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In  the  opening  chapter  of  his  acrimonious  and  unfair  tirade 
against  the  Baconian  Philosophy,  which  is  always  amusing  and 
sometimes  witty,  De  Maistre  remarks  that  "Bacon  spoke  slight- 
ingly enough  of  the  only  monk  who  had  borne  his  name,  but 
who  had,  nevertheless,  inserted  in  his  writings  more  truths 
than  the  Chancellor  of  England  was  acquainted  with,  and  more 
than  he  could  even  have  comprehended  had  he  attempted  to 
study  them."  *  The  same  criticism  is  repeated  in  another 
place :  "  Without  leaving  his  own  island,  two  cotemporaries, 
I  mean  the  illustrious  friar  of  his  own  name,  and  Joannes  De 
Sacro  Bosco,  might  have  sufficed  to  teach  Bacon  that  in  the 
thirteenth  century  others  had  made  a  thousand  times  further 
advances  in  the  science  than  himself,  and  that  he  was  himself 
incompetent  to  understand  what  those  two  men  had  known."-)* 

*  De  Maistre,  Examen  de  la  Philosophic  de  Bacon,  chap.  i. 
f  De  Maisti'e,  Examen,  chap.  x. 
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Count  Joseph  De  Maistre,  notwithstanding  the  extravagance 
of  his  opinions,  was  unquestionably  endowed  with  a  very 
vigorous  and  profound  intellect,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  one 
of  the  great  names  which  adorn  the  earlier  part  of  the  current 
century:  But  the  flippancy  of  the  language  in  the  above  quo- 
tations is  utterly  unbefitting  both  the  author  and  the  object 
of  his  censure.  Unfortunately  for  the  influence  of  De  Maistre's 
malicious  assault  on  the  fame  of  Lord  Bacon,  he  has  in  this 
instance,  as  in  many  others,  displayed  the  insufliciency  of  his 
own  knowledge,  while  reprehending  the  ignorance  of  the  phi- 
losopher attacked.  Had  he  known  or  suspected  that  Lord 
Bacon  was  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  his  celebrated  name- 
sake, he  could  scarcely  have  written  the  former  of  the  above 
passages  ;  but  he  might  have  imparted  to  his  censure  even 
greater  severity,  with  a  more  scrupulous  observance  of  justice, 
and  he  might  have  fixed  his  fangs  in  the  flesh,  where  his  venom 
was  certain  to  mingle  with  the  blood. 

The  knowledge  which  was  denied  to  De  Maistre,  and  the 
suspicion  which  did  not  visit  even  his  suspicious  mind,  have 
been  possessed  and  entertained  to  a  very  limited  extent  by 
others.  Loose  and  incidental  intimations  of  the  obligations 
of  the  Chancellor  to  the  works  of  the  Friar,  occasionally  meet 
us  in  the  literature  of  science  and  philosophy.  No  one,  how- 
ever, so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  yet  attempted  the  task,  which 
might  have  proved  so  serviceable  to  De  Maistre,  of  exhibiting 
carefully  and  methodically  the  character  and  degree  of  that 
indebtedness,  or  of  determining  how  far  the  merits  and  claims 
of  the  later  reformer  of  philosophy  are  affected  by  the  unac- 
knowledged assistance  derived  from  his  memorable  precursor. 
We  have  had  no  opportunity  of  consulting  Humboldt's  Criti- 
cal Examination  of  the  History  of  Geography,  in  which  he  has 
collected  all  the  passages  (of  the  Opus  Majus)  "  relating  to 
Roger  Bacon's  physical  knowledge,  and  to  his  proposals  for 
various  inventions  ;''  *  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  venture  to 
assert  that  he  has  neglected  to  exhibit  the  relation  between 
the  earlier  and  the  later  Bacon.  But  no  intimations  of  any 
close  connection  between  them  are  contained  in  the  Cosmos, 
though  the  citations  in  that  work  from  the  Opus  Majus  might 
have  supplied  a  suitable  occasion  for  the  mention  of  any  sus- 
picions, had  they  existed.  So  far  as  our  knowledge  extends, 
little  more  than  hurried  conjectures  and  rare  testimonies  have 
been  applied  to  the  determination  of  this  interesting  question. 

From  our  past  experience  of  the  slovenly  manner  and  im- 
perfect learning  with  which  recondite  problems  of  philosophy 
are  ordinarily  treated  by  the  scholars  of  England,  and  espe- 
cially by  those  who  have  been  hatched  under  the  wing  of  Pro- 
*  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  619,  note.    Ed.  Bohn. 
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fessor  Whewell,  and  have  chipped  the  egg  in  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  we  have  little  reason  to  anticipate  the  satisfactory 
execution  of  this  important  inquiry  by  Messrs  Ellis,  Spedding, 
and  Heath  : 

tripectora  tergemini  vis  Geryonai ; 

the  three  Cantabrigian  fellows,  who  have  proposed  to  them- 
selves the  revision,  elucidation,  and  purification  of  Lord  Bacon's 
remains,  and  Avho  have  been  now  for  several  years  engaged, 
with  little  perceptible  result,  in  preparing  a  new  and  complete 
edition  of  his  works.  Like  their  amiable  predecessor  in  the 
same  labour,  the  late  Basil  Montagu,  they  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, either  negligently  or  ignorantly  overlook  this  significant 
question,  notwithstanding  its  direct  bearing  on  the  history  of 
modern  science  and  philosophy,  and  its  interest  in  relation  to 
the  legitimate  claims  of  Lord  Bacon  on  the  admiration  and  re- 
gard of  posterity.  It  is,  strange  that  works  so  celebrated  and 
so  important  as  Bacon's  should  never  yet  have  been  edited  by 
a  philosopher  a  scholar,  or  a  man  of  science  ;  but  should  have 
been  left  to  the  inadequate  attentions  of  persons  having  no 
natural  or  acquired  aptitude  for  their  proper  treatment,  and 
possessing  but  very  moderate  literary  attainments.  Hobbes 
was  engaged  in  the  original  preparation  of  some  of  these  trea- 
tises, and  presented  them  with  a  Latin  dress ;  but  no  name 
of  celebrity,  in  England  at  least,  has  since  been  connected  with 
their  publication. 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a  favourable  symptom  of 
the  timcF,  that  so  many  republications  of  the  writings  of  Fran- 
cis Bacon  have  been  issued  from  the  press  during  the  late  years; 
sometimes  of  his  whole  works,  more  frequently  of  his  master- 
pieces, or  of  his  exoteric  and  popular  productions.  This  may 
minister  merely  to  a  literary  fashion,  and  cater  to  that  taste, 
which  is  so  strongly  exemplified  in  our  day,  of  acquiring  a 
superficial  and  ostentatious  acquaintance  with  the  principal 
works  of  all  the  classical  authors  of  our  own  and  other  tongues. 
There  is  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  lately  increased 
circulation  of  solid  and  celebrated  books  is^,  in  great  measure, 
due  to  the  prevalence  of  such  an  appetite  ;  but  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose,  at  least  to  hope,  that  the  earnest  study 
and  genuine  appreciation  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  may  be 
extended  among  the  elect,  as  one  consequence  of  the  fashion. 
Such  an  extension  is  greatly  to  be  desired  ;  for,  amid  all  the 
eulogy  of  Bacon  and  the  inductivemethod  with  which  our  ears 
are,  and  have  long  been  habitually  stunned,  we  are  sorry  to 
say  that  the  indications  are  rare  of  any  familiarity  with  the 
intrinsic  merits  or  demerits  of  either.  The  result  has  been  a 
noisy  and  inane  arrogance,  plum.ing  itself  on  knowledge  never 
possessed,  and  running  headlong  into  error  and  danger,  with  a 
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most  amusing  confidence  of  security  and  miraculous  illumina- 
tion. 

But,  while  new  editions  of  Lord  Bacon  and  other  celebrities, 
some  forgotten,  some  dimly  remembered,  are  streaming  from 
the  presses  of  different  nations,  no  one  thinks  of  reproducing 
the  greater  work  (Opus  Majus)  of  Roger  Bacon,  and  introduc- 
ing him  to  the  curious  regards  of  an  inquisitive  generation, 
cognizant  of  his  name,  but  having  little  further  acquaintance 
with  him.  Amid  all  the  exhumations  of  buried  philosophies, 
and  the  unexpected  resuscitations  of  the  dry  bones  of  defunct 
sages,  neither  private  necromancers,  nor  corporate  resurrec- 
tionists, neither  French  eclectics  nor  Camden  clubs,  neither 
Cambridge  dons  nor  London  publishers,  dream  of  a  new  edition 
or  translation  of  the  writings  of  the  "  Doctor  Admirahilis," 
whose  profound  speculations  illumined  the  ages  of  alleged  dark- 
ness, and  secured  admiration  by  the  display  of  a  light  almost 
as  brilliant  as  that  of  the  "  Novum  Organon,"  and  certainly 
more  amazing  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  time  of 
its  appearance.  The  most  eminent  of  the  forgotten  philo- 
sophers of  the  mediaeval  centuries  has  been  entirely  disregarded 
by  a  generation  solicitous  for  the  reproduction  of  any  relic, 
whether  priceless  gem  or  useless  rubbish,  which  has  received 
the  sanctifying  mould  of  obscure  antiquity.  Bohn  has  already 
merited  public  gratitude  by  his  valuable  and  judiciously  select- 
ed libraries  of  cheap  classics,  from  the  midst  of  which  we  have 
picked  his  neat  edition  of  Bacon's  popular  works  for  the  text 
and  occasion  of  our  present  remarks.  He  would  render  an 
additional  service  to  the  English-reading  community,  if  he 
would  annex  to  his  scientific,  or  to  his  Antiquarian  Library, 
or  to  his  new  series,  the  Philologico-Philosophical  Library,  a 
skilfully  abridged  transl^on  of  the  Opus  Majus  of  Friar  Bacon. 
The  middle  and  larger  portion  of  the  work  treats  of  the  Refor- 
mation of  the  Calendar,  of  mathematics,  of  optics,  and  the  other 
sciences  ;  and,  although  it  originated  views  of  much  signifi- 
cance in  the  history  of  scientific  progress,  it  is  loaded  with 
mistaken  speculations  and  antiquated  learning,  which  would 
be  tedious,  cumbrous,  and  repulsive,  if  exhibited  in  their  full 
extent.  But  the  vigorous  original  doctrines,  which  have 
either  been  adopted  by  succeeding  generations,  or  have  aided 
in  the  subsequent  discovery  of  truth,  though  now  thrown  aside 
themselves,  might  be  dexterously  extracted,  with  so  much  of 
the  wild  menstruum  in  which  they  float  as  would  shew  their 
connection  with  the  philosophy  of  their  author,  their  relation 
to  the  convictions  and  modes  of  thought  of  the  twelfth,  thir- 
teenth, and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  would  also  illustrate  the 
characteristics  of  the  intellect  of  Roger  Bacon,  in  its  strength 
and  in  its  weakness.     A  complete  edition  of  all  the  surviving 
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remains  of  that  remarkable  man,  prepared  by  a  diligent  and 
competent  scholar,  and  furnished  with  a  copious  commentary 
to  explain  the  many  difficulties  which  occur  in  his  writings, 
and  trace  his  dependence  on  his  predecessors  and  his  con- 
temporaries, and  his  influence  on  his  successors,  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly desirable  for  students  of  the  history  of  science  and 
philosophy.     His  Opus  Majus  has  alone  been  edited  as  yet ; 
even  that  has  been  but  once  edited,  for,  though  the  edition  of 
Jebb  was  republished  at  Venice,  the  addition  of  the  Prologus 
Galeatus,  designed  to  exculpate   Bacon  from  the  charge  of 
magic,  scarcely  renders  the  Venetian  republication  a  new  edi- 
tion.    Among  the  manuscripts  of  his  works  preserved  at  Paris, 
and  more  abundantly  at  Oxford,  neither  of  which  collections 
was  carefully  examined  by  Dr  Jebb,  other  treatises  than  his 
principal  composition  might  be  discovered,  and  might  aid  us 
in  determining  the  progress  and  the  range  of  his  speculations, 
if  they  rendered  no  further  service.      It  may  be  that  he  in- 
serted in  the  Opus  Majus,  which  he  composed  to  be  submitted 
to  Pope  Clement  IV.,  and  sent  to  his  holiness  by  his  pupil, 
John  of  London,  all  that  was  essential  and  distinctive  in  his 
philosophical  labours.  But  this  is  scarcely  probable  or  possible. 
It  can  hardly  be  conceived  that  all  the  hardy  and  novel  dog- 
mas contained  in  the  numerous  treatises,  of  which  the  titles 
are  given  by  Jebb,  could  have  been  compressed  in  their  full 
integrity  into  the  scanty  limits  of  the  specimen  addressed  to 
the  pontifical  judgment.   Nor  is  the  hypothesis  of  such  a  com- 
pression sustained  by  an  examination  of  the  work  itself   Many 
discoveries  and  acquisitions  were  attributed  to  Roger  Bacon  in 
cotemporary,  or  nearly  cotemporary  times,  of  which  there  is 
either  no  trace  or  a  very  insufficient  intimation  in  his  single 
printed  work.     It  is  exceedingly  probable  that,  in  his  case,  as 
in  the  list  of  the  productions  of  Aristotle  exhibited  by  Diogenes 
Laertius,*  separate  books  and  chapters  have  been  represented 
as  distinct  works  in  many  instances.     But,  as  we  would  com- 
mit a  grave  error  if  the  recognition  of  this  blunder  of  the  Greek 
gossip  led  us  to  infer  that  Aristotle's  surviving  works  had  been 
reduced  to  the  Organon,  so  we  are  in  danger  of  committing  a 
similar,  and  perhaps  equally  grievous  mistake,  if  we  conclude 
that  all  of  Roger  Bacon's  writings  are  virtually  contained  in 
the  Opus  Majus. 

A  complete  and  thoroughly  annotated  edition  of  Roger 
Bacon's  writings  would  be  interesting  only  to  scholars  and  men 
of  science ;  it  would  be  too  ponderous  for  those  who  desire 
simply  a  cursory  acquaintance  with  his  philosophical  career. 

*  St.  Hilaire,  De  La  Lofrique  d'Aristotle,  Part  I,  chap,  iii,  vol.  i,  pp,  25,  26. 
Vide  Jebb,  Preface,  Opus  Majus,  pp.  xi-xiv,  ed.  Yen. 
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The  wishes  of  the  former  class  of  readers  have  never  been  suffi- 
ciently enthusiastic  to  invite  a  repetition  of  the  labours  of  Dr 
Jebb,  on  an  ampler  scale  ;  and  the  circle  of  those  who  are  to 
be  attracted  by  any  new  publication  of  his  works  must  be  con- 
siderably enlarged  before  any  such  publication  will  be  hazarded. 
This  can  only  be  effected  by  such  an  abridgment  as  we  have 
suggested.  Whatever  illustration  of  the  intermediate  books  it 
might  be  desirable  to  introduce,  could  be  very  conveniently 
incorporated  into  the  pages  of  a  full  and  luminous  introduction 
to  the  translation  of  the  other  parts.  But  who,  in  these  days, 
is  familiar  enough  with  the  learning,  and  philosophy,  and 
science  of  the  Saracens,  Alchemists,  and  Schoolmen,  to  com- 
pose a  satisfactory  introduction  to  such  a  work  ?  It  would  be 
a  very  meagre  achievement  of  this  task  to  offer  a  mere  biogra- 
phy of  Roger  Bacon.  We  should  require,  in  addition  to  this, 
an  instructive  account  of  the  intellectual  condition  of  his  age  ; 
of  the  influences  under  which  his  mental  aspirations  were 
formed ;  of  the  circumstances  which  favoured,  and  of  those 
which  impeded  his  attempts  at  philosophical  reform  ;  and  of 
everything  which  may  reflect  light  upon  his  true  position  in 
the  history  of  philosophical  and  scientific  progress.  But, 
whether  embodied  in  the  introduction,  or  inserted  in  its  ori- 
ginal order,  a  condensed  statement  of  the  substance  of  the 
middle  books  would  be  all  that  could  prove  generally  useful. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  translate  in  extenso,  only  the  opening 
books  and  the  conclusion,  for  it  is  in  these  that  the  philosophy 
of  science  is  discussed,  and  the  foundations  of  experimental 
philosophy  are  laid.  It  is  principally  from  these  that  Lord 
Bacon  has  borrowed  those  doctrines  and  expressions,  which 
have  suggested  the  suspicion  of  his  obligations  to  the  old 
Franciscan,  and  which  may  be  found  to  constitute  characteris- 
tic elements  of  his  own  philosophy. 

What  we  have  indicated  as  alone  expedient  to  be  introduced 
into  an  abridged  version  of  the  Opus  Majus,  would  furnish  the 
contents  for  a  volume  suitable  to  be  included  in  Bohn's  series, 
and  would  form  an  attractive  and  instructive  addition  to  his 
collection.  If  such  an  addition  were  published  by  him,  or  by 
any  other  member  of  the  worshipful  fraternity  of  bibliopoles, 
it  might  compel  the  editors  and  indiscriminate  eulogists  of 
Lord  Bacon  to  take  cognizance  of  his  obligations  to  earlier 
philosophers,  and  especially  to  his  namesake,  whom  he  so  rarely 
and  grudgingly  mentions  ;  or,  if  this  duty  were  still  neglected, 
as  has  hitherto  been  usual,  it  would  invite  and  enable  others 
to  investigate  the  relations  and  agreements  of  these  homolo- 
gous and  homonymous  philosophers,  and  discover  the  extent 
to  which  the  younger  reformer  was  indebted  to  his  precursor, 
and  the  degree  of  criminality  attending  the  concealment  of 
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this  indebtedness.  To  expedite  such  a  consummation,  we  pro- 
pose to  give  here  some  of  the  principal  results  derived  from 
our  own  examination. 

It  may  be  expedient  to  prefix  a  few  dates  to  the  observations 
which  we  are  about  to  offer.  The  period  of  Roger  Bacon's 
birth  and  that  of  his  death  are  uncertain.  Neither  date  has 
been  accurately  determined.  The  discrepancy,  however,  on 
this  subject  between  the  various  authorities  is  too  slight  to 
merit  much  attention  at  present.  The  year  1214  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  the  date  of  his  nativity,  and  his  death  has  been  as- 
signed to  1292  or  1294.  He  was  born  at  Ilchester,  in  the 
County  of  Somerset,  studied  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  and,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  friend,  Robert  Grosse-Tete,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
entered  into  the  Order  of  Franciscans,  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  subsequently  to  the  year  1240.  He  devoted  himself 
assiduously,  perhaps  exclusively,  to  scientific  pursuits  inti- 
mately connected  at  that  time  with  alchemy,  and  not  very 
favourably  regarded  by  his  Franciscan  brethren,  who  were  by 
no  means  distinguished  among  the  great  monastic  orders  by  in- 
tellectual attainments.  The  works  of  Aristotle  had  been  con- 
demned and  proscribed  by  the  Council  of  Soissons  in  1209,  and 
the  condemnation  had  been  re-affirmed  by  the  Papal  Legate  at 
Paris  in  1215.  The  influence  of  the  Church,  alarmed  by  the 
multiplication  of  heresies,  was  at  this  period  decidedly  adverse 
to  the  studies  in  which  Roger  Bacon  was  engaged  ;  and  these 
studies  were  rendered  more  suspicious  in  his  case  by  his  con- 
nection with  Robert  Grosse-Tete,  one  of  the  earliest  leaders  of 
ecclesiastical  reform  in  England.  His  illiterate  brethren  re- 
garded him  and  his  avocations  with  no  favourable  feelings  ; 
and  the  Opus  Majus  was  written  and  despatched  to  Pope  Cle- 
ment IV.,  as  a  defence  against  their  accusations  by  the  exposi- 
tion of  his  views.  After  the  death  of  Clement,  and  under  the 
pontificate  of  one  of  his  successors,  Nicholas  III.,  Jerome 
d'Ascoli,  the  Superior  of  the  Franciscans,  in  1278,  condemned 
the  works  of  Bacon,  and  sentenced  him  to  prison.  In  this  con- 
finement he  was  detained  ten  years.  In  1288,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  compassion  of  the  pope,  and  sought  his  favour 
by  transmitting  to  him  a  tractate,  De  retardandis  senectutis 
accidentibus  ;  a  subject  which  has  a  strong  flavour  of  alchemi- 
cal associations,  but  which  engrossed  much  of  Lord  Bacon's 
attention.  The  pope  was  Nicholas  IV.,  Jerome  d'Ascoli,  the 
former  Superior  of  the  Franciscans,  the  judge  by  whom  Roger 
Bacon  had  been  condemned.  Nicholas  IV.  remanded  him  to 
closer  imprisonment ;  but  the  intercession  of  powerful  friends 
at  length  procured  his  liberation.  The  release  came  in  time 
only  to  accord  him  liberty  in  death,  for  he  expired  at  Oxford 
not  long  after,  at  the  age  of  seventy -eight,  in  1292  or  1294. 
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A  still  briefer  chronology  of  the  better  known  life  of  Francis 
Bacon  Avill  be  sufficient.  He  was  born  at  York  House,  in  the 
Strand,  London,  the  residence  of  his  father,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Seals,  on  the  22d  of  January  15 GO. 
His  mother,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  who  had 
been  tutor  to  Edward  VI.,  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  intel- 
lect, and  distinguished  by  her  published  translations  from  the 
Latin  and  the  Italian.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  on  the  10th 
of  June  1573,  Bacon  was  matriculated  as  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  After  a  brief  sojourn  of  two  or  three 
years  *  at  that  seat  of  learning,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to 
Paris,  under  the  care  of  Sir  Amyas  Paulet,  the  English  am- 
bassador at  the  Court  of  France.  The  death  of  his  father  in 
1579  compelled  him  to  pursue  a  profession  for  a  livelihood.  He 
selected  the  law,  in  which  his  promotion  was  too  slow  for  his 
desire,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  more  rapid  than  could  be 
reasonably  expected.  The  impatience  of  genius  chafed  at  de- 
lay ;  and  the  postponement  of  the  studious  retirement  so  ar- 
dently longed  for,  so  constantly  contemplated,  fretted  him  in 
the  dull  course  of  legal  practice.  Bacon's  first  publication,  a 
small  volume  of  Essays,  did  not  appear  till  1597.  In  1605  he 
gave  to  the  world  his  treatise  on  the  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing. On  the  25th  of  June  1607,  he  was  appointed  solicitor- 
general  ;  and  attorney-general  in  due  course,  on  the  27th  of 
October  1612.  Through  the  interest  of  the  favourite,  Villiers, 
the  notorious  Duke  of  Buckingham,  he  was  intrusted  with  the 
seals  on  the  7th  of  March  16I()-17;  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  council  in  the  course  of  a  week,  during  the  king's  ab- 
sence in  Scotland;  and  on  the  4th  of  January  J 61 9,  he  was 
created  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  and  in  July,  Baron 
of  Verulam.  During  the  next  year,  1 620,  the  Novum  Ovganon 
was  first  published  ;  and  on  the  27th  of  January  1621,  he  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Viscount  St.  Albans,  and  solemnly 
invested  with  great  pomp  with  his  new  rank.  His  triumph 
was  of  short  duration.  Three  days  later  the  Parliament  met, 
which  inaugurated  the  agitation  ultimately  resulting  in  the 
Great  Rebellion.  Lord  Bac(^  was  among  the  earliest  objects 
of  its  censures,  and  he  was  the  first  of  its  victims.  On  the  17th 
of  March,  he  took  his  seat  on  the  woolsack  for  the  last  time. 
On  the  2d  of  May,  the  seals  were  sequestered ;  on  the  3d  the 
Lords  adjudged  him  guilty  of  the  charges  preferred  against 
him,  and  condemned  him  "  to  undergo  fine  and  ransom  of 
£40,000  ;  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  during  the  king's 
pleasure  ;  to  be  for  ever  incapable  of  any  office,  place,  or  ap- 

♦  Basil  Montagu,  in  his  Life  of  Bacon,  p.  x,  p.  xvi,  gives  both  periods  ;  but 
that  biography  is  excecdintrly  slipsliod  and  slovenly,  and  often  unintelligible 
from  iu  constant  confusion  of  the  old  and  the  new  style. 
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pointment  in  the  State  or  Commonwealth  ;  never  to  sit  In 
Parliament,  nor  come  within  the  verge  of  the  court/'  The 
|]jreater  part  of  these  penalties  was  afterwards  remitted  by  the 
king,  but  the  character  of  Bacon  was  ruined,  and  his  public 
life  ended.  Such  was  the  result  of  his  impeachment.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  inquire  into  its  justice.  The  short  remainder 
of  his  life  was  devoted  to  his  studies.  In  the  summer  of  1621, 
he  commenced  his  life  of  Henry  VII.,  which  is  a  marvellous 
combination  of  history,  biography,  political  philosophy,  and 
satire.  In  1623,  he  published  his  treatise  De  Dignitate  et 
Augmentis  Scientiarum,  which  is  a  Latin  version  and  expan- 
sion of  the  early  essay  on  the  Advancement  of  Learning.  The 
last  of  his  works  published  during  his  lifetime  was  his  History 
of  Life  and  Death,  which  reminds  us  of  the  latest  work  of 
Hoger  Bacon.  In  the  year  1625,  serious  sickness  attacked 
Lord  Bacon  ;  and  his  death  ensued  on  the  9th  of  April  1626. 

By  comparing  the  chronology  of  the  lives  of  Roger  Bacon 
and  Francis  Bacon,  it  will  be  perceived  that  their  births  and 
deaths,  their  misfortunes,  and  their  great  works,  were  separa- 
ted from  each  other  by  an  average  period  of  three  centuries  and 
a  half  If  Francis  Bacon  is  entitled  to  immortal  renown  for 
services  rendered  to  the  cause  of  experimental  science  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  what  honours  must  be  due  to  Roger  Ba- 
con, if  he  should  be  found  to  have  rendered  similar  services  in 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth,  and  to  have  prepared  the  way 
for  the  triumphs  of  his  successor,  who  never  acknowledges 
the  assistance  afforded  ? 

Every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  Lord  Bacon's  philosophical 
writings,  either  by  direct  study  or  through  the  criticisms  and 
expositions  of  others,  is  familiar  with  his  constant  crimination 
of  Aristotle  for  concealing  his  obligations  to  previous  philoso- 
phers, and  for  only  mentioning  their  names  when  he  finds  the 
opportunity  of  reprehending  their  doctrines.  We  have  studied 
Aristotle  more  closely  than  Lord  Bacon  appears  ever  to  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  do,  and  must  candidly  assert  that  we 
have  been  unable  to  discover  any  indications  of  this  spirit ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  have  found  frequent  traces  of  a  generous 
and  considerate  disposition,  lenient  in  the  exposure  of  error, 
respectful  to  his  adversaries,  frank  in  his  distribution  of  com- 
mendation to  others  by  name,  and  grateful  to  his  predecessors 
even  for  dubious  services.  Yet  the  charge  is  constantly  re- 
peated by  Lord  Bacon  :  "  And  herein  I  cannot  a  little  marvel 
at  the  philosopher  Aristotle,  that  did  proceed  in  such  a  spirit 
of  difference  and  contradiction  toward  all  antiquity,  undertak- 
ing not  only  to  frame  new  Avords  of  science  at  pleasure,  but  to 
confound  and  extinguish  all  ancient  wisdom  ;  insomuch  as  he 
never  nameth  or  mentioneth  an  ancient  author  or  opinion,  but 
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to  confute  and  reprove  ;  wherein  for  glory,  and  drawing  fol- 
lowers and  disciples,  he  took  the  right  course/'*  In  another 
place,  he  says  that  "  Aristotle,  as  though  he  had  been  of  the 
race  of  the  Ottomans,  thought  he  could  not  reign,  except  the 
first  thing  he  did,  he  killed  all  his  brethren/'f  Other  pas- 
sages, similar  to  these,  are  scattered  through  Lord  Bacon's 
works.  J  Yet  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  shew  that  each  sepa- 
rate statement  is  unfounded  or  unjust.  The  spirit  of  differ- 
ence and  contradiction,  whenever  exhibited,  is  directed  against 
the  erroneous  and  pernicious  theories  of  the  Atheists,  Pan- 
theists, and  Sophists,  who  were  his  predecessors  or  cotempo- 
raries ;  but  it  is  in  a  genial  tone  of  admiration  and  respect 
that  he  speaks  of  Empedocles,  Thales,  Anaxagoras,  Heraclitus, 
Parmenides,  Socrates,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Ionic  and  Italic 
schools.  Lord  Bacon  was  too  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  Greek  speculation,  and  with  its  genuine  remains,  to 
comprehend  the  position  and  relation  of  Aristotle  with  respect 
to  the  course  of  philosophy.  lie  was  jealous  of  the  fame  of 
Stagyrite,  and  greedily  accepted  all  the  slanders  and  vulgar 
calumnies  circulated  by  Aristoxenus  of  Tarentum,  and  later 
scandal-mongers,  in  disparagement  of  the  founder  of  the  Peri- 
patetic school. §  We  doubt  much  whether  his  acquaintance 
with  the  great  master  extended  much  further  than  that  second- 
hand knowledge  which  might  have  been  picked  up  from  the 
abundant  tirades  of  Patrizzi,  Telesio,  Campanella,  Peter  Ra- 
mus, and  other  cotemporary  reformers  of  philosophy.  From 
such  sources  as  these,  eked  out  by  his  own  imagination.  Lord 
Bacon  drew  his  opinion  of  Aristotle,  and  he  settled  the  merits 
of  the  Greek  sages  by  bold  conjecture.  His  criticism  on  these 
topics  was  just  as  dazzling  and  unsound,  as  his  brilliant,  oft- 
repeated,  and  oft-quoted  maxim,  that  "Time,  like  a  river,  bears 
down  to  us  that  which  is  light  and  inflated,  and  sinks  that 
which  is  heavy  and  solid."||  As  far  as  Greek  philosophy  is 
concerned,  and  to  that  philosophy  this  striking  expression  is 
applied,  we  know  that  its  fate  has  exactly  contradicted  the 
representation.  There  is  just  occasion  to  regret  the  loss  of  this 
works  of  Parmenides,  Empedocles,  Zeno,  Heraclitus,  and  De- 

♦  Advancement  of  Leaminp,  Rook  11.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  132,  133.  Redargutio 
Philosopliiarum,  vol,  xi.,  pp.  448-50. 

t  Adv.  of  Learning,  Book  XL,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  150,  151.  A  similar  remark  in  re- 
gard to  Aristotle  had  been  made  in  the  twelfth  century  by  John  of  Salisbury. 
It  is  cited  l>y  Jourdain.     Trad.  Lat.  d'Aristotlc.     Note  F,  p.  249,  2d  cd. 

I  Nov.  Orf,'.,  I.,  Aph.  Ixvii.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  217.  Fable  of  Cupid,  vol.  xv.,  p.  48. 
Onr  references  arc  to  Basil  Montagu's  edition,  which  is  still  the  most  complete, 
though  very  disorderly,  and  in  many  respects  unsatisfactory. 

§  The  endless  lil)cls  on  Aristotle,  propagated  by  the  malignity  of  the  Greeks, 
are  noticed  and  refuted  by  ancient  testimony,  in  Blakesley's  Life  of  Aristotle. 

II  Nov.  Org..  Lib.  I„  Aph.  Ixxi.  Es.^ays,  liii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  173.  Adv.  of  Learn- 
ing, vol.  ii.,  p.  48.    Fab.  Cup.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  48. 
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mocritus  ;  though  in  all  there  appears  to  have  been  more 
fancy  than  sobriety  or  fact ;  but  we  have  nearly  everything 
that  was  most  valuable  in  the  productions  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, and  a  good  deal  that  is  spurious.  The  collection  of  Po- 
litical Constitutions  compiled  by  Aristotle  is  the  only  very 
serious  loss ;  and  these,  however  useful  for  the  illustration  of 
Greek  politics  and  Greek  history,  were,  as  appears  from  their 
mutilated  remains,  rather  the  materials  of  philosophy,  {me- 
moires  pour  servirj  than  any  part  of  philosophy  themselves. 
The  essence  of  these  lost  or  fragmentary  collections,  in  the 
legitimate  form  contemplated  by  their  industrious  compiler, 
is  still  preserved  in  the  Politics  of  Aristotle  himself.  Amid 
all  the  possible  lamentations  over  the  lost  treasures  of  ancient 
literature,  no  regret  can  be  more  misplaced  than  that  which 
deplores  the  devastations  effected  by  time  in  the  Greek  philo- 
sophy. Only  ignorance,  or  malevolence,  or  caprice  could  pre- 
tend that  the  solid  parts  had  been  overwhelmed,  and  the  super- 
ficial preserved. 

Whatever  truth  or  error  may  be  involved  in  Bacon's  imagi- 
nations on  this  subject,  and  in  his  complaints  against  Aris- 
totle, there  is  no  room  for  doubting  that  he  himself  systemati- 
cally pursued  the  course  which  he  charged  on  Aristotle  as  a 
crime.  The  demonstration  of  his  guilt  on  each  separate  count 
may  be  left  to  the  acute  bitterness  of  De  Maistre,  from  whom, 
however,  we  will  repeat,  rather  than  borrow,  the  assertion 
that  Bacon  himself  desired  to  act  like  a  veritable  Ottoman.* 
De  Maistre's  own  researches  did  not  enable  him  to  prove  or  to 
suspect  that  he  had  actually  endeavoured  to  strangle  his 
brethren,  and  entomb  them  in  a  silent  oblivion  ;  but  the  evi- 
dence which  we  shall  produce  may  afford  a  foundation  for  some 
suspicion  of  that  sort. 

We  shall  first  direct  our  attention  to  the  subjects  and  titles 
of  the  works  of  Francis  and  Roger  Bacon.  In  this  inquiry,  it 
is  unimportant  for  our  purposes  to  determine  whether  all  the 
disquisitions  of  Roger  Bacon,  of  which  the  titles  have  been 
preserved,  were  separate  treatises,  or  whether  the  majority  of 
them  were  only  constituent  portions  of  his  extended  work  ;  for 
many  of  the  treatises  of  Lord  Bacon  are  only  unfinished  members 
of  his  incomplete  work,  the  Instauratio  Magna.  Our  object  is 
only  to  indicate  the  similarity  of  the  special  investigations  of 
the  Friar  to  those  afterward  pursued  by  his  namesake  the  Chan- 
cellor, and  the  resemblance  of  their  respective  designations. 

**'.,.  j'obscrve  sculcmcnt  la  singuliere  maladie  de  Bacon  d'insulter  con- 
stamment  dans  les  autres  scs  defauts  et  ses  ridicules  propres,  C'est  lui  qui 
auvait  etc  le  veritable  Ottoman  ;  c'est  lui  qui  aiirait  tout  egorge,  si  Ton  cut  en 
la  complaisance  iX'oh(i\vkun«unuque  nob-  qui  voulait  regncr  a  laplace  dG8p7'ince8 
du  sang,"  etc    Exameu  de  la  Phil,  de  Bacon,  c.  xii.,  note. 
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Lord  Bacon's  procedure  in  the  selection  of  his  subjects  has 
often  appeared  to  us  exceedingly  arbitrary  and  almost  inex- 
I)licable.  The  connection  and  development  of  his  main  pro- 
ductions are  obvious.  It  was  natural  and  logical  to  commence 
the  enterprise  of  renovating  scientific  studies  with  a  careful 
delineation  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning  to  his  own  times, 
and  an  intimation  of  the  desideranda  to  be  supplied  for  the 
facilitation  of  their  further  advancement.  The  same  course 
lias  recently  been  pursued  by  M.  Comte  in  his  Systeme  de  Phi- 
losophie  Positive.*  The  contemplated  scope  of  Lord  Bacon's 
labours,  and  the  example  suggested  by  the  received  nomencla- 
ture of  Aristotle's  logical  system,  whose  Organon  he  proposed 
to  exclude  from  the  domain  of  physical  science,  might  readily 
suggest  the  name  of  the  Novum  Organon,  for  the  outline  of 
inductive  logic  which  he  was  desirous  of  substituting  in  its 
place.  But  when  he  passed  from  the  elaboration  of  theoretic 
generalities  to  their  practical  illustration,  he  certainly  made  a 
singular  choice  of  subjects  for  this  exposition  ;  as  he  also  did 
of  the  designations  for  these  and  other  smaller  works.  The 
Filum  Lahyrinthi,  or  clue  to  these  difficulties,  may  be  partially 
detected  in  the  career  of  his  predecessor  ;  and  the  eccentricity 
of  the  titles  of  Lord  Bacon's  productions  will  lose  much  of  their 
peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  if  there  should  be  reason  to  regard  them 
as  borroAved  or  imitated. 

To  prevent  unnecessary  prolixity,  though  at  the  hazard  of 
some  apparent  confusion,  we  shall  blend  in  our  exposition, 
those  instances  in  which  Lord  Bacon  borrowed  his  subjects 
from  the  ancient  friar  with  those  in  which  he  imitated  his 
title  pages.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  part  of  our  task,  how- 
ever, we  begin  to  feel  the  want  of  a  copious  index  to  Lord  Ba- 
con's works,  in  Basil  Montagu's  and  all  other  editions  ;  a  want 
which  becomes  more  painful  as  we  proceed,  and  so  serious  that 
we  cannot  refrain  froni  censuring  bitterly  that  grave  omis- 
sion, and  expressing  the  hope  that  in  Messrs  Ellis,  Spedding, 
and  Heath's  edition,  and  in  all  subsequent  publications  of 
Francis  Bacons  Opera  Omnia,  an  ample  and  well-digested  in- 
dex may  be  appended.  The  indices  given  in  some  of  the  sepa- 
rate volumes  of  Montagu's  edition  are  not  sufficiently  full,  nor 
would  sixteen  separate  indices  render  the  same  service  which 
would  be  readily  afforded  by  a  single  index  which  was  complete. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  various  writings  attributed  by  different 
authors  to  Roger  Bacon,  which  is  published  by  Ur  Jebb  in  his 
Preface  to  the  Opus  Majus,  we  find  the  following,  which  may 
have  suj)plied  Francis  Bacon  with  the  titles  of  some  of  his 
works,  or  suggested  subjects  to  him,  or  furnished  ideas  and 

♦  Whewcll's  History  and  Philosophy  of  the  luductivc  Sciences  furnish  a  more 
recent  example. 
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materials  for  particular  portions  of  his  larger  treatises  :  De 
Materia  Prima  ;  De  Fonderibus  ;  De  Fotestate  Mirahili  Artis 
et  Naturce  ;  Gommunia  Naturalis  Philosophice ;  In  Naturalem 
Philosophiam ;  Ars  Experimentalis :  De  Fluocu  et  Refluccu 
Maris ;  Venti  Novem  Districtiones :  De  Retardatione  Senec- 
tutis ;  De  Universali  Regimine  Senum ;  De  Prolongatione 
Vitce;  Antidotarium  Vitce  Humance ;  De  Impedimentis  Sa- 
pientice;  De  Causis  Ignorantiw  Humance,  De  Utilitate  Scien- 
tiarum  ;  De  Arte  Memorativa  ;  De  Rebus  Metallicis  ;  De  Coelo 
et  Mundo. 

We  are  far  from  indulging  the  supposition  that  each  of  these 
subjects  was  discussed  in  a  separate  treatise.  Several  of  the 
titles  are  evidently  nothing  more  than  variations.  Many  of 
them  can  still  be  discerned  among  the  divisions  and  chapters 
of  the  Opus  Majus,  under  such  forms  as  might  permit  reference 
to  them  by  distinct  designations  ;  nor  do  they  all  re-appear  in 
Lord  Bacon's  works  under  exactly  the  same  names,  or  as  the 
epigraphs  of  separate  productions.  As,  in  many  instances, 
they  seem  to  have  been  originally  distributed  through  the  body 
of  the  Opus  Majus,  so  the  greater  portion  of  them  are  in  their 
supposed  derivative  form  intermingled  with  the  different  pro- 
ductions of  Lord  Bacon  ;  and  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
writings  of  the  latter  will  at  once  perceive,  or  strongly  suspect, 
the  intimate  connection  between  the  earlier  and  latter  schemes 
of  the  same  philosophy.  The  following  treatises  of  the  chan- 
cellor may,  however,  be  specially  noted  as  exhibiting  such  a 
dependence  :  De  Motu  ;  De  Sectione  Gorporum  ;  Natural  His- 
tory, or  Sylva  Sylvarum  ;  Historia  Naturalis  et  Eosperimen- 
talis  ad  condendam  Philosophiam,  sive  Phenomena  Universi  ; 
Indicia  vera  de  Inteiy relatione  Naturm  ;  Parasceve  ad  Ilis- 
toriam  Naturalem  et  Experimentalem ;  De  Fluxu  et  Rejiuxu 
Maris  ;  Historia  Ventorum  ;  Historia  VitcB  et  Mortis  ;  Of  the 
Prolongation  of  Life  ;  Historia  Densi  et  Rari  ;  De  Dignitate 
et  Augmentis  Scientiarum  ;  Fartitio  artis  retinendi  sive  reten- 
iivce  in  doctrinam  de  adminiculis  memorice,  et  doctrlnam  de 
memoria  ipsa  ;*  Historia  Gravis  et  Levis;  A  rticuli  Qucestionum 
circa  Mineralia  ;  Thema  Gceli.  It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that 
as  Roger  Bacon  had  entitled  his  principal  work,  containing  his 
proposed  reform  of  philosophy,  Opus  Majus,  or  the  Greater 
Work,  manifestly  with  reference  to  his  smaller  detached  essays, 
so  Lord  Bacon,  for  a  very  different  reason,  and  in  a  vain-glori- 
ous spirit,  proposed  for  his  complete  system  of  reform  the  title 
of  Instauratio  Magna,  and  applied  to  its  third  division  the 
name  of  Partus  Maximus  Tempons,a  high  sounding  pretension 
which  had  haunted  his  mind  from  the  commencement  of  his 
career. 

*  This  is  only  the  caption  of  De  Augm.  Scicnt.,  Lib.  V,  cap.  v. 
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But  we  shall  not  lay  any  exaggerated  stress  upon  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  two  lists  presented,  although  they 
are  separated  from  each  other  in  a  time  by  an  interval  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  may  be  necessary  for  the 
discernment  of  the  interdependence  between  them  that  the  rela- 
tions of  the  authors  should  have  been  previously  determined 
by  a  close  scrutiny  of  their  respective  doctrines  and  produc- 
tions ;  and  thus  what  is  perfectly  evident  to  us  may  not  be  in 
any  degree  apparent  to  those  to  whom  the  subject  is  still  novel. 
The  progress  of  our  investigations  may,  therefore,  be  indispen- 
sable to  the  revelation  of  the  connection  subsisting  between 
the  subjects  and  titles  selected  by  the  two  philosophers,  and 
may  reflect  back  upon  these  lists  the  light  which  it  kindles 
with  other  materials.  But  to  shew  even  at  this  stage  of  our 
inquiries,  that  the  resemblance  indicated  is  neither  slight  in 
itself,  nor  an  arbitrary  imagination,  we  will  illustrate  our  sus- 
picions in  connection  with  one  of  the  works  of  Lord  Bacon 
above  mentioned. 

The  History  of  Life  and  Death  is  the  most  elaborate  and  the 
most  complete  of  the  special  investigations  comprising  the 
Third  Part  of  the  contemplated  Instauratio  Magna.  The  con- 
duct and  arrangement  of  the  inquiry,  and  frequent  intimations 
scattered  through  its  pages,  prove  that  the  direct  aim  and  in- 
tention of  the  author  was  to  discover  artificial  means  for  the 
prolongation  of  human  life,  and  to  conquer  by  science  that 
elixir  of  life  which  had  so  long  been  the  dream  of  the  alche- 
mists. That  such  was  its  design  is  evident  from  the  language 
employed  in  the  dedication,  "  To  the  Present  Age  and  to  Pos- 
terity.." "  For  I  hope,  and  wish,  that  it  may  conduce  to  a  com- 
mon good  ;  and  that  the  noble  sort  of  physicians  will  advance 
their  thoughts,  and  not  employ  their  time  wholly  in  the  sor- 
didness  of  cures,  neither  be  honoured  for  necessity  only,  but 
that  they  will  become  coadjutors  and  instruments  of  the  Divine 
omnipotence  and  clemency  in  prolonging  and  renewing  the  life 
of  man  ;  especially,  seeing  I  prescribe  it  to  be  done  by  safe, 
and  convenient,  and  civil  ways,  though  hitherto  unassayed/'* 
This  hope  is  of  constant  recurrence  in  Lord  Bacon's  works, 
though  it  is  inconceivable  how  he  could  candidly  represent  it 
to  be  unassayed  after  the  labours  of  the  Saracens,  the  writings 
of  Roger  Bacon,  and  the  experiments  of  the  alchemists.  In 
the  treatise  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum  he  divides  medicine 
into  three  heads  ;  the  maintenance  of  health,  the  cure  of  di- 
seases, and  the  prolongation  of  life.f  In  another  part  of  the 
same  work  he  asserts  the  possibility  of  discovering  the  means 


*  Bacon's  Works,  vol.  xiv,  p.  308 ;  vol.  x,  p.  109. 
tI>o  Augm.  ScicDt.,  Lib.  IV,  cap.  ii,  vol,  viii,  p.219. 
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of  retarding  old  age,  and  restoring  any  degree  of  youth,  not- 
withstanding his  acknowledgment  of  the  incredibility  of  such 
achievements  *  He  has  also  prescribed  medicines  for  the  pro- 
longation of  life,t  and  the  latter  part  of  the  Historia  Vitce  et 
Mortis  is  devoted  to  this  topic  and  to  artificial  rejuvenescence. 
There  are  four  of  the  works  ascribed  to  Roger  Bacon,  which 
must  have  been  devoted  wholly  or  in  part  to  this  attractive  in- 
vestigation. These  are  De  Retardatione  Senectutis,  probably 
the  treatise  addressed  to  Pope  Nicholas  IV. ;  Le  TJniversali 
Regimine  Senum;  De  Prolongatione  Vitce  ;  and  Antidotarium 
Vitce  Humance.  But  our  investigations  are  not  limited  to  a 
consideration  of  these  titles.  In  the  last  part  of  Opus  Majus 
we  find  a  brief  indication  of  the  views  of  the  Franciscan  friar. 
"  Another  example  of  the  capabilities  of  experimental  science 
may  be  borrowed  from  medicine  ;  and  this  is  with  respect  to 
the  prolongation  of  human  life,  since  the  art  of  medicine  has 
no  remedy  beyond  the  preservation  of  health.  But  the  further 
extension  of  long  life  is  possible.''  j  Like  Lord  Bacon  he  as- 
serts that  "  medical  writers  have  not  given  any  statement  of 
the  medicines  which  might  conduce  to  this  result,  nor  are  they 
to  be  found  in  their  works,  but  they  have  confined  themselves 
solely  to  the  art  of  maintaining  health/' §  Like  Francis  Bacon, 
too,  he  alleges  that  "  experimental  science  can  discover  methods 
of  attaining  the  desired  end  far  superior  to  any  that  had  been 
theretofore  sought."  ||  If  the  hurried  indications  of  Roger 
Bacon's  brief  outline  be  compared  with  the  elaborate  essay  of 
his  namesake,  a  singular  agreement  in  the  details  will  be  dis- 
covered in  the  two  writers.  Both  appeal  to  the  longevity  of 
the  patriarchs  ;  both  refer  to  the  remarkable  vitality  of  certain 
animals  ;  both  record  remarkable  instances  of  the  duration  of 
human  life  ;  both  cite  the  singular  case  of  Artephius ;  both  at- 
tribute the  weakness  of  old  age  and  death  to  the  desiccation 
of  the  body,  but  as  this  doctrine  descends  from  Aristotle,ir 
they  might  both  have  borrowed  it  independently  and  indirectly 
from  that  source.  Both  recommend  pearls,  the  bezoar  stone, 
ambergris,  rosemary,  as  useful  medicines  for  the  purpose  con- 
templated ;  and  both  urge  the  importance  of  attending  to  the 
general  regimen  in  the  same  particulars.  The  latter  and  longer 
portion  of  Lord  Bacon's  essay  is,  indeed,  little  more  than  an 
ample  commentary  on  Friar  Bacon's  concise  indications.  **    In 

*  De  Augm.  Scient.,  Lib.  HI,  cap.  v,  vol.  viii.  p.  197. 

f  Hist.  Vitoe  et  Mortis,  vol.  x,  pp.  177-180. 

J  Opus  Majus,  Pars  VI.  cap.  xii.  p.  352.  ed.  Ven.,  1750. 

§  lb.,  354.  II  lb.  p.  355.  f  Aristot.,  Probl.,  Lib.  I.  II.  ITL 

**  Opus  Majus,  p.  353.  "Cum  enim  regimen  sanitatis  debeat  esse  in  cibo  et 
potu,  somno  et  vigilia,  motu  et  quiete,  evacuatione  et  retentione,  aeris  disposi- 
tione,  et  passionibus  animse,  ut  hajc  in  debito  temperamento  habeantur  ab  in- 
fantia ;  de  his  temperandi^  nullua  homo  Yult  curare,  etiam  nee  medici,"  etc. 
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addition  to  these  numerous  and  striking  correspondences,  there 
is  a  general  simihirity  of  ideas,  views,  and  even  expressions, 
which  would  be  very  surprising  as  an  accidental  coincidence. 

Another  examide  of  similar  indebtedness  is  furnished  in  the 
case  of  the  rainbow.  In  the  varied  circle  of  the  natural  phe- 
nomena, there  is  none  to  which  the  "  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England,"  and  "  of  nature,"  as  he  has  been  sometimes  termed, 
more  frequently  recurs  than  to  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  On 
every  possible  occasion  the  Iris  is  introduced  as  a  thesis,  or  as 
an  illustration.*  Roger  Bacon  had  preceded  him  in  paying 
marked  attention  to  this  topic;  t  and,  though  there  is  consider- 
able similarity  between  his  explanation  of  its  production  and 
that  oiFered  by  his  successor,  he  has  explained  the  phenomena 
more  clearly  and  more  accurately.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, he  shews  that  he  had  observed  the  properties  of  the 
reflection  and  refraction  of  light ;  the  equality  of  the  angles  of 
incidence  and  reflection,  and  probably  also  the  polarization  of 
light. 

A  notable  expression  occurs  in  Lord  Bacon's  Topics  of  In- 
quiry concerning  light,  which  seems  almost  an  anticipation  of 
the  theory  of  the  prismatic  colours.  He  says 'beautifully  that 
'*  every  colour  is  the  broken  image  of  light."  J  It  is  a  preg- 
nant phrase,  especially  after  Newton's  experiments  with  the 
prism.  But  the  expression  of  Roger  Bacon  is  still  more  signi- 
ficant, when  taken  in  connection  with  the  context  wherein  it 
appears,  and  interpreted  by  the  more  modern  discoveries  of 
Young  and  Fresnel.  After  speaking  of  the  decomposition  of 
the  solar  rays  into  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  by  transmission 
through  crystals,  he  adds,  ^^  rugaruvfi  diversitas  facit  diversi- 
tatem  coloris."§ 

While  indicating,  rather  than  demonstrating  Lord  Bacon's 
unavowed  obligations  to  his  predecessors,  we  may  add  an  in- 
stance of  his  practice  which  may,  perhaps,  elucidate  his  cus- 
tomary procedure.  He  informs  us  that  "the  modes  of  destroy- 
ing light  must  also  be  remarked  ;  as  by  the  exuberance  of 
greater  light,  and  by  dense  and  opaque  mediums.  The  sun's 
rays,  certainly,  falling  on  the  flame  of  a  fire,  make  the  flame 
seem  like  a  kind  of  whiter  smoke."  ||  When  this  observation 
was  employed  by  Lord  Bacon,  it  must  have  been  either  vulgar 
and  well-known,  or  unfamiliar.  In  the  former  case  it  is  un- 
necessarily or  improperly  mentioned;  in  the  latter  it  must  have 
been  regarded  by  him  either  as  a  novelty  of  his  own  detection, 

*  Dc  Augm.  Sci.,  Lib.  II.  cap.  ii.,  vol.  viii..  p.  91 ;  Lib.  V.,  cap.  ii.  p.  269. 
j  Opus  Majus,  Ps.  II.,  cap.  viii.,  p.  22 ,  Pars^VL  cc.  ii-xii.  pp.  338-351. 
1  IJacon's  Works,  vol.  xv.  p.  84. 

§  Opus  Majus,  Ps.  VI.  cap.  ii.  p.  339;  ct  vide  cap.  iii.,  and  compare  Nov.  Org., 
lib.  ii.  aph.  ^xii. 
Ii  Bacon's  Works,  vol.  xr.  p.  84. 
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or  as  a  fact  noticed  by  others  before  him.  Aristotle  had  stated 
that  the  sun's  rays  would  extinguish  fire.*  Lord  Bacon  must 
have  been  either  cognizant  or  ignorant  of  Aristotle's  observa- 
tion. If  he  was  ignorant  of  it,  he  certainly  had  not  studied 
Aristotle's  writings  with  that  attention  which  he  should  have 
bestowed  before  he  pretended  to  overthrow  his  system,  or  be- 
fore he  launched  his  unseemly  and  inappropriate  vituperations 
against  him.  If  he  was  aware  of  the  fact,  he  should  not  have 
concealed  his  authority  in  order  to  produce  this  observation 
as  a  novelty.  We  leave  his  lordship  amid  the  boughs  of  this 
branching  tree  of  dilemmas ;  he  may  fall  from  one  fork  to  an- 
other, but  on  whichever  he  rests  he  is  likely  to  meet  with  ulti- 
mate impalement. 

Francis  Bacon  hazards  a  short  disquisition  on  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  sea,  which  has  been  mercilessly  criticised  by  De 
Maistre.  Roger  Bacon  presents  a  still  briefer  examination  of 
the  same  problem.f  The  subject  continued  to  be  a  favourite 
bait  for  philosophers  from  the  days  when  Aristotle  was  fabled 
to  have  drowned  himself  in  the  Euripus  from  despair  of  ex- 
plaining its  tides,  till  the  time  of  Euler,  M'Laurin,  and  La 
Place.  The  chancellor  does  not  imitate  the  Franciscan  friar, 
when  the  former  leaves  the  moon  entirely  out  of  the  question, 
but  his  refutation  of  the  notion  of  elevation  is  apparently  di- 
rected against  the  exposition  given  by  his  predecessor,  and  the 
conclusion  finally  adopted  bears  a  very  suspicious  resemblance 
to  a  remark  uttered  by  Roger.;];  The  explanation  oiFered  by 
the  former  fails  utterly  and  ridiculously,  and  merits  the  sar- 
casms of  De  Maistre  ;§  while  that  presented  by  the  latter  ap- 
proximates to  the  truth,  and  needs  only  to  be  received  indul- 
gently under  the  inspiration  of  the  doctrine  of  gravitation,  for 
he  possesses  the  idea  of  the  lunar  attraction,  though  unable  to 
give  it  an  appropriate  name. 

So  far  the  coincidence  noticed  between  Francis  Bacon  and 
Roger  Bacon  may  be  regarded  as  trivial,  or  may  be  represented 
as  accidental.     Such  accidents,  it  is  true,  ought  not  to  have 

*  Aristot.,  Probl.,  Lib.  III.,  c.  xxiii.  xxvi. 

f  Opus  Majus,  Ps.  IV.,  Dist.  iv.,  cap.  v.,  pp.  63,  64. 

X  Opus  Majus,  Ps.  IV.,  Dist.  iv.,  cap.  v.,  p.  63.  "  Sed  motus  aquae  a  motu 
cceli  est  confusus  et  inordinatus,  et  irregularis,  propter  hoc,  quod  virtus  ccelL 
priini  nimis  elongatur  ab  ejus  origine,"  &c.  Fr.  Bacon,  Op.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  198. 
"  We  think  that  the  motion  of  rotation,  or  of  turning  from  east  to  west,  is  not 
properly  a  motion  merely  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  manifestly  of  the  universe, 
and  a  primaiy  motion  in  all  the  great  fluids,  found  to  pi-evail  from  the  highest 
part  of  heaven  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  waters,  in  direction  the  same  in  all,  in 
impulse,  that  is,  in  rapidity  and  slowness,  widely  different ;  in  such  wise,  how- 
ever, that  in  an  order  not  in  the  least  confused,  (Roger  Bacon  had  said,  confusus, 
et  inordinatus,  et  irregularis,)  the  rapidity  is  diminished  as  the  bodies  approach 
the  globe  of  the  earth,"  &c. 

§  The  sixth  chapter  of  De  Maistre  castigates  these  loose  speculations.   Francis 
Bacon  was  no  more  a  Copernican  than  Kogcr  Bacon  had  been. 
VOL.  VIII. — NO.  XXVII.  B 
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occurred  in  the  case  of  an  author  who  accuses  Aristotle  so  bit- 
terly of  having  concealed  and  obliterated  the  names  and  ser- 
vices of  his  precursors  that  he  might  reign  alone.  Neverthe- 
less, human  nature  is  frail,  and  inclined  to  self-deception.  We 
are  willing,  therefore,  that  no  great  weight  should  be  attached 
to  the  agreements  hitherto  indicated  ;  but  there  are  other  con- 
sonances which  cannot  be  explained  away  by  the  most  indul- 
gent criticism. 

Lord  Bacon  charges  Aristotle  with  the  crime  of  framing 
new  words  at  pleasure,  and  this  accusation  is  promptly  and 
much  more  justly  retorted  on  his  lordship  by  De  Maistre.  The 
quaint,  imaginative,  innovating  character  of  his  technical  vo- 
cabulary is  a  prominent  feature  of  his  own  style.  But  De 
Maistre  was  entirely  ignorant  that  these  neoterisms  were  not 
always  new,  that  they  might  often  be  traced  to  the  writings 
of  the  alchemists,  and  that  they  were  sometimes  mere  repe- 
titions of  terms  previously  employed  by  Roger  Bacon.  This 
was  the  case  frequently,  and  the  instances  in  which  such  was 
the  fact  are  exactly  those  which  are  most  important  and  sig- 
nificant in  the  tenor  of  the  Baconian  Philosophy. 

The  fine  expression  "  magnalia  naturce,"*  to  which  Lord 
Bacon  is  justly  partial,  is  found  in  nearly  the  same  form  in 
Friar  Bacon,  who  speaks  of  the  "  magnalia  scientiarum  et  ar- 
tium."  t  As  the  word  magnalia,  however,  is  not  uncommon 
in  the  Latin  fathers,  is  found  in  the  Vulgate,  and  is  frequent 
in  the  mediaeval  writers  of  poetry  and  prose,  it  must  have  been 
familiar  to  the  cotemporaries  of  Roger  Bacon,  and  might  have 
continued  so  to  the  times  of  Francis  Bacon.  In  the  Hymn  to 
the  Virgin,  composed  by  Rufus  Asterius,  we  find  the  word, 

"  Signa  movent  populos,  cernunt  Magnalia  coeli." 

In  a  hymn  on  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  have 

"  Hajc  tuba,  profecta  de  Sion,  Magnalibus, 
Orbcm  replevit  Mcssiaj." 

In  the  more  worldly  poem  of  a  cotemporary  of  Roger  Bacon, 
the  Philippis  of  William  of  Brittany,  we  meet  with  it  again  ; 

Cur  ego,  qu8e  novi,  proprio  quae  luminc  vidi,  , 

Non  ausim  inagni  Magnalia  scribere  Regis  ?  J 

The  transition  is  not  difficult  from  these  applications  of  the 
phrase  to  Roger  Bacon's  "  magnalia  scientiarum  et  arthim," 
though  it  may  be  a  step  which  only  genius  could  originally 
make.     Still  easier  is  the  further  change  to  Lord  Bacon's 

*  Do  Augm.  Scient.,  Lib.  Ill ,  cap.  v. ;  Lil).  V.,  cap.  ii„  vol.  viii.,  p.  105  and 
p.  275. 

t  Opus  Mnjus,  Pars.  IT.,  cap.  viii.,  p.  23. 

J  These  quotations  arc  borrowed  from  Du  Can  jo,  Gloss.  Med.  and  Inf.  Latin : 
sub  voce,  Magn^alia. 
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"  magnolia  naturce."  But  the  analogy  of  the  two  expressions 
is  worthy  of  note,  although  there  may  be  no  possibility  of 
proving,  and  perhaps  little  propriety  in  supposing  any  direct 
obligation  in  this  case. 

There  is  less  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  employment  of 
another  characteristic  phrase.  Lord  Bacon  employs  too  fre- 
quently, and  too  emphatically,  his  Prerogative  Instances,  and 
these  play  too  important  apart  in  the  iVovwm  Organon,  to  per- 
mit any  hesitation  in  considering  this  application  of  the  term 
prerogatives  as  distinctly  claimed  to  be  his  own.  It  is  intro- 
duced and  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assure  us  that  he  con- 
sidered, or  wished  to  represent  it  in  this  light.  The  want  of 
a  copious  index  to  Bacon's  works  to  facilitate  reference,  and 
the  space  which  would  be  requisite,  alone  prevent  us  from  de- 
monstrating this  point  by  extensive  quotations.  It  is,  how- 
ever, so  flagantly  manifest,  that  it  needs  no  proof  After  all 
the  parade  which  Lord  Bacon  makes  over  his  prerogative  in- 
stances, or  rather  prerogatives  among  instances,  {Prcerogaiivoi 
Instantiarum,)  it  is  a  little  startling  to  read  in  Roger  Bacon, 
"  Experimental  science  has  three  grand  prerogatives  with  re- 
spect to  other  sciences.''*  There  is  no  ecclesiastical  or  mediae- 
val usage  to  explain  the  common  and  distinctive  employment 
of  the  term  by  the  two  philosophers.  They  both  go  back  to 
its  original  classical  signification,  to  its  technical  sense,  and 
not  to  any  barbarous  Latinity.  But  Roger  Bacon  does  no  vio- 
lence to  that  sense  ;  he  attaches  to  it  the  significance  which  it 
primitively  bore,  and  implies  by  it  a  science  which  has  the 
right  to  be  heard  in  advance  of  all  others,  in  consequence  of 
its  preponderant  vote.  Lord  Bacon,  though  expressly  refer- 
ring to  its  primary  meaning,  applies  it  in  a  secondary  sense  by 
making  it  indicate  simply  those  instances  which  have  a  special 
preference  over  others.  After  illustrating  the  First  Prerogative 
of  Experimental  Science,  Roger  Bacon  proceeds  to  give  two  ex- 
amples of  its  Second  prerogative.t  Certainly  the  Exempla 
Prcerogativce  are  sufficiently  analogous  to  the  Proirogativoi  In- 
stantiarum to  justify  the  belief  that  the  one  phrase  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  other.  This  conviction  is  strengthened  by  the 
consideration  that  the  usage  in  both  instances  is  unfamiliar 
and  similar,  though  not  identical;  that  they  are  employed  in 
a  similar  connection  ;  and  that  they  occcur  in  works  and  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  singularly  cognate. 

Roger  Bacon  frequently  indulges  in  expressions  that  seem  to 
be  only  echoed  in  the  pregnant,  sententious,  poetic,  andaphor- 

*  Opus  Majus,  Pars.  VI.,  cap,  ii.,  p.  338.  See  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  chap, 
ix,,  pt.  II,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  490.     9th  English  edition. 

t  Opus  Majus,  Ps.  VI.,  cap,  xii.,  p.  352.  Capitulum  de  Secunda  Proeroga^ 
iivoe  scientice  experimentalis.     Exemplum  I.,  II. 
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ristic  style  of  Francis  Bacon.  He  speaks  of  the  "  arcana  na- 
tures et  artis  ;"  of  the  "  secreta  naturce  et  artis  complentis  na- 
turam."*  These  phrases  ring  in  our  ears  like  the  magnificent 
gems  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  seem  almost  stolen  from  him.  "  Some 
things/'  says  Roger,  "  have  the  beauty  of  knowledge  combined 
with  other  utilities."!  "  Truth,  therefore,  and  utility  are  per- 
fectly identical,"  says  Francis,  "  and  the  effects  are  of  more 
value  as  pledges  of  truth  than  from  the  benefits  they  confer  on 
man/'J  Here  is  a  fine  sentiment  from  the  friar  :  "  We  gladly 
taste  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  but  we  are 
unwilling  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  that  we  may  embrace  the 
dignity  of  virtue  for  the  sake  of  future  happiness."§  Then 
turn  to  the  still  more  beautiful  sentiment  of  the  chancellor : 
"  From  the  lust  of  power  the  angels  fell,  and  men  from  the 
lust  of  knowledge ;  but  of  charity  there  is  no  excess,  and 
neither  angel  nor  man  was  ever  imperiled  thereby." ||  We  may 
also  fitly  compare  the  Philosophla  Prima  of  Lord  Bacon  with 
the  Scientia  divmorum  or  Theologia  yerfecta  of  the  friar.^ 

The  resemblances,  indeed,  between  the  two  authors  increase 
in  number  as  they  increase  in  importance.  There  is  an  occa- 
sional agreement  in  subjects  and  titles  between  their  separate 
treatises  and  parts  of  treatises ;  there  is  a  more  intimate  cor- 
respondence in  their  employment  of  particular  words  ;  the  ex- 
amples of  coincident  phrases  are  still  more  frequent  ;  the  re- 
currence of  similar  ideas  is  even  more  obvious  ;  but  the  gene- 
ral procedure  and  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  the  two  philo- 
sophers are  so  nearly  identical,  as  well  as  their  aims,  that  one 
must  have  copied  from  the  other.  Chronology  decides  which 
is  the  original. 

In  Jebb's  catalogue  of  the  works  attributed  to  Roger  Bacon 
are  mentioned,  one  book,  De  Gausis  Ignorantioi  Humana^,  one 
De  Impedimentis  8apientiai,  and  two  De  Utilitate  Scientiarum. 
These,  he  thinks,  may  all  be  recognised  in  the  First  and  Se- 
cond Books  of  the  Opus  Majus,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
admit  the  correctness  of  his  opinion.  These  opening  books  of 
the  greater  work  are  succeeded  by  others  which  treat  sepa- 
rately of  all  the  sciences  then  known,  explaining  their  capaci- 
ties, indicating  their  uses,  and  suggesting  the  ameliorations 
which  they  admitted.  The  whole  is  concluded  by  a  part  de- 
voted to  the  illustration  of  the  principles,  character,  and  excel- 
lence of  the  experimental  method,  which  is  advocated  through- 

*  Opus  Majus,  Pa.  I.,  cnp.  x.,  p.  11.    f  Opus  Mnjus,  Ps.  VI.,  cap.  xii.,  p.  358. 

X  Nov.  Orj^.  Lib  I.,  Aph.  cxxiv.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  276. 

§  Opus  Mnjus,  Ps  III.,  p.  35. 

II  Procf.  Instaur.  Magna,  vol.  ix.,  p.  160,  and  note  Dc  Augm.  Sci.,  Lib.  VII., 
cap.  i.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  390. 

"f  De  Augin.  Sci.,  Lib.  III.,  cap.  i.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  152,  153.  Opus  Majus,  Pars. 
11.,  cap.  viii.,  p.  30. 
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out.  Lord  Bacon  did  not  live  to  complete  his  vast  designs, 
but  the  outlines  of  his  system  are  drawn  in  the  Advancement 
of  Learning ;  and  two  parts  of  it  are  completed  and  filled  up 
in  the  treatise  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum  and  the  Novum 
Organo7i*  The  other  parts  of  the  Instauratio  Magna,  which 
were  never  finished,  were  only  amplifications  and  practical 
applications  of  his  doctrine,  corresponding  with  the  interme- 
diate parts  of  Roger  Bacon's  work.  If  the  Advancement  of 
Learning,  or  the  De  Augmentis  Scientiarum  and  the  Novum 
Organon,  be  compared  with  the  Opus  Majus,  the  methods  and 
order  contemplated  by  the  two  Bacons  will  appear  virtually 
the  same.  Both  descant  upon  the  dignity  and  benefits  of 
learning  ;  both  devote  themselves  assiduously  to  the  exposure 
of  the  obstacles  to  true  knowledge,  and  to  the  causes  of  igno- 
rance or  false  knowledge  among  men  ;  and  both  take  a  survey 
of  the  whole  field  of  science,  present  and  prospective,  and  pro- 
pose experimentation  as  the  remedy  for  defects,  and  the  means 
of  further  improvement. 

When  we  descend  from  generalities  to  details,  the  resem- 
blance is  more  remarkable.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Second  Book  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning,]  Lord  Bacon 
dedicates  his  Essay  to  James  I.,  speaks  humbly  of  himself, 
and  invokes  the  royal  co-operation  in  carrying  the  proposed 
reform  of  science  into  effect.  He  dwells  upon  the  necessity 
of  ampler  academical  and  other  public  institutions,  and  ex- 
presses the  confident  hope  that  what  is  beyond  private  means 
and  private  abilities  to  accomplish,  will  be  achieved  by  the 
combination  of  labour  and  the  exertions  of  successive  genera- 
tions. Roger  Bacon  addresses  himself  to  the  Pope  at  the  close 
of  the  First  Book  of  the  Opus  Majus,l  invites  his  assistance, 
that  the  multitude,  guided  by  his  munificence,  may  prosecute 
the  great  enterprise  with  energy  and  success.  He  says  : — 
"  *  *  *  non  tamen  credat  Serenitas  Vestra,  quod  ego  *  *  * 
indignus  sub  umbra  Glorias  Vestras  suscitem  aliquam  super 
facto  studii  molestiam  :  sed  ut  mensa  Domini  ferculis  sapien- 
tibus  cumulata,  ego  pauperculus  micas  mihi  colligam  deciden- 
tes.''  Lord  Bacon  exclaims : — **  *  *  *  ^um  me  comparo  et 
accingor,  non  sum  nescius  quantum  opus  moveam,  quamque 
difficilem  provinciam  sustineam ;  etiam  quam  sint  vires  mi- 
nime  voluntati  pares  ;  attamen  magnam  in  spem  venio,  si  ar- 
dentior  meus  erga  litteras  amor  me  longius  provexerit,  usurum 

*  We  cannot  regard  the  Second  Book  of  the  Novum  Organon,  however,  other- 
wise than  as  a  merely  provisional  sketch,  intended  to  be  enlarged,  modified 
corrected,  and  perhaps  superseded,  but  not  finished. 

t  Bacon's  Works,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  89-100 ,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  76-87.  We  prefer  quot- 
ing from  the  De  Augm.  Scientiarum. 

X  Opus  Majus,  Pars  I.,  c.  xvi.,  pp.  16,  17. 
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me  excusatione  aftectus ;  quia  non  simul  cuiquam  conceditur, 
Amure  et  JSapere/'*  Again,  Roger  Bacon  looks  forward  with 
hope  to  the  results  of  future  investigation,  and  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  posterity.  "  Quod  si  non  est  temporis  vestri  omnia 
apud  Yulgum  consummare,  poterit  Vestra  Magnificentia  locare 
fundamenta,  fontes  eruere,  radices  figere,  ut  Vestrse  Sereni- 
tatis  successores,  quod  feliciter  inceptum  fuerit,  valeant  feli- 
cius  adimplere/'  Let  the  whole  tenor  of  Francis  Bacon's 
Dedication  to  James  I.  be  compared  with  this  remark,  and 
then  let  particular  attention  be  paid  to  these  remarks  of  the 
Chancellor's  : — "  Circa  postremum  de  impossibilitate  ita  sta- 
tuo  ;  ea  omnia  possibilia  et  prcestabilia  censenda  quos  ab  ali- 
quibus  perfici  possint,  licet  non  a  quibusvis  ;  et  qua3  a  multis 
conjunctum,  licet  non  ab  uno ;  et  quee  in  successione  ssecu- 
lorum  licet  non  eodem  9bvo  ;  et  denique  quse  publica  cura  et 
sumptu  licet,  non  opibus  et  industria  singulorum." 

The  firm  conviction  of  Lord  Bacon  in  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  reform  heralded  by  him,  and  the  lofty  enthusiasm  of 
that  conviction,  breathe  through  the  whole  course  of  his 
writings.  These  traits  are  so  indelibly  impressed  upon  his 
pages,  that  it  would  be  useless  and  tedious  to  exemplify  them 
by  quotations.  But  the  same  generous  confidence,  combined 
with  the  utmost  personal  humility,  is  manifested  on  several 
occasions  by  the  friar.  "  Let  us  freely  tolerate,"  says  he,t 
**  the  introduction  of  investigations  which  kindly  minister  to 
truth,  because  truth  will  always  prevail,  though  not  without  a 
struggle,  until  Antichrist  and  his  precursors  appear.  For  the 
goodness  of  God  is  ever  ready  to  multiply  the  gift  of  knowledge 
through  the  succession  of  generations,  and  to  transform  for 
the  better  the  opinions  of  the  new  ages."  He  adds  ;  "  Later 
times  have  in  some  points  corrected  Aristotle,  and  greatly  ex- 
tended his  discoveries  ;  and  this  extension  will  proceed  even 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  because  in  human  inventions  there  is 
nothing  perfect  or  complete.''^  The  idea  contained  in  these 
extracts  is  not  original  with  "  the  admirable  doctor ;"  it  is 
found  in  the  Natural  Questions  of  Seneca,  which  were  in  his 
hands,§  and  were  a  common  text-book  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  had  been  the  common-place  of  philosophers  before  the  times 
of  Lord  Bacon  ;||   for  the  reformation  of  philosophy  had  al- 

*  De  Augm.  Scient.,  Lib.  IT.,  vol.  viii ,  p.  86. 
+  Opus  Mnjus,  Pars  I.,  cap.  ix.,  p.  11. 

I  Opus  Mnjus,  Pars  II.,  cap.  viii.,  p.  27. 

§  Opus  Majlis,  Pars  III.,  p.  36.  "Et  nos  suraus  filii  et  successores  sanctorum 
et  sapieutum  philosophorum,  ut  Boethii,  Senccic,  Tullii,  Varronis,  et  aliorum 
sapientum  usque  ad  hajc  ultima  tcmpora." 

II  So  Henry  Cornelius  Agrippa,  De  Incertitudine  et  Vanitate  Scientiarum, 
cap.  C  :  '*.  .  .  non  solum  ha;  scientia;  et  artes,  sed  ct  has  littera;  et  charactcres 
quibusutunurperibunt,  et  resurgent  alia;,  ctfortasse  jam  saspiusextinctae  fuerutit, 
et  sa;piu8  iterum  resurrexerunt."  Vide  Seneca,  Nat.  Qusest.,  Lib.  VIII.,  c.  xxv 
§§4,6;  c.  XXX.,  §5. 
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ready  become,  not  merely  a  vague  anticipation,  but  the  avowed 
object  of  numerous  tentatives.  If  it  should  be  discovered  that 
Lord  Bacon  has  borrowed  or  imitated  the  utterance,  the  sen- 
timents, the  style,  the  expressions,  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
Franciscan  monk,  it  would  be  still  easier  to  prove  that  he  had 
levied  heavy  contributions,  without  acknowledgment,  upon 
the  other  reformers  less  remote  from  his  own  times.*  This 
point  we  may  have  the  opportunity  of  illustrating  inciden- 
tally. 

We  have  been  anxious  to  introduce  the  evidences  which 
justify  the  suspicion  of  Francis  Bacon's  obligations  to  lloger 
so  gradually,  that  they  may  prepare  the  way  for  more  con- 
clusive testimonies,  and  give  to  the  whole  array  a  cumulative 
effect.  Francis  Bacon  was  a  m.an  of  wonderful  and  versatile 
powers  of  mind,  and  of  vast  genius.  Tact,  sagacity,  ingenuity, 
depth,  eloquence,  and  facility  of  expression,  he  possessed  in 
the  highest  degree.  After  all  possible  deductions  are  made 
from  his  reputation,  he  will  still  remain  a  great  man,  a  great 
reformer,  a  great  philosopher.  If  such  a  man  stooped  to  pla- 
giarism, or  the  semblance  of  plagiarism,  he  would  carefully 
conceal  all  traces  of  the  source  to  which  he  was  indebted.  It 
is,  consequently,  a  difficult  as  well  as  a  delicate  task  to  de- 
monstrate the  suspected  crime,  and  to  catch  the  criminal 
flagrante  delicto;  and,  however  strong  the'  direct  testimony 
may  be,  it  will  be  scarcely  credited,  unless  the  evidence  is 
sustained  by  previous  indications,  and  the  combined  signifi- 
cance of  the  separate  testimonies  is  duly  appreciated. 

It  may  be  that  everything  hitherto  advanced  is  insufficient 
to  prove  that  the  later  philosopher  was  indebted  to  his  prede- 
cessor. If  this  constituted  the  entire  proof,  it  might  be  re- 
presented as  too  slight  to  sustain  any  definite  conclusion, 
though,  in  our  opinion,  it  would  sanction  a  very  strong  suspi- 
cion of  such  obligations.  "When,  however,  this  is  confirmed 
by  such  coincidences  as  could  not  be  accidental,  and  which, 
nevertheless,  are  essential  characteristics  of  each  author,  these 
acquire  additional  strength  themselves,  and  prepare  us  for  a 
more  correct  and  prompt  estimation  of  the  relations  of  the 
parties. 

Will  any  casual  agreement  explain  the  fact,  that  both  allege 
the  same  four  impediments  to  correct  knowledge?  Roger 
Bacon  declares  that  "  there  are  four  principal  obstacles  to  the 
discovery  of  truth,  which  embarrass  every  one  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  and  scarcely  permit  any  to  attain  true  wisdom  ; 

*  Morhofius,  Polyhistor,  Ps.  I ,  Lib.  II.,  cap.  iv.,  §  14,  torn.  I.,  p.  345,  says : 
"...  non  pauci  etiam  barbara  ilia  setate  fuerunt,  quibus  his  similia,  quse  Veru- 
lamius  proponit,  in  mentem  venerunt." 
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namely,  the  example  of  frail  and  inadequate  authority  ;  length 
of  custom  or  habit ;  the  belief  of  the  untrained  multitude ; 
and  the  concealment  of  one's  own  ignorance  with  the  preten- 
sion to  apparent  learning/'*  It  is  stated  by  Brucker,t  that 
Roger  Bacon  wrote  an  essay  "  On  the  Four  IFniversal  Causes 
of  Human  Ignorance/'  This  must  have  been  the  work  en- 
titled in  Jebb's  catalogue,  De  Causis  Ignorantloi  Humaiice, 
and  which  that  learned  editor,  as  already  observed,  regards  as 
contained  in  the  First  Book  of  the  Opus  Majus.  If,  however, 
it  was  a  separate  work,  the  means  are  not  accessible  to  us  of 
determining  the  fact,  or  consulting  its  pages.  We  must  con- 
tent ourselves  Avith  what  is  before  us,  but  that  suffices  to  de- 
monstrate that  Roger  Bacon  reduced  the  chief  impediments  to 
the  apprehension  of  truth  to  four,  to-wit,  authority,  habit, 
popular  opinion,  and  vain  ostentation. 

Is  it  an  accident  that  Lord  Bacon  agrees  so  completely  with 
Roger  Bacon  in  declaring  that  "  four  species  of  idols  beset  the 
human  mind  ;  to  which,  for  distinction's  sake,  we  have  as- 
signed names  ;  calling  the  first,  Idols  of  the  Tribe  ;  the  second. 
Idols  of  the  Den ;  the  third.  Idols  of  the  Market ;  the  fourth, 
Idols  of  the  Theater  ?"J  The  designations  are  Lord  Bacon's, 
and  are  glaring  instances  of  that  constant  aiFection  of  quaint 
and  novel  technicalities,  which  was  peculiar  to  his  style.  But 
the  division  itself  is  Roger  Bacon's.  If  the  developments  of 
these  general  fallacies  by  each  author  are  carefully  compared 
together,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  Idols  of  the  Theater  cor- 
respond with  the  fallacies  proceeding  from  undue  reverence 
for  authority ;  the  Idols  of  the  Market  with  those  occasioned 
by  vulgar  opinion  ;  the  Idols  of  the  Den  with  those  resulting 
from  habit ;  and  the  Idols  of  the  Tribe,  alone,  do  not  accord 
thoroughly  with  those  caused  by  empty  display  and  the  desire 
to  conceal  ignorance.  These  fallacies  seem  to  be  included 
under  the  Idols  of  the  Tribe,§  but  they  are  not  distinctly  as- 
signed to  any  of  the  four  divisions  ;  and  on  a  close  examina- 
tion it  will  be  discovered  that  there  is  much  confusion  in 
Lord  Bacon's  distribution  of  fallacies,  and  that  the  four  genei^a, 
which  the  translator  has  clumsily  rendered  species,  run  con- 
tinually into  each  other.  His  hand  is  not  as  steady  as  Roger 
Bacon's  in  drawing  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  se- 
veral classes,  and  his  exposition  manifests  much  more  poetry 
than  logic. 

We  cannot  repress  the  conviction  that  Lord  Bacon  originally 

*  Opus  Majus,  Pars  I,  cap.  i.,  pp.  1,  2. 

+  Bruckcr,  Ilirt.  Grit.  Phil,  torn.  HI.,  p.  822. 

i  Nov.  Org.,  lib.  I.,  Aph.  xxxix. 

§  Vido  Nov.  Org.,  Lib.  I.,  Aph.  xlix. 
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derived  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  idols  from  his  Franciscan 
precursor,  and  that  he  expanded  and  modified  them  according 
to  his  own  taste,  with  rare  sagacity  and  exuberant  imagina- 
tion. He  did  not  copy  servilely,  but  if  he  copied  at  all  he  is 
guilty,  because  he  studiously  concealed  the  obligation  and 
withheld  all  commendation.  We  only  remember  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  he  has  mentioned  Roger  Bacon ;  but  that  in- 
stance proves  that  he  either  was  acquainted,  or  pretended  to 
be  acquainted,  with  his  writings,  and  that  he  disguised  their 
true  character.*  His  own  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  fallacies 
grew  as  he  advanced  in  his  philosophical  career.  The  idols 
are  not  mentioned  under  their  distinctive  names  in  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning,t  though  their  subsequent  appellations 
manifestly  grew  out  of  the  metaphorical  expressions  there  em- 
ployed. These  designations  are  introduced  in  the  Novum 
Organon,  and  thence  transferred  to  the  treatise  De  Aug7aentis 
SciantiaTum,X  whose  views,  however,  approximate  in  other 
respects  to  the  original  draft  of  the  doctrine.  The  distribu- 
tion of  fallacies,  as  it  appears  in  the  Organon,  was,  therefore, 
not  conceived  at  a  single  heat,  but  gradually  assumed  its  pre- 
sent shape.  Still,  in  the  earlier  and  the  later  forms,  it  bears 
such  a  resemblance  to  the  ideas  of  Roger  Bacon,  that  we  can- 
not resist  the  conviction  that  it  was  thence  derived.  There  is 
a  singular  and  inexplicable  substitution,  at  times,  of  four  for 
three  classes  of  fallacies,  and  three  for  four  in  the  writings  of 
Lord  Bacon.§  This  vaccillation  produces  much  confusion,  and 
is  wholly  unintelligible,  until  we  perceive  a  similar  hesitancy 
and  inconsistency  in  Roger  Bacon,  || 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  mode  of  reasoning  usually 
adopted  by  Roger  Bacon  is  widely  different  from  that  em- 
ployed by  Francis.  The  former  assails  authority ;  he  declares 
it  to  be  cause  of  fallacy ;  yet  his  opposition  to  it  is  sustained 
by  the  citation  of  authorities.  Each  position  is  backed  by  a 
long  array  of  quotations  from  saints  and  sinners,  from  the 
classical  authors,  from  the  Christian  fathers,  from  the  Arabian 
philosophers,  and  occasionally  from  his  cotemporaries,  of 
whom  he  speaks  not  very  highly.  1[  Some  reason  for  this  pro- 
cedure may,  however,  be  discovered  in  the  fact,  that  the  Opus 

*  In  his  censure  of  the  alchemists,  he  remarks,  "  Yet  I  count  them  not  all 
alike ;  forasmuch  as  there  is  a  useful  sort  ot  them,  who,  not  very  solicitous  about 
theories,  do,  by  a  kind  of  mechanic  subtilty,  lay  hold  of  the  extensions  of  things  ; 
such  is  Bacon."— Interpretation  of  Nature,  vol.  xv.,  p.  98,  vol.  x.,  p.  440. 

t  Bacon's  Works,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  190-193. 

X  De  Augm.  Scient.,  Lib,  V.,  cap.  iv.,  vol,  viii.,  pp.  292-296. 

§  Advancement  of  Learning,  vol.  ii.,  p.  193.  De  Augm.  Sclent.,  Lib.  V.,  cap. 
iv.,  vol,  viii.,  p.  292. 

II  Opus  Majus,  Ps.  L,  cap.  ii.,  p.  2 ;  cap.  iii.,p.  3 ;  cap.  iv.,  p.  6 ;  cap.  viii., 
p.  9 ;  cap.  ix.,  p.  9. 

f  Opus  Majus,  Pars  I.,  cap.  vii.,  p.  9. 
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Majus  was  addressed  to  Pope  Clement  IV.,  and  was  written 
for  his  special  illumination. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  four  kinds  of  causes,  the  efficient, 
the  material,  the  formal,  and  the  final,  which  were  accepted 
by  both  the  Bacons.  These  are  borrowed  from  Aristotle,  and 
had  been  fully  expounded  by  Abelard.*  But  we  will  note 
that  the  maxim  of  Aristotle,  repudiated  in  our  days,  and 
which  Lord  Bacon  has  been  represented  as  repudiating,  that 
true  knowledge  is  a  knowledge  of  causes,  is  distinctly  endorsed 
by  him,  '^  liecte  ponitur  ;  vere  scire  est  per  caussas  scire."'f 

Induction  and  experimentation  have  been  regarded  almost 
universally  as  the  characteristic  triumphs  of  the  Baconian 
method,  meaning  thereby  the  method  of  Lord  Bacon.  In 
very  recent  times  the  more  intelligent  scholars  have  renounced 
this  old  delusion,  and,  acknowledging  the  important  services 
rendered  by  Lord  Bacon  in  directing  public  attention  more 
forcibly  to  these  processes,  they  have  ascribed  to  Socrates  and 
Aristotle  the  merit  of  developing  the  inductive  system,  and  to 
the  alchemists  the  credit  of  having  employed  experimentation 
in  physical  inquiries,  and  of  having  applied  induction  to  the 
investigation  of  nature  with  much  greater  success  than  at- 
tended the  efforts  of  Lord  Bacon.  If,  indeed,  he  had  other- 
wise any  special  claims  to  original  invention  in  these  respects, 
they  would  be  sadly  attenuated  when  it  was  recognised  that 
he  had  been  anticipated  by  Roger  Bacon.  Both  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding are  contemplated  in  the  significant  precept,  "perex- 
perientiam  sensibiiem  in  arcanis  naturae  et  artis  expergefactus 
inveniat  rationem."X  Nor  can  it  be  objected,  that  the  induc- 
tion proposed  by  the  friar  is  nothing  more  than  the  "inductio 
simplex"  ascribed  by  Lord  Bacon  to  Aristotle.  It  is  true,  he 
does  not  trouble  himself  with  the  cumbrous  and  complicated 
system  of  Instances,  Prerogative,  Negative,  Comparative, 
Proximate,  Exclusive,  Solitary,  Migratory,  Conspicuous,  Clan- 
destine, Constitutive,  Proportionate,  Conterminous,  Dominant, 
Concomitant  and  Hostile,  Subjunctive,  Federative,  Crucial, 
Divorcing,  Illuminating,  Thural,  Citing,  Itinerant,  Supple- 
mentary, Twitching,  Mathematical,  Benevolent,  Ferular,  Cur- 
sive, Quantitative,  Wrestling,  Suggestive,  and,  what  might 
have  included  all  and  dispensed  with  all,  Instances  generalUy 
Useful.  He  does  not  embarrass  himself  with  this  artificial 
and  inoperative  machinery,  nor  does  he  concern  himself  with 
First  and  Second  Vintages,  but  he  distinctly  declares  that  his 
notion  of  the  experimental  procedure  was  very  different  from 

*  Remusat  Abelard,  No.  IT,  chap,  v.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  444. 

+  Nor.  Org.,  Lib.  II.,  Aph.  n.  , 

I  Opus  Majus,  Pars  I.,  cap.  x.,  p,  11. 
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anything  contained  in  Aristotle,  Seneca,  or  Avicenna,*  and 
Lord  Bacon  makes  a  similar  declaration  for  himself. *f* 

There  is  nothing  in  Lord  Bacon  more  urgent  or  explicit 
than  the  manner  in  which  Roger  Bacon  continually  insists 
upon  the  necessity  of  observation  and  experimentation.  It  is 
not  a  bare  or  hurried  perception  of  facts  and  relations  "which 
will  content  him,  but  a  regular,  methodical,  diligent  investiga- 
tion, assisted,  in  case  of  necessity,  by  suitable  apparatus.  This 
is  evident  from  his  plain  and  repeated  declarations,^  and  is 
acknowledged  by  Humboldt. §  In  one  respect  Roger  Bacon's 
views  reached  through  the  future  generations  far  beyond  the 
range  of  Lord  Bacon's,  and  anticipated  the  time  when  the 
physical  sciences  would  be  treated  mathematically, — a  provi- 
sion only  realised  by  the  labours  of  Newton,  La  Place  and 
Fourier.  !| 

There  is  a  distinctive  feature  in  the  Baconian  philosophy 
which  has  been  rarely  noticed,  though  it  is  one  of  its  most 
valuable  characteristics,  and  the  one  which  has  unconsciously 
exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  our  modern  sciences  and 
scientific  methods.  This  is  the  entire  elimination  of  all  con- 
sideration of  first  principles,  and  the  repudiation  of  all  re- 
search into  occult  causes.  It  is  a  point  frequently  and  most 
strenuously  insisted  on  by  Lord  Bacon,ir  but  it  is  not  original 
with  him.     The  same  doctrine  is  inculcated  by  Roger  Bacon,** 

*  "  Sed  nee  Aristoteles,  nee  Avicenna  in  suis  naturalibus  hujusmodi  rerum 
notitiam  nobis  dederunt ;  nee  Seneca,  qui  de  eis  libruin  composuit  specialera, 
sed  scientia  experiraentalis  ista  certificat." 

f  Instaur.  Magna.  Distributio  Operis,  vol.  viii.,  p.  167  ;  v.  Nov.  Org.,  Lib.  I., 
Apb.  Lxix. 

X  "  Ad  haec  intelligenda  necessariura  est  uti  experientiis  certis."  Opus  Majus, 
Ps.  VI,,  cap.  vii.,  p.  344.  "  H^ec  omnia  docet  experientia,  sicut  de  Iride,  unde 
argumenta  non  certificant  ha;c,  sed  grandes  experientije  per  instrumenta  per- 
quiruntur,  et  per  varia  necessaria ;  et  idco  nullus  scrmo  in  his  potest  certificare  ; 
totum  enim  dependet  ab  experientia;  et  propter  hoc  non  reputo  me  attigisse  hie 
plenam  veritatem,  quia  nondum  expertus  sum  omnia,  quae  opporteat  rcquiri  in 
studio  sapientise  ;  ...  sic  igitur  quilibet  sapiens  de  facili  recipiet,  quod 
experientia  certificnt  quaestiones  circa  has  res,  et  non  argumentum."  Opus 
Majus,  Ps.  VI.,  cap.  xii ,  p.  351.  "  Veritates  magnificas  in  terminis  aliarum 
scientiarum,  in  quas  per  nullam  viam  possunt  illae  scientite  base  sola  scientiarum 
domina  speculativarum  [Experimental  Philosophy)  potest  dare."  Opus  Majus, 
Ps.  VI.,  cap.  xii. ;  De  Sec.  Prairog.     Sci.  Exp.,  p.  352. 

§  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  Part  II.,  sect,  vi.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  619,  620.     Ed.  Bohn. 

11  "Nulla  scientia  potest  sciri  sine  mathematica."  Opus  Majus,  Ps.  VI.,  cap. 
ii.,  p.  338.  "...  scientias  alias  non  debere  sciri  per  argumenta  dialcctica  et 
sophistica,  (cf.  Nov.  Org,.  Lib.  I.,  Aph.  xi.)  quge  introducuntur  communiter,  sed 
per  demonstrationes  mathematicas  descendentes  in  veritates  et  opera  aliarum 
scientiarum,  et  regulantes  eas,  sine  quibusnec  possunt  intelligi,  nee  manifestari, 
nee  doceri,  nee  disci,"  &c..  &c.     Op.  Maj.,  Ps.  IV.,  Distinct.  I.,  cap.  iii.,  p.  49. 

f  Fab.  Cupid.,  vol.  ix.,  p.  99.  De  Augm.  Scient.,  lib.  V.,  cap.  ii.,  vol.  viii., 
p.  262.     Nov.  Org.,  Lib.  I.,  Aph.  Ixvi. 

**  "  .  ,  .  hse  veritates  non  sunt  de  primarum  substantia,  sed  penitus  extra 
eas,  licet  sint  in  terminis  earum,  quum  nee  sint  qusestiones  ibi,  nee  priucipia." 
Op.  Maj.,  Ps.  VI.,  cap.  xii.,  p.  352 ;  cf.  Ps.  I.,  cap.  x.,  p.  11. 
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and  has  been  repeated,  more  or  less  distinctly,  by  many  other 
philosophers,  ancient  and  modern.  In  them,  however,  it  is, 
until  very  recent  times,  rather  an  indication  than  a  cardinal 
principle.* 

We  will  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  special  positions  assumed  by  the  two  Dromios.  For 
the  sake  of  condensation  we  will  refrain  from  commentary,  as 
far  as  practicable,  though  the  temptations  to  violate  this  rule 
will  be  almost  irresistible,  and  we  will  also  exhibit  our  illus- 
trations, whenever  it  can  be  done  conveniently,  in  parallel 
columns.  We  shall  also  occasionally  append  extracts  from 
other  authors,  who  may  have  rendered  unavowed  services  to 
Lord  Bacon.  We  turn  to  the  Novum  Organon,  and  commence 
with  the  celebrated  Aphorism  with  which  it  opens : — 

"  Man,  as  the  minister  and  in-  "  The  whole  aim  of  philosophy 

terpreter  of  nature,  does  and  un-  is  nothing  more  than  to   evolve 

derstands  as  much  as  his  observa-  the   natures    and    properties    of 

tions  on  the  order  of  nature,  either  things." — Bog.  Bacon,  Op.  Maj., 

with  regard  to  things  or  the  mind,  Ps.  II,  cap.  viii,  p.  22,     "  .  .  .  . 

permit  him,  and  neither  knows  multa  secreta  naturae  et  artis  com- 

nor  is  capable  of  more." — Nov.  plentis  naturam." — Op.  Maj.,  Ps. 

Org.,   Lib.  I,  Aph.   i.    Cf  Inst.  I,  cap.  x,  p.  ll.ij: 
Magna.  Distr.  Op.,  vol.  ix,  p.  178. 

**  The  unassisted  hand,  and  the         "  Truths  are  infinite,  and  so  are 

imderstanding  left  to  itself,  pos-  virtues,  and  there  are  innumer- 

sess  but  little  power.     Effects  are  able  degrees  of  truth  and  virtue, 

produced  by  the  means  of  instru-  so  that  the  human  mind  is  mani- 

ments  and  helps,  which  the  un-  festly  insufficient  to  provide  what 

derstanding  requires  no  less  than  is  necessary  in  all  things,  or  to 

the  hand." — Nov.  Org.,  I,  Aph.  avoid  falsehood  and  evil  in  single 

II.     Cf.  De  Augm.  Sci.,  Lib.  V,  things." — Bog.  Bacon,  Op.  Maj., 

cap.  ii,  vol.  viii,  p.  264.1  Ps.  I,  cap.  vii.  p.  7. 

*  Theophrast.,  Metaph.,  c.  5.  Aristot.,  Metaph.,  III.,  cap.  iv. ;  X ,  c.  5,  6. 
Anal.  Post.,  I.,  c.  ii.  Alex  Aphrod.,  Schol,  Aristot.,  pp.  625,  527,  692,  605,  653. 
Asclep.  Schol.,  p.  699.  Ammon.  Schol.,  p.  519.  Plat.,  Tim.,  p.  17,  Caietan. 
ap.  Leibn's :  torn,  i.,  p.  94.  Leibnitz,  Op.,  torn,  i.,  p.  cxliv,  clxi.  Des  Cartes. 
ap.  Morell.,  Hist.  Phil.,  p.  117.  Spinoza,  Ibid.,  p.  125.  Jacobi,  Ibid.,  p.  697, 
Coint6,  Syst.  Phil.  Pos.,  vol.  i.,  p.  7: 

t  "  okug  Si  7}  Tiyj)^  rdi.  /msv  smnXli  a  vj  (pvffig  advmrsT  ccmpydgaedat, 
roc  de  fiiihikai."  Aristot.,  Phys.,  Ausc.  II,  VIII.  "  Homo  non  est  institutor 
naturae,  sed  utiturin  operibus  artisct  virtutis  ad  suum  usum  rebus  naturalibns.'' 
S.  Thorn.  Aquin.,  Summa.,  Ps.  I,  Qu.  xxii,  Art.  ii.  "  .  .  .  ut  exindc  stupenda 
sajpe  consurgant  miracula,  non  tam  arte  quara  natura,  cui  sears  ista  ministram 
exhibet  hajc  operanti."  H  Com.  Agrippa,  De  Incert,  et  Van.  Scient.,  c.  xlii. 
**.....  cum  tamen  ars  omnis  non  posset  naturam  superare,  sed  illam  iraitatur, 
ct  longis  passibus  scquitur,  et  multo  fortior  sit  vis  natura;  quam  artis."  H  Coru. 
Agrippa,  ejusd.  op.,  c.  xc.     Cf.  Fr.  Bacon,  Nov.  Org.,  I,  Aph.  lu. 

X  The  idea  of  an  instrument  for  the  mind  is  taken  from  the  word  Organon, 
and  Aristot.,  Probl.,  Lib  xxx,  §  6. 
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''  Even  the  effects  already  dis- 
covered are  due  to  chance  and 
experiment,  (casual  experience  1 ) 
rather  than  to  the  sciences." — 
Nov.  Org.,  I,  Aph.  viii.* 


"  Experience  assures  us  of  this, 
since  more  of  the  secrets  of  wis- 
dom have  been  discovered  among 
the  simple  and  neglected,  than 
among  those  famous  with  the  vul- 
gar."— Op.  Maj.,  Ps.  I,  cap.  x,  p. 
12. 


"  Our  only  hope  then  is  in 
genuine  induction." — Nov.  Org., 
I,  Aph.  XIV.  Of.  Instaur.  Mag. 
Distr,  Op.  vol.  ix,  p.  170.  De 
Aum.  Sci.,  Lib.  V,  cap.  ii,  vol.  viii, 
p.  262. 


"  There  are  and  can  exist  but 
two  ways  of  investigating  and  dis- 
covering truth.  The  one  hurries 
on  rapidly  from  the  senses  and 
particulars  to  the  most  general 
axioms  ;  and  from  them  as  princi- 
ples, and  their  supposed  indis- 
putable truth,  derives  and  dis- 
covers the  intermediate  axioms. 
This  is  the  way  now  in  use.  The 
other  constructs  its  axioms  from 
the  senses  and  particulars,  by  as- 
cending continually  and  gradually, 
till  it  finally  arrives  at  the  most 
general  axioms,  which  is  the  true 
but  unattempted  way." — Nov. 
Org.,  I,  Aph.  XIX.  Of.  Aph.  lxix, 
civ.  Inst.  Magna.  Distr.  Op.,  vol. 
ix,  p.  167. 


*'  Therefore  let  not  your  Holi- 
ness be  surprised,  nor  disdain  the 
authority,  if  my  labours  are  op- 
posed to  the  habits  of  the  multi- 
tude and  vulgar  examples.  For 
this  is  the  only  way  of  arriving 
at  the  knowledge  of  truth  and 
perfection." — Op.  Mag.,  Ps.  I. 
cap.  viii,  p.  9. 

•  "This  Experimental  Science 
has  three  great  prerogatives  with 
respect  to  the  other  sciences.  One 
is  that  it  tests  by  experiment  the 
noble  conclusions  of  them  all.  For 
the  other  sciences  can  discover 
their  principles  by  experiences, 
but  they  arrive  at  their  conclu- 
sions by  arguments  drawn  from 
the  principles  so  found.  But  if 
they  ought  to  have  a  particular 
and  complete  experience  of  their 
conclusions,  they  must  have  it  by 
the  aid  of  this  noble  science." — 
Bog.  Bacon,  Op.  Maj.,  Ps.  Yl, 
cap.  ii,  p.  338. t 

"  For  there  are  two  modes  of 
knowing,  to  wit,  by  argument 
and  experiment.  Argumentation 
concludes  and  makes  us  conclude ; 
butit  neither  certifies  nor  removes 
doubt,  so  that  the  mind  may  rest 
in  the  apprehension  of  truth,  un- 
less this  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  experimental  method.  For 
many  possess  arguments  in  regard 
to  things  which  may  be  known. 


*  This  idea  is  originally  from  Cassiodorus,  Var.  I.  Ep.  ii  "  .  .  .  ut  est  mos 
hominibus,  occasiones  repentinas  ad  artcs  ducere,  talia  exenipla  meditantes, 
fecerunt,"  etc. 

t  This,  however,  is  only  the  reaffirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  Eth. 
Kicomach,,  Lib.  VI,  cap.  iii,  p.  1189,  ed.  Bekker. 
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but  for  want  of  actual  experience, 
they  neglect  them,  and  neither 
avoid  things  pernicious  nor  pro- 
secute the  good Where- 
fore argument  does  not  suffice, 
but  experiment." — Op.  Maj.,  Ps. 
vi,  cap.  ii,  p.  336.  Vide  Ps.  iii, 
p.  35. 

The  opening  aphorisms  of  the  Novum  Organon  contain  the 
essence  of  the  Baconian  reform  of  philosophy,  and  to  these  we 
have  appended  the  parallel  passages  of  Roger  Bacon.  Those 
which  we  have  already  cited  are  succeeded  in  the  Novum  Or- 
ganon by  the  aphorisms  related  to  idols,  and  the  agreement 
subsisting  betAveen  the  two  Bacons  in  regard  to  this  topic  has 
been  noted.  In  our  future  extracts  we  can  follow  no  regular 
order  ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  as  the  characteristic  tenets  of  both 
philosophers  have  been  shewn  to  be  the  same,  and  it  only  re- 
mains for  us  to  illustrate  similarity  in  details.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  expose  all  the  parallelisms,  but  merely  to  select  from 
the  copious  array  which  might  be  adduced.  We  proceed  with 
our  comparisons,  inattentive  to  the  order  of  their  occurrence  : 


"  And  as  we  expect  a  greater 
knowledge  of  human  affairs,  and 
more  mature  judgment,  from  an 
old  man  than  from  a  youth,  on 
account  of  his  experience,  and  the 
\ariety  and  number  of  things  he 
has  seen,  heard,  and  meditated 
upon  ;  so  ws  have  reason  to  ex- 
pect much  greater  things  of  our 
own  a^e,  (if  it  knew  but  its 
strength,  and  would  essay  and  ex- 
ert it,)  than  from  antiquity,  since 
the  world  has  grown  older,  and 
its  stock  has  been  increased  and 
accumulated  with  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  experiments  and  observa- 
tions."— Nov.  Org.,  I,  A  ph.  Lxxxi  v. 

"So  much  concerning  Magic  ; 
the  name  of  which  we  have  i-es- 
cued  from  infamy,  and  the  true 
species  of  which  we  have  distin- 
guished from  thefalseand  ignoble." 
— De  Atujin  Sci,  Lib.  Ill,  cap. 
V,  voh  viii,  p.  197.  The  whole 
pas.<age  (pp.  193-197)  ia  too  long 


"  Moreover,  the  pursuit  of  wis- 
dom ought  always  to  advance  in 
this  life,  since  there  is  nothing 
perfect  in  human  inventions. 
Wherefore,  we,  their  posterity, 
ought  to  supply  the  defects  of  the 
ancients,  because  we  have  entered 
upon  the  possession  of  their  la- 
bours, by  the  aid  of  which,  unless 
we  are  asses,  we  may  be  stimu- 
lated to  still  better  things  ;  for  it 
is  a  most  miserable  condition  to 
be  always  using  the  inventions  of 
others,  and  never  inventing  our- 
selves, as  Boethius  says,  and  as 
we  have  already  shown  in  its  pro- 
j)pr  place."  —  Jiog.  Bacon,  Op, 
Maj. J  Ps.  II,  cap.  viii,  p.  28. 

"  We  have  proposed  inquiries 
in  Magic,  in  which  we  intimate 
that  Magic  is  two-fold  ;  of  which 
one  consists  entirely  of  the  work 
and  authority  of  demons,  a  thing 
truly  execrable  and  portentous  ; 
the  other,  when  it  is  fairly  ex- 
amined, is  nothing  else  than  the 
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to  be  extracted.  CfAdv.  of  Learn- 
ing, B.  II,  vol.  ii,  pp.  145-148. 

(This  distinction  was  made  also 
by  Giov.  Pico  di  Mirandola,  Mar- 
tin del  Rio,  and  H,  Corn.  Agrippa, 
before  Lord  Bacon.) 

"  And  as  concerning  Divine 
Philosophy,  or  Natural  Theology, 
it  is  that  knowledge  or  rudiment 
of  knowledge  concerning  God, 
which  may  be  obtained  by  the 
contemplation  of  his  creatures." — 
Adv.  of  Learning,  B.  II,  vol.  ii, 
p.  128  ;  De  Augm.Sci.,  Lib.  Ill, 
cap.  ii,  vol.  viii,  p.  158  ;  compare 
The  New  Atlantis,  vol.  ii,  p.  349. 

"  This  only  remains,  that  the 
whole  scheme  of  philosophy  be 
commenced  anew,  with  better  pre- 
cautions ;  and  that  there  be  a  uni- 
versal instauration  of  the  sciencas, 
the  arts  and  all  human  lei.rning, 
raised  upon  tbe  proper  founda- 
tions."— Franciscus  Baconus  sic 
cogitavit,  vol.  ix,  p.  146. 

"  But  because  the  distribution 
and  partitions  of  knowledge  are 
not  like  several  lines  that  meet 
in  one  angle,  and  so  touch  but  in 
a  point  ;  but  are  like  branches  of 
a  tree,  that  meet  in  a  stem,  which 
hath  a  dimension  and  quantity  of 
entireness  and  continuance  before 
it  come  to  discontinue  and  break 
itself  into  arms  and  boughs;  there- 
fore it  is  good,  before  we  enter 
into  the  former  distribution,  to 
erect  and  constitute  one  universal 
science,  by  the  name  of  '  Philo- 
sophia  Prima,'  primitive  or  sum- 
mary philosophy,  as  the  main  and 
common  way,  before  we  come 
where  the  ways  part  and  divide 
themselves." — Adv.  of  Learning, 
B.  II.  vol.  ii.  pp.  124,  125.     Cf 


absolute  consummation  of  Natural 
Philosophy." — Apohg.  Baconis,  p. 
80,  cit.  Prolog.  Galeatus,  p.  34. 


"  But  the  aim  of  all  philosophy 
consists  in  this,  that  the  Creator 
should  be  known  by  the  know- 
ledge of  his  creatures,  .  .  .  for 
speculative  philosophy  extends  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Creator 
through  the  knowledge  of  his  crea- 
tures."—6^^.  Maj.,  Ps.  I,  cap.  vii, 


"  Therefore,  philosophers  ought 
to  contemplate  philosophy  as  if  it 
were  recently  discovered  anew, 
so  that  they  may  adapt  it  to  its 
proper  ends." — Op.  Maj.,  Ps.  IT, 
cap.  viii,  p.  31. 


"  For  Metaphysics  *  is  the 
science  of  those  things  which  are 
common  to  all  subjects  and 
sciences,  and  therefore  it  indicates 
the  number  of  the  sciences,  and 
that  another  science  is  required 
superior  to  philosophy,  whose  pro- 
perties it  treats  as  a  whole,  though 
it  cannot  determine  its  particu- 
lars."— Roger  Bacon,  Op.  Maj., 
Ps.  II,  cap.  viii,  p.  30. 

"  There  is  no  author,  who  in 
addition  to  his  main  purpose,  does 
not  introduce  incidentally  some 
things  more  appropriate  else- 
where ;  and  the  cause  of  this  is 
the  connection  of  the  sciences,  be- 
cause each  depends  in  some  sort 
upon  the  rest." — Op.  Maj.,  Ibid.y 
p.  32. 


*  Aristotle  calls  Metaphysics  the  First  Philosophy,  Metaph.  I,  c.  x.  The  dis- 
tinction of  Roger  Bacon  between  Metaphysics  and  Philosophy  corresponds  nearly 
to  that  of  Proudhon  in  his  Creation  de  V  Ordre  dans  VHumanite. 
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De  Augm.  Scient.,  Lib.  III.  cap. 
i,  vol.  viii.  pp.  162,  153. 

"  To  conclude,  therefore,  let  no 
man,  upon  a  weak  conceit  of  pro- 
priety, or  an  ill-a])plied  modera- 
tion, think  or  maintain,  that  a 
man  can  search  too  far,  or  be  too 
■well  studied  in  the  book  of  Grod's 
"word,  or  in  the  book  of  God's 
works,  divinity  or  philosophy  ; 
but  rather  let  men  beware  that 
they  apply  both  to  charity,  and 
not  to  swelling ;  to  use,  and  not  to 
ostentation  ;  and  again,  that  they 
do  not  unwisely  mingle  or  con- 
found these  learnings  together." 
— Adv.  of  Learning,  B.  I.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  13. 

"  For  in  theology  the  stars  of 
philosophy,  which  have  hitherto 
chiefly  enlightened  us,  suffice  no 
longer.  Therefore  it  would  be 
right  to  observe  silence  in  this 
matter."  ....  "Let  us  conclude, 
therefore,  that  sacred  theology 
ought  to  be  drawn  from  the  word 
and  oracles  of  God,  not  from  the 
light  of  nature,  and  the  dictation 
of  reason,"  etc. — De  Augm.  Scient, 
Lib.  IX.,  cap.  i.,  vol.  ix.  pp.  116, 
117. 

"  The  bounds  of  this  knowledge 
are,  that  it  sufficeth  to  convince 
atheism,  but  not  to  inform  reli- 
gion ;  and  therefore  there  was 
never  miracle  wrought  to  convert 
an  atheist,  because  the  light  of 
nature  might  have  led  him  to  con- 
fess a  God  ;  but  miracles  have 
been  wrought  to  convert  idolaters 
and  the  superstitious,  because  no 
light  of  nature  extendeth  to  de- 
clare the  will  and  true  worship  of 
God." — Adv.  of  Learning,  B.  II., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  128;  De  Augm.  Sci., 
Lib.  III.,  cap.  ii.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  158. 


'•  Hence  it  necessarily  follows 
that  we  Christians  ought  to  use 
philosophy  in  divine  things,  and 
to  accept  many  theological  dog- 
mas in  philosophy,  so  that  it  may 
appear  that  one  wisdom  is  shining 
in  both,  which  obligation  I  would 
desire  to  certify,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  unity  of  wisdom,  but 
because,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter, 
it  behooves  in  philosophy  to  re- 
solve the  sublime  sentences  of 
faith  and  theology  which  we  find, 
in  the  books  of  the  philosophers 
and  in  the  walks  of  philosophy." 
— Op.  Maj.,  Ps.  II.,  cap.  viii.,  p. 
28. 

"  The  persuasion  of  faith  is  ne- 
cessary ;  but  this  can  take  place 
only  in  two  modes  ;  either  by  the 
wonderful  works  of  God  which 
are  over  the  faithful  and  the  in- 
fidels, in  regard  to  which  no  one 
can  presume  that  the  way  is  com- 
mon to  believers  and  unbelievers, 
or  by  the  way  common  to  both  ; 
but  this  is  only  by  way  of  philo- 
sophy. Therefore,  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  philosophy  to  afford  con- 
firmation of  the  Christian  faith. 
But  the  articles  of  this  faith  are 
the  peculiar  principles  of  theology ; 
therefore  philosophy  must  descend 
to  the  confirmation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  theology  ;  although  less 
freely  than  in  the  case  of  any  of 
the  other  sciences." — Rog.  Bacon, 
Op.  Maj.,  Ps.  II.,  cap.  viii.,  p.  31. 


Our  budget  is  by  no  means  emptied  ;  the  parallel  instances 
which  we  have  collected  still  abound  ;  but  the  duplex  mode  of 
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their  exhibition  occupies  so  much  space,  that  we  cheerfully 
abandon  it,  as  the  evidence  is  already  sufficient  to  demonstrate 
that  Lord  Bacon,  if  acquainted  with  Roger  Bacon,  as  he  pro- 
fesses to  be,  must  have  either  borrowed  from  him  extensively 
without  confessing  the  loan,  or  must  have  been  aware  that  the 
doctrines  promulgated  by  him  as  new  were  already  contained 
in  the  system  of  the  friar.  In  either  event  he  was  guilty  of 
the  crime,  which,  without  the  least  foundation,  he  has  charged 
upon  Aristotle.  We  shall  add  a  few  passages,  in  the  original 
Latin,  from  Roger  Bacon,  in  which  the  agreement  is  not  so 
direct  and  obvious  as  in  the  examples  already  cited,  but  in 
which  there  is  a  remarkable  community  of  ideas  and  confor- 
mity of  doctrine.  In  the  notes  we  shall  refer  to  the  correspond- 
ing passages  of  Lord  Bacon,  whenever  we  are  able  to  refer  to 
them : 

"  Sed  tamen  quantumcunque  fragilis  sit  aiictoritas,  nomen  habet 
honoris,  et  consuetudo  violentior  est  ad  peccatum  quam  ipsa ;  utraque 
autem  earum  impetuosior  est  sensus  vulgi.  Nam  auctoritas  solum 
allicit,  consuetudo  ligat,  opinio  vulgi  obstinates  parit  et  confiraiat."* 

"  Nomen  autem  auctoritatis  favorabile  est.  Et  ideo  majores  nostri 
venerandi  sunt,  sive  habeant  auctoritatem  veram,  sive  apparentem, 
quse  est  auctoritas  ducum  vulgi." t 

"Nam  tanta  difficultate  videndi  veritatem  premimur  et  vacillamus, 
quod  fere  quilibet  philosophorum  contradicitalii,  ita  quod  vix  in  una 
vanissima  qusestione,  vel  in  uuo  vilissimo  sophismate,  vel  una  opera- 
tione  sapientias,  sicut  in  medicina,  et  chirurgia,  et  aliis  operationibus 
secularium,  unus  cum  alio  concordat.";}: 

"  Nee  est  mirum,  si  dico  istos  libros  logicse  meliores,  nam  oportet 
esse  quatuor  argumenta  veridica,  duo  enim  movent  intellectum  specu- 
latorum  seu  rationem,  soil,  dialecticum  per  debilem  habitum  et  initia- 
lem,  qui  est  opinio,  ut  disponamur  ad  scientium,  quse  est  habitus  com- 
pletus  et  frialis,  in  quo  quiescet  mens  speculando  veritatem.  Et  hie 
habitus  non  adquiritur  per  demonstrationem.  Sed  cum  voluntas  seu 
intellectus  practicus  sit  nobilior  quam  speculativus,  et  virtus  cum 
felicitate  excellit  in  infinitum  scientiam  nudam,  et  nobis  est  magis 
necessaria  sine  comnaratione,  necesse  est  ut  habeamus  argumenta  ad 
exercitandum  per  intellectum  practicum,  prjecipue  cum  magis  simus 
infirmi  in  hac  parte  quam  in  speculatione."§ 

"  Demonstratio  efficacissinia  est  in  speculationibus  nudis,  sed  im- 
potcns  est  omnino  in  practicis,"j| 

"  Hae  rationes  sunt  universales,  sed  in  particulari  contingit  hoc 
ostendi  descendendo  ad  omnes  partes  philosophise,  quomodo  per  appli- 

*  Op.  Maj.  Ps.  I.,  cap.  iv.,  p.  6,    De  Augm.  Scient.,  Lib.  I.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  35. 

t  Op.  Maj.,  Ps.  L,  cap.  v.,  p.  6.  De  Augm,  Sclent.,  Lib.  I.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  39. 
Nov.  Org.,  Lib.  I.,  Aph.  xxxii. 

I  Op.  Maj.,  Ps.  L,  cap.  vi.,  p.  8. 

§  Op.  Maj.,  Ps.  III.,  p.  35.    De  Augm.  Sci.,  Lib.  VIL,  cap.,  i.,  vol.  viii.  p.  390. 

li  Op  Maj.,  Ps.  IIL,  pp.  35,  36.  De  Augm.  Sci.,  Lib.  V.,  cap.  ii.,  vol.  viii., 
p.  262.    Inst.  Mag.  Distr.  Op.,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  157,  172. 
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cationem  mathematicse  sciiintur  omnia.  Et  hoc  nihil  aliud  est,  qiiam 
osteudere  scientias  alias  non  debere  sciri  per  argumenta  dialectica  et 
sophistica,  quae  introducuntur  communiter,  sed  per  demonstrationes 
niathematicas  descendentes  in  veritates  et  opera  aliarum  scientiarum, 
et  regulantes  eas,  sine  quibus  nee  possunt  intelligi,  nee  manifestari, 
nee  doceri,  nee  disci.  Si  quis  vero  in  particulari  descenderet  ai)])li- 
cando  mathematicse  potestatem  ad  singulas  scientias,  viderit  quod 
nihil  in  eis  posset  sciri  magnificum  sine  malhematica."  * 

'*  Oportet  ergo  omnia  certificari  per  viam  experientise.  Sed  du- 
plex est  experientia ;  una  est  per  sensus  exteriores,  etsic  experimenta 
ea,  quse  in  coelo  sunt  per  instrumenta  ad  hoc  facta,  et  hsec  inferiora 
per  opera  certiticata  ad  visum  experimur,  et  quae  non  sunt  pervenientia 
in  locis  in  quibus  sumus,  scimus  per  alios  sapientes  qui  experti  sunt."  t 

And  then  he  wanders  on  to  the  inspiration  of  the  patriarchs 
and  the  necessity  of  divine  illumination  ;  for  if,  in  many  things, 
Roger  Bacon  was  in  advance  of  his  age,  he  was  in  all  deeply 
imbued  with  its  spirit. 

We  will  here  discontinue  our  laborious  gleanings  from  the 
old  Franciscan  friar.  In  our  opinion,  they  are  amply  sufficient 
to  establish  the  fact  of  Lord  Bacon's  direct  or  indirect,  but  very 
extensive,  obligations  to  his  work.  In  Roger  Bacon,  however 
novel  his  views,  or  however  great  his  originality,  there  is  rarely 
any  pretension  to  the  merits  of  a  first  discoverer.  He  is  al- 
ways anxious  to  confirm  his  positions  by  respectable  or  sancti- 
fied authorities  ;  to  shield  himself  from  the  suspicion  of  inno- 
vation by  fathering  his  doctrines  upon  patriarchs,  sages,  and 
Scripture.  If  we  were  familiar  with  the  works  of  Albertus 
Magnus,  Hugh  and  Richard  de  St  Victor,  and  the  other  pre- 
cursors of  Roger  Bacon  ;  if  we  were  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  lucubrations  of  the  early  Alchemists,  with  the  writings  of 
the  Rabbinical  doctors,  and  the  volumes  of  the  Arabian  natu- 
ralists, as  we  are  with  the  Novum  Organon,  we  might  be  able 
to  trace  the  origin  of  Roger  Bacon's  doctrines.  But  his  claims 
to  our  regard  would  not  be  impaired  thereby,  because  he  never 
seeks  to  conceal,  but  always  to  proclaim  and  multiply  his  au- 
thorities, and  because  it  was  the  habitual  practice  of  the 
mediaeval  writers  to  repeat  each  other  without  any  purpose  of 
concealment ;  but  also  without  acknowledgment  frequently. 

With  Lord  Bacon,  the  case  is  entirely  different.  He  an- 
nounces himself  as  the  herald  of  a  new  philosophy;  he  promul- 
gates a  reform  in  his  own  name.  *'  Thus  thought  Francis  of 
Verulam,  and  this  method  he  adopted  himself,  the  knowledge 
of  which  by  his  co-temporaries  and  posterity,  he  deems  of  in- 
terest to  themselves."  J     In  the  whole  range  of  literature  and 

*  Op.  Mnj  ,  Ps.  IV.,  dist.  i ,  cap.  iii.,  p  48.  A  part  of  this  remarkable  pas- 
sage has  been  cited  before. 

t  Op.  Maj.,  Ps.  VI.,  cap.  i.,  p.  337. 

{  "  Franciscus  de  Vcrulamio  sic  cogitavit,  talemque  apud  sc  rationcm  ia- 
stituit,  quam  viventibus  et  posteris  notam  fieri,  ip§oruin  interessc  putavit." 
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philosophy  there  is  no  more  lofty  utterance.  It  is  the  tone  of 
a  monarch,  and  might  have  been  issued  with  the  sign-manual 
of  a  king,  and  under  the  broad  seal  of  the  sovereign.  It  sounds 
like  the  decree  of  an  autocrat,  or  the  voice  of  a  sole,  self-suffi- 
cient legislator.  Whether  this  haughtiness  of  expression  should 
be  admired  as  the  fruit  of  sublime  confidence,  or  censured  as 
the  strut  of  arrogant  pretension,  will  depend  very  much  upon 
the  decision  which  may  be  given  to  the  question,  whether 
Francis  Bacon  was  the  discoverer  and  founder  of  the  system 
he  promulgated — whether  he  was  the  author  of  what  he  thought, 
or  merely  the  sonorous  mouthpiece  of  other  men,  whose  names 
he  left  to  languish  in  cold  obscurity.  That  he  intended  to  pro- 
claim himself  the  author  of  these  doctrines  is  evident  both  from 
his  manner  of  publishing  them,  and  from  his  repeated  censures 
of  Aristotle.  But  that  he  had  been  anticipated  by  Roger  Ba- 
con in  nearly  everything  that  was  most  distinctive  in  the 
double  forms  of  the  same  identical  philosophy,  cannot  be 
doubted  after  the  copious  illustrations  given  in  this  essay. 
That  he  borrowed  directly  and  consciously  from  him  is  our 
own  private  conclusion ;  and  that  the  forced  loan  amounted 
to  plagiarism,  and  was  levied,  like  one  of  James  I.'s  voluntary 
gifts  from  his  people,  forcibly  and  without  acknowledgment,  is 
also  our  conviction,  though  we  will  not  demand  from  the  pub- 
lic an  absolute  verdict  to  this  effect.  But  we  do  claim  that 
the  highest  honours  which  have  been  assigned  to  Francis  Bacon 
are  due  to  Roger  Bacon  and  his  cotemporaries,  and  we  do  as- 
sert that  the  friar  has  been  as  harshly  and  unjustly  dealt  with 
by  the  lord  chancellor  of  nature,  as  Aubery  and  Egerton  and 
the  other  suitors  in  the  court  of  equity  were  handled  by  the 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England. 

The  claim  of  Lord  Bacon  to  be  regarded  as  the  inventor,  not 
of  the  inductive  process,  which  is  an  absurdity  that  Mr  Macau- 
lay  has  been  absurd  enough  to  impugn,  but  to  be  the  inventor, 
promulgator,  or  sponsor  of  the  inductive  method,  and  of  expe- 
rimentation, is  preposterous.  Roger  Bacon,  more  than  any 
other  single  individual,  is  entitled  to  that  -credit,  though  the 
Arabians,  the  alchemists,  Albertus  Magnus,  and  others,  had 
preceded  him,  and  though  Aristotle  himself  had  both  preached 
the  doctrine  and  illustrated  the  practice  in  his  own  investiga- 
tions. A  full  century  before  Francis  Bacon,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
a  poet,  a  painter,  an  architect,  a  sculptor,  an  engineer,  a  ma- 
thematician, and  a  philosopher,  had  declared  induction  to  be 
the  only  sure  method  in  natural  science :  "  dobbiamo  commin- 
ciare  dall'  esperienza,  e  per  mezzo  di  questo  scoprirne  la  ra- 
gione.''  So  again :  "  questo  e  il  methodo  da  osservarsi  nella 
ricerca  de'  fenomeni  della  natura.''  * 

*  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.,  Pt.  II.,  sec.  vi.,  p.  661,  ed.  Eohn. 
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De  Maistre  has  amused  himself  at  the  expense  of  Bacon  and 
the  secret  society  of  select  philosophers  congregated  at  Paris, 
as  if  this  was  an  association  of  atheists  and  illuminati — as  if, 
indeed,  it  was  an  unquestioned  reality,  instead  of  being  pro- 
bably a  fiction,  like  the  House  of  Solomon  in  the  new  At- 
lantis.  But  if  it  were  the  representation  of  a  real  assemblage 
in  which  Francis  Bacon  himself  had  in  aforetime  participated, 
and  from  which  he  had  derived  some  of  his  ideas,  it  would  be 
more  reasonable  to  regard  it  as  a  society  of  alchemists  and 
students  of  nature,  for  these  pursuits  were  combined,  and  were 
actively  and  secretly  prosecuted  at  that  time,  which  was,  in- 
deed, the  most  brilliant  age  of  alchemy.  But,  however  this 
may  be,  the  passage  in  which  this  Parisian  coterie  is  introduced, 
is  a  memorable  one.  Lord  Bacon  distinctly  announces  that 
he  meditates  "a  renovation  of  philosophy;''  he  as  distinctly 
states  that  he  had  no  associates  in  this  work.  "  I  have  not  a 
person  with  whom  I  can  converse  without  reserve  on  such  sub- 
jects, none  at  least  in  whose  converse  I  can  explain  myself, 
and  whet  my  purpose."*  Yet  his  interlocutor  adds,  that 
"  others  have  also  at  heart  such  subjects."  Is  it  not  strange 
that  there  is  no  intimation  of  the  previous  and  similar  labours 
of  Roger  Bacon,  no  admission  of  the  analogous  inquiries  and 
the  congenerous  conclusions  of  other  inquirers  ? 

The  services  of  Lord  Bacon  in  advancing,  illuminating,  and 
especially  in  popularising  scientific  studies  are  immense.  They 
are  more  brilliant  than  Roger  Bacon's,  and  they  were  rendered 
in  a  more  propitious  time ;  but  they  are  not  equal  to  them, 
nor  could  they  have  been  achieved,  unless  he  had  gone  before  to 
lighten  the  way  with  his  torch.  The  light  and  the  guide  are 
both  unacknowledged  by  him  whom  they  illuminated.  Yet 
justice  will  yet  be  done  to  the  fame  of  Roger  Bacon,  and  his 
star  will  pale  the  fires  of  his  rival  and  namesake.  A  recent 
scientific  writer  of  some  eminence  pays  this  just  compliment  to 
the  poor  Franciscan  friar,  ^' pawpercidus ego"  as  he  calls  him- 
self:— 

"  Roger  Bacon,  the  vastest  intellect  that  England  lias  produced, 
studied  nature  as  a  natural  philosopher  rather  than  as  a  chemist, 
and  the  extraordinary  discoveries  he  made  in  those  branches  of 
science  are  familiarly  known ;  the  rectification  of  the  errors  com- 
mitted in  the  Julian  Calendar  with  regard  to  the  solar  year  ;  the 
physical  analysis  of  the  action  of  lenses  and  convex  glasses  ;  the  in- 
vention of  spectacles  for  the  aged ;  that  of  achromatic  lenses  ;  the 
theory  and  perhaps  the  first  construction  of  the  telescope.  From 
the  princii)les  and  laws  laid  down  or  partially  apprehended  by  him, 
a  system  of  unanticipated  facts  was  sure  to  spring,  as  he  himself  re- 
marked ;  nevertheless,  his  inquiries  into  chemical  phenomena  have 

*  Rcdargutio  Philosophiarum.    Bacon's  Works,  vol.  xi.  p.  437. 
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not  been  without  fruit  for  us.  He  carefully  studied  the  properties 
of  saltpetre,  and  if,  in  opposition  to  the  ordinary  opinion,  he  did  not 
discover  gunpowder,  which  had  been  explicitly  described  by  Marcus 
Gra3cus  fifty  years  before,  he  improved  its  preparation,  by  teaching 
the  mode  of  purifying  saltpetre  by  first  dissolving  the  salt  in  water 
and  then  crystal izing  it.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  chemical 
action  of  air  in  combustion."* 

And,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  he  seems  to  have  suspected 
the  polarisation  of  light. 

Where  are  the  actual  scientific  discoveries  of  Francis  Bacon 
which  can  be  compared  to  this  brilliant  array  ?  There  are  none. 
The  philosophical  theories  of  the  two  are  identical,  only  one 
is  barely  indicated,  the  other  luminously  expanded  and  mag- 
nificently expressed.  The  superb  motto  of  Francis  Bacon, 
"  Aut  viam  inveniam,  aut  faciam,"  is  a  delusion  ;  he  neither 
invented  nor  made  the  road  he  travelled ;  he  followed  in  the 
path  beaten  by  the  footsteps  of  his  namesake,  to  whom  alone 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  apply  such  a  device  as  this,  which 
itself  seems  imitated  from  a  straggling  verse  of  a  lost  Greek 


tragedy  :- 
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Art.  II. — Dr  Pusey  on  the  Election  of  Bishops.] 

My  Dear :  Our  common  friend has  asked  me 

to  look  at  that  portion  of  Dr  Pusey's  late  work  on  "  The  Coun- 
cils of  the  Church"  which  relates  to  the  share  of  the  Laity  in 

*  Figuier,  L'Alchimie  et  Ics  Alchimistes,  Part  I.,  chap,  iv.,  pp.  80,  81. 

f  The  value  and  interest  of  this  article  depend  a  good  deal  upon  its  being 
the  production  of  an  Episcopalian,  and  appearing  in  one  of  the  leading  organs  of 
that  denomination.  We  occasionally  select  articles  from  the  American  periodi- 
cals, not  so  much  because  of  their  intrinsic  excellence,  or  their  accordance  with 
our  own  views,  but  rather  as  presenting  what  seem  to  -us  interesting  or  instruc- 
tive indications  of  the  opinions  entertained  in  various  sections  of  the  Church. 
We  sometimes  labour  under  a  want  of  suitable  materials.  The  periodicals  do 
not  always  reach  us  with  regularity.  They  sometimes  contain  comparatively 
few  articles  likely  to  interest  our  readers.  We  have  now  and  then  to  make  a 
choice  between  articles  which  are  able,  suggestive,  and  on  various  grounds  inte- 
resting, but  with  the  sentiments  of  which  we  do  not  agree,  and  others  less  able 
and  interesting,  but  more  thoroughly  sound  and  accurate  in  the  views  they 
present.  We  have  occasionally  felt  some  difficulty  in  deciding  questions  of  this 
sort,  and  we  are  by  no  means  confident  that  we  have  always  decided  rightly. 
The  ecclesiastical  position  of  the  different  periodicals  from  which  we  commonly 
make  our  selection  being  well  known,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  inti- 
mation that  we  do  not  concur  in  all  the  views  set  forth  in  a  particular  article, 
except  only  in  cases  in  which  we  may  think  it  necessary  to  specify  what  the  precise 
points  of  difference  are.  We  have  generally  omitted  the  references  and  the  ori- 
ginals of  the  quotations  contained  in  this  article. — {Ed.  B.  <§•  F.  E.  Review.) 
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the  appointment  of  bishops.  He  thinks  it  to  be  regretted  that 
a  name  so  deservedly  eminent  and  venerable  should  be  found 
committed  to  the  statements  there  made. 

I  am  as  much  surprised  as  sorry  to  find  the  ground  that  has 
been  taken,  and  the  course  that  has  been  pursued  to  make  it 
good,  such  as  they  are.  Elsewhere,  I  should  have  been  apt  to 
think  them  the  result  of  ingenious  theorizing,  on  a  subject 
only  superficially  studied.  Coming  from  the  pen  of  one  whose 
deep  learning  is  as  certain  as  his  thorough  honesty,  they  can 
only  be  viewed  as  a  remarkable  and  startling  exhibition  of  the 
force  of  prejudice. 

I  cannot  but  regard  the  whole  passage  as  inaccurate  and 
unreliable,  both  in  its  details  and  in  its  conclusions.  But  it  is 
the  air,  and  tone,  and  suggestive  arrangement  of  the  evidence 
and  discussion,  that  most  dissatisfy  me.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
false  statement  made,  no  perversion  or  distortion  of  anything 
brought  forward  as  fact  or  testimony.  Yet  there  is  a  selection, 
a  colouring  given  by  collocation  and  the  use  of  emphatic  type, 
a  reticence  of  facts  equally  and  more  important,  as  compared 
with  those  adduced,  that  avail  greatly  for  the  conveyal  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader  of  impressions  widely  diflferent  from  the 
truth  of  history. 

Dr  Pusey's  position  is,  as  stated  by  himself  (Contents,  p.  iv.), 
that  "  Election  of  Bishops"  was  "  made  by  Bishops,  in  presence, 
and  with  the  testimony  and  goodwill  of  the  people ;"  that 
"the  new  Bishop  was  chosen  not  'by'  but  'in  the  pr^esence  of 
the  people  ;' "  and  ''  was  '  given  to  the  people,"  not  chosen  by 
them^'  (p.  41). 

This  is  his  own  deliberate  and  final  statement  of  it.  Else- 
where, he  makes  it  in  a  form  liable  to  less  exception.  Treat- 
ing of  the  indirect  influence  of  the  laity  in  church  legisla- 
tion, through  the  choice  of  those  to  whom  it  is  committed  or 
restricted  (p.  10),  he  admits  that  "  in  St  Cyprian's  time  they 
'not  only'  'accepted  the  judgment  of  the  bishops  of  the 
province,'  or  else  *  through  their  own  personal  knowledge  of 
those  presented  to  them  for  their  bishops,  enabled  the  bishops 
to  correct  that  judgment,'  but  furthermore,  as  an  alternative 
practice  *  presented  to  the  Synod  of  bishops  for  their  judgment, 
such  persons  as  they  themselves  knew  and  valued.' " 

Now  as  regards  theory  and  practice,  this  statement,  with 
one  correction  (the  substitution  of  "  such  person  or  persons" 
for  "  such  persons"),  is  all  that  is  contended  for  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  rights  of  the  laity  in  Episcopal  elections.  It  would 
fully  meet  all  that  is  done  in  the  American  Church,  or  asked 
for  in  the  British  Colonial  Churches. 

But  as  regards  historical  fact,  it  still  falls  short  of  the  whole 
truth.     In  reality,  there  is  on  record  still  a  third  alternative 
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action  of  the  laity  ;  they  presented  the  person  whom  they  de- 
sired to  have  for  bishop  to  the  consecrator,  for  ordination. 

The  case  proving  this  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  period 
to  which  Dr  Pusey 's  book  is  limited,  and,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
known,  during  the  episcopate  of  Cyprian,  his  first  witness. 
It  is  recounted  in  detail  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  his  Life 
of  his  famous  namesake  of  Neo-Csesarea,  (p.  286,  edit.  Ger. 
Vossii.) 

According  to  his  account,  Cumana  (the  Comana  of  Strabo), 
a  neighbouring  city  (seventy  miles  distant  from  Neo-Csesarea), 
sends  a  delegation  to  Gregory,  asking  him  to  establish  a 
bishopric  there.  He  goes  and  stays  some  days,  preparing  them 
sedulously  for  the  work  before  them.  At  length  the  time 
arrives  for  carrying  their  desire  into  eiFect,  and  for  some  one 
belonging  to  "  the  Church  among  them  to  receive  the  chief 
priesthood.  Then  the  chief  among  them  were  all  busied  in 
bringing  forward  such  as  seemed  to  be  pre-eminent  for  birth, 
for  eloquence,  and  for  other  distinguishing  qualities.  For  they 
thought  that  as  these  were  conspicuous  in  Gregory  himself,  the 
person  to  be  introduced  into  the  same  office  must  not  be  desti- 
tute of  them.  The  votes  being  greatly  divided,  and  some  prefer- 
ring one,  some  another,"  Gregory  looked  for  some  divine  direc- 
tion. He  thought  of  Samuel  and  the  sons  of  Jesse  :  '  paying  no 
attention  to  the  interest  made  for  each  of  the  nominees,"  he  con- 
cerned himself  exclusively  with  the  question  whether  there 
were  any  who  before  the  nomination  had  lived  as  became  the 
sacred  office,  in  continence  and  virtue  ;  and,  as  the  people 
presented  their  several  candidates  with  commendations  each  in 
behalf  of  the  object  of  his  own  choice,  and  he,  instead  of  at- 
taching importance  to  their  claims,  recommended  them  to  seek 
among  those  of  lower  station,  of  whom  they  might  possibly  find 
some  one  still  more  exalted  in  the  things  that  pertain  to  the 
soul  and  endowed  with  heavenly  riches — [I  pray  you,  mark 
this  expression  !  can  anything  more  explicitly  indicate  a  regu- 
larly conducted  formal  election  ?]  "  one  of  those  who  had  been 
presiding  at  the  vote  felt  himself  insulted  by  the  indisposition  of  the 
Bishop  to  accept  of  any  of  the  candidates  pub  forward  for  their  supe- 
riority in  rank,  wealth,  or  eloquence,  and  said  to  him  in  a  taunting 
way,  if  such  is  your  determination,  to  overlook  persons  of  such  pre- 
tensions, those  who  have  been  chosen  out  of  the  whole  city,  and  to 
have  some  one  from  the  very  lowest  ranks  taken  for  elevation  to  the 
episcopate,  it  is  time  for  you  to  call  Alexander  the  charcoal  burner 
to  the  episcopate,  and,  if  you  say  so,  trans/erring  our  votes,  the  whole 
city  will  agree  together  upon  him.  Gregory  bethinks  himself  that  it 
is  not  without  divine  overruling  Providence  that  the  charcoal  burner 
*  came  into  the  mind  of  the  voters'  The  man  is  brought,  taken  aside 
and  examined  by  the  Bishop,  and  turns  out  to  be  not  only  a  good 
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Christian,  but  a  man  of  eminent  gifts.  Gregory  inquires  concerning 
his  connections  and  history,  is  satisfied,  and  gives  orders  to  have  him 
decently  arrayed,  fit  for  presentation  to  the  assembly .  In  the  mean- 
while, he  occupies  the  assembly  with  a  discourse  on  the  holy  minis- 
try, the  qualifications  for  it,  and  the  suitable  life.  Alexander  is 
brought  back,  cleansed  and  arrayed  in  a  suit  of  Gregory's  own  robes  \ 
'  and  all  tm-ning  to  him,  and  wonderfully  aflfected  by  his  appearance,' 
receive  a  lecture  from  the  Bishop  on  the  danger  of  superficial  judg- 
ments, after  which  *  he  presents  the  man  to  God,  by  consecration, 
after  tlio  form  prescribed  for  the  impartation  of  the  grace  of  the  holy 
ministry.' " 

I  have  given  this  account  very  much  at  length,  because  I 
doubt  whether  there  is  another  equally  particular  relation  of 
the  circumstances  of  an  episcopal  election  within  the  first  four 
centuries.  Much  of  the  language  has  been  quoted,  partly  to 
shew  how  certainly  it  expresses  the  process  of  election  by  the 
people,  in  terms  not  capable  of  any  other  explanation ;  partly 
to  shew  how  orderly  the  whole  procedure  is  represented  to 
have  been  ;  and  partly  to  exemplify  the  use  in  such  connec- 
tion, of  particular  expressions,  which,  if  they  had  occurred 
alone,  might  have  been  seized  as  proofs  of  an  appointment  by 
a  bishop,  looking  only  for  assent  and  approval  on  the  people's 
part. 

If  there  were  nothing  exceptional  in  this  case,  or  liable  to 
objections  in  the  account  of  it,  it  seems  to  me  that  its  minute 
and  full  details  must  be  admitted  to  settle  the  question  about 
lay  voting  in  the  election  of  a  bishop  in  the  third  century. 
Everything  ambiguous  or  defective  elsewhere,  must  be  brought 
to  them  for  interpretation.  Nothing  but  express  contradic- 
tory assertion  would  suflSce  to  set  the  evidence  aside. 

But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  story,  like  some  others  in 
the  same  life,  has  a  graphic  particularity  which  surprises  us  in 
a  biographer  writing  at  an  interval  of  more  than  a  century 
from  the  events  he  is  narrating.  St  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  living 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century,  could  hardly  have  had 
information  from  first  sources  of  the  transaction  at  Comana  in 
the  middle  of  the  third.  But  then,  any  doubtfulness  which 
this  consideration  might  throw  upon  the  detail  of  the  narra- 
tive, must  be  counterbalanced  by  the  testimony  of  the  later 
age  to  the  right  in  question.  No  doubt  the  narrator  believed 
his  story.  He  saw  in  it  no  improbability.  He  told  it  in 
language  which  seemed  to  him  the  fittest.  Living  in  times 
when  questions  of  ordinations  and  the  involved  rights  had 
been  brought  up  in  every  shape,  and  had  occupied  the  closest 
attention  of  his  own  nearest  friends,  he  could  not  have  over- 
looked a  peculiarity  so  great  as  the  Comanan  election  must 
have  been,  as  described  by  him,  if  elsewhere  the  bishop  was 
given  to  the  people,  not  chosen  by  them.     If  the  details  of  the 
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narrative  are  the  mere  filling  up  of  the  general  outlines  of  a 
remarkable  incident  in  the  episcopate  of  the  Bishop  of  Neo- 
Ccesarea,  then  it  is  very  clear  that  in  the  Nyssene  Bishop's 
day,  the  part  of  the  people  in  an  election  would  have  been 
such  as  he  attributes  to  those  of  Comana  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury. If,  as  is  altogether  likely,  he  repeats  the  particulars 
just  as  he  received  them,  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  saw  in  the 
elective  franchise  of  the  laity,  exercised  in  the  most  formal  and 
fullest  manner,  nothing  enough  out  of  the  way  to  call  for  any 
remark  or  explanation.  Nevertheless,  the  case  of  Comana,  as 
related,  is  one  of  an  exceptional  class.  It  was  certainly  a  crea- 
tion of  a  See,  as  well  as  of  a  Bishop  ;  and  on  the  mere  face  of 
the  narrative,  would  seem  to  have  been  carried  through  by  a 
single  bishop. 

The  latter  is  not  likely.  The  narrator  was  too  familiar  with 
the  canons  forbidding  such  an  ordination,  not  to  have  alleged 
the  necessary  justification  for  the  subject  of  his  eulogy,  if  the 
transaction  had  been  a  departure  from  the  canonical  usage,  on 
the  score  of  necessity.  No  doubt  the  Bishop  of  Neo-Csesarea, 
the  metropolis  of  Pontus  Polemoniacus,  had  two  or  more  of 
his  suifragans  with  him  ;  although,  as  the  act  was  one  of 
strictly  metropolitan  jurisdiction,  and  the  authority  was,  by 
usage,  embodied  in  the  subsequent  Nicene  canon,  in  the  metro- 
politan alone,  his  biographer  thought  it  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion an  assistance  which  was  a  matter  of  course.  His  silence 
about  bishops  in  this  case,  shews  how  little  can  be  concluded 
from  the  silence  about  the  people  in  other  statements  made 
with  much  less  detail. 

But  the  case  of  the  creation  of  a  See  is  exceptional,  and  as 
such,  the  instance  of  Comana  is  all  the  more  remarkable.  The 
regular  and  formal  election  took  place  just  where  it  might 
least  be  looked  for  ;  and  where,  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
taken  place,  it  would  have  been  no  proof  against  the  rights  of 
the  Catholic  laity  in  an  established  See. 

"  The  Catholic  laity,"  I  say,  using  the  judicious  distinction 
of  De  Dominis :  "  Loquor  de  plebe  Catholica  fideli.  Nam  cum 
primum  alicui  plebi  episcopus  ordinatur,  et  mittitur  ad  earn 
convertendam,  non  est  necesse  ipsius  expectare  assensum  ; 
imo  ut  plurimum,  invitis  etiam  est  dandus  pastor  :  et  gentibus 
Evangelio  reluctantibus,  Apostoli  Evangelistse  accesserunt.'' 
In  fact,  we  carry  out  the  principle  in  the  appointment  of  our 
missionary  bishops,  by  the  General  Convention. 

Obviously  a  diocese  lapsed  into  heresy,  or  adjudicated  schism, 
falls  under  this  principle  ;  and  by  its  application,  I  believe, 
every  clear  instance  of  appointment  of  a  bishop  without  pre- 
vious consultation  of  the  laity  that  is  producible,  may  be  ex- 
plained.    The  instances  of  St  Basil's  action,  produced  by  Dr 
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Pusey  (pp.  243,  s.),  all  belong  to  this  class ;  although  some,  if 
not  all  of  them,  afford  plain  traces  of  more  or  less  exercise  of 
the  rights  of  the  laity,  notwithstanding.  In  that  of  Faustus, 
for  instance  (on  p.  259),  Dr  Pusey  has  omitted  to  mention 
that  he  came  to  St  Basil  not  only  with  the  "  letters  from  a 
certain  Papa,"  but  as  the  elect  of  the  people  of  a  See,  the  pre- 
vious occupant  of  which,  Cyril,  had  been  acquitted  of  charges 
brought  against  him  by  St  Basil,  and  nevertheless  subse- 
quently rejected  by  them. 

In  such  rejection,  whether  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  they  did 
but  exercise  a  right  asserted  by  St  Cyprian  and  the  Cartha- 
ginian Synod,  whose  language,  for  want  of  attention  to  the 
preceding  context,  Dr  Pusey  has  misunderstood  and  applied  to 
the  case  of  election. 

The  letter  of  the  African  bishops  to  their  brethren  in  Spain 
has  throughout  a  double  reference,  to  the  case  of  deposition  of 
bishops  for  evil  living,  as  well  as  to  the  precaution  necessary 
for  the  election  of  fit  successors.  Sabinus,  who  brought  the 
Spanish  appeal,  had  been  properly  elected  in  place  of  Basili- 
des,  properly  deposed,  with  whom  Stephen  of  Rome  impro- 
perly kept  up  communion.  The  African  bishops  vindicate  the 
election  and  the  deposition,  and  censure  the  hasty  and  insuffi- 
ciently grounded  action  of  the  Roman  bishop.  In  order  to 
this,  they  set  out  with  proving,  from  passages  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  that  the  priesthood  must  be  free  from  re- 
proach. These  are  applied  first  to  the  case  of  election  :  "Quae 
ante  oculos  habentes,"  &c.  "  Keeping  these  things  before  our 
eyes,  and  anxiously  and  religiously  considering  them,  we  ought, 
in  the  ordination  of  bishops,  to  choose  none  but  unblemished 
and  upright  priests,"  &c.  Then  they  turn  to  the  case  of  de- 
position :  ''  Nee  sibi  plebs  blandiatur,"  &;c.  "  Nor  let  a  people 
flatter  itself  that  it  can  be  free  from  the  contagion  of  guilt 
while  it  communicates  with  a  priest"  (meaning  bishop)  "  who  is 
a  sinner,  and  lends  its  consent  to  the  unrighteous  and  unlawful 
Episcopate  of  its  prelate,"  &;c.  This  proved  from  Hosea  ix. 
4,  and  Numbers  xvi.  26,  the  inference  as  to  Christian  duty  in 
both  the  first  and  second  cases,  is  drawn  in  a  sentence,  the 
double  reference  of  the  last  member  of  which  has  been  over- 
looked by  Dr  Pusey.  "  Propter  quod  plebs  obsequens, "  &;c. 
"  Wherefore  a  people  which  obeyeth  the  precepts  of  the  Lord 
and  feareth  God,  ought  to  separate  itself  from  a  prelate  who  is 
a  sinner,  nor  mingle  itself  up  with  the  sacrifices  of  a  sac- 
rilegious priest  {bishop),  especially  since  it  has  itself  the  power 
either  of  choosing  worthy  priests  or  rejecting  the  unworthy." 
This  last  clause  obviously  looks  back  to  the  whole  foregoing 
argument,  and  the  double  nature  of  the  business  before  the 
parties:  affirming  the  obligation  of  a  diocese  to  keep  itself 
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free  from  sin,  both  in  "  refusing  an  unworthy  bishop/'  as 
Astorgas  had  done,  and  was  still  bound  to  do,  in  consenting  to 
the  deposition  of  Basilides,  and  resisting  his  attempted  restora- 
tion by  Stephen  ;  and  also  in  "  electing  a  worthy  one,"  as  had 
also  been  done  in  the  choice  of  Sabinus. 

The  immediately  important  object  being  the  maintenance  of 
the  rightful  election  of  Sabinus,  as  against  the  attempted  res- 
toration of  Basilides,  the  Synod,  after  merely  affirming  the 
power  to  "  refuse"  the  latter,  occupies  itself  with  an  elaborate 
proof  of  the  importance  of  properly  guarded  ordination.  It 
proves  it  first,  "  de  divina  auctoritate  descendere" — "  to  be  de- 
rived from  divine  authority,  that  a  priest  should  be  chosen  in 
the  presence  of  the  people,  &;c. ;  and  then,  secondly,  "  Quod 
postea  secundum  divina  magisteria  ohservatur  in  actis  aposto- 
lorum."  "  That  afterwards  the  observance  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  accords  with  the  divine  teaching  (or  direction),"  fee, 
citing  Acts  i.  1 5,  vi.  2.  To  this  divine  teaching  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  apostolic  observance  of  the  New,  it  affirms  the 
importance  of  adhering,  in  the  language  which  Dr  Pusey  has 
transferred  from  the  principle  itself  to  the  practice  under  it. 
"  The  Synod,"  he  says,  "  speaks  of  the  mode  of  election  as  a 
*  Divine  Tradition  and  an  Apostolic  observance,' "  (p.  39). 
Surely  it  is  not  the  "mode  of  election"  of  a  bishop  in  the 
Christian  Church,  that  is  so  spoken  of,  but  the  divine  authority 
for  it  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  apostolic  recognition  of 
that  authority  in  practice !  "  On  which  account, "  says  the 
Synod,  "  that  is  to  be  diligently  kept  and  held,  as  of  divine 
tradition  and  apostolic  observation,  which  we  also  and  almost 
the  whole  of  the  provinces  do  hold,  that  in  order  to  celebrate 
ordination  rightly,  the  several  neighbouring  bishops  of  the 
same  province  must  come  together  to  that  people  for  which 
a  prelate  is  ordained,  and  the  bishop  must  be  appointed  (de- 
ligatur)  the  people  being  present,  which  knows  most  fully  the 
life  of  each,  and  is  cognisant  of  the  course  of  conduct  of 
every  one." 

Dr  Pusey,  by  his  italics  and  repeated  quotations  of  the 
phrase,  seems  to  lay  much  stress  on  the  clause,  "  plebe  prse- 
sente,"  which  he  with  the  Oxford  translation  renders,  "  in  the 
presence  of  the  people ;"  as  if  it  implied  mere  spectatorship, 
or  at  most,  a  permitted  expression  of  opinion.  But  like  seve- 
ral other  of  the  expressions  in  the  letter,  it  seems  to  be  a  legal 
term,  technically  used,  signifying  not  only  admission  to  the 
sight  of  a  transaction,  but  official  participation  in  it.  "  Dele- 
gatio  plebe  pragsente"  is  an  appointment  toward  which  the 
people  has  done  its  part,  be  that  part  more  or  less  important. 
The  African  Synod  regards  that  part  as  very  important,  and 
tells  us  why — because  the  people,  from  its  knowledge  of  the 
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person  to  be  appointed,  is  best  qualified  to  exercise  a  whole- 
some vigilance  against  the  ordination  of  improper  subjects. 

The  exercise  of  that  vigilance  is  called  in  one  place  "  Pub- 
licum judicium  ac  testimonium  ;''  in  another  "  omnium  sufFra- 
gium  et  judicium;"  in  a  third,  "  universa  fraternitatis  suf- 
fragium/'  These  terms  do  more  than  imply,  they  very  dis- 
tinctly express,  the  use  of  an  elective  power.  While  they 
leave  it  open  to  discussion,  in  what  mode,  and  at  what  stage 
of  the  procedure,  the  power  may  have  been  used,  they  are  not 
consistent  with  the  statement  that  the  "  plebs,""  the  "universa 
fraternitas"  to  which  they  relate,  was  held  to  the  recognition 
of  a  bishop  as  "  given  to  it,  not  chosen  by  it/'  Nor  are  they 
found  only  in  this  one  letter.  It  is  Cyprian's  use,  to  speak  so 
of  the  part  of  the  people  in  election.  Cornelius,  he  says,  (Ep. 
Iv.  Ox.)  was  "made  bishop — by  the  vote  of  the  people  then 
present — de  plebis  quae  tunc  adfuit  suffragio."  His  own  elec- 
tion he  vindicates  against  Fortunatus,  as  not  to  be  meddled 
with  "  post  populi  suffragium,  after  the  vote  of  the  people." 
(Ep.  lix.  Ox.)  In  the  last  of  these  passages  the  "  vote  of  the 
laity"  is  associated  with  the  "  consent  (or  agreement)  of  the 
bishops" — "consensus  co-episcoporum ;"  in  the  other  with  "the 
testimony  of  the  clergy" — "  clericorum  pene  omnium  testimo- 
nio."  These  expressions  occur  in  documents  certainly  drawn 
up  with  care,  under  circumstances  which  required  of  the 
writer  the  most  guarded  accuracy.  It  is  a  mere  begging  of 
the  question  to  assume  that  he  spoke  loosely,  and  used  "  suf- 
fragium" in  a  large  sense  to  signify  approving  acclamations. 
I  find  no  indications  of  such  laxity  in  the  use  of  language  in 
the  Church  writers  who  have  occasion  to  approach  this  subject; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  carefully  expressions  which  at 
a  first  superficial  glance  seem  to  be  used  hap-hazard  are 
weighed  and  compared  together,  and  collated  with  rules  and 
principles,  gathered  out  of  the  whole  of  the  fragmentary  infor- 
mation in  our  possession,  the  more  evident  it  becomes  that 
they  are  used  with  a  nice  accuracy  indicative  of  clear  views  of 
principles  and  much  familiarity  with  their  application.  It  is 
quite  in  character  that  Baronius  should  have  felt  this  sa 
strongly,  that  instead  of  quietly  assuming,  with  Dr  Pusey,  a 
loose  use  of  "  suffragium,"  he  thought  it  preferable  to  change 
the  language  of  St  Cyprian,  and  distinctly  affirm  that  he  meant 
to  ascribe,  and  ought  to  have  ascribed  "  suffragium  ad  clerum, 
judicium  vero,  quod  idem  est  quod  testimonium,  ad  plebem." 
(Annal.  Ao.  254.  n.  xlv.  To.  II,  p.  468,  B.  ed.  Rom.)  But  even 
the  pretext  of  supposing  such  confusion  of  language  will  not 
avail  for  a  second  passage,  in  St  Cyprian's  letter  to  Cornelius. 
He  there  expresses  the  whole  process  of  "putting  a  bishop 
in  the  place   of  one  deceased"  by   " Fopuli  universi  suf- 
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fragio  deligitiir.'"  "  He  is  chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  the  whole 
people."  (Ox.  Trans.,  p.  156.)  Now  this  last  is  the  very  word 
used  (and  italicized  by  Dr  Pusey)  in  the  letter  of  the  Synod, 
to  express  the  part  there  supposed  by  Dr  Pusey  to  be  distinctly 
attributed  to  the  bishops  "  plebe  praesente  sub  omnium  oculis 
deligatur."  "He  is  chosen" — by  the  bishops,  says  Dr  P., 
because,  1,  the  bishops  are  just  before  spoken  of,  as  convening 
in  order  to  the  action  ;  2,  the  knowledge  of  character  and  life 
which  belongs  to  the  people  is  alleged  as  the  reason  for  their 
presence,  in  order  to  their  judgment  and  testimony.  But  let 
St  Cyprian  be  the  interpreter  of  his  own  language,  and  he  sets 
aside  that  gloss.  He  expressly  tells  us,  1,  That  the  bishop  "is 
chosen  by  the  vote  of  the  people  ;"  2,  That  this  is  done  "  with 
the  testimony  of  the  clergy ;"  and  3,  That  it  is  ratified  "  by 
the  consent  of  the  bishops."  No  inconsistency  is  discoverable 
in  his  use  of  language  in  all  three  epistles ;  no  inaccuracy  in 
either.  The  need  of  explaining  away  the  language  in  the  Sy- 
nodical  epistle  as  loose,  and  in  the  others  as  inaccurate,  arises 
entirely  from  an  assumed  interpretation  of  the  first. 

But  Dr  Pusey  thinks  that  "  even  a  General  Council  used" 
the  term  "suffrage"  loosely  "to  express  glad  concurrence  of 
the  Laity  in  the  act  of  Bishops"  in  the  election  of  Nectarius, 
during  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  381  (p.  45).  "  The 
Bishops  of  the  Council,"'  says  Dr  Pusey,  "  wrote  to  the  Western 
Bishops  *  We  have  made  Nectarius  Bishop,  in  the  (Ecumenical 
Council,  with  common  consent,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor 
Theodosius  and  the  whole  clergy,  and  the  whole  city  concur- 
ring.' "  This  certainly  gives  the  meaning  of  the  Council,  but 
loosely  expressed  ;  and  the  looseness  is  not  in  the  language  of 
the  Council,  but  in  the  rendering  of  a  fragment  of  its  state- 
ment, isolated  from  the  necessary  context.  The  Council  is 
justifying  its  own  action  in  filling  the  three  great  Sees  of  An- 
tioch,  Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem,  as  in  accordance  with 
law  and  usage.  "  As  relates  to  the  administrations  locally  ex- 
isting in  the  Churches,  it  is,  as  ye  know,  both  a  rule  which  has 
been  of  force  from  old,  and  a  decree  of  the  holy  fathers  in 
Nice,  that  in  each  Eparchy,  those  of  the  Eparchy,  and  if  it  be 
their  will  the  neighbouring  (bishops)  with  them,  shall  conduct 
the  ordinations  as  need  may  be  ;  conformably  with  which  regu- 
lations, ye  know  that  both  the  other  Churches  have  been  ad- 
ministered by  us,  and  the  priests  of  the  more  eminent  Churches 
have  been  appointed.  Whence,  in  the  one  case,  of  the  Church 
in  Constantinople,  newly  founded,  as  one  may  say,  which  by 
the  mercies  of  God  we  have  just  snatched,  as  it  were,  from  the 
jaws  of  the  lion,  out  of  the  blasphemy  of  the  heretics,  we  have  or- 
dained Bishop, the  most  reverend  and  beloved  of  God,  A"ectoWw5, 
m  the  (Ecumenical  Council^  with  common  consent^  in  the  presence 
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both  of  the  most  religious  Emperor  Theodosius,  and  of  the  whole 
clergy,  and  with  the  agreeing  suffrage  of  all  the  city.  But  in 
the  other  case  of  the  very  ancient  and  truly  Apostolical  Church 
of  Antioch  in  Syria,  in  which  first  the  honourable  name  of 
Christians  was  given,  the  most  reverend  and  beloved  of  God, 
bishop  Flavian,  was  canonically  ordained  by  the  assembled 
(Bishops)  of  the  Eparchy  and  of  the  Eastern  Diocese,  the  whole 
Church,  with  a  consentient  vote,  having  as  with  one  voice  be- 
stowed the  honour  on  the  man,  which  legitimate  ordination 
was  received  also  by  the  common  (voice)  of  the  Synod.  But 
as  for  the  mother  of  all  the  Churches,  which  is  in  Jeru- 
salem, of  it  we  acknowledge  the  most  reverend  and  beloved  of 
God,  Cyril,  to  be  Bishop,  both  as  having  been  canonically  or- 
dained by  those  (the  bishops)  of  the  Eparchy  of  old,  and  as 
having  undergone  much  conflict  with  the  Arians  in  divers 
places/' 

Three  cases  are  here  distinctly  reduced  to  the  rules,  (1,  old 
custom  ;  2,  the  Nicene  canon,)  conformably  with  which  the 
Council  claims  to  have  proceeded.  In  the  last,  the  Council 
certifies  that  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  had  been  canonically  ordained 
according  to  the  Nicene  canon ;  but  as  it  had  been  long  ago, 
they  enter  into  no  further  particulars  ;  and,  therefore,  mention 
is  made  of  nothing  but  the  final  action  of  the  Bishops  of  the 
Eparchy,  without  allusion  to  previous  procedures  in  conformity 
with  "  old  custom."  But  in  the  two  other  cases,  of  recent  oc- 
currence, both  ordination  and  election  are  vindicated,  and  ex- 
press claim  of  "  the  suffrage  of  the  people"  made  in  proof  of  an 
ordination  legitimate  not  only  according  to  the  canon,  but  by 
due  observance  of  the  "•  old  custom"  also,  in  either  case. 
Naturally  enough,  the  case  of  Nectarius,  in  which  the  Council 
was  immediately  concerned,  is  related  with  more  fulness  than 
either  of  the  others.  The  statement,  if  the  terms  and  order 
be  duly  weighed,  is  so  far  from  bearing  out  Dr  Pusey 's  views, 
that  it  tells  strongly  against  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  used  by  De 
Marca  to  prove  the  people's  right  in  election,  and  justly  ;  though 
he  also  uses  it  to  prove  the  joint  right  of  clergy  and  people, 
which  it  does  not. 

Nectarius,  the  Council  says,  *'  we  have  ordained  bishop,  (1) 
"  in  the  Oecumenical  Synod,"  i.  e.  as  a  part  of  its  action  and 
business,  (2)  and  so,  as  such  part  of  the  synodical  action  "  with 
common  consent  (or  agreement)."  That,  so  resolved  upon, 
was  done  "  in  the  presence  both  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the 
whole  clergy" — an  equal  share  appearing  to  be  assigned  to 
the  two  parties :  but  not  so  of  a  third — "  and  with  the  agree- 
ing suffrage  (or  vote)  of  the  whole  city"  (by  another  render- 
ing—''all  the  city  voting  for  it.")  The  order  of  narration, 
beginning  with  the  ordination,  is  here  reversed  from  that  of 
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occurrence — first  in  procedure  being  last  in  mention  ;  but  for 
the  share  of  the  people,  by  which  "  old  use"  was  duly  kept,  its 
own  distinct  importance  is  maintained,  not  undesignedly,  by 
its  reservation  to  the  last,  as  the  basis  of  the  whole  transaction. 
Theodoret,  it  is  true,  speaks  only  of  the  Bishops  in  the  Coun- 
cil as  agents  in  appointing  Nectarius.  "  Those  excellent  pas- 
tors,'' say  she,  "obeying  the  exhortation"  of  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
"  ordained  Nectarius  Bishop  of  the  great  city."  (Eccl.  Hist. 
V.  viii.  p.  207,  C.)  But  his  language  conforms  with  that  of 
the  Council,  as  far  as  it  goes.  If  we  should  follow  Baronius 
and  Fleury  in  accepting  the  romance  of  Sozomen,  indeed,  the 
share  of  the  parties  in  the  transaction  would  be  hardly  recon- 
cilable with  the  Synodical  Epistle ;  the  election  being  repre- 
sented by  him  as  made  by  the  Emperor,  out  of  a  list  of  candi- 
dates presented,  at  his  requestand  direction,hjihe  bishops.'(Eccl. 
Hist.  Lib.  VII.  c.  viii.)  But  Tillemont  truly  remarks  of  Sozo- 
men's  account,  that  its  own  details  confute  it,  and  the  irre- 
concilably different  statement  of  the  more  judicious  Socrates 
(Eccl.  Hist.  V.  viii.)  entirely  accords  with  that  of  the  Council, 
while  it  shews  how  little  room  there  is  for  Dr  Pusey's  gloss  upon 
the  language  of  the  latter.  "  The  members  of  the  Council,"  he 
says,  "  took  council  concerning  the  ordination  of  a  Bishop " 
for  Constantinople.  "  Now  there  was  one,  Nectarius  by  name 
— who,  having  been  seized  upon  by  the  people,  was  put  into  the 
episcopate,  the  hundred  and  fifty  bishops  then  present,  ordain- 
ing him."  A  passage  of  Domnus  of  Antioch,  preserved  by 
Facundus,  (Pro  defens.  trium  Capital.  Lib.  VIII.  c.  v.  col.  724 
B.  ed.  Migne,  Patrol.)  would  enable  me,  not  only  to  weave 
together  the  perfectly  consistent  and  accurately  expressed  ac- 
counts of  the  conciliar  Epistle,  Theodoret  and  Socrates  ;  but 
to  combine  with  them  into  a  coherent  and  probable  narrative, 
the  main  outlines  of  Sozomen's  story,  too  ;  but  it  is  needless 
for  the  present  object. 

Thus  all  Dr  Pusey 's  instances  of  supposed  looseness  in  the 
use  of  words  expressing  the  elective  right  cf  the  laity,  have 
failed. 

The  last  instance  exhibits  that  right  in  its  most  exaggerated 
exercise.  Suggested  to  "  the  people"  of  Constantinople,  in  all 
probability,  by  the  Emperor,  Nectarius,  when  offered  to  the 
bishops  of  the  Eparchy  for  their  "judgment,''  in  order  to  his 
"  ordination"  to  the  Patriarchate,  was  not  even  a  layman.  An 
unbaptized  catechumen  was  by  the  decision  of  the  (Ecumeni- 
cal Council,  recognised  as  capable  of  the  "votes"  of  the  "Laity" 
and  fit  to  pass  the  judgment  of  the  bishops.  I  am  not  going 
to  press  this,  though  a  good  deal  might  be  said  about  it. 
But  strange  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  well  known  case  of  Ambrose 
had  furnished  a  precedent,  in  the  other  great  section  of  the 
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Church,  only  a  few  years  before.  He,  too,  when  only  a  cate- 
chumen, had  been  raised  by  the  voice  of  the  people  to  the  Epis- 
copate of  an  Eparchy,  second  only,  if  second,  in  the  western 
empire,  to  that  of  Rome.  The  casual  cry  of  an  infant 
"  Ambrose  Bishop  !"  had  united  on  him  the  voices  of  conflict- 
ing factions  whom,  as  secular  magistrate,  he  was  endeavouring 
to  bring  peace  and  unity  in  the  business  for  which  they  were  as- 
sembled. Unanimous  persistence  in  their  sudden  choice  settled 
the  question  of  his  ordination.  A  formal  report  ("  relatio") 
of  the  choice  of  the  people  was  made  to  the  Emperor.  His 
joyful  approval  laid  the  reluctant  object  of  the  people's  choice 
under  the  necessity  of  acquiescence.  His  baptism  by  a  Catho- 
lic bishop  followed  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  in  eight  days 
more,  he  had  passed  through  the  minor  orders,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Episcopate.  Now,  what  is  especially  to  our 
purpose  in  this  remarkable  transaction,  is,  that  in  recording  it, 
the  contemporary  historians  make  no  observation  on  the  part 
of  the  people  in  the  procedure,  as  at  all  out  of  the  way,  or  any 
assumption  of  right  to  the  detriment  of  the  bishops  who  were 
to  ordain.  On  the  contrary,  both  Paulinus  and  Rufinus  imply 
that  the  mode  of  election  was  the  usual  one,  the  determination 
of  the  person,  and  the  incident  by  which  it  was  brought  about, 
being  the  only  extraordinary  features.  Auxentius  being  dead, 
"  the  people''  were  distracted  with  party  preferences.  It  was 
natural,  the  city  being  divided  between  the  Arian  and  Catholic 
communions.  Each  had  its  candidate  or  candidates.  The 
people  were  assembled  in  the  cathedral  to  decide  who  should 
be  ordained.  ("Ad  ecclesiam — alloqueretur  plebem — qui — 
dissidebant,  quia  et  Ariani  sibi,  et  Catholici  sibi,  episcopum 
cupiebant,  superatis  alterutris,  ordinari."  Paulin.  c.  6.)  On 
all  this,  the  historians  have  nothing  to  remark  ;  and  no  won- 
der :  the  history  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  is  full  of 
similar  occurrences. 

Let  me  exemplify  this  by  one  that  took  place  about  three 
years  before  the  election  of  St  Ambrose,  in  the  East. 

When  Eunomius  the  heretic  had  been  ejected  from  the  See 
of  Cyzicus,  Demophilus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  went 
thither  with  other  bishops  to  settle  a  bishop  in  the  vacant  See. 
He  could  accomplish  nothing,  because  the  people  of  the  place 
stedfastly  persisted  in  their  Homoiousianism.  But  Demo- 
philus and  the  other  bishops  having  admitted  the  protest  or 
appeal  of  the  Cyzicenes,  and  having  satisfied  them,  as  the 
protest  (or  appeal)  required,  as  to  their  own  orthodoxy,  by 
denouncing  publicly  by  word  of  mouth  and  in  writing,  Euno- 
mius as  an  Anomoian,  and  anathematising  his  faith  and  doc- 
trine, are  suff'ered  to  go  on  with  the  ordination.  Still  the 
people  would  allow  this  to  fall  upon  none  but  one  indicated 
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by  their  own  votes,  and  he,  on  heing  ordained  at  once  preached 
the  Homo-ousion. 

This  narrative  from  Philostorgius,*  shews  how  easily  a  de- 
fective knowledge  of  details  may  mislead  us  into  false  infer- 
ences from  particular  cases.  Had  the  historian  omitted  his 
last  sentence,  this  case  would  have  been  clear  for  Dr  Pusey. 
As  it  is,  it  not  only  distinctly  exemplifies  the  right  of  the  Laity, 
first,  to  secure  a  pure  source  for  the  orders  of  their  future 
bishops,  and  then  to  elect  a  proper  subject  for  the  grace,  but 
also  remarkably  indicates  (what  our  American  experience  con- 
firms) the  conservative  value  of  the  laic  influence,  in  holding 
fast  to  sound  doctrine  and  ancient  discipline. 

But  to  return  to  St  Ambrose.  The  language  used  in  narrat- 
ing his  election  destroys  another  of  Dr  Pusey 's  arguments. 
His  repeated  emphasis  on  the  notices  of  a  bishop's  being 
"given""  and  "granted"'  to  a  diocese,  "at  the  petition  of  the 
people,"'  shows  how  much  stress  he  lays  on  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  customary  way  of  speaking  of  arrangements  for  supply  of 
a  vacant  diocese,  to  say  that  the  people  "  ashed  a  bishop."" 
No  doubt  that  implies  the  absolute  dependence  of  the  Laity 
upon  the  Episcopal  order  for  the  continuance  of  the  Episco- 
pate ;  and  in  any  given  instance,  the  power  of  the  bishops 
having  jurisdiction  in  the  premises,  to  refuse  co-operation  for 
supply  of  the  vacant  See,  and  withhold  ordination  from  one  in 
their  judgment  unfit  for  its  reception,  by  whomsoever  recom- 
mended, or  howsoever  elected. 

A  case  in  point  occurs  to  me,  having  several  features  of  re- 
semblance to  that  of  St  Ambrose,  which  it  preceded  by  about 
twelve  years. 

At  Caesarea,  the  metropolis  of  Cappadocia  Prima,  the 
bishops  of  the  province  were  convened  for  the  consecration  of 
a  successor  to  the  Exarchate  on  the  death  of  Diancus,  A.D. 
362.  "The  people  were  divided,"'  says  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
who  gives  us  the  account ;  "  some  proposing  one,  some  another, 
some  even  following  the  inclinations  of  private  friendship,  as 
is  wont  in  such  matters.""  At  last  all  agreed  on  Eusebius,  one 
of  the  first  men  of  the  city,  of  unblemished  life,  but  only  a 
catechumen.  They  carried  him  ofi"  by  force,  helped  by  the 
soldiery,  took  him  to  the  chief  church,  and  presented  him  to 
the  bishops  assembled  for  the  election,  asking  them  to  baptize 
and  ordain  him.  The  bishops  demurred  ;  the  multitude  at 
first  entreated  and  then  threatened  ;  at  last  the  bishops  gave 
way,  baptized  Eusebius,  and  then  ordained  and  enthroned  him; 
all  under  personal  fear  from  the  violence  of  the  people.  When 
restored  to  liberty,  the  majority  of  the  bishops  were  for  de- 
claring what  they  had  done  null  and  void,  because  it  was  done 
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under  constraint.  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  the  elder,  (father 
of  the  narrator,)  was  of  a  different  mind.  He  held  that  they 
owed  it  to  Eusebius,  who  had  been  as  much  constrained  as  they 
not  to  degrade  him  ;  they  had  done  wrong  in  ceding  to  the 
violence  of  the  people,  but  theii'  wrong  was  not  to  be  remedied 
by  punishing  Eusebius.  His  opinion  prevailed.  The  thing, 
when  reported  to  the  Emperor,  displeased  him  as  much  as  the 
bishops,  though  for  different  reasons  ;  and  under  instructions 
from  the  Emperor,  the  governor  of  the  province  insisted  on  the 
displacement  of  the  new  Exarch,  accused  the  people  of  sedi- 
tion in  what  they  had  done,  and  menaced  the  bishops  if  they 
should  refuse  to  undo  their  work  by  deposing  Eusebius.  The 
wise-hearted  and  stout  old  bishop  of  Nazianzum  opposed  him, 
too,  successfully.  Admitting  that  the  bishops  had  done  wrong, 
in  acting  as  they  had,  he  maintained  that  the  thing  done  was 
according  to  the  canons  and  agreeable  to  the  Lord,  and  utterly 
denied  the  right  of  the  civil  authority  to  interfere.  His  judg- 
ment, you  see,  agreed  with  that  of  the  council  of  Constanti- 
nople, as  to  the  conformity  of  the  right  of  the  people,  even  in 
its  extremest  exercise,  with  the  canons  of  the  church.  In  this 
instance,  the  bishops  "gave"  what  they  ought  not,  because  the 
"  asking"  of  the  people  had  been  both  in  an  improper  manner, 
and  for  a  subject  in  their  judgments  unfit. 

That  the  "  asking"  implied  nothing  more  than  this,  appears 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  narrative.  So  in  the  case  of  St 
Ambrose,  the  language  of  Paulinus  shews  that  the  very  busi- 
ness of  the  people  in  a  vacant  See,  was  to  "  ask"  a  bishop,  the 
petition  being  for  the  gift  of  orders  to  the  person  whom  they 
might  choose,  not  for  the  bestowal  upon  them  of  any  particu- 
lar individual  as  a  nominee  for  their  acceptance.  "  Cum  popu- 
lus  ad  seditionem  surgeret  in  petendo  episcopo," — "  the  people 
got  into  a  sedition  in  the  business  of  asking  a  bishop."  And 
so,  the  Emperor  hearing  of  the  choice,  was  greatly  pleased 
that  the  person  whom  he  had  made  a  magistrate,  "  ad  sacer- 
dotium  peteretur"  "  was  asked  for  the  priesthood" — plainly, 
was  propounded  to  the  bishops,  for  their  bestowal  upon  him  of 
the  holy  office. 

The  phrase  is  perfectly  explained  by  St  Ambrose  himself,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Church  of  Vercelli.  Condoling  with  that  Church, 
a  metropolitan  See,  on  account  of  its  long  vacancy,  he  expresses 
his  grief  "  quia  Ecclesia  Domini  quoB  est  in  vobis,  sacerdotem 
non  habet,  ac — eget  officio,  quod  ex  ea  alice  sibi  Ecclesice  petere 
solebant" — "because  the  Church  of  the  Lord  among  them  is  still 
without  a  priest,  and — needs  that  same  good  office  which  other 
Churches  have  been  wont  to  ask  of  her,"  viz :  the  supply  of  a 
bishop.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  not  the  nomination  of  a 
person,  but  the  impartation  of  the  gift  of  orders  to  supply  a 
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vacant  office,  is  what  was  here  in  question,  as  between  Church 
and  Church.  But  Avhen  St  Ambrose  goes  on  to  upbraid  them 
with  their  dissensions,  which  hinder  "  aut  nos  decernere,  aut 
vos  eligere,  aut  quisquam  acquiescere,  ut  inter  dissidentes  sus- 
cipiat  hoc  munus/' — "  us  (bishops)  from  resolving  on  anything, 
and  you  from  electing,  and  any  one  from  consenting  to  take 
the  office  among  a  people  so  dissenting,'"  and  exhorts  them  "ut 
congruatis  assensu  ad  postulandum  sacerdotem" — "  to  agree  to- 
gether in  uniting  to  ask  for  a  bishop,''  it  leaves  no  more  room 
for  question,  that  the  election  by  the  people  of  some  one  to  pre- 
sent for  ordination,  was  the  mode  of  "  asking  "  for  a  bishop  ; 
the  approval  of  the  choice  and  consent  to  ordain,  the  mode  of 
his  being  "given"  by  the  metropolitan  and  com-provincial 
Bishops.  St  Ambrose,  too,  urges  on  them  the  example  of 
the  Yercellenses  of  former  times,  "qui  sanctum  Eusebium, 
quem  nunquam  ante  cognoverant,  posthabitis  civibus,  simul  ut 
viderunt  et  probaverunt  quem  omnis  elegit  Ecclesia :  merito 
creditum  quod  divina  esset  electus  }\xdJic\o,  quem  oranes  postu- 
lavissent;"  without  previous  knowledge  of  Eusebius,  they  had 
approved  of  him  as  soon  as  they  saw  him,  in  preference  to 
their  own  citizens ;  and  he  was  elected  by  the  whole  Church, 
and  the  electian  rightly  deemed  Providential,  inasmuch  as  all 
had  asked  for  him. 

The  sense  of  "  asking,"  wherever  it  occurs  concerning  the 
consecration  of  a  bishop,  comes  very  clearly  out  in  the  sixth 
Sardican  canon,  on  comparison  of  the  Greek  and  old  Latin 
forms :  "  If  the  assembled  people  desire  that  the  settlement  of 
the  bishop  sought  by  them  should  take  place,"  which  the 
parallel  Latin  version  in  the  Roman  edition,  renders  "  congre- 
gata  populi  multitudo  suadeat  et  instet  ut  fiat  institutio  Epis- 
copi,  qui  ah  eis  postulatur  ;"  the  "  Antiquissima  Versio"  from 
the  Vatican  published  by  the  Ballerini  "plebs  autem  conveniens 
roget  fieri  ordinationem  Episcopi." 

And  further  on  in  the  same  Canon,  the  sense  of  "giving" — 
keeping  the  connection  in  mind — becomes  equally  manifest. 
The  absentee  bishop,  whose  neglect  the  Canon  is  providing 
for,  is  to  be  admonished  concerning  the  vacant  See,  that  the 
people  asks  to  have  a  pastor  given  to  it,  that  is,  to  have  an 
ordination  take  place. 

If  more  evidence  were  needed  in  explanation  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  "the  people"  of  a  vacant  See  in  asking,  and  the 
assembled  provincial  bishops  in  giving,  the  needed  bishops, 
I  should  be  tempted  by  its  satisfactory  fulness  to  go  a  little 
beyond  the  limits  of  Dr  Pusey 's  field  of  examination,  and  ad- 
duce a  passage  from  a  letter  of  Leo  the  Great  to  the  bishops 
of  the  Province  of  Vienne.  "  Let  those  who  are  to  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  Episcopate  be  asked  in  peace  and  quietness.    Let 
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there  be  furnished  a  subscription  of  the  Clergy,  a  testimonial 
from  the  persons  of  honour,  the  agreement  of  the  men  of  rank 
and  of  the  people :  let  him  who  is  to  be  set  over  all,  be  chosen 
by  all.  The  ordination  let  each  metropolitan  in  his  own  pro- 
vince claim  for  himself,  together  with  the  seniors  among  his 
bishops."  Here  (1,)  asking  ("postulentur ')  is  the  whole  pro- 
cess ;  then  (2,)  its  two  divisions  are,  the  election  ("  eligatur'') 
and  the  ordination  ("  ordinationem ;")  and  (3,)  the  election  is 
to  be  by  all  over  whom  the  elect  is  to  be  set,  the  laity  making 
up  three  classes  out  of  four,  whose  separate  action  is  required. 
All  this  is  indicated,  not  as  an  innovation,  but  as  a  return 
from  innovations  to  the  old  time-honoured  practice  of  the  uni- 
versal Church  ;  and  it  was  so.  It  is  a  sore  trial  to  leave  this 
Gallican  ground,  once  entered ;  for  never  was  richer  harvest 
than  the  discussions  between  Zosimus,  Cselestine,  Leo,  and 
Hilary  of  Rome,  and  the  bishops  of  Southern  Gaul  afford  to  the 
vindicator  of  the  rights  of  the  Laity  in  the  election  of  bishops. 
But  to  go  into  it  would  be  to  send  you  a  book  instead  of  a 
letter. 

Yet  Dr  Pusey's  use  of  language  employed  in  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  (p.  45)  to  support  his  view  of  the  donation  to  a 
See  of  the  Bishop  to  be  set  over  it  by  electing  Bishops,  is  an 
irresistible  inducement  to  look  at  some  of  the  evidence  to  the 
contrary  afforded  by  the  Acts  of  that  same  Council.  The  case 
adduced  by  Dr  P.  is  that  of  the  metropolitan  of  Ephesus,  of 
which  he  finds  the  Council  holding  that  one  "  who  had  the 
suffrages  of  all  whose  shepherd  he  is  to  be,  should  rule  the 
Church  ;"  and  that  "  there  shall  be  given  to  the  metropolis  of 
Ephesus,  as  Bishop,  one  pointed  out  by  God,  and  having  the 
suffrages  of  all  over  whom  he  is  to  be  shepherd,  to  be  ordained 
by  the  Church  there  ;'*  and  yet  in  one  of  its  members,  express- 
ing the  opinion,  that  "  The  Bishops  of  the  Province  know  most 
about  them,  [the  two  Bishops  who  had,  as  rivals,  been  un- 
canonically  intruded  into  the  See  ;]  so  let  them  say,  according 
to  their  reverence  and  awe  of  God,  who  ought  to  have  the  See 
of  Ephesus."  From  this  we  are  to  infer  that  the  Provincial 
Bishops  were  to  settle  the  question  who  was  to  have  the  See  ; 
therefore,  that  the  person  of  their  choice  would  be  given  to  the 
diocese  ;  therefore  that "  the  suffrages"  of  those  over  whom  he 
should  so  be  made  shepherd,  could  only  signify  consent  and 
approval,  not  election.  It  is  obvious  to  remark  that  this  being 
a  case  of  contested  claim  of  rival  occupants  of  the  See,  the  part 
of  the  Provincial  Bishops  in  selecting  one  of  them  would  only 
be  to  judge  of  and  ratify  a  previous  election  by  the  people,  pre- 
tended alike  in  either  case.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  (and 
the  remark  applies  to  nearly  every  case  adduced  by  Dr  Pusey,) 
that  a  metropolitan  See  differs  from  an  ordinary  Bishopric,  in 
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that,  under  Leo's  maxim,  "  qui  prsefuturus  est  omnibus,  ab 
omnibus  eligatur,"  the  comprovincial  bishops  have  a  direct  in- 
terest in  the  election  of  their  future  superior,  and  might  reason- 
ably, therefore,  be  expected  to  interfere  to  an  extent  not  war- 
ranted in  the  addition  to  their  number  of  a  mere  co-equal 
colleague.  But  leaving  the  case,  with  these  remarks,  to  be  set 
in  comparison  with  those  of  Cyzicus,  Caesarea,  Milan,  and 
Vercelli,  (all  metropolitan,)  let  us  see  whether  the  records  of 
this  same  Council  do  not  furnish  fuller  and  clearer  evidence 
of  the  mode  of  filling  metropolitan  Sees,  than  those  fragments 
of  opinions  of  its  members. 

In  the  Sixteenth  Session,  in  the  discussion  that  grew  out  of 
the  proposed  Act  recognising  patriarchal  supervision  of  the 
Eparchies  of  Pontus,  Asia,  and  Thrace  on  the  part  of  the  See 
of  Constantinople,  after  the  representatives  of  the  Roman  See 
had  made  their  objections,  and  the  bishops  who  signed  the 
proposed  Act  had  severally  denied  their  imputation  of  con- 
straint, the  small  minority  that  had  dissented,  being  called  on 
by  the  Judges,  who,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  administered 
the  civil  authority  in  the  Synod,  for  their  reasons  : 

"  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Ancyra,  said  :  *  I  have  my  word  to  say,  and 
that  without  meaning  any  prejudice  to  the  proposal  of  the  generality 
That  I  am  quite  free  from  any  desire  to  ordain,  I  have  shown  by  my 
acts.  The  Holy  Bishop  who  just  now  attested  his  subscription, 
[Peter,  metropolitan  ot  Gangra,]  and  the  one  before  him,  I  ordained. 
For  all  the  city  came  to  me  to  Ancyra,  and  they  brought  the  suffrages. 
viz.,  the  act,  decretum,  attesting  the  election  by  the  votes  of  the 
people  and  clergy,)  I  answered  them,  saying  :  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  desire  to  ordain.  They  reminded  me  how  their  former  bishops 
had  been  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Ancyra,  one,  two,  three.  I  said, 
whatsoever  you  may  say  to  me,  I  will  not  throw  myself  into  a  dispute. 
[  Viz  :  to  assert  the  privilege  of  his  See  in  the  case,  against  Constan- 
tinople.] After  that  they  come  and  apply  to  the  blessed  Proclus, 
(the  late  patriarch  of  Constantinople.') 

"  And  as  he  (Eusebius)  was  saymg  this,"  the  Acts  go  on,  "  Philip, 
the  presbyter  of  the  Church  at  Constantinople,  said  :  '  Thy  piety 
(your  reverence)  wrote  concerning  Callinicus,  but  according  to  what 
thy  piety  now  says,  the  blessed  Proclus  ordained  Peter.' 

"  Eusebius,  of  Ancyra,  said  :  '  The  blessed  one  sent  letters  to  me  ; 
I  ordained  him.  All  this  is  not  empty  talk,  but  in  proof  of  my  pre- 
disposition in  this  matter,  that  after  this  I  may  bring  in  my  wishes, 
and  what  I  have  to  say  upon  such  points  as  I  have  to  notice.  I  went 
to  Gangra  ;  I  enthroned  the  bishop.  So  it  fell  out,  that  he  died  within 
a  few  days.  Again,  all  those  of  the  city  coming  to  me,  besought  me 
to  make  another  bishop.  *  I  answer  you  (said  I)  the  same  now,  (as 
before,)  I  do  not  desire  to  ordain.'  They  seeing  my  resolution  in  the 
matter,  went  to  Constantinople,  and  took  thither  the  lord  Peter,  who 
just  now  gave  his  attestation.     Let  these  things,  then,  serve  for  proof 
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of  my  resolution,  and  that  I  have  no  desire  to  ordain.  But  I  entreat 
that  the  cities  may  not  have  to  pay  (the  expenses)  on  account  of 
ordination.  For  when  they  who  are  elected  hy  the  city,  having  been 
approved  by  the  Synod  of  the  Province,  are  ordained  in  the  cities 
themselves,  the  expenses  are  paid  by  the  (Church)  funds.  This  I 
know  by  experience,  for  they  had  a  heavy  burden  to  pay  off  on  ac- 
count of  him  who  was  before  me.' 

"  Philip,  the  presbyter,  said  :  '  That  is  done  away  by  the  canon. 
That  is  taken  away  by  the  laws  and  the  canon.     The  altar  is  pure.' 

**  Eusebius,  of  Ancyra,  said  :  '  By  the  favour  of  God  the  reputation 
of  the  most  holy  Archbishop  Anatolius  is  untarnished  ;  but  no  one  is 
immortal.' 

"  Anatolius,  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  said  :  '  By  whom  wast  thou 
thyself  ordained  V 

"Eusebius  said  :  'By  my  misfortune  I  was  found  here,  (i.  e.,  at 
Constantinople,  opposite  to  Chalcedon,  across  the  strait  j)  and  was 
ordained  by  the  blessed  Proclus.' 

"  Thalassius,  Bishop  of  Csesarea,  (the  Exarch  of  the  whole  Eparchy 
proposed  to  be  put  under  Constantinople,)  said  :  '  Let  us  go  to  the 
Lord  Archbishop  Anatolius ;  and  so  decree  it.' 

"  The  most  glorious  Judges  said  :  *  As  the  result  of  what  has  been 
done,  and  of  the  attested  opinions  of  each,  let  us  decree,  first  of  all 
that  the  primary  and  chief  honour,  according  to  the  canons,  is  to  be 
preserved  to  the  Archbishop,  beloved  of  God,  of  the  elder  Rome — 
but  that  the  most  holy  Archbishop  of  the  royal  Constantinople,  the 
new  Rome,  ought  to  enjoy  the  same  honourable  precedence,  and  have 
himself  of  his  own  right  power  to  ordain  the  metropolitans  in  the 
Dioceses  of  Asia,  Pontus,  and  of  Thrace,  after  this  sort  :  that  of  each 
metropolis  the  clergy,  and  the  proprietors  and  the  men  of  rank  and 
moreover  all  the  reverend  Bishops  in  the  Province,  or  the  majority 
of  them,  shall  elect  and  choose  whomsoever  the  aforesaid  shall  approve 
as  worthy  to  be  Bishop  of  the  Church  in  the  metropolis ;  but  that 
it  shall  be  referred  by  all  the  electors  to  the  most  holy  Archbishop 
of  the  royal  Constantinople,  to  rest  with  him  whether  he  choose  to 
have  the  elect  brought  hither  (to  Constantinople)  to  be  ordained  ;  or 
whether  by  precept  from  him  he  (the  elect)  shall  receive  the  office  of 
the  episcopate  in  the  Province ;  but  as  for  the  holy  bishops  in  the 
several  cities,  they  shall  be  ordained  by  all,  or  the  majority,  of  the 
reverend  bishops  of  the  province,  the  metropolitan  having  the  ulti- 
mate approval  according  to  the  canon  of  the  fathers  that  is  before 
us,  and  the  most  holy  Archbishop  of  Constantinople  having  no 
participation  in  the  ordinations  of  those  Bishops.  This  is  the  way 
the  matter  stands  in  our  view  :  but  let  the  holy  and  QScumenical 
Synod  be  pleased  to  instruct  us  how  it  presents  itself  to  it.' 

"  The  reverend  bishops  cried  out :  "  That  is  the  right  vote.' 
'That  we  all  say.'  'That  pleases  all.'  'That  is  a  just  decision.' 
*  Let  it  stand  decreed.'  'That  is  a  right  vote.'  'All  things  are 
duly  decreed.'     '  We  pray,  dismiss  us,'  &c."* 

*  Coun.  Clml,  Act  16. 
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The  concluding  portion  of  this  decree,  as  drawn  up  by  the 
lay-assessors,  and  accepted  by  the  bishops,  is  a  remarkable 
proof  how  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  supposed  evidence 
against  the  rights  of  the  laity  in  election  derived  from  a  pre- 
termission of  mention  of  those  rights  in  any  canon  regulating 
ordination. 

The  difference  between  the  expressions  used  concerning  the 
ordination  of  simple  bishops  and  those  employed  with  reference 
to  the  case  of  metropolitans  might  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  the  full  rights  of  the  laity  in  the  election  of  a  metropoli- 
tan, so  distinctly  recognised,  did  not  exist  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
ferior see ;  the  concern  of  bishops  only,  in  such  case,  being 
regulated  by  the  decree. 

But  an  incidental  production  of  evidence  in  the  discussion 
of  a  case  of  contested  metropolitan  rights  brought  before  this 
same  Council,  shews  that  such  supposition  would  be  false  ;  and 
that  the  same  process  was  pursued  with  regard  to  the  metro- 
politan in  the  case  of  a  suffragan  bishop  as  the  Council  re- 
quired to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople in  the  case  of  election  of  a  metropolitan  in  the 
Eparchies  concerned  in  the  decree. 

Nicaea  had  been  raised  to  the  civil  dignity  of  a  metropolis 
by  one  of  the  Valentinians.  It  had  before  been  under  Nico- 
media,  metropolis  of  Bithynia. 

A  country  town  formerly  dependent  on  Nicsea,  had,  before 
this  elevation  of  the  latter,  been  made  a  city.  The  Bishop  of 
Nicaea  claimed  it  as  his  suffragan  See,  when  the  imperial  de- 
cree made  his  city  a  metropolis. 

The  Archbishop  of  Nicomedia  opposed  his  claim.  They 
brought  the  case  before  the  Council.  Each  was  put  to  pro- 
duce his  proofs  of  jurisdiction  over  Basileopolis. 

The  Bishop  of  Nicsea  alleged  that  his  predecessor  had  or- 
dained a  bishop  for  it. 

The  Archbishop  of  Nicomedia  answered  that  this  had  been 
done  surreptitiously,  or  during  a  vacancy  of  the  metropolitical 
See.  For  his  part,  he  said  :  "  I  shew  the  votes  (the  decretum 
attesting  the  result  of  voting  at  an  election)  of  the  Basileopoli- 
tans,  wherein  they  applied  for  a  bishop  :  do  thou  shew  where 
they  applied  to  the  Niceeans  to  give  them  a  bishop." 

Now  it  is  especially  observable  that  this  application  to 
"  give  a  bishop  "  could  not  have  been  to  a  synod,  as  the  Bishop 
of  Nicaea  never  claimed  to  have  more  suffragans  than  the  one 
of  the  city  in  question.  "  Give,"  therefore,  would  not  in  such 
case  have  meant,  elect  by  vote  of  a  synod.  Nor  was  the  ap- 
plication supposed  to  have  been  to  the  bishop  alone,  "  but  to 
the  Nicaeans,"  that  is,  to  the  whole  church.  But  if  made  to 
them,  it  could  only  have  been  as  made  to  the  Archbishop,  in 
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the  form  of  a  certificate  of  votes  electing  a  certain  person,  and 
asking  approval  and  consent,  in  order  to  his  ordination  by 
bishops  called  together  for  the  purpose. 

This  discussion,  then,  affords  positive  evidence  what  "  votes  " 
and  "asking"  do  mean;  and  what  ''giving  a  bishop''  does 
not  mean.  It  clinches  all  the  conclusions  drawn  from  a  re- 
examination of  the  supposed  inferential  proof  alleged  by  Dr 
Pusey. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  go  to  a  dictum  of  Celestine,  Bishop 
of  Rome,  A.D.  428,  quoted  (from  his  Ep.  2,  ad  Episc.  Gall.  5 
c.  5)  in  part  by  Dr  Pusey  (p.  41),  and  find  in  it,  when  given 
entire,  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  the  portion  of  it  is  supposed 
to  indicate.  "  Nullus  invitis  detur  Episcopus  "  furnishes  to 
Dr  Pusey  the  inference,  "  The  bishop  was  '  given  to  the  peo- 
ple,' not  chosen  by  them ;  yet  he  was  not  to  be  forced  upon 
them,  if  unwilling." 

"  Nullus  invitis  detur  Episcopus ;  clem,  plehis  et  ordinis  con- 
sensus ac  desiderium  requiratur  "  is  what  I  find  in  the  origi- 
nal epistle  of  Celestine.  It  affords  me,  as  read  by  the  light  of 
the  foregoing  evidence  ;  (1.)  the  ordination  of  a  bishop  implied 
in  "  detur  -,"  (2.)  the  "petitio  episcopi"  "asking"  for  an  ordi- 
nation, also  implied  in  "  detur  ;"  (3.)  the  provision  of  a  person 
to  be  so  ordained,  implied  in  "  requiratur" — by  whom  ?  by  the 
ordaining  Bishops  :  of  whom  ?  of  the  petitioning  people,  dio- 
cese or  church  :  for  whom  ?  for  the  object  of  their  choice,  on 
account  of  whom  they  make  their  petition,  in  order  to  his  ob- 
taining ordination  which  will  give  them,  in  him,  a  Bishop  ;  (4.) 
the  election,  in  order  to  such  provision,  implied  in  *  consensus 
et  desiderium' — not  *  consensus'  alone,  but  an  agreeing  desire 
for  some  one  person  ;  (5.)  the  participation  of  the  Laity,  both 
people  and  men  of  rank,  *  plebis  et  ordinis'  together  with  the 
Clergy,  in  such  election.  Do  I  find  more  than  our  previously 
examined  authorities  abundantly  bear  me  out  in  assuming  to 
be  there  ? 

This  introduction  of  Celestine,  (A.  D.  428),  and  his  distinct 
mention  of  classes  of  the  laity  as  severally  participating  in  the 
election,  induce  me  to  go  a  little  back  in  tracing  both  the  tes- 
timony of  the  great  See  of  Rome  to  the  Catholic  usage  in  this 
matter,  and  also,  the  progress  of  what  certainly  was  an  innova- 
tion in  its  form. 

Siricius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  A.  D.  385,  explicitly  asserts  the 
agency  of  the  clergy  and  laity  in  raising  the  object  of  their 
choice  to  the  episcopate.  Tracing  the  course  of  one  in  lower 
orders,  somewhat  in  the  spirit  of  our  last  Collect  in  "  The  Or- 
dering of  Deacons," — '  that  they  may  be  found  worthy  to  be 
called  unto  the  higher  ministries  in  thy  Church ' — he  says  : 
"  Exinde  jam  accessu  temporum,  prcsbyterum  vel  episcopatum, 
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si  eum  cleri  ac  plehis  edecumarit  dectio,  non  immerito  sorti- 
tuY."  '  In  process  of  time  he  may  not  undeservedly  attain  to 
the  Presbyterate  or  the  Episcopate,  if  the  election  of  the  clergy 
and  people  pick  him  out  for  it'  Could  a  bishop  in  the  United 
States  express  his  hopes  for  his  newly  ordained  deacon  other- 
wise ? 

If  a  commentary  on  the  language  of  the  Roman  bishop 
were  needed,  it  might  be  obtained  from  his  contemporary  St 
Jerome.  "  The  Church,''  says  he,  "  often  elects  a  watchman 
[he  is  commenting  on  the  portion  of  Ezekiel  used  for  a  lesson 
in  our  institution  office]  from  the  last  among  her  people.  The 
watchman  of  the  church,  whether  bishop  or  presbyter,  because 
he  is  chosen  hy  the  people,  by  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  know- 
ing and  foreseeing  what  is  to  come  to  pass,  must  announce  it 
to  the  people,  and  correct  delinquents.  Whence  it  is  greatly 
to  be  dreaded  lest  we  approach  this  duty  being  unworthy  of 
it,  and  being  taken  by  the  people,  give  ourselves  up  to  negligence 
and  indolence."  A  controversial  purpose  leads  this  same  un- 
impeachable witness  to  testify  still  more  fully  to  the  fact  of 
the  election  of  bishops  by  the  people,  while  descanting  upon 
some  of  its  evil  consequences.  "  The  election  of  a  bishop  itself, 
makes  for  me.  That  married  men  are  elected  to  the  priesthood, 
I  do  not  deny :  because  more  priests  are  needed,  than  there  are 
single  men. — It  happens  sometimes  that  a  severe  style  of  dress, 
bent  brows  and  a  funeral  gait  offend  the  people,  and  having 
nothing  to  find  fault  with  in  the  life,  it  vents  its  odium  on  the 
dress  and  walk.  Many  are  elected,  not  out  of  love  of  them, 
but  out  of  hatred  of  some  other.  Most  frequently  votes  are 
gained  by  mere  candour,  which  is  contrasted  by  prudence  and 
finesse  on  the  other  side,  as  if  that  were  wickedness.  Some- 
times the  judgment  of  the  people  and  the  commonality  errs, 
and  in  judging  of  the  characters  of  priests  each  decides  in  fa- 
vour of  his  own  disposition,  so  as  to  seek,  not  so  much  one  that 
is  good,  as  one  that  is  like  himself,  to  be  a  prelate.  It  happens 
sometimes,  that  in  preferring  a  married  one  to  a  single  one, 
the  married  men^  who  make  up  the  majority  of  the  people,  are 
in  fact  as  it  were,  passing  an  encomium  on  their  own  condition.'' 
Can  anything  describe  more  clearly  than  this  a  popular  elec- 
tion with  all  its  features  ?  Can  anything  be  more  irreconcilable 
with  the  hypothesis  that  in  those  days  dioceses  received  their 
bishops  by  gift  from  the  synod  of  assembled  bishops  ?  I  wish 
I  had  time  and  room  to  append  to  Jerome's  graphic  querimony 
the  curious  and  amusingly  naive  enumeration  made  by  Sido- 
nius  Apollinaris,  Bishop  of  Clermont,  in  an  address  to  the 
Church  of  Bourges,  of  the  difficulties  he  found  in  making  choice 
of  a  bishop  to  suit  the  people,  who  by  express  vote  had  left  it 
to  him  to  fill  their  See.     Some  of  our  vacant  dioceses  might 
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think  themselves  described  ;  although  I  doubt  whether  any 
could  be  found  to  act  so  wisely. 

But  to  return  to  the  practice  of  the  Roman  See.  The  con- 
tested election  of  Boniface  I,  in  418,  led  to  the  address  of  a 
formal  memorial  to  the  Emperor  by  the  clergy  who  supported 
him.  Vindicating  their  choice,  and  the  way  in  which  it  had 
been  effected,  they  describe  what  were  admitted  requisites  of 
legitimate  procedure.  "  We"  they  say,  (the  writers  are  the 
"  Roman  Presbyters,"')  "  after  the  death  of  the  holy  Zosimus, 
as  usage  required,  and  the  very  discipline  of  religion  dictated, 
assembled  together  several  priests,  {i.  e.  bishops,)  that  we 
might  consult,  in  the  exercise  of  the  common  judgment,  for  the 
appointment  of  a  successor.  We  convened,  by  notice  given  io 
all,  at  the  same  Church  where  before  all  had  been  assembled  : 
and  there,  in  joint  counsel  with  the  Christian  'people,  we  elected 
one  marked  out  by  the  Divine  precepts,  (quern  Deusjussit.) 
For  we  secured  the  venerable  man  Boniface,  an  old  Presbyter, 
very  learned  in  the  law  and  of  tried  good  character,  and  what 
still  more  recommended  him,  himself  unwilling,  by  the  accla- 
mation of  the  whole  people  and  consent  of  the  principal  men  of 
the  city,  for  consecration  to  the  divinely  instituted  order,  (ad- 
scivimus  divinae  institutionis  ordine  consecratum.)  For  it  is 
certain  that  the  benediction  was  celebrated  at  a  suitable  time, 
with  the  subscriptions  of  seventy  Presbyters,  more  or  less,  and 
the  assistance  {adstantibus)  of  nine  bishops  of  various  Pro- 
vinces ;  and  all  previous  solemnities,  required  by  use,  were 
duly  fulfilled."  These  allegations  show  that  it  was  then  uni- 
versally understood  and  admitted  that  the  established  usage 
and  discipline  required  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy,  the  initiative 
by  the  Clergy  of  the  vacant  Diocese  ;  the  presence  of  compro- 
vincial Bishops  to  make  further  proceedings  valid  ;  the  assem- 
blage of  the  whole  Church,  Clergy  and  Laity  ;  and  the  nomina- 
tion of  candidates  for  ordination  by  the  votes  of  the  people  and 
principal  men,  and  the  subscriptions  of  the  Clergy.  As  there 
were  Clergy,  Laity  and  Bishops  on  both  sides,  and  both  candi- 
dates were  ordained,  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  was  invoked 
to  decide  to  whom  the  See  rightfully  belonged.  He  took  mea- 
sures to  convoke  a  Council ;  but  before  the  final  judgment  of 
the  bishops  could  be  obtained,  the  opponent  of  Boniface,  by 
his  own  misconduct,  forfeited  his  claim,  and  no  opponent  re- 
maining, the  sole  lawful  claimant  was  recognised  by  the  Em- 
peror, and  the  summons  of  the  Council  of  Bishops  from  all 
Italy,  Gaul  and  Africa,  revoked.  The  correspondence  on  the 
subject  occupies  ten  folio  pages  of  Baronius,  throughout  which, 
the  distinction  between  the  question  of  fact,  as  to  which  candi- 
date was  duly  elected,  and  the  question  of  right,  as  to  which 
was  rightfully  ordained,  is  kept  clearly  and  steadily  in  view. 
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Had  there  been  merely  rival  elections,  the  principle  on  which 
the  assembled  Bishops  of  the  Eparchy  ought  to  have  acted,  (and 
on  which  the  Council  of  the  whole  civil  diocese  summoned  by 
Honorius,  must  have  acted,  had  its  action  been  final,)  is  clearly 
laid  down  by  Leo  I,  in  entire  conformity  with  the  claims  of 
the  Roman  Presbyters,  as  made  twenty-six  years  before  he 
wrote.  He  asserts  both  the  indispensableness  and  the  entire 
freedom  of  election  by  the  clergy  and  the  people.  "  When  the 
election  of  a  Bishop  is  under  discussion,  he  must  be  preferred 
before  all,  whom  the  consent  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people  shall 
have  asked,  with  agreement :  provided,  that  if  the  votes  shall 
have  been  divided,  and  part  given  to  some  other  person,  then 
preference  shall  be  given,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the 
metropolitan,  to  that  one  who  shall  be  recommended  by  the 
largest  support  and  greatest  merit  ;  only  that  no  one  shall  be 
ordained  for  a  people  unwilling  and  not  asking  ;  lest  the  city 
either  contemn  or  hate  a  Bishop  not  desired  by  it ;  and  become 
less  religious  than  is  fitting,  through  not  being  allowed  to  have 
the  person  whom  it  would."  This  rule  makes  an  affirmative 
expression  of  the  popular  will  a  necessary  preliminary  to  ordi- 
nation ;  and  accordingly  Leo  goes  on  to  instruct  Anastasius, 
as  Exarch,  to  require  of  the  metropolitan  a  report  both  as  to 
the  fitness  of  the  Bishop  elect,  and  as  to  the  fact  of  his  election 
by  the  clergy  and  people,  before  he  gives  his  sanction  to  the 
ordination,  as  due  and  proper.  The  direction  for  the  settlement 
of  a  metropolitan  is,  if  possible,  even  still  more  explicitly  to 
the  point.  "  The  provincial  Bishops  ought  to  assemble  at  the 
metropolitan  city,  in  order  that  by  the  ascertainment  of  tlce 
will  of  all  the  clergy  and  of  all  the  citizens,  the  best  of  the 
Presbyters  or  of  the  deacons  of  the  same  Church  may  he  elected, 
whose  name  the  provincial  Bishops  should  report  to  the  Exarch, 
ready  to  fulfil  the  votes  of  those  luho  ask  for  him,  when  they 
shall  have  ascertained  that  the  Exarch  also  is  satisfied  with 
that  which  has  been  satisfactory  to  them."  As  the  Exarch,  so 
the  provincial  Bishops,  have  only  to  pronounce  upon  the  fitness 
of  a  person  whose  name  is  laid  before  them,  as  that  on  which 
the  wills  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  city  are  agreed,  and  for 
which  the  gift  of  ordination,  and  by  the  performance  of  that 
necessary  rite,  of  a  Bishop  for  the  city,  is  asked.  You  perceive 
how  completely  this  bears  out  what  was  remarked,  above,  on 
the  question  of  metropolitical  ordinations,  as  it  came  up  in  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  with  which  this  evidence  of  St  Leo  is 
contemporary.  East  and  West  agree  exactly,  each  contributing 
some  detail  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  other. 

I  had  intended  to  bring  down  the  chain  of  Roman  evidence 
to  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  and  adduce  a  few  of  the 
many  noticeable  cases  which  his  correspondence  furnishes  ; 
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(more  than  one  in  which  he  recognises,  as  valid  and  sufficient, 
elections  of  bishops  made  by  laity  alone  ;  and  one  in  which  as 
Exarch  he  requests  a  layman,  the  Judge  of  Campania,  to  con- 
voke 'priores  vel  populum  civitatis,ut  de  electione  alterius  cogi- 
tatis" — the  chief  persons  of  a  city,  to  take  order  for  an  elec- 
tion ;)  but  I  am  passing  all  reasonable  limits.  Allowing  my- 
self to  be  led,  by  connection  of  points  as  they  severally  rose, 
from  case  to  case,  I  have  regularly  examined  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  Dr  Pusey's  argument.  My  position  would  be  continu- 
ally strengthened  by  going  on  with  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  remainder.  Much  lies  before  me  in  my  notes,  as  satisfac- 
tory as  anything  that  has  been  adduced,  and  for  its  variety  of 
bearings  on  the  question,  likely  to  add  greatly  to  the  degree 
of  conviction  which  the  evidence  already  given  may  have  suf- 
ficed to  produce.  But  I  cannot  think  it  necessary  to  detain 
you  longer.  Indeed  nothing  but  the  apparently  perfect  con- 
fidence in  his  cause  of  such  a  scholar  as  Dr  Pusey,  and  the 
transparent  candour  and  earnest  piety  which  lent  a  weight  to 
his  advocacy  of  it,  not  at  all  belonging  to  the  array  of  facts  or 
argument  presented,  could  have  justified  me  in  writing  at  such 
length  against  a  view  held  in  opposition  to  some  of  the  very 
chiefest  authorities  in  such  questions. 

That  great  light  and  glory  of  our  branch  of  the  Church, 
Bishop  Andrewes,  says,  in  refutation  of  Bellarmine,  that  '^  It 
is  false,  that  in  the  age  of  Cyprian  (then  when  the  Church 
was  yet  under  the  cross)  the  votes  of  the  people  did  not  inter- 
vene, and  therefore  bishops  were  not  selected  for  office  by  such 
votes.  That  practice  lasted  long  after  Cyprian's  time,  and 
might  well  be  allowed  as  a  consolation  to  the  people  groaning 
under  the  cross  and  hourly  expecting  death,  and  therefore 
religiously  careful  to  elect  the  very  best  man  for  the  office." 
The  whole  of  Dr  Pusey's  argument  from  Cyprian  and  Origen, 
that  '  the  new  bishop  was  chosen  not  hy  but  in  the  presence  of 
the  people,'  he  sets  aside  in  a  single  sentence.  "  The  *  pre- 
sence of  the  people  in  Cyprian  includes  their  testimony  con- 
cerning the  life,  but  it  does  not  exclude  their  vote  for  the  per- 
son." 

"Yea,"  says  Francis  Mason,  the  learned  vindicator  of  Anglican 
orders,  "  the  suffrages  of  the  people  are  a  thing  so  clearly  set  downe 
in  antiquitie,  that  PameUus  himselfe  cannot  deny  them  :  *  "Wee  deny 
not  (saith  hee)  the  oldo  rite  of  electing  bishops,  by  which  they  are 
"wont  to  bee  chosen,  the  people  being  present,  yea  rather  by  the  voyces 
of  the  people  ;  for  that  it  was  obserued  in  Africk,  is  evident  by  the 
election  of  Evading,  the  successor  of  S.  Austin,  concerning  which  there 
is  extant  his  110  Epistle;  in  Greece  in  the  age  of  Chrysostome,  as 
appeareth  by  his  third  booke  of  Priesthood  ;  in  Spaine  by  this  place 
of  Cyprian,  and  Isidor  in  his  booke  of  Offices ;  in  France  by  the 
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epistle  of  Celestinus  ;  at  Rome  by  those  things  which  were  spoken 
before  upon  the  epistle  to  Antonianus  ;  yea  everywhere  else  by  the 
87  Epistle  of  Leo ;  and  that  this  custome  continued  untill  Gregory 
the  first  appeareth  by  his  Epistles  ;  yea  even  unto  the  times  of  the 
Emperours  Charles  and  Lodowick,  as  it  is  manifest  enough  out  of  the 
first  booke  of  their  Chapters ;  and  the  same  Pamelius  in  another 
place  saith  :  '  The  manner  of  chusing  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  often 
changed ;  first  Saint  Peter  chose  his  succcessors  Linus,  Cletus,  and 
Clemens ;  then  Anacletus  and  the  rest  unto  the  second  Schisme 
betweene  Damasus  and  Ursicinus,  were  created  by  the  sufirages  of 
the  clergie  and  the  people.'  Behold  how  Pamelius,  who  a  little 
before  interpreted  the  peoples  elections  in  Cyprian,  as  though  they 
elected  onely  by  way  of  testimonie  (a  colde  and  a  hungry  interpreta- 
tion) is  now  forced  to  confesse  (O  the  evidence  of  trueth)  that  they 
elected  by  way  of  suffrage  ;  yea,  and  that  the  Roman  Bishops  from 
Anacletus  to  Damasus,  (that  is,  from  the  yeere  103  to  the  yeere  307, 
\l.  370]  )  were  so  elected.  Wherefore  it  is  most  true  which  is  aflirmed 
by  our  learned  Bishop,  ^  Presentia  plebis,'  &;c.,"  quoting  Bishop 
Andrewes,  as  above. 

"Let  those  know  that  they  err,"  says  the  incontestably 
learned  and  able  De  Dominis,  "  who  consider  that  of  old  the 
part  of  the  people  consisted  only  in  rendering  testimony  of  the 
life  and  manners  of  the  candidate.''  In  a  whole  chapter  of 
his  great  work,  through  more  than  thirty  closely  printed  folio 
pages,  he  maintains,  with  a  solid  and  well  digested  mass  of 
learning,  the  right  and  practice  of  the  Laity  to  exercise  "  a 
judicial  and  effective  power,  by  way  of  proper  suffrage  and 
election''  in  the  appointment  of  bishops,  throughout  the  first 
eight  centuries,  in  every  portion  of  the  Church. 

Bingham  (whose  language  in  describing  the  position  of  An- 
drewes and  Mason  I  have  just  been  using)  with  his  usual  hap- 
piness of  method,  fills  the  second  chapter  of  his  Fourth  Book 
with  a  selection  from  the  evidence  of  the  judicial  and  elective 
power  of  the  Laity  in  the  election  of  a  bishop. 

Pearson  adds  to  the  same  side  the  weight  of  his  wonderfully 
accurate  learning  and  critical  acuteness.  .  He  confutes  by  anti- 
cipation Dr  Pusey 's  argument  from  the  Synodical  letter  of 
Egyptian  bishops  concerning  the  election  of  St  Athanasius, 
by  shewing  that  at  Alexandria,  as  in  other  Churches,  the  peo- 
ple had  their  share  in  the  election  of  the  bishop,  and  that 
"  indeed  the  Bishops  of  Alexandria  seem,  from  the  most  an- 
cient times,  to  have  been  elected  by  the  people.  Nay,  he 
adduces  the  direct  testimony  of  St  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in 
contradiction  of  Dr  Pusey's  construction  of  the  letter;  that  "6^ 
the  incidents  described  in  it,  "  by  the  vote  of  all  the  people," 
Athanasius  was  "  in  a  spiritual  and  apostolical  way"  elected. 

Sirmond  says,  in  language,  every  word  of  which  is  weighed 
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and  measured  with  the  exactest  conformity  to  history :  "  It 
was  the  ancient  custom  of  the  whole  Churchy  that  bishops 
should  be  created  by  the  suffrages  of  the  clergy  and  people  over 
whom  they  were  to  be.  Innumerable  instances,  everywhere, 
show  that  the  right  of  voting  in  the  appointment  of  bishops 
remained  in  the  people,  in  the  Western  Churches,"  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Carlovingian  empire.  "  In  the  Gauls,  it  is  plain 
that  the  votes  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  people  in  the  election  of 
bishops  werefree,Si3  long  as  they  were  under  the  Roman  empire.'' 

"  The  election  of  a  bishop,"  says  Petau,  "  was  in  such  wise 
left  to  the  votes  of  the  people,  that  bishops  were  present,  or 
rather  presided,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  order  in  the 
proceedings,  and  directing  them.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd 
than  to  say  that  this  custom  was  abrogated  by  the  Council  of 
Nice,  and  election  reserved  to  the  bishops.  On  the  contrary, 
it  continued  long  after  the  Nicene  Council  to  be  the  practice 
that  the  bishops  were  created  by  the  people."  After  citing 
Celestine,  and  Leo,  and  the  Fourth  Council  of  Carthage  and 
the  Second  of  Aries,  he  breaks  off — "  sed  in  re  trita  et  vulgata, 
nihil  opus  est  testimoniis." 

It  is  in  contradiction  to  the  judgment  of  such  men  that  we 
are  now  asked  to  receive  an  account  of  the  procedure  of  the 
early  Church  in  Episcopal  appointments,  according  to  which 
they  would  be  fitly  and  truly  described  in  the  severe  but  just 
language  used  by  Hooker  of  appointments  of  another  kind. 
"When  the  assembled  bishops  "  have  chosen  whom  they  think 
good,  the  people's  consent  thereunto  is  asked,  and  if  they  give 
their  approbation,  the  thing  standeth  warranted  for  sound  and 
good.  But  if  not,  is  the  former  choice  overthrown  ?  No,  but 
the  people  is  to  yield  to  reason  ;  and  if  they  which  have  made 
the  choice,  do  so  like  the  people's  reason,  as  to  reverse  their 
own  deed  at  the  hearing  of  it,  then  a  new  election  is  to  be 
made  ;  otherwise  the  former  to  stand,  notwithstanding  the  peo- 
ple's negative  and  dislike.  What  is  this  else,  but  to  deal  with 
the  people  as  those  nurses  do  with  infants,  whose  mouths  they 
besmear  with  the  backside  of  the  spoon,  as  though  they  had 
fed  them,  when  they  themselves  devour  the  food  ?"* 

^  Dr  Pusey's  misapplication  of  the  18th  Canon  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Antioch,  (p.  44,)  to  the  case  of  a  refusal  to  elect  in  order 
to  consecration,  instead  of  that  to  which  it  really  applies,  a 
falling  off  from  an  election  made  after  consecration  had,  brings 
his  view  of  the  relation  between  the  bishops  and  the  people 
strictly  within  the  range  of  Hooker's  withering  sarcasm.  "  The 
people  might  reject  the  bishop  provided  for  them,"  yet  the 
case  must  be  '•'  referred  back  to  the  full  iSynod,"  that  is,  to  the 
bishops  who  had  "provided"  him  ! 

•  Ecclcs.  Pol.  b.  vii.  s.  16. 
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The  canon  in  question  5ld  not  contemplate  the  invasion  of 
popular  right  under  a  delusory  recognition  which  Dr  Pusey 
finds  in  it :  but  it  does  exemplify  very  well  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culties that  attend  the  study  of  this  question,  growing  partly 
out  of  the  paucity  and  indirectness  of  the  proofs  in  the  short 
period  of  the  liberty  of  the  Church  ;  partly  out  of  the  disturb- 
ing influence  of  the  civil  power,  increased  and  sadly  compli- 
cated by  the  three  hundred  years  of  struggle  with  schisms  and 
heresies  which  succeeded  the  first  three  hundred  years  of  strife 
with  he  then  rule.  In  every  direction  there  were  continually 
recurring  temptations  to  strain,  distort,  or  alter  law  to  meet 
circumstances  ;  and  all  that  we  know  of  the  action  of  the 
Church,  comes  down  to  us  through  a  medium  of  more  or  less 
prejudice  and  party  spirit.  Our  information,  too,  is  naturally 
derived  mostly  from  the  history  of  the  greater  Sees,  in  the 
management  of  which  all  the  worst  elements  of  strife  and  cor- 
ruption were  incessantly  interfering  with  the  operation  of  es- 
tablished principle  and  law. 

Thus  it  was  that  at  Antioch  the  persecutors  of  Athanasius, 
set  on  by  the  Arianizing  court  of  Constantius,  legislated  to  keep 
him  out  of  the  See  whence  he  had  been  unjustly  expelled, 
against  the  will  of  his  people,  who  had  rejected  the  intruder 
Gregory,  forced  upon  them  by  the  Arian  Bishops  and  the  court. 
The  4th,  11  th,  12th,  18th,  and  i9th,  canons  obviously  bear  on 
the  circumstances,  real  or  alleged,  of  Athanasius  and  the  in- 
truder into  his  See ;  and  several  of  the  others  are  as  obviously 
framed  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  Alexandrian 
patriarchate  at  the  time.  Of  such  legislation  the  very  utmost 
to  be  expected  is,  that  it  shall  not  be  found  flagrantly  to  violate 
law  or  usage  off"ering  inconvenient  hindrance  to  the  schemes 
of  unrighteous  usurpation.  A  reference  to  a  provincial  synod 
was  doubtless  thought  ample  concession  to  the  aggrieved  rights 
of  the  laity  ;  for  contempt  of  which,  St  Athanasius  charges 
Constantius  with  shewing  himself  as  Antichrist ;  inasmuch  as 
he  "  has  undertaken  to  change  the  law,  setting  aside  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  Lord  by  the  apostles,  changing  the  custom  of  the 
Church,-and  inventing  a  new  sort  of  ordinations,'"  of  which,  the 
alleged  anomalies  are  :  1,  bringing  bishops  from  strange  and 
distant  places  ;  2,  "  to  people  who  will  them  not ;"  and  '3,  with 
threats  and  letters  to  the  civil  governors,  "  instead  of  proper 
recommendations  to  the  people."  Here  the  people  are  the 
aggrieved  claimants,  whose  rights  by  custom  of  the  Church, 
old  law,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Lord  by  the  apostles,  have 
been  infringed  upon.  The  bishops  in  question  were  ordained 
and  sent,  under  the  Emperor's  command,  by  other  bishops. 
Athanasius  does  not  insist  on  the  rights  of  the  provincial 
bishops,  so  rudely  set  aside,  as  the  main  ground  of  grievance 
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(or  even  sole  ground,  as  it  would  have  been,  by  Dr  Pusey's 
hypothesis,)  nor  as  any.  The  people,  and  their  will,  are  his 
ground  of  claim.  They  had  chosen  him.  They  had  rejected 
Gregory.  For  violating  their  rights,  he  regarded  Constantius 
as  little  better  than  an  Antichrist.  And  yet  it  was  to  aid  in 
carrying  through  that  violation,  that  the  Eusebians  at  the 
Synod  of  the  Dedication  passed  the  Antiochene  canon  about 
rejected  bishops ! 

A  very  different  course  had  been  pursued,  nine  years  before, 
by  the  father  of  Constantius.  He,  too,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  same  Eusebians  had  sanctioned  the  displacement  from  the 
very  See  where  this  Council  was  now  held,  of  the  orthodox 
Bishop.  Eusebius  describes  the  resulting  difficulties  (no  doubt 
really  arising  from  sympathy  with  their  unrighteously  con- 
demned Bishop)  as  growing  up  among  the  Laity  and  as  spread- 
ing from  them  to  the  commonalty  of  the  city,  and  even  to  the 
governors  and  military  :  and  says  that  the  strenuous  exertions 
of  Constantine  and  his  emissaries  composed  the  storms  of  the 
multitude.  These,  says  the  panegyrist,  '  he  taught  to  do  what 
befitted  godliness,'  they  had  the  management  of  affairs,  then, 
to  some  extent.  Thus  they  were  brought  to  acquiesce  in  the 
deprivation  of  their  Bishop,  and  the  appointment  of  a  substi- 
tude.  But  unfortunately  for  the  latter  purpose,  the  choice  of 
the  people  fell  on  Eusebius,  already  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  by  his  successful  eloquence  in  fur- 
thernnce  of  the  Emperor's  purposes. 

Eusebius,  declining  to  give  the  imperial  letters  preceding 
his  own  election,  on  the  ground  that  being  full  of  matter  of 
accusation,  their  publication  might  stir  up  anew  old  griefs, 
transcribes  those  only  which  followed  the  settlement  of  the 
troubles ;  "  by  which  the  emperor  exhorted  the  Antiochenes 
by  no  means  to  will  the  translation  of  the  ruler  of  others,  but 
in  pursuance  of  the  law  of  the  Church,  to  choose  for  their 
pastor  whomsoever  the  Saviour  of  all  should  indicate,  writing 
separately  both  to  the  people  and  to  the  bishops."  The  choice, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  to  be  of  a  metropolitan,  in  which 
the  elective  part  of  the  bishops  was  more  direct  than  in  filling 
an  ordinary  See.  But  there,  the  people  are  first  thought  of 
and  addressed  as  having,  in  the  exercise  of  their  will  and 
choice,  the  right  and  duty  of  carrying  out  the  law  of  the 
Church,  and  ministering  in  the  providential  government  of  the 
Saviour. 

In  his  letter  separately  addressed  to  the  people,  Constantine, 
setting  before  them  the  reasons  for  not  persisting  in  their 
choice  of  Eusebius  (of  which  they  had  sent  him  records  of  their 
proceedings,  in  which  were  recorded  the  cries  of  the  people, 
their  plaudits  and  epithets  of  praise  when  they  declared  their 
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choice  of  him),  speaks  of  it  as  depending  on  the  mind  of  the 
multitude,  lie  urges  them  to  "See  that,  according  to  the 
good  rule  of  their  customary  usage,  they  bestow  the  necessary 
pains  in  seeking  out  such  a  man  as  they  want,  excluding  all 
factious  and  disorderly  clamour.  For  such  procedure  is  always 
unjust,  and  out  of  the  collisions  of  different  interests  (in  behalf 
of  the  several  objects  of  preference)  sparks  and  flames  arise/'  He 
ends  with  cautioning  them  so  to  manage  the  course  of  things, 
as  not  a  second  time  to  fail  for  want  of  counsel,  and  make  their 
trouble  profitless.  All  this,  to  the  people.  In  the  Emperor's 
letter  to  Eusebius,  it  is  noticeable,  that  in  recounting  what  he 
has  done,  he  mentions  "  the  Epistle  to  the  people "  first,  and 
after  that,  its  companion-letter  "  to  the  other  fellow-priests  " 
of  Eusebius  (the  bishops),  "who,"  he  says,  "had  themselves 
written  to  him  on  the  matter."  So  in  his  letter  to  the  as- 
sembled bishops  themselves — after  acknowledging  the  account 
which  he  had  received  from  them  and  from  his  secular  offi- 
cers, and  referring  them  to  an  appended  copy  of  his  letter  "  to 
the  people  of  the  Antiochians,"  in  which  he  had  counselled 
them  what  would  be  pleasing  to  God  and  for  the  good  of  the 
Church — he  refers  to  the  statement  in  their  letter  to  him, 
"  that  according  to  the  mind  and  will  of  the  people,  and  of 
your  resolution,  Eusebius  has  been  promoted  to  the  episcopate 
of  the  Antiochians."  This  clause,  no  doubt,  as  Valesius  notes, 
was  a  mere  extract  from  the  bishops'  letter  to  the  Emperor. 
They,  therefore,  had  spoken  in  those  terms,  and  in  that  order, 
of  the  transaction. 

Constantine  goes  on  to  recommend  two  presbyters,  as  re- 
ported to  him  to  be  worthy  of  the  episcopate,  whom  he  thinks 
it  well  to  indicate  to  the  bishops  as  fit  to  be  by  them,  with  any 
others  whom  they  might  think  worthy  of  the  episcopate,  no- 
minated or  proposed  for  election  ;  in  doing  which,  the  bishops 
would  take  action  in  the  matter  conformably  with  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  apostles.  "  Thus  should  the  rule  of  the  Church  and 
the  apostolic  tradition  be  maintained  in  the  regulation  of  the 
election  ('  electionem '  Yales)  in  consonance  with  ecclesiastic 
observance."  The  election  of  their  bishops  by  the  people  of 
Antioch,  would  thus  be  upon  nomination  of  their  metropolitan 
(or  exarch,  afterwards  patriarch)  by  the  bishops  of  the  eparchy; 
the  latter,  in  this  case,  making  the  nomination  upon  the  sug- 
gestion by  the  Emperor,  himself  not  even  a  layman,  but  a  mere 
catechumen. 

Under  the  wise  father,  the  bishops  of  the  Antiochene  Synod, 
in  332,  recognised  and  directed  the  power,  which,  to  gratify 
the  ill-advised  son,  in  341,  the  bishops  of  the  latter  Synod  le- 
gislated to  thwart  and  nullify.  The  Council  of  341,  while  it 
could  not  deny,  sought  to  destroy  the  right  of  the  laity  of  a 
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diocese  to  reject  an  intruded  bishop,  by  affirming  a  final  ap- 
pellate control  over  it  by  a  Provincial  Synod.  Constantine  and 
the  Synod  of  332,  while  they  fully  owned,  cautiously  wrought 
upon  and  directed,  the  lay  responsibility  for  the  person,  se- 
lected to  receive  office  from  those  in  whose  sole  keeping  the 
power  to  confer  it  was  by  all  alike  held  to  be  reposed. 

It  is  too  important  to  this  question  not  to  be  distinctly 
brought  out,  that  the  absolute  right  of  bishops  to  grant  or 
withhold  ordination,  is  utterly  untouched  by  the  interest  of 
the  Laity  in  providing  objects  for  the  exercise  of  that  right. 
It  is  as  true  here,  in  the  United  States,  where  the  Laity  have 
a  voice  in  all  admissions  to  Holy  Orders,  as  it  ever  was  any- 
where, that  in  all  cases  "  the  decision  lies  with  the  bishops,'' — 
the  person  ordained  "  is  given  to  the  people''  by  those  who 
have  a  perfect  and  unquestionable  right  to  withhold  the  gift. 
Hooker's  description  of  the  first  constitution  of  the  diaconate 
applies  perfectly,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  our  American  admis- 
sions to  orders  of  any  degree,  and  to  the  primitive  proceed- 
ings in  the  settlement  of  a  bishop. 

"  When  deacons  having  not  been  before  in  the  Church  of  Christ, 
the  Apostles  saw  it  needful  to  have  such  ordained,  they  first  assemble 
the  multitude,  and  show  them  how  needful  it  is  that  deacons  [a 
bishop]  be  made  :  secondly,  they  name  unto  them  what  number  they 
judge  convenient,  what  quality  the  men  must  be  of,  aud  to  the  people 
tliey  commit  the  care  of  finding  such  out :  thirdly,  the  people  hereunto 
assenting,  make  their  choice  of  Stephen  and  the  rest ;  [a  candidate 
for  the  Episcopate  ;]  those  chosen  men  they  bring  and  present  before 
the  Apostles :  howbeit,  all  this  does  not  endue  them  with  any 
ecclesiastical  power.  But  when  so  much  was  done,  the  Apostles, 
finding  no  cause  to  take  exception,  did  with  prayer  and  imposition 
of  hands  make  them  deacons,  [a  bishop.]  This  was  it  which  gave 
them  their  very  being  ;  all  other  things  besides  were  only  preparations 
unto  this." 

Our  clear,  consistent  reading  of  history  depends  entirely  on 
the  attention  with  which  we  keep  distinct  the  several  agencies 
thus  concerned  in  bringing  together  the  person  and  the  office, 
under  diverse  responsibilities  and  with  separate  instrumenta- 
lities in  creating  the  resulting  officer. 

On  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in  the  Episcopate,  or  of  a 
need  for  the  erection  of  a  new  see,  an  office  is  presented  to 
be  filled.  It  is  in  the  trust  and  keeping  of  certain  officers  and 
stewards.  They  have  to  answer  for  its  right  bestowal,  on  their 
peril.  They  give  it,  or  withhold  it,  as  they  find  it  consistent 
with  their  trust  to  do.  It  is  to  be  asked  of  them.  It  can 
never  be  obtained,  but  by  their  grant.  Of  the  duty  and  fit- 
ness of  making  that  grant,  they  must  be  the  judges.  Every 
time  they  make  it,  they  act  judicially  and  authoritatively. 
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Until  they  decide  to  give,  and  act  on  their  decision,  all  pre- 
liminaries are  worthless  and  ineffectual. 

But  these  trustees  hold  under  certain  obligations.  He  who 
created  the  trust  may  have  created  it  as  a  limited  trust.  He 
may  have  laid  down  laws  for  its  exercise.  He  may  have  pre- 
scribed conditions  indispensably  pre-requisite  to  its  being  called 
into  operation. 

They  themselves,  moreover,  inasmuch  as  they  exercise  a 
joint-trust  in  common,  must  have  certain  regulations,  of  force 
among  themselves  for  their  own  government  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  trust. 

Such  regulations  must  prescribe  the  conditions  under  which 
office  is  to  be  imparted  or  created,  and  to  some  extent'' esta- 
blish the  principles  on  which  judgment  is  to  be  given  in  be- 
stowing it. 

A  see  is  vacant,  or  a  new  see  to  be  created. 

"Who  is  to  fill  it  ?  The  nearest  bishops  ?  If  so,  how  many  ? 
which  ?  Any,  conjoined  by  hazard  ?  or  only  those  in  certain 
relations?  if  so,  in  what  relations?  how  determined?  under 
what  sanctions  ?  with  what  limits  and  restraints  \ 

All  these  questions,  obviously,  concern  only  the  mode  of 
discharging  trust  in  conveying  office.  Their  settlement  on  one 
or  another  principle,  in  one  or  another  way,  in  no  wise  affects 
the  fulness  and  absoluteness  of  the  trust. 

But  office  requires  person  as  its  subject. 

Who  is  charged  with  the  provision  of  that  subject  ? 

It  is  certainly  conceivable  that  such  provision  should  be  an 
independent  and  co-ordinate  trust.  It  would  be  consistent 
with  many  analogies  in  nature  and  Providence  that  it  should 
be  so.  All  life  is  dependent  on  the  coincidence  of  two  co-or- 
dinates for  its  origination  and  continuation.  The  concretion 
of  abstract  office  into  the  officer  may  be  rendered  contingent 
on  the  co-operation  of  two  several  trusts,  either  absolutely 
incapable  of  separate  discharge,  or  mutually  dependent  for 
right  and  efficient  action,  or  subordinated  the  one  to  the  other, 
so  that  the  interdependence,  though  general,  shall  not  be 
universal,  admitting  of  differences  of  relation,  and  degrees  of 
limitation.  This  last  condition,  again,  would  be  in  accord- 
ance with  analogies  all  but  universal. 

The  question  in  discussion  is,  whether  such  independent  and 
co-ordinate  trusts,  absolute  or  modified,  do  exist  in  the  case  of 
the  Episcopate  ?  Whether,  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  organic 
functions  of  the  Church,  provision  has  been  made  for  the  sup- 
ply of  persons  to  fill  its  highest  trust  by  an  instrumentality 
different  from  that  to  which  is  committed  the  continuance  of 
the  trust  itself?  Whether,  while  the  office  is  committed,  for 
perpetuation,  to  those  who  hold  it  as  a  joint-trust  in  common, 
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to  be  given  or  withheld  under  rules  governing  themselves  and 
themselves  only,  the  provision  of  persons  to  bear  the  office 
has  been  left,  more  or  less  absolute  or  restricted,  to  what  may- 
be generalised  under  *'  the  personality"  of  the  church — the 
whole  body  of  those  not  bearing  office  ? 

The  analogical  probability  is,  a  priori,  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  affirmative.  All  nature,  all  life,  all  society,  seems  to  work 
by  such  combination  of  binary  forces.  The  unlikelihood  is  on 
the  side  of  a  trust  not  coparcenary.  An  organ  in  a  body  not 
dependent  on  other  organs  for  nutriment,  increment,  develop- 
ment, and  direction  of  forces,  would  be  monstrous.  An  Office 
in  a  society,  held  and  filled  at  the  independent  and  uncon- 
trolled will  and  conscience  of  its  occupants,  would  be  little,  if 
at  all  less  so.  As  an  organ  of  the  Body  of  Christ,  as  an  Office 
in  the  Society  of  which  He  is  Head  and  Captain,  a  self-elect- 
ing Episcopate,  kept  up  by  its  own  accretion  to  itself  of  mate- 
rial of  its  own  choice  and  provision,  would  be  equally  anoma- 
lous and  unexampled. 

But  there  are  grave  reasons,  in  this  case,  in  the  nature  of 
the  trust  itself,  why  it  must  be  participated  in  by  the  people, 
as  well  as  the  segregated  ministry. 

The  Catholic  maxim  "  Ecclesia  est  in  Episcopo"  is  true,  first, 
because  the  commission  "  to  send  as  sent"  involves  the  conti- 
nuation and  extension  of  the  work  of  Christ  in  His  Church  in 
all  its  means  and  appliances,  and  in  the  work,  of  all  its  fruits  ; 
but  secondly,  also,  because  the  visible  type  and  outward  mean 
of  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  in  the  bishop.  In  the  diocese 
with  its  bishop,  is  the  visible  earthly  plenitude  of  the  Church, 
a  church  in  its  /3/oi/  oufidnidv  according  to  Ignatius,  the  *•  om- 
nium corpus"  of  Polycarp,  in  the  old  Latin  version  of  his  Epis- 
tle. To  the  constitution  of  that  completeness  two  factors  must 
contribute :  I,  a  representation  of  its  One  Head  in  heaven;  2,  a 
representation  of  the  members  as  one;  the  coincidence  of  these 
in  one  being  the  visible  symbol  and  pledge,  the  living  sacra- 
ment, as  it  were,  of  the  oneness  of  the  whole  in  its  entirety. 
They  coincide  in  the  bishop,  when  he  is  really  the  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  (the  clergy  and  laity,  in  this  respect,  mak- 
ing up  but  one  body,)  and  at  the  same  time  actually  by  com- 
mission from  Christ,  His  representative.  Of  this  two-fold 
delegacy  of  the  bishop,  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  of  lower 
degrees  are  inferior  sharers,  each  in  his  place  and  station, 
holding  for  portions  of  the  flock  and  for  seasons  of  more  or 
less  duration,  a  share  of  the  commission  of  the  bishop,  and 
receiving  for  that  share,  an  appointment  from  the  people,  more 
or  less  directly.  Through  the  bishop  the  commission  from 
heaven  radiates,  and  in  him  the  delegacy  of  the  community 
culminates.     Only  in  the  joint  representation  which  he  bears 
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does  he  become  the  actual  symbol  and  quoin,  as  it  were,  of  the 
oneness  of  the  body,  in  which  it  is  A  church. 

Again :  it  has  appeared  in  many  of  the  passages  I  have  had 
occasion  to  adduce,  how  perfectly  the  early  writers  acquiesced 
in  the  view  of  the  Episcopate,  as  the  Priesthood  of  the  Church 
in  its  highest  and  quite  peculiar  type.  *0  'is^ibg  and  Sacerdos, 
"  the  priest "  by  way  of  eminence,  are  quite  as  often  as  any 
other  term  the  designation  of  the  chief  minister  of  the  diocese. 

It  is  as  the  "minister"  or  servant,  both  of  Christ  and  of  His 
people,  that  the  bishop  is  thus  pre-eminently  the  priest.  Minis- 
tering for  the  One  true  Priest  in  heaven,  he  represents  in 
the  functions  of  his  office  the  one  only  Oblation  and  Interces- 
sion, and  is  the  instrument  of  the  Great  High  Priest  for  carry- 
ing on  His  work  on  earth.  So  does  every  minister.  So  do  all 
the  ministers  in  the  diocese.  But  their  ministry  concentres  in 
their  chief,  through  whom  it  is  imparted,  and  by  whom  it  is 
directed.  For  and  to  the  Church  he  represents  the  Priesthood 
of  Christ,  carried  on  by  its  human  instruments.  But  the  Priest- 
hood of  Christ  is  imparted  to  all  His  Church,  making  it  a  "king- 
dom of  priests."  That  Priesthood  in  the  membership  is  conti- 
nually exercised  in  all  acts  of  worship.  The  offering  to  GoD 
through  Christ  is  made  by  the  whole  Body,  every  part  partici- 
pating in  the  sacrificial  act.  Of  that  universal  Priesthood  the 
chief  representative  of  the  people  is  the  focus — the  point,  as  it 
were,  of  the  ascending  flame.  In  the  coincidence  of  that  repre- 
sentative Priesthood  of  the  people  with  the  ministerial  Priest- 
hood of  Christ,  the  Priesthood  of  the  Church  on  earth  receives 
its  unity  and  perfectness.  It  has  them,  when  the  man  elected 
by  the  people  to  serve  them  in  the  Priesthood  receives  his  com- 
mission from  Christ  to  minister  in  His  behalf  in  the  things 
pertaining  to  God. 

Further:  the  organic  life  of  the  Church  on  earth  as  a 
Divinely  constituted  human  Body  consists,  in  one  aspect,  in  the 
exercise  of  powers  and  the  submission  to  that  exercise,  meet- 
ing and  coalescing ;  in  another,  in  the  discharge  of  func- 
tions and  the  acknowledgment  of  those  functions  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  bearers,  mutually  coinciding.  Power  to  act 
in  the  Church  must  be  from  Christ,  exercised  by  His  repre- 
sentative. Submission  to  its  exercise  must  be  by  the  people 
of  Christ,  and  implies  choice  of  the  object  to  which  it  is  made. 
"  Willing  in  the  day  of  the  power  of  their  Lord,"  they  show 
their  willingness  by  receiving  in  His  name  whom  He  sends 
to  them  ;  but  as  a  people  they  do  this  by  delegation  of  one 
from  among  themselves  to  be  their  symbol  and  bear  that 
name.  As  such,  the  bishop  is  the  perpetual  type  of  Christ's 
people  bearing  the  Master's  yoke,  while  on  the  part  of  the 
Lord,  whose  commission  they  have  chosen  him  to  receive,  he 
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represents  the  power  of  which,  in  the  office  of  the  ministry,  he 
is  the  instrument. 

The  functions  of  that  office  are  received  by  the  bishop /roTr?/ 
the  whole  Church,  and  for  the  whole.  His  ordainers  repre- 
sent the  Episcopate  in  common,  {in  solidum);  and  his  orders 
are  good  throughout  the  Catholic  Church.  But  in  him  the 
functions  are  committed  to  a  person,  whom  the  whole  Church 
knows  only  through  his  office.  The  recognition  of  the  office 
in  the  person,  and  consequent  acknowledgment  of  the  func- 
tions, is  made  for  the  diocese  by  those  interested  in  their  dis- 
charge, the  people.  In  minor  degree,  this  takes  place  in  each 
order  of  the  ministry ;  but  it  culminates  in  the  bishop,  and  is 
therefore,  pre-eminently  requisite  in  his  appointment.  As  in 
marriage,  not  only  does  the  man  take  the  woman  to  his 
wedded  wife,  but  the  woman  also,  for  her  part,  takes  him  for 
her  wedded  husband ;  so  the  restraint  of  the  Episcopate,  held 
in  common  of  all  its  members,  begins  when  the  diocese  fixes 
on  the  man  in  whom  it  shall  be  vested,  and  is  consummated 
in  the  impartation  of  the  office  so  restrained  to  the  person 
thereby  capacitated  for  its  reception. 

Such,  my  dear ,  are  some  of  the  reasons  lying  behind 

the  facts  of  history,  why  the  right  of  the  laity  in  the  election 
of  a  bishop  seems  to  me  a  matter  of  too  much  moment  to  be  left 
without  vindication  when  assailed.  The  higher  the  authority 
arrayed  against  it,  the  more  venerable,  on  every  account,  the 
name  by  which  it  is  in  danger  of  being  borne  down,  the  more 
bounden  the  duty  of  marshalling  in  its  defence  whatever  slen- 
der stores  any  one,  however  humble,  may  happen  to  be  able 
to  command. 
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fessor in  the  East  India  College,  Herts,  and  late  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     London,  1832.     Pp.  454. 

3.  John  De  Wydiffe,  D.D.  A  Monograph.  With  some  Ac- 
count of  the  Wydiffe  MSS.  in  Oxford,  Cambridge^  the  British 
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Museum,  Lambeth  Palace,  and  Trinity  College,  Dublin.     By 
Robert  Vaughan,  D.D.     London,  1853.     Pp.  583. 
4.    Die    Vorreformatoren    des    merzehnten   und  funfzehnieii 
Jahrhunderts,  Erste  Hdlfte  :  Johannes  Von  Wykliffe  :  durch 
Fjriedrich  Bohringer.     Zurich,  1856.     Pp.  643. 

It  is  related  of  Napoleon,  that,  in  one  of  his  more  pensive 
moods,  speaking  freely  of  his  own  eventful  career,  and  seeking 
to  anticipate  for  himself  the  final  verdict  of  history,  he  drew  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  steadily  shrinking  dimensions  of  his  renown. 
Then  his  achievements  filled  libraries.  By  and  bye  a  volume 
would  suffice  ;  then  a  chapter  ;  then  a  paragraph ;  and  then  a 
line  ;  till  finally,  perhaps,  there  would  remain  only  his  name. 

It  was  a  true  picture,  and  has  a  philosophy  underlying  it, 
which  worldly  ambition  would  do  well  to  learn.  It  was  true, 
not  of  Napoleon  pre-eminently,  but  equally  and  inevitably  of 
all  the  heroes  and  architects  of  mere  earthly  kingdoms,  whose 
place  in  history  must  eventually  be  determined,  not  by  what 
they  were  in  themselves  in  respect  to  force  and  faculty,  but 
by  what  they  were  and  what  they  achieved  in  relation  to  the 
spiritual  kingdom  of  Christ.  Only  this  kingdom  endures,  tra- 
versing the  centuries,  and  binding  the  names  of  its  heralds, 
martyrs,  and  champions  into  one  undying  fellowship  of  sweet 
and  goodly  renown.  It  is  not  the  grossly  wicked  only  whose 
memory  must  rot,  but  the  memory  of  all  must  rot  whose  names 
are  not  linked  with  the  fortunes  of  that  kingdom,  which,  like 
the  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain,  will  keep  on  expanding  till 
it  has  filled  the  earth.  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  the 
ablest  monarch  of  his  century,  was  born  in  1712,  and  died  in 
1 786,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  47th  of  his  reign. 
David  Brain erd  was  born  in  171 8,  six  years  later  than  Frede- 
rick, and  died  in  1747,  thirty- nine  years  earlier  than  he.  And 
even  now  it  may  well  be  questioned,  whether  the  name  of 
Brainerd  is  not  on  the  lips  of  more  men,  and  oftener  on  their 
lips,  by  two,  if  not  by  ten  to  one,  than  the  name  of  Frederick. 
In  mere  fame,  it  may  well  be  questioned,- whether  the  Connec- 
ticut missionary  has  not  already  eclipsed  the  Prussian  monarch. 
Such  is  the  reward  of  those  who  toil  and  suffer,  even  in  sup- 
posed obscurity,  for  the  glorious  kingdom  of  our  Lord. 

The  name  of  Wycliffe  is  no  exception  to  this  law,  but  rather 
a  most  remarkable  and  decisive  exemplication  of  it  in  the  face 
of  remarkable  enmities  and  infelicities  of  fortune.  For  more 
than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  time  he  first  lifted  his 
voice,  and  sharpened  his  pen,  against  the  abuses  and  corrup- 
tions of  the  Papal  Hierarchy,  the  impediments  in  the  way  of 
his  just  renown  seemed  well-nigh  insuperable.  Everything  was 
done,  which  an  untoward  fortune  could  do,  to  wipe  his  name 
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and  his  achievements  out  of  history.  His  own  birthplace  and 
his  own  family  were  against  him,  persisting  in  their  allegiance 
to  Rome.  Of  the  two  hundred  souls  now  numbered  in  the 
little  hamlet  where  he  was  born,  one-half  are  still  Romanists. 
His  relatives,  people  of  property  and  high  social  position,  pro- 
bably disowned  and  disinherited  him.  We  say  probably,  for 
the  only  allusion  to  the  matter  by  Wycliffe,  occurs  in  a  trea- 
tise "  On  Wedded  Men  and  their  Wives,"  now  in  manuscript  at 
Cambridge,  in  which  he  says :  "  If  a  child  yield  himself  to 
meekness  and  poverty,  and  flee  covetousness  and  pride  from  a 
dread  of  sin  and  to  please  God,  by  so  doing  he  getteth  many 
enemies  to  his  elders  ;  and  they  say  that  he  slandereth  all  their 
noble  kindred,  who  were  ever  held  true  men  and  worshipful." 
From  the  time  of  his  first  going  to  Oxford  in  1340,  when  he 
was  sixteen  years  of  ao:e,  it  is  supposed  that  he  never  once  re- 
turned to  his  home.  The  young  eagle  never  looked  again  upon 
the  nest  in  which  he  was  hatched  and  reared.  His  name  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  extant  records  of  the  household.  Evidently, 
the  haughty  family,  outraged  by  his  abandonment  of  the  ances- 
tral faith,  wished  his  connection  with  them  to  be  forgotten. 

And  then  he  lived  in  an  age  when  England  was  semi-bar- 
barous. Its  population,  known  to  have  been  but  about  three 
millions  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  cannot  have  been,  in 
the  time  of  Wycliffe,  much  above  two  millions.  The  country 
was  largely  covered  with  forests,  and  these  forests  were  haunted 
by  robbers.  It  was  only  a  little  while  before  WyclifFe's  birth 
that  any  stringent  measures  were  taken  for  the  protection  of 
travellers.  In  1285  it  was  enacted,  that  the  highways,  from 
one  market  town  to  another,  should  be  widened,  so  that  there 
should  be  no  bush,  or  tree,  or  dike  within  two  hundred  feet  of 
the  road  on  either  side.  There  was  scarcely  a  road  in  all  the 
kingdom  practicable  for  wheeled  carriages,  even  in  summer. 
Men  travelled  on  horseback,  and  often  in  caravans,  for  mutual 
protection.  None  used  carriages  but  ladies  of  high  rank  and 
the  sick.  It  required  some  weeks  for  the  intelligence  even  of 
a  king's  death  to  reach  all  parts  of  the  realm.  Few  in  the 
middle  class  of  citizens  could  write,  so  that  divided  and  scat- 
tered families  might  live  for  months,  not  many  miles  apart, 
without  mutual  intercourse  of  any  sort.  Even  so  late  as  a  hun- 
dred years  subsequent  to  the  age  of  Wycliffe,  a  Mrs  Paston 
writes  thus  to  a  brother  :  "  Right  well  beloved  brother  !  I  com- 
mend me  to  you,  letting  you  wete  that  I  am  in  welfare.  I 
marvel  sore  that  ye  never  sent  writing  to  me  since  ye  departed  : 
I  never  heard  since  that  time  word  out  of  Norfolk.  Ye  might 
at  Bartholomew  Fair  (Aug.  24th)  have  had  messages  enough 
to  London,  and  if  ye  had  sent  to  Wykes,  he  should  have  con- 
veyed it  to  me.     I  heard  yesterday  that  a  worsted  man  of  Nor- 
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folk,  that  sold  worsted  at  Winchester,  said  that  my  Lord  of 
Norfolk  and  my  lady  were  on  pilgrimage  to  our  Lady  on  foot, 
and  so  they  went  to  Caister  :  and  that  at  Norwich,  one  should 
have  had  large  language  with  you,  and  called  you  traitor,  and 
picked  many  quarrels  with  you  :  send  me  word  thereof  I  pray 
you  send  me  word  if  any  of  our  friends  be  dead,  for  I  fear 
there  is  a  great  death  in  Norwich,  and  in  the  other  towns  in 
Norfolk,  for  I  assure  you  it  is  a  most  universal  death  that  ever 
I  wist  in  England,  for,  by  my  troth,  I  cannot  hear  by  pilgrims 
that  pass  the  country,  nor  none  other  man  that  rideth  or  goeth 
about,  that  any  borough  town  in  England  is  free  from  sick- 
ness." 

The  art  of  printing  was  not  yet  invented  ;  not,  indeed,  till 
near  a  century  later.  No  iron  fingers  then,  as  now,  scattered 
the  leaves  that  heal  the  nations.  Pen  and  ink,  wielded  by 
slowly-moving  human  fingers,  did  all  the  publishing.  Instead 
of  whispering  galleries,  eager  to  catch  every  earnest  utterance 
and  keep  it  echoing,  men  spoke  into  blank,  boundless  spaces, 
and  got  back  faint  answers.  Verily,  it  was  a  most  unpropitious 
time  for  a  great  man  to  dream  of  doing  a  great  work.  A  good 
time  enough  for  brawn  and  broadswords  :  not  so  good  for  mere 
brains,  and  what  comes  of  brains. 

Above  all,  the  House  of  Lancaster,  which  at  first  befriended 
Wyclifi'e  and  his  work,  presently  cooled  off  in  its  ardour  and 
turned  against  him.  Henry  IV,  who  came  to  the  throne  in 
1399,  fifteen  years  after  Wycliffe's  death,  found  it  for  his  in- 
terest to  pay  court  to  the  Papal  clergy,  and  let  them  do  their 
utmost  to  annihilate  every  trace  and  every  memorial  of  the 
attempted  reformation.  Inquisitors  swarmed  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  searching  houses  for  copies  of  Wycliffe's  Bible, 
and  his  other  writings,  to  commit  them  to  the  flames,  so  that, 
if  possible,  no  written  word  of  his  might  go  down  the  ages. 

Such  have  been  the  impediments  to  Wycliffe's  renown  :  the 
scorn  of  his  own  family,  dropping  his  name  out  of  their  records; 
the  semi-barbarism  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  and  lectured, 
preached  and  wrote  ;  and,  crowning  all,  the  shameful  conspi- 
racy between  the  English  Government  and  the  Papal  Hierarchy, 
to  destroy  utterly  every  memento  of  him. 

Our  knowledge  of  him  is  consequently  meagre  in  the  extreme. 
Of  no  one  of  the  great  Reformers  do  we  know  so  little.*  Fox, 
in  his  "Acts  and  Monuments,"  t  first  published  in  1553,  has 
a  brief  notice  of  Wycliffe,  which  has  been  compared  to  "  a  piece 

*  Of  personal  incidents,  which  so  enlivens  biography,  and  opens  a  man  to 
the  familiar  inspection  of  subsequent  generations,  next  to  nothing  has  been 
preserved. 

t  This  famous  work  was  first  printed  in  one  vol.  folio,  but  in  1632  was  re- 
printed in  three  vols,  folio,  and  iu  1684  had  reached  the  ninth  edition. 
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of  quaint  and  fantastic  mosaic,"  but  which  makes  a  very  in- 
distinct impression,  and  omits  entirely  to  mention  his  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures  into  English. 

The  first  publication  in  our  languajije,  which  can,  with  any 
propriety,  be  described  as  a  Life  of  WycliiFe,  was  the  volume 
issued  by  Lewis  in  1720.  It  is  valuable  for  the  documents 
it  furnishes,  but  was  wrought  up  with  no  skill,  and  fails  en- 
tirely to  kindle  any  enthusiasm  in  its  readers  in  behalf  of  the 
subject  of  it.  To  those  who  covet  dry  reading,  this  work  is 
commended  as  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  literary  aridity 
within  our  knowledge.  A  second  edition  of  this  work,  cor- 
rected and  enlarged,  appeared  at  Oxford  in  1820. 

To  Robert  Vaughan  belongs  the  credit  of  awakening  a  wholly 
new  interest  in  the  personal  character  and  career  of  the  great 
English  Reformer.  In  1828  he  published  a  Life  of  Wycliffe 
in  two  volumes,  for  which  he  prepared  himself  by  a  most  con- 
scientious and  painstaking  antiquarian  inquisition  into  every 
nook  and  corner  of  England,  where  he  had  reason  to  suspect 
that  there  lurked  any  relic  of  his  hero.  He  hunted  up  the 
writings  of  WycliiFe,  scattered  in  manuscripts  over  the  king- 
dom, in  public  and  private  libraries  ;  determined,  as  well  as  he 
could,  their  dates  ;  overhauled  and  set  in  their  true,  or  at  least 
in  their  most  probable,  chronological  order,  the  documents 
which  Lewis  had  published,  not  knowing  their  order,  thereby 
damaging  Wycliife's  reputation  for  consistency  ;  and  put  these 
materials  for  the  first  time  into  an  attractive  and  readable 
form. 

In  1832  another  biography  of  Wycliffe  appeared,  from  the 
pen  of  Charles  Webb  Le  Bas,  the  materials  for  which  he  ac- 
knowledges were  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  Lewis  and 
Vaughan. 

In  1853,  after  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Vaughan  re- 
turned again  to  the  work  of  his  youth,  after  fresh  investiga- 
tions and  with  increased  maturity  of  judgment,  recasting  and 
rewriting  the  whole  work.  The  result  we  have  in  a  single 
quarto  volume  of  583  pages,  which  must  now  be  accepted  as 
the  classic  biography  of  Wycliffe.  By  no  means  the  best  con- 
ceivable biography  ;  a  little  garrulous  and  chattering  perhaps, 
making  the  most  of  its  leanest  scraps  of  material,  and  yet  a 
work  for  which  we  may  well  be  grateful.  Its  most  serious 
defect  is  the  failure  to  go  scientifically  into  the  theology  of 
Wycliffe,  developing  his  opinions  in  a  systematic  and  thorough 
manner.  This  defect,  felt  most  keenly  in  Germany,  has  lately 
called  forth  from  that  land  of  scientific  historians,  a  Life  of 
Wycliffe  by  Bohringer  (1856),  a  volume  of  631  pages,  devoted 
especially  to  the  development  of  the  doctrinal  opinions  of  the 
great  Reformer. 
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These  are  our  biographies  of  the  English  forerunner  of  the 
German  Reformation.  And  these  with  the  writings  of  Wycliffe 
himself,  some  of  them  printed  more  than  three  hundred  years 
ago,  others  only  five  or  six  years  ago,  are  the  basis  of  the  pre- 
sent article. 

Wycliffe  was  born  in  the  county  of  York,  in  the  northern 
part  of  England,  eleven  miles  north  from  Richmond,  and  five 
miles  below  Bernard  Castle,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Tees,  in  a  little  hamlet  called  Wycliffe,  or  Wye-cliffe,  that  is 
Water-cliffe,  or  the  "  clift  near  the  water."  "  Unde  Wigclif 
hereticus  originem  duxit."  So  it  was  said,  in  his  Collectanea, 
by  John  Leland,  an  antiquarian  who  wrote  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  Wycliffe's  death.  The  silence  of  the 
family  records,  already  alluded  to,  has  occasioned  some  debate 
in  regard  to  the  matter,  but  this  explicit  testimony  of  Leland 
cannot  justly  be  set  aside.  The  mansion  in  which  he  was  born 
occupied  a  knoll  of  ground  beautifully  overlooking  the  river. 
It  afterwards  grew  into  larger  dimensions.  The  Wycliffes  in 
1606  ceased  to  be  inheritors  of  this  property.  The  name  of 
Tunstall  came  by  marriage  into  the  Wycliffe  family,  and  the 
property  passed  over  to  this  name.  Within  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  name  of  Tunstall  has  given  place,  in  its  turn,  to  the 
name  of  Constable.  But  they  have  all  been  Papists.  About 
forty  years  ago  there  was  an  old  man  in  this  little  out-of-the- 
way  parish  of  Wycliffe,  who,  though  in  humble  condition, 
claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  original  Wycliffe  family. 
The  Tunstalls  so  far  acknowledged  his  claims  as  to  assign  him 
a  small  pension.  He  was  tall,  of  good  presence,  and  those 
who  knew  him,  often  spoke  of  the  strong  resemblance  between 
his  features  and  those  given  in  the  portrait  of  the  great  Re- 
former. He  carried  himself  loftily  ;  though  poor,  never  put- 
ting his  hand  to  common  labour.  He  had  a  turn  for  mechanics. 
He  was  the  great  regulator  of  time  to  the  neighbourhood,  lay- 
ing claim  to  the  supervision  of  all  clocks  and  watches,  which 
he  adjusted,  repaired,  and  kept  to  the  hour  by  means  of  a 
couple  of  watches  which  he  carried,  one  in  each  pocket  of  his 
waistcoat.  In  this  capacity,  he  made  periodical  calls  upon  his 
acquaintance,  had  his  gossip,  took  his  refreshment,  and  then 
with  some  stateliness  of  manner  bowed  them  good-day.  And 
so  the  last  faint  shadow  of  Wycliffe  vanishes  out  of  history. 

The  date  of  Wycliffe's  birth  is  not  certainly  known,  but  has 
been  assigned,  with  sufficient  probability,  to  the  year  1S24. 
Of  his  early  life,  till  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  not  a  single 
incident  has  reached  us.  In  all  his  voluminous  writings  there 
is  no  mention  of  his  parents  and  relatives,  nor,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  passage  just  now  cited,  is  there  the  remotest  allusion 
to  them ;  while  they,  on  their  part,  have  favoured  the  world 
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with  no  reminiscence  of  him.  We  can,  therefore,  only  imagine 
what  he  must  have  been ;  with  his  fiimiliar  portrait  before  us, 
so  keen,  scholastic,  and  dauntless,  for  the  outward  form  ;  with 
his  writings  before  us  for  the  inward  force  ;  inferring  the  boy- 
hood from  the  manhood,  the  eaglet  from  the  eagle.  A  quick, 
buoyant  foot  there  must  have  been,  pacing  the  ancestral  hall ; 
a  clear,  grey  eye,  looking  out  over  hill  and  meadow  and  wind- 
ing stream. 

Here  let  us  leave  him  for  a  little,  while  we  glance  briefly  at 
the  religious  history  of  the  island  which  gave  him  birth.  Twice 
over  had  England  been  won,  nominally  at  least,  to  the  banner 
of  the  Gospel.  For  the  first  time  in  the  second  century,  when 
the  Roman  eagle  had  his  wing  over  the  island ;  but  Christianity 
can  hardly  have  gone  much,  if  at  all,  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  twenty-eight  Roman  municipalities,  which  then  dotted  the 
land.  The  old  druidical  superstition,  though  overborne,  had 
not  probably  been  wholly  eradicated.  The  Saxon  Conquest, 
in  the  fifth  century,  plunged  the  island  back  again  into  the 
darkness  of  heathenism.  Odin  and  Thor  came  riding  down 
over  the  land  with  killing  glance  and  ponderous  hammer, 
crushing  out  what  there  was  left  of  JJruidism,  and  nearly  all 
that  had  grown  of  Christianity,  or  at  least  driving  it  away  into 
the  mountain  fastnesses,  where  perhaps  it  never  wholly  expired. 
And  so  the  kingdom  remained  for  more  than  a  century,  subject 
again  to  Paganism,  till  Augustine  and  his  little  company  of 
monks,  in  the  year  597,  landed  on  the  isle  of  Thanet,  chanting 
the  hymns,  and  bearing  aloft  the  symbols,  of  a  Church  already 
far  gone  in  its  mediaival  corruptions. 

It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  history,  that  a  people  who  are 
really  so  brave  and  sturdy,  and  who  have,  in  the  long  run,  ac- 
complished so  much  for  the  material  progress,  and  the  civil  and 
religious  freedom  of  the  world,  as  the  English  people,  should 
yet  so  many  times  have  been  subdued  by  adventurous  con- 
querors, and  should  have  bowed  themselves  so  tamely  to  the 
Papal  yoke.  Roman,  Saxon,  Dane,  and  Norman,  have  all 
trodden  the  proud  island  underneath  their  victorious  feet, 
while  Rome  farmed  it  for  generations,  as  one  of  her  most  loyal 
provinces.  From  the  year  725,  under  King  Ina  of  West  Sax- 
ony, to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  in  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  for  a  period  of  eight  centuries,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  year  (the  year  1 165,  under  Henry  II.),  the 
whole  kingdom  paid  tribute  to  the  Papal  Court,  in  the  tax 
known  as  "  Peter's  Pence,"  the  aggregate  of  which,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  considerably  exceeded  the  royal  income. 
From  1213,  under  King  John,  to  1332,  under  Edward  III, 
there  was  an  additional  subsidy,  paid  by  the  English  to  the 
Roman  Court,  of  a  thousand  marks  (nearly  four  thousand  dol- 
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lars)  a  year ;  collected,  it  is  true,  irregularly  and  with  long 
intermissions,  but  never  protested  against  as  a  usurpation,  lill 
it  was  finally  put  an  end  to  by  Edward  III.  Down  to  the  time 
of  William  the  Conqueror  (1056-87),  who  proved  himself  fully 
a  match  for  Hildebrand,  the  Pope  had  no  meeker  subject  than 
the  English  monarch.  And  then  again,  after  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam, Rome  once  more  prevailed,  in  spite  of  the  spirited  resist- 
ance of  Henry  II.,  whose  proud  head  finally  bowed  (in  1174) 
in  lowly  penitence  at  the  tomb  of  the  murdered  Becket,  till  at 
length  the  Papal  arrogance  reached  its  zenith  in  the  person  of 
Innocent  III.  (1198-1216),  and  the  British  servility  reached 
its  nadir  in  the  person  of  John  (1200-16),  nicknamed  "the 
Landless."  In  1213  this  imbecile  prince  basely  consented  to 
hold  his  crown  as  a  fief  of  the  ^ee  of  Rome,  and  to  pay  a 
thousand  marks  a  year,  in  token  of  his  dependence.  Lin- 
gard,  the  Catholic  historian,  reports  his  oath  of  fealty  as  fol- 
lows :  "  He  swore  that  he  would  be  faithful  to  God,  to  the 
blessed  Peter,  to  the  Roman  Church,  to  Pope  Innocent,  and 
to  Innocent's  rightful  successors  ;  that  he  would  not,  by  word 
or  deed  or  assent,  abet  their  enemies  to  the  loss  of  life  or  limb 
or  liberty  ;  that  he  would  keep  their  counsel,  and  never  reveal 
it  to  their  injury  ;  and  that  he  would  aid  them,  to  the  best  of 
his  power,  to  preserve  and  defend  against  all  men,  the  patri- 
mony of  St  Peter,  and  especially  the  two  kingdoms  of 
England  and  Ireland.*' 

When  the  pride  of  nationality  has  thus  touched  bottom,  it 
must  either  die  or  commence  ascending  again  to  the  surface  ; 
and  so  it  proved  in  the  case  now  treated  of  In  the  year  1215, 
on  the  memorable  15th  of  June,  the  haughty  barons  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  beautiful  meadow  of  Runnymede,  wrung  from  the 
feeble  hands  of  this  dishonoured  vassal  of  Rome,  that  noble 
beginning  of  larger  liberty  to  England,  the  Magna  Charter. 
The  national  spirit  now  warmed  and  waxed  apace.  The 
thousand  marks  a  year  were  no  longer  paid  very  piously.  It 
is  a  joke  of  Punch,  that  to  resuscitate  a  drowned  Yankee,  you 
must  search  his  pockets.  The  recipe  is  quite  as  good  for  the 
stout  old  uncle,  as  for  the  lean  young  nephew  ;  quite  as  good 
for  John  Bull  as  for  Jonathan.  The  truth  is,  it  is  not  in  the 
family  blood,  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  enjoy  being 
taxed  immoderately,  especially  when  the  taxes  are  to  be  car- 
ried over  the  seas  any  whither.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1332, 
this  shameful  tribute  of  a  thousand  marks,  promised  by  John 
more  than  a  century  before,  was  annulled  by  Edward  III.,  and 
so  an  end  was  made  of  this  matter.  In  the  year  1346, 
England  snatched  her  glorious  laurels  from  the  field  of 
Cressy,  and  ten  years  later,  still  other  laurels  from  the  field 
of  Poictiers.     And  now  the  English  blood,  as  history  best 
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knows  it,  and  we  are  most  proud  of  it,  is  fully  up :  wliile  the 
Papacy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  now  in  exile  at  Avignon 
(1305-76),  under  the  heel  of  France,  and  not  smelling  very 
sweetly  in  the  nostrils  of  Christendom. 

At  just  about  the  middle  point  of  this  Avignon  exile  and 
Avignon  scandal,  six  years  before  the  battle  of  Cressy,  in  the 
year  1340,  young  Wycliffe  leaves  his  home  for  a  residence  in 
the  renowned  University  at  Oxford,  or  "  Oxenforde,"  as  it  was 
often  called  ;  in  our  day,  the  wealthiest  university  in  one  of 
the  most  impressive  and  interesting  cities  in  the  world,  made 
up  of  twenty  colleges  and  five  haUs ;  even  in  Wycliffe's  day, 
not  destitute  of  historic  fame,  but  valued  also  for  its  central 
location  in  the  kingdom,  its  remoteness  from  any  Episcopal 
seat,  and  because,  by  reason  of  the  water  and  its  walls,  the 
city,  in  these  turbulent  times,  could  easily  be  defended  against 
armed  assault.  The  origin  of  this  University  is  lost  in  obscu- 
rity. Perhaps  it  began  in  the  sagacious  munificence  of  Alfred, 
who  died  in  the  year  900.  It  was  much  resorted  to  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  (1 154-89),  though  not  chartered  till  the  time  of 
Henry  III.  (1216-72).  In  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  second 
in  celebrity  only  to  the  University  of  Paris,  which  claims  pa- 
rentage of  Charlemagne.  In  1231,  thirty  thousand  students, 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  thronged  the  streets  of  Oxford.  The 
University  of  Oxford,  unlike  that  of  Paris,  provided  houses  set 
apart  for  the  lodging  and  boarding  of  the  students.  Till  more 
than  two  centuries  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  these  buildings 
were  merely  rented  by  the  University,  and  yet  were  occupied 
exclusively  by  the  students,  who  were  thus  kept  separate  from 
the  townspeople.  When  Wycliffe  entered  Oxford,  only  six  of 
the  twenty  colleges,  and  only  three  of  the  five  halls,  now  in 
existence,  had  been  founded.*  Endowments  there  were  in  those 
days,  as  in  ours,  for  the  maintenance,  entire  or  partial,  of  such 
as  were  in  need.  But  those  endowments,  as  compared  with 
the  standard  of  our  day,  were  very  meagre.  The  expression, 
"  poor  scholar,''  significant  enough  even  now,  had  a  meaning 
then,  which,  for  the  credit  of  Christendom,  we  may  hope  it 
will  never  have  again.  With  Chaucer  for  the  limner,  the 
picture  is  as  follows :  "  The  scholar  is  famed  for  his  logic,  and 
Aristotle  is  his  daily  bread  ;  but  otherwise  his  rations  are  slen- 
der enough.  The  horse  he  rides  is  as  lean  '  as  is  a  rake,' 
and  the  rider  no  better  off.  His  cheek  is  hollow,  and  his  coat 
threadbare.  His  bed-room  is  his  study.  Over  his  bed's  head 
are  some  twenty  volumes  in  black  and  red.     Whatever  coin  he 

♦  Of  the  Colleges:  (1.)  Merton,  founded  in  1264;  (2.)  University,  1280; 
(3)  Baliol,  1281;  (4.)  Exeter,  1314;  (6.)  Oriel,  1326;  (6.)  Queen's,  1340.  Of 
the  Halls :  (1.)  St  Alban's,  founded  in  1200 ;  (2.)  St  Edmund's,  1317 ;  (3.)  St 
Mary's,  1325. 
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gots  goes  for  books,  and  those  who  help  him  to  coin  will  cer- 
tainly have  the  advantage  of  his  prayers  for  the  good  of  their 
souls  while  they  live,  or  their  repose  when  they  are  dead. 
His  words  are  few,  but  full  of  meaning.  His  highest  thought 
of  life  is  of  learning  and  teaching/'*  This  is  a  specimen  of 
the  best.  Absolon,  the  "  Parish  Clerk,"  is  of  a  less  exemplary 
cut.  He  is  a  gay  gentleman,  with  curled  hair,  shining  like 
gold,  and  floating  abroad  like  an  open  fan.  His  surplice  is  as 
white  as  a  hawthorn  blossom  ;  his  stockings  brilliant  red ;  l)is 
shoes  with  a  likeness  to  the  windows  of  St  Paul's  imprinted  on 
them. 

A  merry  child  he  was,  so  God  me  save, 

Well  could  he  letten  blood,  and  clip,  and  shave. 

A  haunter  of  taverns  and  beer-shops  was  he,  and  not  altogether 
the  safest  man  to  be  about  amongst  the  honest  housewives. 
In  short,  it  is  Mediaeval  England  which  is  now  before  us,  with 
its  poverty,  its  coarse  manners,  its  deformed  Papal  faith,  and 
yet  with  a  rugged  life  in  it,  needing  only  development  and 
culture  to  make  it  the  pride  of  Christendom,  and  the  hope  of 
the  world. 

Such  was  the  Oxford  which  welcomed  young  Wycliffe  in  1340. 
The  number  of  students  at  that  time  is  supposed  to  have  been 
ten  thousand,  or  thereabouts  ;  not  a  third  as  many  as  there  had 
been  previously.  This  great  falling  off  in  numbers  was  charged 
upon  the  Mendicant  Monks,  who  had  got  a  footing  in  Oxford, 
and  decoyed  the  boys  by  scores  and  hundreds,  into  the  monas- 
tic life,  till  parents  were  afraid  to  send  their  sons  there. 
Wycliffe  first  entered  Queen's  College,  then  just  established. 
Shortly,  he  removed  to  Merton,  where  he  was  first  Probationer, 
and  afterwards  Fellow,  with  an  income  of  fifty  shillings  a-year. 
Merton  was  at  this  time  the  most  famous  of  all  the  colleges. 
Occam,  the  great  nominalist  (d.  1347),  was  on  the  list  of  noted 
men.  As  also  Bradwardin,  one  of  the  most  erudite  men  of  the 
age,  author  of  "  De  Causa  Dei,"'  written  to  confute  the  Pela- 
gians, which  led  Chaucer  to  rank  him  with  St  Augustine  ;  he 
died  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1349.  Such  was  the  college 
which  gave  one  of  its  fifty-shilling  Fellowships  to  Wycliffe 
while  he  was  yet  only  a  boy.f  This  marked  honour  proves 
him  to  have  been  a  lad  of  rare  parts  and  of  brilliant  promise. 

How  well  he  fulfilled  this  early  promise,  and  justified  the 
good  opinion  conceived  of  him  by  his  superiors,  is  a  matter 
neither  of  vague  conjecture,  nor  of  doubtful  fame.  It  is  agreed 
on  all  sides,  that  he  became  very  shortly  the  foremost  scholar 

*  Chaucer's  "  Clerk  of  Oxenforde,"  as  cited  by  Vanghan. 

f  Merton  has  now  twenty-four  Fellowships,  and  four  Scholarships,  which  is 
about  the  average,  New  College  having  seventy  Fellowships  ;  while  University, 
Baliol,  and  Lincoln,  have  only  twelve. 
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and  thinker  of  his  age.  He  first  addressed  himself  to  the  study 
of  philosophy,  and  so  excellent  were  his  parts,  and  so  vast 
his  application,  that  he  is  said  to  have  learned  by  heart  all  the 
most  intricate  portions  of  Aristotle  ;  and  that,  afterwards,  when 
he  came  to  apply  himself  to  divinity,  he  mastered  easily  all  the 
niceties  of  the  schoolmen.  His  contemporary,  Knighton, 
Canon  of  Leicester,  a  hater  of  him  and  his  doctrines,  says  of 
him  :  "  Doctor  in  theologia  eminentissimus  in  diebus  illis.  In 
philosophia  nulli  reputabatur  secundus :  in  scholasticis  disci- 
plinis  incomparabilis."  To  these  scholastic  attainments,  Wy- 
clifFe  added  the  study  of  civil  and  canon  law,  as  well  as  the 
municipal  laws  and  customs  of  his  own  country.  But  his  fa- 
vourite study  was  the  Bible,  to  which  he  devoted  himself  with 
a  zeal  at  that  time  wholly  unknown,  and  which  soon  earned 
for  him  the  honourable  title  of  Evangelic,  or  Gospel  Doctor. 
Next  to  the  Scriptures,  he  studied  diligently  the  four  great 
fathers  of  the  Latin  Church — Augustine,  Jerome,  Ambrose, 
and  Gregory.  Of  more  modern  divines,  the  two  who  com- 
manded his  highest  respect,  and  had  most  influence  over  him, 
were  Robert  Grostete,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in  the  early  part  of 
the  preceding  century,  and  Richard  Fitzralph,  one  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  the  chair  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  appointed  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  in  Ireland,  in  1347,  both  of  whom  were 
bold  witnesses  against  some  of  the  monastic  abominations  of 
the  age.     So  did  a  wise  Providence  train  him  for  his  work. 

Meanwhile,  the  spiritual  life  of  Christendom,  to  all  outward 
appearance,  is  rapidly  declining.  The  Papal  Court  is  more 
rotten  with  sensuality,  and  more  rank  with  simony,  than  ever 
before.  Monasticism,  whose  whole  career  had  been  made  up 
of  alternations  of  revival  and  decay,  the  oscillations  only 
quickening  as  time  rolled  on,  is  now  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The 
Mendicant  Orders,  so  reformatory  in  their  aim,  and  at  first  so 
useful,  are  turning  out  even  worse  than  their  predecessors. 
The  work  of  grace  going  on  in  the  heart  of  the  Church,  and 
and  destined  eventually  to  find  voice  in  such  men  as  Tauler, 
Kempis,  and  "  The  Friends  of  God  "  in  Germany,  preparing  the 
way  for  Luther,  has  not  yet  come  fairly  to  the  surface.  Just 
at  this  juncture,  when  the  harvest  of  sin  seemed  ripe  for  the 
sickle,  there  came  a  frightful  scourge  among  the  nations.  That 
mysterious  pestilence,  the  most  wide-spread  and  desolating  of 
which  we  have  any  account  in  history,  called  in  Germany  and 
in  the  northern  kingdoms  of  Europe,  *'  The  Black  Death,"  com- 
mencing its  course  in  China,  and  preceded  everywhere  by  omi- 
nous convulsions  of  nature,  such  as  earthquakes  and  inunda- 
tions, followed  by  droughts  and  famines,  traversed  the  Conti- 
nents of  Asia  and  Africa  with  steady  pace,  and  fell  on  Europe 
in  1348.     Its  ravages  were  fearful,  almost  beyond  belief.     In 
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Avignon,  where  it  first  struck  Europe,  in  the  January  of  1348, 
sixty  thousand  human  beings  fell  victims  to  it.  Burial  became 
impossible,  so  that  the  Pope  found  it  necessary  to  consecrate 
the  Rhone,  that  bodies  might  be  thrown  into  it  without  delay, 
there  being  no  longer  any  room  for  them  in  the  churchyards. 
Italy  was  the  most  severely  visited  of  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  ;  full  one-half  its  population,  according  to  Trithemius, 
the  Benedictine  annalast,  having  been  swept  off.  In  Germany, 
where  the  scourge  was  lightest,  more  than  a  million  and  a 
quarter  of  the  people  died.  Even  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Rus- 
sia, the  most  northern  kingdoms  of  the  Continent,  wailed 
under  the  stroke.  England  also  suffered  severely.  The  ocean 
itself  was  not  spared.  Ships,  with  crews  struck  dead  upon 
their  decks,  drifted  without  guidance  from  shore  to  shore.  In 
the  whole  of  Europe,  at  least  25,000,000  are  computed  to  have 
perished  ;  in  the  whole  world,  perhaps  one-third  of  the  human 
race.  Most  of  our  historians  have  passed  very  lightly  over  this 
stupendous  calamity  ;  *  but  the  part  it  had  to  play  in  the  re- 
ligious renovation  of  Europe  is  not  easily  exaggerated.  It  was 
the  fiery  ploughing  of  Europe  for  future  harvests.  It  smote 
the  nations  dumb  with  amazement,  deepened  the  spiritual 
life  of  serious  and  earnest  thinkers,  and  roused  them  to  a  new 
activity  and  diligence  in  saving  souls.  Of  its  influence  upon 
the  religious  mind  of  England  especially,  we  have  the  clearest 
tokens.  The  corruptions  of  the  Papal  Church  became  more 
and  more  offensive  and  intolerable.  The  voice  of  God  was 
heard,  in  his  terrible  judgments,  summoning  the  people  to 
repentance  and  reformation. 

How  profoundly  Wycliffe  was  stirred  is  evident  in  all  his 
writings.  Commencing  as  a  mere  scholastic,  a  man  of  the 
university,  and  not  of  the  world,  his  feelings  deepened  as  he 
advanced,  till  at  length  there  was  no  relief  and  no  rest  for  him 
but  in  labour,  and  in  conflict  for  the  good  of  others.  Of  his  first 
appearance  before  the  public  as  a  writer,  there  is  some  question. 
The  famous  tract  entitled  "  The  Last  Age  of  the  ChurcV —  com- 
monly attributed  to  him,  is  thought  by  Vaughan  to  be  so  un- 
worthy of  his  genius,  that  it  must  certainly  have  proceeded 
from  some  other  pen.  This  tract,  issued  in  1356,  is  a  pious 
protest  against  the  ecclesiastical  abuses  and  moral  corruptions 
of  the  age,  but  abounds  in  "  fanciful  imbecilities,"  not  likely  to 
have  come  from  so  nervous  and  masculine  a  brain  as  that  of 
Wycliffe.  He  was  not  the  man,  Vaughan  thinks,  to  find  in  the 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  and  Latin  alphabets  the  centuries  of 
Jewish  and  Christian  history. 

*  For  the  best  account  of  this  pestilence,  see  a  work  entitled  "  The  Black 
Death  in  the  Fourteenth  Century,"  by  Dr  Hecker  of  Berlin,  translated  into 
English,  and  issued  in  London,  1833,  pp.  205. 
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"  It  was  about  the  year  1360,"  says  Lingard,  "  that  the 
name  of  WycliiFe  is  first  mentioned  in  history.  He  was  then 
engaged  in  a  fierce  but  ridiculous  controversy  with  the  various 
orders  of  friars."  In  the  opinion  of  Vaughan,  we  have  no 
decisive  proof  that  he  entered  the  lists  quite  so  early  as  this  ; 
although,  without  doubt,  he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  Mendicant  Orders  were  a  grievous  nuisance  in  England,  and 
was  ready,  on  the  first  fitting  occasion,  to  level  his  lance  against 
them.  His  treatise  entitled  "  Objections  to  Friars,"  is  appa- 
rently of  a  later  date. 

The  attempt  made  by  Catholic  writers  to  account  for  Wy- 
cliflfe's  hostility  to  the  monks  by  seeking  a  personal  motive  to 
it  in  his  deposition,  through  their  influence,  from  the  Warden- 
ship  of  Canterbury  Hall,  merits  only  the  contempt  of  all  inge- 
nuous and  philosophic  students  of  history.  Personal  interests 
may  certainly  enter  into  such  a  controversy,  and  give  it  inten- 
sity, while  the  grand  moving  cause  of  it  lies  far  deeper  down. 
It  was  a  clear  conviction  of  intellect,  more  than  feeling  of  any 
kind,  which  first  set  Wycliffe  against  the  friars.  Scholasticism, 
more  than  piety,  was  the  beginning  of  his  revolt  from  Rome. 
Not  that  piety  was  wanting,  or  feeble,  but  Wycliffe  was  first 
of  all  a  schoolman  ;  practical,  indeed,  as  the  English  always 
have  been,  but  also,  unlike  the  English  of  our  day,  highly 
speculative.  The  more  practical  men  of  that  age,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, Huss,  and  Jerome  of  Bohemia,  were  the  men  of  the 
Continent,  while  England  furnished  the  loftier  guidance  of 
speculation  ;  a  relation  between  the  east  and  west  of  Europe 
which  has  been  reversed  since  then. 

In  the  year  1361,  Wycliff'e  appears  before  us  as  a  priest,  and 
is  presented  to  the  rectorship  of  Fylingham,  which,  in  1368, 
he  exchanges  for  Ludgershall,  which  was  nearer  to  Oxford. 
Again,  in  1375,  he  was  presented  to  the  prebend  of  Aust,  in 
the  Collegiate  Church  of  Westbury,  and  about  the  same  time 
to  the  rectorship  of  Lutterworth  in  Liecestershire,  in  which 
latter  place,  afterward  being  silenced  at  Oxford  in  1381,  he 
spent  exclusively  the  last  four  years  of  his  busy  life.  But,  with 
the  exception  of  these  last  years,  his  parochial  cares  were  merely 
incidental  to  the  main  business  of  his  life.  A  portion  only  of 
the  year  was  spent  at  the  rectory,  while  his  duties  at  Oxford 
engrossed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  and  strength. 

To  Oxford,  therefore,  let  us  now  return,  and  see  how  our 
champion  carries  himself  in  the  desperate  encounter  with  a 
cruel  Hierarchy,  whose  choking  gripe  upon  the  timid,  trembling 
conscience  of  Christendom  is  but  just  beginning  to  be  loosened. 
And  let  us  appreciate,  if  we  can,  the  England  and  the  Europe 
with  which  he  had  to  deal ;  with  no  Bible  for  the  masses,  only 
tradition,  and  that  tradition  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  and 
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immoral  clergy  ;  the  reigning  philosophy  of  the  schools  a  shal- 
low nominalism  ;  and  even  theology  itself  a  bundle  of  barren 
dogmas. 

In  1361,  shortly  after  his  presentation  to  the  Rectory  of  Fy- 
lingham,  Wycliffe  was  honoured  with  the  Wardenship  of  Baliol 
College,  which  he  held  for  four  years,  until,  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  monk  Wodehall,  in  1365,  Islip,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, opened  the  way  for  him  to  the  Wardenship  of  Canterbury 
Hall.*  Islip,  dying  the  next  year,  was  succeeded  by  Lang- 
ham,  who  had  been  a  monk,  and  who  made  haste,  therefore,  to 
oust  Wycliffe  from  his  office,  and  reinstate  the  deposed  Wode- 
hall. 

Wycliffe  appealed  promptly  to  the  Pope  ;  but  in  vain.  After 
four  years  of  debate  and  intrigue,  the  Papal  decision  went 
against  him, — a  decision  purchased  by  his  rival,  it  was  said,  at 
the  heavy  price  of  two  hundred  marks,  equal  to  about  a  thou- 
sand pounds  of  the  present  currency.  That  this  loss  of  his  case 
and  his  office  is  not  what  made  a  Protestant  of  Wycliffe,  sting- 
ing him  into  rebellion  against  the  Church,  is  plain  enough,  not 
only  from  the  general  dharacter  of  the  man,  in  any  sensible 
estimate  of  it,  but  also  from  the  fact  that,  even  while  the  ques- 
tion was  pending,  his  tongue  was  abundantly  busy  against  the 
monks.  And  besides  this,  he  had  broken  ground,  four  years 
before,  in  a  vital  controversy  about  jurisdiction,  then  raging 
between  the  Papal  and  English  Courts.  In  the  year  1365, 
Pope  Urban,  strangely  oblivious  of  Cressy,  Poictiers,  and  the 
parliaments  of  a  hundred  years,  committed  the  stupendous 
folly  of  demanding  the  old  King  John  tribute  of  a  thousand 
marks,  which  had  not  been  paid  for  three  an d-thirty  years,  and 
which  the  English  Government  were  pretty  well  determined 
never  should  be  paid  any  more.  This  demand,  so  ill-advised 
on  the  part  of  the  stupid  Poi:>e,  the  King  and  Parliament  of 
England  repelled  with  scorn.  This  opened  the  whole  question 
of  jurisdiction  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers. 
Wycliffe  sided  at  once,  and  boldly,  with  the  King  and  Parlia- 
ment. He  sent  forth  a  tract,  in  answer  to  one  written  by  a 
monk,  in  which  he  took  the  ground,  that  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  in  England  could  extend  rightfully  only  to  spiritual 
things,  while  in  civil  matters  the  civil  authority  must  be  su- 
preme. This  principle,  carried  out  to  all  its  legitimate  logical 
results,  sweeps  away,  of  course,  the  Mediaeval  Papacy.  But 
Wycliffe  himself  had  not  yet  reached  this  issue.  So  far  was  he 
from  having  reached  it,  that  he  wound  up  his  elaborate  discus- 
sion of  the  question  by  subscribing  himself  "  A  lowly  and  obe- 
dient Son  of  the  Roman  Church,"  protesting  that  "  he  desired 

*  Canterbury  Hall  is  no  longer  in  existence,  having  been  united,  in  1646,  with 
Christ  Church  College. 
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to  assert  nothing  tliat  might  appear  unjust  towards  the  said 
Church,  or  that  might  reasonably  offend  pious  ears/' 

The  man  who  had  gone  that  far,  however,  was,  of  course, 
not  a  very  safe  subject  for  ecclesiastical  tyranny  to  meddle 
with.  Sober  logic,  which  of  itself  moves  always  slowly  enough, 
and  more  slowly  still  when  restrained  by  a  reverent  heart,  is 
apt  to  have  its  pace  somewhat  quickened,  and  rightly  too,  by 
the  spur  of  personal  aff'ront  and  outrage.  And  so  it  happened 
in  the  case  of  Wycliff'e.  The  madness,  which  befalls  only 
those  whom  the  gods  are  meaning  to  destroy,  fell  now  upon 
the  Pope  of  Rome,  and  Wycliffe  was  insanely  shut  out  from 
the  Wardenship  of  Canterbury  hall,  that  he  might  take  the 
wardenship  of  a  new  age  then  already  knocking  at  the  gates  of 
Christendom. 

Two  years  after  this,  in  1372,  when  forty-eight  years  of  age, 
Wycliff'e  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  and  began 
at  once  to  lecture  on  theology  at  Oxford.  Professorships,  in 
the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  sustained  by  endowments,  or  a 
fixed  stipend,  were  not  then  known  in  Europe.  At  that  time, 
and  till  near  a  hundred  years  later,  professors  lectured,  on  their 
own  account,  to  such  as  could  be  drawn  to  hear  them,  and  with- 
out fees,  for  the  most  part,  as  the  students  generally  were  poor. 
The  doctorship  in  divinity  conferred  the  right  to  lecture,  but 
left  the  rations  to  come  as  they  might.  Every  professor,  in 
short,  was  a  sort  of  "  Teufelsdroeckh,"  only  without  contempt, 
since  all  fared  alike.  On  such  terms  did  Wycliffe  commence 
his  theological  career  at  Oxford.  His  lectures  were,  of  course, 
in  Latin,  and  the  substance  of  them  has  been  preserved  in  the 
famous  "  Trialogus,"  which  has  made  as  much  noise  in  the 
world  as  the  "De  Principiis"  of  Origen.  The  name  Trialogus 
is  given  to  this  work  because  it  consists  of  a  series  of  colloquies 
between  three  speakers,  Truth,  Falsehood,  and  Wisdom, 
Wycliffe  himself  speaking  in  the  person  of  Wisdom.  In  its 
topics,  form,  and  spirit,  the  work  is  intensely  scholastic,  dis- 
cussing the  abstrusest  questions  in  the  abstrusest  manner, 
and  yet  with  passages  and  tones  of  deliverance  in  it,  which 
must  have  shaken  the  cobwebs,  and  stirred  the  dust  of  the 
lecture-room,  as  with  the  breath  of  a  new  dispensation.  The 
earliest  printed  edition  of  this  work,  of  which  there  are  but 
few  copies  now  in  existence,  is  in  the  quarto  form,  and  bears 
date  1525,  but  without  the  name  either  of  the  printer,  or  place 
of  publication.  The  Trialogus  is  in  four  books,  the  first  of 
which  treats  of  God,  the  Trinity,  and  Ideas,  denounces  tradi- 
tion as  the  fountain  and  measure  of  Christian  doctrine,  and 
appeals  to  the  authority  of  Scripture.  The  second  book  dis- 
cusses the  manifestation  of  God  in  his  works,  the  origin  of  the 
world,  the  proportions  of  matter,  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
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the  nature,  gradations,  fall,  and  punishment  of  angels,  the 
decrees  of  God,  and  the  heavenly  world,  denouncing  astrology 
and  alchemy.  The  third  book  is  occupied  with  questions  of 
theology  and  morals  as  presented  in  the  Scriptures,  unfolds  the 
virtues  of  the  Grospel,  lashes  the  vices  of  Christendom,  explains 
the  nature  of  sin,  original  and  actual,  and  sets  forth  the  incar- 
nation and  death  of  Christ  as  the  only  ground  of  human  hope. 
In  this  book,  our  Professor  takes  care  to  inform  his  hearers 
that,  in  his  judgment,  "  all  or  the  greatest  number  amongst 
the  religious  orders  will  fall  under  the  condemnation  of  the  Son 
of  Man,  inasmuch  as  they  all  seek  their  own,  or  the  interests 
of  their  own  order,  neglecting  the  defence  of  the  Divine  law." 
The  distinction  between  mortal  and  venial  sins,  then  so  much 
in  vogue,  he  denies  and  denounces,  declaring  that  "  the  evil  of 
every  sin  is  infinite.'^  Praying  to  saints  is  not  absolutely  in- 
terdicted by  him,  but  he  says  it  is  better  to  pray  directly  to 
Christ  as  God,  adding,  that  "  many  are  of  the  opinion,  that 
when  prayer  was  directed  only  to  the  middle  person  in  the 
Trinity  for  spiritual  help,  the  Church  was  more  flourishing,  and 
made  greater  advances  than  it  now  does,  when  many  inter- 
cessors have  been  found  out  and  introduced."  Believers  are 
described  as  soldiers  of  Christ,  with  a  stern  conflict  before 
them ;  and  then,  as  if  already  bracing  his  own  spirit  for  the 
extremest  possibilities  of  fortune,  he  adds  these  startling  words : 
"  We  have  only  to  declare  with  constancy  the  law  of  God  before 
Caesarian  prelates,  and  straightway  the  flower  of  'martyrdom 
will  he  at  hand."  The  fourth  book  of  the  Trialogus  treats  of 
the  sacraments.  Wycliffe  accepts  the  seven  sacraments  of  the 
Romish  Church  ;  but  five  of  them,  it  is  evident,  are  sacraments 
for  him  in  a  lower  sense  than  the  other  two.  Baptism,  he 
teaches,  is  valid  without  the  chrism  and  the  trine  immersion, 
the  afl'usion  of  water,  in  the  name  of  the  holy  Trinity,  being 
all  that  is  essential.  The  baptism  of  infants  he  holds  to  be 
requisite,  even  females  being  allowed,  in  cases  of  extreme  ur- 
gency, to  administer  the  rite  ;  but  he  will  not  undertake  to 
determine  what  becomes  of  infants  who  -die  without  it.  In 
regard  to  the  eucharist,  he  rejects  the  dogma  of  transubstantia- 
tion,  though  he  insists  with  emphasis  upon  the  real  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  elements.*  Indulgences  come  in  for  a  blow 
from  his  vigorous  arm.  Stoutly  does  he  belabour  "  the  sensual 
Simonists,"  who  "  chatter  on  the  subject  of  grace,  as  though  it 
were  something  to  be  sold  and  bought,  like  an  ox  or  an  ass." 
The  monastic  orders  are  handled  by  him  without  gloves.  He 
exposes  their  sensuality,  their  frauds,  and  their  meddlesome, 
malicious  cunning.     In  conclusion,  he  discusses  the  interme- 

*   Vaughan  says  he  did  not  reject  the  dogrna  of  transnhstantiation  till  after 
1378-    ^"^  on  this  point,  see  Boehringer's  Johann  von  Wykl.ffe,  p.  340. 
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diate  state,  holding  to  a  sort  of  Purgatory,  though  not  in  the 
superstitious  and  coarser  form  of  the  doctrine  ;  then  passes  on 
to  the  final  judgment,  and  glances  at  the  eternal  destiny  of  the 
saved  and  lost* 

Such  lecturing  was  a  new  thing  at  Oxford — new  in  Christen- 
dom. Its  deep  and  solid  learning  commanded  respect ;  its 
raciness  was  refreshing,  while  the  gallant  daring  of  it  iasc- 
nated  the  youthful  auditory,  like  the  nodding  crest  and  ringing 
steel  of  a  noble  knight.  Lively  discussion  was,  of  course,  pro- 
voked amongst  the  students,  the  buzz  of  which  went  far  and 
wide  over  the  kingdom.  All  ears  were  awake,  and  all  eyes 
were  turned  towards  WyclifFe  as  the  acknowledged  master- 
genius  of  the  University,  the  most  accomplished  scholastic  of 
his  age.  Rome  had  her  eyes  on  him,  and  the  King  and  the 
Parliament ;  but,  best  of  all,  the  young  men  and  the  masses, 
who  always  are  the  first  to  recognise  a  new  hero. 

Wycliffe  next  comes  before  us  in  the  character  of  a  Diplo- 
matist. In  1374,  the  third  year  of  his  lecturing  at  Oxford,  he 
was  sent  to  Bruges,  in  the  Netherlands,  as  one  of  four  Com- 
missioners, on  the  part  of  England,  to  meet  Commissioners 
from  the  Papal  Court  at  Avignon,  for  the  adjustment  of  a  dis- 
pute, which  had  arisen  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  English 
benefices,  the  Pope  having,  up  to  that  time,  exercised  an 
authority  in  such  matters,  which  the  English  Parliament  and 
people  were  willing  then  no  longer  to  concede.  The  embassy 
resulted  in  no  immediate  advantage  to  the  cause  of  religious 
freedom,  but  in  great  ultimate  advantage,  in  that  it  gave 
Wycliffe  the  intimate  acquaintance  and  warm  personal  friend- 
ship of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  a  member 
with  him  of  the  royal  commission  ;  a  friendship,  both  the  chi- 
valry and  the  value  of  which  were  put  to  the  test,  not  long 
afterwards,  when  the  thunders  of  Papal  wrath  began  to  break 
about  the  Reformer's  head. 

On  his  return  from  the  Continent,  after  an  absence  of  some 
months,  Wycliffe  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  a  presenta- 
tion, as  we  have  already  noticed,  to  the  prebend  of  Aust.  But 
while  fortune  thus  smiled  upon  him,  she  frowned  upon  his 
sturdy  patron,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster.  The  King  and  his  son 
Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  were 
both  of  them  infirm,  the  former  from  age,  the  latter  from  dis- 
ease, so  that  Lancaster  had  become  the  virtual  sovereign  of  the 
realm.  The  French  war,  which  brought  glory  at  first,  was 
now  going  on  rather  badly.  Popular  feeling  had,  therefore, 
begun  to  set  somewhat  against  him.  The  priesthood,  full  of 
hate  towards  him  on  account  of  his  patriotic  and  reformatory 

*  For  an  outline  of  the  Trialogns,  in  the  briefest  possible  statement  of  the  topics 
handled  in  it,  see  Le  Bas's  Life  of  Wycliffe,  in  the  Appendix,  pp.  437,  438. 
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sympathies,  took  prompt  and  cunning  advantage  of  this  change 
of  fortune,  and  did  their  utmost  to  mislead  and  poison  the  pub- 
lic mind  in  regard  to  him  and  his  measures.  The  result  was, 
that  instead  of  the  "good  Parliament"  of  1376,  eager  for 
almost  any  measure  in  opposition  to  Rome,  discontented  Eng- 
land confronted  Lancaster,  in  1377,  with  a  Parliament  clamor- 
ous against  Wycliffe,  and  bent  upon  bringing  him  to  trial  as  a 
heretic.  This  Parliament  assembled  in  January,  and  on  the 
19th  day  of  the  month  following,  the  two  Houses  of  Convocation 
sat  convened  in  St  PauFs  Church,  awaiting  the  appearance  of 
the  Reformer,  who  had  been  summoned  down  from  Oxford,  to 
answer  the  charge  of  heresy.  In  due  time  WycliiFe  enters,  tall, 
thin,  and  venerable ;  clad  in  a  loose,  long  black  robe,  belted 
about  the  waist ;  his  grey  beard  sweeping  his  breast,  and  the 
light  of  his  keen  grey  eye  as  steady  as  the  gleam  of  burnished 
steel.  Behind  him  walks  a  servant,  bearing  books  and  papers, 
which  he  has  need  of  in  his  defence,  but  especially  the  Book  of 
books.  It  is  plain  that  he  is  armed  and  ready  for  the  encoun- 
ter. But  before  the  trial  could  open,  a  hot  dispute  arises  be- 
tween Courtney,  the  presiding  Bishop,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster  and  Lord  Percy,  Earl  Marshal  of  England, 
on  the  other.  High  words  pass,  and  the  whole  assembly  breaks 
up  in  an  uproar. 

But  Wycliffe  has  roused  the  fears  of  the  Papal  Court,  and  is 
not  thus  to  be  dropped  and  let  alone.  In  1378,  a  new  king 
meanwhile  having  mounted  the  throne,  and  a  new  protest 
against  the  usurpations  of  Rome  having  issued  from  the  Re- 
former, five  bulls  were  sent  from  Rome  to  England,  three  of 
them  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  one  to  the  King,  and  one  to  the  University 
of  Oxford,  denouncing  Wycliffe  as  a  heretic,  and  calling  for 
his  commitment  to  prison.  This  led  to  the  famous  Synod  at 
Lambeth  in  April,  before  which  Wycliffe  is  said,  by  his  ene- 
mies, to  have  answered  feebly  and  evasively  to  the  charges 
entered  against  him ;  as  though  he  quailed  in  the  presence  of 
his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  dared  not  say  at  Lambeth  what 
he  had  said  so  often,  and  in  so  many  forms,  at  Oxford.  The 
charge  is  false.  Wycliffe  understood  himself,  and  his  judges, 
and  the  occasion.  It  was  not  a  popular  harangue  that  was 
called  for,  discussing  all  the  matters  at  issue  between  the  Church 
and  himself  as  a  theologian  and  a  Christian.  It  was  mainly 
the  question  of  Papal  authority,  or,  wider  still,  of  ecclesiastical 
authority,  in  its  relation  to  the  authority  of  the  civil  power. 
It  was  the  original  question  of  jurisdiction  ;  and  Wycliffe  chose 
to  handle  it  with  precision  and  subtlety  as  a  schoolman.  We 
may  be  tempted  to  regret  that  he  did  not  bear  himself  more 
loftily  in  the  defence,  taking  a  wider  range,  and  striking  a 
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blow  which  would  have  resounded  through  Europe,  and  through 
the  ages ;  but  there  certainly  was  no  faltering  or  feebleness. 
The  glove  was  of  velvet,  but  the  hand  it  covered  was  as  firm 
as  hammered  steel.  Retracting  nothing  he  had  ever  uttered, 
he  propounded  principles  which,  logically,  made  an  end  of  the 
Papal  Hierarchy.  To  theologians,  diplomatists,  and  scholars, 
it  was  palpable  enough,  that  he  and  Rome  were  parting  com- 
pany. 

The  Synod  had  no  authority  given  it  to  visit  Wycliffe  with 
pains  and  penalties,  and,  if  it  had,  would  hardly  have  dared  to 
use  it,  such  was  the  attitude  of  the  English  government,  and 
such  the  temper  of  the  people,  towards  him.  It  therefore  only 
rebuked  him  for  his  heresies,  and  charged  him  not  to  promul- 
gate them  any  more,  either  in  the  pulpit  or  the  schools.  The 
result  was  a  sort  of  victory  for  Wycliffe,  but  victory  only  in  a 
preparatory  skirmish ;  the  battle  was  yet  to  come.  No  bolt 
had  fallen,  but  the  cloud  was  over  him,  and  lightning  was  in  it. 

In  this  state  of  the  case,  while  awaiting  the  action  of  the 
Papal  Court,  Wyclifte  prepares  a  second  document,  in  which 
he  makes  his  appeal  to  the  Christian  public,  touching  the  points 
at  issue.  In  this  document  for  obvious  reasons,  his  language 
is  bolder  than  it  was  at  Lambeth.  The  infallibility  of  the  Pope, 
clerical  power  of  absolution,  and  the  authority  of  the  Church 
in  temporal  things,  he  denounces  as  "  Luciferian,"  and  avows 
himself  ready  to  defend  the  positions  he  has  taken,  '•  even  to 
the  death,  if  by  such  means  he  might  reform  the  manners  of 
the  Church." 

But  the  excitement  occasioned  by  such  a  struggle  proves  too 
severe  for  his  slender  frame,  and  his  nervous  system  gives  way 
under  it.  Near  the  beginning  of  1379,  a  violent  sickness  falls 
upon  him,  and  carries  him  down  to  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
Tradition,  so  nearly  silent  in  regard  to  all  personal  matters 
pertaining  to  Wycliffe,  has  handed  down  a  report  of  one  scene 
in  the  sick  man's  chamber,  minute  and  vivid  enough  for  an 
artist's  pencil.  Four  doctors,  called  regents,  representing  the 
four  orders  of  Friars,  informed  of  the  propably  fatal  nature  of 
his  disease,  take  with  them  four  aldermen  of  the  city,  and 
hasten  to  his  bedside,  to  extort  from  him  a  dying  confession  of 
the  injustice  he  has  done  the  Mendicants  in  his  war  against 
them.  Wycliffe  lies  silent  till  they  have  finished  what  they  had 
to  say,  then  beckoning  to  his  servant  to  raise  him  on  his  pillow, 
he  fixes  his  eyes  on  the  astonished  group,  and  exclaims,  with 
all  his  remaining  strength,  "/  shall  not  die,  but  live,  and  again 
declare  the  evil  deeds  of  the  Friars."  The  deputation  depart 
discomfited,  and  Wycliffe  is  shortly  on  his  feet  again,  more 
resolute  than  ever  against  the  unscriptural  assumptions  of  the 
Hierarchy. 
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But  a  battalion  of  Wycliffes,  launched  all  at  once  upon  Chris- 
tendom, could  not  have  done  so  much  to  damage  the  Roman 
Church  as  she  was  now  doing  to  damage  herself.  Close  on  the 
heels  of  her  return  from  the  Avignon  exile,  the  great  schism 
occurred,  commencing  in  1378,  and  continuing  for  nearly  forty 
years,  during  which  Pope  fulminated  against  Pope,  to  the 
boundless  distress  and  distraction  of  all  honest  and  godly  men. 
It  was  this  confusion  at  home,  which  hindered  proceedings 
against  heresy  abroad.  And  so  Wycliffe  went  down  to  the 
grave,  if  not  in  peace,  yet  by  the  visitation  of  natural  disease, 
and  with  his  clerical  robes  upon  him  ;  stricken  as  he  was  minis- 
tering at  the  altar. 

At  first,  and  throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  career,  the 
attacks  of  Wycliffe  had  been  directed  principally  against  cer- 
tain palpable  enormities  of  the  Papal  usurpation.  He  had 
stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  the  University,  the  crown,  and 
the  people,  vindicating  their  possessions,  rights,  and  preroga- 
tives, against  robbery  and  insolent  dictation.  Early  in  1381, 
he  changed  his  tactics,  turned  his  thoughts  more  towards  doc- 
trine, and  challenged  the  members  of  the  University  to  a  public 
discussion  of  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation.  This  challenge 
was  not  accepted.  His  opponents  dared  not  meet  him  in  de- 
bate. Instead  of  debate,  they  gave  him  sentence  of  condem- 
nation. The  Chancellor  of  the  University  and  twelve  doctors, 
in  solemn  conclave  assembled,  passed  judgment  upon  him  as  a 
heretic  for  denying  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Supper, 
and  declared  that  if  any  one,  of  whatever  degree,  state,  or  con- 
dition, should  in  future  publicly  teach  this  heresy,  either  in  the 
schools  or  out  of  them,  he  should  be  suspended  from  all  scho- 
lastic exercises,  should  be  subjected  to  the  "  greater  excommu- 
nication," and  should  be  imprisoned. 

This  decree  was  brought  to  Wycliffe  in  the  lecture-room, 
where  he  sat  discoursing  to  his  pupils.  His  enemies  say,  that 
he  betrayed  some  confusion  as  he  listened  to  the  reading  of  the 
paper.  But  if  so,  it  was  only  momentary,  for  no  sooner  was 
the  reading  of  it  finished,  than  he  protested  against  the  injus- 
tice of  the  procedure,  and  said  he  should  take  his  appeal  to 
Cffisar.  For  the  present,  however,  he  can  only  submit  to  the 
powers  that  be,  and  take  his  leave  of  the  University,  whose 
Chancellor  has  commanded  him  to  shut  his  mouth. 

He  departs,  accordingly,  for  Lutterworth,  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Chancellor,  and  there,  in  the  pulpit  and  in  his 
study,  with  voice  and  pen  put  to  an  activity  at  which  we  mar- 
vel, enters  upon  the  last  grand  stadium  of  his  eventful  and 
stormy  career.  These  last  four  years  were  crowded  with 
gigantic  labours.  Nothing  but  a  divine  fire  shut  up  in  his 
bones  could  have  carried  him  through  such  labours,  nearly 
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sixty  years  of  age,  as  he  then  was,  and  greatly  worn  by  sick- 
ness, study,  care,  and  sorrow.  He  preached  to  his  plain  rural 
congregation,  bringing  down  the  wealth  and  power  of  his 
genius  to  their  capacities  and  wants  ;  he  showered  England 
with  tracts  and  treatises,  having  written  enough  to  fill  four 
or  five  folio  volumes ;  and,  most  important  of  all,  he  trans- 
lated the  entire  Bible,  or  caused  it  to  be  translated,  into  the 
English  tongue.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster,  it  is  true,  abandons 
him,  when  he  comes  to  turn  from  the  more  political  to  the 
more  doctrinal  and  spiritual  phase  of  his  work.  But  the 
dauntless  man  holds  on  his  way  undiscouraged.  Persecution 
arises  against  his  followers,  particularly  against  his  "  poor 
priests,"  with  the  network  of  whose  activity,  like  Wesley 
after  him,  he  has  covered  the  land ;  but,  for  one  reason  and 
another,  the  storm  spares  him.  And  so  he  strides  and  struggles 
on,  his  outward  man  perishing,  but  the  inward  man  renewed 
day  by  day  ;  his  zeal  for  Christ,  his  love  for  man,  and  his 
faith  in  the  final  victory  of  right  and  truth,  growing  stronger 
and  stronger,  till  on  the  29th  of  December  1384,  in  the  chan- 
cel of  his  church  at  Lutterworth,  during  the  celebration  of 
mass,  just  about  the  time  for  the  elevation  of  the  host,  he  was 
stricken  speechless  with  paralysis,  and  two  days  afterwards 
yielded  up  his  spirit  unto  God.  Underneath  the  pavement 
of  the  chancel,  devout  men  laid  the  Reformer  to  his  rest.  In 
1 428,  as  decreed  by  the  Council  of  Constance  thirteen  years 
before,  those  sacred  relics  were  disinterred,  and  reduced  to 
ashes ;  and  then  the  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  river  Swift 
which,  as  Fuller  says,  ''conveyed  them  into  the  Avon,  the 
Avon  into  the  Severn,  and  Severn  into  the  narrow  seas,  they 
to  the  main  ocean.  And  thus  the  ashes  of  WyclifFe  are  the 
emblem  of  his  doctrine,  which  now  is  dispersed  all  the 
world  over.'' 

Of  W  ycliffe's  character,  and  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  imme- 
diate and  remote, — of  his  writings,  printed  and  in  manu- 
script,— and  of  his  theological  opinions,  there  is  now  no  room 
to  speak.  These  topics  may  possibly  be  treated  in  another 
Number. 

A  previous  Article  betrayed  the  poverty  of  our  materials  for 
a  satisfactory  biography  of  the  great  English  Reformer ;  a 
poverty  explained  only  in  part  by  the  absence  of  the  art  of 
printing,  or  by  the  pre-eminently  scholastic  complexion  of  his 
career.  That  we  know  so  little  of  Wycliffe's  personal  history, 
must  be  attributed  largely,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  isolation 
into  which  he  was  driven  by  the  probable  estrangement  of  his 
proud  Papal  relations,  to  the  rudeness  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  to  the  governmental  reaction 
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against  his  opinions,  which  commenced  even  before  his  death. 
Of  the  first  sixteen  years  of  his  life,  from  1324  to  1340,  nothing 
whatever  is  known,  and  next  to  nothing  of  the  twenty  years 
which  followed.  Fylingham,  to  which  he  was  presented  in 
1361,  and  Ludgershall  to  which  he  was  presented  in  1368 
add  nothing  to  his  memory.  He  is  forty-eight  years  of  age 
before  he  receives  in  1372,  his  doctorate,  and  begins  to  lecture 
on  theology  at  Oxford.  Nine  years  after  this,  in  1381,  he  is 
silenced  as  a  professor,  and  with  a  constitution  seriously  im- 
paired, retires  to  his  humble  country  parish  of  Lutterworth, 
to  which  he  had  been  presented  in  1375,  and  where  on  the 
last  day  of  December  1384,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  he  breathes  his 
last.  And  so  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  he  seems  to  us  not  so, 
much  a  real  historic  personage,  a  man  of  veritable  flesh  and 
blood,  as  an  impersonal,  unembodied  force  ;  in  this  respect,  as 
in  some  others,  standing  in  decided  contrast  with  Luther,  of 
whose  personal  habits  and  character  so  vivid  a  picture  has  been 
produced.  The  great  German  is  our  familiar  next-door  neigh- 
bour, whom  we  meet  every  day  upon  the  street,  and  the 
music  of  whose  flute  or  guitar,  and  the  merry  voices  of  whose 
1  omping  children  come  to  us  over  the  garden  wall.  The  great 
Englishman  stalks  in  the  distanqe,  tall,  lean  and  shadowy. 

But  besides  this  dimness  and  uncertainty  of  outline,  so  well 
nigh  fatal  to  any  biography  whatever  of  him,  the  fame  of 
WyclifFe  has  encountered  the  singular  fortune  of  being  assailed 
by  some  even  of  his  Protestant  successors.  Papal  writers  may 
be  excused  for  thinking  him  a  rationalistic  schoolman,  a  radi- 
cal politician,  and  a  child  of  Satan.  But  it  strikes  us  very 
strangely  to  meet  with  such  a  paragraph  as  the  following  in 
the  Church  History  of  the  pious  Milner:  "  I  know  no  person 
of  ecclesiastical  eminence,  whose  life  and  character  have  cost 
me  more  thought  and  care  than  Wickliffe's.  And  after  all, 
there  is  not  much  to  record  that  deserves  the  peculiar  attention 
of  godly  persons.  I  have  consulted  the  best  authorities,  and 
in  scrutinising  their  contents,  have  been  mortified  to  find,  that 
I  could  not  conscientiously  join  with  the  popular  cry  in  rank- 
ing this  man  among  the  highest  worthies  of  the  Church.  A 
political  spirit,  as  we  have  seen,  deeply  infected  his  conduct."  * 
If  any  further  argument  were  needed  in  our  day  to  make  out 
the  essential  unfitness  of  Milner  himself  to  be  the  historian  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  which  is  certainly  a  kingdom  in  this  world 
though  not  of  it,  such  an  argument  would  be  helped  immensely 
by  this  narrow  and  mistaken  judgment  of  his  in  regard  to  his 
great  countryman.  Not  less  strange  is  the  censure  passed 
upon  Wycliffe  by  Melancthon  :  "  I  have  looked  into  Wycliffe, 


Milner's  "  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ,"  14th  century,  3d  chapter. 
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who  is  very  confused  in  this  controversy  (about  the  Lord's 
b  upper) ;  but  I  have  found  in  him  many  other  errors,  by  ■which 
a  judgment  may  he  made  of  his  spirit.  He  neither  understood, 
nor  believed  the  righteousness  of  faith.  He  foolishly  confounds 
the  gospel  and  politics,  and  does  not  see  that  the  gospel  allows 
us  to  make  use  of  the  lawful  forms  of  government  of  all  nations. 
He  contends  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  priests  to  have  property. 
He  will  have  it  that  tithes  ought  to  be  paid  to  none  but  those 
that  teach,  as  if  the  gospel  forbade  the  use  of  political  ordi- 
nances. He  wrangles  sophistically  and  downright  seditiously 
about  civil  dominion.  In  the  same  manner,  he  cavils  sophis- 
tically against  the  received  opinion  of  the  Lord's  Supper."* 
A  censure  which  would  have  been  spared,  we  think,  had  Me- 
lancthon  possessed  all  those  writings  of  Wycliffe,  which  are 
now  accessible.  And  yet  there  is  doubtless  an  impression,  still 
somewhat  current  in  certain  quarters,  that  our  great  English 
forerunner  of  the  Reformation  is  fairly  obnoxious  to  the  charge 
of  divers  inconsistencies  of  conduct  and  opinion  ;  that,  as  a 
Protestant,  he  came  short  of  the  proper  standard  in  some  points, 
as  much  as  he  went  beyond  it  in  others  ;  that  his  theology,  in 
some  important  features  of  it,  was  not  orthodox ;  and  that, 
in  short,  the  popular  estimate  of  him  is  an  exaggerated  and 
[mistaken  one. 

Certainly  a  curious  phenomenon  in  history  is  this  of  a  grand 
and  world-wide  reputation,  gallantly  establishing  itself  in  the 
face  of  multiplied  and  powerful  hostilities  of  fortune,  and  de- 
fying the  papal  aspersions  of  successive  centuries,  to  be  chal- 
lenged now,  as  it  has  been  challenged  repeatedly,  by  the  very 
Protestantism  of  which  it  has  been  commonly  reckoned  as  one 
of  the  chiefest  ornaments  and  treasures.  Vain  would  it  be  for 
us  merely  to  array  WyclifFe's  traditional  reputation  against  the 
criticism  which  thus  impeaches  it  ;  it  is  this  traditional  repu- 
tation itself  which  is  now  arraigned.  A  new  trial  is  ordered. 
Happily,  the  fame  of  Wycliffe  has  nothing  to  fear  from  it. 
The  fuller  light,  furnished  by  the  investigations  of  recent  times, 
only  vindicates  the  justice  of  the  old  claim  to  reverence  and 
gratitude. 

The  writings  of  Wycliffe,  by  which  he  stirred  so  profoundly 
his  own  age,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  which  have  witnessed 
for  him  in  the  literature  of  succeeding  ages,  were  very  volu- 
minf  us ;  enough  to  fill,  as  computed  by  Wharton,  nearly  two 
hundred  years  ago,  some  four  or  five  thick  folios,  and  nearly 
equal  in  bulk  to  the  writings  of  Augustine.  A  large  proportion 
of  what  he  wrote  was  in  the  form  of  brief  treatises,  many  of 
them  mere  tracts,  of  from  five  to  ten  pages  each,  thrown  off  in 

*  From  Melancthon's  "Sentential  veterum  de  Coena  Domini,"  as  cited  by 
Lewis.    Ed.  of  1720,  p.  113. 
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the  heat  of  controversy,  and  designed  for  immediate  effect.  At 
first,  the  language  employed  was  chiefly  the  Latin,  but  later 
in  life,  as  he  aimed  more  at  the  masses,  he  betook  himsf^lf  more 
and  more  to  the  English,  frequently  himself  translating  into 
the  vernacular  what  he  had  previously  written  in  the  learned 
tongue.  His  most  considerable  work,  next  after  his  translation 
of  the  Scriptures,  was  the  famous  Trialogus,  an  embodiment  in 
four  books  and  in  vigorous  Latin,  of  the  substance  of  his  theo- 
logical lectures  at  Oxford.  The  fourth  book  of  this  treatise,  in 
which  he  handles  the  Sacraments,  and  in  which  he  makes  his 
widest  divergence  from  the  papal  dogmas,  is  believed  to  have 
been  elaborated  into  its  present  form  after  his  retirement  to 
Lutterworth  in  138L  Indeed,  it  was  here  at  Lutterworth,  and 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  life,  that  his  pen  was 
busiest.  Never  idle  even  in  his  more  scholastic  career  at  Ox- 
ford, here  in  the  midst  of  his  country  flock,  whom  he  fed  so 
diligently  with  the  Bread  of  Life,  and  surrounded  by  a  band 
of  copyists,  who  served  him  instead  of  printers  and  a  press,  he 
worked  with  a  prodigious  energy,  unfolding  and  dispensing  the 
truth  of  God.  So  that  when  he  was  stricken  down  by  the 
hand  of  death,  he  left  behind  him  a  pile  of  writings,  which, 
had  they  all  been  preserved  and  published,  would  now  fill  a 
large  space  upon  the  shelves  of  our  libraries. 

These  writings  took  a  wide  range,  from  the  driest  questions 
in  grammar  and  logic,  through  metaphysics  and  theology,  to 
the  homeliest  problems  of  morality  in  daily  life.  Bohringer 
has  undertaken  the  classification  of  them  as  follows  :  1.  The 
Logico- grammatical — such  as  **  Quaestiones  logicales,"  "  De 
singulis,"'  "  De  aggregatis,"  "  Grammaticae  tropi."  2.  Meta- 
physical— such  as  "  Time,"  "  Matter  and  Form,"  ''The  reality 
of  universal  ideas,"  and  the  like.  3.  Theological — such  as 
"  The  Divine  Attributes,''  "  The  Trinity,"  "  The  distinction  of 
Persons  in  the  Godhead."  4.  Christological — such  as  "  The 
Incarnation,"  **  The  Unity  of  Christ,"  his  "  Humanity,"  and 
his  "  Priesthood."  5.  Anthropological— such  as  '*  The  Consti- 
tution of  Man,"'  '*  The  Soul,"  its  "''  Attributes,"  and  its  "  Im- 
mortality." Under  which  head  may  be  put  also  what  he  wrote 
on  "Predestination,"  and  Satanic  influence.  6.  Eschatologi- 
cal — such  as  "The  Purgatory  of  the  Pious."  7.  Sacramental — 
such  as  "  Baptism,''  "The  Eucharist,"  "Priestly  Orders," 
"  The  Wicket."  8.  Ecclesiastico-Polemic,  Apologetic  and  Re- 
formatory— such  as  "  Antichrist,"  "  The  Devil  and  his  Mem- 
bers," "  Prelates,"  "  Simony,"  "  The  Church  and  its  Members." 
"  The  Priesthood,"  "  The  Papal  Schism,"  "  Papal  Bulls,"  "  Why 
poor  Priests  have  no  Benefices."  9.  Ethical — such  as  "  The 
Decalogue,"  "  Virtues  and  Vices,"  "  The  Sinner's  Looking- 
glass,"    "  Works  of  Mercy,"  "  Twelve  Hindrances  of  Prayer," 
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"Of  wedded  Men  and  their  Wives."  10.  Exegetical — such  as 
his  comments  upon  the  "  Lord's  Prayer/'  Sermon  on  the  Mount," 
*'  Decalogue,"  and  the  "  Apocalypse."  11.  Homiletic — the  num- 
ber of  his  sermons  still  in  existence  being  more  than  three  hun- 
dred. From  this  list  we  exclude  the  Trialogus,  as  being  com- 
prehensive in  its  character,  presenting  in  a  systematic  form  the 
substance  of  Wycliffe's  opinions  on  most  of  the  great  ques- 
tions which  engaged  his  thoughts.  The  greater  part  of 
this  elaborate  and  famous  treatise,  which  has  commonly  been 
appealed  to  as  the  exponent  of  his  maturest  theological  opi- 
nions, and  the  proper  test  and  measure  of  his  reputation,  as  a 
Reformer,  belongs,  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  to  the  Oxford, 
and  not  to  the  Lutterworth  period  of  his  life. 

His  greatest  literary  achievement  was  his  translation  of  the 
Bible  ;  the  greatest,  whether  we  consider  the  labour  it  cost, 
the  good  it  has  accomplished,  or  the  renown  it  has  won  for 
him.  It  was  a  bold  and  gigantic  undertaking.  The  Roman 
Church  had  become  extremely  jealous  of  any  other  language 
for  religious  uses  than  the  Latin,  of  any  other  version  of  the 
Scriptures  than  the  Vulgate.  In  earlier  and  better  ages  it  was 
not  so.  The  Gothic  Version  of  Ulphilas  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, had  been  applauded.  In  England,  Cedman,  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  monk  of  the  seventh  century,  had  rendered  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament  history  into  rude  and  homely  verse.  He 
was  followed,  in  the  eighth  century,  by  Aldhelm,  Bishop  of 
Sherborne,  and  Guthlac,  the  hermit,  as  translators  of  the 
Psalms.  The  venerable  Bede,  in  the  same  century,  translated 
the  Gospel  of  John.  King  Alfred,  of  patriotic  and  pious 
memory  had,  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  the  year  900,  "  made 
considerable  progress  in  a  Saxon  version  of  the  Psalms."  To 
the  tenth  century  belong  also  several  copies  of  the  Gospels  in 
the  Saxon  tongue.  Aelfric,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
died  in  1005,  added  a  translation  of  seven  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  Apocrypha.  About  a  hundred  years  after  the 
Norman  Conquest,  when  the  English  language  had  begun  to 
assume  more  nearly  its  present  form,  the  work  of  translation 
was  commenced  afresh,  and  again,  as  in  the  previous  Saxon 
period,  the  first  experiments  in  this  direction  were  poetical. 
Earliest  of  all  was  the  *'  Ormulum,"  a  rhyming  paraphrase  of 
the  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  belonging  probably  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  twelfth  century.  Near  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  there  appeared  a  collection  of  metrical  pieces  called 
Sowlehele,  or  Salus  Animae,  which  undertook  an  outline  of 
the  Bible  history  of  both  Testaments.  Of  about  the  same 
date,  or  perhaps  a  little  later,  is  a  manuscript  translation  of 
the  Psalms  into  English  verse,  now  in  the  library  of  Benet 
College,  Cambridge.     Evidently,  the  Church  no  longer  smiled 
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upon  such  endeavours,  and  the  work  of  rendering  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  language  of  the  people  went  on  haltingly.  Not 
till  about  the  year  1 350  was  any  attempt  made  to  give  the 
English  people  a  literal  prose  translation  of  any  portion  of  the 
Scriptures.  About  this  time,  Richard  Roll  translated  about 
half  the  Psalms,  adding  a  commentary.  Other  men,  unknown 
to  fame,  undertook  translations  of  those  parts  of  the  New 
Testament  most  used  as  lessons  in  public  worship ;  of  which 
the  Grospels  of  Mark  and  Luke  and  several  of  the  Epistles 
have  come  down  to  our  day.  Meanwhile  the  Church  was  set- 
ting itself  more  and  more  against  this  movement  towards  ren- 
dering the  Scriptures  accessible  to  the  laity.  Gregory  VIL, 
(1073-85,)  writing  to  the  Bohemian  Duke  Wratislaw,  in  1080, 
expressly  forbade  the  use  of  the  Slavonic  ritual,  and  denounced 
translations  of  the  Bible  as  offensive  to  God.  Innocent  III. 
(1198-1216)  used  milder  language,  and  yet  evidently  had  no 
faith  in  the  ability  of  laymen,  even  though  they  were  wise  and 
learned,  to  understand  the  deep  things  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
activity  of  the  Waldenses  in  the  thirteenth  century,  in  connec- 
tion with  other  movements  deemed  heretical  and  dangerous, 
suggested  bolder  rebukes  and  more  stringent  measures  of  re- 
pression. Accordingly,  the  Council  of  Toulouse,  in  1229, 
ordained  that  laymen  should  have  in  their  possession  no  por- 
tion of  the  Bible  even  in  Latin,  except  the  Psalms,  while 
translations  were  utterly  prohibited.  In  England,  a  somewhat 
freer  spirit  had  always  prevailed,  and  yet  even  here  there  was 
an  immense  deal  of  the  same  instinctive  aversion  of  the  hier- 
archy to  vernacular  translations,  as  the  gateways  and  sluices 
of  heresy. 

So  stood  matters  when  Wycliffe,  whom  the  great  Papal 
schism  of  1 378  had  roused  into  a  more  open  and  ardent  opposi- 
tion to  the  Roman  Church  and  its  tenets,  came  at  length  to  the 
determination  that  the  whole  Bible  should  be  given  to  his 
countrymen  in  their  own  tongue,  and  in  1380,  while  yet  at 
Oxford,  set  himself  resolutely  to  the  Herculean  task.*  The 
end  aimed  at  was  the  reformation  of  the  Church.  He  had 
already  sent  forth  his  troop  of  "  Poor  Priests,''  scouring  the 
kingdom  and  denouncing,  wherever  they  went,  the  reigning 
abuses  and  errors.  Now  he  resolved  upon  the  more  radical 
and  effective  instrumentality  of  the  written  word.  The  con- 
ception was  entirely  his  own.  What  share  he  had  in  the  exe- 
cution of  it  has  been  much  debated,  but  cannot  certainly  be 
known.  The  work,  though  commenced  at  Oxford,  was  mainly 
accomplished  at  Lutterworth.  The  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  was  probably  done  by  Wycliffe's  own  hand.     While 

*  This  is  Gieseler's  opinion,  (see  vol  iii.,  p.  193,  of  Smith's  edition ;)  but  Vau- 
ghan,  p.  352,  assigns  a  later  date  by  one  year. 
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this  was  in  progress,  Nicolas  de  Hereford,  an  associate  of 
Wycliffe,  is  believed  to  have  been  at  work  upon  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. He  had  got  into  the  book  of  Baruch,  when  he  was 
called  off  to  meet  the  Synod  of  1382  ;  after  which  he  was  ab- 
sent for  some  time  from  England,  leaving  his  work  to  be  fin- 
ished by  another.  Tliat  other,  judging  from  internal  evidence, 
was  not  improbably  Wycliffe  himself,  who  appears  also  to  have 
revised  and  corrected  throughout  the  work  of  Hereford.  So 
that  the  translation  was  substantially  Wycliffe's,  though  only 
the  New  Testament,  and  about  one-fifth  part  of  the  Old,  pro- 
ceeded originally  and  wholly  from  his  own  pen.  It  was  he  who 
conceived  the  idea  and  superintended  the  execution  of  it.  The 
translation  was  made,  not  from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
which  were  not  then  studied  in  England,  but  from  the  Vulgate, 
and  embraced  the  Apocrypha,  omitting  only  the  fourth  book 
of  Esdras.  The  fidelity  of  the  version  to  its  Latin  original  has 
received  the  highest  critical  endorsement.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  English  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  is  still  more  admir- 
able, being  greatly  superior  in  simplicity  and  terseness  to  the 
other  writings  of  Wycliffe.  Upon  this,  more  than  upon  any 
other  labour  of  his  life,  now  rests  his  claim  to  everlasting  re- 
membrance and  gratitude. 

Such,  in  brief,  were  the  literary  achievements  of  Wycliffe, 
as  remarkable  for  their  variety  as  for  their  abundance.  Had 
he  lived  a  hundred  years  later,  with  the  invention  of  Guttenberg 
to  help  him,  he  would  have  stirred  the  whole  of  Europe  as 
effectually  as  he  stirred  Bohemia.  As  it  was,  great  things  were 
accomplished  ;  nimble  fingers,  at  Lutterworth,  and  Oxford,  and 
elsewhere  in  England,  wrought  for  him,  multiplying  copies  of 
whatever  issued  from  his  teeming  brain.  Of  all  his  principal 
works,  a  large  number  of  copies  must  have  been  taken  and  cir- 
culated during  the  fifteen  years  which  elapsed  between  the 
death  of  the  Reformer  and  the  declared  hostility  of  the  English 
government.  The  decree  of  extermination  came  too  late  to 
accomplish  its  purpose ;  the  writings  of  Wycliffe  were  already 
in  too  many  hands,  and  had  endeared  themselves  to  too  many- 
hearts.  The  sharper  the  inquisition  made  for  them,  and  the 
heavier  the  penalty  levelled  against  the  possessors  of  them,  the 
more  sacredly  were  they  treasured,  and  the  more  safely  con- 
cealed. Not  many  years  ago,  at  the  tearing  down  of  an  old 
house  in  Lutterworth,  a  secret  cupboard  was  found  in  the  wall 
behind  the  wainscoting,  containing  many  prohibited  books, 
and  amongst  the  rest,  a  copy  of  Wycliffe's  Bible.  Such  places 
of  concealment,  it  is  said,  were  common  at  that  time,  in  all 
houses  of  the  better  sort.  And  so  the  writings  of  Wycliffe 
escaped  destruction  ;  three-fourths,  at  least,  of  all  the  produc- 
tions of  his  pen,  having  descended  to  our  own  time.      The 
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works  which  have  perished  were  mostly  of  the  scholastic  class, 
which  the  world  could  best  afford  to  lose.  Of  his  more  im- 
portant works,  the  number  of  copies  in  existence,  both  in  pub- 
lic and  private  libraries,  is  very  considerable.  The  recent 
editors  of  the  Wycliffe  Bible  report  one  hundred  and  seventy 
manuscripts  of  that  translation,  either  the  whole  or  parts  of  it, 
now  extant.  Quite  recently,  one  of  these  manuscripts,  in  two 
volumes,  containing  the  New  Testament  and  the  lessons  from 
the  Old  Testament,  from  the  library  of  the  late  Dean  Cony- 
beare,  was  sold  at  auction  for  about  seven  hundred  dollars. 

Only  a  very  small  proportion  of  Wycliffe's  writings  have 
ever  been  printed.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  only  two 
had  been  thus  honoured  ;  the  Trialogus,  published  in  1525, 
probably  at  Basel,  and  the  "  Wicket,''  or  "  A  very  brief  defi- 
nition of  these  words,  Inoo  est  corpus  meum,"  published  at 
Nuremberg  in  1546.  In  1608,  Dr  Thomas  James,  Librarian 
of  the  Bodleian,  published  a  quarto  volume  containing  :  *'  To 
the  King  and  Parliament,"  and  ''Against  the  Orders  of  Beg- 
ging Friars.''  Lewis,  in  his  life  of  Wycliffe  1720,  gave  several 
new  pieces ;  such  as  a  letter  to  Pope  Urban  VL  ;  two  confes- 
sions of  faith,  and,  "  My  poor  Priests  have  no  Benefices."  In 
1831,  the  London  Tract  Society  published  a  12mo  volume  of 
240  pages,  containing,  besides  two  or  three  pieces  just  men- 
tioned, several  of  great  interest,  never  before  published  ;  such 
as  "The  Poor  Caitifi","  "Twelve  Lettings  of  Prayer,"  and 
twenty-one  sermons.  Dr  Todd,  of  Dublin,  who  has  made 
himself  conspicuous  as  an  editor  of  Wycliffian  manuscripts, 
has  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  his  selection  of  pieces, 
three  out  of  the  five  that  he  has  edited  not  being,  as  Vaughan 
thinks,  from  the  pen  of  "Wyclifi'e.  In  1840,  he  published 
"The  last  age  of  the  Church,"  and  in  1842,  "An  Apology 
for  Lollard  Doctrines,"  neither  of  which  carries  sufficient  in- 
ternal evidence  of  its  reputed  authorship.  In  1851,  he  pub- 
lished three  other  treatises  entitled,  "  Of  the  Church  and  her 
Members,"  "  Of  the  Apostacy  of  the  Church,"  "  Of  Antichrist 
and  his  meynee  '  (followers),  only  the  first  two  of  which  are 
allowed  by  Vaughan  to  be  genuine.  That  so  small  a  part  of 
what  Wycliffe  wrote  is  now  accessible  to  common  readers,  is 
creditable  to  neither  English  scholarship,  nor  English  piety. 
A  moderately  sized  volume  would  contain  all  that  has  as  yet 
been  given  to  the  press,  while  the  libraries  at  Dublin,  Cam- 
bridge, Oxford,  London  and  Vienna,  are  rich  in  manuscripts, 
of  undoubted  genuineness.  Are  we  never  to  have  a  complete 
edition  of  the  writings  of  Wycliffe  ?  Germany  has  given  the 
world  within  three  hundred  years,  six  complete  editions  of 
the  writings  of  Luther.     Cannot  England  give  us  one  edition 
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of  the  writings  of  Wycliffe  before  five  hundred  years  shall  have 
rolled  over  his  grave  ? 

In  regard  to  Wycliffe's  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  there 
remains  now  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  New  Testament  was 
printed  by  Lewis,  in  1731,  and  again  by  Baber  in  18J0.  Bag- 
ster  also  gives  it  in  his  splendid  English  Hexapla  of  1841. 
And  now,  at  last,  we  have  the  whole  Bible,  in  five  handsome 
quarto  volumes,  issued  from  the  Oxford  press  in  1850,  and 
most  elaborately  edited  by  Forshall  and  Madden. 

From  this  account  of  the  writings  of  Wycliffe,  so  few  of 
which  have  ever  been  published,  and  most  of  these  so  recently, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  the  somewhat  dubious  character  of  his 
reputation  amongst  the  older  Lutherans,  and  the  difficulty 
even  now  of  doing  full  justice  to  his  memory,  as  a  theologian 
and  a  reformer.  Lewis  certainly  did  him  great  injustice, 
though  unwittingly,  in  neglecting  to  determine  the  true 
chronological  order  of  his  writings,  a  point  of  vital  import- 
ance in  the  case  of  a  man  whose  Protestantism  ripened  so 
rapidly  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  life.  This 
injustice  has  been  well  redressed  by  Vaughan,  whose  laborious 
and  careful  investigations  have  won  for  him  an  enviable  re- 
nown. But  it  has  been  reserved  for  Bohringer,  a  German,  to 
digest  the  materials  gathered,  and  set  in  scientific  order  the 
opinions  of  the  great  English  Reformer. 

In  estimating  the  opinions  of  Wycliffe,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  was  pre-eminently  a  schoolman,  both  by  nature 
and  education — belonging  to  the  middle  and  not  to  the  modern 
age  of  England  and  Europe.  With  all  his  downright,  prac- 
tical English  sense,  he  had  a  subtle  genius  strongly  bent  to 
speculation,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  passed  within 
the  walls  of  a  university.  Hence  the  decidedly  scholastic 
tone  which  pervades  most  of  his  writings,  impairing  not  un- 
fnequently  their  emphasis  and  impression  as  protests  against 
the  Papal  errors  of  his  age.  His  most  important  work,  the 
Trialogus,  is  artificial  in  its  structure.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  or  debate,  between  three  speakers,  Truth,  Falsehood, 
and  Wisdom.  First,  Truth  speaks  like  a  plain  and  solid  theo- 
logian, standing  upon  the  word  of  God ;  cunning  Falsehood 
replies  controverting  the  positions  of  Truth  ;  and  then  Wycliffe 
himself,  in  the  person  of  Wisdom,  arbitrates  with  subtlety 
between  them  and  settles  the  points  at  issue. 

In  philosophy,  Wycliffe,  like  Augustine,  Anselm,  and 
Aquinas,  was  a  decided  realist.  The  nominalism  of  Durandus, 
and  Occam,  which  ushered  in  the  third  period  of  the  scholastic 
theology,  the  period  of  decay,  was  just  in  the  beginning 
of  its  ascendency,  0<;cam  having  died  in  the  year  1347. 
But  Wycliffe  held  on  to   the  older  and  deeper  phiosophy, 
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which,  whether  Platonic,  as  in  Augustine,  or  Aristotelian, 
as  in  Aquinas,  had  still  been  realistic.  Not  only  did 
Wycliffe  devote  special  treatises  to  the  question,  one  of  which 
at  least  is  still  extant  in  the  library  of  the  Cathedral  Church 
at  Lincoln,  but  realism  underlies  and  sustains  his  whole  theo^ 
logical  system.  He  complains  of  Aristotle  as  misunderstand- 
ing the  doctrine  of  Plato  on  this  subject*  Ideas,  according 
to  Wycliffe,  are  those  eternal  thoughts  of  God,  after  which  as 
types,  or  patterns,  he  fashioned  the  existing  universe.  The 
term  "  Persons,"  as  applied  to  the  Trinity,  expresses  the  im* 
manent  essential  relationship  of  God  to  himself;  "ideas'"  re- 
late to  what  is  not  God,  but  has  its  ground  in  Him.  He  insists 
upon  the  distinction  between  being  and  existence,  and,  ap- 
plying it  to  man,  makes  out  an  ideal  humanity  antecedent  to 
all  actual  individual  existence.  Only  thus  could  he  find  a 
point  of  transition  from  God  to  the  world. 

But  philosophy  was  only  the  handmaid  of  Wycliffe's  theo- 
logy ;  never  its  oracle.  Still  less  could  he  endure  the  bondage 
of  ecclesiastical  tradition.  The  reformation  on  which  he  had 
set  his  heart,  it  was  very  plain,  could  not  be  brought  about 
without  an  appeal  to  something  outside  of  and  above  the 
Church  itself.  Hence  he  was  driven  to  the  Scriptures,  whiclj 
he  commonly  spoke  of  as  "  The  Law  of  Christ."  It  was  a  di- 
vine revelation  through  the  God-man,  which  he  recognised  in 
both  Testaments,  regarding  them  as  of  equal  authority.  The 
Apocryphal  books  he  respected,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  quot- 
ing from  them,  but  did  not  think  them  inspired ;  they  were 
mere  human  productions  and  must  be  tested  and  measured  by 
the  canonical  books.  So  also  of  the  Church  fathers,  and  es- 
pecially the  more  recent  teachers ;  they  must  all  be  tried  by 
this  standard.  Not  even  a  hundred  popes,  with  all  the  monks 
and  cardinals  in  Christendom,  could  impose  upon  Christian 
men  as  an  article  of  faith  what  was  not  found  taught  in  the 
Scriptures.  To  the  Papal  argument,  then  as  now,  so  plausibly 
urged  against  the  formal  principle  of  Protestantism,  that  the 
canon  of  Scripture  was  itself  determined  by  the  Church,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  authority  of  the  Church  is  above  that 
of  Scripture,  Wycliffe  replied  that  the  Church  of  the  earlier 
centuries,  which  settled  the  canon,  was  widely  different  from 
the  Pope,  cardinals,  and  worldly  priests,  then  calling  them- 
selves the  Church.  The  famous  saying  of  Augustine,  that  he 
would  not  believe  the  gospel  but  for  the  authority  of  the 
Church  endorsing  it,t  was  to  be  understood,  Wycliffe  thought, 
as  referring  to  the  Church  in  heaven,  with  Christ  its  head. 

*  In  the  Trialogus. 

t  "  Ego  vero  Evangelio  non  cre^erem,  nisi  me  Catholicse  EcclegisB  commoveret 
authoritas."    Augustine,  Conta  Epistolam  Manichaei,  cap.  5. 
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When  it  was  urged  that  no  man  can  now  know  what  is  Scripture, 
without  the  endorsement  and  approbation  of  the  Church,  his 
reply  was  that  Christian  men  have  within  themselves  the  as- 
surance of  faith  as  a  gift  of  grace.  "  Were  Antichrist  and  all 
his  accursed  clergy  sunk  deep  into  hell,  on  account  of  their 
accursed  simony,  pride,  and  other  sins,  yet  would  not  Chris- 
tianity be  lost,  since  it  rests  on  Christ,  and  not  on  them.  For 
he  is  our  God  and  best  master,  and  is  ready  to  teach  all  truth- 
loving  men  whatever  is  useful  and  necessary  for  the  salvation  of 
the  soul."  Rightly  to  interpret  Scripture,  one  must  first  of  all  be 
assisted  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  but  WyclifFe  also  lays  great  stress 
upon  the  realistic  philosophy,  as  indispensable  to  a  complete 
unfolding  of  the  Divine  word.  His  argument  for  vernacular 
translations  was,  that  Christ  had  originally  imparted  the  gos- 
pel to  his  apostles,  not  in  Latin  or  French,  but  in  the  language 
which  they  themselves  used  and  understood.  The  question  of 
the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  appears  to  have  received  no 
special  attention  from  him.  Nor  was  he  troubled  by  any 
alleged  or  imagined  conflict  between  reason  and  revelation, 
since  it  was  his  opinion  that  even  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity 
had  been  revealed,  in  glimpses  at  least,  to  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, and  that  there  was  no  truth  to  be  found  in  the  schools, 
which  was  not  taught  still  more  excellently  in  the  Scriptures. 
Wycliffe's  argument  for  the  Divine  existence,  with  which  he 
opens  the  Trialogus,  is  the  cosmological.  Something  exists,  as 
appears  from  the  impossibility  of  a  negation  of  this,  which  does 
not  involve  an  affirmation.  That  something  is  in  the  finite  or 
infinite ;  if  finite,  it  must  have  a  cause,  and  there  is  no  rest 
for  the  mind  but  in  the  First  Cause  which  has  the  ground  of 
its  existence  in  itself,  and  that  First  Cause  is  God.  The  tri- 
nal  mode  of  the  Divine  existence,  he  also  undertakes  to  de- 
monstrate. The  Trinity  he  recognises  as  the  outgoing  or  ex- 
pression of  the  self-consciousness  of  God.  God  is  pure  being, 
with  the  power  of  self-knowledge.  This  power  (potentia)  of 
self-knowledge  is  God  the  Father ;  the  knowledge  itself  (no- 
titia)  is  God  the  Son  ;  and  the  repose  (quietais)  which  God 
finds  in  this  knowledge  of  himself  is  God  the  Spirit.  These 
are  the  three  persons — the  term  persons  being  employed  in  a 
metaphysical  and  not  in  its  ordinary  human  sense.  These  three 
persons  are  co-equal  and  co-eternal.  The  father,  indeed,  goes 
before  the  Son,  and  the  Father  and  Son  go  before  the  Spirit, 
but  the  antecedence  is  that  of  logic  and  not  of  time.  For  this 
process  of  self- consciousness  on  the  part  of  God,  Wycliff'e,  in 
imitation  of  Augustine,*  sought  to  find  a  correspondence  in 

*  "  Dico  autem  haec  tria :  esse,  nosse,  velle.  Sum  enim,  et  novi  et  volo,  sum 
sciens  et  volens,  et  scio  esse  me  et  velle,  et  volo  esse  et  scire."  Augustine, 
Coufessiones,  Lib.  13,  cap.  11. 
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the  trinal  constitution  of  the  human  soul  itself  as  composed  of 
memory,  self-consciousness,  and  will.  The  soul  is  trinal ;  there- 
fore God,  who  made  the  soul,  must  be  a  Trinity.  But  with  all 
this  boldness  of  speculation,  Wycliffe  confessed  there  were 
depths  in  theology  which  he  could  not  fathom,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  the  time,  in  his  Father's  presence,  beyond  the  grave, 
when  he  should  see  clearly  what  now  he  only  stammered  about. 
As  to  the  attributes  of  God,  he  teaches  that  God  must  be,  and 
is,  "  whatever  it  is  better  to  be  than  not  to  be."  The  doctrine 
of  predestination  is  stated  by  him  in  a  form  sternly  scholastic, 
as  follows :  God  necessarily  thinks  everything  which  is  think- 
able; whatever  He  thinks,  exists,  so  far  as  it  can  exist ;  there- 
fore, whatever  happens,  happens  necessarily.  The  whole 
history  of  the  world  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  God's 
development  of  His  own  eternal  and  unalterably  determined 
world-plan.  Contingency  is  merely  relative  to  man  in  his 
ignorance  of  the  divine  purposes ;  absolutely,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  contingency.  His  attempt  to  reconcile  this  doctrine 
of  necessity  in  the  human  freedom,  must  be  pronounced  a 
failure.  He  can  only  say,  that  in  God  who  chooses  only  what 
is  good,  necessity  and  freedom  are  not  in  conflict ;  while  as  to 
evil,  it  cannot  come  from  God  since  it  is  not  grounded  in  the 
divine  ideas.  Evil,  he  says,  cannot  be  reckoned  among  the 
things  brought  to  pass  by  God;  since  evil  is  essentially  "de- 
fect," not  so  much  an  entity  as  a  non-entity.  Indirectly,  evil 
is  included  in  the  purposes  of  God ;  but  men  are  guilty  who 
commit  it,  and  will  be  punished  for  it,  while  God  overrules  it 
for  good,  causing  this  punishment  to  enhance  the  glory  of  the 
blessed.*  As  to  those  who  are  finally  saved,  their  fore-ordi- 
nation to  eternal  life  is  of  course  absolute,  being  grounded  in 
the  divine  ideas.  "Thus  does  Wycliffe,"  as  Bohringer  has 
finely  said,  "  cast  the  anchor  of  salvation  in  the  sea  of  the 
divine  predestination.'"  As  to  those  who  finally  perish,  Wyc- 
liffe followed  Augustine  in  declining  to  pronounce  them  pre- 
destinated to  evil.  Only  the  saved  are  praedestinati  ;  the  lost 
are  praesciti. 

In  the  department  of  anthropology,  Wycliffe  first  of  all  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  sensitive  soul,  which  man  has  in  com- 
mon with  the  brutes,  and  the  rational  soul,  which  is  the  basis 
of  personality,  and  which  from  its  very  nature  must  be  immor- 
tal ;  a  distinction  which  he  was  moved  to  emphasize  on  account 
of  the  mediaeval  tendency  to  materialism  encouraged  by  the 
Physics  of  Aristotle  and  his  Arab  commentators.  He  pre- 
ferred to  say  with  Plato,  that  man  is  a  being  "  created  on  the 
horizon  of  eternity."  The  hemisphere  above  him  contains  the 
angels,  with  whom  he  converses  through  his  rational  soul;  the 

*  See  Bohringer,  p.  185.    Also  Torrey's  Neander,  vol.  v.,  p.  168. 
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hemisphere  beneath  him  contains  material  forms,  with  which 
he  converses  through  his  sensitive  soul.  In  regard  to  the  ori- 
gin of  human  souls,  Wycliffe  embraced  the  theory  of  creation- 
ism.  He  laid  great  stress  upon  the  original  innocence  of  man 
in  Paradise,  from  which,  had  he  not  fallen,  he  would  after 
awhile  have  been  translated  without  death  or  pain  to  heaven. 
The  distinction  made  first  by  Irenaeus,*  between  the  image  of 
God,  and  resemblance  to  God,  and  followed  by  Clement,  Ori- 
gen  and  the  Scholastics,  is  not  brought  to  view  in  the  Trialo- 
gus.  Nor  does  WycliiFe  say  whether  man's  original  righteous- 
ness was  inherent,  or  only  a  superadded  gift.  As  to  the  fall 
of  man  and  its  consequences,  his  view  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
first  sin  in  Paradise  has  been  followed  by  original  sin,  which 
all  mankind  .inherit  as  "  a  defect"  in  the  line  of  natural  gene- 
ration. The  corruption  of  the  root  infects  of  course  the  whole 
tree  ;  the  bad  angels  being  without  original  sin,  as  they  are 
without  natural  descent.  But  while  holding  fast  to  this  view 
of  original  sin  as  an  inherited  defect  corrupting  the  whole  na- 
ture of  man,  he  disclaims  the  idea  of  immediate  imputation, 
and  makes  this  sin  of  man  his  own,  quoting  the  words  of 
Ezekiel,  (xviii.  20),  that  "  the  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of 
the  father."'  The  representative  or  "  federar'  theory  is  foreign 
to  his  mode  of  thought.  The  original  sin,  for  which  man  is 
punishable,  must  be  really  his  own  ;  the  imputation  rests,  in 
short,  upon  the  basis  of  an  actual  relationship.  The  soul  be- 
comes tainted  with  evil  in  the  very  moment  of  its  union  with 
the  body  in  the  womb  of  the  mother.  Nor  could  he  allow, 
with  Peter  Lombard  and  other  scholastics,  that  infants  who  die 
without  baptism,  suffer  only  the  negative  punishment  of  not 
enjoying  the  light  of  God's  countenance,  doubting,  as  he  did, 
the  propriety  of  the  distinction  thus  made  between  positive 
and  negative  damnation. 

In  treating  of  redemption,  Wycliffe  sought  first  of  all  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  the  incarnation  of  Christ.  The  forgive- 
ness of  sin  was  impossible  without  satisfaction  rendered  to  the 
divine  justice  ;  and  satisfaction  could  be  rendered  only  by  the 
God-man  :  not  God  the  Father,  since  the  First  Person  in  the 
Trinity  must  send,  and  not  be  sent,  but  God  the  Son,  since 
man's  first  sin  was  a  sin  of  ignorance,  requiring  the  inter- 
position of  the  divine  word  or  wisdom.  As  to  the  union  of 
the  divine  and  human  natures  in  the  single  personality  of 
Christ,  he  finds  an  image  of  it  in  man  himself,  who  is  soul  and 
body  united,  or  rather  spirit  blended  with  soul  and  body.  Just 
as  from  the  trinal  constitution  of  man  he  had  previously  under- 
taken to  make  out,  a  posterioi^,  the  Trinity  of  God.     As  to 

*  "  Imaginem  qnidem  habens  in  plasmate,  similitudenem  vero  non  assumens 
per  Spiritum."    Adv.  Haer.  6,  6,  2. 
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the  atoning  work  of  Christ,  it  did  not  consist  in  the  suffering 
of  death  only,  but  in  His  whole  manifestation  as  the  God-man, 
from  the  manger  to  the  cross  ;  what  later  theologians  have 
distinguished  as  the  active  and  passive  obedience  of  Christ. 
The  satisfaction  made  by  Christ  is  full  enough  to  require  no 
supplement  of  human  penance  ;  though  not  so  full  as  to  war- 
rant the  device  of  ecclesiastical  indulgences.  If  asked  why  the 
sin  of  the  devil  is  not  atoned  for  as  well  as  the  sin  of  man, 
Wycliffe's  answer  is,  "  because  the  sin  of  the  devil  was  devilish," 
being  a  sin  of  clear  knowledge  never  repented  of,  and  not,  as 
man's  was,  a  sin  of  ignorance,  followed  by  sorrow.  The  sin  of 
the  devil  is  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  requiring  in  order 
to  atonement  for  it,  the  incarnation  of  the  third  Person  in  the 
Godhead,  which  is  in  itself  impossible.  He  must,  therefore,  re- 
main eternally  obdurate.  As  to  the  number  of  the  saved,  they 
will  be  as  many  as  would  have  been  created  had  there  been  no 
fall ;  as  many  as  have  fallen  of  the  angels.  So  that  no  man 
can  say  that  it  would  have  been  better  had  our  first  parents 
maintained  their  innocence.  To  such  lengths  of  speculation 
did  our  great  scholastic  go. 

But  redemption  has  also  its  subjective  and  positive  side,  as 
well  as  its  objective  and  negative  ;  what  has  been  divinely  pre- 
pared must  be  humanly  appropriated.  And  it  has  been  much 
debated  whether  Wycliffe  ever  came  to  a  clear  apprehension 
of  the  great  Protestant  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith.  This 
cardinal  doctrine,  in  Melancthon's  opinion,  "  he  neither  un- 
derstood nor  believed."'  And  on  this  point  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  Trial  ogus,  which,  if  we  except  the  "Wicket,"  was  pro- 
bably the  only  theological  work  of  Wycliffe  which  Melancthon 
had  ever  seen,  is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  That  he  held  to 
faith,  in  distinction  from  mere  outward  works,  as  the  condition 
of  our  acceptance  with  God,  is  sufficiently  clear.  He  is  also 
very  earnest  in  teaching  that  all  human  goodness  is  the  pro- 
duct of  divine  grace.  But  instead  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's 
righteousness  in  the  forensic  sense,  he  brings  to  view  rather 
the  actual  impartation  of  that  righteousness  as  a  life-principle 
implanted  in  the  soul  by  the  grace  of  God,  thus  failing  to  make 
the  distinction,  s.o  vital  in  our  Protestant  theology,  between 
justification  and  sanctification.  As  Neander  says  of  him,  he 
"  was  still  entangled  in  the  old  scholastic  views  of  the  doctrine 
of  justification."*  But  th€re  is  a  wide  difference  between  not 
teaching  a  doctrine  before  it  has  been  developed,  and  rejecting 
it  after  it  has  been  developed.  The  error  which  lurks  in  the 
Latin  justificatio  in  its  literal  sense  of  Tnahing,  in  distinction 
from  pronouncing,  just,  an  error  which  had  travelled  down 
from  Augustine,  it  was  reserved  for  Luther  to  detect  and  ex- 

*  See  Torrey's  Neander,  vol.  r,  p.  172. 
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pose,  and  he  would  never  have  done  it  but  for  those  tremendous 
struggles  of  his  after  peace  and  rest.  That  Wycliffe's  teachings 
as  a  whole,  were  in  the  line  of  this  development,  and  not  away 
from  it  or  against  it,  cannot  justly  be  questioned.  That  he  went 
no  farther  than  he  did  can  hardly  be  wondered  at,  if  we  con- 
eider  the  predominantly  scholastic  tone  of  his  mind  in  connec- 
tion with  the  outward  conditions  of  his  career. 

Wycliffe's  doctrine  of  the  Church  was  thoroughly  Anti-Papal. 
In  the  ninth  of  the  famous  nineteen  "  Conclusions"  extracted 
from  his  public  lectures  and  sermons,  and  sent  to  Rome  in 
1376  to  convict  him  of  heresy,  it  is  declared  that  "  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  man  to  be  excommunicated  unless  he  be,  first 
and  principally,  excommunicated  by  himself"*  Here  we  have 
in  essence,  though  not  in  form,  the  distinction  afterwards  made 
by  Luther  between  the  Church  visible  and  invisible.  And  al- 
though this  "  Conclusion,"  with  some  of  the  rest  of  them,  was 
scholastically  qualified  and  apparently  softened  by  Wycliffe,  in 
his  defence  of  himself  before  the  Synod  at  Lambeth  in  1 378, 
the  doctrine  involved  in  it,  was  never  contradicted  by  him. 
It  re-appears  only  more  emphatically,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Trialogus.  The  Church  he  defines  as  "  the  communion  of  the 
predestinated,"  and  divides  it  into  three  parts  :  the  first  com- 
posed of  the  angels  and  saints  in  heaven — the  Church  trium- 
phant ;  the  second,  the  Church  in  Purgatory  doing  penance  for 
sin,  which  he  calls  "  the  sleeping  Church"  ;  the  third,  the 
Church  militant  on  earth,  true  saints  predestinated  to  eternal 
life,  and  journeying  towards  the  Father-land.  All  those  who 
through  redemption  are  partakers  of  heavenly  grace,  and  no 
others,  are  members  of  the  holy  Church.  To  call  an  unregene- 
rated  man  a  member  of  the  Church,  is  equivalent,  he  thinks, 
to  saying  that  Christ  has  fellowship  with  Belial.  Who  are 
really  members  of  this  true  Church,  no  one  knows  with  cer- 
tainty, not  even  the  Pope  himself.  Membership  may  be  pre- 
sumed of  good  men,  but  must  be  denied  of  the  bad.  In  the 
visible  communion  of  the  Church  militant,  which  he  calls  a 
**  mixed"  Church,  he  distinguishes  three  orders  of  members  : 
the  common  people,  temporal  princes,  and  the  priesthood.  The 
Papacy,  even  though  it  were  free  from  scandals,  is  not  essen- 
tial, the  Church  needing  no  visible  headship  on  earth.  Neither 
are  bishops  needed,  presbyters  and  deacons  being  the  only  offi- 
cers that  were  known  in  the  apostolic  age.  The  compulsory 
celibacy  of  the  clergy  he  condemns  in  the  strongest  terms.  As 
to  the  reformation  then  eo  loudly  demanded  in  view  of  the 
abuses  and  errors  of  the  age,  it  must  come  through  the  auto- 
nomy of  the  Church  itself    The  whole  body  of  believers  must 

*  "Non  est  possibile  hominera  excommunicari  nisi  prius  et  principaliter  ex- 
communicaretur  a  seipso."    Lewis'  life  of  Wycliffe,  1720,  p.  266. 
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be  addressed  and  aroused,  and  this  must  be  done  through  the 
faithful  preaching  of  the  word,  with  the  Bible  translated  into 
the  vernacular  in  the  hands  of  all.  The  clergy  should  be  the 
first  to  move  in  this  good  work.  But  civil  rulers  had  also 
solemn  duties  to  discharge,  not  the  least  of  which  was  to  strip 
the  Church  of  its  temporal  possessions  when  those  possessions 
were  abused. 

Of  the  Sacraments  as  a  whole,  "Wycliffe  nowhere  gives  a  dis- 
tinct treatment.  It  is  only  from  his  handling  of  them  sepa- 
rately, that  we  gather  his  idea  of  what  a  sacrament  is.  He 
would  define  it  as  a  divinely  appointed,  visible,  efficacious  sign 
of  an  invisible  thing ;  but  a  sign,  the  efficacy  of  which  was 
conditioned  by  the  spiritual  state  of  the  recipient.  The  "  Ex 
opere  operato"  theory  of  Aquinas,  which  made  a  sacrament 
efficacious  of  itself  without  regard  to  the  state  of  the  recipient, 
though  opposed  by  Scotus,  had  been  accepted  by  the  Catholic 
Church.  This  theory  Wycliffe  utterly  repudiated.  But  he  did 
not  go  to  the  Zuinglian  extreme,  of  making  the  Sacraments 
nothing  but  signs  ;  in  his  opinion  they  were  efficacious  signs. 
Though  not  the  fountains,  they  were  the  channels,  of  grace  in 
a  high  and  peculiar  sense,  as  subsequently  defined  and  enforced 
by  Calvin.  With  regard  to  their  number,  although  he  accepted 
the  seven  sacraments  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  is  evident  that 
only  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  were  sacraments  to  him  in  the 
highest  sense.  In  baptism  only  water  was  requisite,  without 
the  chrism,  and  in  urgent  cases  the  rite  might  be  performed  by 
any  believer.  In  the  case  of  infants,  sponsors  had  very  pro- 
perly been  appointed  by  the  Church  to  answer  for  them  ;  since 
the  apostolic  commission  was  to  "  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost''  (Matt,  xxviii.  14).  Baptism  was  not  absolutely 
indispensable  to  salvation  ;  there  were  cases  in  which  the  in- 
tention, or  desire,  would  be  accepted  for  the  act.  But  on  no 
point  is  the  Protestantism  of  Wycliffe  more  clearly  pronounced 
than  in  regard  to  the  Eucharist.  Transubstantiation  had 
grown  to  be  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church.  What,  perhaps, 
was  only  oriental  rhetoric  in  John  of  Damascus  (d.  754),  had 
in  831  been  turned  into  a  definition  by  Paschasius  Radbert, 
and  established  as  a  dogma  by  the  fourth  Lateran  Council  in 
1215.*  Learned  voices  had  indeed  been  lifted  up  against  it,  as 
that  of  Walafrid  Strabo  in  the  ninth  century,  and  of  Berengar 
in  the  eleventh,  but  they  had  been  either  overruled  or  thun- 
d'^red  into  silence,  till  at  length  the  dogma  was  completely 
victorious.  How  early  Wycliffe's  faith  in  it  was  shaken,  can- 
not now  be  determined  with  certainty,  since  we  cannot  deter- 

*  The  term  transubstantatio  was  first  employed  by  Stephen,  Bishop  of 
Autun,  1113-29.     See  Smith's  Gieseler,  ii.  479,  n.  6. 
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mine  how  much  there  may  be  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Tri- 
alogus  which   had  not  been  uttered  in  his  lecture-room  at 
Oxford^     But  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  no  subject  more 
deeply  engaged  his  thoughts,  and  at  no  point  did  he  fling  him- 
self more  gallantly  against  the  serried  ranks  of  the  Papal 
Church.     Incessantly,  and  in  many  forms,  and  with  all  his 
might,  did  he  assail  this  mediaeval  heresy,  which,  above  all 
others,  so  contradicts  the  senses  and  insults  the  reason  of  men. 
In  his  twelve  theses  at  Oxford  in  1381,  in  his  Confession  of 
Faith  in  1382,  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Trialogus,  in  the 
*'  Wickett''*  written  in  English  for  the  common  people,  and  in 
his  sermons  from  the  pulpit  at  Lutterworth,  now  in  Latin  for 
the  learned,  and  now  in  his  mother  tongue  for  the  masses,  did 
he  pour  forth  his  testimony  against  this  monstrous  bantling  of 
the  Papacy.      Now  it  was  a  scholastic  argument  against  the 
absurdity  of  "  accidents  without  a  subject ;''  now  it  was  exe- 
gesis ;  and  now  it  was  an  appeal  to  common  sense  and  Chris- 
tian feeling,  on  which  he  relied  for  victory.   What  his  doctrine 
was  negatively,  is  palpable  enough.     Precisely  what  it  was  po- 
sitively, is  not  so  easily  discovered.     If  he  was   nearer  the 
truth  than  Luther,  he  was  apparently  not   quite  so  near  it 
as  Calvin.     As  for  the  sacrament  of  Confirmation,  he  finds 
no  warrant  for  it  in  the  Scriptures.     Ordination  by  a  bishop 
is  nothing  to   him   without   a   divine    calling   and    ordina- 
tion.    Marriage  he  makes  great  account  of,  as  ordained  by  God 
in  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  employed  by  Paul  as  a  type 
of  the  relation  existing  between  Christ  and  his  Church.     It 
was  appointed  not  merely  to  perpetuate  the  race  and  temper 
the  passions  of  men,  but  also  to  make  good  the  loss  incurred  in 
heaven  by  the  expulsion  of  the  fallen  angels.     But  he  shocks 
our  feelings  in  arguing  against  "  the  application  of  the  Leviti- 
cal  prohibition  to  Christian  societies,''  and  in  support  of  the 
opinion  that  even  brothers  and  sisters  may  not  be  forbidden  to 
intermarry.-f-    As  to  penance,  Wycliffe  had  no  great  esteem  for 
the  scholastic  separation  of  it  into  the  three  divisions  of  con- 
trition, confession,  and  satisfaction.  The  thing  of  vital  moment 
for  him  was  genuine  contrition  of  heart,  which  was  very  pro- 
perly followed  by  confession,  but  priestly  absolution  availed 
nothing  unless  the  man  were  first  really  absolved  by  God,  in 
which  case  the  function  of  the  priest  was  only  declaratory. 
The  best  penance  was  to  go  and  sin  no  more,  as  Christ  himself 
directed  the  woman  taken  in  adultery.    Extreme  unction,  he 
contended,  was  not  rightly  based  upon  James  v.  14,  since  the 

*  This,  in  the  edition  of  the  London  Tract  Society,  1831,  is  a  treatise  of  some 
13  pages. 

t  "  Tempore  primi  hominis,  fratres  et  sorores  fuerunt  ex  ordinatione  divina, 
taliter  conjugati.  Nee  superest  ratio,  quare  non  sic  liceret  hodie,  nisi  humanu 
ordinatio."    Trialogus,  iv.,  20,  21. 
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Apostle  was  speaking,  not  especially  of  mortal  sickness,  but  of 
sickness  in  general,  and  the  anointing  with  oil  was  for  the 
health  of  the  body,  while  the  priest  was  summoned  to  bring 
medicine  to  the  soul.  Such  an  anointing  of  the  body  might 
indeed  be  a  sacrament  for  some  persons  under  certain  circum- 
stances, but  only  in  those  cases,  in  which  the  sick  were  really 
benefited  by  the  prayers  of  the  priest.  The  position  taken  by 
Wycliffe  that  in  order  to  be  binding  as  a  sacrament,  it  ought 
to  have  been  distinctly  appointed  by  Christ,  was  condemned 
as  a  heresy  by  Arundel's  Council  in  1396,  and  again  at  Con- 
stance in  1415.  The  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  was,  and  is, 
that  the  authority  of  the  Church  is  sufficient  to  determine 
a  sacrament. 

The  Eschatology  of  Wycliffe  is  easily  made  out  by  collecting 
his  various  writings,  In  the  second  book  of  the  Trialogus  he 
undertakes  to  demonstrate  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  from 
its  intellectual  activity,  which  is  not  only  independent  of  the 
bodily  organism,  but  often  increases  as  the  body  decays  ;  from 
the  superiority  of  man  to  brutes  in  the  gift  of  reason,  which 
superiority  would  be  lost  if  reason  perishes  at  death  ;  from  the 
natural  desire  for  immortality,  which  is  strongest  in  the  wisest 
and  the  best ;  and  finally,  from  the  unredressed  inequalities  and 
unfinished  retributions  of  the  present  life.  In  several  of  his 
treaties  he  speaks  of  purgatory,  and  appears  to  have  believed 
in  it  without  hesitation  to  the  last.  In  "  The  Church  and  her 
members,''  *  which,  from  internal  evidence,  must  have  been 
written  the  year  before  he  died,  he  describes  the  Church  as 
having  its  members  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  in  purgatory. 
Not  far  from  the  same  time  he  wrote,  also  in  English,  "  The 
great  Sentence  of  the  Curse  expounded,"  still  in  manuscript  at 
Cambridge,  in  which  he  says  that  "  saying  of  mass,  with  clean- 
ness of  holy  life  and  burning  devotion,  pleaseth  God  Almighty, 
and  is  profitable  to  Christian  souls  in  purgatory."^  But  in  the 
tract  on  "  The  Church  and  her  members"  he  adds,  that  the 
saints  in  purga*;ory  are  not  committing  any  new  sins,  but  only 
purging  their  old  ones,  and  that  "manyerrors  have  fallen  in 
praying  for  these  saints."  Wycliffe's  purgatory  was  therefore 
widely  different  from  that  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  held  in 
his  age,  and  afterwards  determined  by  the  Council  of  Trent.| 
In  the  treatise  on  "  Obedience  to  Prelates,"  written  in  1382, 
he  denounces  indulgences  as  a  corrupt  invention  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  rejects  utterly  the  notion  that  purgatorial  sufferings 
may  be  shortened  by  the  saying  of  masses  or  the  intercessions 
of  saints.     Indulgences  that  covered  a  thousand  years,  as  some 

*  Published  by  Dr  Todd,  Dublin,  1851,  small  quarto. 
t  Lewis,  pp.  131,  2.     Vaughan,  p.  438.        {  Sessio  xxr. 
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of  them  did,  were  palpably  absurd  and  fraudulent,  since  all  men 
believed  that  purgatory  would  be  terminated  by  the  Judgment 
Day,  and  that  might  come  at  any  time.  The  resurrection  of  the 
body  he  argues  not  only  from  Scripture,  but  on  rational  grounds, 
as  indispensable  to  the  ends  of  justice  in  rewarding  and  punish- 
ing. In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  resurrection  body,  he  held 
to  those  grosser  views,  which  had  prevailed  from  an  early  date, 
and  which  only  Origen  and  some  of  the  heretical  sects  had  ever 
questioned.  Even  Augustine  had  taught  that  perhaps  the 
martyrs  would  rise  with  scarred  bodies,  only  the  scars  would 
not  be  a  deformity  but  an  ornament.*  Close  upon  the  resur- 
rection would  follow  the  final  judgment,  which,  whether  it 
would  be  held  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  or  somewhere  else, 
Wycliffe  did  not  presume  to  determine  ;  but  as  to  the  time  of 
it,  he  thought  it  was  near  at  hand.  Then  would  come  the 
eternal  blessedness  of  the  saved,  and  the  eternal  misery  of  the 
lost.  As  to  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  he  followed  Lom- 
bard in  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  both  material  and  spiritual. 

The  ethical  system  of  Wyclifi'e  was  one  of  great  purity  and 
nobleness.  The  scholastic  distinction  between  venial  and 
mortal  sins  was  an  abominable  heresy  to  him.  There  could 
be  no  proper  virtue  in  man  without  the  grace  of  God  as  its 
root.  There  was  no  taint  of  Pelagianism  in  his  preaching  of 
good  works,  and  yet  he  was  very  urgent  in  his  preaching  of  them 
as  indispensable  to  salvation. 

In  his  political  principles,  Wycliffe  has  been  represented  as 
being  wildly  radical  and  revolutionary.  A  great  outcry  has 
been  raised  against  his  theory  of  "  Dominion  founded  in  grace.*' 
On  no  point  has  he  been  more  grossly  misrepresented  and  mis- 
understood. It  is  true,  he  claims  for  Christ  the  rightful  pro- 
prietorship of  all  the  possessions  of  the  world,  and  contends 
that  through  him  they  belong  also  to  his  followers.  But  this 
is  no  more  than  had  been  said  by  Augustine. i*  Wycliffe,  how- 
ever, positively  forbids  the  saints  to  lift  a  finger  in  the  violent 
vindication  of  their  rights.  He  equally  condemned  both  war 
and  capital  punishment.  If  Lollardism  afterwards  became  re- 
volutionary and  dangerous  to  the  State,  it  was  from  forgetting 
or  despising^this  second  principle,  and  remembering  only  the 
first.  With  Wycliffe  it  was  merely  a  speculation,  which  he 
never  dreamed  of  reducing  to  practice.  On  the  contrary,  he 
insisted  with  great  earnestness  upon  the  duty  of  submitting  to 
the  powers  that  be.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  complaints  against 
him  that  he  allowed  too  much  to  the  State,  in  inviting  it  to 
despoil  the  Church  of  her  temporal  possessions.     This  we  ad- 

*  "  De  Civitate  Dei,"  xxii.,  20. 

t  "Fidelis  hominis  totus  mundus  divitiarum  est,  infidelis  autem  nee  obolus." 
Ep.  64,  in  FarU  Ed.  1614. 
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mit  he  did ;  but  the  reason  for  it  was,  that  those  possessions 
had  been  unrighteously  acquired  and  scandalously  abused. 
Melancthon  charges  him,  as  we  have  seen,  with  "  foolishly 
confounding  the  gospel  and  politics."  WyclifFe,  we  admit,  was 
a  politician ;  but  in  no  bad  sense,  and  in  no  undue  degree. 
He  was  a  politician  because  he  was  an  Englishman,  patriotic 
and  loyal  to  his  country  and  his  king.  England  was  then  at 
strife  with  the  Papal  hierarchy,  whose  exactions  of  money  and 
usurpations  of  jurisdiction  had  become  intolerable,  and  Wy- 
clifFe  sided  with  the  King  and  Parliament  against  the  Pope  and 
his  cardinals.  He  was  no  more  English  than  Luther  after  him 
was  German.  Each  was  true  to  his  own  nationality.  As  to 
his  alleged  denial  of  the  right  of  property  to  the  Church,  this 
also  must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  existing  abuses.  That 
the  clergy  were  entitled  to  a  comfortable  maintenance  he 
clearly  teaches  ;  but  this  maintenance,  he  thought,  should  come 
from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  faithful.  On  this  point, 
he  merely  anticipated  by  some  hundreds  of  years,  the  system 
which  we  now  rejoice  in  as  the  strength  and  glory  of  our  Ame- 
rican Churches.  Neither  was  there  any  inconsistency  in  his 
denouncing  the  Mendicant  Orders  of  Rome,  and  afterwards 
sending  forth  his  own  army  of  "Poor  Priests"  to  itinerate 
over  the  kingdom.  They  were  not  in  the  papal  sense  of  that 
word,  a  Mendicant  Order.  They  were  not  to  beg,  even  for 
their  own  support,  but  what  they  needed,  it  was  presumed, 
would  be  cheerfully  supplied  by  those  amongst  whom  they  mi- 
nistered. 

If  a  candid  review  of  the  life,  writings,  and  opinions  of  Wy- 
cliffe,  such  as  we  have  now  attempted,  does  not  suffice  to  vin- 
dicate his  traditional  reputation,  and  justify  the  station  as- 
signed him  in  the  firmament  of  history  as  the  "  Morning  Star 
of  the  Reformation,"  it  would  be  idle  to  argue  the  question 
any  further.  If  he  has  not  impressed  himself  upon  us  as  a 
man  of  the  rarest  genius  as  a  schoolman,  of  the  most  un- 
questionable piety  as  a  Christian,  of  clear,  if  not  the  clearest, 
vision  as  a  Reformer,  it  would  be  in  vain,  to  assert  these  things 
of  him  now.  His  fame  no  doubt  has  suffered  from  the  at- 
tempts so  often  made  to  run  a  parallel  between  him  and 
Luther.  In  many  respects,  the  German  certainly  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  him.  But  while  we  feel  in  Luther's  character  the 
presence  of  a  powerful  fascination,  not  found  in  the  more 
scholastic  Englishman,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether,  but 
for  this  same  scholasticism,  breaking  the  way  before  him,  ^j- 
cliffe  would  have  been  known  as  a  Reformer  at  all.  A  hundred 
and  fifty  years  lay  between  him  and  Luther.  The  papal  schism, 
which  so  opened  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  so  shook  the  founda- 
tions of  the  papal  power,  happened  only  just  before  his  career 
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was  finished.  He  lacked  that  exuberance  and  heat  of  animal 
life,  which  sometimes  brings  men  all  the  quicker  and  more 
wholly  to  grace,  the  deeper  it  has  plunged  them  into  sin.  And 
then  he  had  no  living  Staupitz,  only  a  dead  Augustine,  to 
teach  him  the  lesson  of  faith.  Calvin  is  the  man  whom  he 
most  resembles,  and  with  whom  he  ought  the  rather  to  be 
compared. 

His  labours,  as  we  have  seen,  were  prodigious.  It  was  a 
notion  of  his,  expressed  in  the  Trialogus,  that  "  as  the  bird  is 
born  to  fly,  so  is  man  to  work,"*  and  he  realised  it  nobly  in 
his  own  life.  Nor  did  he  labour  in  vain.  His  writings  went 
to  Bohemia,  and  greatly  quickened  the  pace  of  the  Reforma- 
tion already  in  progress  there.  At  home,  his  audience  was 
large,  and  his  influence  over  it  equal  if  not  superior  to  that  of 
any  man  who  ever  trod  the  soil  of  England.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  his  adherents,  Knighton  his  enemy  says,  "  every  where 
£lled  the  kingdom ;  so  that  a  m.an  could  scarcely  meet  two 
people  on  the  road  but  one  of  them  was  a  disciple  of  Wyclifi'e." 
The  name  Lollards,  early  applied  to  them,  originated  upon  the 
continent,  was  derived  probably  from  the  German  lollen,  "  to 
sing  with  a  low  voice,"  and  had  from  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  been  employed  as  a  term  of  reproach  for 
particularly  pious  people.!  Half  a  kingdom  thus  wrenched 
by  the  might  of  a  single  arm  from  its  old  Papal  allegiance,  is 
trophy  enough  for  any  heroism.  Why  then  was  there  no  Re- 
formation in  England  till  it  came  so  shamefully  misbegotten 
of  the  beastly  lusts  of  Henry  VIII  ?  It  was  persecution  that 
kept  it  back.  In  1388  it  was  made  a  penal  off'ence  to  be  found 
in  possession  of  any  writing  of  Wycliff*e.  In  a  few  years  Lol- 
lard blood  began  to  wet  the  soil,  and  Lollard  bodies  to  swing 
in  the  air  of  England.  The  House  of  Lancaster,  sitting  inse- 
curely upon  the  throne,  needed  the  help  of  Rome,  and  the 
price  of  that  help  was  the  extirpation  of  Wyclifi'e's  heresies. 
The  price  was  never  fully  paid  ;  kingly  power  was  not  equal  to 
it.  Wycliffe  had  touched  the  heart  of  the  nation  too  deeply 
for  that.  His  writings  were  hid  away  in  secret  recesses  in  the 
walls  of  houses,  and,  slily  read,  nourished  the  life  of  many 
souls.  So  that  the  English  Reformation  when  at  length  it 
<;ame,  had  deep  roots  in  the  national  heart,  which  make  amends 
at  the  judgment-seat  of  history,  for  the  root  it  had  in  the  rotten 
Joins  of  loyalty. 

*  Quoted  by  Bohringer,  p.  699. 

t  See  Miirdoch's  Mosheim,  vol  2,  p.  392  n.  68. 
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Art.  IV.  A  Year  among  the  Jesuits.  By  Andrew  Steinmetz. 
Cretineau-Joly  :  Histoire  des  Jesuites. 
F.  Bartoli :  Vita  di  Ignacio. 

*'  To  glorify  God  and  to  enjoy  Him  for  ever"  is  the  substance 
of  all  Christian  statements  of  the  end  for  which  man  was 
created.  Man  is  to  aim  at  future  happiness  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ing of  Grod,  as  this  end.  As  the  way  to  this  end,  he  is  to  glorify 
God  here.  And  God  is  to  be  glorified  by  whatsoever  in  life 
and  action  makes  up  the  sum  of  Christian  virtue  or  holiness. 
On  this  point  there  is  no  dispute.  Fathers  and  schoolmen 
and  reformers — Protestant  and  Romanist — Jesuit  and  Jan- 
senist — all  comprise,  under  varying  forms  of  statement,  the 
essentials  of  this  proposition. 

But  when  we  come  to  ask  how  that  holiness  is  to  be  culti- 
vated, by  which  we  must  glorify  God,  the  divergence  of  opinion 
begins.  And  the  settlement  of  it  involves  no  less  than  the 
whole  question  at  issue,  not  simply  between  Romanism  and 
Protestantism,  but  between  different  portions  of  the  Protestant 
and  of  the  Romanist  body. 

Particularly — for  our  present  purpose — is  to  be  noticed  that 
great  question,  running  through  so  many  centuries,  of  the  out- 
ward condition  in  which  God  may  best  be  glorified.  Whether 
in  the  "  world"  or  in  the  cloister,  in  the  religious  discharge  of 
the  social  duties  as  they  naturally  arise,  or  in  fleeing  from  those 
duties  and  relations  as  incompatible  with  the  highest  perfec- 
tion, and  devoting  the  whole  life  to  the  practice  of  religious 
observances. 

The  early  Christian  ascetic  found  family  and  work  such 
hindrances  to  devotion,  that  he  must  renounce  them  for  his 
soul's  good.  Interpreting  Christ's  command  grossly,  he  would 
FORSAKE  father  and  mother,  house  and  lands,  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven's  sake.  Temptation  met  him  at  every  step  in  society. 
He  would  flee  to  the  desert,  where  it  could  not  follow,  as  if  he 
could  leave  sense,  and  memory,  and  imagination,  behind  him. 
It  was  in  search  for  holiness  that  St  Jerome  betook  himself 
to  the  wilderness,  St  Anthony  to  his  cave,  and  St  Simeon  to 
his  pillar.  The  employments  of  everyday  life  would  not  do 
for  saints  ;  mere  carnal  persons  might  plant,  and  build,  and 
marry.  For  such  as  aimed  at  a  higher  Christian  perfection, 
fasting,  vigils,  and  prayer,  sufficed  as  the  exclusive  occupation 
of  life. 

The  cenobite  institution  came  in  place  of  the  solitary,  but 
with  the  same  end  still  in  view.  Instead  of  fleeing  to  caves 
and  scattered  oases  in  the  desert,  the  principle  of  sympathy 
and  the  need  of  government  brought  the  aspirants  for  perfec- 
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tion  into  convents.  They  might  fast  and  flagellate  in  the  cell ; 
but  they  must  chant  and  pray  in  common.  They  must  culti- 
vate holiness,  not  henceforth  at  their  own  discretion,  but  under 
the  guidance  of  a  stringent  rule.  The  whole  discipline  of  the 
monk  looked  simply  inward,  and  was  designed  to  terminate  on 
himself  The  conquest  of  the  passions,  the  eradication  of  self- 
will,  had  no  reference  to  an  increased  efficiency  in  the  service 
of  mankind.  It  was  not  as  a  means  to  outward  activity  that 
self-conquest  was  struggled  for  by  the  disciple  of  St  Basil  or 
St  Benedict.  He  was  vowed  to  live  and  die  in  the  cloister ; 
and  the  prayers  and  vigils,  the  mortifications  and  penances, 
answered  all  their  ends,  if  they  made  him  a  better  monk ;  if  they 
made  him  more  dead  to  the  world,  more  sublimely  indifferent 
to  everything  outside  the  wall  of  his  cloister. 

Even  that  modification  of  monachism,  under  the  Benedictine 
rule,  by  which  agricultural  labour  came  to  make  a  part  of  the 
monastic  life,  though  attended  with  great  advantages  to  society, 
was  not  the  fruit  of  any  change  in  the  principle  of  monachism. 
It  only  lengthened  the  abbey  wall  to  inclose  a  farm,  instead  of 
inclosing  a  courtyard.  Monachism  was  not — in  the  intention 
of  St  Benedict — a  discipline  by  which  men  were  trained  for 
outward  activity  ;  not  a  school  in  which  they  were  taught  pro- 
fessional or  even  practical  knowledge — agriculture  for  instance 
— with  a  view  to  their  becoming  the  teachers  and  helpers  of 
others.  It  was  all  to  turn  inward.  The  farming  as  much  as 
the  praying  looked  only  to  the  welfare  of  the  brethren  of  the 
convent.* 

And  this  was  vita  angelica.  This  course  of  monotonous 
chanting,  and  prayer,  of  regulated  fasting  and  physicking, 
of  merely  selfish  and  narrow-minded  working,  was,  compared 
with  the  ordinary  pursuits  and  relations  of  social  life,  as  God 
has  ordained  them,  a  life  of  angels.  The  confident  assurance 
was,  that  this  was  the  road  to  holiness,  and  the  rewards  of 
holiness.  "  Bonum  est,"  said  St  Bernard  beautifully,  if  the 
fruit  had  only  corresponded  to  the  promise,  "  Bonum  est  noa 
hie  esse,  quia  homo  vivit  purius,  cadit  rarius,  surgit  velocius, 
incedit  cautius,  quiescit  securius,  moritur  felicius,  purgatur 
citius,  praemiatur  copiosius."  A  sentiment  which  the  admirers 
of  Wordsworth  will  remember  as  well  rendered  in  one  of  his 
ecclesiastical  sonnets : 

Here  man  more  purely  lives  ;  less  oft  doth  fall ; 
More  quickly  rises ;  walks  with  greater  heed  ; 

*  It  is  admitted  that  Benedictine  monachism  became  gradually  more  and 
more  outwardly  active,  and  led  to  arrangements  for  elementary,  medical,  and 
theological  instruction.  But  this  was  no  part  of  the  plan  of  monachism.  The 
monk  could  not  be,  except  under  special  Papal  authority,  a  teacher,  missionary, 
or  physician,  without  the  abbey.  His  vow  bound  him  to  live  and  die  in  the  clois- 
ter. 
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More  safely  rests  ;  dies  happier ;  is  freed 
EiirUer  from  cleansing  fires ;  and  gains  withal 
i^  A  brighter  crown.     On  yon  Cistercian  wall, 
That  confident  assurance  may  be  read, 
And  to  like  shelter  from  the  world,  have  fled 
Increasing  multitudes.     The  Potent  call 
Shall  cheat,  full  oft,  no  doubt,  the  heart's  desires. 

The  cheat  was  twofold.  First,  in  teaching  that  God  could 
not  be  served  acceptably  by  men  involved  in  the  ordinary 
relations  of  life.  Second,  in  promising  assured  acceptance  to 
those  who  would  forsake  them  for  the  devotion  of  the  cloister. 

The  motto  usually  prefixed  to  Thomas  a  Kempis,  expressed 
the  whole  of  it : 

0  !  where  is  peace,  for  thou  its  paths  hast  trod  ? 
In  poverty,  retirement,  and  with  God. 

No  peace  in  the  world — certain  peace  in  the  convent ;  a 
mischievous  divorce  of  two  things,  contemplation  and  action, 
business  and  prayer,  which  God  has  willed  should  be  joined 
together.  Giving  one  all  to  the  monks,  and  the  other  exclu- 
sively to  the  people  ;  the  business  of  the  monks  was  devotion, 
the  religion  of  the  people  was  work. 

Yet  the  fathers  and  fosterers  of  monachism  were  aware 
that  this  dissociation  was  false  to  man's  obligations  and  inte- 
rests. "  Our  Lord,"  said  St  Augustine,*  "  commends  Mary, 
who  sat  at  his  feet,  more  than  Martha,  who  was  careful  about 
many  things  ;  but  he  condemned  neither.  The  excellence  of 
the  one  was,  that  she  occupied  herself  in  providing  food  for  the 
Lord  ;  the  excellence  of  the  other  was,  that  she  was  occupied 
in  receiving  food  from  the  Lord."  "  Intenta  erat  Martha  quo- 
modo  pasceret  Dominum.  Intenta  Maria  quomodo  pasceretur 
a  Domino."  Each  is  well  employed  either  way.  Neither  should 
complain  of  or  disparage  the  other.  Neither  is  complete  with- 
out the  other.  Mary  the  type  of  the  contemplative  life,  and 
Martha  the  type  of  the  active  life,  are  sisters,  not  enemies,  and 
are  to  be  associated  for  the  most  perfect  and  efficient  service  of 
the  Lord. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  sixteenth  century,  and  side  by 
side  with  the  Reformation,  that  a  society  grew  up  in  the  Romish 
Church,  which  undertook  to  reconcile  perfectly  spiritual  culture 
and  outward  activity — the  religious  and  the  practical  in  Chris- 

*  De  verb.  Dom.  Serm.  xxvi,  xxviii.  Martha  Dominum  pascere  disponens 
et  praeparans,  circa  frequens  ministerium  occupabatur,  Maria  soror  ejus  pasci  a 
Domino  magis  elegit.  Ilia  turbabatur,  ista  epulabatur.  Ilia  multum  dispone- 
bat ;  ista  unum  aspiciebat,  utrumque  officium  bonum.  Remanserunt  ergo  in 
ilia  domo  quas  susceperat  Dominum  in  duabus  foeminis,  duse  vit£e,  ambse  inno- 
centes ;  una  laboriosa,  altera  ociosa ;  nulla  desidiosa,  ambae  laudabiles.  St 
Augustine  does  not  expressly  mention  the  solitary  or  monastic  life,  but  plainly 
refers  to  it.     Others  of  the  Fathers  are  more  explicit. 

VOL.  VIII. — NO.  XXVII.  H 
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tianity — to  blend  Martha  and  Mary  into  one  most  efficient 
unity,  for  the  service  of  the  Church,  in  the  day  of  her  extremest 
peril.  There  had  been  idle  praying  monks  in  excess  for  twelve 
centuries.  Their  occupation  was  now  plainly  gone.  Erasmus 
and  Hutten,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  they  represented,  had 
placed  an  effectual  extinguisher  on  all  that  rabble.  There  had 
been,  since  the  era  of  the  Crusades,  an  abundance  of  dissolute 
fighting  monks.  Their  occupation  was  as  plainly  gone.  Sir 
Brian  de  Bois  Guilbert,  the  Templar  and  the  Hospitaller,  were 
already  obsolete  before  the  sixteenth  century.  Mere  brute 
force  could  do  nothing  against  the  new  ideas  that  had  taken 
possession  of  the  minds  of  men — against  the  spirit  of  inquiry, 
of  criticism,  and  of  private  judgment,  that  was  abroad.*  An 
order  was  demanded  for  this  exigency,  that  should  unite  in 
itself  the  highest  types  of  contemplation  and  of  action  the 
Church  had  been  able  to  produce  ;  that  should  blend  in  one 
the  Cistercian  and  the  Templar  in  their  best  estate  ;  the  intense 
zeal  for  spiritual  perfection  and  self-conquest  of  the  one,  the 
fiery  but  disciplined  valour  of  the  other. 

The  idea  of  such  an  order  had  been  previously  suggested, 
but  it  was  yet  little  more  than  an  idea.  The  invention  had 
been  struck  out ;  but  it  waited,  as  other  great  inventions  have 
done,  for  the  master-mind  which  should  discern  its  capabilities, 
and  bring  it  into  successful  operation.  Such  a  mind  was  that 
of  Inigo  Lopez  de  Recalde,  or,  to  use  the  name  with  which  we 
are  more  familiar,  Ignatius  Loyola. 

We  need  not  stop  for  personal  details.  Every  reader  will 
remember  the  gallant  Spanish  courtier  and  soldier,  just  eight 
years  younger  than  Martin  Luther,  who,  scorning  to  surrender 
to  the  French,  fell  dangerously  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Pam- 
peluna.  He  had  all  those  endowments  of  station  and  person, 
noble  birth,  manly  beauty,  grace  of  figure  and  manners,  that 
fitted  him  to  shine  in  the  bower  and  the  camp. 

Light  was  his  footstep  in  the  dance, 
And  firm  his  stirrup  in  the  lists. 

After  the  fashion  of  that  school  of  Spanish  romance  which 
Cervantes  afterwards  smothered  with  ridicule,  his  thoughts 
were  all  bent  on  honour  and  the  ladies.  He  was  gifted  with 
great  power  of  fascination  over  both  man  and  woman.  No 
mark  in  either  love  or  war  was  too  high  for  his  soaring  ambi- 
tion. But  it  was  this  gay  cavalier  who,  after  years  of  patient 
suffering  and  patient  toil,  was  to  found  an  order  that  should 
undo  half  the  work  of  the  Reformation,  and  send  the  terror  of 
its  name  down  through  centuries  of  coming  time. 

*  Crct.  Jolv,  i.  5. 
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On  that  couch  of  suffering  where  Ignatius  was  stretched,  he 
read,  as  the  strength  of  convalescence  permitted,  a  life  of 
Christ — it  was  the  work  of  Landolf,  a  Carthusian  monk — and 
a  volume  of  Lives  of  the  Saints.  He  took  to  them  by  compul- 
sion, for  the  castle  afforded  no  other  reading.  Young,  ambi- 
tious, gallant,  he  had  given  up  with  extreme  reluctance  the 
hope  of  a  return  to  that  fascinating  world  in  which  he  was  so 
fitted  to  play  a  part.  But  his  fractured  leg  had  shrunk  in 
healing.  He  had  it  broken  again,  and  then  stretched  upon  a 
machine  of  iron  to  restore  it,  if  possible,  to  its  natural  propor- 
tions. A  bone  projected  near  the  knee  ;  he  bore  without 
flinching  the  operation  of  the  nipper  by  which  it  was  shorn 
away.  But  the  cup  of  mortification  was  not  to  pass  from  him. 
He  was  hopelessly  lame  for  life.  Ashe  went  on  sadly  with  his 
reading,  and  then  when  wearied  turned  to  reflection,  far  other 
thoughts  began  to  arise  in  his  mind.  He  had  been  trifling 
away  life,  intent  only  on  self-indulgence,  careless  of  the  future; 
while  the  saints  he  read  of  had  been,  by  all  the  appliances  of 
spiritual  discipline,  working  out  their  own  salvation.  They 
had  prayed  and  fasted,  and  quelled  with  the  scourge  and  chain 
the  risings  of  passion,  while  he,  miserable  sinner !  had  not  only 
given  his  life  to  pleasures,  but  even  in  the  prospect  of  death 
had  been  employing  memory  and  imagination  in  bringing  up 
scenes  of  gallantry  before  the  mind.  Conviction  of  guilt  shook 
him  as  pain  and  fear  of  death  had  never  done.  He  felt  a  pro- 
found dissatisfaction  and  even  horror  in  the  review  of  his  past 
life ;  and  after  an  agitating  struggle,  in  which  pride  and  shame 
and  ambition  came  in  again  and  again  to  claim  him  for  the 
world,  grace,  as  some  would  say — superstition,  others, — tri- 
umphed, and  he  dedicated  himself  irrevocably  to  Christ. 

In  corresponding  cases  occurring  outside  the  Romish  com- 
munion— and  many  could  be  mentioned  very  similar, — we  are 
accustomed  to  describe  such  an  experience  as  a  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  blessing  the  providences  and  truth  of  God,  and 
through  them  leading  a  sinner  to  Christ.  Nor  is  there  anything 
in  the  subsequent  career  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  which,  considered 
candidly,  with  reference  to  his  education  and  previous  history, 
should  forbid  us  to  believe  that  this  was  a  case  of  that  nature. 
It  is  at  least  certain,  that  from  this  time  his  thoughts  and  aims 
were  all  turned  to  the  service  of  Christ ;  and  the  particular 
view  he  took  of  that  service,  is  as  intelligible  in  his  case,  as 
that  of  Brainerd,  or  Howard,  or  Wilberforce,  in  theirs.  He 
had  pondered,  in  his  hours  of  suifering,  the  examples  of  St 
Francis,  and  St  Dominic  ;  he  had  revolved  the  inquiry,  why 
he  should  not  effect  for  the  Church  something  like  what  they 
had  effected.  With  his  consciousness  of  great  powers,  his 
strong  will,  and  his  restless  energy,  now  actuated  by  a  new 
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ambition,  it  was  infallible  that  he  must  accomplish  something. 
But  what  ?  He  was  no  ecclesiastic  ;  he  was  no  scholar  ;  he 
could  scarcely  either  read  or  write.  He  had  been  thus  far  a 
mere  soldier.  His  ideas  and  education  were  essentially  mili- 
tary and  chivalrous.  He  would  devote  himself  then  as  a  soldier 
of  Christ,  to  a  new  warfare.  As  a  knight  forgetting  all  earthly 
loves,  he  would  dedicate  himself  to  the  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  Proceeding  to  her  chapel  at  Montserrat,  he  passed  a 
night  in  vigils,  according  to  the  usage  of  chivalry.  In  the 
morning,  suspending  his  arms  at  her  shrine,  he  came  forth  clad 
in  garments  procured  by  exchange  with  a  beggar. 

In  the  neighbouring  town  of  Manresa,  was  a  poor-house  and 
hospital.  Here  was  performed  the  first  campaign  of  Ignatius 
as  a  soldier  of  Jesus.  For  nearly  a  year  he  occupied  himself 
daily  in  visiting  and  nursing  the  sick,  attending  the  most  loath- 
some cases  of  disease,  and  sometimes  performing  offices  for 
them  which  it  is  a  horror  to  speak  of  His  bed  was  the  bare 
ground ;  his  pillow  a  stone.  He  wore  sackcloth  next  his  skin ;  a 
chain  around  his  loins  ;  seven  hours  each  day  he  spent  upon  his 
knees  ;  thrice  plied  the  scourge  upon  his  naked  shoulders.  He 
begged  his  bread  from  door  to  door ;  choosing,  in  preference, 
those  houses  where  he  was  received  with  most  harshness  and 
contempt ;  of  the  fragments  bestowed,  he  ate  barely  enough  to 
sustain  life,  and  that  mingled  with  ashes — a  most  mistaken 
course  of  mortification,  indeed,  but  one  dictated  by  the  pro- 
found sincerity  and  depth  of  religious  feeling  which  beamed  in 
all  the  actions  of  this  remarkable  man. 

But  the  great  interest  of  the  residence  at  Manresa  is,  that 
here  Ignatius  composed  that  little  manual  of  Spiritual  Exer- 
cises, which  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  Jesuit  institution. 

Treatises  on  experimental  religion  of  diff'erent  degrees  of 
excellence,  did  and  do  exist  in  the  Romish  Church  in  abun- 
dance, from  Thomas  4  Kempis,  the  type  of  the  best  class, 
down  to  the  Flowers  of  Piety,  and  other  similar  works  for  the 
grossest  order  of  Christians.  Among  them  all,  the  book  of 
Spiritual  Exercises  stands  alone  for  the  bold  and  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  its  plan.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  meditations,  de- 
signed to  furnish  employment,  according  to  a  prescribed  method, 
for  twenty-eight  successive  days.  The  exercises  are  to  be 
taken  under  the  care  of  a  competent  spiritual  guide ;  and  the 
concatenation  of  them  is  such,  that  beginning  on  the  first  day 
with  a  subject  sunk,  if  you  please,  in  vice  and  heresy,  it  is 
promised  that  with  infallible  certainty  he  shall  come  out  a  good 
Christian,  by  the  close  of  the  twenty-eighth.  They  profess  to 
reduce  to  an  art,  the  cure  of  souls  ;  so  that  if  all  the  conditions 
be  complied  with,  the  month's  meditation  may  be  as  certainly 
expected  to  produce  a  saint,  as  a  machine  for  making  nails,  to 
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turn  out,  after  certain  revolutions,  the  crude  iron  bar,  in  the 
requisite  shape.  This  mechanical  process  of  saving  souls, 
which  so  necessarily  leaves  out  of  the  account  some  great 
truths,  both  in  the  character  of  man  and  the  government  of 
God,  admits  of  being  very  easily  held  up  to  ridicule. 

In  those  who  consider  what  man  is,  and  what  conversion  is, 
an  infallible  process  of  making  a  saint  of  him  in  twenty-eight 
days  is,  no  doubt,  sufficiently  absurd.  There  is  plenty  of  false 
philosophy  and  false  theology  at  the  bottom  of  such  a  view. 
Man  may  be  converted  through  a  process  which  lasts  one  day 
or  twenty-eight.  He  is  not  converted,  except  through  that 
Divine  influence  which  "  enlightens  his  mind  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  renews  his  will,  and  persuades  and  enables  him 
to  embrace  Jesus  Christ  freely  oifered  in  the  Gospel." 

Still  we  shall  not  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  that  conversion 
is  ordinarily  effected  by  means ;  that  some  means  are  more 
suitable  to  the  production  of  this  end  than  others ;  nor  that  a 
method  which  has  been  attended  with  such  remarkable  results, 
and  has  elicited  the  admiration  of  so  many  judges  of  the  highest 
competency,  must  contain  in  itself  elements  of  great  power. 

The  process,  then,  is  as  follows :  The  novice  of  the  Jesuit 
order — as  a  matter  of  regular  course — and  any  other  person, 
clerical  or  lay,  who  may  choose,  enters  upon  the  course  of 
meditations  prescribed.  He  does  it  under  suitable  outward 
circumstances ;  secluding  himself  from  society ;  entering  his 
cell  or  closet,  and  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  occasions  for  dis- 
traction, shutting  out  all  unnecessary  light.  He  has  been  liv- 
ing previously,  we  suppose,  immersed  in  the  world  ;  a  slave  to 
sense.  Himself  has  been  his  own  end.  He  has  valued  eternal 
objects  and  relations  simply  as  they  bore  on  his  comfort  and 
happiness  here.  He  is  now  to  take  a  truer  and  higher  vieAV. 
In  seclusion,  in  silence,  in  darkness,  and  on  his  knees,  he 
enters  upon  that  "  fundamental  meditation"  which  is  to  con- 
stitute the' first  step  in  the  process  of  his  spiritual  cure.  He 
has  been  accustomed  to  think  of  all  things  as  created  simply 
for  his  use  and  enjoyment.  He  now  begins — for  the  first  time 
in  his  life  seriously — to  think  for  what  end  he  himself  was 
created.  And  he  finds  on  reflection  that,  while  all  other  things 
were  made  for  him,  he  himself  was  made  for  no  other  end  than 
to  glorify  and  enjoy  God  (creatus  est  homo  ad  hunc  finem,  ut 
Dominum  suum  laudet  ac  revereatur,  eique  serviens  tandem 
salvus  fiat).  All  other  things,  then,  that,  in  the  false  view  of 
life  he  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  ultimate  ends  to  be 
sought  for  themselves,  or  unmixed  evils  to  be  shunned  for  them- 
selves, are  now  to  be  raised  or  depressed  to  their  proper  level 
of  mere  means  to  a  higher  end.  Health,  knowledge,  and  fame, 
are  not  a  positive  good ;  poverty,  disgrace,  and  sickness,  are 
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not  essential  evils.  They  are  one  thing  or  the  other,  just  as 
they  bear  on  the  accomplishment  of  that  great  end  for  which 
man  was  created.  They  are  to  be  estimated,  not  according  to 
their  present  effects,  but  according  to  their  ultimate  tendency. 
We  should  come  to  regard  them  all,  therefore,  with  an  indif- 
ference of  mind  that  even  forbids  us  to  covet  or  to  shun  one  of 
them  simply  more  than  another.  If  rank,  learning,  and  suc- 
cess, tend  to  cross  the  true  end  of  our  being,  they  are  evils, 
and  are  to  be  renounced  as  such ;  and  pain,  shame,  and  obscu- 
rity, are  to  be  coveted,  if  they  tend  to  promote  it.  We  have 
heretofore  mistaken  the  whole  end  of  life  therefore ;  and  are 
here  to  begin  with  a  new  and  correct  estimate. 

The  profound  meditation  of  this  truth  during  one  entire  day, 
including  a  particular  review  of  the  effects  of  our  error,  the 
follies  and  sins  into  which  it  has  led  us,  and  the  bitter  conse- 
quences, is  expected  to  begin  the  work  of  spiritual  emenda- 
tion. 

To  help  on  the  impression  thus  commenced,  the  mind  is  to 
be  directed,  with  equal  intensity  and  under  the  same  sur- 
roundings of  circumstances,  during  the  remaining  days  of  the 
week,  to  the  effects  of  sin.  We  are  to  contemplate  the  ruin 
of  the  angels  that  kept  not  their  first  estate,  the  fall  and 
punishment  of  man,  and  the  merited  retribution  of  the  mil- 
lions who  are  constantly  pressing  into  the  regions  of  despair. 
The  imagination  is  to  be  called  in  to  aid  the  impression  of  the 
truth.  We  are  to  set  before  our  eyes  the  workings  of  de- 
pravity and  its  fearful  results,  as  they  are  actually  transacting 
each  moment  here  and  in  the  nether  world.  We  are  to 
imagine  ourselves  looking  down  from  some  empyrean  height 
on  the  family  of  man — a  family  rent  into  discord,  and  in- 
flamed with  mutual  hatred,  through  the  influence  of  sin.  Gaze, 
and  you  can  see  them  breaking  out  into  strife  and  quarrel ;  you 
can  hear  the  words  of  outrage  and  blasphemy  that  roar  up  in 
one  horrid  chorus  towards  the  skies.  Wherever  .you  look, 
some  hand  is  armed  against  safety  or  life.  The  earth  blushes 
with  the  stain  of  blood.  Widows'  and  orphans'  shrieks  pierce 
the  ear.  This  is  the  fruit  of  sin.  This  is  the  result  of  not  re- 
cognising the  true  end  for  which  man  was  made.  And  towards 
this  great  weltering  sea  of  suffering  and  death  my  sins  have 
contributed. 

Now  look  farther,  and  behold  that  fearful  abyss  into  which 
such  multitudes  are  each  instant  precipitated.  See,  as  if  it 
blackened  the  sky  before  you,  the  smoke  of  their  torment,  that 
rolls  up  forever  and  ever.  Let  the  five  senses  conspire  to  aid 
the  convictions  of  faith.  Hear  the  roar  of  the  flame,  and  the 
weeping  and  wailing  of  its  victims.  Snuff  the  foul  stench  ot 
hell  that  reeks  up  and  poisons  the  air,  taste  the  loathsome  cup 
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that  is  pressed  to  the  lips  of  the  lost,  the  ashes  that  choke  their 
respiration,  and  the  bitter  tears  that  course  down  their  cheeks  ; 
think  that  you  yourself  feel  the  bite  of  the  undying  worm,  and 
the  scathing  of  hell  fire.  Let  the  whole  man, in  short,  be  steeped 
in  this  scene,  till  it  has  left  its  indelible  impress  on  the  soul  : 
such  is  to  be  the  last  conscious  thought  at  night,  the  first 
waking  meditation  in  the  morning. 

The  novice  must  be  very  obtuse,  who,  for  three  or  four  days 
in  succession,  three  separate  hours  each  day,  amid  silence  and 
gloom,  has  directed  his  mind  intently,  with  the  imagination  all 
awake,  towards  such  scenes,  and  who  is  not  at  the  close  a 
sadder  and  a  wiser  man  than  at  the  beginning,  who  has  not 
gained  a  new  sense  of  the  folly  of  human  ambition,  of  the  evil 
of  sin,  and  the  dread  character  of  the  retribution  it  leads  to. 

And  now  the  mind  is  prepared  to  contemplate  the  remedy 
Avhich  God  has  provided.  Having  tasted  the  wormwood  and 
the  gall,  we  are  in  a  suitable  frame  to  ask,  Is  there  no  balm  in 
Gilead  ? 

The  next  day's  meditation,  accordingly,  leads  us,  by  the  same 
method  of  sensible  images,  to  contemplate  the  work  of  re- 
demption. Looking  to  heaven  we  behold  the  sacred  three, 
arranging  the  plan  for  man's  salvation.  The  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit  in  conference,  each  preparing  to  perform  that  share 
which  belongs  to  the  individual  personality.  Then  looking 
far  away  to  Bethlehem  in  the  land  of  Palestine,  we  dis- 
tinguish the  cottage  of  the  Syrian  Virgin,  and  see  the  angel 
Gabriel  flying  to  her  with  the  salutation  on  his  lips,  Hail, 
thou  that  art  highly  favoured  among  women  !  At  the  same 
time,  we  keep  in  mind  the  catastrophe  of  man,  for  which  Di- 
vine grace  was  thus  providing  a  remedy. 

We  still  have  before  our  eyes  the  sight  of  sorrow  and  death. 
We  still  hear  the  blasphemies  of  guilt,  and  the  groans  of 
anguish.  The  open  pit  yawns  before  us,  and  the  great  torrent  of 
human  corruption  empties  itself  there  without  pause  ormeasure. 

Such,  in  fine,  i^  the  nature  of  the  meditations  for  the  first 
week.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  week's  spiri- 
tual exercise.  The  consideration  of  the  nature  and  conse- 
quences of  sin  is  all  made,  by  the  auxiliary  appliance  of  prayer 
and  confession,  to  turn  inward.  The  reflection  to  be  induced 
is  not.  Oh  !  how  much  sin  and  wretchedness,  here  and  here- 
after, from  man's  mistaking  his  true  end  !  but,  How  infatuated 
have  I  been  in  yielding  to  this  mistake  !  How  aggravated  and 
numberless  my  sins,  and  how  perilous  my  case  ! 

The  penitent  goes  over  the  whole  course  of  his  past  history, 
examines  minutely  his  life  and  conscience,  and  pours  the  tale 
of  his  guilt,  without  extenuation  or  concealment,  into  the  ear 
of  his  Spiritual  Director. 
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But  this  is  not  to  supersede  his  going,  with  the  hurden  of 
his  guilt  to  the  Divine  Sufferer,  whose  anguished  countenance 
he  has  always  before  him  in  the  crucifix.  Each  exercise  ends 
with  a  colloquy  between  the  penitent  and  the  Saviour,  adapted 
to  kindle  a  vivid  sentiment  of  self-abhorrence  in  view  of  sin  ; 
and  then,  it  being  supposed  that  he  is  now  fully  prepared  to 
enter  into  it,  there  follows  a  formula,  expressive  of  amazement 
and  gratitude  at  the  patience  of  God,  and  the  forbearance  of 
all  creation  towards  a  sinner  !  That  the  elements  should  have 
ministered  to  him,  that  the  earth  should  have  upheld  him,  that 
angels  should  have  forborne  to  cut  him  down  with  the  sword  of 
vengeance,  and  hell  to  open  her  mouth  and  swallow  him  up. 

A  week's  meditation  so  conducted,  it  is  confidently  assumed, 
will  have  stayed  the  leprosy  of  sin,  and  prepared  the  patient, 
under  the  treatment  of  the  remaining  exercises,  for  a  complete 
restoration  to  spiritual  health.  Remarkable  instances  are 
given  of  the  effects  of  this  single  week's  meditation  ;  the  most 
unfavourable  subjects,  the  most  chronic  cases  of  impenitence — 
to  pursue  the  metaphor  which  Jesuit  writers  are  fond  of 
using, — having  so  far  yielded  to  one  week's  practice  as  to  de- 
velop a  crisis  indicative  of  certain  ultimate  cure. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  whole  exercise  is  most  saga- 
ciously contrived  for  its  end.  The  seclusion — the  absence  of 
all  distracting  objects — the  unavoidable  direction  given  to  the 
thoughts — the  suitable  language  provided  as  a  channel  into 
which  the  emotions  that  rise  shall  pour  themselves — the  new 
view  that  opens  of  life  and  self  and  sin — the  images  of  guilt 
and  doom  that  are  arrayed  on  the  one  part,  and  the  vision  of 
hope  on  the  other,  may  well  have  wrought  in  multitudes  the 
change  of  views  and  life  ascribed  to  it.  The  story  is  often 
told  of  the  answer  given  by  a  young  nobleman  of  Coimbra,  in 
Portugal,  to  the  inquisitor  who  was  investigating  certain 
charges  brought  against  the  practice  of  the  Jesuits.  It  was 
soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  order  into  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula. The  sudden  changes  in  character,  effected  by  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Spiritual  Exercises,  led  to  the  report  that  some 
legerdemain  tricks  of  terror  were  practised  on  the  penitents, 
by  which  they  were  brought  to  yield  themselves  passively  into 
the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.  The  inquisitor  who  was  set  about 
the  investigation  of  these  reports,  proceeded  to  examine,  one 
by  one,  the  pupils  of  a  certain  institution,  where  the  Exercises 
had  been  administered.  They  all  denied  that  any  such  prac- 
tices had  been  addressed  to  them  during  the  process.  At  length 
one,  apparently  more  honest  than  the  rest,  a  young  nobleman, 
of  high  character,  acknowledged  that  he  had,  while  going 
through  the  meditations,  witnessed  a  fearful  vision — an  object 
so  hideous  that  there  was  nothing  but  he  would  endure  to 
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escape  from  it.  The  inquisitor  brightened  up :  "  Now  we're 
getting  at  the  truth/'  thought  he.  The  notary  seized  his  pen 
to  take  down  the  confession.  "  The  vision  which  I  saw  during 
the  exercises,"  said  the  nobleman,  "  was  myself — something  I 
had  never  seen  before — and  a  more  hateful  and  deformed  ob- 
ject it  would  be  impossible  to  set  before  my  eyes."  "  This 
examination,"  says  Father  Bartoli,  "so  entirely  turned  the 
tables,  that  instead  of  a  contrivance  at  war  with  sense  and  re- 
ligion, the  Exercises  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  compendious 
method  for  making  saints." 

Thus  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  ourselves,  and  of  our  true 
end,  to  profound  reflection  on  the  grand  error  of  our  past  lives, 
and  our  narrow  escape,  through  the  patience  of  God,  from  its 
just  consequences,  we  are  prepared  to  proceed  to  the  second 
week's  meditation.  This  brings  us  to  contemplate  the  kingdom 
of  Christ.  Through  the  same  exercises  as  before,  of  the  imagi- 
nation, the  penitent  is  to  gain  an  autoptic  view  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  incarnation,  of  the  persecutions  and  perils,  the 
obedience  and  humility,  of  Christ.  He  is  to  make  a  vivid 
representation  to  himself  of  that  Divine  example,  in  all  its 
variety  of  doing  and  suffering,  and  to  reflect  that  he  is  called 
upon  to  undergo  nothing  to  which  his  Saviour  has  not  already 
submitted  for  his  sake.  He  is  to  take  up  the  cross,  not  to  go 
before,  nor  to  go  aside  from,  but  to  follow  Christ.  This  intro- 
duces the  famous  meditation  called  The  Two  Standards;  a 
gross  method  of  representing  dedication  to  Christ,  but  one  very 
naturally  suggested  by  the  education  and  habits  of  mind  of 
Ignatius.  We  are  to  picture  to  ourselves  a  scene  near  Jerusa- 
lem, where  Christ  is  engaged  in  recruiting  followers.  His 
standard  is  unfurled  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  or  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  he  invites  all  men  to  enlist  in  his  service. 
But  what  wages  has  he  to  offer  ?  Nothing  but  a  participation 
in  his  own  sufferings — self-denial,  poverty,  reproach,  perhaps 
persecution  and  death — but  after  these,  a  glorious  reward.  The 
cross  for  a  few  short  years,  and  then  the  victor's  crown.  On 
the  other  side,  in  the  broad  plain  of  Babylon,  Lucifer  displays 
his  banner.  He  also  calls  for  followers  ;  holding  out  the  tempt- 
ing baits  of  wealth,  fame,  and  sensual  indulgence.  This  is  all 
he  has  even  to  promise,  and  he  is  known  to  be  a  poor  paymaster 
even  of  these ;  and  after  these  remains  the  certain  reversion 
of  shame  and  sorrow  to  all  eternity. 

When  the  choice  is  thus  proposed,  who  can  hesitate  under 
which  of  the  two  standards  to  enlist  ?  The  fixed  decision  is 
supposed  here  to  be  arrived  at,  to  become  a  soldier  of  Jesus. 
The  exercise  then  leads  into  a  consideration  of  the  "  state,"  or 
course  of  life,  in  which  we  can  serve  most  acceptably  the  Master 
we  have  chosen,  and  here  comes  in  play  the  previous  meditation 
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on  the  chief  end  of  man,  with  that  cahn  indifference  of  mind 
towards  all  things  earthly  to  which  it  conducted  us.  Setting 
aside,  therefore,  as  nugatory,  the  pleas  of  ambition  and  plea- 
sure, we  are  to  weigh  the  question  of  duty,  simply  regarding 
the  bearing  our  choice  may  have  in  the  attainment  of  our  true 
end.  All  the  arguments,  pro  and  con,  are  to  be  weighed, 
balancing  them  against  each  other,  allowing  each  its  proper 
poise,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  only  proper  end  of  our 
being  is  to  serve  God  here,  and  enjoy  Him  hereafter.  If  this 
balancing  of  reasons  makes  the  choice  of  vocation  plain  either 
way,  then  decide  upon  it  firmly  in  the  fear  of  God.  If  the 
judgment  still  hangs  in  suspense,  ask  yourself  what  advice  you 
would  give  to  a  dear  friend  similarly  placed,  ask  what  course 
you  will  wish  you  had  chosen  when  you  come  to  die,  when  you 
stand  to  render  your  account  at  the  day  of  doom. 

As  respects  novices  in  Jesuit  schools,  the  object  of  these 
meditations,  with  the  prayers  and  confessions  that  accompany 
them,  and  the  judicious  counsels  of  a  Spiritual  Director  withal, 
is  no  doubt  to  lead  to  one  choice,  viz.,  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience  under  the  Jesuit  vow.  But  others  than  novices  are 
recommended  to  go  through  them,  even  if  their  condition  in 
life  should  forbid  their  taking  the  vow. 

Few  members  of  the  Romish  Church  could  go  seriously 
through  with  the  month's  meditation,  without  a  decided  aug- 
mentation of  spirituality,  and  some  of  her  purest  and  most 
eminent  members,  not  Jesuits,  have  been  accustomed  to  resort 
to  them  regularly  for  spiritual  profit.  Carlo  Borromeo  used 
them  as  aids  to  his  daily  devotions,  and  made  it  a  condition, 
with  candidates  for  deacons'  and  priests'  orders,  that  they  should 
have  taken  at  least  the  Exercises  of  the  first  two  weeks.  The 
Duke  of  Mantua  was  once  showing  this  good  Cardinal  his 
magnificent  library.  "  I,  too,"  said  Borromeo,  "  have  an  ample 
library,  all  comprised  within  the  covers  of  one  little  book  ;  and 
this  alone,"  he  added,  producing  the  Spiritual  Exercises,  "  I 
value  more  than  all  the  splendid  volumes  on  your  shelves." 

We  need  not  pause  to  examine  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
Spiritual  Exercises,  which  treat  of  the  cultivation  and  not  of 
the  commencement  of  spiritual  life.  The  meditations  of  the 
first  two  weeks  include  the  most  characteristic  and  vital  parts 
of  the  process.  In  the  abridged  method,  in  which  the  Exer- 
cises are  often  given,  reducing  the  four  weeks'  meditation  to 
ten  or  twelve  days,  it  is  The  Groundwork,  The  Two  Standards, 
and  The  Choice  of  a  State  that  are  relied  on,  to  effect  the  con- 
version of  the  subject. 

But  in  regular  practice,  when  the  time  admits  of  it,  the  whole 
Exercises  are  to  be  gone  through  with,  and  this  not  once  merely 
in  a  life,  but  often.     Each  Jesuit  is  expected  at  least  once  a 
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year  to  go  into  a  retreat,  as  it  is  termed,  and  revive  his  devo- 
tion with  the  meditations  of  Ignatius.  The  chief  end  of  man, 
indifference  of  mind  to  all  earthly  good,  the  claims  of  Jesus  to 
our  service,  and  the  reasons  that  should  decide  our  choice  of  a 
state  to  serve  him  in,  these  are  to  be  kept  fresh  in  the  mind  by 
repeated  meditation. 

These  Spiritual  Exercises,  so  simple,  even  meagre  appa- 
rently, and  yet  so  powerful,  constitute  the  first  half,  and  the 
better  half  of  Jesuitism.  Like  Thomas  a  Kempis — which  was 
the  favourite  manual  of  Ignatius  himself, — they  contain  almost 
nothing  of  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  great  fundamental  considerations  in  regard  to  life  and  its 
objects,  are  such  as  are  to  be  found,  more  or  less  impressively 
exhibited,  in  many  Protestant  books  of  practical  religion.  But 
between  all  works  of  this  class,  as  for  example  those  of  Baxter, 
Law,  Doddridge,  or  Hannah  More,  and  the  work  of  Ignatius, 
we  note  this  signal  difference, — that  they  are  all  based  on  a 
scriptural  appreciation  of  the  character  of  man,  as  deeply 
alienated  from  God,  and  as  needing,  in  order  to  the  commence- 
ment of  spiritual  life,  that  precise  change  which  is  wrought  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  regeneration.  Though  hoping,  and  as  to 
many  of  their  future  readers  no  doubt,  expecting — an  expecta- 
tion amply  justified  in  the  result — that  the  perusal  of  the  Saint's 
Everlasting  Rest,  or  The  Serious  Call,  would  effect  a  genuine 
conversion,  they  never  so  invaded  the  sovereignty  of  Grod,  as 
to  pretend  that  this  result  was  uniformly  or  usually  to  follow. 
They  never  held  out  their  books  as  an  infallible  cure  for  souls, 
or  a  compendious  method  of  making  saints. 

The  Spiritual  Exercises  constitute  the  contemplative  portion 
of  the  institute  of  Ignatius,  corresponding  to  the  rules  of  the 
monastic  orders.  But  this  was  a  contemplation  of  which,  un- 
like that  cf  the  monks,  the  great  end  was  action.  It  was  not 
to  terminate  on  the  subject,  nor  to  expend  its  force  within  the 
walls  of  the  convent.  It  was  a  discipline  of  a  most  effective 
kind,  in  order  to  outward  efficiency  ;  in  this  respect,  more  ra- 
tional and  scriptural,  and  quoad  hoc  Protestant,  than  the  re- 
ligion of  the  monks. 

The  other  half  of  Jesuitism  was  that  which  was  created  by 
of  "  Constitutions  "  of  Ignatius.  These  defined  the  political 
organisation  of  the  Society.  They  defined  the  channel  in  which 
that  cultivated  appreciation  of  the  true  end  of  life,  and  that 
deadness  to  the  world,  generated  by  the  Exercises,  was  to  flow. 
The  Exercises  made  the  spiritual,  the  Constitutions  the  active 
and  political  Jesuit.  And  we  can  only  observe  here,  without 
stopping  to  illustrate  the  remark,  that  the  simply  mischievous 
and  odious  character  of  Jesuitism  has  resulted  largely  from  this 
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fact — that  while  the  Constitutions  have  been  rigidly  carried 
out,  the  spiritual  culture  that  should  have  balanced  them  has 
been  greatly  neglected.  Even  during  the  life  of  Ignatius,  there 
was  a  proneness  to  abridge  the  course  of  meditations,  or  to  go 
over  them  in  a  perfunctory  way  ;  and  it  began  to  be  perceived 
even  then  that  this  would  leave  the  hardest  and  coldest  part 
of  the  Jesuit  to  crop  out  like  granite,  while  it  provided  no 
nourishment  for  the  sweet  herbage  and  flowers  that  should 
spring  up  around  it.  The  Jesuit  has  run  disproportionately  to 
action.  He  was  meant  for  action.  But  he  was  meant  to  be 
also — in  the  Romish  sense — a  profoundly  spiritual  man.  "Finis 
hujus  societatis  est,"  said  Ignatius,  "  non  solum  saluti  et  per- 
fectioni  proprice  animce,  sed  cum  eadem  impense  in  salutem  et 
perfectionem  proximorum  incumbere.''  The  fearfully  strin- 
gent organisation  of  the  order  under  the  Constitutions,  in  the 
neglect  of  piety,  has  made  Jesuitism  simply  a  keen,  gleaming, 
and  two-edged  sword — a  sword,  as  has  been  remarked,  whose 
blade  is  everywhere,  and  the  hilt  at  Rome.  It  is  this  that  has 
made  even  the  Catholic  rulers  of  Europe  rise  up  more  than  once 
to  parry  the  blade  away  from  their  own  states,  and  compel  the 
hand  at  Rome  to  dash  down  the  hilt.  This  direct,  compendious, 
and  mechanical  process  for  the  cure  of  souls  was  derived  largely 
from  the  religious  experience  of  Ignatius  himself;  an  experi- 
ence that  may  have  been  saving  to  him,  but  was  too  little  en- 
lightened by  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  method  of  justification. 
The  degree  to  which  he  is  to  be  credited  with  the  invention 
and  authorship  of  it,  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  both  among 
Catholic  and  Protestant  writers.  That  a  mere  unlettered  man 
of  the  world  and  of  the  sword  should  so  soon  after  his  entrance 
upon  a  religious  life,  produce  a  manual  of  conversion  so  bold 
and  confident  in  its  plan,  so  admirable  in  the  method  and  con- 
catenation of  its  exercises,  to  the  sagacity  and  power  of  which 
all  subsequent  times  have  done  homage,  nearly  surpasses  our 
power  of  belief  The  Jesuit  cuts  the  knot  at  once,  by  unquali- 
fiedly asserting  the  inspiration  of  the  writer.  In  the  grotto  at 
Manresa,  where  Ignatius  was  accustomed  to  pray,  is  a  paint- 
ing representing  him,  as  he  commonly  appeared,  pale  and  ema- 
ciated, his  hair  all  in  disorder  in  penance  for  the  care  he  once 
lavished  upon  it,  with  bare  feet,  sackcloth  upon  his  loins,  and 
an  iron  girdle.  He  is  kneeling  before  the  Virgin,  who  holds 
in  her  arms  the  bambino,  or  infant  Jesus.  The  eyes  of  the 
saint  are  fixed  intently  upon  her,  while  his  hand  is  at  the  same 
time  extended  in  the  act  of  writing.  He  is  taking  down  the  Spi- 
ritual Exercises  as  she  dictates  them  under  the  guidance  of  her 
Divine  Son.  Romish  writers,  however,  not  of  the  Jesuit  order, 
have  alleged  that  the  idea  and  general  method  of  the  Exercises 
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was  adopted  from  a  work  with  a  similar  title,  written  by  Gar- 
cia Cisneros,  a  Spanish  Benedictine.  This  work  is  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  put  into  the  hands  of  Ignatius  during  the 
period  of  his  spiritual  conflicts.  There  is  no  doubt,  we  ima- 
gine, from  the  similarity  between  them,  that  it  served  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  as  a  model  for  the  Exercises.  But  the  Jesuits 
need  feel  no  jealousy  for  the  honour  of  their  founder.  The 
work  of  Cisneros  had  been  and  continued  to  be  simply  the 
guide  of  meditative  spirits  here  and  there  in  the  cloister.  The 
work  of  Ignatius  laid  the  foundation  of  an  order  that  has  turned 
the  world  upside  down. 

There  are  two  successive  steps  in  the  path  of  improvement, 
which  it  requires  more  courage  and  candour  than  all  men  pos- 
sess, to  take :  one,  is  fully  to  recognise  the  element  of  truth  and 
power  there  is  in  an  adverse  system  ;  the  next,  is  to  be  willing 
to  profit  by  it.  No  great  and  influential  institution  exists 
without  a  certain  legitimacy  ;  without  embodying  some  truth 
or  principle  that  has  a  foundation  in  the  spiritual  necessities 
or  social  wants  of  man.  Be  it  monachism  or  masonry,  it  can 
show  some  cause  why  it  exists.  There  is  not  only  a  '^^ojrov 
-^l^ivdoc,  but  a  fundamental,  or  at  least,  included  reason,  in  every 
persistent  system  of  mischief  This  is  what  gives  it  coherence. 
This  plucked  away,  or  transplanted  to  its  natural  relations 
elsewhere,  the  whole  remaining  fabric,  without  cement  or  sub- 
struction, tumbles  to  the  ground.  To  find  this  truth — to  adopt 
it,  and  to  make  a  better  use  of  it,  is  a  part  of  the  mission  of 
true  scholars  and  Christians.  It  is  right  and  wise  to  accept  a 
lesson  of  improvement  from  our  enemies  ;  and  there  may  be 
that  in  the  spiritual  discipline  of  the  Jesuits  which  can  be 
turned  to  good  account  in  the  cultivation  of  Protestant  piety. 

The  great  truths  embraced  in  the  fundamental  meditations 
have  been  already  admitted.  It  is  true  that  man  was  created 
for  higher  purposes  than  can  be  answered  within  the  circle  of 
time.  Our  chief  end  is  to  glorify  and  enjoy  God.  It  is  true 
that  the  objects  and  relations  of  life  ought  to  be  estimated  in- 
differently by  the  bearing  they  have  on  the  attainment  of  that 
end  ;  that  we  are  called  to  choose  our  service  ;  Christ's  or  Luci- 
fer's ;  that  such  motives  as  are  suggested  in  the  two  standards 
should  enlist  us  on  the  side  of  our  proper  Sovereign  ;  and 
that  in  selecting  the  "  state''  in  which  to  serve  Christ,  we  should 
ask.  In  which  career  shall  I  best  glorify  God,  and  which  shall 
I  approve  of  when  I  come  to  die  ?  All  this  is  true.  But  it  is 
fundamental  to  all  manly  and  Christian  decision  respecting  the 
part  we  are  to  play  in  life.  It  has  no  tendency  to  Jesuitism, 
and  never  could  lead  there,  except  through  the  influence  of  the 
spiritual  director,  who  sagaciously  moulds  the  choice  of  the 
novice.      Impartially  weighed  by  young  men  in  a  course  of 
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education,  with  a  view  to  their  natural  aptitudes,  their  mental 
endowments,  the  degree  of  their  culture,  and  the  aspects  and 
demands  of  society,  such  a  spiritual  exercise  might  lead  some 
to  select  as  their  theatre  for  glorifying  God,  the  farm  ;  others, 
the  forum.  Others  it  would  compel  to  say,  If  I  am  to  choose, 
in  view  of  my  gifts,  my  advantages,  my  obligations  ;  if  I  am  to 
choose  as  I  would  advise  a  friend  to  choose  who  came  to  me, 
thus  circumstanced, for  counsel,  and  as  I  shall  wish  I  had  chosen 
in  a  retrospect  of  life,  then  woe  is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Gos- 
pel !  The  great  thing  is  a  choice  which  is  deliberate,  consci- 
entious, adequately  mindful  of  all  pertinent  considerations,  and 
which  shall  leave  no  room  for  future  questionings  and  regrets. 
For  their  own  peace  of  mind,  if  nothing  else,  we  earnestly  re- 
commend something  like  the  fundamental  meditation  of  Igna- 
tius to  all  young  men  before  they  decide  on  their  calling  in 
life. 

A  very  marked  and  peculiar  feature  of  the  spiritual  exercises 
is  the  degree  to  which  the  imaginative  faculty  is  put  in  play  to 
help  the  impression  of  the  reflective.     On  the  principle, 

Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem, 
Qaam  quse  sunt  oculis  subjecta  fidelibus,  et  qu8B 
Ipse  tibi  tradit  spectator — 

the  thought  is  to  be  illustrated  and  enforced  all  along,  by  the 
most  vivid  picture  the  mind  can  form,  of  the  scene  referred  to. 

Each  meditation  is  accompanied  by  a  composition  of  place, 
as  it  is  termed,  in  which  the  locality,  the  persons,  the  inci- 
dents, are  to  be  arrayed  with  all  the  circumstantiality  of  eye 
and  ear  witness.  There  is  no  demand  for  the  exercise  of  the 
imagination,  properly  so  distinguished.  There  is  no  bodying 
forth  the  forms  of  things  unknown.  There  is  simply  an  effort 
strongly  to  realize  actual  events  and  existences  ;  heaven  and 
hell ;  Lucifer,  with  his  spiritual  and  incarnate  subjects ;  angels 
and  ministers  of  grace. 

This  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  method  of  deepening  the  im- 
pression of  truth  on  the  mind.  In  the  recoil  of  our  practical 
understanding  from  the  highly  coloured  and  sensuous  worship 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  we  have  taken  up  arms  against  all  in- 
trusion of  the  imagination  into  the  domain  of  religion.  In  our 
arrangements  for  the  service  of  God,  we  have  nearly  ignored 
everything  in  man  but  pure  intellect.  In  all  our  devotions,  wo 
have  refused  that  help  which  may  be  derived  from  realizing  by 
sensible  images  the  bearings  of  religious  truth.  But  God  placed 
this  power  in  man,  of  bestowing  a  local  habitation  and  scenical 
accompaniments  on  abstract  ideas  for  a  good  purpose  ;  and  in 
reading  the  Scriptures,  continual  opportunities,  continual  de- 
mands almost,  occur  for  the  employment  of  it.     The  language 
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of  inspiration  is  so  emblematic  and  figurative  as  frequently  to 
suggest  the  extension  of  the  image  in  the  way  of  devout  medi- 
tation. Our  life  is  a  race,  a  wrestle,  a  fight.  How  easy  to 
call  up  the  circumstances  incident  to  each  kind  of  struggle,  and 
array  them  before  the  mind  as  helps  to  faith  and  resolution. 
When  the  apostle  presents,  for  instance,  the  encouragement 
deducible  from  our  being  compassed  about  with  a  great  cloud 
of  witnesses,  the  "composition  of  place"  would  seem  to  be  almost 
unavoidable.  The  brief  yet  adequate  stadium  of  life  stretches 
before  me.  I  have  been  introduced  at  the  lists  by  the  Author 
of  my  faith.  At  the  opposite  barrier  the  same  Divine  Friend 
as  the  Finisher  of  it,  sits,  animating  me  with  his  own  example, 
and  holding  out  the  crown  that  is  to  rest  on  the  victor's  brow. 
On  either  side  around,  glimpses  can  be  caught  of  the  adversary, 
who,  by  every  appliance  of  temptation,  tries  to  win  me  from 
the  race.  I  look  above,  and  prophets,  apostles,  and  martyrs — 
my  own  pious  ancestry — perhaps  nearer  kindred  gone  to  the 
skies — bend  with  anxious  interest  to  watch  the  issue.  The  soul 
is  the  prize  ;  off,  then,  every  weight !  These  ensnaring  friend- 
ships— these  destructive  habits — I  fling  them  off,  one  by  one, 
like  garments  that  would  cumber  and  dash  me  down  in  the  race. 
Be  the  sin  what  it  may  that  easily  besets  me,  it  must  go,  that 
I  may  run  with  patience  the  race  set  before  me.  Still,  now, 
when  the  scene  is  already  dramatically  represented,  when  pic- 
tures of  the  judgment  and  the  future  life — those  most  profit- 
able themes  of  contemplation — are  drawn  by  the  hand  of  the 
Great  Master,  we  have  both  a  warrant  and  an  aid  for  con- 
structing a  "  composition  of  place." 

We  are  entitled  to,  as  we  have  need  of,  all  the  aid  that  can 
be  legitimately  derived  from  contemplating  the  scenes  of  our 
trial  and  our  retribution  ;  and  in  the  too  great  abstinence  from 
religious  meditation  that  characterizes  the  Christian  experience 
at  the  present  day,  we  do  not  fear  to  suggest  that  a  profitable 
lesson  may  be  derived  from  the  exercises  of  Ignatius. 

It  is  true  that  no  Protestant  writers  have  adopted  any  such 
methodical  course  of  sensuous  imagery  as  that  of  the  founder 
of  Jesuitism;  and  yet  instances  are  by  no  means  wanting  in  our 
writers  on  practical  religion,  of  the  judicious  resort  to  it.  We 
need  but  mention  the  Holy  Living  and  Dying,  to  remind  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  "  Shakspeare  of  English  Divinity," 
of  more  than  one  graphic  illustration.  Thus  in  picturing  the 
pardoned  souFs  first  entrance  on  the  scenes  of  eternity  :  *'  But 
when  a  good  man  dies — one  that  hath  lived  innocently,  or  made 
joy  in  heaven  at  his  timely  and  effective  repentance,  in  whose 
behalf  the  Holy  Jesus  hath  interceded  prosperously,  and  for 
whose  interest  the  Spirit  makes  interpellations  with  groans  and 
sighs  unutterable,  and  in  whose  defence  the  angels  drive  away 
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the  devils  on  his  death-bed,  because  his  sins  are  pardoned  and 
because  he  resisted  the  devil  in  his  lifetime,  and  fought  suc- 
cessfully and  persevered  unto  the  end — then  the  joys  break 
forth  through  the  clouds  of  sickness,  and  the  conscience  stands 
upright  and  confesses  the  glory  of  God.  When  the  veil  is 
rent,  and  the  prison-doors  are  open  at  the  presence  of  God's 
angel,  then  the  soul  goes  forth  full  of  hope,  sometimes  with 
evidence,  but  always  witli  certainty,  in  the  throng  ;  and  in- 
stantly it  passes  into  the  thrones  of  spirits,  where  angels  meet 
it  singing,  and  the  devils  flock  wiih  malicious  and  vile  purposes 
desiring  to  lead  it  away  with  them  into  their  houses  of  sorrow. 
There  they  see  things  which  they  never  saw,  and  hear  voices 
which  they  never  heard.  There  the  devils  charge  them  with 
many  sins  ;  and  the  angels  remember  that  themselves  rejoiced 
when  they  were  repented  of  Then  the  devils  aggravate  and 
describe  all  the  circumstances  of  the  sin  and  add  calumnies, 
and  the  angels  bear  the  sword  forward  still,  because  their  Lord 
doth  answer  for  them.  Then  the  devils  rage  and  gnash  their 
teeth.  They  see  the  soul  chaste  and  pure,  and  they  are 
ashamed.  They  see  it  penitent,  and  they  despair.  Then  the 
soul  passes  forth  and  rejoices,  passing  by  the  devils  in  scorn 
and  triumph,  being  securely  carried  into  the  bosom  of  the  Lord, 
where  they  shall  rest  till  their  crowns  are  finished  and  their 
mansions  are  prepared.  Fearful  and  formidable  to  unholy 
persons  is  the  first  meeting  with  spirits  in  their  separation. 
But  the  victory  which  holy  souls  receive  by  the  mercies  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  conduct  of  angels,  is  a  joy  that  we  must 
not  understand  till  we  feel  it ;  and  yet  such,  which,  by  an  early 
and  persevering  piety,  we  may  secure.  But  let  us  inquire  after 
it  no  further,  because  it  is  secret."* 

Further :  while  we  are  far  from  imagining  that  we  can  re- 
duce the  cure  of  souls  to  an  art,  or  discover  any  more  infal- 
lible method  of  conversion  than  that  the  Scriptures  present, 
yet  it  deserves  our  serious  consideration,  whether  truth  may 
not  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  mind,  under  such  circum- 
stances as  to  render  that  result  far  more  certain  than  at  pre- 
sent. 

The  firmest  believers  in  the  necessity  of  a  direct  operation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  order  to  conversion,  admit  the  need  also 
of  the  right  use  of  means.  The  Holy  Spirit  does  not,  in  the 
sovereignty  of  his  operations,  pass  by  the  truth,  but  honours 
it  ;  and  for  truth  to  gain  access  to  the  heart,  certain  conditions 
are  far  more  favourable  than  others.  Besides  an  earnest  and 
impressive  manner  of  setting  it  forth,  it  is  ordinarily  needful 

*  Holy  Dying,  Chap.  IT,  Sec.  iv.  See  frequent  instances  of  a  modified 
"  composition  of  place"  in  Baxter's  Saint's  Rest ;  mostly  left  out  in  the  abridged 
edition. 
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that  there  should  be  opportunity  for  reflection,  for  retirement? 
and  the  judicious  counsels  of  a  pastor  or  Christian  friend,  as  re~ 
spects  the  former  condition.  Baxter  s  or  Law's  Call,  or  Dod- 
dridge's Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul,  to  mention  no 
others,  amply  fulfil  it.  They  are  tender,  earnest,  and  pungent 
exhibitions  of  the  truth.  Suppose  one  of  these,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  careless  of  religion  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
he  will  read  it  profitably,  if  at  all,  amid  the  throng  of  men,  or 
the  hurry  of  business  :  he  must  have  time  and  place  for  re- 
flection ;  and  here  lies,  in  a  great  measure,  the  power  of  the 
Spiritual  Exercises.  They  are  merely  a  compendious  Rise  and 
Progress.  Read  in  the  shop  or  ofiice,  amid  the  glare  of  day- 
light, and  the  interruptions  of  business,  they  would  move  only 
weariness  or  disgust.  A  man  could  ill  make  a  "  composition  of 
place/'  while  actually  busied  in  the  cotton  trade  or  sugar  line. 
But,  taiken  under  the  circumstances  prescribed,  in  their  regu- 
lar series,  amid  all  their  impressive  accompaniments,  and 
under  the  directions  of  an  experienced  adviser,  they  become, 
if  not  infallible,  yet  powerful  to  mould  the  feelings  above 
any  other  method  ever  invented  by  the  ingenuity  of  man. 

Now,  let  us  suppose  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  to  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  young  men,  just  as  we  may  happen  to  find 
them,  on  entering  college.  It  consists  of  twenty-seven  chap- 
ters ;  and  at  the  rate  of  a  chapter  a-day,  would  cover  the  same 
space — one  day  lacking — with  the  Spiritual  Exercises.  Each 
chapter,  besides  clear  instruction  and  earnest  address,  con- 
tains a  meditation  or  prayer,  to  which  the  reader  is  to  try 
and  conform  his  own  emotions.  Let  this  be  read  progressively 
day  by  day  in  retirement,  in  the  exclusion  of  all  disturbing 
influences,  with  the  occasional  suggestions  of  some  judicious 
Christian  friend;  and  might  we  not  hope  that  by  the  time 
that  solemn  form  of  self-dedication  was  reached,  through 
which  so  many  have  given  themselves  to  God,  light  would 
break  in  upon  almost  every  mind  ?  External  circumstances 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  actings  of  the  mind,  and 
therefore  with  conversion  ;  and  if  we  would  share  in  the  re- 
newing influences  of  the  Spirit,  we  must  meet  with  the  Spirit 
under  appropriate  circumstances.  The  heart  which  truth  will 
but  harden,  like  clay,  in  the  glare  of  the  world,  it  will  soften 
like  wax  in  the  shaded  light  of  the  closet. 

But  whether  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  more  certain 
method  of  conversion  could  be  borrowed  from  the  Spiritual 
Exercises  or  not,  it  can  furnish  us  at  least  useful  hints  for 
spiritual  improvement.  The  rule  which  the  Jesuit  was  required 
to  keep  constantly  in  view — we  need  not  stop  here  to  ask  how 
he  interpreted  it — his  rule  at  least  required  him  to  direct  every 
action  in  majorem  Dei  gloriam.   His  constant  aim  was  spiritual 

VOL.  VIII. — NO.  XXVII.  I 
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perfection  ;  and  to  this,  thoughts,  and  words,  and  looks,  were 
to  be  strictly  directed.  Nothing  was  to  be  indulged  that  proved 
a  source  of  temptation.  The  day  was  to  be  filled  up  with 
designated  labour,  study,  and  prayer,  and  impartially  reviewed 
by  self-examination  at  the  close.  One  of  the  processes  by 
which  this  examination  was  to  be  conducted  and  turned  to  daily 
profit,  is  so  peculiar  to  the  Society,  yet  so  suggestive  of  the  duty 
of  all  Christians,  that  we  refer  to  it  particularly  as  an  example. 
The  great  hindrance  to  our  spiritual  improvement,  is  found  in 
the  influence  of  those  easily  besetting  sins,  which  we  too  seldom 
attempt  to  eradicate  or  to  curb.  We  suffer  them  to  overmaster 
our  principles  and  resolutions,  and  yield  to-morrow  to  the  same 
temptation  that  subdued  us  to-day.  Yet,  in  the  course  of  a 
zealous  striving  after  perfection,  the  avenues  for  the  entrance 
of  that  svTs^iffTarov  a/Aagr/av,  that  well- Circumstanced  sin,  should 
grow  continually  fewer.  To  aid  his  efforts  for  spiritual  im- 
provement, the  novice  of  the  Jesuit  order  is  furnished  each 
week  with  a  slip  of  paper  containing  seven  pair  of  parallel 
lines.  These  lines  decrease  regularly  in  length  down  to  the 
seventh.  They  correspond  to  the  days  of  the  week.  Upon 
them,  the  novice  is  to  mark,  the  present  week,  each  instance 
of  lapse  into  a  specified  sin.  Suppose  it  be  wandering  of  the 
mind  in  prayer.  If,  on  Monday,  he  fell  ten  times  into  this  sin, 
the  self-examination  and  censure  of  the  evening  maybe  expected 
to  induce  greater  collectedness  of  mind  on  the  morrow.  The 
instances  of  wandering  should  become  fewer ;  and  so  progres- 
sively through  the  week,  or  through  following  weeks,  until  that 
mischievous  habit,  so  fatal  to  the  comfort  and  benefits  of  prayer, 
is  broken  up.  Then  irritability  of  temper,  or  censoriousness,  or 
hastiness  of  speech,  may  be  assailed  by  the  same  method  of  attack, 
till  a  firm  self-government  is  established  over  all  the  passions. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  shew  up  this  process  in  a  ludicrous  point 
of  light,  as  a  plan  for  "  reducing  an  inherent  vice  of  our  nature 
in  a  few  days,  from  four  inches  length  down  to  an  inch  and 
three-quarters."  The  mechanical  character  of  the  contrivance 
might  lead  some  to  self-deception  or  hypocrisy.  For  others, 
the  device  would  be  altogether  too  rude  and  elementary.  Yet 
to  very  many,  especially  in  commencing  a  religious  life,  this  or 
some  similar  plan  might  be  eminently  useful.  The  practice  of 
calling  ourselves  to  account  at  the  close  of  each  day,  and 
honestly  noting  our  errors  and  defects,  is  a  most  important  aid 
to  religious  improvement.  But  this  practice  too  often  falls  into 
disuse,  for  the  want  of  set  time  and  method.  Growth  in  grace 
ceases.  Half  of  man's  soul  owns  allegiance  to  Diabolus  ;  and 
the  Christian  remains  dwarfish  and  disproportion ed,  without 
ever  attaining  to  the  fulness  of  the  stature  of  a  perfect  man 
in  Christ  Jesus. 
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How  many  vices,  still  adhering  to  our  character,  might  have 
been  broken  up,  how  many  defects  supplied,  how  many  dis- 
proportions symmetrized  by  the  steady  prosecution  even  of  so 
gross  a  method — if  you  please — as  that  of  the  Spiritual  Exer- 
cises. There  are  too  few  of  us  who  can  claim  to  be  so  spiritual, 
so  adult  in  Christ,  as  to  be  entitled  to  look  with  contempt  upon 
a  simple  process  for  aiding  self-knowledge  and  self-control. 

In  the  achievement  of  this  conquest  over  the  mind,  and  its 
workings,  resided  largely  the  power  of  the  Jesuit.  By  minute 
and  repeated  self-inspection,  he  became  acquainted  with  all  the 
motives  that  prompt  men  to  action.  He  heaved  the  lead  into 
that  troubled  sea,  the  heart,  till  he  knew  thoroughly  its  depths 
and  shallows,  its  tides  and  currents.  This  enabled  him  to  wield 
the  confessional  with  such  tremendous  power.  He  was  master 
of  the  conscience,  when  he  could  detect  and  bring  to  light  those 
deep-seated  thoughts  and  affections  of  which  the  subject  scarce 
was  conscious.  This  gave  him,  for  so  long  a  time,  the  direction 
of  events,  both  public  and  private,  in  Europe.  He  had  studied 
society  thoroughly  in  epitome  ;  and  came  forward  with  perfect 
confidence  to  take  the  reins  from  the  hands  both  of  Franciscan 
and  of  Lutheran. 

This  is  a  vital  branch  of  knowledge,  in  which  the  Protestant 
student  should  be  ashamed  to  fall  behind  him.  It  is  essential 
to  our  dignity,  improvement,  and  success.  Above  all,  essential 
to  those  whose  business  is  the  work  of  persuasion.  "We  can 
accomplish  nothing  in  dealing  with  men  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  man — without  the  power  of  penetrating  into 
character,  and  discerning  the  springs  of  human  action.  This 
knowledge  can  be  got,  elementarily,  only  by  self-contemplation. 
Our  Divine  Kedeemer  knew  what  was  in  man  by  his  power  of 
direct  intuition  into  the  spirit.  He  had  no  need  of  referring 
to  the  workings  of  his  own  mind  for  a  lesson.  We  can  know 
what  is  in  man,  only  so  far  as  we  know  ourselves.  It  is  a 
knowledge  books  cannot  impart ;  for  which  books  cannot  be  a 
substitute.  It  is  twice  true  that  pectus  facit  theologum.  Pro- 
found subjective  Christianity  is  essential ;.  so  is  profound  self- 
knowledge,  and  we  leave  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuit  the  most 
powerful  means  of  influence,  if  we  study  language  as  well  as 
he,  and  science  a  great  deal  better,  but  pass  by  that  most  fun- 
damental part  of  it,  SELF-SCIENCE.  We  do  not  want,  and  could 
not  tolerate,  the  confessional,  wedded  as  it  is,  in  its  very  nature, 
to  abuse.  But  that  minute  examination  of  the  whole  life,  that 
close  self-questioning,  that  rigorous  sifting  of  motives,  which 
prepares  the  way  for  the  Jesuit  confession,  would  be  to  us  a 
discipline  of  mind  and  heart  of  which  we  have  probably  little 
conception. 

Let  us  suggest  a  moment,  in  conclusion,  the  caution  to  be 
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derived  from  the  actual  practice  of  the  Jesuit,  compared  with 
the  profession  his  name  implies,  lie  takes  his  name  directly 
from  Christ.  He  is  not  merely  a  Christian,  but  a  Jesus-ite,  a 
disciple,  a  follower,  a  soldier  of  Jesus ;  one,  therefore,  who 
should  be  eminently  meek  and  pure  in  heart,  guileless,  holy, 
unimpeachable  in  casuistry,  and  in  life.  Instead  of  this,  it  is 
too  well  known  how  the  Jesuit  has  dismissed  all  the  dove  of 
Christianity,  and  nursed  into  infernal  cunning  all  the  serpent. 
It  is  a  proverb,  even  in  the  Romish  Church,  Sic  cum  Jesuitis 
non  cum  Jesu  itis. 

The  caution  we  suggest  is,  that  while  setting  Christ  before 
us  as  our  own  great  example,  we  should  see  to  it,  that  we 
actually  imbibe  his  Spirit ;  that  we  do  not  deceive  ourselves 
with  names,  nor  borrow  Heaven's  livery  to  serve  the  devil  in. 
To  follow  Christ  truly,  simply,  and  faithfully,  to  the  end,  is 
the  one  infallible  way  to  glorify  God  here,  and  to  enjoy  Him 
forever. 


Art  V. — The  Religious  Awakening  q/lSSS. 

We  congratulate  our  readers  on  the  interest  in  religion,  so 
marked  and  peculiar,  which  has  been  awakened,  and  is  fast 
pervading,  the  whole  of  our  great  country.  Men  in  the  Church 
and  out  of  the  Church  are  becoming  alive  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  moral  and  accountable  beings,  that  fearful  responsibilities 
cleave  to  them,  and  that  they  have  interests  of  unutterable 
importance,  which  are  to  last  in  all  their  high  and  ample  pro- 
portions when  the  things  of  time  and  of  sense  shall  have  passed 
away.  God  is  shaking  His  Church  out  of  its  slumbers  and 
arresting  the  attention  of  the  world  in  a  way  that  he  has  not 
done  heretofore.  He  is  making  himself  felt  as  the  great  agent 
in  the  moral  world,  turning  back  the  captivity  of  Zion,  an- 
swering the  prayers  of  His  people,  fulfilling  His  promises  to  His 
Church,  and  pushing  on  to  consummation  His  cherished  purposes 
towards  our  lost  race  in  a  way  so  striking,  that  those  who 
seemed  scarcely  to  admit  His  existence  are  now  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge His  presence  and  power.  "  The  Lord  hath  done 
great  things  for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad."  We  cannot  permit 
the  event  of  the  times  to  pass  without  remark. 

A  strange  incredulity  has  possessed  the  minds  of  many  in 
reference  to  what  are  usually  termed  Revivals  of  Religion. 
We  are  by  no  means  the  defenders  of  all  that  has  passed  current 
in  the  world  under  this  name.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  clearly  proved 
by  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  the  past  history  of  the  Church, 
that  the  extension  of  religion  has  chiefly  been  by  large  in- 
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gatherings  at  favoured  seasons.  The  history  of  the  Church  from 
its  earliest  period  has  been  a  chequered  one,  presenting  alter- 
nations of  shadow  and  sunshine,  of  depression  and  exaltation. 
It  has  not  been  an  evenly  flowing  current.  There  has  not 
always  been  progress ;  many  a  retrograde  movement  is  dis- 
tinctly visible.  Even  underneath  this  apparent  retrogression 
preparatory  processes  have  been  at  work,  opening  the  way  for 
further  advancement.  Still,  it  is  a  question  admitting  debate, 
whether  the  prevalence  of  religion  in  the  world  at  this  moment 
is  as  extensive  as  it  was  at  the  death  of  the  Apostle  John.  It 
may  at  least  be  asserted,  that  if  Christianity  were  confined  to 
a  smaller  territory,  there  are  not  wanting  indications  that  its 
followers  then  were  as  numerous  as  now,  their  Christian  acti- 
vities more  fully  developed,  and  their  influence  through  all 
the  departments  of  society  more  distinctly  felt. 

There  is  not  uniformity  in  God's  works  of  grace  any  more 
than  in  His  works  of  nature.  We  do  not  expect  the  same  in- 
tensity of  heat  from  the  sun,  nor  the  same  quantity  of  rain 
from  the  clouds,  through  all  the  successive  weeks  of  the  year. 
"  He  shall  come  down  like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass :  as 
showers  that  water  the  earth."  At  one  time  there  will  be 
showers  of  blessings,  at  another  the  heavens  are  restrained. 

So  early  as  the  days  of  Enos,  it  is  said,  "  then  began  men  to 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.''  Whatever  may  be  the  diffi- 
culties about  this  passage,  it  certainly  expresses  the  idea  that 
there  was  a  change,  and  a  change  for  the  better.  Soon  after- 
wards we  find,  of  all  the  teeming  millions  of  earth,  only  eight 
souls  saved,  when  a  special  judgment  for  sin  was  visited  upon 
the  remainder.  The  calling  of  Abraham,  and  events  which 
immediately  succeeded,  indicate  progress.  Then  comes  a  gloom 
of  more  than  four  centuries,  followed  by  a  light  in  the  hands 
of  Moses,  almost  extinguished  more  than  once  in  "  that  great 
and  terrible  wilderness,"  but  carried  safely  by  Joshua,  through 
the  divided  waters  of  Jordan,  and  gleaming  amid  the  valleys 
and  hill-tops  of  the  land  of  promise.  From  the  settlement  of 
the  Israelites  in  Canaan  till  the  Babylonis-h  captivity,  is  a  his- 
tory of  varied  periods,  now  much  to  rejoice  in  and  now  much  to 
deplore.  The  taking  away  into  Babylon,  and  the  turning  the 
captivity  of  Zion,  were  epochs  the  most  important  in  the 
Church's  history — the  one,  dark  and  dreary,  when  the  weeping 
prophet  poured  out  his  lamentations  in  the  climax  of  pathos 
— the  other,  the  day  of  gladness,  the  Pisgah  height,  from  whence 
the  prophets  saw  and  depicted  in  such  glowing  words  the  glory 
of  the  latter  days. 

Under ^  the  Christian  dispensation  these  alternations  are 
equally  visible.  Pentecost !  How  many  teeming  thoughts  and 
tender  associations  does  it  bring  to  the  Christian  heart ;  what 
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lessons  does  it  read  to  the  Church,  a  seal  of  the  Faithful  Wit- 
ness, an  earnest  of  the  Millennium,  a  stimulus  to  effort,  an  en- 
couragement to  faith,  and  a  loud  call  to  united  prayer  !  We 
have  not  the  data  for  ascertaining  precisely  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  Church  in  the  primitive  times.  The  addition 
of  thousands  on  a  single  day  is  more  than  once  mentioned  in 
the  inspired  history.  The  unwearying  zeal  of  the  apostles  and 
their  co-labourers,  and  the  cheerful  sacrifices  of  all  the  faithful 
in  promoting  the  common  cause,  are  everywhere  brought  to 
the  surface  in  the  New  Testament.  The  gospel  was  fully 
preached  in  every  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  churches 
were  planted  throughout  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands  and 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  embracing  the  whole  world  of 
learning,  arts,  and  commerce.  The  fiercest  persecutions  served 
only  to  diffuse  it  more  rapidly.  Tertullian  truly  said.  Semen 
est  sanguis  Ghristianorum.  The  same  father  said  (at  the  first 
of  the  third  century),  "  if  Christians  were  disposed  to  revenge 
themselves  their  numbers  are  ample,  for  they  prevail  not  in 
this  or  that  province  only,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  If 
they  were  to  combine  and  forsake  the  Roman  empire,  how 
great  would  be  the  loss.  You  would  be  amazed  at  the  solitude 
that  would  follow/'  Pliny  complains,  that  this  superstition, 
as  he  calls  it,  had  not  only  overrun  the  cities  in  the  East,  but 
had  penetrated  into  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  the  temples 
were  deserted,  and  the  victims  for  sacrifice  were  not  bought 
in  the  markets.  Porphyry  attributes  the  prevalence  of  disease 
at  Rome  to  the  great  numbers  of  Christians ;  "  for,"  says  he, 
"  since  Jesus  began  to  be  worshipped,  no  man  has  received  any 
public  help  or  benefit  from  the  gods."  It  is  at  least  a  notice- 
able fact,  that  the  increase  of  the  Church  in  the  first  centuries 
was  not  gradual  but  sudden.  That  period  is  remarkable  for 
the  simultaneous  accession  of  great  multitudes. 

The  favour  of  the  Church's  head  so  largely  dispensed  in  times 
of  trial  was  withdrawn  when  she  was  taken  under  the  shadow 
of  imperial  patronage.  Then  Satan  was  permitted  to  execute 
his  master-device,  and  Antichrist  reigned,  drunk  with  the 
blood  of  the  saints.  The  witnesses  were  slain,  and  scarce  a 
remnant  of  the  wilted  fruits  of  Pentecost  was  discernible. 
But  even  in  the  night  of  the  dark  ages,  great  preparatory 
processes  were  being  wrought  by  Him  "  whose  way  is  in  the 
sea.''  God  had  not  even  then  forgotten  to  be  gracious.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Bohemia  reckoned  its 
eighty  thousand  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  the  image  of 
Baal.  Wickliffe,  "the  morning  star  of  the  reformation,"  un- 
sealed the  Bible  in  England.  In  the  next  century,  Huss  and 
Jerome  went  to  the  stake  as  witnesses  to  the  truth,  and  the 
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fires,   lighted   by   their   martyrdom,  burned  on    till   Luther 
stepped  upon  the  stage  and  inaugurated — The  Reformation. 

It  is  true  that  there  was  mingled  with  true  religion,  in  the 
great  convulsion  of  the  sixteenth  century,  much  that  was 
merely  political,  but  it  is  wholly  misunderstood  when  we  fail 
to  regard  it  as  a  spiritual  movement,  deep,  and  wide- spread, 
in  which  many  thousands  were  added  to  the  Church,  of  such 
as  shall  be  saved.  Copious  effusions  of  the  Spirit,  convincing 
and  converting  souls,  were  experienced.  The  Reformation 
was  another  thing  altogether  than  a  mere  protest  against  the 
corruptions  of  Rome.  Luther  did  more  than  preach  against 
indulgences  and  expose  the  looseness  of  priests  and  nuns. 
Calvin  had  other  work  than  to  defend  the  Divine  decrees. 
The  correspondence  of  these  two  Reformers  shew  that  much  of 
their  time  was  taken  up  in  directing  the  inquiring,  consoling 
the  tempted,  and  doing  precisely  the  labour  which  now  de- 
volves upon  a  minister  in  a  season  of  revival,  and  much  of 
their  published  writings  was  intended  for  this  purpose.  They, 
with  their  compeers,  felt  themselves  employed  in  the  work  of 
God,  recognised  the  presence  and  life-giving  power  of  the 
Spirit,  and  put  forth  their  efforts  to  bring  the  truth  to  bear 
upon  the  hearts  of  men,  in  simple  dependence  upon  this 
heavenly  agent.  It  was  as  a  spiritual  and  not  a  political 
movement  that  the  Reformation  was,  in  spite  of  rack  and  fagot, 
firmly  established  within  less  than  forty  years  after  its  begin- 
ning, in  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and  the 
British  Isles.  It  was  essentially  and  pre-eminently  an  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit,  by  which  converts  to  the  truth  were 
multiplied  as  the  dew  of  the  morning,  and  Popery  was  smitten 
with  a  paralysis  from  which  it  has  never  recovered. 

Passing  over  many  things  which  invite  remark,  we  come 
to  the  first  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  evangelical  piety 
seemed  to  have  sunk  to  its  lowest  point.  Moderatism  was  rife 
in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  laxity  in  doctrine  and  practice 
prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent  in  the  Established  Church  of 
England,  and  among  the  Dissenters  there.  The  spirit  which 
animated  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  and  the  English  Non-con- 
formists of  a  former  day,  seemed  well  nigh  extinct.  A  writer 
of  the  time  refers  to  family  prayer  as  a  custom  entirely  ne- 
glected by  men  of  any  business  or  station.  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  wrote,  in  1710,  that  "  there  were  more  atheists  among  the 
fine  ladies  than  amongst  the  lowest  sort  of  rakes.''  Ignorance 
and  drunkenness  were  the  predominating  qualities  of  the 
working  classes  in  England — licentiousness  and  infidelity  of 
the  higher.  Bishop  Butler  wrote,  in  1736,  "  It  is  come,  I 
know  not  how,  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  many  persons,  that 
Christianity  is  not  so  much  as  a  subject  of  inquiry  ;  but  that 
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it  is  now  at  length  discovered  to  be  fictitious.  And,  accord- 
ingly, they  treat  it  as  if  in  the  present  age  this  was  an  agreed 
point  among  all  people  of  discernment,  and  nothing  remained 
but  to  set  it  up  as  a  principal  subject  of  mirth  and  ridicule,  as 
it  were  by  way  of  reprisals  for  its  having  so  long  interrupted 
the  pleasures  of  the  world."  About  the  same  time  Montes- 
quieu protested  that  the  "  English  had  no  religion  at  all ;  that 
he  had  not  enough  for  his  own  countrymen,  but  too  much  for 
the  upper  strata  of  English  society.''  Bishop  Burnet  said  of 
the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  that  "  they  were  unacquainted 
with  the  Bible,  and  did  not  even  know  the  Church  Cate- 
chism.'" Their  fox-hunting  and  card-playing,  and  other  con- 
formities to  the  world,  are  remarked  by  all  writers  of  the 
times ;  and  even  as  late  as  1780,  Cowper,  who  was  surely  not 
censorious,  said — 

"  Except  a  few  with  Eli's  spirit  blest, 
Hophni  and  Phineas  describe  the  rest." 

In  the  American  Colonies,  irreligion,  for  obvious  reasons,  was 
not  so  general  or  so  extreme  in  its  manifestations ;  yet,  the 
Puritanism  so  prominent  in  the  first  settlers  had  in  great 
measure  declined,  and  the  daughter  was  closely  copying  after 
the  mother. 

And  who  could  have  thought  that  this  was  but  the  dark  hour 
before  the  dawn  !  God  was  now  raising  up  Whitfield  and  the 
Wesleysin  England,  and  Edwards  and  the  Tennentsin  America, 
to  do  a  great  work  for  the  Church.  Through  their  labours  vast 
numbers  of  formalists  and  hypocrites  in  the  Church,  and 
careless  hardened  men  in  the  world,  were  brought  to  newness 
of  life.  President  Edwards  says  of  Northampton,  "  So  far  as 
I,  by  looking  back,  can  judge,  this  work  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  at  the  rate  at  least  of  four  persons  in  a  day,  or  near  thirty 
in  a  week,  take  one  with  another,  for  five  or  six  weeks  together. 
If  I  may  be  allowed  to  declare  anything  that  appears  to  me 
probable  in  a  thing  of  this  nature,  I  hope  that  more  than  three 
hundred  souls  were  savingly  brought  home  to  Christ  in  this 
town  in  the  space  of  half  a  year,  (how  many  more  I  don't 
guess,)  and  about  the  same  number  of  males  and  females." 
Whitfield  says  of  his  labours  at  the  Tabernacle,  **  Three  hundred 
and  fifty  awakened  souls  were  received  in  one  day,  and  I  believe 
the  number  of  notes  (from  inquirers)  exceeded  a  thousand." 
Of  his  preaching  in  Philadelphia,  Dr  Franklin,  who  certainly 
cherished  no  prejudices  in  favour  of  evangelical  truth,  bore  this 
remarkable  testimony :  "  It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  change 
soon  made  in  the  manners  of  our  inhabitants.  From  being 
thoughtless  and  indifferent  about  religion,  it  seemed  as  if  all 
the  world  was  growing  religious ;  so  that  one  could  not  walk 
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through  the  town  in  an  evening  without  hearing  psalms  sung 
in  different  families  in  every  street/' 

God,  by  the  efforts  of  these  men,  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
cause  of  evangelical  religion,  both  in  Britain  and  America, 
which  is  felt  till  the  present  day.  Especially  has  our  country 
been  blessed  with  many  and  precious  "  times  of  refreshing," 
two  of  which  have  been  general,  one  about  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  and  the  other  in  1830,  in  all  of  which  large  num- 
bers have  been  hopefully  converted. 

The  fact  brought  distinctly  before  us  by  the  above  summary 
is,  that  God's  mode  of  advancing  the  prosperity  of  His  Church 
is  not  by  gradual  accretions,  but  by  the  addition  of  vast  mul- 
titudes at  once,  and  by  copious  outpourings  of  His  grace  upon  ex- 
tensive districts  of  country.  In  the  same  way  it  is  again  and 
again  declared  in  prophecy,  that  the  latter  day  glory  will  be 
brought  about.  There  are  reasons  for  this  way  of  dealing, 
some  at  least  of  which  we  can  readily  perceive,  but  on  the 
discussion  of  which  we  cannot  now  enter. 

We  proceed  to  speak  of  the  great  awakening  so  generally 
diffused  through  our  country.  This  movement  differs  in  some 
respects  from  most  of  the  previous  revivals  which  the  Church 
has  experienced,  not  that  it  is  the  work  of  "another  spirit," 
but  only  a  different  administration  of  the  same  Spirit.  Let  us 
attempt  to  bring  out  its  distinguishing  features. 

1.  Its  extent  is  not  the  least  remarkable  of  its  characteristics. 
It  is  not  Northern  nor  Southern,  Eastern  nor  Western  ;  it  is 
not  metropolitan  nor  rural,  but  the  Spirit  has  been  poured  out 
upon  all  our  country  in  every  part  of  it.  Even  where  there  are 
no  ingatherings  to  the  Church,  the  attention  directed  to 
religion,  the  more  fervid  prayers,  and  more  intense  longings  for 
the  prosperity  of  Zion,  shew  that  God's  work  is  being  revived. 
From  St  Paul's  to  the  Florida  Reefs,  from  the  lumber  regions 
of  Maine  to  the  golden  shores  of  the  Pacific,  from  the  crowded 
city  marts  to  obscure  nooks  in  tha  country,  the  movement  has 
been  felt.  The  literary  institutions,  both  male  and  female,  with 
their  thousands  of  precious  youths,  who  are  to  constitute  the 
society,  and  give  tone  to  the  public  opinion,  of  coming  yeirs, 
have  shared  in  the  work.  Crews  of  ships  far  out  on  the  great 
waters  have  been  strangely  blessed.  Clerks  in  stores,  ap- 
prentices and  journeymen  in  workshops  and  printing  offices, 
slaves  on  the  plantations  of  our  Southern  States,  dignified 
legislative  bodies,  and  persons  of  all  ages,  classes,  and  callings, 
have  felt  the  heavenly  impulse.  President  Edwards  often 
speaks  of  the  work  in  which  he  was  concerned  as  experienced 
through  the  whole  country,  but  our  country  now  is  greatly 
different  both  in  population  and  extent  of  territory  from  what 
it  was  then.     And  yet  it  would  be  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to 
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say  of  the  America  that  now  is,  what  he  said  of  Northampton 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  "  the  whole  town  is  alive  and 
full  of  God ;"  or  what  Harlan  Page  said  of  New  York  in 
1831  :  "The  Lord  appears  now  to  be  coming  down  upon  this 
great  city  to  arouse  his  children  and  to  awaken  sinners. 
Thousands  of  Christians  here  are,  I  think,  praying  as  they 
never  prayed  before.  Conversions  are  occurring  in  all  parts  of 
the  city.  Churches  are  daily  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  a 
most  fixed  and  solemn  attention  is  given  to  the  dispensation  of 
the  truth." 

2.  It  was  clearly  and  confessedly  the  work  of  the  Divine 
kSpirit.  It  was  not  gotten  up  by  "  revival  preachers  ;"  it  was 
not  brought  about  by  any  one  man  or  class  of  men.  It  is  not 
the  result  of  protracted  meetings,  or  preconcerted  measures. 
It  is  in  no  sense  factitious.  There  were  preparatory  processes 
distinctly  visible.  The  commercial  panic,  the  efforts  of  the 
young  men's  Christian  associations,  the  ordinary  labours  of  the 
ministry,  the  activities  of  private  Christians,  and  other  things, 
have  place  as  instrumentalities,  but  as  efficient  causes  they  are 
not  so  much  as  to  be  named.  The  solemnity  visible  in  the 
prayer-meetings,  the  outward  reformation  of  many,  and  the 
actual  conversion  of  others,  shew  it  to  be  no  counterfeit,  but 
"  the  Lord's  doing." 

3.  The  order  and  quiet  which  has  marked  this  revival  is 
constantly  spoken  of  in  newspapers  and  in  private  circles,  and 
distinguishes  it  from  all  the  previous  works  of  grace.  The 
extravagances  of  manner  and  spirit,  the  animal  excitement, 
the  ebullitions  of  zeal  without  knowledge,  which  have  been  so 
prominent  in  previous  awakenings,  are  scarcely  discernible  in 
this.  The  almost  entire  absence  of  these  things  has  stopped 
the  mouths  of  adversaries,  and  left  us  no  occasion  to  discuss 
the  question,  how  much  of  these  may  consist  with  the  genuine 
workings  of  grace. 

4.  The  absence  of  sectarian  feeling  is  another  pleasing 
feature.  Christians  have  laid  aside  the  shibboleth  of  party, 
and  both  ministers  and  laymen  have  associated  themselves  as 
brethren  of  one  household,  servants  of  a  common  master,  and 
converged  their  energies,  as  they  never  did  before,  to  the  one 
business  of  saving  souls.  The  elder  brother,  who  would  not 
go  in  when  he  heard  the  music  and  dancing  in  behalf  of  the 
returned  prodigal,  has  not  yet  made  his  appearance.  The  spirit 
which  would  call  down  fire  from  heaven  upon  those  who  fol- 
lowed not  with  us,  may  not  yet  be  extinct,  but  has  certainly 
been  kept  in  the  back  ground  in  this  revival.  Never  have  the 
evangelical  denominations  of  our  country  acted  together  so 
generally,  and  so  harmoniously,  as  in  the  present  work. 

5.  The  respect  shewn  to  it  by  the  world  is  a  noteworthy 
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cliaracteristic,  and  has  often  been  mentioned.  The  readiness 
of  worldly  men  to  lend  their  aid  in  furnishing  facilities  for  pro- 
moting it,  could  be  illustrated  by  numerous  instances.  The 
disposition  of  men  to  leave  their  stores,  their  offices  and  work- 
shops, at  the  very  busiest  hour  of  the  day,  to  attend  upon  a 
prayer-meeting,  is  something  new  among  our  enterprizing  and 
money-loving  people.  In  all  places  public  or  private,  where 
people  are  brought  in  contact  with  each  other,  we  hear  it 
spoken  of,  and  that  respectfully.  The  secular  press,  with  a 
unanimity  that  is  unparalleled,  speak  kindly  of  it,  and  devote 
large  space  to  detailing  the  facts  connected  with  it.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  the  newspapers,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
exhibit  the  public  opinion  of  our  country,  and  do  it  more  fully 
here  than  in  any  other  land,  we  cannot  fail  to  remark,  in  this 
sign  of  the  times,  an  omen  for  good. 

6.  The  absence  of  opposition,  though  intimately  connected 
with  what  we  have  just  said,  deserves  to  be  singled  out  for 
specific  mention.  "  These  men  are  full  of  new  wine,"  was  the 
language  in  which  a  thoughtless  world  greeted  the  Apostles, 
when  endowed  with  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit.  The 
Accuser  of  the  brethren  let  loose  a  thousand  tongues  of  slander 
upon  Luther  and  his  compeers.  Whitfield  was  not  only  op- 
posed by  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser  sort,  who  sought  to  disturb 
his  meetings,  but  the  Seceders  of  Scotland,  the  great  body  of 
the  English  Church,  both  Established  and  Dissenting,  and  a 
large  portion  of  the  Presbyterians  of  America,  placed  them- 
selves in  the  front  rank  of  opposition  to  his  labours.  They 
gibbeted  him  in  the  public  prints,  denounced  him  in  ecclesi- 
astical judicatories,  shut  him  out  of  their  Churches,  and  did  all 
manner  of  evil  against  him.  But  we  have  fallen  upon  other 
times.  We  have  no  Jannes  and  Jambres  among  us.  In  a  way 
most  marvellous,  and  which  we  can  explain  only  by  a  reference 
to  the  direct  putting  forth  of  Divine  restraints  upon  the  minds 
of  men,  all  opposition  is  hushed.  The  few  attempts  to  dis- 
parage it  which  have  been  made  are  positively  too  contemptible 
for  notice. 

7.  We  have  reserved  for  the  last  what  we  regard  as  the  most 
noteworthy  feature  of  this  revival — the  prominence  given  to 
social  prayer.  The  words  of  Zechariah  are  literally  verified  : 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  It  shall  yet  come  to  pass  that 
there  shall  come  people,  and  the  inhabitants  of  many  cities. 
And  the  inhabitants  of  one  city  shall  go  to  another,  saying. 
Let  us  go  speedily  to  pray  before  the  Lord,  and  to  seek  the 
Lord  of  hosts  ;  I  will  go  also.  Yea,  many  people  and  strong 
nations  shall  come  to  seek  the  Lord  of  Hosts  in  Jerusalem,  and 
to  pray  before  the  Lord."  Zech.  viii.  20-22.  Leaving  their 
business  or  pleasures  in  the  week  day  and  assembling  together, 
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not  to  hear  some  great  man  preach,  or  witness  some  pompous 
ceremony,  but  for  the  simple  purpose  of  looking  into  each 
other's  faces  for  sympathy,  and  then  pouring  out  their  hearts 
together  around  the  throne  of  grace.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Christians  should  pray,  and  pray  in  concert,  but  it  is  a  wonder 
that  these  shnple  services  should  be  attended  upon  so  eagerly 
by  such  vast  numbers  of  worldly  men,  who  seem  so  intensely 
interested,  and  all  this  not  the  novelty  of  a  passing  hour,  but 
persevered  in  for  months  without  any  abatement,  but  rather 
perceptible  increase.  Concerted  prayer,  as  an  ordinance  of 
God's  house,  has  not  occupied  hithertofore  that  place  in  the 
Church,  nor  in  the  estimation  of  Christian  people,  which  the 
Bible  assigns  it,  and  which  God  intended  it  should  have.  It  is 
nowhere,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  subordinated  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Word.  Were  the  scenes  of  Pentecost  attri- 
butable to  Peter's  preaching  ?  This  was  an  important  link  in 
the  chain,  but  we  must  follow  it  back  to  that  "  upper  room," 
where  the  apostles,  with  the  women,  continued  with  one  accord 
in  prayer  and  supplication — The  Model  Peayer-Meeting.  A 
full  discussion  of  this  part  of  the  subject  would  take  more 
space  than  we  can  here  devote  to  it,  and  we  dismiss  it  now  with 
the  single  assertion,  that  the  great  lesson  to  the  Churches,  by 
this  revival,  is  the  importance  and  power  of  social  prayer, 
which  we  earnestly  hope  the  whole  of  Christendom  will  have 
the  grace  to  read  and  understand. 

We  do  believe,  and  think  we  can  shew,  good  grounds  for 
cherishing  the  conviction  that,  at  least  in  these  United  States, 
we  are  prepared  for  a  state  of  things  in  reference  to  religion, 
of  which  the  present  awakening,  wonderful  as  it  has  been,  is 
only  as  the  twilight  to  meridian  brightness.  We  rejoice 
greatly  in  what  has  been  done,  but  much  more  do  we  rejoice 
in  the  yet  greater  things  which  we  fondly  hope  are  about  to  be 
done.  It  seems  to  us  that  we  can  see  good  reasons  why  the 
progress  of  the  Church,  in  former  periods,  should  have  been 
slow ;  why,  after  being  greatly  exalted,  she  should  be  let  alone 
to  sink  into  indiiference  and  worldliness ;  why  she  should  be 
subjected  to  the  fiercest  persecutions  ;  why  the  combined  forces 
of  earth  and  hell  should  be  permitted  to  do  their  utmost 
against  her.  But  these  reasons  do  not  appear  to  exist  now  and 
here.  In  what  furnace  are  her  powers  of  endurance  yet  to  be 
tested ;  what  voice  of  slander  has  she  not  outlived  ;  what  form 
of  error  has  she  yet  to  confront ;  what  phase  of  infidelity  has 
yet  to  be  abashed  before  her  rebukes  ?  She  has  fought  her 
great  battles  and  gained  the  victory  in  every  field,  and  against 
every  foe  ;  and  why  should  she  not  now  have  her  promised 
triumph  ?  There  is  not,  at  this  day,  in  any  part  of  the  Christian 
world,  a  controversy  which  awakens  general  interest.      The 
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doctrines  of  grace — the  leading  principles  of  evangelical  truth — 
are  too  firmly  established  throughout  Christendom  ever  to  be 
overthrown.  Their  diffusion  may  be  hindered,  but  cannot 
again  be  endangered,  and  we  dismiss  every  fear  in  reference  to 
their  ultimate  triumph,  as  the  suggestion  of  the  Evil  One. 
There  are  no  perversions  of  the  faith  upheld  with  zeal  and 
ability.  Corrupt  forms  of  Christianity  are  dwindling  and  fast 
losing  their  influence  in  all  parts  of  our  country.  The  as- 
perities of  sect  are  wearing  away,  and  the  different  denomi- 
nations no  longer  regard  themselves  as  pitted  against  each 
other,  but  rather  as  separate  battalions  under  one  leader  and 
commander.  There  is  now  more  concerted  action,  and  more 
harmonious  feeling,  among  evangelical  Christians  of  different 
names,  than  there  ever  has  been  ;  not  that  they  are  giving  up 
their  denominational  distinctions,  but  they  are  renouncing  ex- 
clusiveness  and  bigotry,  and  that  is  all  we  care  for.  If  we 
look  into  the  political  and  social  condition  of  our  country  we 
can  find  nothing  like  it  in  the  past.  The  attention  of  the  public 
is  not  absorbed  with  any  political  or  social  question,  as  it  often 
has  been  in  previous  years.  It  is  strangely  true  that  men 
cannot  be  interested  in  anything  else  than  in  things  that 
concern  them  as  moral  and  accountable  beings.  When  all 
these  things  are  viewed,  in  connection  with  God's  oft-declared 
purpose  to  convert  the  world,  we  cannot  fail  to  regard  them  as 
indications  that  "  the  time  to  favour  Zion — yea,  the  set  time — 
has  come." 

Our  soul  glows  with  the  thought,  that  the  Head  of  the  Church 
designs  to  make  this  country  a  prominent  instrument  in  bring- 
ing forward  the  latter-day  glory.  It  was  the  bold  utterance  of 
a  far-seeing  man,*  more  than  an  hundred  years  ago: — God  has 
already  put  that  honour  upon  the  other  continent,  that  Christ 
was  born  there  literally,  and  there  made  the  purchase  of  re- 
demption ;  so  as  Providence  observes  a  kind  of  equal  distribu- 
tion of  things,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  great  spiritual  birth 
of  Christ,  and  the  most  glorious  application  of  redemption,  is 
to  begin  in  this.  If  he  could  see  our  coun.try  as  it  now  exists, 
and  contemplate  its  relations  to  the  other  governments  of  the 
earth,  how  greatly  would  this  conjecture  be  strengthened.  Our 
geographical  position,  our  rapidly  increasing  population,  our 
extent  of  territory,  our  plentiful  harvests,  our  growing  com- 
merce, our  enterprising  people,  our  free  government,  our  com- 
mon language,  our  educational  facilities,  our  noble  charities, 
our  churches  enjoying  the  protection  but  untrammelled  by  al- 
liance with  the  State,  the  general  diffusion  of  the  means  of 
grace,  our  missionary  operations,  our  past  history,  where  the 
hand  of  a  benignant  Providence  is  so  often  and  so  distinctly 

*  Edwards. 
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visible — all  these  mark  us  out  for  great  things,  for  a  prominent 
place  in  the  future  of  the  world's  history. 

We  suppose  that  our  wisest  statesmen  have  not  yet  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  bright  destiny  which  awaits  us  as  a  Christian 
nation.     What  God  intends  to  do  with  the  effete  and  rotten 
despotisms  of  the  East,  or  with  the  unsteady  and  gospel-hating 
monarchies  of  Europe,  we  pretend  not  to  say,  only  that  he  will 
overturn,  and  overturn,  and  overturn,  until  they  are  prepared 
for  the  truth.     But  the  revolutions,  both  ecclesiastical  and 
civil,  which  will  have  to  be  gone  through  there,  will  not  be 
needed  here.     In  these  respects  our  United  States  are  ready. 
The  machinery  is  in  working  order.     It  only  remains  that  the 
motive  power  be  applied  ;  that  the  Spirit  of  life  and  power 
animate  every  part,  and  fill  to  the  uttermost  every  capacity  ; 
that  the  energies  of  the  Church  be  developed  ;  that  every  one, 
from  the  minister  to  the  lowliest  slave,  in  his  own  sphere  and 
place,  obey  the  command  of  the  great  householder,  "  Go  work 
to-day  in  my  vineyard.''     "We  do  not  need  another  gospel ;  we 
do  not  need  a  Spirit  of  more  grace,  or  tenderness,  or  energy  ; 
nor  do  we  need  motives  to  action  more  numerous  or  more 
urgent.     We  only  need  that  this  gospel  be  received  more  fully 
by  God's  people  ;  that  the  Church  be  moulded  more  entirely 
by  it ;  that  they  walk  in  this  light,  and  go  forth  with  cheerful 
hearts,  and  ready  hands,  to  the  work  which  it  assigns  them. 
We  only  need  more  copious  eifusions  of  the  same  Spirit,  a  more 
wide-spread  and  permanent  conviction  of  His  personality  and 
power,  and  more  importunate  pleading  for  His  presence  and 
influence.     We  only  need  that  the  motives  furnished  be  felt  ; 
that  our  souls  be  opened  fully  to  their  influence ;  that  they 
permeate  our  whole  natures,  energizing  every  faculty,  and 
making  each  person,  in   the  station  where  Providence  has 
placed  him,  a  burning  and  shining  light.     We  do  not  need 
other  ecclesiastical  organizations,  but  that  the  powers  of  God's 
Church,  purchased  by  His  own  blood,  be  brought  into  full  ex- 
ercise ;  that  they  be  directed  and  converged,  with  the  full  ten- 
sion of  their  capabilities,  to  the  sole  work  of  glorifying  God 
in  the  conversion  of  souls,  and  the  up-building  of  Zion's  walls. 
The  world  has  yet  to  learn  what  momentous  results  can  be 
brought  about  by  the  "  prayers  and  pains"  of  a  single  man. 
The  moral  force  of  which  even  one  individual  is  capable,  whose 
heart  is  fired  with  love  to  the  Saviour,  and  all  whose  energies 
are  concentrated  at  all  times,  with  singleness  of  purpose,  to  the 
one  thing  of  doing  the  will,  and  promoting  the  glory  of  the 
Saviour,  is  an  experiment  we  verily  believe  yet  to  be  tried. 
If  Paul  be  an  exception,  he  is  the  only  one  which  the  history 
of  the  past  affords.     While  his  example  deserves  to  be  studied 
and  followed,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  nearly  it  may  be 
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copied  by  those  who  are  furnished  only  with  the  ordinary  ope- 
rations of  the  Spirit,  but  who  certainly  enjoy  brighter  light, 
and  live  in  more  propitious  times.  If  we  have  yet  to  learn 
what  even  one  man  can  effect,  how  can  we  even  conceive  of 
the  results  to  be  produced  by  the  concerted  movements  and 
combined  forces  of  the  whole  Church — by  the  millions  of  loyal 
hearts  and  ready  hands  throughout  Christendom,  or  even  in 
our  own  country  !  When  God  made  the  natural  world,  he 
made  it  out  of  nothing,  but  when  he  comes  to  build  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  he  finds  the  material  furnished  and  workmen 
ready  for  the  labour — materials  which  he  has  furnished,  and 
workmen  whom  he  has  made  ready  by  his  power  and  grace. 
We  repeat  it,  then,  and  we  do  it  with  emphasis,  that  what  the 
Church  now  needs,  is  simply  a  fuller  development  of  the  ener- 
gies which  she  now  has  in  possession.  Let  this  be  realized  or 
approximated,  (as  it  is  now  being  approximated),  and  Zion 
shall  have  put  on  her  strength  ;  the  rebuke  of  God's  people 
shall  be  taken  away  from  off  all  the  earth  ;  the  glorious  things 
spoken  of  the  city  of  the  living  God  will  be  speedily 
realized ;  her  intended  influence  upon  those  without  will  be 
fully  exerted  ;  God's  Kingdom  will  come,  and  the  whole  world 
be  filled  with  llis  glory. 

We  are  fully  persuaded  that,  under  the  application  of  the 
forces  which  the  Church  now  has,  (always  including,  in  our 
idea  of  the  Church,  not  only  ordinances  of  Christ's  appoint- 
ment, but  also  the  presence  of  the  life  giving  Spirit),  many 
impediments  to  the  progress  of  the  gospel,  which  now  seem 
mountains,  will  dwindle  into  mole-hills,  and  many  things 
which  we  now  deplore  in  the  Church  itself,  will  slough  off  and 
be  seen  no  more.  The  wise  physician  expends  his  skill  and 
medicine  upon  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  does  not  assail 
merely  outward  manifestation.  This  latter,  though  incon- 
venient, or  even  painful  to  the  patient,  will,  he  knows,  in  due 
time  disappear,  if  the  source  from  whence  it  comes  be  dried 
uj).  Let  the  minister  beware  lest  he  spend  his  strength  in 
vain,  who  directs  his  energies  to  excrescences — who  does  only 
the  surface  work.  It  is  the  truth  that  makes  free,  and  the 
grand  work  of  the  minister  is  to  hold  forth  the  Word  of  life. 
"  By  manifestations  of  the  truth,  commending  ourselves  to 
every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God."  He  may  be 
called  to  rebuke  and  to  expose  corruption,  but  this  is  by  no 
manner  of  means  his  chief  office ;  he  is  to  bring  the  truth  in 
its  native  force,  and  life,  and  simplicity,  in  direct  contact  with 
the  hearts  of  men.  Let  this  great  work  of  his  ministry  be 
done  with  earnest  and  believing  zeal  by  every  ambassador  of 
Christ !  And  let  the  many  and  pressing  motives  resting  upon 
all  of  God's  people  everywhere,  and  at  all  times,  to  make  per- 
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sonal  and  unceasing  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  be  clearly 
and  fully  set  before  them  !  By  the  grace  of  God  they  cannot 
fail  to  respond,  in  yet  greater  diligence  and  activity,  than  they 
have  ever  put  forth. 

What  God  is  able  to  do,  and  intends  to  do  for  the  world 
through  the  Church,  is  a  thought  which  deserves  to  be  care- 
fully pondered  at  this  juncture.  Think  of  the  arm  that  is 
full  of  power — able  to  accomplish  all  His  purposes,  and  to  ful- 
fil all  His  promises,  even  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  above 
all  that  we  are  able  to  ask  or  think — of  the  boundless  stores 
of  grace  treasured  up  in  Christ — the  efficacy  of  His  blood — the 
power  of  His  Spirit — His  absolute  dominion  over  all  things  ! 
In  estimating  what  God  can  do,  or  will  do,  we  have  a  more 
sure  guide  than  the  record  of  what  he  has  done.  With  the 
light  of  inspired  prophecy,  we  can  look  with  open  prospect 
into  the  future  of  the  Church's  history.  It  is  not  like  the 
past,  stained  with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  groaning  under  the  iron 
wheel  of  power,  overgrown  Avith  the  rank  weeds  of  heresy,  and 
weighed  down  under  a  load  of  hypocrisy  and  formality  in  her 
own  bosom.  Our  eyes  open  upon  other  scenes  in  looking  to 
the  future.  We  see  Zion  rising  from  the  dust  and  putting  on 
her  beautiful  garments  ;  all  organizations  of  error  and  super- 
stition swept  away,  and  all  false  doctrines  exploded  and  re- 
nounced ;  the  voice  of  strife  brought  low,  and  God's  people 
having  one  heart  and  way,  that  they  may  fear  Him  for  ever. 
We  see  kings,  and  all  in  authority,  bringing  their  glory  and 
exerting  all  their  influence  in  favour  of  pure  religion ;  all  nations 
acknowledging  the  divinity  of  the  gospel,  and  imbibing  and 
rejoicing  in  its  truths;  converts  gathered  "in  flocks,  as  clouds 
and  as  doves  to  their  windows."  We  see  all  her  reproach 
taken  away,  the  days  of  her  mourning  ended,  and  all  worldly 
interest  vieing  with  each  other  in  heaping  honours  upon  her. 
We  see  commerce,  wealth,  station,  learning,  and  science,  pour- 
ing their  varied  tributes  into  her  lap.  We  see  her  people  "  all 
righteous,''  piety  pervading  and  controlling  all  secular  business, 
and  the  common  utensils  of  life  dedicated  to  holy  purposes. 
We  see  the  fetters  of  ignorance  broken  from  the  lowliest,  and 
knowledge  increased  in  the  earth.  We  behold  types  of 
Christian  character  differing  greatly  from  what  is  now  common, 
the  child  shall  die  an  hundred  years  old,  the  feeble  shall  be  as 
David,  and  a  little  one  shall  become  a  thousand.  We  see  the 
river  of  grace  widening  and  deepening,  salvation  running  down 
our  streets,  waters  to  swim  in,  a  river  that  cannot  be  passed 
over.  We  see  the  earth  becoming  abundantly  fruitful,  and 
multitudes  of  the  sore  calamities  which  prevailed  taken  away, 
and  a  universal  blessing  of  God  upon  the  whole  world  of 
mankind  through  the  Church — upon  their  bodies  and  souls, 
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upon  their  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  ;  and  God  shall 
rejoice  over  them,  as  a  bridegroom  rejoiceth  over  his  bride. 
We  hear  songs  from  the  utmost  ends  of  the  earth,  even  glory 
to  the  righteous ;  yea,  more,  a  great  voice  of  much  people  in 
heaven,  as  it  were  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  and  as  the 
voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  mighty  thunderings, 
saying,  Alleluia  ;  for  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth.  But 
we  cannot  depict  a  hundredth  part  of  what  prophecy  unfolds 
to  the  eye  of  faith.  Let  him  that  readeth,  understand  !  Let 
these  things  be  studied  more  and  more,  be  engraven  upon  the 
heart's  of  God's  people,  and  stand  forth  as  certainties  towards 
which  their  efforts  and  prayers  should  be  directed  !  Our  hope 
reposes  upon  two  immutable  things,  the  Word  and  oath  of  the 
Living  God.  ^^  As  truly  as  I  live,  all  the  earth  shall  be  filled 
with  the  glory  of  the  Lord."  Hath  he  spoken,  and  shall  he  not 
make  it  good  ? 

It  is  too  early  to  sum  up  the  results  of  a  work  which  is  yet 
in  its  incipiency,  nay,  they  cannot  be  fully  reached  on  earth, 
but  will  doubtless  furnish  mines  of  research,  to  be  fully 
explored  in  the  heavenly  state.  Still,  much  has  been  done, 
and  much  more  is  in  process  of  being  done,  which  can  be  easily 
noted.  Thousands  of  souls  have  already  been  converted  to 
God — saved  from  hell  and  made  to  taste  the  joys  of  redeeming 
love.  And  if  there  had  only  been  so  much  as  one,  it  would 
have  over-paid  a  million-fold  the  thought,  and  effort,  and  time, 
which  have  been  expended  in  this  revival.  Thousands  more 
of  worldly,  unconverted  men,  have  been  impressed  with  the 
thought,  as  they  never  were  before,  that  there  is  a  reality  in 
the  religion  of  the  Bible,  and  this  impression  may,  in  many 
cases,  ripen  into  deep  conviction,  and  ultimate  conversion. 
Hypocrites  are  seeing  the  sandy  basis  of  their  hopes,  and  are 
seeking  the  sure  foundation.  The  large  numbers  of  young  men 
brought  into  the  Church,  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  upon 
nearly  all  the  Colleges  of  our  land,  is  a  noticeable  feature  in  the 
great  work ;  and  Providence  would  seem  plainly  to  design 
crowding  our  Theological  Seminaries  so  as  to  meet  the  loud 
and  earnest  calls  for  more  ministers,  with  which  all  the  churches 
have  been  resounding  for  years  past.  God  has  a  great  harvest, 
and  he  is  now  sending  forth  the  labourers  to  gather  it.  Many 
a  drowsy  minister  has  already  been  shaken  out  of  his  sloth  and 
worldliness ;  and  the  sinking  hearts  and  flagging  energies  of 
others,  complaining,  "Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  report," 
have  been  revived,  fresh  ardour  lighted  up  within  them,  and 
their  efficiency  increased  an  hundred  fold.  Every  pastor  has, 
without  doubt,  felt  and  mourned  over  it  as  one  of  the  chief 
obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the  gospel,  that  his  labours  were  not 
seconded  by  the  prayers  and  efforts  of  his  own  people.     For 
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the  want  of  this  co-operation  on  their  part,  much  of  what  he 
does  is  as  water  spilled  upon  the  ground,  and  much  more  of 
what  he  might  do  is  left  undone.  The  inconsistencies  and 
faithlessness  of  professors,  and  the  hackwardness  of  those  who 
are  true  Christians,  to  come  up  to  the  measure  of  their  duty, 
have  ever  stood  as  huge  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  Churcli's 
progress.  This  hindrance  is  now  being  taken  out  of  the  way. 
The  soldiers  of  the  Cross  are  rallying  to  the  banner  of  the 
Captain  of  Salvation.  Christians  are  shewing  themselves  liv- 
ing men  and  working  men.  God's  people  are  being  quickened, 
and  their  energies  developed,  after  a  manner  hitherto  unex- 
ampled ;  opportunities  of  usefulness  are  being  improved,  which 
were  formerly  left  to  slip  by  disregarded  ;  effort  is  being 
pushed  forth  to  the  highways  and  hedges  ;  places  are  now 
found  accessible  to  Christian  labour,  which  were  thought  barred 
against  entrance.  An  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  missionary 
work,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  which  it  particularly  needed, 
and  the  fruits  of  which  will  be  gathered  after  many  days. 
Bigotry,  sloth,  worldliness,  and  all  forms  of  selfishness  in  the 
Church,  have  received  a  rebuke,  from  which,  we  pray  God, 
they  may  never  recover. 

All  these  are  things  in  which  the  finger  of  God  must  be  seen, 
and  for  which  God  must  be  thanked  by  every  Christian  heart ! 
Let  us  rejoice  in  them,  every  one  !  Let  our  mouth  be  filled 
with  laughter,  and  our  tongue  with  singing !  For  what  has 
been  done,  let  us  thank  God  and  take  courage ! 

And  yet,  we  rejoice  not  so  much  in  this  as  in  the  state  of 
preparation  in  which  the  Church  is  manifestly  being  placed, 
for  accomplishing  a  thousand-fold  more  than  has  yet  been 
effected.  The  unrepealed  command  of  her  ascending  Lord  is, 
"  go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature."  She  dare  not  slacken  her  energies  nor  restrain  her 
prayers,  while  so  much  as  one  of  our  race,  however  insigni- 
ficant or  distant,  remains  unsaved.  She  is  now  being  brought 
to  see  lier  duty,  to  understand  her  mission,  to  feel  her  re- 
sponsibility, and  to  concentrate  her  energies  upon  her  proper 
work. 

Here  is  a  vision  for  the  eye  of  faith.  Behold  a  white  cloud, 
and  upon  the  cloud  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man,  having 
upon  his  head  a  golden  crown,  and  in  his  hand  a  sharp  sickle, 
and  a  voice  comes  to  him,  "  Thrust  in  thy  sickle  and  reap,  for 
the  time  is  come  for  thee  to  reap,  for  the  harvest  of  the  earth  is 
ripe." 
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Art.  YI. — Vetus  et  Novum  Testamentum,  ex  Antiquissimo 
Codice  Vaticano.  Edidit  Angelus  Maius,  S.R.E.  Card. 
Romae  :  Joseph  Spithover.     1857.     5  vols.  4to, 

A  GREAT  event  in  the  history  of  biblical  science  has  just  taken 
place.  The  celebrated  Vatican  manuscript  (B),  which  had  so 
long  excited  the  desires,  and  tantalized  the  hopes  of  scholars, 
has  at  last,  professedly  at  least,  been  given  to  the  world.  That 
edition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  founded  on  this  MS., 
which  it  was  well  known  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  late 
Cardinal  Mai  during  many  years  of  his  life,  was  published  in  five 
handsome  volumes,  some  months  ago  at  Rome ;  and  it  is  now 
accessible  to  all  who  can  pay  the  somewhat  formidable  price 
charged  for  it  (eight  or  ten  guineas,  according  to  the  paper),  or 
who,  like  ourselves,  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  it  in  any 
of  the  great  public  libraries  of  this  country. 

Various  causes  have  combined  to  render  the  interest  felt  by 
Biblical  scholars  in  this  oft-announced,  but  long-delayed  publi- 
cation, unprecedently  great.  For  one  thing,  it  is  almost  univer- 
sally admitted,  that  the  MS.  of  which  it  promised  to  be  a  trans- 
script,  is  the  oldest  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  known  to  be  in 
existence.  This  fact,  of  course,  imparts  the  very  highest  import- 
ance to  the  readings  of  the  MS.  for  critical  purposes,  and  renders 
it  most  desirable  that  these  should  be  accurately  ascertained. 
But  hitherto,  that  has  been  found  impossible.  The  greatest 
difficulty  has  been  felt  in  discovering  with  certainty  what  are 
the  readings  of  this  famous  Codex  ;  and  this  difficulty,  no  less 
than  its  intrinsic  value,  has  kept  alive  the  most  intense  eager- 
ness among  sacred  critics,  for  the  appearance  of  that  publica- 
tion, of  which  we  now  propose  to  lay  some  account  before  our 
readers. 

Scarcely  anything  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  Vatican 
MS.  ;  and  it  is  on  internal  and  paliEographic  grounds  exclu- 
sively, that  the  general  agreement  which  prevails  among  scho- 
lars as  to  its  high  antiquity,  has  been  attained.  The  work  before 
us  assumes  the  existence  of  such  agreement,  and  can  hardly  be 
said  to  make  any  attempt  to  exhibit  the  arguments  on  which  it 
rests.  No  prolegomena  are  prefixed,  and  only  a  few  brief  notes 
are  scattered  throughout  the  volumes.  There  are  two  prefaces 
to  be  sure,  one  by  Vercellone,  an  accomplished  Barnabite  at 
Rome,  on  whom  the  task  of  completing  the  work  for  publication 
was  devolved  by  the  executors  of  Mai,  and  the  other  by  the 
Cardinal  himself  But  these  prefaces  reveal  little  that  was 
previously  uliknown.  They  are  principally  occupied  with 
eulogies  on  the  MS.,  and  with  a  statement  of  the  difficulties 
which  have  been  experienced  in  editing  it — difficulties  which,-a3 
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we  shall  afterwards  see,  have  arisen  chiefly  from  the  absurd  and 
uncritical  plan,  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  undertaking 
has  been  pursued. 

There  is,  however,  one  fact  stated  by  Vercellone  in  a  note  to 
his  preface,  which  adds  a  little  to  our  scanty  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  MS.,  and  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  Mai  as  well  as  all  former  investigatoi-s.  He  tells  us  that  in 
the  inventory  of  MSS.,  belonging  to  the  Palatine  (now  the 
Vatican)  library,  made  in  the  year  1 475,  there  is  a  Greek  MS. 
which  is  described  in  the  following  terms — "Biblia  in  tribus 
columnis  ex  membrana  in  rubro."  He  further  states  that,  in 
another  index  of  the  books  of  the  same  library  formed  in  1 533, 
the  same  Bible  "  in  red"  is  again  mentioned,  and  that  it  is  also 
recorded  respecting  it  in  this  second  catalogue,  that  the 
word  £[3d6/jbrj  occurs  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  of  its  third 
leaf  Now,  this,  he  informs  us,  is  actually  the  case  with  the 
Vatican  MS.,  the  word  mentioned  being  the  last  word  of  the  first 
page  of  its  third  leaf  at  Genesis  viii.  4.  Hence  he  concludes  that 
this  valuable  Codex  has  been  numbered  among  the  treasures  of 
the  Vatican  from  the  very  formation  of  that  library ;  but  how 
it  was  procured,  or  from  what  region  it  was  brought,  he  professes 
himself  totally  unable  to  determine. 

Mai  himself  seems  to  have  had  an  intention  of  inserting  some 
description  of  the  MS.  in  the  present  work,  had  he  been  spared 
to  witness  its  completion,  but  Vercellone  modestly  excuses  him- 
self for  having  declined  the  execution  of  this  purpose  of  his 
predecessor,  and  simply  refers  to  what  had  already  been  accom- 
plished by  others.  And  happily,  we  possess  a  pretty  full  ac- 
count of  it  which  was  published  by  Hug  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  Like  many  other  literary  treasures,  the  Vatican 
Codex  was  conveyed  to  Paris  during  the  triumphant  career  of 
Napoleon,  and  was  by  him  intrusted  for  a  time  to  the  hands  of 
the  celebrated  scholar  who  has  been  mentioned.  Unfortunately, 
Hug  does  not  seem  to  have  felt  the  desirableness  of  employing 
the  opportunity  which  was  then  enjoyed,  for  making  a  thorough 
collation  of  the  MS.  ;  but  he  carefully  examined  it,  and  has 
furnished  us  with  some  very  interesting  details  of  its  general 
character  and  appearance.  This  description  has  often  been  re- 
peated :  it  has  indeed  been  the  great  source  from  which  all  those 
writers  who  have  subsequently  noticed  the  MS.  have  derived 
their  information,  but,  as  it  may  still  be  new  to  some  of  our 
readers,  and  as  some  account  of  the  MS.  itself  seems  natural  and 
necessary,  before  proceeding  to  notice  more  particularly  a  work 
which  professes  to  make  us  acquainted  with  its  contents,  we 
shall  here  present  a  condensed  statement  of  the  leading  par- 
ticulars which  are  known  regarding  it. 

It  contains  in  one  volume  the  whole  of  the  Old  and  New 
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Testaments,  with  the  following  exceptions : — The  book  of 
Genesis  is  deficient  from  the  beginning  to  chapter  xlvi,  28  ;  the 
Psalms  are  wanting  from  Ps.  cv.27  to  Ps.  cxxxvii.  6  ;  and  the  New 
Testament  ends  with  Heb.  ix.  J  4,  the  last  words  of  the  ancient 
writing  being  these,  afM^iMov  ra»  ©soD.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  order  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  is  different  in 
the  ancient  codices  from  that  to  which  we  are  now  accustomed, 
so  that  the  deficiency  which  has  been  mentioned,  does  not 
imply  so  much  as  the  reader  may  be  apt  to  imagine.  It  was 
usual  in  early  times  to  place  the  general  epistles  before  those  of 
Paul ;  and  hence  while  the  epistle  to  Philemon,  the  pastoral 
epistles,  the  latter  part  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Apo- 
calypse, are  all  wanting  in  this  MS.,  the  epistles  of  Peter,  John, 
James,  and  Jude,  have  all  been  preserved.  A  recent  hand  has 
added  to  the  original  MS.  all  those  parts  which  had  perished,  with 
the  exception  of  the  pastoral  epistles ;  but  as  these  additions 
possess  little  or  no  critical  value,  other  and  more  trustworthy 
MSS.  have  in  this  edition  been  made  use  of  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiencies. 

The  ancient  MS.  is  written  on  very  thin  parchment,  in  uncial 
characters  of  uniform  size  and  beautiful  execution  ;  but  the  re- 
touching to  which  the  letters  have  in  many  places  oftener  than 
once  been  subjected,  has  deprived  them  to  a  considerable  extent 
of  the  neatness  and  finish  which  they  once  possessed.  They  have 
been  remarked  as  bearing  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the 
characters  contained  in  the  rolls  found  at  Herculaneum,  and 
especially  to  those  of  the  treatise  te^/  iMovsixng,  the  first  of  these 
rolls  which  was  unfolded.  This  fact  of  itself  indicates  a  high 
antiquity,  and  the  presumption  thus  furnished  as  to  age,  is 
confirmed  by  other  appearances  presented  by  the  MS.  No  ac- 
cents or  breathings  appear  in  the  original  writing,  and  where 
these  are  found,  they  have  manifestly  been  added  by  a  later 
hand.  There  is  no  division  between  the  letters,  and  no  trace  of 
interpunction  exists.  Neither  the  Euthalian,  nor  even  the 
Ammonian  sections  appear ;  and  these  latter,  we  know,  were 
commonly  made  use  of  in  the  gospels  from  the  fourth  century. 
The  only  thing  which  occurs  to  denote  a  pause,  is  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  MS.  a  space  about  the  breadth  of  one  letter  or 
rather  less  is  left  vacant  at  the  completion  of  a  narrative  or  dis- 
course. Thus,  as  we  learn  from  the  work  before  us,  a  break 
occurs  after  to/w  in  John  xiv.  81,  shewing  that  the  transcriber 
deemed  the  address  of  our  Lord  there  completed,  and  connected 
the  words  which  follow  rather  with  the  subsequent  than  the 
preceding  chapter.  Initial  letters  are  not  distinguished  in  the 
MS.  from  the  rest ;  and  there  is  no  attempt  at  ornamentation, 
as  so  frequently  appears  in  the  Alexandrian  MS.  (A),  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum. 
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A  very  peculiar  appearance  is  presented  by  the  Vatican 
Codex,  both  when  shut  and  opened.  Its  width  is  greater  than 
its  height,  so  that  it  looks  like  a  roll,  although  it  is  in  fact  a 
bound  book.  It  has  three  columns  of  writing  on  each  page, 
and  thus  on  being  opened  for  inspection,  it  presents  six  columns 
to  the  eye  of  the  reader, — another  indication,  as  those  versed  in 
such  matters  are  agreed,  of  its  extreme  antiquity.  Altogether  it 
is  certain  that  Vercellone  does  not  overstate  the  case,  when  he 
says  in  his  preface,  that  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  this  MS.  was 
written  with  very  great  care  in  the  course  of  the  fourth,  or  at 
the  very  latest,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  :  and  Tre- 
gelles  seems  inclined  to  award  it  a  still  higher  antiquity,  for 
''  how  much  older"  he  says,  "  it  may  be  than  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  we  have  no  means  of  determining." 

Now,  as  the  existence  of  this  unrivalled  MS.  has  long  been 
known  to  scholars,  it  cannot  be  deemed  matter  of  surprise  that 
an  earnest  desire  has  often  been  expressed  for  the  thorough 
examination  and  publication  of  its  readings.     But  until  now, 
no  systematic  endeavour  has  been  made  by  those  in  whose  cus- 
tody the  MS.  has  so  long  remained,  to  gratify  this  most  natural 
and  notorious  longing  of  all  Biblical  critics.     It  has  been  kept 
close  in  its  prison  in  the  Vatican,  and  only  a  stolen  glance  as  it 
were  has  been  permitted  to  be  had  of  its  precious  contents. 
There  were,  indeed,  previous  to  the  present  publication,  three 
professed  collations  of  the  MS.  in  the  hands  of  scholars,  but  in 
none  of  them  could  confidence  be  placed.     The  first  of  these 
was  made  by  Bartolocci,  a  former  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  in 
1669,  and  is  extremely  defective.     The  second  was  made  in  the 
early  part  of  last  century  for  the  great  Benfcley, — a  man  who,  in 
addition  to  being  perhaps  the  ripest  scholar  that  England  has 
ever  produced,  possesses  this  e^special  claim  on  the  respect  of 
sacred  critics,  that  in  the  year  1716,  he  brought  forward  the 
noble  scheme  of  restoring  the  original  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment exactly  as  it  stood  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  without,  as  he 
said,  the  difference  of  twenty  words,  or  even  of  twenty  particles. 
The  third  collation  was  made  by  Birch  at  the  request  and  ex- 
pense of  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  was  published  at  Copenhagen 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.     Birch  is  styled  by 
the  editor  of  the  work  before  us,  "■  chief  "  among  all  the'coUators 
of  the  MS.,  but  scholars  generally  have  not  been  disposed  to 
place  so  high  a  value  on  the  result  of  his  labours  in  this  depart- 
ment, as  on  that  which  was  secured  by  Bentley.     And  if  we  are 
to  judge  of  Birch's  collation  by  the  evidence  which  is  furnished 
in  the  very  work  which  thus  extols  him,  we  shall  not  be  in- 
clined to  give  it  a  very  high  place  in  our  estimation.     There  is  a 
long  list  appended  to  the  fifth  volume  of  this  edition,  of  errors 
which  have  been  detected  in  Birch's  account  of  the  readings  of 
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the  MS.,  and  not  a  few  of  these  are  of  very  considerable  import- 
ance. Thus  we  are  told  by  Birch  that  in  John  xix.  11,  the 
reading  is  dsdo^ujevriv,  while  it  is  in  reality  dzdo/u^svov  as  in  the  Textus 
lieceptus,  and  that  in  Acts  il  38,  the  reading  of  the  MS.  is  ruMw, 
whereas  it  really  is  i//AW!/,  as  represented  in  the  collation  of  Bentley. 
These  examples  are  sufficient  to  shew  our  readers  how  much  un- 
certainty has,  up  to  the  present  date,  prevailed  as  to  the  actual 
readings  of  the  celebrated  Vatican  Codex,  and  to  convince  them 
that  after  all  which  had  been  done,  there  was  still  cause  for  the 
desire  so  earnestly  expressed  by  Biblical  scholars,  that  it  should 
yet  be  subjected  to  a  more  accurate  and  trustworthy  examina- 
tion, and  its  contents  made  more  available  for  the  purposes  of 
sacred  criticism. 

And  once  and  again,  have  they  been  promised  the  gratifica- 
tion of  this  desire.  So  long  ago  as  1836,  Dr  (now  Cardinal) 
Wiseman,  in  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Connection  of  Science  and 
Kevelation,'"  stung  by  the  taunt,  apparently  but  too  well  founded, 
that  his  Church  was  indiflPerent  or  inimical  to  the  advancement 
of  sacred  learning,  declared  that  already  for  ten  years  Cardinal 
Mai  had  been  engaged  on  an  edition  of  the  famous  Vatican  MS., 
and  that  it  was  nearly  ready  for  publication.  Years  however 
passed  away,  and  the  promised  work  had  not  yet  appeared. 
Nothing  more  was  heard  of  it  till  1842,  when  the  hopes  of  scho- 
lars were  again  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  by  a  paragraph  which 
went  the  round  of  the  literary  journals  of  Europe,  to  the  effect 
that  the  forthcoming  edition  of  the  MS.  was  in /ac  simile,  and 
might  shortly  be  expected  to  appear.  But  once  more  years 
passed  away,  and  still  no  edition  of  the  sacred  Soiptures  in 
Greek  issued  from  the  Roman  press.  A  general  feeling  of  scep- 
ticism now  began  to  prevail  as  to  the  existence  of  any  such  work 
as  that  which  had  been  so  often  announced,  or  at  least  as  to  any 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  at  Home  to  give  their 
sanction  to  its  publication.  Mr  Home,  in  the  ninth  edition  of  his 
"  Introduction,"  after  recounting  the  many  delusive  promises 
to  which  we  have  referred,  expressed  a  strong  doubt  as  to  any 
edition  of  the  original  Scriptures  being  ever  allowed  to  come 
forth  from  Rome,  and  hinted  that  the  objection  of  Pope  Pius 
VI.  to  Spoletti's  projected  publication  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus, 
— that  it  "  differed  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  might  therefore, 
if  made  known  to  the  public,  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  re- 
vealed religion,''  would  probably  be  held  a  sufficient  objection 
still,  and  would  always,  while  Rome  remained  what  she  was, 
prevent  the  long -promised  publication. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  leading  Biblical  critics  of  the  day, 
were  not  idle  in  seeking  to  improve,  as  best  they  might,  the 
stinted  opportunities  which  were  afforded  them  of  inspecting 
the   precious   manuscript.      Both   Tischendorf  and   Tregelles, 
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anxiously  craved  permission  to  collate  it.  They  were  only, 
however,  allowed  to  see  it.  By  a  kind  of  refined  cruelty,  more 
natural  perhaps  at  Rome  than  anywhere  else,  access  to  look  at 
the  MS.  was  not  difficult  to  be  obtained,  but  no  permission  could 
be  procured  to  transcribe  any  of  its  readings.  Tischendorf  suc- 
ceeded only  in  examining  a  few  particular  passages;  and 
Tregelles,  though  he  spent  five  months  in  Rome  for  the  express 
purpose  of  collating  it,  could  never  obtain  the  requisite  permis- 
sion to  do  so,  and  had  to  content  himself  with  making  sure  of 
the  readings  in  one  or  two  much -controverted  passages.  What 
an  illustration  was  thus  furnished  of  the  kind  of  spirit  which 
reigns  in  the  professed  capital  of  Christendom  !  The  Roman 
authorities  were  not  ashamed  to  compel  two  such  men  as 
Tischendorf  and  Tregelles — men  whose  lives  have  been  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  sacred  study,  and  who  have  laid  Christians  of 
every  denomination  under  obligations  which  can  never  be  for- 
gotten,— to  hover  around  the  object  of  their  desire,  as  if  they 
meditated  some  criminal  design  upon  it,  and  at  last,  to  turn 
their  faces  homewards,  in  all  the  bitterness  of  fruitless  solicita- 
tion and  heartfelt  disappointment  I 

A  gleam  of  hope  shone  upon  the  friends  of  sacred  criticism, 
through  the  political  troubles  of  1848.  In  that  year,  as  is  well 
known,  the  Pope  was  compelled  to  flee  from  Rome,  and  Mai 
himself  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  seize  the  opportunity 
then  afforded  him  of  sending  forth  his  work  to  the  world. 
Negotiations  for  this  purpose  were  entered  into  with  a  publisher 
at  Berlin,  but,  unfortunately,  came  to  nothing  ;  and  the  speedy 
restoration  of  the  Papal  Government,  put  an  end  to  the  freedom 
which  had  for  a  moment  been  enjoyed,  and  to  the  hope  which 
that  freedom  had  enkindled. 

When  Mai  died  in  1854,  it  became  more  doubtful  than  ever, 
whether  the  volumes  which  it  was  now  certain  he  had  prepared, 
would  ever  be  allowed  to  see  the  light.  Last  year,  however,  a 
preface  was  published  by  Vercellone,  and  circulated  throughout 
Europe,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  publication  would  take 
place  without  any  further  delay.  This  again  roused  the  lan- 
guishing hopes  of  scholars,  but  so  often  had  they  been  disap- 
pointed, that  a  large  amount  of  incredulity  now  mingled  with 
their  expectation.  They  had  waited  long  and  eagerly  for  the 
promised  publication.  Not  more  earnestly  does  the  astronomer 
anticipate  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun — a  transit  of  Venus  over  the 
solar  disc, — or  the  return  to  sight  of  a  blazing  comet  after  it  has 
been  buried  for  a  hundred  years  in  the  impenetrable  depths  of 
space,  than  had  the  students  of  God's  Word  looked  for  the 
appearance  in  print  of  the  chief  of  all  the  codices.  But,  unlike 
those  rare  astral  phenomena  to  which  we  have  referred,  there 
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was  really  no  certainty  attainable,  that  this  great  literary  event 
would  ever  take  place. 

"  Solem  quis  dicere  falsum 
Audeat" 

is  a  very  valid  challenge  in  the  mouth  of  the  astronomer,  and 
may  well  serve  to  keep  up  an  assured  hope  in  his  lieart  through 
many  long  years  of  expectation,  because  it  expresses  his  firm 
conviction,  that  the  interesting  event  to  which  he  looks  forward 
will  at  last  take  place.  But,  alas  !  no  such  confidence  cou  d  be 
placed  in  the  promises  of  Rome.  A  lengthened  experience  had 
shewn  that  these  might  be  made  and  broken,  so  that  it  was  very 
doubtful  what  dependance  could  be  placed  even  upon  the  word 
of  a  prince  of  the  Church  living  among  ourselves,  when  in  the 
course  of  last  spring  he  again  assured  us  that  we  might  look  for 
the  long-promised  publication  without  any  further  delay. 

The  passage  to  which  we  refer,  occurs  in  the  "  Recollections 
of  the  Last  Four  Popes,"  and  as  it  is  somewhat  curious  in  itself, 
and  lays  down  very  accurately  the  rules  which  should  guide  the 
editor  of  such  a  work  as  that  now  before  us,  as  well  as  completes 
the  series  of  announcements  which  have  preceded  the  present 
publication,  we  shall  here  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  our 
readers.  In  a  chapter  which  he  devotes  to  Cardinal  Mai,  as  one 
of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  last  Pontificate,  Cardinal  Wiseman 
thus  writes  of  the  work  which  now  claims  our  consideration : — 

"  His  transcript  of  the  celebrated  MaHuscript  of  the  entire  Greek 
Scripture  was  printed  many  years  before  his  death.  Wlj.v  it  was  not 
published,  nobody  but  himself  seemed  to  know.  A  couple  of  years 
before  his  decease,  he  asked  me  if  I  thought,  any  publisher  would 
take  the  whole  impression  off  his  hands,  aud  dispose  of  it  on  his  own 
account.  Now,  however,  it  may  be  judged  to  have  been  for  the  best 
that  publication  was  delayed  ;  for  in  a  copy  of  such  a  MS.,  the  most 
rigorous  exactness  is  the  first  requisite.  Not  only  a  word,  but  a  letter, 
a  sign,  a  jot  or  tittle  that  deviates  from  it,  impairs  its  value  as  a 
representative  of  a  referee  in  doubtful  or  difficult  passages.  Inter- 
minable disputes  might  arise  on  a  reading  as  presented  by  the  original, 
on  the  faith  of  its  copy ;  and  if  final  appeal  is  made  to  the  M  B.,  and 
it  is  found  to  have  been  unfaithfully  transcribed  in  one  place,  all 
trv^t  is  at  end.  Now,  that  in  copying  so  huge  and  inconvenient  a 
book,  some  slight  errors  should  have  been  committed,  especially  when 
it  is  done  by  a  person  distracted  by  numerous  other  undertakings,  is 
only  in  conformity  with  a  trite  axiom  about  the  most  natural  prone- 
ness  of  humanity.  The  work  has,  therefore,  been  minutely  collated 
with  the  original,  by  a  commission  of  able  scholars ;  and  a  list  ex- 
tending to  fourteen  pages,  has  been  made  of  mistakes.  With  this 
accurate  correction,  the  work  is  offered  for  immediate  publication."* 

This  extract  argues  either  great  ignorance,  great  subtlety,  or 
*  EecoUections  of  the  Last  Four  Popes,  pp.  493-4. 
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great  simplicity.  Dr  Wiseman  may  not  have  known  the  cha- 
racter of  Mai's  work,  or  knowing  it,  may  not  have  felt  how  very 
far  short  it  fell  of  the  excellence  which  he  attributes  to  it,  or 
feeling  this,  may  have  thought  it  prudent  to  disguise  his  con- 
victions. But,  be  this  as  it  may,  nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth,  than  that  "  rigorous  exactness  "  has  been  observed  in 
this  publication.  The  very  opposite  is  the  case.  Instead  of 
being  distinguished  for  that  minute  accuracy  which  the  above 
description  would  lead  us  to  anticipate,  the  work  before  us  is 
probably  unmatched  for  inaccuracy,  in  the  whole  history  of 
critical  publications.  Indeed,  the  Vatican  MS.  can  scarcely 
yet  be  said  to  have  been  published.  An  able  scholar  has  pro- 
nounced respecting  this  edition,  that  it  rather*  "buries  than 
brings  to  light "  the  readings  of  the  precious  Codex  of  which  it 
promised  to  put  us  in  possession  ;  and  nothing  else,  indeed, 
could  have  been  looked  for,  from  the  principle  adopted  and  the 
plan  pursued  in  preparing  the  work  for  publication. 

For,  what  do  our  readers  suppose  was  the  plan  ?  Why — 
(risum  teneatis  ?),  to  print  first  of  all  the  Sixtine  edition  of  the 
Greek  Scriptures,  and  then  to  note  the  variations  from  that 
edition  which  were  found  in  the  MS. !  One  might  have  thought 
that  the  simple  way  was  just  to  print  the  MS.  as  it  stands,  and 
let  us  have  it  with  all  its  errors  and  excellencies,  all  its  omissions, 
and  all  its  specialities,  however  unorthodox  they  might  appear, 
in  order  that  we  might  judge  of  its  absolute  value,  and  fix  its 
relative  worth  for  critical  purposes.  But  such  an  easy  straight- 
forward plan  did  not  suit  the  temper  of  Rome.  The  edition  of 
the  IjXX.  published  by  Sixtus  V.,  must  first  be  committed 
to  the  press ;  and  then  the  method  was  to  correct  the  proof 
sheets  of  this  impression,  by  displacing  those  readings  which 
were  found  to  dififer  from  those  of  the  Codex.  Such  was  the 
rule  followed  with  respect  to  the  Old  Testament ;  in  regard  to 
the  New,  we  are  not  informed  what  edition  was  made  the  basis, 
but  evidence  too  plain  is  furnished  in  the  results,  that  an 
equally  objectionable  and  uncritical  course  had  been  adopted. 

W"e  find,  then,  that  there  are  numerous  passages  in  both 
Testaments,  for  which  no  authority  exists  in  the  MS.,  that  have 
nevertheless  been  inserted  in  this  edition.  As  specimens  of  this 
in  the  Old  Testament,  we  may  refer  to  Exodus  xxvi.  12,  21  ; 
xxviii.  1 1  ;  xxxvi.  27 ;  and  xxxv.  5,  all  of  which  verses  are 
wanting  in  the  MS.,  but  are  restored  in  this  work  in  conformity 
with  the  Sixtine  edition.  In  the  New  Testament  again,  the 
places  are  very  numerous  in  which  the  same  practice  has  been 
followed.  Thus,  the  famous  passage,  1  John  v.  7,  which  is 
confessedly  wanting  in  every  MS.  of  any  authority,  is  here 
restored  by  Mai  after  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate.  The  same 
*  "Kicht  die  Darstcllung,  sondern  vielraehr  VcrhuUung  " — Bunscn. 
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thing  is  to  be  said  of  John  v.  3,  4  ;  John  vii.  53 — viii.  11  ;  and 
Luke  xxii.  43,  44.  AW  these,  and  several  other  passa^^es  of  less 
importance,  are  acknowledged  to  be  wanting  in  the  MS.,  yet 
are  nevertheless  inserted  in  the  text,  and  the  fact  of  their 
omission  in  the  Codex  is  simply  noted  on  the  margin.  But, 
curiously  enough,  other  lacunce  of  the  MS.  have  been  left 
unsupplied.  Thus  the  doxology  in  the  Lord's  prayer.  Matt.  vi. 
13,  is  left  out  without  any  remark,  although  there  is  at  least  as 
much  evidence  in  its  favour  as  in  that  of  1  John  v.  7.  So  also, 
Matt,  xxiii.  14  ;  Acts  xxiv,  7,  8,  are  wanting  in  the  MS.,  and  are 
not  supplied  in  this  edition.  The  same  liberty  has  been  taken 
with  luords  as  with  verses,  those  wanting  in  the  MS.  being 
frequently  inserted  in  the  text  according  to  the  reading  of  the 
Vulgate,  while  the  omission  is  simply  noted  upon  the  margin. 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  an  edition  conducted  on  such  a  plan 
as  this,  could  result  in  nothing  but  disappointment.  It  was 
impossible,  supposing  the  most  unliagging  attention  had  been 
given  to  the  work,  that  anything  more  than  a  faulty  impression 
of  the  Bible  according  to  Borne  could  have  been  produced. 
The  greatest  care  would  have  failed  in  overcoming  the  necessarily 
mischievous  influence  of  an  erroneous  principle ;  and  even 
ordinary  care  the  editor  does  not  seem  to  have  been  able  to 
bestow.  He  was  involved  in  many  other  engrossing  occupa- 
tions ;  and  disheartened,  as  we  cannot  but  think,  by  the  cramp- 
ing system  under  which  he  laboured,  his  work  was  carried  on 
with  little  spirit,  and  with  a  slowness  which  contrasted  strikingly 
with  the  rapid  and  energetic  manner  in  which  he  had  issued  his 
previous  publications.  He  would  willingly,  we  believe,  have 
made  his  work  all  that  he  tells  us  in  his  preface  he  intended  it  to 
be,  when  he  says,  "  textum  Codicis  Vaticani  ad  literavi,  quan- 
tum nostra  sedulitas  potuit,  ut  imprimeretur  curavimus."  But 
his  good  intentions  were  in  vain.  The  task  of  correcting  the 
Sixtine  readings  having  been  left  in  a  great  measure  to  subor- 
dinates, was  of  course  very  imperfectly  performed  ;  and  when 
at  last  the  printing  of  the  work  was  finished  in  1838,  Mai  dis- 
covered that  it  was  so  fearfully  disfigured*  by  errors,  as  to  be 
utterly  worthless  for  all  critical  purposes.  He  now  took  what 
steps  he  could  for  repairing  the  mischief,  but  he  soon  found  that 
it  was  in  truth  irreparable.  He  had  the  printed  sheets  read 
over  to  him,  while  he  himself  with  the  Codex  spread  out  before 
him,  accompanied  the  reader  and  noticed  all  that  required 
correction.  This  process  was  continued  through  several  years, 
and  must  have  been  an  irksome  and  heartless  task  to  the 
accomplished  editor  ;  and  as  we  know  it  was  completed  a  con- 
siderable time  before  his  death,  we  can  only  account  for  the 
delay  in  the  publication,  either  by  supposing  that  the  Roman 
authorities  hesitated  to  give  their  imprimatur  to  any  edition  of 
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the  Scriptures  not  strictly  conformed  to  the  Sixtine  exemplar, 
or  that  Mai  was  so  disgusted  with  his  work,  which  neither 
satisfied  himself,  nor,  as  he  well  knew,  would  satisfy  the  learned 
world,  that  he  was  content  to  let  it  remain  unpublished. 

After  the  Cardinal's  death,  as  has  been  stated,  the  work  was 
committed  to  the  hands  of  Vercellone.  And  it  is  only  justice  to 
say  that  this  able  editor  has  done  his  part  promptly  and  well. 
He  modestly  declares  in  his  preface  that  the  whole  merit  of  this 
edition  must  be  given  to  Mai ;  but  had  it  not  been  for  his  own 
zeal  in  the  matter,  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  Mai's  work 
would  have  as  yet  been  given  to  the  world,  and  it  is  certain,  that 
had  it  been  so,  it  would  have  been  marked  by  still  more  grievous 
defects  and  errors.  Vercellone,  on  having  the  work  submitted 
to  him,  set  himself  at  once  earnestly  to  the  task  of  carrying  out 
the  Cardinal's  plan  of  correction,  which  was  as  follows: — 1. 
Certain  trifling  errors,  such  as  the  occurrence  of  superfluous 
1<  tters,  and  the  want  of  those  which  should  have  been  inserted, 
were  recommended  by  Mai  to  be  corrected  in  every  copy  by  pen 
and  ink.  This  was  accordingly  done  by  the  officials  of  the 
Vatican  library,  and  as  such  a  plan  is  as  unusual  as  it  is  in 
general  undesirable,  a  complete  list  of  all  such  corrections  has 
been  prefixed  to  the  first  volume.  2.  Many  places  proved,  on 
examination,  to  be  so  studded  with  errors,  and  these  of  so  im- 
portant a  character,  that  nothing  but  reprinting  the  entire 
passage  would  suffice.  Mai  himself  had  marked  no  fewer  than 
a  hundred  leaves  as  requiring  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  manner, 
but  it  was  only  after  his  death  that  the  most  of  these  were 
actually  re-committed  to  the  press.  3.  There  were  many  other 
slight  mistakes — such  as  the  case  of  accents,  diacritical  signs, 
and  modes  of  spelling,  in  which  the  printed  work  was  found  to 
differ  from  the  MS.  To  these,  Vercellone,  during  the  few 
weeks  (altogether,  only  about  six)  in  which  the  work  was  in  his 
hands,  paid  the  greatest  attention  ;  and  with  most  exemplary 
diligence,  he  has  noticed  the  most  important  of  them  in  the  lists 
of  errata  which  accompany  the  work. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  present 
publication,  though  doubtless  a  welcome  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Vatican  MS.,  and  as  such,  valuable  to  the 
Biblical  critic,  cannot  be  held  to  have  fulfilled  the  hopes  which 
were  reasonably  cherished  regarding  it.  How  miserably  does  it 
contrast  with  Woide's  beautiful  fac  simile  edition  of  the  Codex 
Alexandrinus,  published  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century, 
and  with  the  unpretending  yet  most  accurate  transcripts  of 
valuable  MSS.  edited  by  Tischendorf  in  our  own  day  !  Its  very 
title,  as  Bunsen*  remarks,  is,  when  regarded  from  a  scientific 

*  In  his  "Bibelwerk"  I.  1,  p.  384.     We  are  indebted  to  this  able  work  (of 
which  only  a  small  portion  has  yet  been  published,  but  which  already  gives 
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point  of  view,  a  complete  deception.  Instead  of  standing  as  it 
does,  "  Vetus  et  Novum  Testamentum  eoo  aidiquissimo  codice 
Vaticano,"  it  should  rather  be  "  Vetus  et  Novum  Testamentum 
secundum  editionera  vulgatam ;  cum  variis  lection ibus  anti- 
quissimi  Codicis  Vaticani/'  The  text  of  this  edition  of  the 
Scriptures  is  in  reality  that  of  Sixtus  V.,  and  the  MS.  is  only 
permitted  to  play  a  secondary,  and  as  it  were,  surreptitious  part. 
While,  therefore,  we  cannot  but  be  thankful  to  the  active  and 
indefatigable  (^ardinal  for  this  among  his  many  other  services 
to  learning,  and  while  we  must,  with  equal  readiness,  confess  our 
obligation  to  the  unassuming  editor  of  these  volumes,  we  must 
at  the  same  time  express  our  entire  concurrence  with  the  latter, 
when  he  candidly  acknowledges  that  the  strictly  critical  labour 
of  issuing  the  Vatican  MS.,  remains  as  yet  to  be  performed. 

Such  in  substance  are  the  views  expressed  by  Bunsen  in  his 
notice  of  Mai's  work ;  and  he  concludes  his  remarks  on  this  ill- 
fated  edition  with  the  following  solemn  sentences,  which  we  are 
sure  our  readers  will  appreciate  : — 

"  Altogether,"  he  says,  "  this  whole  life  labour  of  Mai  makes  upon 
one  a  most  painful  (tragischen)  impression.  It  furnishes  us  with  a 
fearful  example,  that  whosoever  seeks,  or  is  obliged  to  seek,  in  the 
domain  of  science,  anything  else  than  the  downright  sacred  truth, 
must  miss  that  truth,  and  is  not  one  destined  to  advance  the  real 
interests  of  knowledge.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  too,  that  a  man  like 
Vercellone  should  believe  it  necessary  to  say  of  passages  such  as  the 
history  of  the  adulteress  (John  vii.  53 — viii.  11),  the  heavenly  wit- 
nesses (1  John  V.  7)  and  others, — passages  which  Jerome,  as  well  as 
the  most  ancient  Greek  MSS.,  entirely  ignores — that  they  should  be 
restored,  as  having  been  either  intentionally  or  from  inadvertence 
left  out  by  the  transcribers,  Do  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  really 
deserve  that  Rome  should  presume  on  such  ignorance  existing  among 
them?  Let  us  for  our  part  rejoice  with  becoming  solemnity  in  that 
spiritual  freedom  which  we  have  inherited  ;  and  let  us  hold  it  fast 
as  well  against  the  foxes  as  the  wolves,  and  never  tamper  with  our 
conscientious  convictions." 

We  shall  now  set  before  our  readers  some  of  the  more  special 
features  presented  by  the  Vatican  MS.,  when  looked  at  from  a 
critical  point  of  view,  and  notice  some  of  the  more  interesting 
questions,  which  such  a  work  as  that  before  us  is  calculated  to 
suggest  to  our  consideration. 

The  first  thing,  perhaps,  which  is  apt  to  strike  one  on  running 
his  eye  over  these  volumes,  is  the  peculiar  orthography  which 
pervades  them.  Such  forms  as  X7jfi-s]/o/u,ai,  rjXdav,  gvv^rjffo/xsv  occur 
continually,  and  have  been  generally  believed  to  indicate  the 

evidence  that  it  will  prove  the  opus  magnum  of  its  eminent  author)  for  several 
of  the  views  stated  above,  and  also  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the  general 
opinion  which  we  have  formed  of  the  work  under  review. 
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Eastern  origin  of  the  MS.  Egypt  has  been  usually  fixed  upon 
by  critics  as  the  country  in  which  the  Vatican,  the  Alexandrine, 
and  several  other  of  our  most  ancient  MSS.  were  written,  as  the 
forms  which  they  exhibit  are  thought  to  have  been  prevalent  in 
that  region.  This,  however,  is  to  our  mind  extremely  doubt- 
ful ;*  and  many  critics  seem  now  inclined  to  adopt  not  a  few  of 
these  spellings  as  the  normal  orthography  of  the  New  Testament 
dialect,  and  as  probably  exhibiting  the  common  usage  of  the 
primitive  age. 

The  Vatican  MS.  has  always  been  described  as  most  carefully 
and  correctly  written,  and  its  character  in  this  respect  will  not 
be  destroyed  by  the  present  publication.  Those  indeed,  who 
expect  to  find  an  approach  to  absolute  accuracy  in  any  ancient 
MS.,  will  in  this,  and  in  every  case,  be  disappointed.  No  human 
care  could  possibly  have  avoided  errors  in  copying  works, 
written  as  were  the  ancient  Codices  of  the  New  Testament. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  in  these  MSS.  there  is  no  division 
whatever  between  the  letters,  no  separation  of  clauses,  and 
nothing  to  mark  the  beginning  or  end  of  sentences,  it  will  be 
felt  matter  of  wonder  that  a  single  page  could  be  copied  without 
the  perpetration  of  numerous  blunders.  Accordingly,  there  are 
many  passages  in  which  we  can  gather  from  these  volumes,  that 
the  original  copyist  erred ;  but  nothing  has  surprised  us  more 
in  examining  the  work,  than  the  general  correctness  which  it 
is  manifest  he  was  able  to  maintain.  One  great  source  of  error 
to  transcribers,  lay  in  the  occurrence  of  words  of  similar  endings, 
for  the  eye  of  the  writer,  having  been  lifted  for  a  moment  from 
the  copy,  was  apt  to  light  upon  the  wrong  word  on  again  con- 
sulting it ;  and,  deceived  by  its  likeness  to  that  which  he  had 
just  copied,  he  was  thus  led  at  times  to  pass  over  several  lines  in 
the  transcription.  Even  printers  not  unfrequently  fall  into 
this  snare.  Mai  complains  bitterly  in  his  preface  to  the  present 
work,  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  correctness  which  he  thus 
experienced.  He  calls  it  the  "  morbus  oiternus  typothetaruvi" 
to  leave  out  words  here  and  there,  from  the  eye  of  the  com- 
positor being  deceived  by  the  occurrence  of  like  endings  among 
them  ;  and  this  cause  of  error  must,  of  course,  have  operated  far 
more  powerfully  among  those  who  had  to  copy  an  ancient 
manuscript.  On  this  ground,  then,  and  not  that  of  carelessness, 
is  to  be  explained  a  large  proportion  of  the  errors  which  may 

*  Woide  seems  inanifestly  to  prove  too  much,  when  after  stating  that  lie 
thought  there  was  evidence  of  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  in 
the  occurrence  of  such  forms  in  it  as  Mar6eog  for  MaT^a?og,  Xsysrai  for 
Xeyen,  &c.,  he  adds,  "  habent  vetustissimi  Codices  Grseci,  Vaticanus,  Cot- 
toniensis,  Cantabrigiensis,  Laudianus  et  alii  haec  vitia."  Was  Egypt  then  the 
only  country  in  which  ancient  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  were  written,  or  has 
a  peculiar  immunity  from  destruction  belonged  to  such,  so  that  they  only  have 
been  preserved  ? 
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fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  original  writer  of  the  Vatican  Codex. 
We  find  e.g.,  that  he  has  entirely  omitted  the  47th  verse  of  the 
12th  chapter  of  Matthew.  And  the  reason  of  this  evidently 
was,  that  both  the  46th  and  47th  verses  end  with  XnXrisai,  and 
the  eye  of  the  transcriber  lighting  upon  the  second  of  these  after 
he  had  written  the  first,  the  verse  containing  the  second  was 
entirely  omitted.  So  again,  in  the  third  epistle  of  John,  at  verse 
3,  we  find  /xa^Tv^ow  for  fMa^rv^ovvruv,  where  the  v  had  evidently 
been  the  misleading  letter,  the  copyist  having  supposed  that  the 
word  was  finished,  while  a  syllable  was  still  awanting*  There 
are,  no  doubt,  several  other  errors  which  cannot  thus  be  accounted 
for,  such  as  the  substitution  of  one  letter  for  another,  and  some- 
times the  omission  of  a  letter  or  verse  when  the  sense  evidently 
requires  it ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  these  mistakes  are  of  much 
less  frequent  occurrence,  than  in  a  work  of  such  magnitude  and 
difficulty  was  to  be  anticipated.  No  one  can  examine  the 
beautiful  fac-simile  of  the  opening  portion  of  Mark's  Gospel, 
which  is  prefixed  to  the  fifth  volume,  without  being  convinced 
that  the  greatest  care  must  have  been  taken  by  the  writer,  and 
that  whatever  mistakes  he  may  have  committed,  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  human  infirmity,  and  not  culpable  negligence. 

We  hold  then  that  every  reading  of  this  MS,  is  entitled  to  highly 
respectful  consideration,  except  in  cases,  such  as  those  mentioned 
above,  in  which  an  error  of  the  scribe  is  manifest,  and  the  source 
in  which  it  originated  clear.  It  would  be  a  very  rash  and  un- 
warrantable procedure  to  set  aside  any  of  its  peculiar  readings 
as  probably  traceable  to  an  error  of  the  transcriber.  Plain  and 
palpable  mistakes  do,  as  we  have  said,  occur  in  it ;  but  the 
character  of  the  Codex  in  general,  is  such  as  to  deserve  the 
greatest  respect ;  and  its  readings,  therefore,  even  when  most 
singular  and  startling,  are,  if  not  manifestly  erroneous,  entitled 
to  the  most  careful  consideration.  As  the  most  ancient  of  all 
the  witnesses,  to  which  we  can  appeal  with  regard  to  the  text 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  as  one  of  the  most  accurately  written 
of  all  existing  MSS,,  its  evidence  on  every  point  of  Biblical  cri- 

*  In  all  the  MSS,  of  the  New  Testament,  these  words  of  similar  endings  have 
been  a  most  fruitful  source  of  error.  We  have  noticed  this  very  frequently  in 
the  Alexandrian  Codex,  In  several  passages,  the  scribe  manifestly  perceived 
his  error,  and  endeavoured  by  erasure  and  rescription,  to  correct  it.  Thus  in 
Luke  xix.  42,  as  Woide  remarks,  he  seems  at  first  to  have  omitted  all  the 
words  from  Cou  to  ffov,  and  to  have  proceeded  at  once  from  si^rjv^v  aov  to  on 
rj^ovffiv ;  but  then  detecting  his  error,  he  erased  the  whole  line,  and  inserted 
what  had  been  omitted.  The  consequence  is  that  he  has  been  compelled  for 
want  of  space  to  write  a  number  of  the  words  in  small  characters  upon  the 
margin.  The  same  thing  has  taken  place  at  John  x,  13,  where  the  recurrence 
of  the  word  /J^iffdc^rhg  at  first  misled  him,  Alford  notices  a  striking  instance  of 
omission  in  this  MS,  from  the  same  cause  at  1  Cor.  vi,  2,  6,  "  where  because 
sXa^iffTuv  ends  v,  2,  and  d'Triffruv  ends  v.  6,  the  whole  lying  between  is 
omitted," 
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ticism  is  matter  of  the  first  importance  ;  and  we  shall  now  en- 
deavour to  set  its  testimony  before  our  readers  with  respect  to 
some  of  the  more  celebrated  and  controverted  passages  of  the 
word  of  God. 

Acts  XX.  28.  The  point  in  question  here  is,  whether  0goD  or 
KuoUixj  be  the  correct  reading,  a  point  which  of  course  involves  the 
vital  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour.  Until  of  late,  cri- 
tics have  decidedly  inclined  to  the  reading  Kup/ou,  as  best  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  MSS.  But  then,  it  was  till  very  re- 
cently doubtful,  to  which  side  the  weighty  suffrage  of  the  Vati- 
can MS.  was  to  be  given.  Birch  among  many  other  question- 
able statements  which  he  made,  had  given  rise  to  the  sus- 
picion that  its  rea<ling  a  frimd  manu  was  Kv^lov.  Dr  Tregel- 
es,  however,  had  the  satisfaction  of  ascertaining  that  it  was 
&sov^  and  his  statement  is  now  confirmed  beyond  all  question 
by  the  work  before  us.  The  reading  of  the  Textus  R<ceptu8  is 
accordingly  beginning  to  be  again  accepted  by  critical  editors. 
Alford,  who  had  at  first  followed  Tischendorf  in  printing  Kvpio\j, 
has  in  the  last  revision  of  his  second  volume  adopted  0goD,  and 
assigned  most  satisfactory  reasons  for  the  change.  We  refer  our 
readers  to  his  note  on  the  passage,  in  which  all  that  can  be  said 
for  and  against  both  readings  is  very  clearly  and  succinctly  stated, 
and  we  have  pleasure  in  expressing  our  entire  concurrence 
with  the  conclusion  which  he  has  reached.  Dr  Alexander,  in  his 
work  on  "  The  Acts  of  tie  Apostles,"  skilfully  meets  the  objec- 
tion which  may  be  brought  against  such  a  seemingly  harsh 
expression  as  "the  blood  of  God,"  and  makes  the  very  objec- 
tion tell  in  support  of  0foD.  "  In  favour  of  this  reading,"  he  says, 
"  it  may  be  alleged  that  the  apparent  incongruity  of  the  expres- 
sion would  naturally  tempt  men  to  amend  it,  (and  thus  give 
birth  to  the  reading  Kug/oi/),  while  the  very  same  cause  would 
prevent  its  introduction,  if  it  were  not  genuine." 

John  i.  ]  8.  Here  the  Vatican  MS.  has  ij^ovoyiv^g  @s6g  instead 
of  v/hg,  as  in  the  common  text  It  is  impossible  to  set  aside 
&t6g  here,  except  on  subjective  grounds ;  the  external  evidence 
is  most  decidedly  in  its  favour.  Now,  we  do  not  deny  that  sub- 
jective considerations  may,  and  should  have  some  weight  in 
settling  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  but  the  greatest  caution 
must  be  observed  in  yielding  to  their  influence.  It  will  not  do, 
we  think,  quietly  to  set  aside  0£oj  in  this  passage  as  Alford  does, 
by  the  statement,  that  it  "  would  constitute  an  aVa^  Xiyo/mvov  of 
the  harshest  character."  The  very  same  argument  might  be 
brought  against  the  admission  of  &sov  in  the  disputed  passage  in 
the  4cts,  and  the  principle  on  which  it  rests  would  be  a  most 
dangerous  guide  to  any  critic.  Qsog  here  is  supported  by  an 
overwhelming  majority   of  MSS.,   versions   and   fathers,   and 
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must,  we  are  inclined  to  hold  with  Tregelles,  be  admitted  as  the 
genuine  reading. 

Romans  v.  1 .  Here  occurs  the  celebrated  s^w/^sv  of  the  Vati- 
can MS.,  instead  of  £%o;a»';  as  in  the  Textus  Receptus.  And  this 
reading  forms  the  very  crux  of  editors.  It  brings  to  a  decided 
issue  the  difference  between  the  objective  and  subjective  schools 
— those  who  hold  to  evidence  whatever  the  inherent  improba- 
bility, and  those  who,  in  certain  cases,  allow  internal  considera- 
tions to  outweigh  the  most  harmonious  diplomatic  testimony. 
There  could  not  on  either  side  be  a  stronger  case  than  that  now 
before  us.  On  the  one  hand,  the  very  first  Uncials,  ABCD, 
and  an  immense  number  of  ancient  versions  and  fathers,  are  in 
favour  of  s%w,a£v,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  could  appa- 
rently be  more  foreign  to  the  course  of  the  apostle's  reasoning 
than  the  hortatory  sense,  which  must,  if  this  reading  be  adopted, 
be  given  to  his  words.  Any  conclusion  which  we  reach  in  such 
a  case  must  of  necessity  be  a  very  doubtful  one.  We  cannot 
lightly  set  aside  such  a  mass  of  evidence  on  the  one  hand,  and 
we  must  not  overlook  the  considerations  so  powerfully  urged 
by  Alford  on  the  other.  "  When  we  come  to  search,''  he  says, 
"into  the  habits  of  MSS.,  and  find  that  many  clauses  declara- 
tory of  Christian  privilege  or  the  like,  are  turned  into  hortatory 
sentences,  the  inference  becomes  obvious  that  a  reading  so 
repugnant  to  the  course  of  the  apostle's  argument,  as  every  one 
must  feel  this  5%w,a£v  to  be,  owes  its  introduction  to  the  same  mis- 
taken desire  to  edify,  on  the  part  of  the  transcriber,  and  was  not 
the  original  word,  but  a  correction  very  early  introduced."  We 
cannot  but  think  that  the  expression  of  opinion  contained  in 
this  extract  is  somewhat  too  positive  and  decided.  It  seems  to 
indicate  that  excessive  subjective  tendency,  which,  according  to 
Tregelles,  has  influenced  the  text  of  Alford.  And  while  we  can- 
not agree  with  the  former  able  critic  in  the  exclusive  regard  which 
he  pays  to  external  evidence,  we  yet  feel  that  his  charge  of  un- 
due subjectivity  against  the  latter  is  not  without  a  certain 
foundation.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  we  have  not  the 
means  of  pronouncing  decisively  in  favour  "either  of  'i-xofj^iv  or 
iX^ilMzv.  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  cases  in  which  external  and 
internal  evidence  are  in  direct  collision,  and  every  critic  (except 
the  extreme  ones  on  either  side)  will  probably  feel  himself,  ac- 
cording to  his  varying  state  of  mind,  sometimes  inclined  to  the 
one  reading,  and  sometimes  to  the  other. 

Mark  xvi.  9-20.  This  long  passage,  forming  the  conclusion 
of  Mark's  gospel  is,  as  has  long  been  known,  entirely  wanting 
in  the  Vatican  Codex,  and  for  this  reason,  taken  along  with 
internal  considerations,  it  has  usually  been  rejected,  or  inclosed 
in  brackets  by  the  latest  critical  editors.  But  it  is  found  in 
every  other  MS.,  and  in  almost  all  the  ancient  versions,  and 
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seems  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  the  narrative.  No  one 
can  suppose  that  the  evangelist  would  en<l  his  account  with  the 
words  £<po[3o\jvro  yd^,  which  are  the  last  found  in  the  Vatican  MS. 
Alford's  supposition  is  that  "  the  last  leaf  of  this  original  gospel 
was  torn  away,"  and  that  this  fragment  was  early  added  by 
another  hand  to  fill  the  blank.  He  also  argues  against  its 
being  the  production  of  Mark,  on  the  ground  that  it  contains 
"  no  less  than  seventeen  words  and  expressions  which  are  never 
elsewhere  used"  by  that  evangelist.  But  this  appears  to  us  a 
very  deceptive  mode  of  reasoning.  It  might  be  employed  to 
invalidate  many  other  passages  which  have  never  been  called 
in  question,  and  the  simple  answer  to  it  is,  that  most  of  the  new 
expressions  which  are  here  employed  by  Mark  are  due  to  this 
very  sufficient  cause,  that  a  neio  subject  here  engages  his  pen. 
Moreover,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  argument  may  be  turned 
the  other  way.  Let  any  of  our  readers  turn  to  the  suspected 
passage,  and  carefully  peruse  it,  and  we  think  they  will  not  fail 
to  detect  in  it  the  true  Markian  characteristics.  These,  it  is  well 
known,  are  a  fondness  for  epithets,  and  closely  connected  with 
this,  the  habit  of  graphic  and  minute  delineation.  And  who 
can  read  the  17th  and  18th  verses  of  this  chapter  without  feel- 
ing that  this  trait  of  the  evangelist  strikingly  appears  ?  Another 
writer  would  probably  have  been  contented  to  say,  yXoJaffatg 
XaXTjaovfftv  simply,  as  Luke  so  often  does  in  the  Acts,  (see  Acts 
X.  46,  xix.  6,  &c.),  but  here  we  find  /Xcotfca/j  xa/va/;,  "  new 
tongues"  in  exactly  the  style  of  the  evangelist.  And  so,  the 
vivid  painting  of  the  18th  verse  is  just  the  very  thing  which 
we  would  have  expected  from  the  pen  of  Mark,  and  what  another 
would  not  have  been  likely  to  imitate.  We  hold,  then,  very  de- 
cidedly the  genuineness  of  this  disputed  section  ;  and  as  the 
editor  of  the  work  before  us  states  (what  was  unknown  pre- 
viously), that  a  whole  page  is  left  vacant  in  the  MS.  after  the 
words  s(poi3ovvTo  ydo,  we  must  conclude  that  for  some  reason  or 
other,  the  transcriber  failed  to  insert  the  paragraph,  while  per- 
fectly aware  of  its  existence. 

Johnvii.  53, — viii.  ]  1.  This  passage  also  is  entirely  wanting 
in  the  Vatican  MS.,  and  is  affirmed  by  Tischendorf  never  to  have 
formed  part  of  A  and  C,  which,  however,  are  now  defective  in 
this  place.  It  is  found  in  D,  (the  Codex  Bezae,  preserved  at 
Cambridge,  and  agreed  upon  by  critics  to  be  of  the  fifth  or  sixth 
century),  and  also  in  many  other  first-class  MSS.  It  is  referred 
to  by  Augustine  as  a  genuine  portion  of  John's  gospel,  and  he 
accounts  very  satisfactorily  for  its  absence  from  many  copies, 
when  he  says  of  some  in  his  own  day,  "  factum  esse  ut  metuentes 
peccandi  impunitatem  dari  mulieribus  suis,  illud  quod  de  adul- 
terse  indulgentia  Dominus  fecit,  auferrent  codicihus  suis." 
With  this  testimony,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  acknowledging  the 
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passage  in  question  as  a  true  and  integral  portion  of  the  word 
of  God. 

Luke  ii.  14.  Here  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  MS.,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  work  is  h  dv6^u)'7roig  evdojtiag,  instead  of  ivboxia,  as 
in  the  received  text.  This  of  course  makes  a  very  material 
difference  in  sense.  Instead  of  "  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will 
to  men,"  we  must  translate,  if  this  Vatican  reading  be  adopted, 
"  peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will,"  The  Vulgate,  as  is  well 
known,  has  "  homines  bonae  voluntatis,'^  and  it  was  admitted 
that  the  Alexandrian  MS.  had  svdoxiag,  but  we  were  not  aware 
till  now  that  such  was  the  reading  of  B.  Alford  on  the  contrary- 
quotes  it  as  an  authority  for  ihhoxia,  and  after  what  we  know  of 
the  incorrectness  of  the  present  edition,  we  shall  require  some 
confirmatory  evidence,  before  we  acknowledge  the  common 
Romish  reading  as  possessing  the  weighty  sanction  of  the  Vati- 
can MS. 

1  Peter  iii.  15.  A  very  important  variation  from  the  common 
text  is  here  found  in  B,  and  is  supported  by  A,  C,  and  the  gre.it 
majority  of  the  ancient  versions.  It  is  the  substitution  of  %g/<rrii/ 
for  0201',  in  a  passage  quoted  from  Isaiah,  which  runs  thus  in  the 
Hebrew  : — "  Sanctify  the  Lord  of  hosts  himself."  There  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  reading  in  this  case  ;  Christ,  and  not 
God,  was,  by  every  rule  of  criticism,  the  original  waiting  of  the 
Apostle ;  and  as  thus  we  are  called  upon  to  sanctify  Jehovah 
Christ,  we  have  an  irrefragable  testimony  to  the  divinity  of  the 
Saviour. 

Matt.  vi.  13  {on  ffov,  &c.)  1  John  v.  7.  These  two  passages 
are  both  wholly  omitted  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  and  must,  on 
every  principle  of  sound  criticism,  be  rejected.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  ancient  authority  which  can  be  urged  in  their  favour, 
and  they  can  be  defended  only  (if  defended  they  are)  on  purely 
subjective  grounds.  Bat  we  need  not  tell  our  readers  how  fal- 
lacious is  such  a  mode  of  defence  when  unsupported  by  external 
evidence  ;  and,  therefore,  while  we  may  harmlessly  employ  both 
passages  as  certainly  containing  nothing  but  what  is  sanctioned  by 
other  undoubted  testimonies  of  Scripture,  we  should,  at  the  same 
time,  know  and  acknowledge  that  they  have  no  claim  to  be  re- 
vered as  the  inspired  and  infallible  word  of  God. 

John  V.  3,  4  [szdixcf^'svm — voffrifMari)  Acts  viii.  37.  The  same 
decided  language  might  almost  be  used  respecting  these  two  pas- 
sages, as  regarding  those  which  have  just  been  considered.  They 
are  omitted  by  the  Vatican  MS.,  and  by  almost  all  the  ancient 
authorities.  The  former  seems  to  have  been  at  first  a  marginal 
gloss  to  explain  verse  7,  and  to  have  early  crept  into  the  text  as 
indispensable  to  the  intelligibility  of  the  narrative.  The  other 
appears,  as  Alford  thinks,  "  to  have  been  inserted  to  suit  the  for- 
mularies of  the  baptismal  liturgies,  it  being  considered  strange 
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that  the  eunuch  sliould  have  been  baptized  without  some  such 
confession. 

The  above  are  the  principal  passages  in  which  the  Vatican 
MS.  differs  from  the  received  text ;  but  there  are  many  others 
of  more  or  less  moment,  in  which  a  variation  may  also  be  de- 
tected. We  shall  notice,  e.  g.,  the  following  readings  of  this  va- 
luable MS.,  which  are  different  from  the  text  in  common  use,  and 
which  are  all  probably  worthy  of  the  preference.  In  the  14th 
chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  verse  2d,  there  is  a  on  found  in  the 
Vatican  which  is  omitted  in  the  received  text.  Inserting  the 
conjunction  we  must  translate  as  follows  : — ''for  I  go,"  &c.,  the 
"  for ''  assigning  a  reason  why  they  should  not  "  be  troubled." 
Again,  in  verse  4th  of  the  same  chapter,  the  second  o75arf  is 
omitted  by  the  Vatican  and  many  other  ancient  MSS.,  so  that  we 
must  translate  thus, — "and  whither  I  go  ye  know  the  way." 
And  at  verse  27th  of  the  same  chapter,  there  is  an  emphatic 
J/w  at  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  which  is  wanting  in  the  com- 
mon text.  In  Luke  xxiv.  29,  we  find  xa/  ed^xa  xai  otfTsa,  where 
only  one  xa/  is  generally  read  ;  and  in  Cor.  ii.  13,  instead  of 
'ffvivfMarixoTg,  the  Vatican  MS.  reads  'Trvev/MaTixug ;  but  these  last 
two  variations  from  the  Textus  Meceptus  are  not  supported  by 
much  other  authority. 

Such,  then,  are  all  the  chief  passages,  and  a  sample  of  those 
of  less  importance,  in  which  the  text  of  the  famous  Vatican 
Codex  differs  from  that  in  common  use.  And  it  must  be 
extremely  gratifying  to  all  the  friends  of  evangelical  truth,  to  find 
that  criticism  requires  so  few  and  trivial  changes  to  be  made  on  the 
generally  received  edition  of  that  book,  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  love  and  revere.  It  must  be  yet  more  gratifying 
to  find  that  some  of  the  most  important  changes  which  are  de- 
manded (such  as  that  in  1  Peter  iii.  14)  tend  rather  to  elucidate 
and  confirm,  than  to  obscure  or  invalidate,  the  great  truths  which 
it  is  their  happiness  to  believe. 

We  look,  indeed,  upon  the  Textus  Receptus  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament as  a  kind  of  literary  and  providential  miracle.  Its  charac- 
ter, in  point  of  correctness,  as  brought  to  light  by  the  researches 
of  modern  criticism,  manifests  very  strikingly  the  care  which, 
without  interfering  with  human  liberty,  God  has  always  taken 
of  His  holy  word.  When  it  is  considered,  on  the  one  hand,  how 
small  was  the  apparatus  criticus  possessed  by  those  who,  at  the 
momentous  epoch  of  the  Reformation,  again  set  free  the  word  of 
God,  and  sent  it  forth  anew  on  its  mission  of  mercy  to  the  world  ; 
and  when  we  reflect,  on  the  other  hand,  how  slight  are  the  altera- 
tions which  all  the  evidence  accumulated  by  modern  critics  re- 
quires to  be  made  on  the  common  editions  of  the  Bible,  we  can- 
not but  feel  that  the  Lord  led  Erasmus  and  his  followers  "  in  a 
way  which  they  knew  not,"  and  overruled  all  that  they  did  for 
securing  a  substantial  accuracy  to  His  holy  word.     In  writing 
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thus,  however,  we  are  by  no  means  to  be  understood  as  express- 
ing satisfaction  with  the  text  as  it  stands,  or  as  undervaluing 
what  critics  have  done  for  its  purification  and  adjustment.  On 
the  contrary,  we  are  well  aware  of  the  many  little  blemishes 
which  disfigure  our  common  text ;  and  we  rejoice,  that  by  the 
persevering  efforts  of  scholars  in  our  own  day,  so  much  is  being 
done  not  only  to  point  out  these,  but,  as  we  trust,  to  facilitate 
their  removal.  Honour !  we  say  with  our  whole  heart,  to  the 
devoted  band  of  labourers  who  are  wearing  health  and  strength 
away  in  the  little-heard-of,  yet  most  noble  work  of  giving  back 
to  the  world,  as  far  as  possible,  the  pure,  unadulterated  truth  of 
God  These  men  are  toiling  for  all  time — they  spend  their  lives, 
not  in  the  service  of  a  church,  a  sect,  or  a  nation  only,  but  of 
mankind  at  large  ;  and  in  every  contribution  which  they  make 
to  our  knowledge  of  what  is  really  the  word  of  inspiration,  they 
are  laying,  not  only  us,  but  all  succeeding  generations,  under 
most  deep  and  lasting  obligation. 

But  still,  the  Textus  Receptus  excites  our  wonder  and  admi- 
ration, when  we  consider  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was  formed, 
and  the  vray  in  which  it  has  stood  its  ground  in  the  light  of  ad- 
vancing criticism.  It  has  seen  several  rival  texts  adopted,  and 
again  abandoned.  It  has  lived  through  the  scorn  of  successive 
editors  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  it  still  survives,  while  both 
the  principles  on  which  they  acted,  and  the  results  which  they 
achieved,  are  now  universally  rejected.  There  is  no  Biblical 
critic  of  the  present  day  that  would  accept  either  the  canons  or 
the  text  of  Griesbach,  or  of  Lachmann.  The  former,  it  is  now 
generally  admitted,  adopted  some  most  visionary  notions  in  his 
views  regarding  recensions  ;  and  the  latter  went  still  farther  as- 
tray in  his  unmodified  deference  to  antiquity.*  Amid  all  these 
vagaries  of  critical  scholarship,  and  all  the  oscillations  of  editors 
— now  to  this  extreme,  and  then  to  that — the  Textus  Receptus 
remained  as  an  admirable  middle  to  which  all  might  be  referred. 
And  what  is  as  wonderful  as  it  is  satisfactory,  criticism,  as  it  ad- 
vances, is  in  several  important  particulars,  comiing  hack  to  this 
once-despised  text.  Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  example  in 
the  recent  restoration  of  ©soD  (Acts  xx.  28),  to  not  a  few  critical 

*  Dr  Tregelles  somewhere  states  that  he  much  doubts  whether  any  classifica- 
tion of  MSS.  be  possible,  beyond  that  of  ancient  and  more  recent.  While  this 
admirable  critic  thus  rejects  in  toto  the  theories  of  Griesbach,  we  cannot  but 
regret  that  he  still  treads  so  closely  in  the  steps  of  Lachmann.  We  much  question, 
for  our  part,  whether  even  his  distinction  of  MSS.  into  ancient  and  modern,  can 
in  real  strictness,  be  maintained.  How  do  we  know,  for  instance,  that  the 
Uncial  L,  ascribed  to  the  eighth  century,  may  not  have  been  copied  from  one 
of  the  second ;  while  the  Vatican  MS!  itself,  if  written  in  the  fourth  century, 
may  have  been  taken  from  one  of  the  third  ?  It  seems  to  us  plain,  that  the  whole 
mass  of  evidence  which  we  possess,  whether  called  ancient  or  modern,  should 
be  taken  into  account  in  settling  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  and  that  the 
critic  should  not  refuse  to  avail  himself  of  any  ray  of  light,  let  it  come  from 
what  quarter  soever. 
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editions,  after  it  had  been  for  a  time  generally  discarded  from 
such,  under  the  influence  of  Griesbach  and  his  successors. 

In  conclusion  :  it  has  often  appeared  to  us  that  an  interesting 
analogy  might  be  traced  between  the  two  sciences  of  Biblical 
criticism  and  geology.  They  agree  in  their  object,  which  is  re- 
storation, the  one  of  God's  works  and  the  other  of  his  word. 
They  agree  in  their  origin,  which  is  comparatively  recent,  so  that 
both  must  still  be  ranked  among  the  youngest  of  the  sciences. 
They  agree  in  having  both  been  laid  hold  of  by  the  infidel,  and 
in  both  having  been  dreaded  by  the  friends  of  the  truth.  John 
Owen,  sullying  his  great  name,  by  indulging  in  fierce  invective 
against  Walton  for  his  doings  on  the  field  of  sacred  criticism,  has 
found  his  counterpart  in  our  own  day  among  those  earnest  but 
short-sighted  theologians  who  have  derided  or  denounced  geology. 
But  above  all,  these  two  sciences  agree  in  having  each  reached 
A  GREAT  RESULT.  Let  US  hear  that  result  as  stated  by  masters 
in  their  respective  departments,  "  It  is  now  beyond  dispute" 
says  fc'edgwick,*  "  and  is  proved  by  the  physical  records  of  the 
earth,  that  all  the  visible  forms  of  organic  life  had  a  beginning 
in  time.  To  have  established  this  point  is  the  glory  of  geology." 
Or,  to  give  the  words  of  a  no  less  celebrated  authority,  "  Geology 
demonstrates,"  says  Professor  Owen,-|-  "  that  the  creative  force 
has  not  deserted  this  earth  during  any  of  her  epochs  of  time  ; 
and  that  in  respect  to  no  class  of  animals  has  the  manifestation 
of  that  force  been  limited  to  one  epoch.  Not  a  species  of  fish 
that  now  lives,  but  has  come  into  being  during  a  comparatively 
recent  period ;  the  existing  species  were  preceded  by  other  species, 
and  these  again  by  other  still  more  different  from  the  present. 
No  existing  genus  of  fishes  can  be  traced  back  beyond  a  moiety 
of  known  creative  time."  Geology,  then,  demolishes  Atheism,  by 
demonstrating  creation,  yea  a  lengthened  series  of  creative  acts  ; 
and  such,  as  Sedgwick  declares,  is  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
science. 

But  now  let  us  listen  to  the  great  conclusion  reached  by  Bibli- 
cal criticism  ;  and  let  it  be  stated  in  the  words  of  Greisbach,  an 
authority  second  to  none  in  this  field  of  human  labour.  The  fol- 
lowing are  his  words  in  the  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  his 
New  Testament,  pp.  8,  9  :  "  Atqui  sunt  profecto  tam  multa  et 
luculenta  argumenta  et  scripturseloca  quibus  vera  Deltas  Ghristo 
vindicatur,  ut '  ego  quidem  Intel ligere  vix  possim,  quomodo 
concessa  scripturae  sacrae  divina  auctoritate,  et  admissis  justis  in- 
terpretandi  regulis,  dogma  hoc  in  dubium  a  quoquam  vocari 
posset.  In  primis,  locus  ille,  Joh:  1. 1,  2,  3,  tam  perspicuus  est,  et 
omnibus  except io7iihus  major,  utneque  interpretum  neque  criti- 
corum  audacibus  conatibus  u7ig'^/arM  evertiatque  veritatis  defen- 
Borihus  eHpi  possit"    The  word  of  the  Lord  endureth  for  ever  ! 

*  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  Cambridge,  p.  37. 

f  Inaugural  Address — British  Association,  Leeds,  1858. 
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Art.  VII. — Professor  Stuart  and  Mr  Barnes  on  Romans 
V.  12-19. 

To  shew  the  object  of  the  present  article,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
state,  that  the  common  interpretation  makes  this  passage  of 
Scripture  affirm,  that  all  mankind  are  now  born  in  a  state  of 
condemnation  in  consequence  of  Adam's  first  sin  imputed  to 
them.      It  asserts  these   two  things,  first,  that  Adam's  first 
sin,  or  rather  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin,  is  now  imputed  to  all 
his  posterity ;  and  secondly,  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  they 
are  all  without  distinction  brought  into  subjection  to  the  sen- 
tence of  eternal  death.     This,  we  say,  is  what  common  inter- 
pretation makes  of  this  noted  passage.     Now,  in  opposition  to 
this  view,  both  Mr  Stuart  and  Mr  Barnes  assert,  first,  that  this 
passage  says  nothing  of  the  "  mode"  or  "  manner"  in  which 
Adam's  first  sin  affects  us ;  and  further,  that  the  thing  itself, 
which  we  contend  for,  viz.,  imputation,  is  nothing  but  a  "  legal'* 
or  other  "  fiction  ;"  and  secondly,  Mr  Stuart  denies  that  this 
passage  teaches  that  the  "  highest"  penalties  of  sin  and  death  are 
brought  upon  us  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin.     In  short,  com- 
mon interpretation  makes  this  passage  declare  both  the  mode 
and  extent  in  which  Adam's  sin  affected  all  the  race  ;  and  Mr 
Stuart  wholly,  and  Mr  Barnes  more  or  less,  join  issue  with  it  on 
both  these  points,  and  say  that  it  declares  neither,  but  some- 
thing else.     They  do  not  deny  that  Adam's  sin  does  affect  us, 
and  that  it  must  affect  us  in  some  way  and  to  some  extent. 
But  they  deny  that  it  affects  us,  or  rather  that  it  is  said  in  this 
passage  to  affect  us  in  this  way  and  to  this  extent,  even  to  a 
sentence  of  eternal  condemnation.     They  affirm  that  this  pas- 
sage says  nothing  whatever  of  the  "  mode"  or  manner  in  which 
it  does  affect  us.     They  affirm,  moreover,  regarding  the  mode 
or  method  of  imputation,  that  it  is  a  mere  "  fiction"  conjured  up 
to  explain  a  difficulty.     Mr  Stuart  farther  denies  that  this  pas- 
sage determines  the  extent  to  which  Adam's  first  sin  affected  us, 
or  rather  he  denies  that  Adam's  sin  affected  us  to  the  extent 
generally  taught  from  this  passage,  viz.,  to  the  bringing  of  all 
into  a  state,  or  under  sentence,  of  everlasting  condemnation. 
This  is  the  true  state  of  the  case  between  the  commonly  received 
interpretation,  which  we  adopt  and  intend  to  vindicate,  and  Mr 
Stuart  and  Mr  Barnes,  on  this  passage  of  Scripture. 

Now,  what  we  had  purposed  for  ourselves  in  the  present 
article  was,  an  examination  and  refutation  of  the  arguments 
adduced  by  Mr  Stuart  and  Mr  Barnes  against  the  doctrine  of 
imputation  as  generally  received.  But  as  the  other  question 
relating  to  the  consequences  or  extent  of  Adam's  sin  has  been  so 
mixed  up  and,  so  to  speak,  confounded  with  that  regarding  the 
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mode,  especially  in  Mr  Stuart's  Commentary,  we  found  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  do  justice  to  the  one  without  at 
the  same  time  disentangling  the  other,  What,  therefore,  Ave 
purpose  in  the  present  article  is,  first  of  all,  to  review  their  ar- 
guments against  imputation,  and  then,  secondly,  to  state  the 
defences  of  the  ordinary  orthodox  view  of  the  extent,  and  re- 
fute objections. 

In  a  previous  article  in  this  Journal  (for  April  1858)  upon 
imputation,  it  was,  it  seems  to  us,  conclusively  settled  against 
these  same  authors,  that  Scripture,  both  in  this  and  in  other 
places,  as  where  it  is  said,  "  Christ  died  for  our  sins,"  "  offences," 
&c.,  speaks  of  the  mode  as  well  as  the  degree,  or  at  least  a  de- 
gree, in  which  the  sin  of  Adam  affected  us.  Leaving,  therefore, 
the  defence  of  that  position  with  the  article  in  question,  we 
come  now  to  the  arguments  which  they  bring  forward  against 
the  mode,  or  rather  the  thing,  of  imputation  itself. 

And,  first  of  all,  it  is  a  favourite  mode,  or  rather  means,  of 
attack  with  Mr  Stuart,  in  his  disproof  of  the  doctrine  of  impu- 
tation, to  represent  and  characterise  it  by  such  terms  as  "  facti- 
tious," "  fictitious,"  "  suppository,"  "  supposititious,"  "  puta- 
tive," "  law-fiction,"  "  superinduced  upon  the  Bible,"  "  anti- 
scriptural,"  and  opposed  to  all  "  reality,"  and  "  verity,"  and 
"  fact."  Mr  Barnes,  also,  though  much  less  obtrusively,  seems 
not  a  little  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  the  same  assumption 
in  arguing  against  this  doctrine,  as  when  he  describes  it  as 
"  mere  philosophy  introduced  to  explain  a  difficulty,"  "  philoso- 
phical theory,"  &c.  It  is  not  needful  to  make  quotations  in 
proof  of  this  assertion.  The  fact  meets  you  on  almost  eveiy 
page  of  Mr  Stuart's  Commentary  on  this  passage,  and  in  his 
three  Excursus  at  the  end  of  his  woik,  IV.,  v.,  vi.*  Now,  what  are 
we  to  understand  by  such  assertions  and  such  reasoning  as  these  ? 
How  shall  we  characterise  them  ?  It  is  evident  that  he  reasons 
universally  in  this  matter  regarding  imputation  and  impute,  as 
if  they  were  synonymous,  and  admitted  to  be  synonymous,  with 
**  fictitious,"  "  putative,"  "  suppository,"  &c.,  for  he  never  at- 
tempts to  prove  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  everywhere  takes  it  for 
granted,  and  reasons  from  it  as  an  admitted  fact.  It  never 
seems  to  have  struck  him  that  this  involves  the  very  point  in 
dispute,  and  that  in  taking  this  for  granted  he  was  postulating 
the  whole  question.  And  yet  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  Mr 
Stuart  was  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the  terms  "  imputation" 
and  "  impute"  are  by  no  means  interchangeable  with,  nay,  are 
almost  never  used,  to  signify  "  putation,"  or  that  which  is  mere- 
ly "  suppository"  or  "  fictitious."  They  are  not  so,  not  even  in 
common  conversation,  but  the  very  reverse.  Indeed,  so  very  far 
is  this  from  being  true,  so  very  thoroughly  have  imputation  and 
*  Third  Edition,  London,  1836. 
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fact  come  to  be  identified  in  the  public  mind,  that  imputations 
made  against  the  character  of  a  neighbour,  not  unfrequently 
raise  soTie  of  the  most  serious  cases  which  come  before  our 
courts  of  law.  Now  wherefore  this,  if  these  terms  meant  nothing, 
and  were  understood  to  mean  nothing  else  than,  as  Mr  Stuart 
alleges,  the  purest  fiction  ?  Before,  therefore,  Mr  Stuart,  and 
those  who  hold  with  him,  shall  be  entitled  to  conclude  that  im- 
putation is  a  fiction,  they  will  require  to  do  something  more 
than  simply  say  so. 

But  secondly,  another  and  very  frequent  mode  or  means  of 
assailing  this  truth  in  Mr  Stuart's  book,  is  to  represent  it  as 
nowhere  "  expressed "  in  Scripture ;  or  as  being  altogether  at 
variance  with  the  phraseology  and  philology  of  Scripture.     He 
asserts  no  fewer  than  a  dozen  or  more  times,  in  one  form  or 
other,  and  in  the  most  positive  manner,  that  this  doctrine  is 
nowhere  "  asserted  in  the  Bible,"  that  "  in  all  the  Bible  there  is 
not  such  an  assertion,  such  a  declaration,  &c.,  &c ,  as  that  one 
man's  sin  or  righteousness  is  imputed  to  another."     See  Com., 
p,  259,  and  Excur.,  iv.,  v.,  and  vi.,  everywhere.     Now  mark  the 
form  of  his  expression.     He  nowhere,  not  even  once,  so  far  as 
we  have  been  able  to  discover,  asserts  that  the  thing  intended 
by  this  "  assertion,"  and  of  which  this  assertion  is  but  the  com- 
mon symbol,  is  not  to  be  found  in  Scripture  ;  or  that  he  defies 
ii  to  be  proved  or  deduced  from  Scripture,  but  only  that  the 
thing  is  nowhere  "asserted"  there.     In  short,  he  never  once 
faces  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  thing  is  in  Scripture, 
but  only  whether  the  "  assertion  "  is.     Now,  while  we  are  by  no 
means  afraid  to  join  issue  with  him  on  this  his  favourite  maxim, 
let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  his  meaning  in  it.     What  can  he 
mean,  we  ask,  by  such  unqualified  assertions  as  these  ?     Why 
does  he  lay  such  stress  upon  its  not  being  "  asserted "  in  the 
Bible  ?     Does  he  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  the  doctrine  of 
imputation  is  nowhere  stated  in  Scripture  in  so  many  words  ? 
Or  would  he  have  us  infer  from  this  assertion  that  neither  the 
doctrine  nor  the  assertion  of  it,  neither  the  word  nor  thing  of 
imputation,  is  to  be  found  in  Scripture  ;  and  that  in  his  sup- 
posed refutation  of  the  assertion,  he  has  refuted  or  demolished 
also  the  thing  itself?     It  is  evident  that  its  demolition  in  both 
root  and  branch,  in  both  word  and  thing,  could  alone  be  of  any 
service  in  his  cause,  which  is  to  get  quit  of  the  doctrine  alto- 
gether.    It  is  evident,  moreover,  from  the  way  in  which  he 
conducts  his  argument,  that  he  reasons  throughout  as  if  in  de- 
molishing, or  rather  denying,  the  word  of  imputation,  he  had 
demolished  also  the  thing  or  doctrine  which  it  symbolizes.     For 
he  nowhere  seems  to  have  imagined  that  the  doctrine  could  be 
taught  in  any  other  form  than  in  so  many  express  words.     It 
never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  that,  even  granting  for  the 
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present,  and  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  doctrine  not  to  be 
taught  in  so  many  words,  it  might  possibly  be  taught,  not  less 
conclusively  and  certainly,  in  some  other  form  or  mode  of  ex- 
pression. The  thought  that,  even  supposing  him,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  to  have  demolished  the  doctrine  so  far  as  the  state- 
ment of  it  in  so  many  words  is  concerned,  which  of  course  we 
deny,  he  might  yet  have  possibly  to  face  it  in  another  form, 
never  seems  to  have  crossed  his  mind.  Far  from  it :  he  seems 
quite  contented  with  demolishing  it,  as  he  supposes,  in  one  form  ; 
or  rather,  denying  it  in  one  particular  and  very  especial  form, 
and  then  leaving  it  to  be  inferred  or  supposed,  and  even  reason- 
ing from  it  as  if,  he  had  demolished  it  in  all.  It  is  evident  that 
far  him  this  was  by  far  the  most  convenient  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  question.  But  then  it  naturally  occurs  to  ask.  Is  this 
interpretation  ?  Is  this  the  way  in  which  the  authorised  ex- 
pounders of  God's  word  deal  with  us  ?  And  if  so,  is  it  possible 
for  any  doctrine  of  Scripture  ever  to  be  settled  ?  Nay,  might 
we  not  rather,  on  such  principles  of  interpretation  as  this,  over- 
turn the  most  cherished  and  best  established  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity ?  We  affirm  that  we  could.  But  further ;  does  not  the 
fact  that  he  lays  such  emphasis  upon  the  "  assertion,''  or  "  ex- 
pression," of  the  doctrine,  betray  the  consciousness  that  the  thing 
itself  is  in  the  Bible,  and  that  he  dare  not  join  issue  with  us  upon 
this  point?  So  much,  then,  for  the  character  of  this  argument. 
We  come  next  to  the  argument  itself  "  There  is  not,"  says  Mr 
Stuart,  "  in  all  the  Bible  such  an  assertion  as  that  one  man's  sin 
or  lighteousness  is  imputed  to  another  ;"  and  he  repeats  this  very 
frequently  in  various  forms.  "  The  apostle  says  nothing  of  the 
mode  in  all  this,"  says  Mr  Barnes,  and  reiterates  the  same.  Now, 
first  of  all  we  say  in  answer,  (referring  for  a  fuller  statement  of 
the  argument  to  the  article  above  referred  to,  April  1858)  that 
the  thing  denied  in  these  assertions,  viz.,  the  imputation  of 
another's  sin  and  another's  righteousness,  is  naturally  and  ne- 
cessarily "  asserted  "  in  all  such  passages  of  Scripture  as  state 
that  "  Christ  died  for  our  sins,"  "  offences,"  &c.  ;  that  "  He  was 
wounded  for  our  transgressions,  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities  ; 
that  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  Him  ;"  that  we  are 
now  justified,  accepted,  pardoned,  sanctified,  blessed,  healed,  &c. 
through  Christ,  "  by  His  stripes,"  "in  His  name,"  "  by  the  oijedi- 
ence  of  one,"  &c.  ;  that  all  are  now  made  sinners  and  brought 
under  condemnation  "  by  the  offence  of  one,"  "  by  one  man's 
disobedience,"  &c.,  &c.  ;  and  specially  that  this  very  doctrine, 
which  these  authors  deny  to  be  in  the  Bible,  is  necessarily 
"  asserted "  in  this  very  place,  because  all  such  assertions  as 
state  that  we  are  condemned,  or  die  for  the  sins,  or  are  justified 
or  healed  by  the  "  righteousness,"  "  stripes,"  or  "  obedience,"  of 
another,  necessarily  imply  and  "  assert "  that  these  sins  or  right- 
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eousnesses  have  been  imputed  to  us  or  laid  to  our  account.  But 
secondly,  we  affirm  that  the  same  is  dxpressly  asserted  in  such 
places  as  Rom.  v.  19,  1  Cor.  i.  30,  2  Cor.  v.  21,  inasmuch  as  no 
other  legitimate  sense  can  be  put  upon  the  words  "  made  sin," 
and  "  made  righteousness,"  &c.,  in  these  and  other  such  places. 
The  doctrine  of  imputation,  therefore,  as  denied  by  these  authors, 
is  expressly  "  asserted  "  in  Scripture,  as  well  as  necessarily  de- 
ducible  from  it.  And  either  of  these  lines  of  proof  is  quite  con- 
clusive against  Mr  Stuart,  who  speaks  as  follows  : — "  We  must 
have  Scripture,  and  argument  drawn  from  it,  and  then  we  will 
cheerfully  yield  our  assent."     (Excur.  iv.,  p.  573.) 

Another  reason  why  Mr  Stuart  professes  so  great  an  opposi- 
tion to  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  is  the  "  consequences" 
which,  according  to  him,  it  involves.  We  give  it  in  his  own 
words : — 

"  It  is  enough  to  say  once  more  that  there  is  not  in  all  the  Bible 
one  assertion  that  Adam's  sin  or  Christ's  righteousness  is  imputed  to 
us,  nor  one  declaration  that  any  man's  sin  is  ever  imputed  by  God 
or  man  to  another  man.     If  this  be  not  a  correct  statement,  those 
who  discredit  it  have  the  obvious  means  before  them  of  correcting 
it,"  which  we  have  attempted  to   do  above.     "  But  if  it  does  not 
need  correction,"  which  Mr  Stuart  would  like  to  have  conceded  to 
him,   "  then  why  should  we  be  compelled  to  admit  as  essential  truth 
the  modus  of  stating  a  doctrine  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  which   we  may  therefore  regard  as  not  expressly  warranted 
by  the  word  of  God  ;  which  is  so  obviously  adapted  to  raise  difficul- 
ties in  the  mind  on  the  score  of  God's  justice  and  impartiality  ;  which 
seems  to  resolve  the  grand  features  of  redemption  into  mere  arbitrary 
sovereignty  ;  which  counts  things  to  be  what  all  confess  they  are 
not ;  which  seems  also  to  present  the  moral  Governor  of  the  universe 
as  doing  with  the  one  hand  for  the  sake  of  undoing  with  the  other, 
and  doing  much — very  much  that  is  all-important — in  a  merely  fic- 
titious way,  and   not  as  veritable  reality,"  &c. ;  and  in   the    same 
page,  582,  he   says  again,   "  For  as  they,"  viz.,  the  maintainers  of 
imputation,   "  present   the  matter,  the  consequences  of  Adam's  im- 
puted sin  is  to  be  born  an  heir  of  damnation  and  of  inherent  sin  ;  and 
the  latter  is  regarded  both  as  the  punishment  of  the  former  and  as  a 
new  caut^e  for  other  punishment,  and  also  as  the  cause  of  all  subse- 
quent actual  sin ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  men  are  not  regarded  as 
born  holy  on  account  of  Christ ;  not  even  the  elect  are  so  born  ;  nor 
is  there  any  inherent  holiness  in  them  because  Christ's  righteousness 
is  imputed  to  them  :"  again,  at  page  694:,  he  asks,  "  Can  it  be  brought 
in  any  tolerable  manner  to  accord  with  the  views  which  the   Bible 
gives  of  Divine  justice  1     How  can  we  make  it  harmonize  with  the 
declarations  in  Ezek.  xviii.  1  or  with  many  other  parts  of  the  Bible 
of  the  same  tenor  f 

Now,  not  to  speak  of  the  veiy  manifest  endeavour  apparent 
throughout  these  quotations  and  other  places  of  this  Commen- 
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tary  to  put  the  doctrine  of  imputation  in  the  most  exaggerated 
and  offensive  forms,  it  is  evident  that  he  alleges  that  it  is  or 
seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  Bible  views  of  divine  justice,  and 
charges  God  with  partiality,  arbitrariness,  untruthfulness,  &c. 
lie  affects  a  sort  of  abhorrence  for  it  on  these  and  such  other 
grounds  and  "  consequences  "  as  these.  And  now  in  answer, 
while  totally  denying  the  validity  of  such  wholesale  allegations, 
and  while  prepared  to  meet  them  whenever  it  shall  have  been 
attempted  to  establish  them,  we  affirm  that  in  professing  to  re- 
pudiate imputation  he  believes  worse,  and  adopts  a  scheme  which 
is  and  can  be  proved  to  be  chargeable  in  tlie  highest  degree 
with  those  very  things  for  which  he  affects  such  an  abhorrence 
of  imputation  ;  and  that,  in  short,  he  is  but  another  melancholy 
example  of  the  old  song : — 

"  Incidit  in  Scyllam  qui  vult  vitare  Charybdim." 

For  what  is  the  fact  ?  Why,  simply  this,  that  Mr  Stuart,  while 
denying  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  teaches  that  all  mankind  are 
bom  heirs  of  much  present  temporal  evil,  and  with  a  disposition 
that  will  "  certainly  "  and  "always"  lead  to  sin,  and  consequently 
death  in  its  "  highest"  sense,  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin,  and 
"  without "  the  slightest  "  act  or  concurrence  of  their  own."  This 
is  Mr  Stuart's  own  doctrine,  as  may  be  seen  by  turning  to  pages 
575,  585,  596,  597,  &c.  Now  observe  its  character.  He  denies 
at  once  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  legal 
and  actual  unity  of  the  race  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  legal  and 
actual  relationship  which  subsists  between  Adam  and  his  pos- 
terity-—^^e  very  things  which  render  the  imputation  just,  and 
true,  and  holy,  and  impartial,  and  free  from  arbitrariness. 
He  denies  all  these ;  and  yet  he  teaches  that  all  the  above-men- 
tioned consequences  flow  to  us  from  Adam's  sin,  without  any  act 
or  concurrence  of  our  own.  These  consequences,  therefore,  must, 
according  to  his  own  shewing,  fall  upon  the  race  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  so  it  is  ;  or  in  other  words,  in  the  most  ar- 
bitrary and  sovereign  manner.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
justice,  truth,  impartiality,  &c.  of  his  scheme  ?  We  leave  him 
to  speak  for  himself : — 

"  That  the  tremendous  evil  of  sin  is,  that  it  often  affects  the  inno- 
cent (innocent  in  regard  to  the  particular  matter  that  occasioned 
the  evil)  as  well  as  the  guilty,"  p.  576  ;  "  The  awful  turpitude  of 
sin  is  disclosed  by  the  fact,  that  the  consequences  fall  upon  the  inno- 
cent as  well  as  the  guilty,"  p.  575  ;  and  again,  at  p.  589,  he  says, 
"  But  when  one  part  of  His  rational  and  moral  creatures  have  sinned, 
they  are  not  only  miserable  themselves,  but  they  may  inflict  evil 
upon  others  who  are  innocent.  This,  as  has  before  been  said,  con- 
stitutes the  most  abominable  criminality  of  sin."  And  how  does  he 
account  for  such  consequences  as  these  ?  "  The  fact,"  says  he,  "  is 
one  which  takes  place  as  the  natural  and  regular  sequence  of  wicked- 
ness, under  the  present  constitution  of  things,"  p.  575.    "  The  horri- 
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ble  evil  of  sin  is,  that  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  it 
often  involves  the  innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty  in  its  consequences," 
p.  257. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  charge  of  injustice,  &c.  which  Mr 
Stuart,  and  Mr  Barnes,  and  others  bring  against  imputation,  and 
which,  as  we  have  indicated  in  this  same  paragraph,  is  without 
foundation  as  applied  to  it,  falls  in  all  its  force  and  without  ob- 
struction on  his  own  explanation.  For  it  is  plain  that  arbitrari- 
ness could  not  be  higher  or  more  absolute  than  the  above  quota- 
tions make  it : — 

"  The  fact,"  says  Mr  Stuart,  spontaneously  acknowledging  this 
very  thing,  "  the  fact  that  the  degradation  of  our  whole  race  is  con- 
nected with  the  first  sin  of  Adam,  is  plainly  a  matter  of  divine 
sovereignty,  altogether  beyond  our  power  to  fathom.'' — P.  597. 

In  denying  imputation,  therefore,  and  the  groimds  of  it,  while 
he  accepts,  and  cannot  but  accept,  the  fact  of  the  influence  of 
Adam's  sin,  it  is  evident  that  he  adopts  a  scheme  which  is  ex- 
posed in  all  their  force  and  without  the  shadow  of  a  defence  to 
his  own  objections ;  and  that,  as  already  said,  in  rejecting  the 
one,  he  has  fallen  into  a  worse. 

Another  indirect  means  of  assailing  this  doctrine  adopted  by 
these  authors — for  it  will  be  observed  they  are  all  oblique  thrusts 
which  they  aim  at  it — is  to  represent  it  as  involving  an  absur- 
dity.    Mr  Barnes  states  the  objection  thus  : — 

"  The  difference  contemplated  is  not  that  Adam  was  an  actu  ^l 
sinner,  and  that  they  had  isinned  only  hy  ini|)utation.  For  (1)  (he 
expression  to  sin  by  imputation  is  unintelligible,  and  conveys  no 
idea."..."  It  is  utterly  absurd  to  suppose  that  men,  from  the  time  of 
Adam  to  Moses,  were  sinners  only  by  imputation."  "  How  can  it 
be  in  any  way  rendered  probable,  or  even  plausible,"  says  Mr  Stuart, 
"  that  men  from  the  time  of  Adam  to  that  of  Moses  were  sinners 
only  by  imputation." 

Now,  while  in  order  to  guard  against  misconception,  we  affirm 
that  we  make  no  such  assertion  as  that  all  men  from  Adam  to 
Moses  were  sinners  only  by  imputation,  and  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  doctrine  of  imputation  involves  no  such  assertion, 
we  fully  admit  that  the  phrase,  to  sii>  by  imputation,  involves 
absurdity,  and  not  only  absurdity,  but  palpable  error  and  con- 
fusion of  things.  But  while  admitting  so  much,  we  hold  that 
the  confusion  and  absurdity  are  those  of  its  opponents  who  re- 
present or  rather  caricature  it  so,  and  not  of  its  defenders.  For 
what  is  the  fact  ?  To  sin  by  imputation,  speaking  properly,  can 
only  be  affirmed  of  him  who  makes  the  imputation,  and  would 
then  be  equivalent  to  the  expression,  to  sin  by  imputing.  Other 
than  this,  there  can  be  no  such  sin.  To  speak,  therefore,  of 
sinning  by  imputation,  except  as  when  affirmed  of  him  who 
makes  the  imputation,  is,  besides  being  absurd,  a  positive  abuse 
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of  language.  But  then,  as  already  said,  that  is  the  concern  of 
those  who  use  such  phraseology,  and  not  of  those  who  maintain 
imputation  So  far  from  it,  all  that  the  supporters  of  this  doc^ 
trine  are  bound  to  defend,  is  to  sin  hy  act,  or  by  relation,  but 
not  by  imputation.  The  absurdity  in  question,  therefore,  does 
not  lie  against  our  doctrine  at  all. 

The  next  argument  which  these  authors  adduce,  and  which 
does  not  savour  of  very  high  ingenuousness,  is  that  in  which 
they  class  the  doctrine  of  imputation  with  "  propagation,''  "  imi- 
tation," &c.,  and  then  assert  that  the  apostle  does  not  arbitrate 
between  them.  We  give  only  a  single  quotation  from  Mr 
Stuart : — 

'*  But,  after  all,  the  modu!^  operandi  is  not  declared  by  the  apostle. 
He  does  not  say  whether  the  operation  of  Adam's  sin  is  on  our  phy- 
sical or  mental  constitution,  or  whether  it  has  influence  merely  on 
the  condition  in  which  we  are  placed  as  being  expelled  from  para- 
dise and  surrounded  by  peculiar  temptations  ;  nor  whether  it  is  the 
example  merely  of  Adam  which  we  copy,"  &;c.     P.  5S5. 

Several  such  representations  will  be  found  in  other  places  of 
these  Excursus,  and  also  in  Barnes.  Their  o])ject  is  evidently  to 
leave  the  impression  that  those  different  explanations  which  have 
been  given  of  the  facts  of  the  case  are  all  equally  worthy  of 
credit,  or,  which  will  serve  their  purpose  quite  as  well,  are  all 
equally  undeserving  or  indifferent.  But  here  we  would  like  to 
ask  Mr  Stuart  and  Mr  Barnes  whether  they  are  prepared  on 
their  own  part  to  accept  the  "  imitation,"  or  even  the  "  propa- 
gation "  theory,  with  all  their  consequences.  It  seems  to  us, 
from  their  respective  writings,  that  however  much  they  may  be 
opposed  to  imputation,  they  are  both  sufficiently  wise  in  their 
generation  not  to  commit  themselves  to  either  of  these  other 
theories.  So  far  from  it,  they  evince  no  small  anxiety  to  guard 
against  such  construction.  But  if  it  is  so,  if  with  all  their  hos- 
tility to  imputation,  they  are  yet  careful  to  guard  themselves 
against  being  held  responsible  for  these  counter  theories,  what 
right  have  they  to  complicate  the  matter  with  explanations 
which  they  dare  not  allege  to  have  a  single  reason  in  their  sup- 
port ?  They  have  not,  we  say,  a  single  reason  for  their  support, 
those  other  theories,  as  explanations  of  the  apostle's  meaning 
in  this  place.  For  if,  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  condemned,  &c., 
only  for  the  sin  which  we  have  done  in  imitation  of  Adam's  sin, 
then  it  is  evident  that  we  are  condemned  in  that  case  only  for 
our  own  sin  and  not  for  Adam's,  which  is  just  the  reverse  of  the 
apostle's  statement.  Or  if,  on  the  other,  it  is  only  the  sin  which 
is  found  in  us  by  propagation  which  is  imputed,  then  this  also 
is  still  our  own  sin  and  not  Adam's  which  is  imputed,  and  there- 
fore equally  at  variance  with  the  apostle's  statement,  that  Adam's 
sin,  offence,  or  disobedience  is  imputed.    What,  then,  is  the  use 
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of  saying  that  those  are  modes  of  explanation,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  dare  not  espouse  either?  What  purpose  can  this 
serve  but  to  confuse  the  subject,  and  perplex  the  honest  in- 
quirer ? 

But  further,  Mr  Stuart  urges  against  the  doctrine  of  impu- 
tation that  it  contains  a  vgtspov  r^ore^ov.  "  According  to  the  tenor 
of  it,"  says  Mr  Stuart,  "  punishment  begins  before  crime/'  Such 
punishment,  therefore,  precedes  transgression,  &c."  Now  this  is 
pure  misconception.  For  how  can  punishment  be  said  to  pre- 
cede transgression,  when  the  fact  or  doctrine,  when  rightly  stated 
and  understood,  is  this,  that  all  men  suffer  by  reason  of  their 
relation  to  Adam,  (1)  covenant-wise  or  legally,  and  (2)  by  way 
of  natural  descent  and  consequent  participation  in  his  guilt  and 
disobedience.  To  refute  such  objections,  it  mast  be  evident, 
it  needs  but  to  state  them. 

The  next  objection  which  these  authors  raise  to  imputation,  is 
that  which  they  found  upon  the  interpretation  of  1  Cor,  i.  30. 
It  would  be  absurd,  say  they,  to  affirm  that  Christ  is  our  im- 
puted wisdom,  sanctification,  and  redemption,  and  so  also  of  our 
imputed  righteousness.*  By  no  means,  we  answer.  In  their 
eagerness  to  do  battle  against  this  subject,  our  authors  have  evi- 
dently forgotten  their  accustomed  scholarship  and  the  facts  of 
the  gospel.  For,  it  is  evident,  that  so  far  from  its  being  im- 
proper or  absurd,  it  is  the  constant,  express  teaching  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  well  as  a  fact  in  Christian  experience,  that  Christ  is 
imputed  to  us  for  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification, 
and  redemption.  We  receive  them  only  through  Him  and  for 
His  sake  ; ,  or  He  is  made  these  unto  us  ;  and  as  much  the  one  as 
the  other.  This  is  Scripture  statement  upon  the  point.  It  is 
also  fact.  Indeed,  so  far  from  being  improper,  it  is  the  uniform 
mode  of  expression  in  Scripture.  And  hence  He  is  said  to  be 
"  the  Lord  our  righteousness  and  strength.''  He  is  as  much,  then, 
our  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption, 
as  our  righteousness.  Nor  only  so,  but  He  is  as  much  imputed 
to  us  for  the  one  as  for  the  other  of  these  ;  or  to  change  the  terms, 
these  are  imputed  to  us,  the  one  as  well  as  "the  other,  only  for 
His  sake.  To  say,  then,  that  Christ  is  imputed  to  us  for  wisdom, 
&c.,  as  for  righteousness,  and  vice  versa,  is  so  far  from  being  ab- 
surd and  unscriptural,  that  it  is  the  express  and  constant  teach- 
ing of  Scripture,  as  well  as  fact  in  the  divine  procedure.  The 
objection,  therefore,  so  far  from  having  any  force  against  imputa- 
tion, is  itself  palpable  heterodoxy,  or  misconception  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  gospel. 

And  now,  without  exposing  the  apparent  candour  which  Mr 
Stuart  sometimes  exhibits  towards  the  defenders  of  this  doctrine, 
as  if  it  were  only  the  "  ultraims"  which  he  opposed,  and  without 
*  See  Stuart,  p.  683. 
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spending  time  on  such  insinuations  as  that  the  doctrine  itself 
spoils  "  our  benevolent  feelings  towards  others,"  &c.,  we  would 
simply  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  by  quoting  a  single  sen- 
tence, in  which  he  virtually  gives  up  the  contest.  "  As  to  the 
rest,  that  God  for  Christ's  sake  forgives  sinners,  not  imputing 
their  trespasses  to  them,  is  the  very  sum  and  substance  of  what 
is  appropriately  called  the  gospel."  The  same  is  done  still  more 
emphatically  by  Mr  Barnes,  p.  157.  So  much,  then,  for  their 
consistency. 

II.  Having  now  disposed  of  his  arguments  which  bear  im- 
mediately on  imputation,  we  come  next  to  consider  the  question 
which  he  has  raised  regarding  the  extent  to  which  the  race  has 
been  affected  by  Adam's  sin.  And  here  it  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  when  cleared  of  all  the  dust  and  smoke  which  have  been 
raised  around  it,  the  simple  question  is,  Does  the  apostle  teach 
in  this  place  that  all  men  have  been  brought  into  a  state  of  sin 
and  condemnation  in  its  "  highest"  sense  in  virtue  of  their  rela- 
tion to  Adam  and  consequent  participation  in  his  guilt ;  or  does 
he  not  ?  Does  he  say  that  all  men  are  brought  into  this  double 
state  of  sin  and  condemnation  by  what  Adam  did  when  he  first 
transgressed  ;  or  does  he  affirm  that  no  man  is  a  sinner,  or  under 
condemnation,  in  its  "  highest"  sense  until  he  has  himself  sinned 
in  propria  persona,  and  by  his  own  act  ?  This  last  alternative 
is  what  Mr  Stuart  affirms,  or  would  like  to  affirm.  The  first  is 
that  which  common  interpretation  supports.  We  state  in 
general  and  very  briefly  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  first ;  and 
shall  then  consider  the  second  or  Mr  Stuait's  rendering,  by  way 
of  answering  objections.  ^ 

All  men  are  now  sinners  and  under  condemnation  m  its  high- 
est sense,  because  Adam  sinned.  This  is  what  common  inter- 
pretation affirms  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  apostle  in  this  place, 
and  we  maintain  ;  for,  first  of  all,  the  thing  is  stated  and  several 
times  repeated  in  so  many  words  and  in  different  terms  through- 
out this  passage.  Thus,  ver.  1 2,  "  Therefore  as  by  one  man 
sin  entered  into  this  world  and  by  sin  death,  and  so  death,"  &c. ; 
ver.  15,  "if  through  the  offence  of  one  many  be  dead ; "  ver. 
16,  "For  the  judgment  was  by  one  to  condemnation  ;"  ver.  17, 
"If  by  one  man's  offence  death  reigned  by  one;"  ver.  18, 
"Therefore  as  by  the  offence  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all 
men  to  condemnation  ; "  ver.  1 9,  "  For  as  by  one  man's  diso- 
bedience many  were  made  sinners,"  &c.  Now,  what  we  affirm 
first,  regarding  these  places,  is,  that  throwing  out  of  account  for 
the  present  the  meaning  or  extent  of  the  terms  sin,  death,  and 
judgment  or  condemnation,  the  apostle  introduces  no  other 
cause  than  Adam's  sin,  his  one  offence,  disobedience,  or  trans- 
gression, between  his  posterity  and  these  consequences.  What- 
ever meaning,  or  rather  extent  of  meaning,  is  to  be  put  upon 
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these  terms,  it  is  clear,  we  repeat,  that  the  apostle  introduces  no 
other  cause  and  assigns  no  other  reason  for  their  coming  upon 
all  than  Adam's  one  sin,  offence,  or  disobedience.  This  is  the 
only  cause  of  which  he  here  speaks ;  and  these  are  its  conse- 
sequences.  The  conclusion  is  clear,  therefore,  that,  whatever 
meaning  is  to  be  attached  to  the  terms  sin,  death,  and  condem- 
nation, they  all,  according  to  the  apostle's  express  language  (lor 
we  are  not  here  dealing  with  any  comment),  fall  upon  the  race 
in  consequence  of  Adam's  first  transgression,  his  one  offence. 

But  secondly,  as  to  their  extent,  Mr  Stuart  himself,  as  well 
as  Mr  Barnes,  has  greatly  facilitated  our  labour  by  shewing, 
against  Beiche  and  others,  that  the  apostle's  reasoning  here 
and  phraseology  require  and  render  it  necessary  that  the  term 
"  death  "  should  be  taken  in  its  widest  and  "  highest "  accepta- 
tion. It  is  unnecessary  to  go  over  the  proof  The  subject 
will  be  found  discussed  at  large  in  these  authors.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  proof  is  in  substance  stated  in  ver.  21,  where 
*'  reigned  unto  death  "  is  brought  into  immediate  contrast  with 
"  eternal  life,"  shewing  conclusively  that  the  apostle  understands 
correlative  and  corresponding,  though  most  opposite,  conse- 
quences. Now  if  this  be  so,  which  these  authors  not  only  ad- 
mit but  prove,  and  if,  as  has  just  been  shewn,  the  apostle  in- 
troduces no  other  cause  to  account  for  such  consequences  coming 
upon  all  but  Adam's  sin,  then  the  conclusion  is  immediate  and 
irresistible,  that  death  in  its  "  highest "  penalties  must  have  come 
on  all  because  Adam  sinned  ;  and,  further,  that  the  apostle  states 
this  in  so  many  words. 

But  yet  again,  thirdly,  this  same  conclusion  gathers  immea- 
surable support  from  the  fact  that  the  apostle  is  here  reasoning 
from,  and  comparing  the  respective  consequences  which  flow 
from  Adam  on  the  one  hand  and  Christ  on  the  other  to  the  re- 
spective bodies  whom  they  severally  represent.  Indeed,  to  shew 
that,  as  Adam  brought  sin  and  death  and  judgment  upon  the 
race,  so,  and  much  more,  does  Christ  bring  righteousness  and 
justification  and  life  upon  all  whom  he  represents,  is  the  single 
purpose  of  this  illustration.  Does,  then,  Christ  bring  justification 
and  eternal  life  by  what  he  did  ?  Then,  according  to  the  same 
reasoning,  Adam  must  have  brought  condemnation  and  eternal 
death  upon  the  race  by  what  he  did  ;  for,  it  is  evident,  that  in 
this  consists  the  very  pith,  as  well  as  the  point,  of  the  apostle's 
comparison.  But  then  it  may  be  asked  by  way  of  objection,  as 
Mr  Stuart  does  more  than  once, — Wherein,  then,  lies  the  super- 
abounding  of  grace  and  redemption  ?  Why,  the  superabound- 
ing  of  grace  and  redemption  is  always  safe  and  made  good  by 
this,  that  it  abounds,  not  only  to  the  destruction  of  Adam's  sin 
and  its  consequences,  but  also  to  that  of  "  many  offences."    As, 
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therefore,  grace  reigns  unto  eternal  life,  even  so  must  sin  have 
reigned  unto  death  and  condemnation. 

But  now  it  falls  to  see  what  Mr  Stuart  has  got  to  say  against 
this  reasoning,  and  in  favour  of  his  own  interpretation,  viz.,  that 
the  penalty  of  death  is  not  incurred  in  its  highest  sense  until 
the  individual  has  sinned  "  in  propria  persona;"  or  that  the 
sin  of  Adam  did  not  bring  the  race  under  condemnation  in  its 
highest  sense,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  subjecting  them  to  many 
temporal  evils,  "  together  "  with  such  dispositions  as  will  "  cer- 
tainly," and  "  always,"  and  even  "  necessarily  " — excepting  only 
"  compulsive  " — lead  to  sin. 

And  1st,  he  makes  bold  to  shew,  as  indeed  it  was  necessary 
for  him  if  he  would  escape  from  the  above  conclusions,  that  the 
apostle  does  introduce  another  cause  than  Adam's  one  offence  ; 
and  that  in  the  second  clause  of  ver.  12  the  apostle  is  speaking 
of  each  man's  actual  transgression,  or  sin  done  in  propyl  per- 
sona. Now  here  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  present  to  render  this  conclusion  doubtful,  that  Mr  Stuart 
himself  (1)  admits  that  what  we  here  contend  for,  viz.,  that  the 
apostle  is  speaking  of  Adam's  sin  and  its  consequences,  is  at  least 
hinted  or  suggested  in  that  passage  ;  and  (2)  takes  credit  to 
himself  for  making  the  discovery  that  the  doctrine  we  contend  for 
is  expressly  contained  in  this  very  verse.  These  are  his  own  word& 

"  I  think  we  may,  without  any  forced  construction,  nay,  that  we  must, 
discover  an  indirect  intimation  of  what  is  directly  asserted  in  ver. 
17-19,  viz.,  that  the  first  offence  of  Adam  was  connected  with  the 
sin  and  misery  of  his  posterity,  and  in  some  sense  or  other  causal  of 
it ;"  and  again,  "  It  seems  to  have  been  generally  overlooked  here,  that 
the  course  of  thought  in  ver.  18,  19,  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
in  ver.  12,  with  the  exception,  that  what  is  there  merely  hinted,  is 
here  fully  and  explicitly  declared." 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  by  Mr  Stuart's  admission  the  doctrine 
which  we  contend  for  is  in  this  verse,  as  well  as  in  the  more 
explicit  ones  which  follow.  But  now  the  question  returns.  Is 
the  meaning  which  Mr  Stuart  himself  contends  for  in  this  verse  ? 
And  here  we  would  remark  (1 )  that  Mr  Stuart's  own  admission 
above,  viz.,  that  our  doctrine  is  in  it,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a 
very  strong  presumption  that  both  are  not  in  it,  and  were  not  in- 
tended to  be  in  it ;  or  in  other  words,  that  Mr  Stuart's  own  doc- 
trine is  not  in  it  notwithstanding  his  endeavour  to  shew  it  is. 
But  (2)  the  terms,  as  well  as  the  connection  of  ver.  12,  seem  to 
render  it  necessary  that  the  common  rendering,  and  not  Mr 
Stuart's,  should  be  accepted  as  the  true  one.  For,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  connection  is  immediate  with  all  that  follows  ;  so  much 
so,  that  it  is  evident  that  all  that  follows  is  just  a  fuller  and  more 
amplified  exhibition  of  what  ver.  ]2  announces  in  the  germ. 
And,  on  the  other,  what  would  have  been  the  use  of  saying  that 
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"sin"  and  "  death"  entered  into  the  world  "by  one  man,"  if  it 
had  only  been  intended  to  say  that  "  sin"  and  "  death"  come  on 
all  by  reason  of  their  own  act  in  propria  persona,  as  Mr  Stuart 
phrases  it,  and  not  in  virtue  of  what  that  "  one  man"  had  done  ? 
It  is  manifest  that  on  Mr  Stuart's  rendering  there  is  a  natural 
incongruity,  not  to  say  contradiction,  between  the  two  clauses, 
as  well  as  with  the  apostle's  evident  intention  throughout  the 
whole.  But,  says  Mr  Stuart,  the  last  clause  is  only  susceptible 
"  philological ly"  of  such  an  explanation  as  I  contend  for.  "  But 
the  second  method"  (of  construing  ?3/w,a§rov)  "viz ,  that  all  men  have 
sinned  in  Adam,  cannot  be  adopted  here,  because  it  is  founded 
merely  in  the  mode  of  expression,  i.  e.  in  the  phrase  ='^V-"  Now, 
this  we  utterly  deny.  For,  first  of  all,  to  take  the  rendering  which 
Mr  Stuart  has  given  of  the  much  disputed  phrase  £(p'(f),  and  which 
is  the  one  preferred  in  our  English  version,  viz.,  "because,"  or 
"for  that,"  or  "in  that"  all  have  sinned,  we  do  not  see  the  slightest 
necessity  for  accepting  Mr  Stuart's  interpretation  of  the  clause  ; 
while,  if  we  were  to  take  the  other,  viz.,  "  in  whom,"  which  also 
is  stated  in  the  margin  of  the  English  version,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  supported  by  many  respectable  authorities,  as  may  be  seen 
by  turning  to  Mr  Stuart  himself  upon  the  place,  the  meaning 
that  we  contend  for  is  expressly  stated  in  this  clause.  But,  taking 
him  for  the  present  even  on  his  own  ground,  which  we  also  pre- 
fer, we  affirm  that  we  can  see  no  philological  necessity  whatever 
to  carry  the  sense  which  he  contends  for  in  the  clause  over  the 
force  of  following  connection  and  the  previous  clause.  So  far 
from  it,  it  seems  to  us  that  all  the  necessities  of  the  case  lie  in 
exactly  the  opposite  direction.  Just  let  us  read  the  verse ; 
"  Wherefore  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world  ;  and  by 
sin  death ;  and  so"  viz.,  because  sin  and  death  entered  into  the 
world  by  that  one  man — "  death  passed  upon  all  men,"  "  be- 
cause," or  "  for  that "  or  "  in  that  all  men  have  sinned"  in  him. 
This  we  hold  is  what  the  logical  and  natural  connection  ren- 
ders necessary.  For  just  look  at  how  it  would  read  according 
to  Mr  Stuart's  proposed  rendering :  "  Wherefore  as  by  one  man 
sin  entered  into  the  w^orld,  and  by  sin  death  ;  and  so" — "  the 
matter  being  thus,"  or  "  circumstances  being  such,  viz.."  (we  quote 
his  own  words  in  explanation  of  the  phrase  xa/  ovrug)  "  Adam 
having  thus  introduced  sin  and  death,  it  passed  on  through  all 
his  race,  i.  e.,  all  have  sinned,  and  all  have  come  under  condem- 
nation in  these  circumstances" — (a  sufficiently  enigmatical  ex- 
planation, as  all  must  admit) — "and  so" — thus  explained — 
"  death  passed  upon  all  men,"  for  that,  or  "  because,"  all  men 
have  sinned  in  propria  persona."  Now,  besides  the  fact  that 
on  such  a  rendering  as  this  last  there  could  be  no  proper  con- 
nection between  the  clauses,  or  rather  between  the  things  spoken 
of,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  felt  violence  done,  both  to  the 
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words  and  object  of  the  apostle,  before  such  a  meaning  could  be 
extracted  from  them.  For,  if  it  were  the  apostle's  intention,  as 
this  interpretation  supposes,  to  state  in  the  second  clause,  that 
all  men  bring  death  upon  themselves  by  sinning  individually 
and  in  propria  persona,  what  reason  could  he  have  had  for  pre- 
facing it  with  such  an  introduction  as  "  Wherefore  as  by  one 
man"  &3.  ?  What  could  have  induced  him  to  introduce  it  by 
" and  so''  unless  he  meant  to  assert  the  force  of  " Example" 
which  Mr  Stuart  is  guarded  enough  not  to  affirm  ?  And  what 
could  have  led  him  to  expatiate  immediately  after  on  the  truth 
contained  in  the  first  clause,  viz.,  the  influence  of  Adam's  sin, 
and  not  on  that  of  the  second  ?  If  there  were  to  be  no  other 
connection  between  Adam  and  his  posterity  asserted  in  this  place 
than  that  which  Mr  Stuart  contends  for  and  paraphrases  by  such 
terms  as  "  in  the  circumstances,"  "  the  matter  being  such,"  or 
"  circumstances  being  such,  viz.,  Adam  having  thus  introduced 
sin  and  death" — how  could  the  apostle  have  reasoned  from  the 
one  to  the  other  as  we  find  him  doing  when  he  says,  "  and  so 
death,"  &c.  ?  If  he  neither  intended,  on  the  one  hand,  to  set  forth 
what  we  contend  for,  viz.,  the  direct  and  immediate  influence  of 
Adam's  first  sin  upon  all  his  posterity,  nor  on  the  other,  the  mere 
force  of  Adam's  example,  which  Mr  Stuart  has  not  the  courage 
to  affirm,  what  logical  or  other  connection  could  there  be  in  such 
a  case  between  Adam's  sinning  in  propria  persona,  and  their  sin- 
ning in  propria  persona  ?  What  reason  could  he  have  had  for  in- 
troducing it  and  immediately  following  it  up  with  the  statement 
and  amplification  of  Adam's  influence?  To  use  one  of  Mr  Stuart's 
own  illustrations,  if  mankind  never  speak  of  imputing  Voltaire's 
scepticism  to  others  whom  he  is  admitted  to  have  corrupted,  but 
only  their  own,  then  why,  we  ask,  according  to  the  same  reason- 
ing, should  Adam  be  dragged  into  this  connection,  both  before 
and  after,  if  he  were  not  otherwise  connected  with  it  than  Mr 
Stuart  would  represent  when  he  paraphrases  the  expression 
xcci  ouTug  by  such  phrases  as  "  in  the  circumstances,"  matters 
being  thus,"  "  Adam  having  thus  sinned  ?"  The  adoption  there- 
fore of  "  because"  as  the  proper  interpretation  of  s^V  does  not 
necessitate  the  adoption  of  Mr  Stuart's  interpretation  of  the 
clause,  but  the  very  reverse.  Both  logical  and  philological  ne- 
cessity lie  all  on  the  other  side.  But  further,  Mr  Stuart  objects 
that  ':rdvTeg  ri/Mu^rov  of  this  verse,  and  a/i/^oc^ruXoi  KaTiaTd6r}ffav  &C-,  of 
verse  19,  only  denote  sinners  in  an  "active"  sense,  "actual  sin- 
ners," or  "  sinners  in  propria  persona."  His  great  reason  for 
this  seems  to  be  that  a/xagrwXoj  is  only  used  in  an  active  sense, 
and  that  dfia^rdvoj  has  no  middle  or  passive  voice.  But  if  there 
were  any  foundation  for  such  an  opinion,  it  is  evident  that  it 
must  apply  to  all  the  derivatives  of  a/^a^ravw  as  well  as  to 
a/Aa^rwXoj ;  and  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  a/^a^r/a  is  posi- 
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tively  affirmed  of  Him  who  knew  no  sin  either  actually  or 
habitually?  2  Cor.  v.  21.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  accord- 
i  ng  to  Scripture  usage  and  in  the  soundest  sense,  a  man  may  be 
a  sinner  or  guilty,  and  at  the  same  time  not  an  actual  sinner,  or 
sinner  in  propria  persona.  Philology,  therefore,  as  well  as  fact, 
is  with  us  on  this  point,  and  against  Mr  Stuart.  But  even  sup- 
pose, for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  were  to  admit  that  TuvTsg 
ri/icc^Tov  could  only  mean  sin  done  in  propria  persona,  still  this 
would  not  avail  Mr  Stuart,  nor  satisfy  the  apostle's  statement  in 
the  remaining  verses,  15,  16,  17,  18,  3  9.  For,  if  through  the 
offence  of  one  many  be  dead,  if  judgment  was  by  one  to  con- 
demnation, if  by  the  offence  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men 
to  condemnation,  if  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made 
sinners  ;  or  to  change  the  terminology,  if  "  death"  and  "judg- 
ment" and  "  condemnation"  come  on  "  all"  or  "  many"  by  reason 
of  that  "  one  man,"  his  "  one  offence,"  "  transgression"  or  "  dis- 
obedience," which  the  apostle  expressly  states,  then  it  is  clear, 
nay,  the  conclusion  is  necessary  and  unavoidable,  as  well  in 
philology  as  in  logic,  that  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin  niust  have 
been  imputed  unto  these  ends ;  for  these,  it  is  beyond  denial,  are 
just  the  punishment  of  guilt.  As,  therefore,  according  to  the 
apostle's  express  language,  these  consequences,  ''death,"  "judg- 
ment," and  "  condemnation,"  come  on  all  by  reason  of  Adam's 
sin,  it  is  undeniable  that  "  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin"  must 
have  been  imputed.  There  is  no  possible  escape  from  this  con- 
clusion. Mr  Stuart's  objection,  therefore,  is  without  foundation. 
Adam's  "  one"  sin  is  the  only  cause  assigned  in  this  place  for 
these  consequences. 

But,  secondly,  Mr  Stuart  tries  to  break  the  force  of  the  above 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  common  interpretation,  by  shewing 
that  the  rvmg,  or  comparison  instituted  between  Christ  and 
Adam,  will  not  hold  good  except  to  a  very  limited  extent,  un- 
less it  be  admitted  that  men  homologate  the  sin  of  Adam  by 
their  own  act  in  propria  persona  in  the  same  way  that  Christ's 
righteousness,  &c.,  is  not  made  ours  until  after  believing  and 
repenting.  According  to  him,  before  we  'can  be  accounted 
guilty  and  condemned  in  its  "  highest "  sense,  it  is  necessary  that 
every  individual  should  become  an  actual  sinner,  or  sinner  in 
propria  persona,  just  as  each  must  become  an  actual  believer 
before  he  can  enjoy  the  "higher"  blessings  of  redemption. 
Now,  besides  the  fact  already  hinted,  that  this  is  not  interpre- 
tation, but  limitation,  besides  the  fact  that  it  introduces  a  dis- 
tinction where  the  apostle  makes  none,  and  that  it  suspends 
the  issue  of  condemnation  in  its  "  highest "  sense  upon  the  wills 
and  actions  of  all  men  in  propria  persona  as  well  as  upon 
Adam's,  whereas  the  apostle  speaks  only  of  the  "  one  man,"  it 
seems  to  us  that  Mr  Stuart's  objection  is  founded  on  an  obvious 
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misconception.  For  what  is  the  fact  ?  He  argues  all  along  as 
if  personal  concurrence,  or  sin  in  propria  'persona,  were  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  give  effect  or  validity  to  Adam's  sin,  and 
establish  and  complete  the  rLmg  or  comparison  ;  whereas  he 
ought  to  have  seen  that  legal  and  actual  relationship  is  all  that 
is  necessary  to  establish  both  and  give  validity  to  both,  unless 
he  is  prepared  to  say  that  all  the  circumstances  on  both  sides 
must  be  absolutely  the  same  before  the  comparison  can  be  vahd, 
or  the  sin  of  Adam  take  eiFect — which  would  involve  him  in  no 
little  difficulty.  The  blessings  of  Christ's  redemption,  for  exam- 
ple, are  not  made  ours  merely  because  we  assent  or  consent,  but 
because,  and  only  when,  the  relation  legally  established  in  the 
eternal  covenant  has  been  actually  consummated  in  actual  faith. 
And  just  in  like  manner  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  or  the 
curse  in  its  "  highest"  sense,  is  not,  we  hold,  suspended  on  each 
individual's  actuals  in  in  propria  persona,  but  actually  pro- 
nounced on  all,  or  passed  against  all,  in  virtue  of  a  two-fold  re- 
lation to  Adam,  (1)  legally,  or  by  way  of  covenant,  and  (2)  by 
way  of  natural  descent.  This,  we  hold,  is  the  true  point  of 
comparison  in  both  cases,  viz.,  legal  or  covenant,  and  actual  re- 
lation to  their  respective  heads  or  representatives,  viz.,  Adam 
and  Christ.  And  this,  it  seems  to  us,  is  sufficient  to  give  vali- 
dity to  and  warrant  the  comparison  or  complete  the  rucrof,  as 
well  as  to  give  effect  to  the  sin  and  righteousness  on  either 
side ;  unless,  we  repeat,  Mr  Stuart,  and  those  who  hold  with 
him,  are  prepared  to  carry  out  their  principle,  and  say  that  every 
circumstance  must  tally  on  either  side,  as  for  example,  relation- 
ship by  descent  instead  of  faith.  As,  therefore,  sin  and  death 
come  on  all  by  reason  of  their  relationship  to  Adam  (1)  in  cove- 
nant or  legally,  and  (2)  by  natural  descent,  even  so  all  who  believe 
are  justified  by  reason  only  of  their  relationship  to  Christ  (1) 
in  covenant  or  legally,  and  (2)  by  actual  faith.  These  are  the 
true  foundations  of  the  comparison,  as  well  as  of  the  imputation  ; 
and  these  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  warrant  and  establish  them, 
unless  our  opponents  are  prepared  to  insist  on  the  perfect  simi- 
larity of  every  circumstance,  which,  doubtless,  they  will  not 
readily  accept.  The  apostle's  comparison,  therefore,  or  rb'^roi,  is 
somewhat  deeper  founded  than  to  be  reached  or  shaken  by  such 
superficial  objections  as  that  of  Mr  Stuart  in  the  present  in- 
stance. 

But  further,  it  might  be  retorted  that  such  objections,  how- 
ever acute,  are  rather  dangerous  instruments,  and  cut  both  ways. 
For,  besides  the  fact  that  it  might  legitimately  be  held  as 
pledging  Mr  Stuart  and  those  who  hold  with  him,  to  the 
opinion  that  condemnation  has  not  been  passed  on  all  by  reason 
of  their  connection  with  Adam,  but  is  suspended  on  their  own 
act  or  personal  sin,  the  fruit  of  their  own  individual  will — which 
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borders  on  Pelagianism — it  is  further  liable  to  the  objection 
that,  before  it  could  be  shewn  to  hold  against  the  position  which 
we  occupy,  Mr  Stuart  and  his  friends  must  be  prepared  to  ac- 
cept this  other  alternative,  that  before  any  man  can  be  justified 
in  the  "  highest "  sense  by  reason  of  Christ's  righteousness,  he 
must  himnadf  have  become  an  actual  doer  of  righteousness,  or 
righteous  by  his  own  act  in  propria  persona.  To  such  lengths 
might  his  own  objection  be  urged  against  him. 

But  yet  again,  as  coming  from  Mr  Stuart,  the  objection  in 
question  is  altogether  valueless,  and  tells  as  much  against  him- 
self as  against  us.  For  what  is  the  fact  ?  Why,  simply  this, 
that  Mr  Stuart  himself  admits,  and  says  he  cannot  but  admit, 
that  along  with  much  present  temporal  evil,  Adam  has  involved 
the  race  "  without  any  concurrence  on  their  own  part"  in  the 
"  certainty/'  nay  "  necessity,"  excepting  only  the  sense  of  "  com- 
pulsive,'" of  "  sinning  and  sinning  always,"  and  so  of  incurring 
the  "  highest  penalties  implied  in  death  and  condemnation  when- 
ever they  come  to  maturity  or  sufficient  moral  development,"  to 
enable  them  to  sin.  Now  if  this  be  so,  what  does  he  gain  for 
himself  or  his  position,  by  making  the  act  of  their  own  will  in 
propria  persona  necessary  to  the  incurring  of  condemnation  in 
"  its  highest  sense."  His  object,  doubtless,  is  to  secure  that  none 
be  condemned  except  for  their  own  act  in  propria  persona.  But 
does  he  really  attain  it  by  this  distinction  ?  Does  he  not,  even 
in  this  special  interpretation,  make  Adam  the  cause  of  involving 
all  in  the  necessity  of  sinning  whenever  they  are  capable  of  it, 
and  so  of  incurring  the  "  highest"  penalties  of  death  ?  And  if 
so,  then  wherein  lies  any  essential,  and  not  merely  apparent  dif- 
ference between  Mr  Stuart's  interpretation,  and  the  common 
one  ?  between  that  which  makes  Adam  immediately  involve  all 
his  posterity  in  condemnation,  and  that  which  makes  him  only 
the  cause  of  the  necessary  cause  which  involves  them  in  this 
issue  ?  Verily,  is  it  not  true  all  the  world  over  and  in  all  times, 
that  the  cause  of  a  necessary  cause,  is  also  the  cause  of  the  thing 
caused  ?  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  whatever  he  may  think 
of  it,  his  own  interpretation  lands  him  ultimately  and  substan- 
tially in  the  same  conclusion  as  that  of  the  common  interpreta- 
tion, viz.,  that  Adam  involved  the  race  in  all  these  consequences, 
"  without  any  act  or  concurrence  of  their  own,"  further  than  in 
their  representative.  His  interpretation  or  objection,  therefore, 
does  not  serve  its  purpose,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  serves  only  to 
evince  his  own  weakness  and  inconsistency. 

The  next  argument  which  Mr  Stuart  brings  forward  against 
the  commonly  received  interpretation,  and  in  favour  of  his  own, 
viz.,  that  Adam  did  not  bring  death  or  condemnation  in  its 
"  highest"  sense  upon  all  his  posterity,  but  only  in  some  partial 
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temporal  degree,  is  one  which  he  draws  from  the  redemption  of 
Christ.     We  state  it  in  his  own  words  : — 

"  All  men  are  born  in  a  state  in  which  they  are  greatly  exposed 
to  the  second  death,  or  death  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  terra,  and 
in  which  this  death  will  certainly  come  upon  them,  unless  there  be  an 
interposition  of  mercy  in  Christ."  Again,  ''  The  fall  of  Adam  hrought 
our  race  into  a  new  state  of  probation"  &c.  "  Adam  has  brought  us 
into  this  state,  I  freely  concede.  But  Christ  has  more  than  made 
good  all  its  apparent  or  real  disadvantages.  *  Grace  superabounds.' 
If  evils  come  on  our  race  because  of  Adam's  sin,  more,  far  more,  than 
an  equivalent  is  rendered  for  them  by  the  grace  of  the  gospel.  On  the 
whole,  then,  our  present  condition  is  not  to  be  viewed  in  the  simple  light 
of  punishment  for  Adam's  sin,  but  that  of  trial  or  probation,  sui  generis 
adapted  to  our  fallen  nature,"  &;c.,  p.  595.  In  another  place  he  says, 
"All  men  have  indeed  experienced  evil,  in  consequence  of  Adam's 
sin,  but  on  the  whole,  all  men  are  now  placed,  notwithstanding  the  evils 
which  they  suffer,  in  a  better  situation  to  secure  their  final  happiness,  than 
Adam  was  in  his  original  state  of  trial,  when  the  consequence  of  one 
offence  was  irremediable  death,"  p.  574,  597,  598. 

And  so  in  many  other  places  to  the  like  effect.  The  question 
before  him,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is,  Did  the  fall  of  Adam  bring 
all  men  into  a  state  of  death  and  condemnation  in  the  "  high- 
est'' sense  ?  Was  the  sentence  of  condemnation  in  its  "  highest" 
sense  actually  incurred  by,  and  passed  against  all,  by  reason  of 
Adam's  one  sin,  offence,  or  disobedience  ?  This,  we  say,  is  the 
question  which  he  was  called  upon  to  discuss,  and  which  he  posi- 
tively negatives.  What  he  had  to  prove,  therefore,  was  that  the 
sentence  of  condemnation,  in  its  highest  sense,  was  neither  in- 
curred by,  nor  passed  against  all,  by  reason  of  their  conuection 
with  Adam,  or  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin.  But  instead  of 
this,  he  proves,  what  he  himself  is  compelled  to  confess  we  owe 
to  Christ,  that  we  are  now  in  a  state  of  redemption  and  "  proba- 
tion sui  generis."  He  was  bound  to  prove  that  Adam's  sin  did 
not  bring  us  into  condemnation  in  its  highest  sense  ;  and  he 
proves  instead  that  it  brought  us  into  a  redemption  state ;  or 
rather,  for  he  does  not  prove  it,  he  quietly  assumes  that  we  owe 
this  "  new  probation"  and  redemption  state  to  Adam's  sin. 
Surely  this  is  reasoning  with  a  vengeance.  He  might  as  well 
have  argued  from  a  criminal's  life  and  pardon,  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  never  been  guilty  or  condemned,  nay,  that  he  had  posi- 
tively merited  and  earned  them  by  his  crimes.  In  this  argument, 
it  is  evident  Mr  8tuart  confounds  sin  and  redeniptioji,  and  takes 
the  benefit  of  the  confusion. 

Another  argument  to  the  same  effect,  is  that  in  which  he  rea- 
sons from  the  non-execution  of  the  sentence  in  the  present  pro- 
bationary and  gracious  state,  to  the  non-pronunciation  or  non- 
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incurring  of  it.  It  is  not  executed  or  inflicted  in  its  "  highest" 
sense,  or  to  its  "  highest"  degree.  Therefore  it  was  never  incurred, 
pronounced,  or  passed  against  us  in  its  highest  sense.  This  is 
ano  her  of  his  arguments.     Take  his  own  words  : — 

"And  of  course,  all  men  are  born  in  a  state  in  which  they  are 
greatly  exposed  to  the  second  death,  or  death  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  term,  and  in  which  this  death  will  certainly  come  upon  them, 
unless  there  be  an  interposition  of  mercy  through  Christ."  "  To 
say,"  says  he  again,  "that  0/  ToXkoI  dTsduvov  dia  ' Addfi  is  not  to  say 
that  all  have  the  sentence  executed"  (one  should  say  not)  "  on  them  in 
its  highest  sense  (which  is  contradicted  by  fact),  but  it  is  to  say,  that 
in  some  respect  or  other  all  are  involved  in  it,"  &;c.,  p.  240  ;  and  yet 
again,  *'  I  do  not  object  to  extending  the  TV'Xog  in  this  way,  provided 
it  be  understood  when  thus  extended,  not  of  penalty  "in  the  higher  sense 
as  actually  infUcted"  (who  could  ever  fancy  that  it  was),  &c.,  p.  574. 

Now  it  is  quite  true  that  in  the  present  state,  the  sentence  is 
not  "  executed"  in  its  highest  sense.  But  then  what  has  this  to 
do  v/ith  Mr  Stuart's  argument  ?  It  is  evident  that  what  he  was 
bound  to  do  in  the  circumstances,  and  what  alone  could  have 
served  his  purpose,  was  to  prove  that  the  sentence  had  never 
been  either  incurred  or  pronounced  on  account  of  Adam's  sin. 
But  instead  of  doing  so,  he  proves  what  all  admit,  and  what  is 
owing  to  another  cause,  viz.,  that  the  sentence  is  not  "executed" 
in  its  higher  sense,  and  then  passes  on  as  if  he  had  proved  the 
former.  Is  this  argument  ?  Is  this  the  interpretation  of  modern 
times  ?     To  refute  it,  we  say  again,  it  is  enough  to  state  it. 

But  yet,  once  more,  besides  the  manifovSt  confounding  of  things 
that  differ,  Mr  Stuart  has  evinced  no  small  degree  of  self-con- 
tradiction in  this  matter.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  Mr  Stuart,  the 
scholar  and  logician,  proves*  that  "  death"  in  this  place  must 
be  taken  in  its  highest  sense  ;  while  on  the  other,  Mr  Stuart, 
the  interpreter  and  dogmatist,  brings  forward  all  the  above  argu- 
ments and  objections  to  shew,  that  it  only  includes  some  present 
temporal  evils,  together  with  the  disposition  that  will  "  always" 
and  "  certainly"  lead  to  sin.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  so  much  incoherent  and  self-contradicto"ry  reasoning  in  any 
single  author  in  the  English  language,  as  is  to  be  found  in  his 
Commentary  upon  this  place,  and  in  the  three  Excursus  iv.,  v., 
and  vi ,  on  the  same  subject,  attached  to  the  end  of  it. 
*  See  pp.  207-209,  of  the  Com.  and  Excurs.  iii. 
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Art.  VIII. — Lehenund  anagewdhlte  Schriften  der  Voter  und 
Begrunder  der  Reformirten  Kirche. 
VIII.    Theil  6.  Olevianus  und  Z.   Ur sinus,  von  Karl  Sud- 
hoff  Licentiat  der  Theologie   und  P fanner  zu  Frankfurt 
am  Main. 

We  have  heard  much  of  late  of  the  progress  of  the  High 
Church,  or  Ultra- Lutheran  party  in  Germany,  the  supporters 
of  a  system  which  exalts  the  church  at  the  expense  of  sacra- 
ficing  much  of  what  the  great  man,  whose  name  they  profess 
to  honour,  would  have  held  most  sacred  ;  and  which,  like  that 
of  the  Puseyites  in  our  OAvn  country,  has  a  tendency  to  ap- 
proach indefinitely  near  to  Romanism.  While  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  a  party — we  trust,  notwithstanding  the  influence,  high 
position,  and  in  many  cases  real  excellence  of  the  leaders,  after 
all,  not  a  very  large  one, — seems  thus  to  he  gradually  drifting 
away  from  the  old  Protestant  moorings  ;  it  is  on  the  other 
hand  a  pleasing  thing,  to  discover  evidences  of  revived  life  in 
the  Reformed  Churches  in  the  same  country,  which  were  long 
even  more  deeply  sunk  in  rationalism,  than  those  of  the 
Augsburg  confession  ;  tokens  of  a  desire  to  return  to  the  posi- 
tion, doctrines,  and  faith,  of  their  first  founders.  A  gratifying 
indication  of  such  a  spirit  we  have  in  the  prospectus,  lately 
issued,  of  a  series  of  biographies  of  the  *'  Fathers  and  Founders 
of  the  Reformed  Church,"  (on  the  Continent,  the  British  Re- 
iormers  being,  for  the  present  at  least,  excluded)  to  contain 
lives,  and  select  writings,  of  Zuingle,  Calvin,  ^colampadius, 
&c.,  &c.  The  series  is  to  be  issued  under  the  editorship  of  Dr 
Hagenbach,  whose  name  may  be  taken  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
execution  of  the  work.  We  rejoice  in  the  appearance  of  such 
a  series,  as  calculated  to  do  much  good.  A  better  acquaintance 
with  the  lives,  writings,  and  real  opinions,  of  these  great  and 
good  men  is  much  to  be  desired.  The  publication  of  select 
writings  of  the  Reformers,  which  is  a  distinctive  feature  in  the 
plan,  may,  if  the  selection  be  judiciously  made,  do  much  towards 
removing  misapprehensions  as  to  the  distinguishing  doctrines 
of  the  so  called  "  Reformed  Churches,"  and  as  to  what  the  often 
maligned  Calvinism  really  is,  and  thus  may  be  useful,  as  a 
counteractive,  to  the  tendencies  towards  High  Churchism  and 
Arminianism  now  so  prevalent.  Our  hopes  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  two  volumes,  which  we  have  seen.  The  first 
of  the  series  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  devoted  to  Zwingle.  It  has 
been  for  some  time  before  the  German  public,  and,  we  are 
glad  to  see,  has  also  appeared  in  an  P]nglish  translation.  If 
we  are  not  mistaken,  few  will  rise  from  the  perusal  of  that 
volume,  without  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  noble  character, 
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unwearied  labours,  and  unshaken  faith,  of  the  Swiss  Reformer: 
and  without  detracting  from  the  merits  and  claims  of  others, 
we  believe  it  will  be  found,  that  the  work  of  reformation  over 
a  considerable  part  of  Germany  is,,  to  a  much  larger  extent 
than  is  generally  supposed,  to  be  traced,  under  God,  to  the  la- 
bours of  that  noble  man. 

The  volume,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  the  eighth  of  the  series,  though  in  point  of  time  the 
second  that  has  appeared,  presents  us  with  a  view  of  the  life 
and  labours  of  men  whose  names  are  little  known  in  this 
country.  They  are  names,  however,  which  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten.     As  the  author  in  his  preface  says : — 

"  If  the  names  borne  on  its  title  page  by  this  volume  of  "  The  Re- 
formed Fathers,"  are  not  those  of  Reformers  of  the  first  rank,  still 
my  work  may  count  on  the  lively  sympathy  of  the  Church  ;  for  th  5 
history  of  the  noble  Elector  (Palatine),  Frederick  III,  and  of  th  \ 
founding  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Germany,  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  life  and  labours  of  Ursinus  and  Olevianus.'' 

To  justify  his  expectation  of  sympathy,  it  is  enough  to  men- 
tion, that  these  two  theologians  were  the  joint  authors  of  the 
well  known  catechism  of  Heidelberg,  which,  among  Reformed 
protestants  speaking  the  German  or  Dutch  languages,  occupies 
a  place  corresponding  to  that  held  by  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession and  Shorter  Catechism,  in  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
of  our  own  country,  and  of  America. 

It  is  our  purpose,  in  this  article,  to  give  a  condensed  view  of 
the  principal  matters  brought  before  us  in  this  volume,  in  so 
far  as  our  limits  allow.  Let  us,  however,  in  passing  say  that, 
in  our  judgment,  Mr  Sudhoff  has  executed  his  task  ably  and 
well.  He  has  with  conscientious  pains  sought  to  avail  himself 
of  everything  that  might  throw  light  on  his  subject,  and  has 
been  so  fortunate,  as  to  discover  many  original  documents  of 
great  value,  in  the  archives  of  Breslau,  Zurich  and  Zwei- 
briicken,  of  which  he  has  made  full  use,  so  that  his  work  is  no 
mere  compilation,  but  contains  much  that  is  really  new.  He 
has  succeeded  in  the  somewhat  difficult  task  of  combining  the 
lives  of  these  two  eminent  men,  whose  labours  were  so  in- 
timately associated  together,  without  breaking  in  on  the  unity 
of  his  work.  Along  with  the  two  theologians,  we  meet  with  a 
third  person,  whose  name  does  not  indeed  appear  on  the  title 
page,  but  the  accounts  of  whose  life  and  character  form  not 
the  least  interesting  part  of  the  book.  We  refer  to  Frederick 
III.  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  who  has  been  called  "  the  godly 
Elector,"  and  under  whose  fostering  care,  a  group  of  theologians, 
of  whom  the  two  above  mentioned,  were  the  most  eminent, 
planted  and  watered  the  Reformed  Church  in  his  Electorate. 
In  addition  to  these,  the  leading  figures,  we  have  many  notices 
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of  others  who  were  eminent  in  their  day,  including  Zauchius, 
Boquinus,  Dathenus  and  one  whose  name  at  least  is  not  un- 
known in  this  country,  Thomas  Erastus. 

Ursinus,  son  of  Andrew  Baer,  was  born  at  Breslau  in  1634. 
He  was  settled  as  pastor  in  his  native  city  in  1558.  In  the 
course  of  his  studies  under  Melancthon,  who  had  by  that  time 
abandoned  the  original  Lutheran  view  of  the  sacrament,  find- 
ing the  intermediate  position  of  his  master  untenable,  he  had 
been  led  to  adopt  the  opinions  of  the  Swiss  Reformers.  En- 
tertaining these  sentiments,  he  soon  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
tain his  position  in  Breslau,  and  much  to  the  regret  of  the  pious 
part  of  his  flock,  he  had  to  bid  farewell  to  his  native  city.  He 
then  retired  to  Switzerland,  where  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Martyr  and  Bullinger,  and  from  whence  he  was  in  1561  called 
to  Heidelberg. 

Olevianus,  son  of  Gerhard  von  der  Olewig,  was  born  at 
Treves  in  1536.  Originally  destined  for  the  legal  profession, 
he  went  to  Bourges  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his  studies. 
A  remarkable  escape  from  drowning,  however,  led  him  to 
abandon  his  purpose,  and  to  devote  himself  and  his  labours  to 
God,  and  especially  to  the  service  of  the  gospel  in  his  native 
city.  With  a  view  to  prepare  himself  for  the  work  to  which 
he  felt  himself  now  called,  he  went  to  Switzerland,  where  he 
studied  for  a  time  under  Calvin  at  Geneva,  visiting  also  Martyr 
at  Zurich,  and  Beza  at  Lausanne ;  with  all  of  whom,  and  es- 
pecially with  the  first,  he  formed  an  intimate  friendship,  which 
was  afterwards  maintained  by  a  frequent  correspondence. 
Calvin,  in  particular,  was  consulted  as  to  all  his  measures, 
both  in  his  native  city  and  at  Heidelberg.  In  accordance  with 
what  he  felt  to  be  a  call  from  God,  after  a  short  residence  in 
Switzerland,  he  returned  to  Treves.  The  work  of  reformation 
in  that  Popish  city  was  commenced  with  great  promise  of  suc- 
cess. We  regret  that  we  cannot  refer  further  to  the  reforma- 
tion in  Treves,  of  which  an  interesting  account  is  given  in 
chap.  iii.  Let  it  suffice  to  state,  that,  after  a  protracted 
struggle,  the  Protestant  families  were  compelled,  by  the 
Archiepiscopal  Elector,  to  leave  the  city  and  territory,  and  be- 
take themselves  to  the  neighbouring  Protestant  States,  where 
they  found  an  asylum,  especially  through  the  favour  of  Wolf- 
gang, Count  Palatine  of  Zweibriicken  (Deux  Ponts),  and  the 
Elector  Palatine.  The  latter  succeeded  in  securing  the  services 
of  Olevianus  for  his  capital  Heidelberg. 

The  position  of  affairs,  when  Olevianus  entered  on  his  la- 
bours, in  which  he  was  shortly  after  joined  by  Ursinus,  was 
somewhat  peculiar.  At  a  comparatively  early  period,  the 
Reformation  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  Palatinate. 
When  the  Evangelical  Church  came  to  be  divided  by  the  sa- 
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cramentarian  controversy,  this  state  was  ranked  among  the 
supporters  of  the  Lutheran  view.  In  the  course  of  time,  when 
Melancthon  had  changed  his  views,  so-called  "Melancthonism" 
began  to  gain  ground  in  this,  the  native  country  of  that  Re- 
former. The  Prince,  Otto  Henry,  seemed  inclined  to  the  inter- 
mediate view,  or  at  least  he  was  so  tolerant,  that  several  of 
the  pastors,  and  some  of  the  professors  in  the  University,  held, 
unmolested,  decidedly  Zwinglian  opinions.  All,  however, 
lived  together  in  peace,  till  a  circumstance  occurred,  which 
brought  the  two  parties  into  collision.  In  1558,  a  violent 
partisan  of  the  extreme  Lutheran  party,  in  the  person  of 
Tilman  Hesshiisius,  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  General 
Superintendent.  The  one  object  of  this  man  was  to  bring 
back  the  half  apostate  Palatinate  to  the  old  pure  Lutheran 
faith.  Soon  the  flames  of  discord  broke  out.  At  last,  Hess- 
husius  went  so  far  as  to  excommunicate  his  colleague  Klebitz, 
who  held  Zwinglian  views — snatched  the  cup  from  his  hands, 
and  forbade  the  people  to  receive  the  sacrament  from  such  a 
heretic.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  scandal  and  disturbance  were 
thereby  occasioned.  In  the  mean  time  a  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  government.  Otto  Henry  having  died  in  1559. 
The  next  in  succession,  Frederick  of  Simmern,  now  assumed 
the  Electoral  dignity.  This  prince,  "  der  fromme  Kurfiirst,'' 
the  pious  Elector,  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  restore  har- 
mony, but  in  vain.  At  last,  as  the  only  possible  means  of 
putting  an  end  to  a  contest  which  threatened  most  damaging 
consequences  to  the  interests  of  Protestantism  and  true  re- 
ligion in  the  Electorate,  he  dismissed  both  the  belligerents,  at 
the  same  time  giving  Klebitz,  who  had  been  the  injured  party, 
letters  of  recommendation.  In  the  hope  of  bringing  matters 
to  a  peaceful  solution,  the  Elector  then  applied  to  Melancthon 
for  an  opinion  on  the  questions  at  issue.  His  reply  is  given 
at  length,  and  is  interesting  as  shewing  how  completely  he  had 
abandoned  the  opinions  held  by  him  in  common  with  Luther, 
and  defended  at  the  Marburg  disputation  thirty  years  before  ; 
and  how  nearly,  at  least,  his  views  now  coincided  with  those  of 
the  Swiss  Reformers.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that 
the  real  difficulties  are  carefully  avoided  ;  and  it  is  recommend- 
ed, that  such  a  formula,  as  might  make  room  for  both  parties, 
should  be  adhered  to.  Such  was  the  desire  also  of  the  Elector, 
but  it  was  no  longer  possible  that  the  Lutherans  and  Cal- 
vinists  should  remain  united,  one  party  or  other  must  give 
place.  A  disputation  held  at  Heidelberg  between  the  Saxon 
theologians  and  those  of  the  Palatinate,  represented  by  Bo- 
quinus  and  Erastus,  who  held  the  opinions  of  the  Swiss  Re- 
formers, may  be  said  to  have  been  the  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  in  this  state.     Both  parties  claimed  the 
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victory,  but  the  discussion  was  followed  by  this  somewhat  rare 
result,  that  not  long  after,  Stossel,  one  of  the  leading  dispu- 
tants, abandoned  his  old  opinions,  and  adopted  those  of  the  Re- 
formed Church.  The  Elector  was  deeply  impressed  with  what 
he  had  heard  at  this  disputation,  which  also  had  excited  gene- 
ral interest,  and  left  a  marked  impression  on  Heidelberg  and 
the  neighbourhood.  Not  long  after,  Frederick  took  the  step  of 
declaring  decidedly  for  the  Reformed  Church,  in  a  decree  of 
12th  Aug.  1560.  It  was  now  his  object  to  secure  the  services 
of  the  most  eminent  theologians  of  that  Church  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg.  In  particular,  it  was  his  earnest  wish 
to  obtain  those  of  the  celebrated  Peter  Martyr.*  In  this  he 
was  disappointed  ;  but  unable  to  persuade  the  master  to  leave 
Zurich,  he  obtained  a  pupil  of  Martyr's,  Emanuel  Tre- 
mellius,  who  became  colleague  to  Boquinus  in  the  professor- 
ship of  theology.  In  the  same  year  Olevianus,  expelled  from 
Treves,  was  gained  for  the  Palatinate,  and  was  in  1551  joined 
by  Ursinus.  The  latter  had  assigned  to  him  the  presidency  of 
the  "  Sapientiae  Collegium,'"  a  training  school  for  the  minis- 
try, and  the  professorship  of  dogmatics  in  the  University. 
Olevianus  being  possessed  of  more  popular  gifts,  became 
preacher  in  St  Peter's  Church,  and  was  thenceforth,  in  a  great 
measure,  at  the  head  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the  Electorate. 
As  such,  we  find  him  in  constant  correspondence  with  Calvin, 
so  long  as  the  latter  lived. 

Such,  then,  was  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  affiiirs  in  the  Pala- 
tinate, when  the  two  theologians  were  called  to  enter  on  their 
labours.  The  sentiments  of  many  had,  for  a  long  time,  been 
gradually  receding  from  old  Lutheran  orthodoxy — attention 
had  been  suddenly  aroused  by  the  violence  of  Hesshusius,  and 
kept  alive  by  frequent  discussions — opinion  was  setting  in 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  the  views  held  by  the  Swiss  Refor- 
mers. On  the  whole,  then,  the  soil  was  well  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  seed  of  the  Reformed  faith.  When  matters  were  thus 
in  some  measure  settled,  the  Elector  took  measures  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  what  promised  to  conduce  to  the  object  which 
he  had  most  at  heart,  the  Christian  good  of  his  subjects,  by  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  a  system  of  instruction  in  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  to  be  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  young. 
The  task  of  preparing  such  a  manual  was  entrusted  to  Olevi- 
anus and  Ursinus.  The  two  theologians  immediately  set  about 
the  work  with  all  diligence.  Their  first  care  was  to  study  such 
catechisms  as  were  already  in  use  in  the  principal  branches  of 
the  Reformed  Church ;  of  these,  the  two  that  were  most  avail- 

*  A  life  of  this  eminent  Keformer,  by  Dr  Schmidt  of  Strasburg,  being  Vol. 
VII.  of  the  "  Reformed  Fathers,"  has  appeared  ia  the  course  of  last  summer. 
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able,  were  those  of  Calvin  and  Lasky.  Making  considerable 
use  of  the  materials  furnished  in  those  catechisms,  Ursinus 
prepared  two  drafts,  a  larger  and  shorter,  entitled  respectively, 
"  Rudimenta  Christianae  Keligionis,"  and  "  Catechesis  Minor." 
Olevianus  also,  it  appears,  prepared  a  draft ;  and  there  is  still 
extant  a  shorter  catechism  by  him,  which  throws  considerable 
light  on  his  share  in  the  authorship  of  the  work  which  finally 
appeared,  as  the  result  of  their  labours.  Having  collected  their 
materials,  and  prepared  their  drafts,  the  two,  in  concert,  pro- 
ceeded to  throw  into  the  shape  in  which  it  ultimately  appeared, 
that  system  of  instruction  in  Christian  doctrine  which  was  ori- 
ginally intended  for  the  Palatinate,  but  which  has  since  become 
so  celebrated  among  the  Confessions  of  the  Reformed  Church 
as  the  "  Catechism  of  Heidelberg." 

Mr  Sudhoff,  at  some  length,  shews  that  this  manual  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine  was  not,  as  some  have  maintained,  exclusively 
the  work  of  Ursinus,  but  that  Olevianus  had  a  considerable 
share  in  its  composition.  He  has  been  led  to  investigate  this 
point  of  his  subject  somewhat  minutely,  because  it  has  been 
customary  to  represent  the  Church  of  the  Palatinate,  and  gene- 
rally the  Reformed  Church  of  Germany,  as  representing  so  called 
Melancthonism  and  not  Calvinism.  To  give  countenance  to 
this  view,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  ascribe  the  catechism 
of  Heidelberg,  and  the  chief  share  at  least  in  the  work  of  re- 
formation in  the  Electorate  generally,  to  Ursinus,  the  pupil  of 
Melancthon,  rather  than  to  Olevianus,  the  attached  disciple  of 
Calvin.  We  think  he  has  been  completely  successful  in  shew- 
ing, by  a  comparison  with  the  still  extant  drafts  of  Ursinus, 
and  the  writings  of  Olevianus,  that  the  hand  of  the  latter  can 
be  distinctly  traced,  as  well  as  that  of  the  former,  in  the  work 
as  it  was  given  to  the  public.  Indeed,  at  the  time  of  its  pub- 
lication, the  catechism  was  avowed  to  be  the  work  of  both. 
Moreover,  nothing  is  gained  for  the  Melancthonian  view  by 
assigning  the  work  in  question  exclusively  to  Ursinus  ;  for  in 
regard  to  all  the  points  of  dispute  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  Protestant  Church,  no  man  held  more  decidedly  "  Calvin- 
istic"  views  than  this  '*  Melancthonian."  In  respect  to  pre- 
destination, for  instance,  a  more  prominent  place  is  assigned 
to  it  in  the  draft  of  Ursinus  than  in  the  catechism  of  Calvin ; 
and  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  when  oppressed  with  excessive 
labours,  bodily  infirmity,  and  fears  for  the  future  of  the  Church, 
he  wrote  to  a  friend,  that  his  only  consolation  in  times  of  afflic- 
tion, was  in  thinking  of  the  doctrine  of  God's  eternal  decree, 
concerning  us — in  times  of  temptation  he  had  learned  to  despise 
the  yelping  of  dogs  against  that  doctrine. 

We  have  thus  the  result  of  the  joint  labours  of  Olevianus 
and  Ursinus  in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism.     Its  excellence,  as 
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a  summary  of  Christian  doctrine,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the 
position  which  it  soon  acquired,  and  has  ever  since  retained, 
in  the  Reformed  Church ;  and  had  we  no  other  memorial  of 
the  labours  of  the  excellent  men  whose  work  it  was,  their  names 
would,  on  this  account  alone,  be  entitled  to  be  remembered  with 
gratitude  and  esteem  by  all  the  Churches  of  the  Reformed  Con- 
fession. It  has  been  received  as  a  standard  by  all  the  Reformed 
Churches  in  Germany,  and  by  that  of  Holland,  and  generally 
retained  by  descendants  of  German  and  Dutch  Reformed  Pro- 
testants in  America  and  other  parts  of  the  world — it  has  been 
the  means  of  preserving  religious  life  in  the  times  of  rationalism, 
and  it  is  a  source  of  joy  to  know  that  it  is  now  again,  for  the  in- 
struction of  youth,  replacing  the  dry  and  insipid  manuals  sub- 
stituted for  it  in  the  days  of  a  self-styled  "illumination/'* 

The  order  followed  in  this  system  of  Christian  doctrine  is 
peculiar.  After  an  introductory  question  relating  to  Chris- 
tian consolation,  it  is  stated  that  the  knowledge  of  three 
things  is  necessary  for  those  who  desire  such  consolation,  viz., 
of  man's  misery  ;  man's  deliverance  ;  man's  gratitude.  The 
system  is  thus  divided  into  three  divisions.  I.  De  hominis 
miseria.  II.  De  hominis  liberatione.  III.  De  hominis  grati- 
tudine.  Under  the  first  head  we  have  sin — brought  into  the 
world  by  Adam's  fall, — entailed  on  his  descendants,  all  being 
guilty  in  him, — complete  depravity, — guilt  of  sin,  meriting  God's 
wrath  and  curse.  We  then  come  to  the  second  part,  concern- 
ing man's  deliverance.  We  are  told,  that  man  must  either, 
in  his  own  person,  or  in  that  of  a  substitute,  suffer  the  penalty 
of  his  sin, — the  substitute  must  be  a  man,  that  the  penalty 
may  be  paid,  in  the  same  nature,  that  has  sinned, — a  holy  man, 
that  he  may  have  no  sin  of  his  own  to  suffer  for, — he  must  be 
God,  that  he  may  be  able  to  bear  the  load.  Such  a  substitute 
we  find  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  He  is  made  known  in  the 
gospel,  made  to  us  of  God,  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctifica- 
tion,  and  redemption.  All  do  not  partake  of  this  benefit,  but 
only  those  who  believe.  This  leads  to  the  question,  "  What  is 
true  faith  V  Then  follows  the  Apostle's  creed,  the  articles  of 
which  are  examined  in  succession  (Questions  22  to  88),  after 
which  follows  the  subject  of  justification,  and  then  the  sacra- 
ments. The  third  general  division,  *'  De  hominis  gratitudine," 
relates  to  Christian  duty  ;  it  contains  an  explanation  of  the 
ten  commandments,  passes  on  to  the  subject  of  prayer,  and 
concludes,  like  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism,  with  an 
exposition  of  the  Lord's  prayer. 

i  he  doctrine  of  the  Catechism  is  sound  and  scriptural ;  it 

*  In  the  Province  of  Prussia,  for  instance,  by  a  resolution  of  the  Classical 
Convent  at  Konigsbcrg,  September  1866. 
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is  clearly  and  simply  stated.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  Re- 
formed or  Calvinistic  views  of  the  doctrines  of  the  person  of 
Christ  and  the  sacraments,  are  brought  out  strongly  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  of  the  Lutheran  Church  ;  an  emphatic  testi- 
mony is  also  raised  against  the  Popish  mass,  described  as  ''an 
accursed  idolatry/'  The  doctrine  of  election  is  not  formally 
stated ;  the  authors  have  in  this  matter  followed  the  example 
given  by  Calvin  in  his  Catechism,  which,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  was  to  some  extent  made  use  of  in  the  preparation  of 
that  of  Heidelberg ;  nevertheless,  it  is  implied,  and  in  Ursi- 
nus' exposition  it  is  formally  treated,  as  taught  in  the  answer 
to  the  question  concerning  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  (Q.  54), 
in  which  the  Church  is  spoken  of  as  "  a  company  elected  to 
everlasting  life  (coetum  ad  vitam  eternam  electum  ;  in  the 
German,  eine  anserwahtte  gemeine) ;  moreover,  all  that  per- 
tains to  salvation  is  throughout,  in  the  most  unequivocal  man- 
ner, ascribed  to  grace  alone ;  and  finally,  so  thoroughly  was 
the  Catechism  recognised  as  Calvinistic,  that  it  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Synod  of  Dort.  In  short,  on  that  and  all  other 
points  of  controversy  between  the  Calvinists  and  Lutherans, 
its  doctrine  may  be  said  to  be  identical  with  that  of  the  stand- 
ards of  the  other  Reformed  Churches.  It  is  farther  distin- 
guished from  the  Lutheran  catechisms,  by  the  greater  stress  laid 
on  the  necessity  of  good. works,  to  be  done,  as  acts  of  gratitude 
to  the  Redeemer.  As  to  its  form,  a  peculiarity  will  strike  any 
one  in  reading  it,  viz.,  that  we  are  not  presented  so  much  with 
a  statement,  or  series  of  statements,  by  a  theologian,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  ignorant,  as  rather  with  a  believer's  confes- 
sion of  his  faith,  and  of  the  ground  of  his  hope,  towards  God. 
The  result  is,  that,  to  an  uncommon  degree,  it  breathes  a  spirit 
of  warm  evangelical  piety.    Take  the  following  as  examples: — 

"  ^.  1.  What  is  thy  only  consolation  in  life  and  in  death  1  A. 
That  with  body  and  soul,  in  life  and  in  death,  I  am  not  my  own, 
but  the  property  of  my  faithful  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  has 
fully  paid  for  all  my  sins,  with  His  precious  blood,  and  redeemed 
me  from  all  the  power  of  the  Devil,  and  secured"  lor  me  that  not  a 
hair  can  fall  from  my  head  without  the  will  of  my  Father  in  Hea- 
ven, yea,  that  all  things  shall  work  to  me  for  my  salvation.  So 
through  His  Holy  Spirit  He  gives  me  assurance  of  everlasting  Hfe 
and  makes  me  willing  and  ready  henceforth  from  the  heart  to  live 
to  Him.  (^.26.  What  believest  thou,  when  thou  say  est,  I  believe 
in  God  the  Father,  the  Creator  of  Heaven  and  Earth?  A.  That 
the  eternal  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  made  Heaven  and 
Earth,  and  all  that  is  in  them,  of  nothing,  and  who  maintains  and 
governs  them  by  His  eternal  counsel  and  providence,  is,  for  the 
sake  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  my  God,  and  my  Father,  in  whom  I  also 
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trust,  and  doubt  not,  that  He  will  provide  me  with  all  that  is  needful, 
both  for  body  and  soul,  and  that  whatever  evil  He  may  send  to  me, 
in  this  vale  of  sorrow,  shall  turn  to  my  good,  because,  being  the  Al- 
mighty God  He  can — and  being  a  faithful  Father  He  will — do  it." 

After  comparing  this  catechism  with  the  draft  of  Ursinus, 
our  author  remarks — 

"  The  latter  has  a  more  didactic  and  theological  form.  The 
pupil  only  repeats  what  is  to  be  held  theoretically  on  the  various 
points  of  doctrine.  But  the  Heidelberg  meets  us  in  quite 
another  spirit  and  dress.  In  it,  there  is  required  through- 
out, a  personal  confession ;  as  to  what  forms  the  Christian's  true 
interest ;  as  to  his  hope  in  life  and  in  death ;  his  deepest  convictions 
confirmed  by  his  heartfelt  experience ;  and  as  to  the  confidence, 
rooted  in  his  own  conscience,  which  he  has,  in  looking  for  the  ever- 
lasting inheritance.  The  individual  is  personally  addressed,  and,  in 
his  own  name,  tells,  in  reply,  how  he  has  been  convinced  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  of  his  spiritual  misery,  and  what  he  believes.  He  testifies 
how,  in  Christ,  he  has  found,  and  now  possesses,  all  salvation,  all 
blessedness  ;  how  therefore  he  feels  himself  constrained,  in  his  life,  to 
shew  himself  thankful  to  his  Saviour.  A  peculiar  power  and  unc- 
tion is  poured  thus  over  the  work.  The  book  speaks  in  a  peculiarly 
fresh  and  awakening  manner  to  the  scul,  because  it  comes,  in  the 
form  of  the  confident  and  joyful  confession  of  a  Christian  heart, 
assured  of  salvation.  It  speaks  as  much  to  the  heart  and  will,  as  to 
the  head."     P.  106. 

Such  is  certainly  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  this  Cate- 
chism ;  it  does  give  to  it  a  warmth,  a  beauty  and  attractive- 
ness, not  usually  met  with  in  similar  works.  Still,  we  cannot 
think  that  this  is  the  best  form  in  which  to  present  Divine  truth 
to  the  learner.  In  repeating  the  Catechism,  he  is  put  at  once 
into  the  position  of  a  believer  confessing  his  faith.  Manifestly, 
then,  in  many  cases,  a  pupil  is  put  into  a  false  position.  For, 
take  any  ordinary  class  of  learners,  and  how  few  are  there 
whose  heart's  experience  will  really  correspond  with  what  they 
are  taught  to  profess,  concerning  their  only  consolation  for 
instance  !  And  when  the  pupil  is  taught,  so  to  speak,  may 
there  not  be  a  danger  of  his  taking  to  himself  the  comfort,  and 
concluding  at  once  that  all  is  well,  without  really  having  closed 
with  Christ,  and  undergone  the  saving  change?  We  are 
bound  to  add,  however,  that  such  a  danger  is  guarded  against, 
by  the  plain  terms  in  which  the  necessity  of  living  faith  in 
Christ — of  the  experience  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit — of  conver- 
sion, and  the  new  creature,  is  insisted  on. 
^  The  Catechism,  thus  composed,  was  submitted  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  an  Assembly  of  the  inspectors  and  chief  ministers  in 
the  Palatinate,  who  unanimously  approved  of  it.  It  w^as  pub- 
lished in  January  1563,  and  in  the  same  year  it  appeared  in 
a  Latin  translation. 
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The  publication  of  a  catechism,  containing  so  full  and  clear 
a  statement  of  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  view  of  the  matters 
in  dispute  among  Protestants,  could  not  fail  to  attract  consi- 
derable attention,  and  especially  to  excite  the  keen  opposition 
of  the  ultra-Lutherans.  Accordingly,  a  number  of  attacks 
were  directed  against  "  The  Little  Calvinistic  Catechism"  that 
had  appeared  at  Heidelberg.  Among  the  foremost  combatants, 
appeared  Hesshusius  and  Flacius  lUyricus.  The  latter  dis- 
covered nine  errors  in  it,  and  thought  to  demolish  it  with  a 
single  blow.  But  while  his  own  and  other  attacks  have  been 
long  forgotten,  the  Catechism  continues  to  hold  its  ground,  and 
is  likely  long  to  do  so.  These  and  other  assaults  were  met  by 
a  series  of  writings  by  Ursinus,  and  a  course  of  sermons  by 
Olevianus.  The  former  are  distinguished  by  the  clear,  logical, 
and  scriptural  statements  given  of  the  doctrines  in  dispute ; 
the  latter,  while  not  less  luminous  and  scriptural,  are  charac- 
terised by  the  same  warmth  and  unction,  which,  to  so  great  a 
degree,  pervade  the  Catechism. 

Our  author  has  given  a  very  full  account  of  these  contro- 
versies, which  related  chiefly  to  the  sacraments  in  general,  and 
in  particular  to  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  connection  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ.  Copious  extracts  are 
given  from  the  pamphlets  of  the  day,  and  the  still  extant  re- 
ports of  disputations  that  were  held.  This  we  consider  to  be 
the  most  important  part  of  the  work,  at  once  giving  an  insight 
into  the  manner  in  which  the  points  in  question  were  then 
discussed,  and  presenting  the  reader  with  a  large  amount  of 
important  Scripture  truth.  Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to 
enter  at  any  length  into  the  history  of  the  controversy ;  but 
we  shall  endeavour  to  present  our  readers  with  a  statement  of 
the  views  of  the  contending  parties. 

The  theologians  of  the  Palatinate  take  the  Lord's  Supper  to 
be,  to  the  believer,  a  sign  and  seal,  or  pledge,  of  his  union  with 
Christ,  and  continued  communion  with  him,  and  of  his  par- 
ticipation, in  union  with  him,  of  all  the  benefits,  which  he 
has  purchased  by  his  obedience  and  death.  Their  view  of  the 
sacrament  thus  manifestly  depends  on  what  they  held,  in  re- 
gard to  that,  of  which  it  is  the  sign  to  the  believer.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  that,  in  order  to  give  a  clear  exposition  of  that 
ordinance,  they  usually  refer  first  to  the  blessings  which  are 
conferred  on  believers  as  the  fruits  of  Christ's  purchase,  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  became  partakers  of  them,  viz.,  by 
being  brought  into  personal  union  with  the  Redeemer  himself 
by  faith. 

Their  doctrine  is  briefly  as  follows.  We  are  all  by  nature 
lost  and  ruined  through  our  connection  with  Adam,  having 
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sinned  in  him  and  fallen  with  him.  To  deliver  us,  Christ  the 
Son  of  God  became  man,-^became  partaker,  in  common  with 
us,  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  took  upon  himself  our  sins,  bearing 
them  on  the  cross,  and  making  a  full  satisfaction  for  them. 
Now,  in  order  to  our  having  an  interest  in  His  work  and  its 
blessed  fruits,  we  must  be  brought  into  personal  union  with 
himself  as  the  head  of  the  new  covenant ;  and  this  comes  to 
pass  through  faith,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Christ 
is  in  heaven,  we  are  on  earth  ;  his  flesh,  his  blood,  his  human 
nature,  are  not  now  on  earth  ;  yet,  when  we  are  enabled  by 
grace  to  believe  on  Him  we  are  none  the  less  really,  by  the 
power  of  the  Almighty  Spirit  of  God  who  dwells  in  him  and 
in  us,  united  to  Him  ;  and  thus  united  to  Christ  by  faith,  apart 
from  any  merit  of  our  own,  and  of  mere  grace,  we  receive,  im- 
puted to  us  by  God,  the  complete  satisfaction,  righteousness, 
and  holiness,  of  Christ,  as  truly,  as  if  we  had,  in  our  own 
persons,  fulfilled  all  that  Christ  the  Head  has  done  for  us  ;  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  who  dwells  in  Christ,  and  in  all  his  members, 
purges  away  all  that  is  opposed  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
works  in  us  the  same  true  holiness,  everlasting  life,  and  glory, 
that  are  in  Christ  Jesus. 

"  To  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ  and  drink  his  blood,  and  to  be  fed  with 
the  bread  from  heaven,  is  nothing  else  than  to  have  forgiveness  of 
sins  by  true  faith  in  Christ,  for  the  sake  of  His  one  sacrifice  on  the 
cross,  and  to  receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  thus  to  be  a  member  of 
Christ,  and  to  be  made  like  to  Him,  in  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  life, 
righteousness,  and  glory."* 

So  what  brings  us  to  Christ  is  faith,  wrought  in  us  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  when  we  hear  the  word  of  the  gospel.  But  in 
addition  to  the  word,  God  has  given  us  outward  signs  and  seals 
in  the  sacraments,  which  all  point  to  Christ,  as  the  one  object 
of  faith,  and  are  designed  to  strengthen  us  in  the  faith,  and 
confirm  us  in  the  enjoyment  of  communion  with  Him,  and  of 
all  the  blessings,  made  sure  by  His  sufferings  and  death.  They 
are  not  empty  signs,  but  made  effectual  by  God  to  build  the 
believer  up  in  his  holy  faith. 

To  come  then  to  the  Lord's  Supper.  We  have,  in  the  ele- 
ments of  bread  and  wine,  signs  representing  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  especially  His  body  broken  and  His  blood  shed,  in 
other  words  showing  forth  His  death.  But,  as  these  elements 
are  not  merely  set  before  the  communicants,  but  given  them 

*  Ursinus,  see  p.  252.  The  foregoing  statements  are  drawn  chiefly  from  a 
sermon  of  Olevianus,  pp.  210,  217.  Luther  speaks  in  similar  terms  to  those  quoted 
above.  "  Where  now  the  Lord  Christ  is  preached,  that  He  gave  his  body  to 
death  for  our  sins,  and  shed  his  blood  for  us,  and  I  take  it  to  heart,  believe  it 
fast,  and  cling  to  it,  that  is  to  eat  and  drink  His  body  and  blood."  See  Tholuck 
on  John,  chap,  vi.,  ver.  61-59. 
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that  they  may  eat  and  drink,  there  is  here  not  merely  a  repre- 
sentation  or  memorial  of  the  death  of  Christ  on  the  cross ; 
there  is  also  a  sign  and  seal  of  the  believer's  union  with  Him 
crucified,  and  of  his  partaking  of  that  broken  body  and  shed 
blood  as  the  true  food  of  his  soul.  Yet  what  the  communicant 
receives  outwardly  is  just  the  sign  and  pledge  ;  no  change  has 
been  wrought  on  the  elements.  The  bread  is  not  converted 
into,  neither  does  it  in  any  sense  contain  in  it,  the  body  of 
Christ,  as  the  Lutherans  hold.  In  no  sense,  however  refined, 
are  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  so  present  in  the  sacrament 
as  to  be  received  into  our  bodies.  His  flesh  is  meat  indeed, 
His  blood  is  drink  indeed,  but  they  are  the  food  of  the  soul. 
Still  these  symbols  are  not  mere  empty  signs  ;  they  are  accom- 
panied with  the  promise  of  a  faithful  God  ;  they  are  God's 
signs,  appointed  to  seal  the  thing  signified,  and,  being  his,  they 
must  be  effectual  for  the  desired  end,  viz.  to  be  to  the  believer 
seals  and  pledges  of  his  real  union  with  Christ,  and  with  him 
crucified — with  Christ  in  his  death,  and  of  his  participa- 
tion in  all  the  blessings  secured  by  His  death,  which  is  so 
solemnly  commemorated  in  this  holy  ordinance. 

"  Christ  (in  calling  the  bread  His  body  and  the  cup  His  blood,  or 
the  New  Testament  in  His  blood)  will  not  only  teach  us  that,  just  as 
bread  and  wine  support  the  present  life,  so  His  crucified  body  and 
shed  blood  are  the  true  food  of  the  soul,  but  still  more  He  assures  us 
by  this  visible  token  and  pledge,  that  we  are  made  partakers  of  His 
true  body*  and  blood  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  really 
as  we  partake  with  our  mouths,  of  these  holy  symbols  in  remem- 
brance of  Him."     Catechism  of  Heidelberg,  Q.  79. 

Is  it  now  asked,  then,  what  do  communicants  partake  of  in 
the  sacrament  ?  The  answer  will  be,  in  accordance  with  the 
view  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  bring  out,  outwardly 
they  partake  of  bread  and  wine,  which  has  been  set  apart  to 
signify  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  inwardly  or  spiritually 
they  do  really,  by  that  faith  which  relies  on  God's  promise 
and  appropriates  Christ  crucified,  partake  of  his  body  broken 
for  them,  and  of  his  blood  shed  for  the  remission  of  their  sins, 
with  all  the  blessings  which  he  has  purchased,  and  secured  by 
his  death,  of  which  there  is  the  solemn  memorial  in  the  sacra- 
ment,— and  of  their  part  in  which  they  have  the  pledge  and 
seal,  in  their  being  called  by  Christ's  command  to  take  and 
eat  of  the  bread,  and  drink  of  the  cup,  in  this  sacred  ordinance. 

*  It  will  be  observed  that  here  as  elsewhere,  an  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
expression  ''true  body  of  Christ."  The  Lutheran  view  maintains  a  real  presence 
of  the  glorified  body  of  Christ  in  the  bread  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  the  attri- 
butes which  they  assign  to  it,  such  as  "  ubiquity"  seemed  to  our  theologians 
inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  a  true  human  body,  hence  the  emphasis  frequently- 
laid  on  this  expression. 
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So  the  sign  is  partaken  of  in  a  bodily  way  ;  the  thing  signified 
in  a  spiritual  way  ;  the  one  is  taken  into  the  mouth  and  eaten  ; 
the  other  is  partaken  of  by  faith.  It  follows  then — and  here 
is  another  point  strongly  brought  out  in  opposition  to  the 
Lutheran  view — that  only  believers  partake  of  Christ,  of  his 
flesh  and  blood,  in  the  holy  supper  they  alone  have  the  hand 
to  put  forth  to  receive  Him  ;  they  alone  have  the  mouth  to 
eat  his  flesh,  which  is  meat  indeed,  and  to  drink  his  blood, 
which  is  drink  indeed. 

"  As  bread  and  wine  can  be  taken  and  eaten  with  the  bodily  hand 
and  mouth,  so  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  cannot  be  received  and 
enjoyed,  otherwise  than  by  a  believing  heart  and  mind.  Every  one 
knows  how  the  body  eats  and  drinks  ;  but  only  those  who  have  some 
experience  at  least  in  spiritual  things,  and  have  been  made  partakers 
of  heavenly  gifts,  know  how  the  heart,  and  soul,  or  mind,  eats  and 
drinks ;  those  who  have  their  senses  exercised  to  distinguish  be- 
tween carnal  and  spiritual  things  know,  that  such  eating  and  drink- 
ing, by  the  soul,  can  only  be  through  a  true  faith,  which  is  the  mouth 
of  the  soul."      [Jrsinus,  see  p.  176. 

Unbelievers  may  and  do  indeed  intrude  and  take  their 
places  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  but  having  no  faith  to  receive 
Christ,  they  only  receive  bread  and  wine,  their  souls  receive  no 
food,  and  coming  with  a  false  profession,  and  profaning  this 
holy  ordinance,  they  eat  and  drink  to  their  own  condemnation. 
Believers  on  the  contrary  are  to  be  taught  to  look  beyond  the 
outward  sign  to  the  thing  signified,  and  so  by  faith  to  receive 
the  seal  of  their  real  union  with  Christ  crucified.  The  glorious 
humanity  of  our  blessed  Lord  is  now  in  heaven,  nevertheless 
the  believer  is  taught  that  he  is  to  see  in  this  ordinance,  not 
that  which  effects  his  union  with  Christ,  but  the  sign  and  seal 
of  that  union  already  effected  by  the  gracious  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  To  the  question  "What  is  it  to  eat  the  crucified 
body  of  Christ,  and  to  drink  His  shed  blood  ?"  the  Heidelberg 
answers : 

"  Not  only  with  believing  heart  to  accept  the  whole  sufferings  of 
Christ  and  thereby  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  but  also  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  dwells  at  once  in  Christ  and  in  us,  to  be  more  and 
more  united  to  His  blessed  body,  so  that  while  He  is  in  heaven  and 
we  are  on  earth,  we  become,  nevertheless,  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  bone 
of  his  bone,  live  eternally,  and  are  governed  by  one  Spirit,  as  the  body 
is  by  one  soul."* 

*  Compare  the  following  with  the  foregoing  statements.  Calvin.  Institutio 
Christ.  Religionis,  Lib.  HI.  cap.  xvii.  Summa  sit,  non  aliter  animas  nostras  came 
et  sanguine  Christi  pasci,  quam  panis  et  vinum  corporalcm  vitam  tuentur  et 
tustinent.  Etsi  incredibile  videtur  in  tanta  locorum  distantia  penetrate  ad  nos 
Christi  carnem  ut  nobis  sit  in  cibum,  m.eminerimus  quantum  supra  sensus  omnes 
nostros  emineat  arcana  Spiritus  sancti  virtus. 

Dico  igitur,  in  coenae  mysterio  per  symbola  panis  et  vini,  Christum  vere  robis 
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We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  present  our  readers  with  as 
full  a  statement  as  our  limits  permit,  of  the  views  and  opinions 
of  the  Heidelberg  theologians  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. It  will  be  evident,  as  we  said  above,  how  closely  their 
doctrine  of  the  sacrament  is  connected  with  their  view  of  the 
necessity,  and  of  the  fact  realised  in  the  case  of  each  true  be- 
liever, of  a  true  living  union  with  the  Lord  Jesus  by  faith,  as 
that  which  alone  secures  him  in  possession  of  pardon,  life, 
holiness,  and  complete  redemption.  In  setting  forth  Christ 
crucified  as  the  one  object  of  faith,  in  calling  for  faith  to  look 
beyond  the  sign  to  appropriate  Christ  set  forth  in  it,  and  to 
seek  union  with  him,  it  gave  all  the  glory  to  him.  How  im- 
portant it  was  ever  to  keep  Christ  himself  before  the  eye  of 
faith,  and  how  needful  it  was  to  guard  against  the  danger  of 
in  any  degree  allowing  the  sign  to  usurp  the  place  of  him 
whom  it  was  designed  to  set  forth,  and  so,  instead  of  leading  to 
Christ  to  lead  away  from  him,  we  find  Olevianus  fully  aware 
when,  referring  to  the  prevailing  errors,  he  says  : — 

"  The  source  of  all  misunderstanding  regarding  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  the  sacraments  generally,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  fact,  that  few 
people  know  or  consider,  that  the  grand  object  to  which  they  all — 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  particular, — direct  our  heart's  trust  is  the  suffer- 
ing and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  tree  of  the  cross  ;  that  forgive- 
ness of  sin  is  to  be  sought  alone,  alone  I  say,  in  the  sufferings  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  nowhere  else,  and  is  according  to  God's  promise,  com- 
municated to  those  who  place  their  reliance  there  ;  that  the  sacra- 
ments are  the  memorial,  seal,  and  true  token  of  that  gracious  act ; 
that  they  are  not  designed  to  direct  us  to  trust  in  themselves,  but  to 
take  us  by  the  hand  and  lead  us  to  the  holy  death  of  Christ,  who  by 
that  death  alone,  has  fully  paid  for  all  our  guilt  and  sins,  and  won 
for  us  everlasting  life,  and  has  promised  and  given  the  same  to  every 
one  who  believes,  as  surely  as  he  sees  the  sign  and  seal  of  it  in  the  holy 
sacrament." 

exhiberi,  adeoque  corpus  et  sanguinem  ejus,  in  quibus  omnem  obedientiam  pro 
comparanda  nobis  justitia  adimplevit;  quo  scilicet  primum  in  unum  corpus  cum 
ipso  coalescamus  ;  deinJe  participes  substantias  ejus  facti,  in  bonorum  omnium 
communicatione  virtutem  quoque  sentiamus. 

Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  1560.  "  Notwithstanding  the 
far  distance  of  place,  which  is  betwix  his  bodye  now  glorified  in  the  Heaven,  and 
us  now  mortall  in  this  earth,  yet  we  must  assuredly  beleve  that  the  bread  is  the 
communion  of  Christi's  body,  and  the  cupp  which  we  bliss  is  the  communion  of  his 
blood,  so  that  we  confesse  and  undowtledlye  beleve,  that  the  faithfull  in  the  rycht 
use  of  the  Lordi's  table,  so  do  eat  the  body  and  drynk  the  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
that  He  remaineth  in  thame,  and  thai  in  him,  yea  that  thai  are  so  made  flesche  of  his 
flesche  and  bone  of  his  bone,  that  as  the  eternal  Godheid  hath  given  to  the  flesche 
of  Christ  Jesus  (which  of  the  same  condition  and  nature  was  mortall  and  corrup- 
tible) lyfe  and  immortalitie,  so  doeth  Christ  Jesus  his  flesche  and  bloode  eaten  and 
drunken  by  us,  give  to  us  the  same  prerogatives  &c.  See  Knox's  History. 
Wodrow  Society  edition.  Vol.  11,  p.  114.  See  similar  statements  in  the  Confessio 
Helvetica,  Art.  XXI.  and  Confessio  Belgica,  Art.  XXXV.  We  have  not  referred 
specially  to  Zwingle's  opinion,  as  they  were  not  now  in  controversy. 
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In  these  words  Olevianus  assigns  its  right  place  to  the  sacra- 
ment. As  is  well  known,  however,  at  a  very  early  period  in 
the  history  of  the  Church,  an  undue  importance  had  begun  to 
be  attached  to  the  outward  ordinance,  and  in  course  of  time 
the  sacrament  was  transformed  into  the  mass,  a  sacrifice  for  the 
living  and  the  dead,  and  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  were 
held  to  be  changed  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord. 
In  the  Lutheran  Church,  while  the  monstrous  dogma  of  tran- 
substantiation  was  set  aside,  there  was  maintained  in  its  place 
a  doctrine  which  retained  too  much  resemblance  to  what  had 
been  rejected  as  a  "  subtilitas  sophistica.''*  Luther  indeed 
soon  found  that  the  popish  doctrine  of  the  mass  could  not  be 
made  to  accord  with  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
which  was  so  precious  to  him.  The  notion  of  its  being  a  re- 
newal of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  or  a  sacrifice  in  any  sense  for 
the  living  and  the  dead,  seemed  to  him  impious, — that  a  man 
should  dare  to  pretend  to  offer  up  Christ  seemed  to  him  "  a 
blasphemy,  an  abomination,  and  the  greatest  sin  that  could  be 
committed."t  He  also  rejected  transubstantiation,  in  the 
popish  sense,  viz.,  that  only  the  appearance  of  the  elements 
remains,  and  that  their  substance  is  actually  changed  into  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  Christ.  Still  he  could  not  get  over  the  idea 
that  the  body  and  Blood  of  Christ  were  really,  in  a  mysterious 
and  incomprehensible  way,  yet  really,  present  in  the  communion 
elements, — that  the  communicant  thus,  in  or  under  the  bread 
and  wine,  really  received  into  his  mouth  the  body  and  blood 
of  the  Lord,  while  along  with  the  elements  was  set  forth  to  him 
the  precious  promise  and  assurance  that  Christ  had  given  his 
body  to  be  broken  for  us  and  his  blood  to  be  shed  for  our  sins.J 

*  Articles  of  Smalkald. 

f  Dass  man  will  Christum  aufopfern  in  der  messe,  ist  einc  Gotterlastenung, 
und  ein  Graiiel,  und  die  argste  Sunde,  die  da  geschehen  kann. — Quoted  in 
Christoffel's  "Leben  Zwinglis,"  where  see  some  fine  remarks  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  views  of  the  two  Reformers,  pp.  252-269. 

X  We  need  scarcely  remind  the  readers  of  this  Journal  that  a  doctrine  nearly 
identical  with  that  of  tlie  Lutheran  Church  has  lately  been  maintained  by  Dr 
Pusey,  as  stated  at  page  901  of  Number  XXII.  of  this  Review.  The  summary 
there  given  agrees  with  the  received  doctrine  of  that  Church,  as  explained  in 
the  symbolical  books,  as  far  as  the  real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
in  the  elements  is  concerned.  However,  in  this  point,  there  is  a  difference.  Dr 
Pusey  holds  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  "  not  only  a  sacrament,  but  a  sacrifice,  at 
once  commemorative  and  propitiatory,  applicatory  of  that  once  offered  on  the 
Cross."  On  the  contrary,  the  opinion  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  sacrifice,  is 
expressly  refuted  in  the  Apology  for  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  chap.  xii. 
We  have  seen  above  how  Luther  abhorred  the  Popish  notion  of  the  sacrifice  of 
the  mass.  Now,  notwithstanding  the  identity  of  the  Puseyite  and  Lutheran 
view  of  the  real  presence,  there  seems  to  be  an  important  difference  here.  The 
Puseyite,  regarding  the  sacrament  as  a  sacrifice,  in  some  sense  propitiatory, 
must  surely  in  some  way  connect  the  pardon  of  sin  with  the  partaking  of  that 
propitiatory  sacrifice :  according  to  the  Lutheran  view,  the  worthy  communi- 
cant, being  of  course  a  believer,  is  already  a  justified  person,  justified  by  his  faith, 
he  does  not  thus  go  there  to  obtain  par  dop,  but  he  expects  to  receive  a  continued 
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At  one  time  he  seems  to  have  been  nearly  brought  to  hold 
that  the  words  of  the  institution  might  admit  of  an  interpretation 
similar  to  that  propounded  by  Zwingle,  but  he  came  to  think 
that  he  was  then  under  a  temptation  of  Satan,  and  to  press 
a  figurative  interpretation,  he  felt,  was  to  take  his  Lord  from 
him ;  hence*  the  extreme  vehemence  with  which  he  opposed 
the  opinions  of  the  Swiss  Reformers.*  The  opinions  of  the 
great  Reformer  himself  were  retained  substantially,  as  the 
doctrine  of  the  Churches  which  bear  his  name,  though  in  course 
of  long-continued  discussions,  as  is  always  the  case  when  opin- 
ions are  freely  ventilated  by  controversy,  they  were  ultimately 
brought  out  with  greater  clearness  and  precision. 

As  we  have  stated  above,  the  publication  of  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  occasioned  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the  sacramentarian 
controversy,  and  having  given  a  representation  of  the  tenets 
of  the  Reformed  theologians,  we  shall  now  state  as  briefly 
as  possible  those  of  their  opponents. 

The  Lutherans  then  reject,  indeed,  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  for  they  allow  that,  after  consecration,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bread  and  wine  remains  ;  but  they  hold  notwith- 
standing, that  in  and  under  the  outward  signs,  are  contained, 
or  are  present,  the  real  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ — that  there 
is  thus  a  real  presence,  not  merely  as  the  Reformed  allow  to  the 
faith  of  the  believer,  but  in  the  elements  themselves — that  the 
communicants  do  therefore,  even  with  the  body,  partake,  eat 
of  the  flesh  and  drink  of  the  blood  of  Christ  in  the  sacra- 
ment— that,  further,  inasmuch  as  this  is  done  by  an  act  of  the 
body,  the  unworthy  as  well  as  the  worthy,  infidels  as  well  as 
believers,  partake  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in  this  ordi- 
nance. So  it  is  said  in  the  Confession  of  Augsburg  (Article  x  ), 
"  In  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  truly 
present,  and  are  distributed  to  those  who  partake."!     Ii^  the 

and  renewed  communication  of  that  new  life  which  is  in  Christ.  The  leading 
idea  seems  to  be  the  immanence  or  indwelling  of  the  glorified  Saviour  in  his 
Church,  as  the  fountain  of  new  life,  maintained  by  the  real  communication  of 
his  glorified  body  to  the  individual  members.  In  fact,  .the  remembrance  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ  seems  to  be  less  prominently  kept  in  view  _by  the  Lutherans, 
than  by  the  Reformed  Church. 

*  Referring  to  those  opinions  of  Luther,  in  which  we  differ  from  him,  it  is 
really  touching  to  hear  that  great  man  of  God  thus  speaking  in  the  preface  to 
one  of  his  works,  "  I  beg  the  Christian  reader,  and  beg  him  for  the  sake  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  read  these  my  writings  with  consideration  and  judgment, 
vea  with  much  compassion  and  sympathy,  for  in  former  times  I  was  a  monk.  See 
SudhofF,  p.  462. 

•f  From  the  "invariata,"  or  original  form  of  the  Confession,  as  read  in  pre- 
sence of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  at  the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  1530.  In  the  altered 
form,  "Confessio  variata,"  (published  at  Wittenberg.  1540,  and  intended  to  leave 
room  for  greater  variety  of  opinion),  the  article  concei'ning  the  Lord's  Supper, 
runs  as  follows : — "  De  coena  Domini  docent  quod  cumpane  et  vino  vere  exhibean- 
twr  corpus  et  sanguis  Christi  vescentibus  in  coena  Domini."  The  word  "exhi- 
beantur"  is  thus  substituted  for  "  adsint  et  distribuantur." 
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articles  of  Smalkald,  (Art.  vi.),  "  We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  supper  are  the  true  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  and  are  not  only  given  to  and  received  by  the  godly, 
but  also  by  the  ungodly" — (non  tantum  dari  et  sumi  a  piis, 
sed  etiam,  ah  zmpm  Christianis).  In  the  Formula  Concordiae 
(a.d.  1580)  composed  after  the  controversy  to  which  we  are 
now  referring,  and  in  part  one  of  its  fruits,  we  read  (cap.  vii.), 
"  We  believe,  teach,  and  confess,  that  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  really  and  substantially  (vere  et  substantialiter) 
present  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  are,  along  with  the  bread 
and  wine,  really  distributed  and  received/'  Again,  "  That 
the  words  of  the  Testament  of  Christ  are  not  to  be  taken 
otherwise  than  according  to  their  literal  sense  (aliter  quam 
sicut  verba  ipsa  ad  literam  sonant)  so  that  the  bread  does  not 
signify  the  absent  body  of  Christ,  and  the  wine  his  absent 
blood,  but  on  account  of  the  sacramental  union,  the  bread  and 
wine  are  really  (or  truly,  *  vere')  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ/'  Thus,  according  to  the  authoritative  standards  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  pre- 
sent in  or  under  the  bread  and  wine  ;  and  what  follows  as  a 
corollary,  the  unworthy  as  well  as  the  worthy,  really  eat  of 
his  flesh,  and  drink  of  his  blood  in  the  sacrament. 

When  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence  was  maintained,  an 
objection  very  naturally  presented  itself,  viz.,  that  it  was  in- 
consistent with  the  nature  and  conditions  of  a  true  body  to  be 
present  in  a  variety  of  places  at  the  same  time — nay,  more, 
while  it  was  maintained  by  the  Lutherans  that  the  body  of 
Christ  was  present  in  the  sacrament  on  earth,  Scripture  told  us 
that  he  had  ascended  to  heaven,  and  should  come  again  at 
the  last  day  to  judge  the  world.  It  was  argued,  therefore, 
that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  not  here,  and  could 
not  be  present  in  any  such  sense  as  was  supposed.  To  this  it 
was  replied  that,  in  virtue  of  the  union  of  natures  in  the  person 
of  the  blessed  Redeemer,  his  glorified  body  was  exalted  above 
the  conditions  and  limitations  of  other  bodies,  and  of  creatures 
generally — that  while  no  other  human  body  could  be  in  two 
places  at  the  same  time,  it  were  detracting  from  the  majesty 
of  Christ  to  allege,  that  the  same  rule  applied  to  his  body, 
and  that  it  must  be  confined  to  any  particular  locality.  The 
doctrine  of  the  so-called  "  communicatio  idiomatum"  was 
called  in  to  support  this  view.  Thus  it  was  asserted  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures, 
all  the  attributes  of  the  Godhead  were  communicated  to,  and 
became  inherent  in,  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord.  In  par- 
ticular, the  attribute  of  omnipresence  was  applied  to  Christ's 
human  nature,  and  it  was  maintained  that  there  was  no  con- 
tradiction in  asserting,  that  his  flesh  was  everywhere  present. 
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Th's  Idea  was  first  propounded  by  Luther,  at  an  early  stage  In 
the  sacramentarian  controversy,  but  it  was  now  more  fully 
developed  and  consistently  carried  out  by  Brenz,  Andreae,  and 
other  theologians  of  Wiirtemberg.  Thus  Christ  has  ascended 
to  the  right  hand  of  God  ;  but  the  right  hand  of  God  is  every- 
where ;  and  so  when  we  are  told  that  Christ  sits  there,  we 
must  understand  that  his  presence  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
locality,  but  that  he  fills  all— Christ,  not  only  as  to  his  di- 
vine but  also  as  to  his  human  nature,  and  to  his  body,  which 
is  a  part  of  it ;  so  the  exalted  Christ,  filling  all,  unites  him- 
self with  the  substance  of  the  bread  and  wine  ;  thus  the  true 
body  and  the  blood  are  in  them,  and  are  received  even  by  the 
unworthy  in  the  communion.* 

This  doctrine,  so  consistently  carried  out  by  the  Swabians, 
formed  another  subject  of  controversy,  and  ever  since  the  doc- 
trine of  the  person  of  Christ  has  been  one  of  the  main  points 
of  dispute  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches. 
The  views  of  the  Swabians,  though  distasteful  to  many  Lu- 
therans, have  been  finally  and  authoritatively  laid  down  in 
the  "  Formula  Concordise,"  and  so  have  become  part  of  the 
authorised  doctrine  of  the  Church.  Thus  the  doctrine  of  the 
person  of  Christ,  especially  as  to  the  "  communicatio  idio- 
matum,"  will  be  found  fully  stated  and  defended  in  Part  IL, 
chap.  viii.  In  their  discussions  with  the  Heidelberg  theolo- 
gians, the  Swabians  usually  gave  the  most  prominent  place 
to  this  doctrine,  knowing  that,  if  it  were  granted  that  the 
body  of  Christ  were  really  ubiquitous,  it  would  be  hard  to 
deny  the  real  presence  in  the  sacrament, — the  argument  lost  it- 
self in  scholastic  subtleties  which,  were  little  for  edification. 
(See  Account  of  Disputation  at  Maulbronn,  pp.  260-290). 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  doctrine  of 
*'  communicatio  idiomatum,"  to  make  it  clear  what  the  Luthe- 
ran opinion  of  the  sacrament  really  is. 

The  following  are  the  chief  points  of  agreement  and  dissent: — 

Both  Churches  agree  in  denying  that  the  sacrament  is  a  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice,  in  rejecting  the  adoration  of  the  elements,! 
and  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation.  Both  agree  that  Christ 
is  really  present  in  the  ordinance.  The  Reformed  Church 
hold  that  believers  receive  the  sign  and  seal  of  this  union  with 
Christ  crucified — that  "  the  worthy  receivers  are  not  after  a 
corporal  and  carnal  manner,  but  by  faith  made  partakers  of 
his  body  and  blood,  to  their  spiritual  nourishment  and  growth 
in  grace.''    The  Lutheran  Church,  that  the  glorified  body  and 

*  See  Schmidt's  Life  of  Peter  Martyr,  p.  236. 

f  "  Damnamus  et  rejicimus  .  .  .  Elemeata  ilia  seu  visibiles  species  bene- 
dict! panis  et  vini  adorari  oporteri." — Formula  Concordise,  Part  I.,  cap.  vii. 
From  passages  in  Luther's  Avritings  it  would  appear  ho  left  this  matter  as 
an  open  question. 
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blood  of  Christ  being  endowed  with  the  attribute  of  omnipre- 
sence, or  "  ubiquity,"  are  present,  in  or  under,  concealed  in 
the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  as  a  sword  in  its  scabbard  ; 
and  that  all  communicants  do  partake  of,  and  actually  receive 
into  their  bodies,  along  with  the  bread  and  wine,  that  glorified 
body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

The  main  points  on  which  the  controversy  turned  then 
were — the  real  presence  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in 
the  elements — the  participation  in  his  flesh  and  blood  by  un- 
worthy communicants — and  the  omnipresence  of  his  human 
nature,  especially  his  body.  We  cannot  at  all  follow  the  course 
of  the  controversy,  or  even  refer  further  to  the  principal  argu- 
ments used  by  the  contending  parties.  But  ere  we  pass  from 
this  subject  we  cannot  refrain  from  a  remark  or  two. 

1.  While  the  Lutherans,  after  the  example  of  Luther  himself, 
so  strenuously  maintained  that  the  words  of  the  institution 
must  be  literally  interpreted,  and  charged  their  opponents  with 
perverting  Scripture  when  they  held  that  the  words  "  this  is 
ray  body "  might  be  understood  as  meaning  "  this  signifies," 
or,  "  is  the  sign  of  my  body,"  it  is  curious  that  it  seems  to 
have  escaped  them,  that  their  own  interpretation  fails  to  fulfil 
their  own  condition  ;  they  do  not  themselves  understand  the 
words  "  sicut  ipsa  ad  literam  sonant,"  for,  according  to  their 
doctrine,  they  ought  to  be  interpreted  as  signifying  "  this  con- 
tains "  not  "  this  is  my  body." 

2.  While  they  insisted  so  vehemently  for  the  literal  eating  of 
the  real  body  of  Christ,  is  it  not  remarkable  that  they  were 
led  to  hold  a  doctrine  which,  explain  it  as  they  might,  surely 
refined  his  body  into  something  very  different  from  a  true 
human  body,  which  tended  at  least  towards  explaining  away 
the  real  humanity  of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  pointed  in  the  di- 
rection of  Eutychianism  ?  Of  course  we  do  not  charge  them 
with  what  they  repudiate,  but  their  statements,  carried  out 
to  their  logical  consequences,  would,  to  say  the  least,  lead  iu 
that  direction. 

3.  Have  not  these  refinements,  as  to  the  nature  and  attri- 
butes of  the  glorified  body  of  Christ,  and  the  necessity  of  a 
literal  eating  of  that  glorified  flesh,  a  tendency  to  draw  away 
the  communicant's  contemplations  from  the  one  grand  object 
set  before  him — Christ  in  his  death — the  real  sufl'erings  and 
death  of  his  true  human  nature  on  the  cross — and  so  to  allow 
him  to  lose  sight  of  the  necessity  of  a  real  atonement  by  the 
substitution  of  Christ  in  the  sinner's  place  to  bear  his  guilt, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  his  own  part  in  that  atonement  made 
by  Christ  ? 

4  The  Reformed,  or  Calvinistic  view,  in  the  fullest  sense, 
gives  all  the  glory  to  God.    The  communicant  sees  Christ  set 
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forth  to  him  in  the  outward  ordinance,  but  he  can  partake  of 
Christ  and  the  blessings  that  are  in  Him  only  by  faith,  which 
is  the  gift  of  God ;  while,  according  to  the  Lutheran  view, 
every  man  who  eats  the  wafer  and  drinks  the  cup  partakes,  by 
that  outward  act,  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Calvinism 
is  consistent  with  itself;  it  will,  allow  of  no  participation  in 
Christ,  in  his  salvation,  in  anything  pertaining  to  him,  in  any 
way,  but  by  faith — that  faith  which  is  itself  a  grace,  a  free  gift, 
first  communicated  by  a  sovereign  and  gracious  God.  There 
is  a  deep  significance  in  the  following  remark  of  Ursinus  in 
reference  to  some  persons  who,  after  having  professed  the  re- 
formed doctrine  as  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  «-went  back  to 
Lutheranism  :• — 

"This  is  another  example  of  those  who,  because  they  are  ill- 
grounded  in  the  doctrines  of  God's  providence  and  election,  are  also, 
even  on  other  points  of  doctrine  which  they  understand,  in  their 
whole  life,  in  all  their  counsels,  like  a  ship  tossed  by  the  waves,  or  a 
reed  shaken  hy  the  wind.  Let  us  stand,  therefore,  grounded  on  the 
firra  foundation  of  God,  and  keeping  before  our  eyes  the  seal  of  our 
election."     P.  414. 

It  was  not  the  theologians  alone  who  had  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  controversies  raised  in  connection  with  the  publication 
of  the  Catechism  of  Heidelberg  and  the  ecclesiastical  changes 
effected  in  the  Electorate.  The  Elector  also  was  soon  called  to 
take  his  share  in  the  struggle,  and  even  to  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  sacrifice  his  electoral  dignity,  with  all  its  appur- 
tenances, for  the  sake  of  his  faith.  Various  circumstances  con- 
curred to  excite  strong  opposition  to  his  measures,  if  not  in 
the  Palatinate  itself,  where  the  mass  of  the  people  went  heartily 
along  with  him,  yet  in  the  other  Protestant  states.  We  have 
seen  that,  before  his  accession,  Melancthonian  opinions  as  to 
the  sacrament  had  been  spreading  to  a  considerable  extent. 
This  was  bad  enough  in  the  eyes  of  the  extreme  Lutherans, 
who  looked  on  the  unaltered  Confession  of  Augsburg  as  the 
standard  of  orthodoxy,  and  regarded  every  departure  from  its 
doctrine,  especially  from  that  of  its  tenth  article,  with  extreme 
jealousy  and  dislike.  We  have  seen,  from  the  violence  of 
Hesshusius,  how  anxious  they  were  to  repress  everything  like 
a  departure  from  the  old  Lutheran  doctrine  of  the  sacrament. 
Still,  however  much  such  men  were  inclined  to  oppose  even 
the  sort  of  intermediate  position  latterly  held  by  Melancthon, 
if  Frederick  had  taken  his  stand  there,  little  could  have  been 
done  against  him ;  for  many  Lutheran  theologians,  and  some 
of  the  leading  princes,  were  disposed,  at  least,  to  support 
moderate  views  ;  and  certainly  the  statement  of  the  "  Yariata  " 
on  the  question  at  issue  was  sufficiently  vague  to  cover  a  great 
variety  of  sentiments.     But  now,  when  Calvinism,  the  object 
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of  such  abhorrence  to  the  devout  Lutheran,  was  distinctly 
taught  and  maintained,  and  an  ecclesiastical  system,  more  or 
less  corresponding  to  those  of  foreign  Reformed  Churches,  wa^ 
being  introduced  in  one  of  the  states  of  the  empire  ;  plausible 
arguments  were  not  awanting  by  which  even  the  more  mode- 
rate might  be  stirred  to  take  action  to  check  tlTe  progress  of 
what  were  represented  as  "  the  new,  dangerous,  and  heretical 
doctrines,  which  were  disseminated  under  the  protection  of  the 
Elector  Palatine/'  For  the  course  pursued  by  Frederick  was 
held  to  be  a  departure  from  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and 
to  allow  him  to  proceed  were  to  sanction  an  infraction  of  the 
peace  of  religion.  As  is  well  known,  while  the  latter  secured 
protection  to  those  who  held  by  the  above  symbol,  it  made  no 
provision  for  Zwinglianism  or  Calvinism.  So  serious  an  alle- 
gation could  not  fail  to  have  an  effect.  The  Evangelical 
Princes,  naturally  afraid  of  another  civil  war,  began  to  take 
alarm.  Various  friendly  appeals  were  made  to  the  Elector, 
especially  by  the  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hessen,  so  well  known 
during  the  early  history  of  the  Reformation,  the  Duke  of 
Wiirtemberg,  the  Markgrave  of  Baden,  and  others,  representing 
the  dangers  of  the  course  which  he  was  following.  Even  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  IL,  known  to  have  been  far  from  un- 
friendly to  Protestantism,  wrote  to  him,  urging  him  to  aban- 
don the  changes  which  had  been  introduced,  and  to  allow 
matters  to  return  to  their  former  condition.  But  the  Prince 
was  not  to  be  moved.  He  was  willing,  he  said,  to  hear  what- 
ever might  be  advanced  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Catechism 
published  with  his  sanction  ;  but  before  he  could  change  his 
course,  he  must  be  convinced  of  his  error  by  the  word  of  God. 
As  to  dangers  to  himself,  he  was  not  insensible  to  them ;  po- 
verty he  could  bear  ;  the  loss  of  his  electoral  dignity  he  could 
well  suffer ;  but — Divine  truth  he  could  not  deny. 

After  fruitless  attempts  to  induce  him  to  change  his  views, 
a  conference  or  discussion  between  the  leading  theologians  of 
both  parties  was  proposed,  and  at  last  carried  into  effect  under 
the  auspices  of  Christopher,  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  the 
elector  Frederick.  The  meeting  took  place  at  Maulbronn  in 
Wiirtemberg,  in  March  1564;  on  the  one  side  were  Ursinus, 
Olevianus,  Boquinus  and  others ;  on  the  opposite  side,  Brenz, 
Jacobus,  Andrese,  Schnepf,  &c.  A  pretty  full  account  is  given 
of  the  discussion  in  Sudhoff's  Work,  pp.  260-290.  It  is 
interesting  and  important,  as  bringing  out  so  fully  the  Wiir- 
temberg doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  defended.  The  Swabians  insisted  that  their 
doctrine  of  the  "  majesty  "  of  Christ,  should  first  be  discussed  ; 
and  only  after  it  had  occupied  their  attention  during  several 
days,  was  the  matter  of  the  Sacrament  taken  up.     The  whole 
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ended  with  the  usual  result  of  such  disputations — each  party 
seemed  the  more  confirmed  in  their  own  opinions  ;  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  remarked  at  the  time,  that  the  Duke  was 
somewhat  less  disinclined  to  the  opposite  opinions,  than  he 
had  been  before  the  conference  :  he  showed  himself,  however, 
still  determined,  if  possible,  to  compel  the  Elector  Palatine 
to  yield. 

But  another  meeting,  likely  to  lead  to  more  serious  results, 
was  now  at  hand.  The  Diet  of  the  Empire  was  summoned  to 
meet  at  Augsburg  in  1565,  and  it  was  announced  that,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  reign,  Maximilian  II.  would  preside  in 
person.  The  Emperor  reached  the  ancient  Imperial  city  in 
the  month  of  January,  but  the  Diet  was  postponed  till  the 
23d  of  March.  In  the  meanwhile,  Duke  Christopher  of 
Wiirtemberg  was  leaving  no  effort  untried,  to  prejudice  the 
Protestant  Princes  against  their  colleague,  the  Elector  of  the 
Palatinate.  An  attempt  to  exclude  him  from  their  councils 
was  only  defeated  by  the  influence  of  the  Elector  Augustus  of 
Saxony.  Serious  danger,  however,  still  menaced  him.  The 
Emperor,  who  had  been  prejudiced  against  him  by  his 
opponents,  and  perhaps  irritated  by  his  refusal  to  act  in 
accordance  with  his  own  friendly  admonitions,  assembled,  on 
the  14th  of  May,  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Princes, 
and  States,  and  read  to  them  the  draft  of  a  decree,  which 
commanded  the  so-called  Calvinistic  innovations  in  the 
Palatinate  to  be  set  aside,  and  enjoined  the  Elector  to  restore 
certain  convents  which  had  been  confiscated.  None  ventured 
to  oppose  the  Emperor ;  the  policy  of  the  Duke  of  Wiirtem- 
berg had  been  successful ;  the  Swabians  had  triumphed.  And 
how  was  Frederick  now  to  act  under  so  trying  circumstances  ? 
He  went  to  Augsburg,  fully  prepared  for  the  worst.  He 
remembered  the  cases  of  the  Electors,  John  Frederick  of 
Saxony,  and  Hermann  of  Cologne,  who  had  been  deprived  of 
their  dignities  and  territories  by  Charles  Y.  A  similar  fate 
might  be  in  store  for  himself,  but  when  the  hour  of  danger 
came,  he  did  not  falter  or  shrink.  Writing  from  Augsburg  to 
his  brother  Richard  of  Simmern,  after  referring  to  what  John 
Frederick  of  Saxony  had  suffered  for  his  faith,  he  says  : — 

"  Though  I  cannot  compare  my  understanding  with  that  of  the 
Elector,  yet  I  know,  that  the  same  God,  who  then  upheld  him  in  the 
right  and  true  knowledge  of  His  Gospel,  still  lives, — that  He  is  so 
mighty  that  He  well  can,  and  by  His  Holy  Spirit  assuredly  will, 
uphold  me  a  poor  simple  man,  (armes  einfaltiges  mannlein)  ;  yea, 
even  if  matters  should  go  so  far,  as  to  cost  blood  ;  and  if  it  should 
please  my  God  and  Father  in  Heaven,  to  honour  me  so,  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  thank  Him  enough  for  it,  either  here  in  time,  or 
yonder  in  eternity." — P.  219. 
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So  he  wrote  to  his  brother,  and  he  was  ready  to  prove  his 
words  by  deeds.  When  the  time  came,  he  appeared  before  the 
Diet,  full  of  faith  and  joyful  confidence  in  God  ;  his  favourite 
son,  John  Casimir,  whom  he  used  to  call  his  spiritual  armour- 
bearer,  followed  carrying  a  Bible.  When  the  Imperial  decree 
had  been  read  by  the  Vice- Chancellor  Zachius,  Frederick 
answered,  referring  to  a  former  interview  : — 

"  I  am  still  of  the  same  mind  and  opinion,  that  I  expressed  to 
your  Majesty  in  person — that,  in  matters  of  conscience  and  faith,  I 
acknowledge  only  one  Lord,  who  is  a  Lord  of  all  lords,  and  a  King 
of  all  kings,  and  on  this  account  I  say,  that  I  have  now  to  do  with 
no  carnal  matter  (eine  Kappe  vou  Fleisch,  lit.  a  cap  full  of  flesh)  but 
with  what  concerns  the  soul  and  its  salvation,  which  I  have  in  charge 
from  my  Lord  and  Saviour  Christ ;  I  owe  it  to  Him,  and  am  ready 
to  keep  it  safe.  Therefore,  I  cannot  admit,  that  your  Imperial 
Majesty  has  a  right  to  command  it  in  such  a  matter,  that  right 
belongs  to  God,  who  made  it.  I  have  never  read  Calvin's  writings, 
as  I  can  testify  before  God  with  a  good  conscience,  and  so,  I  can 
know  the  less  what  is  meant  by  Calvinism.  But  as  concerning  my 
Catechism,  I  confess  to  the  same.  It  is  also  so  fortified  with  proofs 
from  the  Holy  Scripture,  that  it  remains  unrefuted,  and  to  my 
belief  will  remain  so.  For  the  rest  I  comfort  myself  in  this,  that 
my  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  has  given  to  me  as  to  all  His 
believing  people,  the  sure  promise  that,  whatever  I  may  lose  here 
for  His  name's  sake,  shall  be  repaid  a  hundred  fold  in  the  other 
world.     I  commend  myself  to  your  Majesty's  grace." — P.  300. 

Frederick's  appearance  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  whole 
assembly.  Augustus  of  Saxony  went  immediately  to  him, 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  "  Fritze,  thou  art  more 
pious  than  us  all."  At  the  close  of  the  sitting,  the  Markgrave 
of  Baden,  notwithstanding  his  known  prejudice  against  him, 
also  said,  "  Why  do  you  contend  with  this  man,  he  is  more 
pious  than  any  of  us?" 

It  was  felt  by  the  Protestant  Princes,  that  Frederick  had 
triumphed,  and  finally,  after  some  renewed  attempts  to  bring 
him  to  a  change  of  opinion,  notwithstanding  some  further 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  he  was  allowed  to  leave 
Augsburg  in  peace,  and  the  work  was  permitted  to  go  on  un- 
disturbed in  his  Electorate.  After  the  death  of  the  Elector, 
Boquinus,  in  his  funeral  sermon,  referring  to  this  part  of  his 
history  asks  : — 

"  If  martyrdom  depends  on  the  righteousness  of  the  cause,  on  the 
preparation  and  promptitude  of  mind  ;  and  on  the  willingness  to 
suffer,  may  we  not  justly  reckon  this  excellent  Prince  among  the 
martyrs  of  Christ  1 " 

Frederick's  constancy  was  not  unrewarded,  he  even  acquired 
a  highly  influential  position  among  the  Protestant  princes, 
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and  it  is  pleasant  to  add,  that,  however  much  displeased  the 
Emperor  was  at  the  time  with  the  turn  of  affairs  at  the  Diet, 
he  was  afterwards  thoroughly  reconciled  to  the  Elector,  and 
entertained  a  high  esteem  for  him.  Some  years  after  these 
occurrences,  the  latter,  on  the  occasion  of  a  friendly  visit  paid 
to  him  by  Maximilian,  presented  his  sovereign  with  a  Spanish 
Bible,  saying : — 

"I  herewith  present  your  Majesty  with  a  gift,  which  I  trust  will 
be  acceptable,  for  this  Book  contains  the  treasure  of  all  treasures, 
the  heavenly  wisdom  to  teach  emperors,  kings,  and  princes,  how  to 
rule  well,  it  is  here  in  the  language  which  your  Majesty  loves  best." 
—P.  304. 

The  victory  gained  by  Frederick  at  Augsburg,  may  be  said 
to  have  secured  a  firm  footing  for  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Germany.  Its  doctrines  were  now  fully  received  in  all  parts 
of  the  Electorate,  with  the  exception  of  the  Upper  Palatinate. 
Various  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  that  province  also,  as  the  Elector  desired,  that  there 
might  be  uniformity  in  his  dominions,  and  while  he  would 
not  compel  his  subjects  to  conformity,  he  desired  that  they  would 
listen  to  what  his  theologians  had  to  say.  The  people,  how- 
ever, led  by  their  clergy,  and  stirred  up  by  the  neighbouring 
Lutheran  princes,  aware  too  of  the  Lutheran  views  of  Count 
Palatine  Lewis,  Frederick's  eldest  son,  remained  firm  in  their 
refusal  to  receive  the  reformed  doctrine,  or  even  to  hear  the 
the  preachers,  or  hold  communion  with  any  who  held  the 
opinions  of  Calvin.  The  death  of  the  Elector  put  a  final  end 
to  all  farther  efforts  in  that  direction. 

"  The  Upper  Palatinate  did  not  become  reformed,  but  it  remains 
a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  that  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  people 
were  with  do  very  great  difficulty,  led  to  abandon  their  Lutheran 
standpoint,  which  was  thus  maintained  with  such  constancy,  and  go 
back  to  Koman  Catholicism." — P.  315. 

Frederick  was  more  successful  in  some  small  dependencies 
on  the  Rhine,  which  had  till  a  recent  period  belonged  to  the 
Popish  Bishopric  of  Worms,  and  also  in  some  others,  in  which 
the  government  was  divided  between  the  Protestant  Elector, 
and  the  Romish  Bishop  of  Speyer.  Among  the  latter  was 
Hemsbach  on  the  Bergstrasse. 

"  Here  Frederick  in  1573  succeeded  in  setting  aside  Roman 
Catholicism  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  Episcopal  co-regent. 
The  scandalous  lives  of  two  successive  priests  wrought  opportunely 
to  his  hand  for  this  purpose.  The  first  was  a  drunkard.  On  one 
occasion  he  had  spent  even  the  night  before  Easter  in  dissipation, 
and  not  recovered  from  his  intoxication,  after  the  '  Pater  Noster' 
he  fell  asleep  in  the  pulpit.     The  beadle  attempted  to  rouse  the 
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sleeper  with  a  pull  and  the  exclamation,  '  Up,  Master  John/  The 
drowsy  and  intoxicated  priest  rose  and  called  out,  *  I  cannot  preach 
at  the  Sacrament.'  The  assembled  congregation,  who  were  witnesses 
of  this  mournful  scene,  had  to  go  home  without  Divine  service. 
Their  wretched  pastor  was  deposed.  An  attempt  was  still  made  to 
supply  his  place  with  a  Romish  successor,  by  name  Andrew  Kis- 
ling  of  Weibstadt.  But  the  conduct  of  this  man,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  celibate,  owned  the  paternity  of  seven  children,  was 
so  offensive,  that  the  Electoral  Patron  interfered,  and  succeeded  in 
dismissing  at  once  Romanism  and  the  priest.  David  Pareus  who 
had  already  preached  the  Protestant  faith  in  a  village  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Gemersheirn,  was  the  first  reformed  pastor  of  Hemsbach." 
P.  316. 

Another  part  of  the  work  of  reformation  in  the  Palatinate 
consisted  in  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  nunneries,  &;c. 
In  all  cases  where  the  lives  of  the  inmates  had  not  been 
openly  offensive,  a  suitable  provision  was  made  for  them,  on 
condition  however  that  they  should — not  indeed  conform — but 
be  willing  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  the  preaching  of  the  re- 
formed doctrine.  The  proceeds  of  the  confiscated  revenues 
were  employed,  not,  as  has  often  been  the  case  in  other  coun- 
tries, for  political  purposes,  or  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
princes  and  nobles,  but  for  the  erection  and  endowment  of 
churches,  schools,  and  hospitals. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  zeal  for  the  doctrines  and  the 
church  to  which  he  was  so  conscientiously  attached,  the 
Elector  displayed  a  spirit  of  toleration  for  other  opinions, 
rarely  met  with  in  those  days.  This  was  especially  shewn  in 
his  dealing  with  the  Anabaptists,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
failure  of  a  conference  which  he  fondly  hoped  would  have 
brought  them  over  to  join  the  church  of  the  land,  were  allowed 
to  live  in  peace  under  his  protection,  while  almost  everywhere 
else  they  were  subjected  to  cruel  persecution.  Even  the  mild 
Melancthon  has  said,  "  as  one  devil  is  not  more  pious  than 
another,  but  all  alike  are  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod  ; 
so  with  Anabaptists,  one  is  just  like  another."  "  In  this  res- 
pect also,  adds  our  author,  Frederick  was  not  Melancthonian.'* 
P.  321. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  the  third  book,  we  have  an  account 
of  the  relation  of  the  church  of  the  Palatinate  to  other  Re- 
formed Churches,  shewing  the  close  bond  of  union  which  at 
that  time  subsisted  between  those  who  held  by  the  same  con- 
fession. The  common  sympathy  existing  among  members  of 
the  different  Reformed  Churches,  was  much  strengthened  by 
the  presence  of  exiles  from  popish  countries,  who,  wherever 
their  own  faith  was  tolerated,  sought  the  protection  denied 
them  in  their  own  lands.     This  was  peculiarly  the  case  in  the 
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Electorate.  During  Frederick's  reign,  bloody  persecution 
raged,  especially  in  France  and  the  Netherlands.  The  Pala- 
tinate was  from  its  situation  easily  accessible  to  the  fugitives, 
and  there  they  found  a  ready  asylum.  Especially  after  the 
bloody  day  of  ISt  Bartholomew,  many  of  the  persecuted  Hugue- 
nots sought  its  friendly  shelter,  and  received  a  cordial  welcome. 
But  the  gain  was  not  all  on  one  side  ;  for  if  on  the  one  hand 
the  distressed  adherents  of  the  Reformed  Church  were  happy 
in  obtaining  a  safe  and  comfortable  retreat,  where  they  had 
liberty  to  worship  God  according  to  his  word,  with  none  to 
make  them  afraid,  on  the  other  hand  many  able  and  excel- 
lent men,  such  as  Dathenus,  Zanchius,  and  others,*  were  gained 
for  the  Church  of  the  Palatinate,  whose  devotion  and  piety 
gave  new  vigour  to  the  Church,  and  whose  learning,  attain- 
ments, and  eloquence,  added  fresh  lustre  to  the  then  flourish- 
ing university  of  Heidelberg.  Moreover  in  course  of  time  the 
number  of  refugees  came  to  be  so  great,  that  distinct  congre- 
gations of  the  three  nations,  French,  Belgian,  and  German, 
were  formed  under  their  own  pastors,  which  came  to  exercise 
no  unimportant  influence  on  the  development  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical constitution  of  the  Electorate.  For  a  distinct  Presby- 
terian organisation  was  established  in  the  churches  of  the  ex- 
patriated Protestants,  and  the  example  of  churches,  endowed 
with  the  right  of  self-govornment,  and  exercising  a  wholesome 
discipline  over  their  members,  was  exhibited  ;  an  example 
which  was  not  lost  on  the  Elector  and  his  counsellors. 

*'  So  lively  an  ecclesiastical  life  of  the  reformed  type  presented  much 
in  the  way  of  example  to  the  Eeformed  Church  of  the  Palatinate. 
In  like  manner,  the  powerful  spirit  of  these  witnesses  for  the  truth 
could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  wholesome  influence  on  the  development 
and  firm  establishment  of  the  reformed  worship,  faith,  and  life  in 
that  country.  Moreover  an  evidence,  how  thorough  and  complete 
was  the  bond  of  a  common  faith,  that  united  the  refugees  and  the 
natives  of  the  country,  is  to  be  found  in  the  important  fact,  that  the 
former  not  only  acknowledged  the  Belgian  and  Galilean  confessions, 
as  the  concurring  testimony  of  their  faith,  but  also  introduced  the 
catechism  of  Heidelberg,  along  with  that  of  Geneva,  as  an  orthodox 
manual  of  instruction." — P.  324. 

Frederick  did  more  for  his  oppressed  co-religionists,  than 
merely  to  open  his  territories  to  them  ;  he  used  his  influence 
also  in  interceding  for  them,  and  in  several  instances  life  was 
spared  at  his  entreaty  ;  he  even  gave  substantial  military  as- 
sistance in  France,  and  in  the  Netherlands.     In  the  latter 

*  Among  the  French  exiles  who  there  found  an  asylum,  was  the  celebrated 
philosopher  Ramus.  He  resided  for  some  years  at  Heidelberg,  and  notwith- 
standing the  violent  opposition  of  the  Aristotelians,  and  especially  the  physi- 
cian Erastus,  he  delivered  lectures  in  the  university.  He  was  supported  and 
highly  esteemed  by  Olevianus. 
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country,  he  lost  his  son  Philip  Christopher,  the  darling  of  his 
people,  who  fell  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  supporting  the 
Netherlanders  against  the  Spaniards  at  the  battle  of  Mocker- 
haide  (April  1574).  When  sympathy  was  expressed  to  his 
aged  father,  "  Be  of  good  courage,"  he  replied,  "  I  know  that 
my  son  has  played  the  man,  and  since  it  is  God's  will,  I  would 
rather  have  him  die  for  the  righteous  cause  in  a  foreign  land, 
than  spend  his  time  at  home  in  idleness,  which  is  the  devil's 
pillow."     P.  323. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  well-meant  measures  taken 
by  the  Elector  for  the  spread  and  maintenance  of  sound  doc- 
trine in  his  dominions,  which  indeed,  through  the  publication 
of  the  catechism,  and  the  ventilation  given  to  the  subjects  in 
dispute  by  the  controversies  that  followed,  did  much  for  the 
cause  of  divine  truth  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his  Electorate. 
To  a  great  degree,  those  measures  had  been  successful ;  the  re- 
formed faith  was  generally  held  fast  in  the  country,  and  taught 
in  the  schools ;  sound  doctrine  was  preached  from  the  pulpits ; 
the  churches  were  cleared  of  the  images,  which  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  those  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  ;  and  generally, 
the  monuments  of  Popish  idolatry  were  swept  away.  Still, 
much  more  remained  to  be  done,  for  true  religion  consists  not 
merely  in  an  orthodox  creed,  but  in  a  living  faith,  a  vital  god- 
liness. It  has  always  been  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
that  such  as  are  living  as  true  Christians  alone  have  a  right 
to  be  received  into  communion  with  the  Church  ;  that  it  ought 
to  be  the  object  of  every  church  to  aim  at  such  a  purity  of  dis- 
cipline, as  will  exclude  all  that  defiles  ;  and  that,  while  he  who 
searches  the  heart  alone  knows  those  who  are  His,  the  Church 
is  bound,  in  so  far  as  light  is  given  to  her,  to  make  a  separa- 
tion between  the  clean  and  the  unclean,  and  to  cut  off  from 
her  communion,  the  manifestly  wicked, — all  who,  though  they 
have  named  the  name  of  Christ,  yet  are  plainly  not  depart- 
ing from  all  iniquity.  The  necessity  for  such  a  sifting  pro- 
cess soon  came  to  be  keenly  felt  by  the  leading  men  in  the 
church  of  the  Palatinate.  Indeed,  soon  after  the  publication 
of  the  catechism,  the  draft  of  a  constitution,  drawn  up  by  Ole- 
vianus, was  also  published ;  in  it  provision  was  made  for  the 
exercise  of  Christian  discipline,  "  in  so  far  as  possible."  During 
the  heat  of  the  controversies,  however,  little  leisure  was  allowed 
to  turn  attention  to  the  internal  state  of  the  Church.  But  so 
soon  as  a  season  of  comparative  calm  was  granted,  the  atten- 
tion of  Ursinus,  and  Olevianus  especially,  was  earnestly  called 
to  the  pressing  necessity  of  something  being  done  to  maintain 
the  purity  of  the  Church,  and  to  check  abounding  iniquity. 
Thus  Ursinus,  in  writing  to  his  friend  Bullinger,  laments  the 
ead  state  of  matters : — **'  God  has  delivered  us  from  idolatry, 
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but  there  has  followed  an  unbounded  licentiousness,  and  a 
horrible  profanation  of  the  Divine  name,  of  the  church,  of  pure 
doctrine,  and  of  the  sacraments,  which  are  trampled  under  the 
feet  of  dogs  and  swine."  He  complains  that  "  those  who  ought 
to  prevent  it,  connive  at  it ;  would  that  they  did  not  even  de- 
fend it."  "  God  bears  with  many  and  great  blemishes  and  de- 
fects in  his  church,  but  when  the  public  and  official  approval 
is  added,  then  His  wrath  begins  to  burn."  Ursinus,  the  author 
of  these  complaints,  was  naturally  a  man  of  a  retiring  disposi- 
tion, much  disinclined  to  that  prominent  part  in  public  affairs 
to  which  his  learning,  abilities,  and  position,  entitled  him. 
But  he  was  not  left  alone  in  his  earnest  desires  for  a  greater 
purity  of  discipline.  His  friend  Olevianus,  much  more  a  man 
of  business,  and  better  fitted  to  take  a  lead  in  public  questions, 
was  also  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  steps  being  speedily  taken 
to  remedy  the  existing  evils.  He  had  long  desired  to  introduce 
such  a  discipline  as  all  good  men  felt  to  be  so  urgently  called 
for,  and  years  before  had  corresponded  with  Calvin  on  the 
subject. 

The  subject  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  had  for  some  time 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  leading  men,  when  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  led  to  its  being  taken  up  in  earnest.  George 
Wither,  an  Englishman,  on  the  occasion  of  seeking  a  doctorate 
in  theology  from  the  university,  announced  certain  theses  re- 
lating to  church  government,  which  he  offered  to  defend  in  a 
public  discussion.  The  points  of  controversy  were,  the  neces- 
sity of  a  government  of  the  church,  to  be  exercised  by  the  mi- 
nisters and  elders,  and  to  have  power  to  censure,  and  if  need  be 
excommunicate  every  sinner,  the  Prince  included.  The  dis- 
putation, at  which  Boquinus  presided,  lasted  for  three  days. 
Erastus  and  Neuser  were  Wither's  opponents.  The  discussion 
was  keen,  and  towards  the  end  became  extremely  bitter.  The 
subject  having  already  been  occupying  the  minds  of  the 
thoughtful,  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  occasion  to  lead  to 
general  discussion,  and  afterwards  to  action.  Ursinus,  the  day 
after  the  disputation,  took  occasion  to  delivisr  himself  on  the 
subject  to  his  students, — proving  from  Scripture  the  right  to 
exercise  discipline,  and  pronounce  excommunication,  as  inhe- 
rent in  the  church,  and  refuting  the  objections  stated  against 
it.  This  now  became  the  matter  of  general  controversy  in  the 
Electorate.  On  the  one  side,  we  find  Olevianus,  Ursinus, 
Zanchius,  and  all  the  most  eminent  theologians.  They  received 
able  support  from  the  expatriated  Belgians  and  Huguenots,  to 
the  no  small  indignation  of  the  opposing  party,  especially  Eras- 
tus, who  makes  sundry  complaints  of  the  petulance,  hypocrisy, 
"  impudentia  plus  quam  impudica "  of  the  Belgians,  who,  in 
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short,  would  make  "  the  Pfalzers,  whether  they  would  or  not, 
become  Belgians  or  Genevans/'  On  the  other  side  the  leading 
spirit  was  the  physician  Erastus,  and  along  with  him  Neuser, 
Sylvanus,  and  others.  Erastus  simply  denies  in  toto  the  right 
of  excommunication,  and  all  ecclesiastical  censure,  referring 
all  right  of  punishment,  for  any  offence  whatever,  to  the  civil 
authority  exclusively.  Referring  to  their  opinions,  Mr  Sudhoff 
says : 

"  '  As  is  the  religion  of  the  Prince,  so  is  that  of  the  country,'  (ciijus 
regie,  ejus  religio).  This  is  manifestly,  however  it  maybe  concealed,  the 
fundamental  principle  of  allErastians.  Matters  of  religious  lifeand  the 
holiest  questions  of  conscience  are  referred  by  this  school  to  the  secu- 
lar tribunals,  and  decided  as  affairs  of  police."  On  the  contrary, 
"  Men  who  desired  a  holy  church  independent  of  all  secular  authority, 
and  who,  in  conflict  with  a  state  power  that  had  trampled  on  their 
holiest  convictions  and  would  not  tolerate  their  faith,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  forsake  all  that  a  man  holds  dear, — such  men  could  never 
accord  with  the  theories  of  their  opponents.  From  their  point  of  view 
church  discipline  must  necessarily  be  regarded  i)urely  as  a  matter 
appertaining  to  church  communion,  and  belonging  to  the  ecclesiastical 
government." — P.  354. 

The  controversy  was  carried  on  with  extraordinary  bitter- 
ness by  the  Erastians,  and  especially  their  leader.  Olevianus 
in  particular  was  an  object  of  unbounded  hatred.  Erastus  can 
find  no  terms  strong  enough  to  characterise  the  ambition,  fana- 
ticism, and  hypocrisy  of  that  truly  amiable  and  excellent  man. 
As  to  Ursinus,  hopes  were  entertained  that  he  might  be  gained 
over,  but  when  he  was  found  to  be  as  unbending  as  his  col- 
leagues, the  physician,  in  writing  to  Bullinger,  pays  him  the 
compliment  of  saying,  "  Ursinus  furit/'  That  theologian  thus 
characterises  the  opposing  party.  After  expressing  his  deep 
sorrow  at  the  controversies  raging  in  the  Church,  and  complain- 
ing of  the  conduct  of  those  whose  gifts  ought  to  have  been  use- 
ful to  the  Church,  he  says  : 

"  Erastus  is  the  head  of  this  faction  against  ecclesiastical  censure  ; 
his  asBociates  are  Xy lander,  Sylvanus,  Villingus,  the  last  an  unlearned 
and  haughty  demagogue  ...  in  opposition  to  precepts  and  examples 
in  Scripture,  they  deny  that  the  obstinately  wicked  ought  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  sacraments.  The  passage  in  Matt,  xviii.  they  apply 
to  the  redress  of  jirivate  injuries,  and  if  you  fail  in  obtaining  that,  to 
an  accusation  before  the  political  magistrate.  They  deny  that  the 
incestuous  Corinthian,  (1  Cor.  v.)  was  to  be  excommunicated  by  the 
order  of  Paul,  but  allege  that  he  was  delivered  to  bodily  torments,  or 
to  death  of  the  body  to  be  inflicted  by  the  devil,  (morti  corporis  a  Dia- 
bolo  infligendse)  ;  they  maintain  that  excommunication  is  a  human 
fiction,  a  catholic  error  of  the  fathers  to  be  classed  with  purgatory, 
and  resting  on  no  better  foundation."     Letter  to  Crato,  p.  255. 
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The  Elector,  in  accordance  with  his  deep  personal  piety,  and 
earnest  desire  for  the  purity  and  welfare  of  the  Church,  went 
heartily  along  with  the  friends  of  discipline,  so  that  the  op- 
ponents cannot  comprehend  "  the  infatuation  and  blindness  of 
Frederick."  After  Wither's  disputation,  he  submitted  certain 
questions  relating  to  church  government  and  discipline  to  his 
theologians,  desiring  a  written  statement  of  their  views.  In 
consequence  of  his  expressed  wish,  several  treatises  were  pro- 
duced. Among  the  most  thorough  and  important  of  them  was 
one  by  Zanchius,  of  which  we  have  an  abstract  (p.  351-2) : — 
"  He  takes  his  stand  on  the  unassailable  scriptural  principle  of 
a  distinction  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power.  Who- 
ever rejects  this  position  can  allow  of  no  real  church  disci- 
pline/' The  opinion  of  Beza  was  also  sought,  and  of  course 
the  weight  of  his  influence  was  entirely  thrown  into  the  same 
scale. 

The  Erastians,  however,  had  still  no  small  influence  in  the 
country.  A  large  number  of  the  citizens  of  Heidelberg  were 
inclined  to  side  with  them.  Those  who  were  lax  in  their  own 
views,  who  desired  licence  for  themselves,  and  all  who  were 
alien  to  vital  godliness,  could  naturally  have  little  sympathy 
with  those  who  desired  a  strict  discipline.  Moreover,  the 
weight  of  the  influence  of  the  state  officials,  naturally  jealous 
of  anything  that  might  seem  to  encroach  on  their  province, 
was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  thrown  into  the  same  scale. 
Farther,  the  opinions  of  the  ZUrich  theologians,  with  whom 
Erastus  was  in  constant  correspondence,  were  understood  to 
be  adverse  to  those  of  Ursinus  and  Zanchius.  The  contest 
might  have  long  remained  doubtful,  had  not  a  circumstance 
occurred  to  cast  discredit  on  the  Erastians,  and  to  shew  more 
strongly  the  necessity  of  a  vigorous  government  in  the  Church. 
During  the  sitting  of  the  Diet  of  Speyer  (1570),  it  transpired 
that  two  of  the  leading  Erastians,  Neuser  and  Sylvanus,  had 
been  in  correspondence  with  the  Unitarians  of  Transylvania, 
and  stated  that  ^-hey  belonged  to  a  numerous  party  in  Germany 
who  had  thrown  off  their  faith  in  the  three-one  God.    A  blas- 

f)hemous  libel  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  by  the 
atter  was  also  discovered.  We  cannot  further  refer  to  this  oc- 
currence than  merely  state,  that  Neuser  fled  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  became  a  Mahometan,  abandoned  himself  to  the 
grossest  intemperance  and  licentiousness,  and  at  last  died  a 
horrible  death  as  an  atheist.  His  companion  ended  his  days 
by  the  hand  of  the  executioner,  having,  however,  previously 
expressed  his  deep  penitence,  and  addressed  some  solemn 
warnings  to  Erastus. 

The  Elector  was  deeply  affected  by  what  had  occurred.     He 
felt  as  if  he  had  been  standing  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss,  and 
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saw  that  he  could  no  longer  "delay  to  take  measures  for  curse- 
ing  better  order  and  a  purer  discipline  in  the  Church.  Ac- 
cordingly an  ecclesiastical  constitution  was  established,  by  an 
ordinance  of  13th  July  1570.  The  following  are  the  principal 
features  in  the  constitution  as  ultimately  settled : — 

"1.  In  each  congregation  an  Ecclesiastical  College  or  Presbyte- 
rium,  under  the  presidency  of  the  minister,  to  care  for  the  inner  and 
outer  welfare  of  the  congregation,  and  to  exercise  discipline,  even  to 
excommunication  if  necessary.  This  was  the  groundwork  of  the 
whole. 

"  2.  To  superintend  the  whole  Church,  an  Ecclesiastical  Council 
in  Heidelberg  (Kirchenrath),  composed  of  three  theologians  and  three 
civil  councilloi-s,  under  the  presidency  of  one  of  the  latter.  The 
Council  to  be  permanent,  and  appointed  by  the  Prince. 

*'  3.  Immediately  under  the  Council  stood,  in  each  diocese,  an  In- 
spector or  Superintendent,  occupying  a  middle  place  between  the 
Council  and  the  Presbyteries. 

"  4.  To  keep  up  connection  between  the  ministers  there  were  Con- 
vents or  Synods,  viz.,  a  Classical  Convent  in  each  diocese  and  a 
general  Synod  for  the  country.  These  were  composed  exclusively  of 
ministers." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  constitution,  combining 
as  it  does  the  Lutheran  consistorial  with  the  Presbyterian 
system,  and  giving  no  security  for  the  protection  of  the  Church, 
in  the  exercise  of  her  independent  jurisdiction,  was  far  from 
being  all  that  might  have  been  desired.  Moreover,  the  con- 
tinued opposition  of  the  Erastian  party,  the  coldness  of  the 
court  (the  Elector  himself  excepted),  the  lukewarmness  of  the 
university  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  citizens  of  Heidel- 
berg, and  the  feeling  of  insecurity  arising  from  the  well-known 
ultra-Lutheran  feelings  of  the  heir- apparent,  Prince  Lewis,  all 
combined  to  obstruct  the  effective  operation  of  the  system, 
such  as  it  was.  Further,  adds  our  author,  "  it  is  to  be  admitted 
that  a  Church  which,  like  that  of  the  Palatinate,  owed,  to  so 
great  an  extent,  its  origin  and  maintenance  to  an  impulse  from 
the  state,  could  prove  no  very  favourable  soil  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  a  vigorous  discipline."  Still,  notwithstanding  many 
hindrances,  after  a  few  years'  experience,  it  was  felt  to  be  un- 
deniable that  a  real  blessing  had  followed  the  establishment 
of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution,  whatever  its  deficiencies 
might  be. 

An  event,  however,  was  now  approaching  which,  for  a  time, 
was  to  occasion  a  mournful  change  in  these  lands.  In  the 
autumn  of  1676  the  good  Elector,  whose  health  had  been  long 
declining,  was  seized  with  so  severe  an  attack  of  dropsy,  that 
it  soon  became  evident  to  all  that  his  end  was  approaching. 
It  might  be  said  of  him  that,  during  his  life,  he  had  fought  a 
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good  fight,  he  had  kept  the  faith,  and  his  death-bed  experience 
formed  a  fitting  conclusion  to  his  life.  At  first  he  evinced  some 
anxiety  to  see  his  son,  that  he  might  give  him  charges  about 
the  Church  ;  this  wish,  however,  was  not  to  be  gratified  ;  and, 
as  his  end  approached,  casting  all  his  cares  on  his  Redeemer, 
he  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  prayer  and  praise.  His  fa- 
vourite passages  of  Scripture  were  the  l7th  chapter  of  John, 
several  of  the  Psalms,  and  the  8th  of  Romans.  On  the  day 
before  his  death,  good  tidings  were  received  of  the  position  and 
prospects  of  the  Protestants  in  Holland.  Prince  John  Casi- 
mir,  knowing  his  father's  deep  interest  in  all  that  concerned 
the  welfare  of  his  brethren  in  the  faith,  made  him  aware  of  the 
good  news  that  had  been  received.  He  expressed  most  lively 
satisfaction  ;  but  presently  again  turned  to  the  precious  words 
of  the  Apostle,  as  his  great  consolation,  "  It  is  a  faithful  saying 
that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom 
I  am  chief,''  and  continued  to  go  from  one  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture to  another,  his  delight  in  the  word  of  God  visibly  in- 
creasing as  his  end  approached. 

The  26th  October  was  the  day  of  his  death.  Not  long  be- 
fore, he  said — 

"  I  have  lived  long  enough  for  the  Church  ;  now  I  am  called  to  a 
better  life.  I  have  done  what  I  could  for  the  good  of  the  Church, 
but  I  have  not  accomplished  much.  G-od  Almighty  will  not  leave 
her  forsaken.  My  prayers  and  tears,  often  offered  up  on  my  knees, 
in  this  room,  for  my  successor  and  the  Church  will  not  be  in  vain.  I 
am  sustained  by  the  prayers  of  pious  Christians.  It  is  time  that  I 
end  my  life  and  be  gathered  to  my  Saviour,  into  the  true  rest." 

At  his  request  the  17th  chapter  of  John  was  once  more 
read.  His  chaplain  Tossanus  having  addressed  some  words  of 
consolation,  he  was  asked  if  he  understood  and  responded  to 
them — making  a  last  effort,  he  said  (ja  freilich),  "  yes,  truly,'' 
and  soon  after  expired. 

"  At  four  o'clock  afternoon  of  the  26th  October,"  writes  TJrsinus 
to  Crato  of  Breslaa,  "  our  most  excellent  Prjnce  Elector,  in  most 
lively  and  steadfast  confession  of  truth  and  piety,  passed  from  this 
misery  into  that  blessed  and  heavenly  life,  leaving  to  us  bitter  grief 
and  regret,  and  doubtful  prospects  for  the  future." 

'^  A  grateful  Church  holds  this  saint  in  remembrance  as  one  of  her 
brightest  ornaments,  her  greatest  benefactors,  and  her  surest  pillars. 
In  him  the  Palatinate  lost,  not  only  with  the  whole  Reformed  Church, 
a  high  pillar,  and  a  venerable  patriarch  of  the  faith,  but  also  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  its  princes." — P.  389. 

Scarcely  had  the  grave  closed  over  the  mortal  remains  of 
"  the  godly  Elector,"  when  the  Lutheran  Lewis  began  to  take 
measures  for  the  overthrow  of  what  had  been  so  carefully 
built  up  by  his  father.     He  soon  let  it  be  known  that  the 
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Electorate  was  again  to  be  Lutheranized.  Reformed  ministers 
were  removed,  professors  were  dismissed,  and  ere  long,  those  who 
adhered  firmly  to  their  faith,  were  not  allowed  even  a  single 
church  in  Heidelberg,  in  which  to  meet  for  the  worship  of  God 
according  to  their  consciences.  A  similar  reaction  was  at- 
tempted throughout  the  whole  of  the  Electorate.  Much  indi- 
vidual hardship  and  suffering  were  occasioned  by  these  pro- 
ceedings, but  the  Reformed  faith  had  taken  far  too  deep  root  in 
the  convictions  of  the  people  to  be  thus  summarily  cast  out. 
The  mass  of  the  inhabitants  remained  true  to  their  principles. 
As  an  instance  of  the  stedfastness  with  which  they  were  held, 
it  has  been  mentioned  that,  in  the  Theological  Training  Insti- 
tution, under  Ursinus,  of  more  than  seventy  students,  most  of 
them  poor,  only  five  consented  to  conform,  the  rest  chose  rather 
to  be  turned  adrift  with  the  sacrifice  of  their  existing  means 
of  subsistence,  and  of  their  future  prospects,  than  to  abandon 
their  principles.  A  Lutheran  ecclesiastical  system  was  indeed 
set  up,  but  it  was  destined  to  be  of  short  duration,  for  on  the 
death  of  its  founder,  which  took  place  in  1583,  it  immediately 
fell  to  pieces.  The  Elector  Lewis  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Frederick  IV.  That  Prince,  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
uncle  John  Casimir,  walked  in  the  footsteps  of  his  grand- 
father. The  Reformed  Church  organization  was  again  re- 
stored, and  soon  all  traces  of  the  Lutheran  reaction  had  dis- 
appeared. 

We  have  as  yet  said  little  or  nothing  of  the  private  history 
of  the  two  theologians,  the  history  of  whose  lives  we  are  re- 
viewing. In  fact  they  were  so  much  mixed  up  with  all  that 
was  of  importance  in  the  early  history  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  the  Palatinate — so  much  might  they  be  said  to  have  been 
the  very  soul  of  all  the  principal  transactions  then  going  on, 
that  from  the  time  of  their  settlement  in  Heidelberg  to  the 
death  of  the  Elector,  the  history  of  the  men  is,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  history  of  the  Church  and  times.  In  what  remains  of 
our  space,  we  shall  now  give  a  few  notices  of  the  more  private 
life  and  labours,  and  of  the  subsequent  career,  of  Ursinus  and 
Olevianus.* 

We  are  told  Ursinus  was  naturally  of  a  shy,  timid,  and  re- 
tiring disposition  ;  and  though  it  was  his  lot  to  be  almost  un- 
ceasingly involved  in  controversies,  he  was  pre-eminently  a 
man  of  peace.  The  theological  disputations  in  which  he  al- 
ways had  to  bear  a  principal  share,  most  painfully  affected 
him.     The  disputation  at  Maulbrunn,  referred  to  above,  in 

*  The  account  of  the  private  life  and  labours  of  Ursinus,  is  chiefly  drawn  from 
a  correspondence  carried  on  with  the  physician  Crato  of  Ercslau,  an  early 
friend,  for  whom  he  ever  cherished  the  warmest  affection.  The  letters  arc  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  Bre&luu. 
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particular,  was  most  distressing  to  his  over  sensitive  feelings. 
He  thought  he  never  should  recover  from  the  wounds  which 
his  gentle  spirit  had  then  received.  He  felt  as  if  "  plunged 
into  the  midst  of  a  terrihle  conflagration,  and  surrounded  by 
devouring  flames/'  Yet,  more  than  any  of  his  colleagues,  he 
had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  many  attacks  made  on  the  doc- 
trine, and  ecclesiastical  system  of  his  country. 

His  life  at  Heidelberg  was  one  of  incessant  toil.  On  his 
arrival  he  was  immediately  appointed  to  take  the  place  of 
Olevianus,  in  delivering  prelections  on  dogmatics  in  the  tJni- 
versity,  at  first  four  times,  afterwards  five  times  a- week.  Then 
he  was  called  to  preach  the  catechetical  discourse  every  Sunday 
afternoon  ;  but  feeling  himself  in  no  way  qualified  for  popular 
preaching,  he  afterwards  succeeded  in  obtaining  relief  from 
this  duty.  Still  there  remained  the  principal  part  of  his 
work — the  superintendence,  and  often  almost  the  whole  care, 
of  the  theological  training  institution  called  ''  Sapientise  Col- 
legium,'' This  implied  the  discharge  of  duties  of  a  very  multi- 
farious character,  and  some  of  them  no  doubt  irksome  enough 
to  a  man  of  his  temperament.  He  was  not  only  charged  with 
the  teaching  or  professorial  duties — and  these  he  had  often  to 
perform  without  any  assistance,  including  instructions  in  the 
Catechism  of  Heidelberg,  in  grammar,  and  logic,* — but  also 
with  the  general  superintendence  of  upwards  of  seventy 
students  ;  even  the  care  of  providing  the  household  supplies 
seems  to  have  devolved  on  him,  and  sometimes  proved  a 
source  of  sore  annoyance  ;  the  care  of  the  sick,  too,  fell  upon 
him,  for  he  writes,  "  habeo  duos  aegros  domi,  quos  nisi  curem, 
male  curantur."  Moreover,  besides  these,  the  special  duties 
of  his  position,  on  him  almost  alone  rested  the  responsibility 
of  representing  and  maintaining  the  Reformed  faith,  in  the 
many  controversies  that  took  place  during  his  residence  at 
Heidelberg,  and  well  he  acted  his  part,  as  his  still  extant 
treatises  amply  testify.  Add  to  this,  the  numerous  conferences 
in  which  he  had  to  take  a  principal  part,  relating  to  the  com- 
position of  the  Catechism,  to  the  constitiition  of  the  church, 
to  discipline,  &c. ;  and  we  can  understand  him  when  he  tells 
he  had  for  the  most  part  to  take  the  night  for  his  writings, 
that  from  five  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night,  his  time  had 
to  be  uninterruptedly  devoted  to  the  Avork  of  the  day  ;  when 
he  complains  that,  while  others  enjoyed  holidays,  no  "  feriae  " 
ever  came  to  him,  and  that  during  that  whole  year  (writing  in 
September),  he  had  never  once  had  so  much  time  as  to  allow 

*  The  substance  of  his  lectures  on  the  Catechism  were  published  after  his 
death,  under  the  title  of  "  Explicationes  Catecheticae,"  and  form  a  System  of 
Theology.  An  imperfect  and  unauthorized  edition,  taken  from  notes  of  his 
students,  was  printed  by  a  Pole  named  Tobolski  at  Geneva  in  1584,  with  the 
title  "  Compendium  doctrinte  Christianse,"  and  reprinted  at  Cambridge  in  1585. 
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him  to  go  out  of  town  to  the  fields ;  and  we  cannot  a  all 
wonder,  that  after  a  few  years  he  should  have  cause  to  lam  "t 
that,  whereas  "  in  former  years  the  study  lamp  used  only  to  be 
extinguished  when  day  dawned ;"  now  he  was  quite  unable 
for  night  work.  No  constitution  could  bear  so  continued  a 
strain,  and  his  was  naturally  none  of  the  most  robust.  So  we 
find  him  complaining  of  many  pains  and  infirmities,  and 
gradually  becoming  more  and  more  subject  to  hypochondria 
and  melancholy.  Worn  out  with  his  crushing  labours,  often 
saddened  with  the  thought  that  all  was  of  little  avail,  and 
filled  with  gloomy  apprehensions  about  the  Church,  he  used 
to  find  his  great  consolation  in  the  thought  of  God's  eternal 
decree,  and  keeping  before  his  mind  the  seal  of  his  election. 

Having  adverted  to  this  matter,  we  may  here  refer  a  little 
to  his  Calvinistic  sentiments.  Mr  Sudhoff  is  at  some  pains  to 
bring  them  fully  and  clearly  out.  It  is  the  fashion  now-a-days 
with  a  certain  class,  he  tells  us,  to  represent  the  German  Re- 
formed Church,  as  being  from  its  origin  somehow  opposed  to 
Calvinism,  as  having  been  founded  on  a  Melancthonian  basis, 
as  distinguished  from  a  Calvinistic  one,  and  to  resent  it  as  a 
kind  of  insult  when  Calvinism  is  attributed  to  it.  So  he 
considers  it  of  importance  to  bring  clearly  to  light  the  real 
opinions  of  Ursinus,  pre-eminently  the  theologian  of  the 
Church  of  the  Palatinate.  This  he  does  most  satisfactorily, 
by  extracts  from  his  original  draft  for  the  Catechism  (of  which 
we  spoke  before)  in  which  the  doctrine  of  election  and  repro- 
bation is  expressly  stated  ;  by  referring  to  his  exposition  of 
the  Catechism  in  which  election  is  treated  under  question 
54,  and  to  his  answer  to  the  "  Formula  Concordiae,"  of  which 
we  shall  afterwards  speak,  in  which,  observing  that  the 
Lutherans  were  departing  from  the  old  Protestant  doctrine, 
especially  as  stated  by  Luther  in  his  treatise,  "  De  servo 
arbitrio,"  he  speaks  out  very  fully  on  the  subject  of  predes- 
tination ;  and  by  inserting  in  full  an  excellent  letter  on  pre- 
destination to  Dr  Monau  of  Breslau,  containing  clear  Scriptural 
statements  on  that  most  vital  doctrine,  and  meeting  a  number 
of  objections  which  his  friend  had  proposed.  On  the  whole 
his  statements  are  so  clear  and  distinct,  that  it  is  perfectly 
inconceivable  how  any  man  could  attempt  to  fix  on  him 
Melancthonism  or  any  other  opinion,  differing  from  Cal- 
vinism ;  in  short,  he  stands  on  firm  Calvinistic  footing.  The 
following  extract  from  his  letter  to  Monau,  is  worth  recording, 
if  only  for  the  good  advice  which  it  contains.  After  saying 
that  he  cannot  admit  that  predestination  is  so  difficult  a 
doctrine  as  was  alleged,  to  any  one  who  will  only  search  the 
Scriptures,  without  prejudice  or  passion,  but  with  the  honest 
de-ire  not  to  figure  to  himself  a  God  after  his  own  fancy,  but 
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to   learn  about  him  from  himself,   to  turn  from  himself  to 
God,  and  give  him  all  the  glory,  he  says : — 

"  So  that  became  easy  to  me,  which  seemed  difficult  so  long  as  I 
continued  to  lean  on  the  authority  of  men  who  neither  helped 
themselves  nor  me.  There  is  no  point  of  sacred  doctrine  relating 
to  which  more  numerous  passages  are  to  be  found  in  the  pro- 
phetical and  apostolical  writings,  than  providence  ("  providence " 
he  uses  for  predestination  in  the  widest  sense,  as  embracing  all  the 
decrees  o  God  ;  "  predestination  "  again  he  applies  to  God's  decrees 
regarding  individual  men,  including  election  and  reprobation)  elec- 
tion and  free  will.  .  .  .  Do  what  I  have  done.  In  order  to  collect,  to 
ponder,  and  to  collate,  all  that  the  Scripture  contains,  whether  in 
statements  or  examples,  bearing  on  this  question,  I  have  read  with 
the  greatest  diligence,  the  whole  Bible  from  Genesis  to  the  end  of 
the  Apocalypse.  When  I  had  done  this,  I  partly  smiled,  and  partly 
felt  indignant,  at  the  dust  of  disputations  and  mist  of  sophistry  in 
vain  set  up  against  this  lightning.''  Again  he  adds  : — "  Hold  this  fast, 
that  not  thyself  but  God  is  the  author  of  thy  salvation,  of  all  thou  art, 
and  hast,  of  all  the  good,  great,  or  small,  that  thou  doest."     P.  614. 

In  the  same  letter,  he  gives  a  number  of  "  axioms,''  of  which 
take  the  following  as  a  specimen  : — "  God's  infinite  wisdom 
suffers  not  that  anything  should  come  to  pass  in  this  world 
"without  his  decree."  "  God's  decrees  depend  in  no  degree  on 
the  works  of  the  creatures ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  their  doings 
and  motions  depend  on  God's  decrees."    P.  623. 

The  following  is  from  his  exposition  of  the  Catechism  : — 

"  Predestination  is  the  eternal  decree  of  God,  according  to  which 
He  has  determined,  of  His  mercy,  to  elect  in  Christ,  and  preserve  by 
faith,  a  determinate  number,  out  of  the  corrupt  and  fallen  race  of 
man  :  and  to  leave  the  rest  in  the  mass  of  perdition  (massa  perdi- 
tionis),  and  punish  them  for  their  sins, — that  in  those  He  may  shew 
forth  His  mercy,  in  these  His  might  and  justice.  .  .  .  The  effi- 
cient cause  of  predestination  is  God's  good  pleasure.  God  could 
foresee  nothing  in  us,  for  the  sake  of  which  He  could  elect  us  in 
preference  to  others,  for  we  were  all  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath 
like  others.  Whatever  good  may  be  in  us,  God  has  wrought,  and 
still  works  j  and  whatever  good  He  works  in  us  in  time,  He  has 
from  eternity  decreed  to  work.  Accordingly,  the  most  gracious  and 
free  good  pleasure,  or  the  absolute  mercy  of  God  alone,  is  the  efficient 
cause  of  election,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  any  good  seen 
in  us.  In  like  manner,  the  good  pleasure  of  God  is  the  cause  of 
reprobation.  .  .  .  The  ground  of  condemnation,  nevertheless,  lies 
in  man  himself — sin  which  God  finds  in  the  reprobate."  Pp.  444-445. 

The  above  statements  sufficiently  shew  that  he  was  decidedly 
of  Calvinistic  opinions.  To  return,  then,  to  his  labours  at 
Heidelberg.  A  certain  amount  of  relief  was  brought  to  him 
by  the  arrival  of  Zanchius  in  1568,  inasmuch  as  he  took  from 
his  overburdened  colleague  the  lectureship  on  dogmatic  theo- 
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logy,  for  wliich  he  appears  to  have  been  well  qualified.  Still  the 
burden  of  the  care  of  the  Theological  Institution  pressed  on 
him  with  undiminished  weight.  In  vain  he  sought  assistance 
in  his  labours,  and  when  promised  aid  was  not  likely  to  be 
forthcoming,  he  used  to  say,  that  "they  played  with  him  like 
a  cat  with  a  mouse/'  At  last  a  prospect  of  relief  presented 
itself  in  the  shape  of  a  call  to  occupy  the  place  of  Professor  of 
Theology  at  Lausanne.  Many  circumstances  seemed  to  con- 
cur to  induce  him  to  accept  the  invitation,  a  moderate  amount 
of  work,  the  society  of  many  learned  men  of  congenial  spirit, 
a  more  adequate  salary  than  he  enjoyed  at  Heidelberg,  the 
pleasant  situation  and  climate,  all  seemed  to  hold  out  to  him 
the  promise  of  much  needed  rest,  and  the  hope  of  restoration 
to  his  shattered  frame  ;  all  seemed  to  urge  him  at  once  to  close 
with  the  proposal.  Gladly  would  he  have  done  so ;  but  his 
conscience  would  not  allow  him  to  take  the  step  of  leaving  the 
place  where  Divine  providence  had  placed  him,  without  first 
having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Prince,  who  had  been  the 
instrument  of  bringing  him  to  it.  Frederick  knew  far  too 
well  the  value  of  such  a  man  to  be  disposed  to  part  with  him, 
so  he  just  said,  Ursinus  never  would  leave  with  his  will.  It 
was  enough.  Ursinus  saw  that  Divine  providence  had  inter- 
posed an  obstacle  in  his  way,  at  once  he  gave  up  the  much 
desired  object,  and  set  himself  anew,  with  all  his  energy,  to 
his  labours,  saying  "  It  seemed  to  be  the  will  of  God  that  he 
should  die  on  his  treadmill  (pistrina).     His  will  be  done.*' 

The  call  to  Lausanne,  however,  brought  him  some  relief 
Another  person  was  now  appointed  to  take  the  management 
of  the  outward  affairs  of  the  Institution,  and  assistance  in  the 
more  important  part  of  his  labours  was  also  promised.  This 
latter,  however,  it  seems,  was  not  easily  obtained,  as  he  says, 
"  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  learned,  and  working  men." 

Some  time  afterwards,  an  important  change  took  place  in 
his  domestic  arrangements.  By  the  advice  apparently  of  his 
dear  friend  Crato,  he  began  to  entertain  thoughts  of  matrimony. 
For  a  time,  the  very  precarious  state  of  his  health  prevented 
him  from  carrying  his  purpose  into  effect.  At  last,  in  1573, 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  suitable  helpmate  in  the  person  of 
Margaret  Trautwein.  The  object  of  his  choice,  we  are  told, 
proved  a  most  excellent  companion,  and  a  faithful  nurse  to 
her  often  ailing  husband,  and  from  this  time  his  sorrows  seem 
to  have  been  sensibly  diminished. 

An  amusing  instance  of  the  simplicity  of  the  man  occurs, 
in  a  letter  to  Crato.  His  friend  would  fain  have  sent  him  a 
gift  worthy  of  the  occasion,  but  Ursinus  had  no  desire  for 
valuable  gifts  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  used  every  endeavour  to 
admit  as  few  of  them  as  he  could.     If  he  had  two  or  three 
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pewter  or  earthen  bowls,  and  as  many  plates  of  the  same 
materials,  and  a  few  wooden  spoons,  that  would  suffice.  "Sil- 
ver plate  I  have  none,  and  desire  none ;  it  is  quite  too  high 
and  too  magnificent  for  my  nobility."  He  adds,  however,  more 
seriously,  that  he  might  in  all  probability  have  soon  to  fly,  if 
he  lived  long  enough,  and  then  having  little  he  could  easily 
carry  all  his  own  with  him,  except,  indeed,  his  papers,  which 
he  would  not  willingly  lose  while  in  life. 

His  forebodings  were  designed  to  be  fulfilled.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  changes  that  took  place  on  the  death 
of  the  Elector  Frederick.  Of  course  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  Ursinus  should  be  allowed  to  hold  his  position.  It  was 
some  time,  however,  before  he  had  to  leave  Heidelberg,  and  in 
the  mean  time  the  same  province  that  had  brought  him  thither 
had  prepared  for  him  a  new  sphere  of  labour,  where  he  was  to 
spend  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life.  By  the  will  of  the 
late  Elector,  some  portions  of  his  territories  had  been  be- 
queathed to  his  son  John  Casimir,  and  there  many  of  those 
who  were  compelled  to  leave  the  Electorate  found  a  safe  re- 
treat. Among  those  was  the  town  of  Neustadt  an  der  Hardt, 
and  for  this  town  the  Prince  desired  to  secure  the  services  of 
Ursinus.  After  a  sucession  of  delays  he  did  at  last,  in  compli- 
ance with  the  wish  of  Prince  John,  who  told  him  that  his 
father  shortly  before  his  death  had  charged  him  never  to  part 
with  him,  consent  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  the  new  position 
thus  assigned  to  him.  To  supply  the  loss  to  the  Reformed  Church 
of  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  now  thoroughly  Lutheranized, 
this  Prince  established  an  institution  in  Neustadt  which  was 
called  the  "  Casimirianum,''  in  which  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  former  university  obtained  professorships — - 
and  there  also  Ursinus  took  his  place  as  professor  of  theology — 
having  also  as  formerly  to  teach  Logic,  «Sz;c.  Here,  too,  as  at 
Heidelberg,  his  time  was  fully  occupied.  Over  his  study  door, 
we  are  told,  might  be  read  the  following  words : — 

"  Amice  quisquis  hue  venis 
Aut  agito  paucis,  aut  abi 
Aut  me  laborantem  juva  !" 

Some  of  our  clerical  readers,  at  least,  will  no  doubt  be  able 
to  sympathize  with  the  feelings  which  dictated  this  triplet. 

At  Neustadt  he  commenced  his  work  by  delivering  lectures 
on  Isaiah,  which  he  afterwards  published.  As  a  lecturer  he 
was  much  admired  by  his  students.  One  feature  in  his  mode 
of  conducting  the  business  of  his  classes  is  worthy  of  notice. 
In  the  course  of  lecturing  on  the  Catechism,  at  the  close  of  the 
hour,  his  pupils  were  desired  to  give  him  in  writing  any  dif- 
ficulties or  questions  of  which  they  desired  a  solution.     He 
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used  to  take  the  papers  home  with  him,  and  explain  them  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  class. 

At  Neustadt  Ursinus  wrote  several  works,  including  a 
Commentary  on  saiah  extending  to  the  21st  chapter.  H 
occupied  himself  also  in  revising  and  completing  his  great 
work  the  "  Explicationes  catecheticae/'  but  he  was  not  spared 
to  prepare  it  finally  for  the  press.  Above  all,  he  rendered 
an  essential  service  to  the  Reformed  Church  by  a  carefully 
written  reply  to  the  Lutheran  Symbol  "  Formula  Concordias/' 
which  had  lately  been  published,  and  which  was  industriously 
circulated  by  some  of  the  more  influential  adherents  of  that 
Church.  It  is  said  the  King  of  Denmark,  on  receiving  a  copy 
from  his  sister  the  Electress  of  Saxony,  instead  of  sanctioning 
it  as  authoritative  in  his  dominions,  threw  it  into  the  fire. 
Prince  John  Casimir  also  received  a  magnificently  bound  copy 
from  his  brother  the  Elector,  but  he  did  better  for  the  Reformed 
Church  than  burn  it,  for  he  requested  Ursinus  to  answer  it. 
His  work  is  entitled  "  Admonitio  Christiana,''  and  published 
both  in  Latin  and  German,  it  was  highly  esteemed  at  the  time. 
The  "  Admonitio  Christiana"  was  the  last  important  work 
of  Ursinus.  As  we  have  seen,  long  before  he  left  Heidelberg 
his  health  had  become  precarious.  His  continued  labours 
allowed  him  no  time  for  the  relaxation  needed  to  recruit  his 
enfeebled  frame.  After  a  few  years  in  Neustadt,  his  system 
began  to  shew  evident  symptoms  of  breaking  up,  and  he  looked 
joyfully  and  confidently  forward  to  the  prospect  of  his  final 
release  from  all  the  sorrows  and  conflicts  of  this  mortal  life. 
"  On  the  6th  March  1583,  his  Master  called  him  from  the 
church  militant  to  the  church  triumphant.''  His  friends,  who 
stood  around  his  couch,  cannot  speak  in  glowing  enough  terms 
of  the  joyful  faith,  the  peace,  the  unshaken  assurance  of  salva- 
tion, with  which  he  departed.  "  It  seemed  as  if,  like  Stephen, 
he  saw  the  heavens  opened."  He  left  a  widow  and  only  son. 
His  remains  rest  in  the  church  of  Neustadt. 

We  turn  now  to  Olevianus.  Dr  Casper  Oelvianus  was  by 
nature  much  better  qualified  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
general  affairs  of  the  Church,  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties, 
and  stand  the  tear  and  wear  of  public  life,  than  his  colleague 
Ursinus.  His  popular  talents,  his  business  habits,  and  the 
active  and  elastic  temperament  of  a  mind,  highly  cultivated, 
and  naturally  endowed  with  great  abilities,  soon  won  for  him 
a  most  influential  position  in  the  Electorate ;  indeed,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  stood  in  a  great  measure  at  the  head  of  its 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  although,  as  we  have  already  found,  by 
no  means  able  always  to  carry  out  all  that  he  desired  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  and  the  purity  of  the  Church,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  discipline.     He  also  took  great  interest  in  the 
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training  of  the  young,  and  the  making  provision  for  education 
in  Heidelberg  and  the  Palatinate  generally,  and  the  framing 
a  suitable  system  of  instruction,  was  among  the  great  works 
of  his  life.  But  above  all,  he  was  distinguished  as  a  minister 
of  Christ,  as  a  faithful,  able,  and  eloquent  preacher  of  the  gos- 
pel. The  fame  of  the  eloquent  and  heart-stirring  sermons,  de- 
livered from  the  pulpit  of  St  Peter's  in  Heidelberg,  spread  far 
and  wide  ;  multitudes  flocked  to  hear  him  ;  and  long  after  his 
death  he  used  to  be  quoted  as  a  pattern,  and  his  sermons 
commended  as  models  to  theological  students,  and  that  not 
only  in  the  land  of  his  life  and  labours,  but  even  so  far  off"  as 
in  the  Netherlands,  where  many  could  tell  of  having  heard  him 
with  delight,  (Met  Overgrote  lust.,  p.  39 1.)  In  the  controver- 
sies of  the  day,  his  sermons  and  other  writings  had  as  great 
influence  on  the  general  public,  as  had  those  of  Ursinus  among 
professional  men ;  and  thus  probably  he  did  more  than  any 
other  man  for  the  spread  of  the  Reformed  faith  among  the 
German  people,  and  so  may  be  allowed  to  hold  at  least  a  chief 
place  among  the  fathers  of  the  German  Reformed  Churches. 
Like  Ursinus,  he  too  expounded  the  catechism  in  a  course  of 
popular  lectures,  for  except  during  the  short  time  when  that 
duty  was  laid  upon  the  former,  he  preached  the  catechetical 
sermon  every  Sunday  afternoon.  In  addition,  he  published  a 
number  of  popular  treatises  on  doctrinal  subjects. 

As  Olevianus  possessed  greater  popular  gifts,  so  he  was  in 
every  sense,  a  more  popular  man  than  Ursinus.  Naturally  of 
a  cheerful  disposition,  and  without  the  shyness,  timidity,  and 
over-sensitiveness  that  distinguished  his  colleague,  he  mixed 
much  more  freely  in  society.  His  high  position,  it  is  true,  ex- 
posed him  to  the  hostility  of  a  certain  class,  who  would  fain 
have  themselves  wielded  the  influence  which  he  possessed  ; 
especially  he  soon  began  to  be  regarded  with  dislike,  and  after 
the  matter  of  discipline  came  to  be  discussed,  with  violent  de- 
testation by  Erastus  and  his  associates.  Through  the  opposi- 
tion of  that  party  his  plans  were  often  thwarted,  every  effort 
was  used  to  undermine  his  influence,  and  in  connection  with 
his  efforts  to  establish  a  government  and  discipline  in  the 
Church,  they  to  some  extent  succeeded  in  instilling  suspicion 
into  the  mind  of  the  Prince  John  Casimir,  who  from  that  time 
seemed  to  be  considerably  alienated  from  him  ;  but  the  Elector 
remained  true,  his  confidence  was  never  shaken,  and  till  the 
time  of  the  death  of  that  prince,  Olevianus  continued  to  be  the 
moving  spirit  in  the  ecclesiastical  council. 

But  in  due  course  came  the  "  Lutheran  reaction"  under 
Lewis  VI.  The  antecedents  of  Olevianus  rendered  him  pecu- 
culiarly  obnoxious  to  the  party  then  in  power.  His  great  zeal 
for  the  Reformed  doctrine  and  Church,  his  widely  extended 
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influence,  and  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  councils  of 
Frederick  III.,  had  so  provoked  the  new  Elector,  that  he  was 
not  only  summarily  dismissed  from  the  ecclesiastical  council, 
and  from  all  his  offices,  and  forbidden  to  preach,  but  even  for 
a  time  placed  under  a  species  of  arrest,  as  one  whom  it  was 
dangerous  to  allow  to  be  at  large.  But  Providence  soon  pro- 
vided him  with  a  new  home,  and  a  new  sphere  of  labour  and 
usefulness. 

Among  the  friends  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  Palati- 
nate, there  was  none  more  devotedly  attached  to  her  doctrine 
and  worship,  and  none  more  truly  a  friend  of  all  good  men, 
than  Lewis  von  Sain,  Count  of  Wittgenstein,  who  had  filled  the 
office  of  High  Steward  (Oberhofmeister)  under  Frederick 
III.  Himself  a  man  of  extensive  learning,  and  no  mean  theo- 
logian, he  had  corresponded  with  most  of  the  great  men  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  other  countries.  When  the  "  re-action" 
commenced,  he  addressed  an  earnest  remonstrance  to  the  new 
Elector,  but  to  no  purpose,  except  that,  as  a  favour  to  him,  the 
prince  removed  the  arrest  from  Olevianus.  Wittgenstein,  how- 
ever, was  in  a  position  to  render  substantial  aid  and  protection 
to  his  oppressed  brethren  in  the  faith,  for  being  a  Count  of  the 
empire,  he  was  sovereign  of  a  small  principality.  In  Berle- 
burg,  the  capital  of  this  little  state,  Olevianus  was  to  find  a  re- 
fuge and  a  home.  Thither  accordingly  he  removed,  and  soon 
he  found  sufficient  employment,  even  for  his  active  and  ener- 
getic disposition.  The  years  which  he  passed  here,  and  after- 
wards at  Herborn,  in  the  county  (now  grand  duchy)  of  Nas- 
sau, were  not  the  least  useful  of  his  life.  His  first  care  were 
the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  principality  of  Wittgenstein. 
Already  the  Reformed  doctrine  had  been  generally  received, 
but  still  he  found  sufficient  occupation  in  perfecting  the  work 
that  had  been  begun,  in  organizing  churches,  and  in  a  work 
in  which  he  always  took  a  special  interest,  introducing  an 
educational  system.  *'Dr  Olevianus  is  a  precious  guest  to  me," 
writes  the  Count  to  Zanchius,  "  he  labours  with  zeal  and  a 
rich  blessing,  for  the  reform  of  the  churches,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools,  as  also  with  my  neighbour.  Count  John  of 
Nassau,"  (p.  459).  As  indicated  in  these  last  words,  his  at- 
tention was  not  confined  exclusively  to  the  affairs  of  Wittgen- 
stein, he  paid  frequent  visits  also  to  the  neighbouring  princi- 
palities of  Nassau,  Solms,  and  Wied.  His  powerful  preaching, 
and  the  intercourse  he  held  with  the  ministers,  who  eagerly 
sought  his  counsels  and  instructions  on  the  occasion  of  these 
visits,  are  said  to  have  had  much  influence  in  spreading  the 
doctrines  of  his  Church,  and  confirming  the  faith  of  the 
wavering.  Pie  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism  brought  into  general  use  in  these  lands,  Calvinistic 
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doctrine  preached,  the  churches  stripped  of  images  and  other 
memorials  of  popish  idolatry,  and,  in  other  respects,  ordi- 
nances adopted  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  Reformed 
Churches. 

At  Berleburg,  too,  notwithstanding  his  many  calls  to  public 
duty,  he  found  leisure  to  compose  and  complete  several  im- 
portant works.  Among  them  were  Commentaries  on  several 
of  Paul's  epistles,  including  the  Romans,  which  were  pub- 
lished at  Geneva,  his  friend  Beza  having  undertaken  to  act  the 
part  of  editor,  writing  recommendatory  prefaces.  The  style  of 
his  exposition  is  said  to  be  "  concise,  solid,  luminous,  and  cha- 
racterised by  penetration  and  unction.''  The  Commentaries 
were  followed  by  a  work  which  was  the  fruit  of  his  systematic 
lectures.  It  was  also  published  at  Geneva  with  the  title,  "  De 
substantia  foederis  gratuiti  inter  Deum  et  electos,  itemque 
de  mediis  quibus  ea  ipsa  substantia  nobis  communicatur/' 
"  This  is  his  most  important  contribution  to  theological  lite- 
rature," says  Mr  Sudhoff,  "  and  what  presents  in  the  clearest 
light  the  entire  peculiarity  of  his  theological  standpoint.  By 
this  work  he  takes  his  place  as  the  founder  of  the  '  federal 
theology,'  as  the  renowned  Cocceius,  who  brought  it  to  per- 
fection, has  thankfully  acknowledged." 

The  Count  of  Nassau,  like  other  more  celebrated  members 
of  the  House  of  Nassau- Orange,  a  zealous  Calvinist,  not  con- 
tented with  the  occasional  visits  of  Olevianus,  had  long  de- 
sired to  secure  his  permanent  presence  in  his  dominions.  It 
was  his  purpose  to  found  at  Herborn  a  Reformed  Academy, 
which  was  soon  carried  successfully  into  execution,  and  the 
High  School  at  Herborn  became  afterwards  a  most  celebrated 
stronghold  of  Calvinism,  and  theological  science  generally. 
Olevianus  was  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  it.  At  length,  no 
longer  able  to  resist  the  call,  to  what  seemed  a  wider  sphere 
of  usefulness,  he  consented  to  leave  Berleburg  and  take  his 
abode  in  Nassau.  People  and  Prince  were  alike  overjoyed  at 
making  such  an  acquisition.  The  latter  sent  his  state  car- 
riage to  Berleburg  to  convey  the  theologian  to  his  new  home. 

At  Herborn,  he  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  accomplished, 
what  he  had  long  laboured  for  with  but  partial  success  at 
Heidelberg,  the  establishment  of  a  complete  Presbyterian  or- 
ganization, to  be  represented  by  a  Synod,  composed  of  deputies 
from  the  principalities  of  Nassau,  Wied,  Solms,  and  Wittgen- 
stein. The  first  meeting  was  held  at  Herborn  in  1586.  Ole- 
vianus was  unanimously  called  to  the  chair,  and  opened  the 
meeting  with  prayer  and  an  address.  Various  enactments  for 
the  completion  of  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  were  made, 
and  the  Synod  was  appointed  to  meet  annually,  alternately  in 
each  of  the  four  counties.     The  meeting  of  a  Synod  compris- 
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ing  the  ministers  of  what  were  mutually  independent  sove- 
reignties, was  certainly  an  important  step  in  advance,  present- 
ing from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  the  example  of  a  church 
system,  distinct  from  the  civil  arrangements. 

But  the  work  of  Olevianus  was  now  drawing  to  a  close. 
Like  his  former  patron  he  suffered  from  dropsy.  In  February 
1587,  alarming  symptoms  began  to  appear,  and  he  felt  himself 
no  longer  able  for  public  duty.  On  his  deathbed  he  experi- 
enced much  joy  in  anticipation  of  the  heavenly  glory.  On  one 
occasion  he  felt  such  a  foretaste  of  eternal  joy,  that  he  felt  it 
strange,  he  said,  when  one  of  his  family  asked  if  he  were  better, 
for  he  felt,  as  if  it  were  not  possible  to  be  better,  for  God  had 
brought  him  to  the  fountain  of  living  waters.  The  15th  of 
March  was  the  day  of  his  death.  Several  chapters  of  Scripture 
were  read  to  him,  and  he  testified  how  refreshing  to  his  soul 
was  the  Word  of  life.  At  his  request,  all  joined  with  him  in 
prayer,  and  also  at  his  special  wish,  his  favourite  hymn  "  Nun 
bitten  wir  den  heiligen  Geist,''*  was  twice  sung.  His  colleague 
Altstedt  going  up  to  him  said,  "  Dear  brother,  you  are  now 
without  doubt  assured  of  your  salvation  in  Christ,  as  you  have 
taught  others."  Olevianus  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart  said,  Most 
sure  (certissimus).  These  were  his  last  words,  and  shortly 
after  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

He  left  a  widow  and  two  sons,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish 
church  of  Herborn. 

In  conclusion,  we  heartily  thank  pastor  Sudhoff  for  his  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
and  trust  that  his  labours  will  yield  good  fruit,  especially  in 
the  country  of  the  eminent  men  whose  lives  and  labours  he 
}ias  delineated. 

*  The  hymn  is  one  of  Lather's.  The  first  stanza,  however,  is  said  like  the  meloi 
(called  "  Soldau"  in  this  country),  to  have  descended  from  the  13th  century,     v 
has  been  thus  rendered : —  It 

Holy  Spirit,  grant  us  our  desire, 
With  right  faith  our  souls  inspire, 
Leave  us  not  at  last  when  we 
Leave  this  scene  of  misery. 

Lord,  have  compassion. 

{Luther's  Hymns  by  Rev.  John  Anderson.) 


(Note  to  the  extract  at  the  foot  of  p.  207.) 
We  do  not  know  that  any  sovereign  princes  have  left  behind  them  better  evi- 
dence of  genuine  and  exalted  piety  than  the  two  Electors  who  are  here  asso- 
ciated together,  and  it  is  very  interesting  to  notice,  that  Prince  Albert  is  de- 
scended from  the  one,  and  that  his  wife,  Queen  Victoria,  is  descended  from  the 
other.  The  Prince  Consort's  descent  from  the  Elector  of  Saxony  is  well 
known.  But  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  the  pious  Elector  who  patronised 
Ursinus  and  Olevianus,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  afte.iwards 
King  of  Bohemia,  who  married  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  King  James 
VI.  It  was  in  virtue  of  their  descent  from  her  that  the  Hanoverian  family  were 
called  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  nearest  Protestant  heirs.  The 
future  monarch  of  Britain  will  have  nothing  in  his  pedigree  more  honourable 
than  his  descent  from  these  two  pious  princes. — Edit.  B.  &  F.  E.  R. 
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Modern  Anglican  Theology ;  Chapters  on  Coleridge,  Hare,  Maurice, 
Kingsley,  and  Jowett,  and  on  the  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice  and  Atone- 
ment. By  Kev.  James  H.  Eigg.  London:  Alex.  Heylin.  1857. 
Pp.  392. 

Mr  Eigg  is  a  minister  in  connection  with  the  great  Wesleyan 
Methodist  body,  and  his  "Modern  Anglican  Theology"  is  perhaps 
the  most  valuable  and  comprehensive  work  that  has  yet  been  pro- 
duced in  opposition  to  the  school  of  theology,  which,  originating,  in 
its  modern  phase,  with  Coleridge,  and  culminating  in  the  worse  than 
Socinian  Eationalism  of  Jowett,  is  now  said  to  be  prevailing  widely 
among  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  a  rationalistic  reaction 
from  the  superstitious  follies  and  absurdities  of  Tractarianism.  The 
Church  of  England  has  done  very  little,  certainly  nothing  worthy  of 
herself,  in  exposing  this  pestilential  heresy.  The  most  important 
books  directed  against  it  are  Dr  Candlish's  Examination  of  Mr 
Maurice's  Essays,  reviewed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  this  Journal, 
and  the  work  of  Mr  Eigg  now  lying  before  us.  Mr  Eigg  does  not 
possess  the  marvellous  ingenuity  and  acuteness  which  Dr  Candlish 
has  exhibited  in  dissecting  and  demolishing  Mr  Maurice.  But  his 
work  takes  in  a  wider  range  of  men  and  things,  discussing  Coleridge 
and  Hare,  Kingsley  and  Jowett,  as  well  as  Maurice,  and  refuting 
their  leading  opinions  in  a  masterly  way.  We  cordially  welcome 
this  work  as  an  able  and  seasonable  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
sound  theology.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  Mr  Eigg,  in  ex- 
plaining the  origin  and  grounds  of  "  Modern  Anglican  Theology," 
ascribes-  too  much  to  the  influence  of  some  philosophical  notions 
of  a  Neoplatonic  cast.  We  do  not  doubt  the  fact  of  a  certain 
resemblance  between  the  two,  and  of  some  influence  exerted  by  the 
one  upon  the  other.  But  we  believe  that  the  modern  theology  is  to 
be  traced  principally  to  the  old  Socinianism,  and  to  the  tendencies 
in  corrupt  human  nature,  which  produced,  and  are  ever-reproducing, 
that  fatal  heresy. 


Ages  of  Christendom  "before  the  Reformation.  By  John  Stoughton. 
The  Congregational  Lecture  for  1855.  London  :  Jackson  & 
Walford.     1857.     Pp.  462. 

Mr  Stoughton  divides  the  period  from  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  till 
the  Eeformation,  into  five  ages ;  the  first  extending  to  the  end  of 
the  first  century,  while  the  Church  was  under  the  guidance  of  in- 
spired men ;  the  second,  which  he  characterises  by  the  word  *'  In- 
novation," extending  from  the  year  100  to  the  first  Council  of  Nice 
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in  325;  the  third,  characterised  by  the  word  "Development,"  ex- 
tending to  the  second  Council  of  Nice  in  787 ;  the  fourth,  charac- 
terised by  "  Traditionalism,"  extending  to  the  great  Lateran  Council 
in  1215;  and  the  fifth  and  last,  characterised  by  "Agitation  and 
Keaction,"  extending  to  the  year  1520,  when  Luther  burned  the 
Pope's  Bull,  and  the  Canon  Law.  He  has  brought  very  superior 
talents,  and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  bear  upon  the 
survey  of  these  five  "  Ages,"  and  he  has  set  before  us  in  the  course 
of  it,  much  interesting  and  useful  matter.  A  great  many  important 
subjects  are  of  course  passed  in  review.  Some  of  the  views  pre- 
sented of  leading  topics,  are  striking  and  vigorous,  many  are  fresh 
and  pleasing,  and  almost  all  are  applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford 
sound,  wholesome,  and  seasonable  instruction  to  the  student  of 
Church  History. 


Zwingli ;  or,  The  Bise  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland.  A  Life  of 
the  Reformer,  vnth  some  Notices  of  his  Time  and  Cotemporaries.  By 
K.  Christoffel,  Pastor  of  the  Keformed  Church,  Wintersingen, 
Switzerland;  translated  from  the  German  by  John  Cochrane, 
Esq.     T.  &  T.  Clark.     Edinburgh:  1858.  Pp.  460. 

This  life  of  Zwingli  is  the  first  of  the  series  of  works,  consisting  of 
the  biographies  and  the  select  writings  of  the  Fathers  and  Founders 
of  the  Eeformed  Church,  now  publishing  under  the  superintendence 
of  Dr  Hagenbach  of  Basle.  Another  part,  containing  the  lives  of 
Ursinus  and  Olevianus,  we  have  reviewed  at  length  in  this  number 
of  our  Journal,  and  we  shall  probably  take  an  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing the  life  of  Zwingli  more  fully  before  our  readers,  in  its  theologi- 
cal aspects.  In  the  mean  time  we  cordially  commend  this  work  to 
general  acceptance.  It  is  admirably  executed,  and  brings  out  a  great 
deal  of  very  interesting  matter  upon  a  very  interesting  subject,  not 
otherwise  accessible  to  the  English  reader.  We  earnestly  hope  that 
the  publishers  may  be  encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  life  of 
Zwingli,  to  give  us  translations  of  the  other  works  of  the  series. 


Wanderings  and  Mtisings  in  the  Valleys  of  the  Waldenses,  By  James 
A.  Wyllie,  LL.D.,  author  of  the  "  Papacy,"  &c.  London  :  1858. 
James  Nisbet  &  Co.     12mo.     Pp.390. 

This  is  a  delightful  book,  a  most  successful  attempt  to  combine  a 
detailed  description  of  all  the  most  remarkable  scenes  in  the  Valleys, 
with  notices  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  marvellous  history 
of  their  inhabitants.  We  could  scarcely  conceive  the  idea  of  a  work 
better  fitted  to  inspire  the  mind  with  an  ardent  desire  to  behold 
scenes  of  such  wonderful  beauty  and  grandeur,  and  consecrated  by  so 
many  impressive  and  elevating  associations,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
gratify  and  satisfy  as  far  as  possible  those  who  may  never  have  an 
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opportunity  of  visiting  this  most  interesting  country.  The  concep- 
tion of  the  work  was  happy,  and  the  execution  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. We  would  strongly  recommend  Dr  Wyllie's  Wanderings 
and  Musings,  especially  as  being  well  fitted  to  interest,  impress,  and 
instruct  the  young. 


Life  in  the  Spirit  ;  a  Memorial  of  the  Bev.  Alexander  Anderson,  MA. 
By  the  Rev.  Norman  L.  Walker,  Dysart.  With  Prefatory  Note 
by  Principal  Cunningham.     London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co. 

It  is  a  feature  worthy  of  note,  in  our  strangely-complexioned  times, 
that  religious  publications  are  now  noticed  in  magazines  and  reviews, 
from  which,  but  a  little  time  ago,  they  would  have  been  strictly 
excluded.  During  the  summer  months,  there  was  a  lengthened 
article  in  Blackiuood  on  Religious  Memoirs.  The  writer  of  that  article 
complains,  that  in  these  memoirs  there  is  a  prevailing  sameness, 
unrelieved  by  the  lights  and  shadows  of  individuality.  He  would 
have  modified  his  censures,  had  he  kept  in  view  three  facts  :  the 
first  of  which  is,  that  God  forms  men's  hearts  alike  ;  the  second  is, 
that  the  renewal  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  process  by  which,  in  every 
case,  a  person  is  made  a  Christian  ;  and  the  third  is,  that  the  work  is 
too  real  to  admit  of  these  touches  and  turns  by  which  man  dramatises 
his  works. 

This  Memorial  of  the  Eev.  Alex.  Anderson,  the  writer  in  Black- 
wood himself  would  have  exempted  from  the  charge  of  sameness. 
It  is  difi'erent  from  most  biographies,  both  in  its  plan  and  subject 
matter. 

The  work  commences  with  a  chapter  detailing  the  outward  life  of 
Mr  Anderson.  Common-place  and  uneventful  enough  that  outward 
life  is.  The  editor,  whose  pen  has  plenty  of  resources  by  which  he 
might  have  relieved  with  some  touches  of  taste  the  bold  outline, 
hastens  through  it  with  the  desire  of  reaching  the  more  important 
and  uncommon  revelations  of  the  inner  life — Life  in  the  Spirit. 

The  experiences  which  this  part  of  the  Memoir  discloses,  are  far 
from  being  after  the  ordinary  type.  They  are  most  unusual.  A 
youth  whose  life  had  been  strictly  moral,  whose  sympathies  were 
with  what  is  pure  and  lovely,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  was  intelligent,  and  whose  interest  in  them  seemed 
sincere,  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christ  was  active,  and  who  in  his 
own  estimation  and  in  that  of  all  his  fellows,  was  already  a  Chris- 
tian of  no  small  stature,  is  suddenly  arrested  by  new  and  powerful 
impressions  communicated  directly  to  him  through  the  Word,  A 
new  era  in  his  spiritual  history  rises  on  him.  To  this  era  he  ever 
after  looks  with  deepening  conviction,  as  the  date  of  his  conversion. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  divine  has  presented  to  his  inspection  a 
case  of  this  kind.  As  evolved  in  its  particulars  in  the  volume  before 
us,  it  is  full  of  interest.     The  thoughtful  theologian  will  ponder  it. 

We  regard  the  volume  as  peculiarly  valuable  at  a  time  like  the 
present,  when  there  is  much  intellectual  life  abroad  among  young 
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men,  and  when  this  intellectual  life  is  found  in  contact  with  Chris- 
tianity. Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  are  found  in  every 
town  and  village,  and  the  members  are  actively  engaged  in  works  of 
social  usefulness.  To  these  young  men  nothing  can  be  more  salutary 
than  to  be  made  to  feel,  that  the  earnestness  of  Christianity  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  vague  earnestness  of  the  poet,  the  novelist,  and  the 
pantheist.  These  worship  they  know  not  what.  But  the  earnestness 
of  the  true  Christian  rests  on  God's  faithful  word  as  its  foundation, 
and  has  for  its  exalted  object  the  glorious  person  and  work  of 
Christ. 

There  is  yet  another  impression  which  the  reading  of  this  Memo- 
rial has  produced  upon  our  mind,  and  it  is  this,  that  the  best  de- 
fence against  the  errors  which  are  ever  and  anon  springing  up,  be- 
guiling by  fine  diction  and  bewitching  eloquence,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  old  doctrine  gathered  directly  from  the  word,  and  replenished 
with  the  life  of  the  Spirit.  In  our  speculative  and  reading  age, 
"  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  any  ingenious  and  skilful  combiner  of  con- 
ceits." The  only  method  of  combating  and  overbearing  this  is  to 
have  the  pulpit  every  Sabbath  holding  forth  the  old  doctrine,  in 
scriptural  simplicity  and  baptized  with  a  fresh  baptism  of  the  Spirit 
of  truth. 

The  cordial  recommendation  by  Principal  Cunningham  of  this  work, 
in  a  prefatory  note,  will  satisfy  most  readers  that  the  volume  com- 
municates instruction  worth  receiving,  and  ttiat  Mr  Walker  has  done 
his  part  well  in  his  mode  of  presenting  it. 


On  the  Willf  Divine  and  Human.     By  Thomas  Solly,  Barrister-at- 
Law  of  the  Middle  Temple,  &c. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  a  misnomer.  We  would  have  expected 
some  curious  disquisitions  on  the  will  of  man,  and  the  will  of  God ; 
but  the  main  object  of  the  book  is  the  reconciliation  of  man's  free- 
dom with  God's  sovereignty. 

Mr  Solly  adopts  the  leading  distinction  in  Kant,  the  greatest  of 
German  philosophers.  That  is  well  known  to  all  readers  of  books  of 
German  authorship.  The  leading  distinction  is  between  pure  and 
empirical  reason.  Pure  reason,  lodged  in  the  understanding,  is  sus- 
tained by  merely  subjective  consideration  ;  empirical  reason  is  tliat 
which  is  exercised  on  objective  existence,  and  is  roused  to  exertion 
by  the  external  world.  Now,  the  leading  point  in  this  system  is,  that 
freedom  lies  in  the  pure  reason  sustained  by  subjective  thought.  If 
the  mind  is  filled  with  objective  considerations,  the  freedom  of  the 
subject  is,  according  to  the  Kantian  system,  trenched  upon. 

According  to  this  theory,  all  objective  considerations  must  be  shut 
out  from  tlie  immediate  field  of  determination.  Kant  saw  with  pre- 
cision, that  if  God  was  conceived  to  exist,  such  an  all-presiding  power 
as  his,  must  be  destructive  of  this  theory,  and  contents  himself  with 
some  fine-spun  reasoning  to  shew,  that  from  the  stand-point  of  his 
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Bystem  God  cannot  be  cognized.  Mr  Solly,  adopting  the  leading 
distinction,  relaxes  the  theory,  thus  weakening  the  foundations  of  it, 
allows  the  existence  of  deity,  admits  the  truths  of  revelation,  and 
confesses  to  a  belief  in  the  general  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Another  point  of  importance  in  which  Mr  Solly  differs  from  Kant 
is  this : — The  German  philosopher  held  that  all  was  fixed  and  abso- 
lute, proceeding  under  sure  and  settled  law,  and  this  gives  an  aspect 
of  solidity  and  majesty  to  his  system.  Schelling  observes,  that  in 
this  subjective  field  of  pure  freedom,  one  benefit  arising  out  of  this 
constancy  of  action  is,  that  "  the  fortuitous  of  human  action  is  got 
quit  of."  But  Mr  Solly  rejects  this  rigid  consistency ;  and,  placing 
man  on  a  pedestal  where  he  may  do  anything,  his  actions  are  ex- 
pressed by  a  "  variable  quantity,"  and,  according  to  our  view,  his 
movements  may  be  the  sport  of  every  caprice. 

Thus  having  arranged  the  principles  of  his  system,  the  process  of 
reconciliation  between  the  Divine  and  human  wills  is  entered  on. 
Man  originates  all  within  the  field  of  subjective  consideration,  and 
excludes  all  the  objective,  as  that  would  destroy  freedom,  when  he 
is  in  the  high  mood  of  determining  what  he  shall  do.  Adaptations 
to  this  state  of  things  are  required  on  the  part  of  God ;  and  so  the 
Supreme  must  look  out  from  the  depths  of  eternity,  and  see  what 
man  is  to  do,  and  after  that  go  away  back  and  adapt  his  plans,  so 
that  they  may  square  with  man's  determinations.  The  position 
assigned  to  man  is  superior  to  that  assigned  to  God,  and  all  His  pro- 
found counsels  must  be  modified  according  to  the  fancies  of  a  brain- 
sick world. 

A  most  emphatic  warning  is  presented  by  the  falsities  of  this  book, 
and  the  absurdity  of  its  pretended  adjustments,  of  the  extreme  dan- 
ger of  tampering  with  the  truths  of  religion  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing them  into  harmony  with  a  false  philosophy.  The  sovereignty 
of  God  lies  within  the  field  of  pure  reason  sustained  by  subjective 
consideration ;  but  then  in  regard  of  the  Divine  mind  nothing  is 
shut  out;  infinity  and  eternity  are  within  the  field  of  the  purely  sub- 
jective consideration  of  the  Omniscient.  Man's  freedom  can  alone  be 
obtained  in  recognition  of  God,  and  by  drawing  most  largely  objec- 
tive considerations  from  the  field  of  inspiration.  The  Kantian  sys- 
tem reverses  man's  position  and  God's  position, — makes  them  to  in- 
terchange. We  have  had  enough  of  these  German  inundations  into 
the  fields  of  theology. 

Man  within  his  own  small  field  does  as  he  chooses — of  that 
truth  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  it  is  dependent  on  consciousness 
and  countenanced  by  revelation.  The  Supreme  is  possessed  of 
absolute  and  unequalled  sovereignty,  originating  all  things  accord- 
ing to  his  pleasure,  and  having  the  infinite  power  by  which  all  his 
resolutions  can  be  carried  into  effect.  And  it  is  high  time,  in  the 
course  of  this  world's  history,  that  even  sciolists  had  learned,  in 
the  spirit  of  a  true  Baconian  philosophy,  to  let  truths  that  are  in 
no  way  contradictory  stand  on  their  own  firm  foundations,  to  put  away 
the  attempt,  against  which  we  are  warned  in  the  Bible,  to  adjust 
man's  freedom  and  God's  sovereign  determinations — subjects  lying  at 
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the  opposite  extremities  of  all  thought,  and  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  reconciliation  of  them,  till  some  higher  revelation  is  given 
on  the  point,  and  a  deeper  understanding  is  conferred. 


27ie  Story  of  a  Boulder  ;  or^  Gleanings  from  the  Note-  Booh  of  a  Field 
Geologist.  By  Archibald  Geikie,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Great  Britain.     Edinburgh  :  Thomas  Constable  and  Co.     1858. 

Mr  Geikie*s  little  volume,  unlike  some  larger  works  in  Natural 
Science  of  recent  production,  will  amply  repay  more  than  a  first 
reading.  It  is  both  original  and  trustworthy,  presenting  on  every 
page  the  unequivocal  traces  of  facts  seen  by  the  author's  own  eyes, 
and  general  conclusions  of  independent  growth.  With  a  highly 
educated  faculty  of  observation,  he  unites  a  true  respect  for  the 
scientific  "  meum  et  tuum,"  and  an  admirable  modesty  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  own  most  mature  convictions. 

As  illustrative  of  Mr  Geikie's  geological  method  wid  resources,  we 
would  especially  notice  his  treatment  of  that  most  intricate  and  dark 
question, — the  Great  Boulder  Drift — a  question  which,  as  hitherto 
discussed,  has  too  frequently  served  to  indicate  as  much  the  weak- 
ness as  the  strength  of  the  Glacial  Theory.  From  this  part  of  his 
volume,  we  select  the  following  specimen  of  his  style  of  thought  and 
writing  : — "  The  scratched  and  grooved  surface  of  the  Boulder,  was 
produced  when  it  was  first  frozen  in  some  iceberg,  and  driven  grat- 
ingly across  some  submarine  summit,  or  stranded  on  some  rocky 
coast  line.  But,  from  its  rounded  form,  the  stone  had  evidently 
undergone  a  long  process  of  tear  and  wear  previous  to  its  glacial 
journey.  Probably  it  had  hitherto  lain  along  a  surf-beaten  beach, 
when,  in  the  course  of  ages,  it  had  gradually  been  worn  into  its 
present  rounded  shape.  But  how  came  it  there  ?  It  must  originally 
have  formed  part  of  a  flat  sandstone  bed,  with  many  other  beds 
piled  above  it.  By  what  agency,  then,  was  this  great  pile  reduced 
to  fragments? 

"  The  answer  to  these  questions  must  be  a  somewhat  lengthened 
one,  for  the  subject  relates  to  not  a  few  beds  of  rock  hastily  broken 
up  and  dispersed,  but  to  the  physical  changes  of  our  entire  country, 
carried  on  during  a  vast  succession  of  geological  periods." 

We  have  noticed  a  slight  misprint  in  the  name  of  the  Egyptian 
Vulture,  in  a  foot-note  at  page  16,  which  it  may  be  well  in  Mr 
Geikie  to  correct  in  a  second  edition.  The  name  is  not  "  Neopron 
ec  nopterus,"  but  "  Neophron  percnopterus." 


England  and  India  ;  an  Essay  on  the  Duty  of  Englishmen  towards  the 
Hindoos.  By  Baptist  Wriothesley  Noel,  M.A.  London: 
James  Nisbet  &  Co.     1859.     Pp.  486. 

Amono  the  many  productions,  greater  or  smaller,  better  or  worse. 
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whicli  have  appeared,  or  may  yet  appear,  on  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  India,  and  the  duty  of  this  country  towards  it,  we 
are  persuaded  that  this  Essay  of  Mr  Noel's  occupies,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  occupy,  the  foremost  place.  It  is  an  elaborate  and  com- 
prehensive work  on  a  topic  which  is  at  present  of  paramount  im- 
portance. The  established  reputation  and  high  standing  of  the 
author  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  his  admirable  good  sense  and  high 
Christian  tone,  the  reasonableness  and  moderation  of  his  views,  com- 
bined with  uncompromising  firmness  in  all  matters  that  really  in- 
volve principle,  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  exposition  of  the  whole 
subject, — all  combine  to  entitle  this  Essay  to  a  position  of  great 
authority  and  influence. 


Ood!s  Voice  from  China  to  the  British  Churches,  both  Established  and 
Unestahlished.  By  J.  A.  James  (of  Birmingham).  London  : 
Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.     1858.     Pp.  60. 

We  could  conscientiously  apply  almost  the  same  words  which  we 
have  employed  in  characterising  Mr  Noel's  Essay,  to  this  appeal  of 
Mr  James,  except  that  that  is  a  book,  and  this  is  a  pamphlet.  The 
venerable  and  venerated  author  of  "  God's  Voice  from  China,"  is  in 
all  respects,  and  on  every  ground,  well  entitled  to  address  the 
British  Churches.  He  has  here  taken  up  a  great  cause,  and  has 
made  a  most  impressive  appeal  in  support  of  it.  He  has  done 
justice  to  the  momentous  theme,  and  we  trust  that  he  may  be 
honoured  to  crown  his  many  services  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  by  a 
successful  eflfort  to  rouse  the  British  Churches  to  a  sense  of  the  duty 
they  owe  to  the  vast  multitudes  of  their  fellowmen  in  China. 


Fiji  and  the  Fijians.  Vol.  I.  The  Islands  and  their  Inhahita/nts.  By 
Thomas  Williams,  late  Missionary  in  Fiji.  Vol.  II.  Mission 
History.  By  James  Calvert,  late  Missionary  in  Fiji.  Edited  by 
George  Stringer  Kowe.  London  :  Alexander  Heylin.  1858.  Pp. 
266  and  436.  .  ,  " 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  records  of  mis- 
sionary labour  and  of  missionary  success  that  has  been  presented  to 
the  Church  in  modern  times,  a  wonderful  specimen  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  gospel  in  renovating  and  elevating  the  lowest  and  most  degraded 
of  the  human  race,  a  remarkable  proof  that  God's  gracious  power  is 
still  put  forth,  in  connection  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  for 
effecting  the  most  difficult  and  astonishing  results.  The  succesa 
granted  to  missionary  labour  in  the  most  unpromising  circumstances, 
and  the  unexpected  opening  up  of  vast  portions  of  the  human  family 
as  spheres  for  missionary  effort,  impose  upon  the  Church  in  the  pre- 
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sent  day  an  unprecedented  and  almost  overwhelming  weight  of 
responsibility. 


Caffres  and  Caffre  Missions.     By  the  Kev.  H.  Calderwood,  South 
Africa.     London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co. 

Mb  Calderwood  went  out  to  South  Africa  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  as  a  missionary  in  connection  with  the  London  Missionary  So- 
ciety. For  ten  years  he  laboured  most  assiduously  among  the 
Caffres,  with,  it  would  appear,  most  encouraging  success.  But  in 
1846,  during  the  war  between  the  native  tribes  and  the  British,  his 
station  was  completely  destroyed,  and  his  prospects  of  usefulness  in 
the  future  were  at  the  same  time  so  doubtful,  that  he  resolved  to 
leave  the  country  altogether,  and  seek  a  sphere  of  work  and  duty  in 
his  native  land.  His  knowledge  of  "  the  barbarous  people  "  and  his 
diplomatic  talent  had,  however,  by  this  time  become  known  to  Govern- 
ment ;  and  at  the  request  of  Sir  Perigrine  Maitland,  the  then  Gover- 
nor of  the  colony,  he  gave  up  his  intention  of  returning  home,  and 
undertook  the  office  of  pacificator  and  Consular  Agent.  This  dignity 
was  at  first  assumed  merely  to  serve  a  temporary  end.  But  he  proved 
to  be  so  thoroughly  qualified  for  the  work,  that  he  was  induced  to 
give  himself  up  to  it  permanently,  and  he  now  writes  himself  "  Civil 
Commissioner  for  the  district  of  Victoria."  But  although  Mr  Calder- 
wood \B  formally  no  longer  a  missionary,  he  forwards  the  work  more 
effectively  perhaps  than  if  he  were.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Free  Church  Presbytery  of  South  Africa.  He  gives  most  valuable 
aid  in  the  conduct  of  the  seminary  at  Lovedale.  And,  along  with 
Mr  Laing,  he  maintains  regular  service  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  town  of  Alice.  His  book  might  have  been  better  arranged. 
It  is  what  Scotch  people  call  a  little  throughither.  One  does  not  see 
very  clearly  the  principle  or  plan  on  which  his  materials  have  been 
laid  out.  But  everywhere  we  meet  the  earnest,  sensible,  observant, 
and  experienced  man,  whose  opinions  of  the  important  subjects  of 
which  he  treats  are  obviously  well  considered  and  worthy  of  atten- 
tion ;  and  in  this  view  his  work  is  one  which  is  sure  to  command 
general  respect. 


Creoles  and  Coolies ;  or,  Five  Years  in  Mauritius.  By  the  Eev. 
Patrick  Beaton,  M.A.,  late  Minister  of  St  Andrew's  Church, 
Mauritius.     London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co. 

The  island  of  Mauritius  is  a  place  in  which  we  cannot  but  take  a 
considerable  interest.  Its  proximity  to  Madagascar  and  to  the 
African  Continent,  and  its  convenience  of  situation  as  a  house  of 
call  for  the  voyager  to  the  Indies — not  to  speak  of  its  own  beauty 
and  productiveness — make  it  one  of  those  localities  which  we  ought  to 
know  more  about.     And  in  this  view,  Mr  Beaton's  book  is  a  really 
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acceptable  one.  How  the  vsriter  came  to  be  there  at  all,  is  told  very 
unobtrusively  in  the  seventh  chapter.  For  many  years  a  sum  had 
been  set  aside  for  the  payment  of  a  Presbyterian  chaplain,  but  the 
Scotchmen  in  the  colony  were  either  too  few,  or  too  careless,  to  profit 
by  the  grant.  At  last,  however,  some  of  them  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  Church  of  England  services  on  which  they  waited.  They  wrote 
home  to  the  Colonial  Committee  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land, to  send  them  out  a  minister ;  and  Mr  Beaton  was  appointed 
to  the  station  in  1851  accordingly.  In  another  place,  our  author 
explains  that  it  is  not  good  or  wholesome  for  a  European  to  remain 
longer  than  five  years  in  the  island.  Of  course,  he  acted  on  this 
conviction  for  himself,  and,  coming  home  at  the  close  of  1856,  he 
summed  up  exactly  the  alternative  title  of  his  interesting  volume. 
The  island  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1505  ;  was  occupied 
by  the  Dutch  (who  gave  it  its  present  name  from  Maurice^  Prince  of 
Orange)  from  1598  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century — was 
then  held  by  the  French,  who  made  it  their  principal  naval  station 
in  the  Indian  Seas,  and  was  finally  taken  by  the  English  in  1810. 
It  is  of  a  circular  form,  about  150  miles  in  circumference,  but 
deeply  indented  on  the  west  by  the  bay  of  Port  Louis.  It  is  chiefly 
composed  of  a  rugged  mass  of  mountains,  rising  in  elevated  peaks. 
Nothing,  it  is  said,  can  exceed  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery — the 
beautiful  appearance  and  variety  of  the  plantations,  especially  some 
which  are  carried  to  a  great  height  up  the  mountains  and  hills, 
whose  summits  are  generally  covered  with  trees  and  evergreens. 
We  should  have  liked  to  have  had  a  fuller  account  from  Mr  Beaton 
of  the  physical  features  and  peculiarities  of  the  island.  For  the 
sake  of  that  we  could  quite  well  have  dispensed  with  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  fourth  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  cholera  visitations 
of  1851  and  1856,  and  which  discusses  at  a  rather  wearisome  length, 
and  in  a  not  very  interesting  way,  the  purely  medical  subject  of 
contagion  versus  infection.  Otherwise,  we  have  in  a  readable  form 
a  large  amount  of  the  very  kind  of  information  we  need.  We  are 
enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  the  aspect  of  Port  Louis,  with  its 
"  mixed  and  motley  population.'*  We  have  some  insight  given  us 
also  into  the  social  habits  of  the  people.  The  state  of  things  in  the 
colony,  in  regard  to  morals,  education,  and  religion,  is  likewise 
explained;  and  sd  much  is  said  as  to  the  agriculture  and  trade  of 
the  place,  as  to  satisfy  those  who  are  concerned  about  its  worldly 
prosperity.  It  may  be  added,  that  Mr  Beaton  devotes  a  good  deal 
of  his  space  to  shewing  the  importance  of  Mauritius  as  an  Indian 
mission  field.  Since  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  planters  have  got 
coolies  from  Madras  for  labourers,  in  place  of  negroes  from  Mada- 
gascar. *These  are  apprenticed  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and 
when  their  term  of  engagement  is  over,  they  are  returned  to  their 
native  shores.  It  is  argued,  that  if  ihese  were  brought  under 
Christian  influences,  they  might  carry  the  seed  of  the  Word  with 
them  into  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  continent.  But  for  the 
leasoning  on  this  point,  we  must  commend  the  reader  to  the  work 
itself.     Altogether,  it  will  well  repay  perusal. 
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The  Night,  the  Dawn,  and  the  Day  ;  or  the  Reformed  Church  hringing 
India  to  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  Eichard  Croly,  M.A.,  Incumbent 
of  Dankeswell,  Devon.     London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co. 

An  excellent  spirit  animates  this  little  volume  throughout.  It  ex- 
hibits, too,  very  considerable  research,  and  furnishes  a  good  deal  of 
■what  many  will  accept  in  these  days  as  very  seasonable  information. 
But  we  really  cannot  pay  Mr  Croly  the  compliment  of  saying  that 
he  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  making  his  work  either  very 
clear  or  very  interesting.  The  single  fact  that  India  is  one  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  day,  and  that  missions  to  India  are,  in  consequence,  re- 
ceiving an  unusual  amount  of  attention,  is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to 
insure  that  such  a  work  as  this  shall  be  read,  whatever  be  its  literary 
character.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  all  been  reading  and  hearing 
BO  much  about  our  Eastern  Empire  of  late  that  a  sort  of  satiety  has 
succeeded ;  and  a  luminous  arrangement  and  an  attractive  style 
have  now  become  more  than  ever  indispensable.  It  is  unfortunate, 
therefore,  that  the  execution  of  this  treatise  is  such  that  it  cannot 
be  expected  to  command  a  large  circulation.  But,  indeed,  the  book 
is  fitted  to  excite  only  a  connectional  interest.  In  its  intense  and 
wholesome  hatred  of  Romanism,  its  peculiar  use  of  the  prophetical 
scriptures,  and  its  faint  recognition  of  any  other  than  Church  of  Eng- 
land Missions  in  India,  we  see  enough  to  permit  of  our  deciding  as  to 
Mr  Crol/s  ecclesiastical  relations.  And,  perhaps,  among  his  own 
class,  his  work  may  be  acceptable  in  every  way. 


A  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistles  of  8t  Paul.  By  Henry  Lin- 
ton, M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Peter  le  Bailey,  and  late  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford.  London  :  Wertheim  &  Mackintosh,  24 
Paternoster  Row.     1857. 

In  this  volume,  Mr  Linton  has  given  to  the  public  the  fruits  of 
many  years'  earnest  study  of  the  writings  of  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  While  avowedly  designed  as  a  help  to  those  who  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  literary  means  required  for  a  scientific  read- 
ing of  the  original  language,  Mr  Linton's  work  bears  the  clear  im- 
press of  his  own  ready  use  of  the  best  methods  of  interpretation. 
Prepared  in  a  prayerful  and  intelligent  spirit,  it  is  admirably  adapted 
to  promote  a  continuous  perusal  of  this  portion  of  Holy  Scripture. 
We  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers,  and  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  object  of  the  excellent  author  in  its  pub- 
lication may  be  largely  advanced. 


Death  Scenes  of  Scottish  Martyrs.  By  Henry  Inglis,  author  of  the 
"  Briar  of  Threave,"  &c.  Edinburgh  :  Thomas  Constable  &  Co. 
1858. 

It  is  in  no  trivial  spirit  of  censure  that  we  are  more  disposed  to  praise 
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the  moral  tone,  than  to  express  ourselves  rapturously  of  the  poetry,  of 
Mr  Inglis'  volume.  It  is  not  given  to  every  man  of  poetic  taste  and 
feeling  to  embody  in  words  that  burn,  the  "  simple,  sensuous,  pas- 
sionate/' of  Milton's  noble  definition  of  his  own  high  art.  Many  of 
the  author's  "  Sketches,"  however,  will  be  read  with  no  small  interest 
by  those  who,  honouring  the  memories  of  the  illustrious  confessors  of 
Scotland,  are  also  able  to  appreciate  truth  when  faithfully  vindicated 
in  musical  numbers. 


A  Manual  of  Church  History.  By  Henry  E.  F.  Gtuericke,  Doctor 
and  Professor  of  Theology  at  Halle,  translated  from  the  G-erman 
by  William  Gr.  T.  Shedd,  Professor  in  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary.  Ancient  History,  comprising  the  first  six  centuries. 
T.  &  T.  Clark.  1857. 

Guericke's  Manual  is  highly  esteemed  in  Germany,  and  is  well  en- 
titled to  be  read  and  studied  in  this  country.  The  author's  stand- 
point is  the  old  Lutheranism  of  the  symbolical  books.  The  work  is 
thoroughly  able,  learned,  and  comprehensive.  We  hope  the  translator 
and  the  publishers  will  be  encouraged  to  give  us  the  two  remaining 
volumes,  on  the  Mediaeval  and  Modern  periods. 


Gnomon  of  the  New  Testament  by  John  Albert  Bengel,  now  first  trans- 
lated into  English,  with  Original  Xotes,  Explanatory  and  Illustra- 
trative.  By  Kev.  Andrew  E.  Fausset,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.    5  vols.    T.  &  T.  Clark. 

This  great  work,  to  which  we  formerly  called  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers (vol.  vii.  p.  481),  is  now  completed,  by  the  publication  of  the 
second,  fourth,  and  fifth  volumes.  We  feel  increased  confidence  in 
speaking  of  its  accuracy  and  completeness,  and  in  commending  it  to 
public  acceptance.  It  is  a  most  valuable  boon  to  all  intelligent  students 
of  the  word  of  G-od ;  and  it  is  offered  to  them,  for  a  time,  at  the  very 
moderate  price  of  little  more  than  six  shillings  a  volume. 


Foreign  Theological  Library.     Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark. 

The  four  volumes  of  this  important  work  for  the  year  1858  have 
been  published,  and  are  in  the  hands  of  the  subscribers.  They  are 
the  seventh  and  eighth  volumesof  "  Stier's  Commentary  on  the  Words 
of  Jesus,"  and  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  last  edition  of 
*'  Hengstenberg's  Christology."  These  two  great  works  are  now  both 
completed,  and  it  is  a  very  great  public  service  to  have  made  such 
works  so  accessible  as  they  now  are  to  the  English  reader. 
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The  Voice  of  Christian  Life  in  Song,  or  Hymns  and  Hymn  Writers  of 
many  Lands  and  Ages.  By  the  Author  of  "  Tales  and  Sketches  of 
Christian  Life."     Pp.  304.     12mo. 

Hymns  of  the  Church  Militant.  Pp.640.  12mo.  London,  1858; 
James  Nisbet  &  Co. 

These  two  volumes,  which  are  beautifully  printed  and  in  all  re- 
spects handsomely  got  up,  contain  a  large  proportion  of  the  best 
sacred  poetry  which  exists.  They  are  distinguished  from  most  other 
collections  of  a  similar  kind,  by  the  extent  of  the  researches  that  have 
been  employed  in  the  collection  of  the  materials,  and  by  the  very 
interesting  historical  notices  of  sacred  songs,  from  the  earliest  times 
till  the  present  day,  which  constitute  the  chief  portion  of  the  first  of 
them. 


Leaves  from  a  Minister's  Portfolio.  By  the  Kev.  D.  Fraser,  A.M., 
Minister  of  the  Free  Church,  Montreal.  London :  James  Nisbet 
&  Co.     Pp.  142. 

The  Threefold  Life;  or  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love,  in  their  Nature  and 
Development.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Roberts,  A.M.,  St  John's 
Wood,  London.     Pp.  178.     London:  James  Nisbet  &  Co. 

Saul,  King  of  Israel.  By  Rev.  Peter  Richardson,  B.A.,  Dailly. 
^    Edinburgh  :  John  Maclaren.     Pp.  148. 

These  are  three  very  creditable  little  works  by  very  promising  young 
ministers.  The  excellencies  by  which  they  are  characterised  diifer 
both  in  kind  and  in  degree ;  but  they  are  all  well  entitled  to  high 
commendation.  They  all  furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  excellent 
talents,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  materials  of  their  profession 
as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  very  superior  capacities  of  expound- 
ing, enforcing,  and  applying  divine  truth. 
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Art.  I. — The  Limits  of  Religious  Thought : — the  Bampton  Lec- 
tures for  1858.     By  Henry  L.  Mansel,  B.D.,  Oxford. 

We  understand  that  these  lectures  produced  a  deep  sensation 
in  Oxford  at  the  time  of  their  delivery,  and  that  since  their 
publication  they  have  been  eagerly  read  by  thinking  men  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  announcement  of  a  second  edi- 
tion within  a  few  weeks  after  the  appearance  of  the  first,  may 
be  regarded,  in  the  case  of  such  a  work,  as  no  ordinary  proof 
of  its  merit,  and  also  as  a  gratifying  indication  that  there  still 
exists  amongst  us  a  class  of  readers  whose  interest  is  not  en- 
tirely absorbed  in  the  lighter  literature  of  the  age.  The  Bamp- 
ton endowment  has  been  of  incalculable  service  to  theological 
science,  in  the  way  of  encouraging  the  production  of  works  of 
sterling  ability  and  solid  learning,  such  as  might  either  not 
have  been  undertaken  at  all,  if  left  to  be  attempted  at  the 
personal  risk  of  the  author,  or,  if  undertaken,  might  have  been 
executed  in  a  more  popular  and  superficial  style,  with  the  view 
of  diminishing  that  risk,  by  adapting  them  to  the  taste  of  a 
larger  circle  of  society.  It  has  also  been  serviceable  in  the 
way  of  commanding  for  such  works  on  their  first  appearance, 
the  attention  of  a  limited,  but  select  and  influential  class  of 
readers,  who  regard  the  appointment  of  the  Lecturer  by  the 
Heads  of  Colleges,  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  his  fitness,  in 
point  of  ability  and  learning,  to  discharge  the  duties  entrusted 
to  him,  and  who  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  appearance 
of  the  annual  volume,  as  an  index  to  the  state  of  opinion 
and  feeling  prevailing  at  the  University,  and  as  a  specimen  of 
the  kind  of  culture,  and  modes  of  thinking,  which  are  in  best 
repute  among  the  more  intellectual  and  active  of  the  rising 
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hopes  of  the  church.  In  the  present  case,  the  high  standing, 
the  ripe  scholarship,  and  the  vigorous  talent  of  Mr  Mansel, 
might  have  ensured  the  success  of  his  work  without  any  im- 
primatur  from  the  University  authorities,  but  its  appearance 
as  one  of  the  Bampton  series,  secures  for  it  the  immediate  at- 
tention of  all  who  feel  any  interest  in  the  progress  of  theolo- 
gical learning,  as  well  as  a  permanent  place  among  some  of  the 
noblest  monuments  of  Christian  authorship  ;  while,  in  return 
for  any  advantage  thus  received,  the  author  has  every  right  to 
believe  that  his  volume,  reflecting  credit,  as  it  does,  not  only 
on  himself,  but  on  those  who  selected  him  for  the  work,  will 
serve  to  sustain,  and  even  to  enhance  the  prestige  which  al- 
ready belongs  to  the  series  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

The  subject  selected  by  Mr  Mansel,  "  The  Limits  of  Reli- 
gious Thought,*'  is  important  at  all  times,  and  peculiarly  sea- 
sonable in  the  present  age.  The  legitimate  and  salutary  ex- 
ercise of  reason — in  considering  the  evidences,  interpreting  the 
meaning,  and  applying  the  truths  of  Scripture, — requires  to  be 
vindicated  anew,  alike  against  the  objections  of  those  who  re- 
fuse, on  the  one  hand,  to  recognise  either  the  right  of  private 
judgment  or  the  duty  of  free  inquiry  ;  and  of  those,  on  the 
other,  who  exaggerate  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  reason, 
and  disown  or  disparage  the  authority  of  revelation.  Roman- 
ism and  Rationalism — the  one  demanding  a  blind  and  implicit 
faith,  and  seeking  to  subjugate  reason  to  the  mere  authority 
of  the  church,  as  if  it  were  an  infallible  exponent  of  the  mind 
and  will  of  God, — the  other  spurning,  not  only  the  authority  of 
the  church,  but  the  authority  of  Scripture  itself,  and  claiming 
for  reason  the  right  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  contents  of  re- 
velation not  less  than  its  credentials,  to  reject  every  doctrine 
at  variance  with  its  preconceived  opinions  or  beyond  the  reach 
of  discovery  or  prooi  by  its  own  natural  light, — these  are  the  two 
great  antagonist  systems  with  which  the  Church  is  now  called 
to  contend  ;  and  as  both  turn  on  the  same  hinge — the  right 
use  of  reason  in  matters  of  religion — so  the  issue  of  the  con- 
flict will  mainly  depend,  under  God,  on  our  taking  up  a  right 
position  with  reference  to  that  point,  and  on  our  being  able  to 
mark  out  and  define  the  limits  beyond  which  reason  must  not 
advance,  and  within  which  it  may  be  safely  and  usefully  exer- 
cised. In  the  existing  tendencies  both  of  philosophical  thought 
and  of  public  opinion,  we  may  easily  discern  a  strong  current 
advancing  steadily  towards  each  of  these  opposite  extremes  ; 
and  never  was  it  more  imperative  on  the  friends  of  truth  than 
now,  to  mark  the  course,  and  to  gauge  the  strength  of  these 
adverse  currents,  to  form  distinct  and  definite  conceptions  both 
of  the  legitimate  exercise  of  reason,  and  of  its  necessary  limits, 
and  to  be  prepared  to  contend  equally  against  the  encroach- 
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merits  of  No-reason,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  claims  of  All-rea- 
son on  the  other,  so  as  to  refute  the  advocates  of  a  blind  and 
implicit  faith  on  principles  which  shall  equally  justify  them 
in' rejecting  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  a  proud  and  presump- 
tuous rationalism.  For  this  reason  we  recently  welcomed  the 
seasonable  republication  by  the  late  lamented  Dr  Brown,  of 
an  admirable  old  treatise  by  Culverwell,  on  "  The  Light  of 
Nature ;"  and  for  the  same  reason  we  welcome  now  this  fresh 
contribution  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Mansel,  on  "  The  Limits  of 
Religious  Thought." 

We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  general  design  and  per- 
vading spirit  of  Mr  ManseFs  treatise.  It  is  directed  to  shew 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  and  especially  from  the  con- 
stitution of  the  human  mind,  viewed,  in  relation  to  the  kind  of 
truths  with  which  religion  is  conversant,  that  while  reason  has 
a  legitimate  sphere  within  which  it  may  be  lawfully  and  use- 
fully exercised,  that  sphere  is  necessarily  circumscribed  by 
limits  which  can  neither  be  overlooked  nor  overstepped,  with- 
out incurring  the  guilt  of  presumption,  and  involving  the  risk 
of  dangerous  error.  It  is  not  oiFered  as  an  explanation  of  the 
difficulties,  whether  of  natural  or  revealed  religion,  but  rather 
as  a  statement  of  the  reason  why  they  cannot  be  explained. 
These  reasons  are  held  to  be  sufficient  to  shew  that,  if  the 
doctrines  of  religion  cannot  be  proved  by  rational  argument, 
they  can  as  little  be  disproved  by  it,  that  they  must  be  left  to 
rest  entirely  on  the  authority  of  the  revealer,  and  received  or 
rejected  according  as  that  authority  is  recognised  or  disowned. 
They  serve  to  prove  that  if  these  doctrines  cannot  be  confirmed^ 
they  can  as  little  be  contradicted  by  reason,  since  they  lie 
beyond  its  sphere,  and  belong  exclusively  to  the  domain  of 
revelation.  In  so  far  as  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  revelation  are 
concerned,  this  is  an  important  line  of  argument,  since  it  shuts 
reason  out  from  the  mere  criticism  of  particular  truths,  and 
shuts  it  up  to  the  decision  of  the  one  question — so  often  evaded 
or  kept  in  abeyance — what  is  the  authority  by  which  these 
truths  are  taught?     Is  it  human  or  Divine  ? 

Such  being  the  general  object  of  the  treatise,  it  gives  us  sin- 
cere pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  Mr  Mansel's  theological 
sentiments  are,  generally  speaking,  sound  and  evangelical. 
There  are  particular  topics,  on  which,  were  we  disposed  to  en- 
ter into  minute  details,  we  might  be  forced  to  differ  from  him  ; 
but  the  general  tone  of  his  work  is  as  wholesome  as  it  is  vigo- 
rous ;  and  will  prove,  we  trust,  a  powerful  antidote  to  the 
crude  speculations  and  one-sided  theories  which  have  become 
so  rife  in  these  critical  times.  It  required  no  small  amount  of 
moral  courage  to  stand  up  in  Oxford,  and  rebuke,  as  Mr  Man- 
sel has  manfully  done,  some  of  the  most  plausible  and  preva- 
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lent  errors  of  the  day  ;  to  avow  his  personal  belief  in  the  chief 
articles  of  orthodoxy,  and  his  continued  adherence  to  them  not- 
withstanding all  the  objection  and  obloquy  with  which  they  have 
been  assailed ;  and  to  expound  a  principle,  which,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  valid,  contains  a  once  a  protest  against  all  the  errors  of  ra- 
tionalistic speculation,  and  a  virtual  defiance  to  critical  philo- 
sophy to  do  its  worst.  He  seeks  to  shift  the  ground  of  this 
vaunted  criticism, — to  substitute  for  "  the  criticism  of  all  reve- 
lation" which  Fichte  presumptuously  undertook,  and  which 
could  be  competent  only  to  Omniscience,  a  "  criticism  of  the 
structure  and  powers  of  the  human  mind,"  which  is  more  ac- 
cessible to  our  faculties,  as  falling  within  the  range  of  a  purely 
inductive  psychology,  and  which  may  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  vindicating  the  just  claims  of  reason  within  its  appropriate 
sphere,  and  rebuking  its  extravagance  when  it  transcends  those 
limits  which  are  imposed  by  the  constitution  of  nature  itself. 

We  may  offer  a  few  specimens  of  the  effective  way  in  which 
Mr  Mansel  applies  his  leading  principle  of  the  limitation  of 
human  thought  to  some  of  the  most  prevalent  errors  of  the 
times ;  premising,  however,  that  they  can  afford  only  a  very 
partial  exhibition  of  the  sterling  ability,  the  energy  of  state- 
ment, and  decision  of  purpose,  by  which  the  work  is  charac- 
terized ;  and  that  it  must  be  studied  as  a  whole,  in  order  to 
be  fully  appreciated  as  a  contribution  to  theological  science. 

Speaking  of  the  tendency  so  common  at  the  present  day  to 
construct  a  sort  of  Eclectic  Christianity,  such  as  may  be  justly 
characterized  as  a  sort  of  partial  rationalism,  Mr  Mansel  pro- 
tests against  it  on  the  ground  that  there  can  be  no  right  to 
choose  some  truths,  and  to  refuse  others,  when  both  are  con- 
tained in  the  same  revelation,  and  rest  on  the  same  authority. 
"  Many  who  would  shrink  with  horror  from  the  idea  of  rejecting 
Christ  altogether,  will  yet  speak  and  act  as  if  they  were  at  liberty  lo 
set  up  for  themselves  an  eclectic  Christianity  ;  separating  the  essen- 
tial from  the  superfluous  portions  of  Christ's  teaching  j  deciding  for 
themselves  how  much  is  permanent  and  necessary  for  all  men,  and 
how  much  is  temporary  and  designed  only  for  a  particular  age  and 
people.  Yet,  if  Christ  is  indeed  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  it  is  surely 
scarcely  less  impious  to  attempt  to  improve  his  teaching  than  to  re- 
ject it  altogether.  Nay,  in  one  respect  it  is  more  so  ;  for  it  is  to  ac- 
knowledge a  doctrine  as  the  revelation  of  God,  and  at  the  same  time 

to  proclaim  that  it  is  inferior  to  the  wisdom  of  man To 

admit  that  God  may  make  his  own  revelation  more  perfect  from  time 
to  time,  is  very  different  from  admitting  that  human  reason,  by  its 
own  knowledge,  is  competent  to  separate  the  perfect  from  the  imper- 
fect, and  to  construct  for  itself  an  absolute  religion  out  of  the  frag- 
ments of  an  incomplete  revelation.  The  experiment  has  been  tried 
under  the  elder  and  less  perfect  dispensation,  but  the  result  can 
hardly  be  considered  so  .successful  as  to  encourage  a  repetition  of  the 
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attempt.  The  philosophical  improvement  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
produced,  not  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  the  Creed  of  the  Pha- 
risee. The  ripened  intelligence  of  the  Jewish  people,  instructed  as 
modern  critics  would  assure  us,  by  the  enlightening  influence  of 
time,  and  by  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  bore  fruit  in  a  conclu- 
sion singularly  coinciding  with  that  of  modern  rationalism. — '  The 
Sadducees  say  that  there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel,  nor  spi- 
rit" ....  The  lapse  of  time,  as  all  history  bears  witness,  is  at  least 
as  fruitful  in  corruption  as  in  enlightenment;  and  reason,  when  it  has 
done  its  best,  still  needs  a  higher  reason  to  decide  between  its  con- 
flicting theories,  and  to  tell  which  is  the  advanced,  which  the  re- 
trograde theology.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  this  semi-rationalism, 
which  admits  the  authority  of  revelation  up  to  a  certain  point  and  no 
further,  rests  on  a  far  less  reasonable  basis  than  the  firm  belief  which 
accepts  the  whole,  or  the  complete  unbelief  which  accepts  nothing 
.  .  .  .  It  is  not  necessary  to  limit  the  name  of  Rationalist  to  those 
who  maintain  that  revelation  as  a  whole  is  unnecessary  to  religion, 
nor  to  those  whose  system  is  based  solely  on  moral  principles.  There 
may  be  a  partial  as  well  as  a  total  rationalism  ;  it  is  possible  to  ac- 
knowledge in  general  terms,  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  yet  to 
exercise  considerable  licence  in  rejecting  particular  portions  as  specu- 
latively incomprehensible  or  morally  unnecessary  .  .  .  The  so-called 
spiritualism  of  the  present  day  is  only  rationalism  disguised  ;  for  feel  - 
ing  or  intuition  is  but  an  arbitrary  standard,  resting  solely  on  the 
personal  consciousness,  and  moreover  must  be  translated  into  dis- 
tinct thought,  before  it  can  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  religious 
criticism."     Pp.  251-277. 

Speaking  again  of  the  only  real  alternative — the  cordial  re- 
ception or  utter  rejection  of  Christ  and  His  gospel, — he  places 
it  before  us  in  a  striking  and  impressive  light  in  the  following 
admirable  statement : — 

"  Our  right  to  criticize  at  all  depends  upon  this  one  question  : 
What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  ,  .  Christ  can  be  our  Redeemer  only  if 
he  is  what  he  proclaims  himself  to  be,  the  Son  of  God,  sent  into 
the  world,  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved.  If  he  is 
not  this,  his  moral  teaching  began  with  falsehood,  and  was  propa- 
gated by  delusion.  And  if  he  is  this,  what  but  contempt  and  in- 
sult can  be  found  in  that  half-allegiance,  which  criticizes  while  it 
bows  ;  which  sifts  and  selects  while  it  submits ;  which  approves  or 
rejects  as  its  reason  or  its  feelings,  or  its  nervous  sensibilities  may 
dictate  ;  which  condescends  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  teacher  of  a 
dark  age,  and  an  ignorant  people  ;  bowing  the  knee  before  him,  half 
in  reverence,  half  in  mockery,  and  crying.  Hail,  King  of  the  Jews ! 
If  Christ  is  a  mere  human  teacher,  we  of  this  nineteenth  century  can 
no  more  be  Christains  than  we  can  be  Platonists  or  Aristotelians  ; 
he  belongs  to  that  past  which  cannot  repeat  itself;  his  modes  of 
thought  are  not  ours ;  his  difficulties  are  not  ours  ;  his  needs  are  not 
ours.  He  may  be  our  Teacher,  but  not  our  Master  ;  for  no  man  is 
master  over  the  free  thoughts  of  his  fellow-men ;  we  may  learn  from 
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him,  but  we  sit  in  judgment  while  we  learn  ;  we  modify  his  teach- 
ing by  the  wisdom  of  later  ages ;  we  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the 
good.  But  remember  that  we  can  do  this,  only  if  Christ  is  a  mere 
human  teacher,  or  if  we  of  these  latter  days  have  received  a  newer 
and  a  better  revelation.  Tf  now,  as  of  old.  He  speaks  as  man  never 
spake  ;  if  God,  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  spake  in 
time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days 
spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son,  what  remains  for  us  to  do,  but  to  cast 
down  imaginations,  and  every  high  thing  that  exalteth  itself  against 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  to  bring  into  captivity  every  thought  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ  ?  The  witness  which  Christ  offers  of  himself 
either  proves  everything,  or  it  proves  nothing.  No  man  has  a  right 
io  say,  '  I  will  a;ccept  Christ  as  I  like,  and  reject  him  as  I  like  ;  I 
will  follow  the  holy  example,  I  will  turn  away  from  the  atoning  sacri- 
fice ;  I  will  listen  to  his  teaching,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
his  mediation  ;  I  will  believe  him  when  he  tells  me  that  he  came 
ftom  the  J'ather,  because  I  feel  that  his  doctrine  has  a  divine  beauty, 
and  fitness,  but  I  will  not  believe  him  when  he  tells  me  that  he  is  one 
with  the  Father ;  because  I  cannot  conceive  how  this  unity  is  pos- 
sible.' This  is  not  philosophy,  which  thus  mutilates  man  ;  this  is  not 
Christianity,  which  thus  divides  Christ.  If  Christ  is  no  more  than 
one  of  us,  let  us  honestly  renounce  the  shadow  of  allegiance  to  an 
usurped  authority,  tod  boldly  proclaim  that  every  man  is  his  own 
Bedeemer.  If  Christ  is  God,  no  less  than  man,  let  us  beware,  '  lest 
haply  we  be  found  even  to  fight  against  God.' "     Pp.  255. 

Referring,  again,  to  the  popular  objection  against  the 
language  of  Scripture  founded  on  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
anthropomorphic  and  anthropopathic  forms  of  expression,  he 
offers  a  bold  and  seasonable  vindication  of  the  sacred  writers 
in  the  following  terms : — 

"  The  origin  of  such  theories  (Kant's)  is  of  course  to  be  traced  to 
ihat  morbid  horror  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  anthropomor- 
phism, which  poisons  the  speculations  of  so  many  modern  philoso- 
phers, when  they  attempt  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written,  and  seek 
for  a  metaphysical  exposition  of  God's  nature  and  attributes.  They 
may  not,  forsooth,  think  of  the  unchangeable  God  as  if  he  were 
their  fellow-man,  influenced  by  human  motives,  and  moved  by  human 
supplications.  They  want  a  truer,  a  juster  idea  of  the  Deity  as  he 
is,  than  that  under  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  himself,  and 
they  call  on  their  reason  to  furnish  it.  Fools,  to  dream  that  man 
can  escape  from  himself,  that  human  reason  can  draw  aught  but  a 
human  portrait  of  God  !  They  do  but  substitute  a  marred  and  muti- 
lated humanity  for  one  exalted  and  entire  ;  they  add  nothing  to  their 
conception  oi  God  as  he  is,  but  only  take  away  a  part  of  their  con- 
ception of  man.  Sympathy,  and  love,  and  fatherly  kindness,  and  for- 
giving mercy  have  evaporated  in  the  crucible  of  their  philosophy ; 
and  what  is  the  capit  mortuum  that  remains,  but  only  the  sterner 
features  of  humanity  exhibited  in  repulsive  nakedness  ?  The  God 
who  listens  to  prayer,  we  are  told,  appears  in  the  likeness  of  human 
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lAutability.  Be  it  so.  What  is  the  God  who  does  not  listen,  but 
the  likeness  of  human  obstinacy  1  Do  we  ascribe  to  him  a  fixed 
purpose  ?  Our  conception  of  a  purpose  is  human.  Do  we  speak  of 
Him  as  continuing  unchanged  ?  Our  conception  of  continuance  is 
human.  Do  we  conceive  Him  as  knowing  and  determining  ?  What 
are  knowledge  and  determination,  but  modes  of  human  consciousness  ? 
and  what  know  we  of  consciousness  itself,  but  as  the  contrast  between 
successive  mental  states  I  But  our  rational  philosopher  stops  short 
in  the  middle  of  his  reasoning.  He  strips'  off  from  humanity,  just  so 
much  as  suits  his  purpose,  'and  the  residue  thereof  he  maketh  a  god  ;' 
kss  pious  in  his  idolatry  than  the  carver  of  the  graven  image,  in  that 
he  does  not  fall  down  unto  it,  and  pray  unto  it,  but  is  content  to 
stand  afar  off"  and  reason  concerning  it  ...  .  Yet  this,  forsooth,  is 
a  philosophical  conception  of  the  Deity,  more  worthy  of  an  enlight- 
ened reason,  than  the  human  imagery  of  the  Psalmist.  '  The  eyes 
of  the  Lord  are  over  the  righteous,  and  His  ears  are  open  unto  their 
pi'ayers.'  Surely  downright  idolatry  is  better  than  this  rational 
worship  of  'a  fragment  of  humanity — Undisguised  atheism  is  more 
logical.'"     Pp.  18,  19. 

This  strong  statement  is  illustrated  in  a  note,  which  contains 
a  severe,  but  too  well  merited  rebuke,  to  one  who  seems  intent 
on  destroying  his  philosophical  reputation  in  the  ardour  of  his 
zeal  against  all  that  is  most  peculiar  and  most  precious  in  re- 
vealed religion. 

"  The  latest  specimen  of  this  kind  of  would-be  philosophy  is  fur- 
nished by  Professor  Baden  Powell  in  his  '  Christianity  without  Ju- 
daism.' *  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  remarkable  of  these  Anthropo- 
morphisms,' he  says,  '  that  (as  in  former  instances)  the  disclosure  of 
the  Divine  purposes  is  made  under  the  figure  of  Jehovah  entering 
into  a  covenant  with  his  people — an  idea  specially  adapted  to  a  na- 
tion of  the  lowest  moral  capacity.'  One  would  have  thought  that 
the  fact  that  this  image  was  selected  by  Grod  himself,  as  the  symbol 
of  his  relation  to  his  chosen  people,  (to  say  nothing  of  its  repeti- 
tion in  the  New  Testament,)  might  have  insured  it  more  respectful 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  a  clergyman.  But  Mr  Powell,  in  his  zeal 
for  '  Christianity  without  Judaism,'  seems  at  times  to  forget  that 
Judaism,  as  well  as  Christianity,  was  a  revelation  from  God." — P. 
287. 

The  contrast  between  the  teaching  of  philosophy  and  the 
lessons  of  the  Bible  on  every  truth  which  man  is  most  con- 
cerned to  know  and  believe,  is  finely  drawti,  aind  expressed  in 
language  of  thrilling  power  and  eloquence. 

"  The  inquiry,"  he  says,  "  may  do  some  service,  slight  and  indi- 
rect though  it  be,  to  the  cause  of  Christian  truth,  by  suggesting  to 
the  wavering  disciple,  ere  he  quits  the  Master  with  whom  he  has 
hitherto  walked,  the  pregnant  question  of  the  apostle,  *  Lord,  to 
whom  shall  we  go  ?'  When  philosophy  succeeds  in  exhibiting  in  a 
clear  and  consistent  form  the  infinite  being  of  God  ;  when  her  oppos- 
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ing  schools  are  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
a  knowledge  of  the  Infinite  takes  place,  or  the  marks  by  which  it  is 
to  be  discerned  when  known,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may  she  claim 
to  speak  as  one  having  authority  in  controversies  of  faith.  But 
while  she  speaks  with  stammering  lips  and  a  double  tongue  ;  while 
she  gropes  her  way  in  darkness,  and  stumbles  at  every  step ;  while 
she  has  nothing  to  oflfer  us  but  the  alternative  of  principles  wljich 
abjure  consciousness,  or  a  consciousness  which  contradicts  itself,  we 
may  well  pause  before  we  appeal  to  her  decisions  as  the  gauge  and 
measure  of  religious  truth."  Having  referred  to  some  modern  Ger- 
man theories  in  which  for  a  personal  God  and  a  personal  Christ  the 
deification  of  humanity  is  substituted,  and  the  most  sacred  terms 
of  Scripture  perverted  in  accordance  with  that  idea,  he  exclaims, 
"  These  be  thy  Gods,  O  philosophy ;  these  are  the  metaphysics  of 
salvation.  This  is  that  knowledge  of  things  divine  and  human, 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  substitute  for  the  revealed  doctrine  of 
the  incarnation  of  the  eternal  Son  in  the  fulness  of  time.  It  is  for 
this  philosophical  idea,  so  superior  to  all  history  and  fact — this  neces- 
sary process  of  the  unconscious  and  impersonal  Infinite — that  we  are 
to  sacrifice,  that  blessed  miracle  of  divine  love  and  mercy,  by  which 
the  Son  of  God,  of  his  own  free  act  and  will,  took  man's  nature  upon 
him  for  man's  redemption.  It  is  for  this  that  we  are  to  obliterate 
from  our  faith  that  touching  picture  of  the  pure  and  holy  Jesus,  to 
which  mankind  for  eighteen  centuries  has  ever  turned,  with  the  de- 
votion of  man  to  God  rendered  only  more  heart-felt  by  the  sympathy 
of  love  between  man  and  man  :  which  from  generation  to  generation 
has  nurtured  the  first  seeds  of  religion  in  the  opening  mind  of  child- 
hood, by  the  image  of  that  divine  Child  who  was  cradled  in  the 
manger  of  Bethlehem,  and  was  subject  to  his  parents  at  Nazareth  : 
which  has  checked  the  fiery  temptations  of  youth  by  the  thought 
of  Him  *  who  was  in  all  points  tempted  as  we  are,  yet  without 
sin  ;'  which  has  consoled  the  man  struggling  with  poverty  and  sor- 
sow,  by  the  pathetic  remembrance  of  Him  who  on  earth  '  had  not 
where  to  lay  his  head  :'  which  has  blended  into  one  brotherhood 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  mighty  and  the  mean  among  mankind,  by 
the  example  of  Him  who  '  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  be- 
came poor,' — though  he  was  equal  with  God,  yet  *  took  upon  Him 
the  torm  of  a  servant ;'  which  has  given  to  the  highest  and  purest 
precepts  of  morality  an  additional  weight  and  sanction  by  the  records 
of  that  life  in  which  the  marvellous  and  the  familiar  are  so  strangely 
yet  so  perfectly  united  ;  that  life  so  natural  in  its  human  virtue,  so 
BUi)ernatural  in  its  divine  power ;  which  has  robbed  death  of  its  sting, 
and  the  grave  of  its  victory,  by  faith  in  him  *  who  was  delivered  for 
our  ofiences,  and  was  raised  again  for  our  justification ;'  which  has 
ennobled  and  sanctified  even  the  wants  and  weaknesses  of  our  mortal 
nature,  by  the  memory  of  Him  who  was  an  hungered  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  athirst  upon  the  cross  ;  who  mourned  over  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  wept  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus. 

"  Let  philosophy  say  what  she  will,  the  fact  remains  unshaken. 
It  is  the  consciousness  of  the  deep  wants  of  our  htiraan  nature  that 
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first  awakens  God's  presence  in  the  soul ;  it  is  by  adapting  His  reve- 
lation to  those  wants  that  God  graciously  condescends  to  satisfy 
them.  .  .  .  And  if  ever  the  time  should  come  to  any  of  us,  when, 
in  the  bitter  conviction  of  '  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,'  we,  who 
would  be  *  as  gods'  in  knowledge,  wake  up  only  to  the  consciousness? 
of  our  own  nakedness,  happy  shall  we  be  if  then  we  may  still  hear, 
ringing  in  our  ears  and  piercing  to  our  hearts,  an  echo  from  that 
personal  life  of  Jesus  which  our  philosophy  has  striven  in  vain  to 
prevent  or  to  destroy  :  *  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  thou  hast  the 
words  of  eternal  life ;  and  we  believe  and  are  sure  that  thou  art  that 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.'"— Pp.  163,  164. 

The  danger  of  philosophical  speculation,  when  it  is  partially 
studied,  and  applied  only  to  the  difficulties  of  our  religious 
knowledge,  is  distinctly  recognised,  while  the  proper  antidote 
to  it  is  found  in  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  necessary 
conditions  and  limits  of  all  human  knowledge,  such  as  it  is 
the  design  of  his  treatise  to  illustrate.  The  train  of  thought 
resembles  that  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  in  his  remarks  on  the 
partial  scepticism  of  Hume. 

"  So  long  as  the  doubts  and  difficulties  of  philosophical  speculation 
are  familiar  to  us  only  in  their  religious  aspect  and  language,  so  long 
we  may  be  led  to  think  that  there  is  some  peculiar  defect  or  per- 
plexity in  the  evidences  of  religion,  by  which  it  is  placed  in  appa- 
rent antagonism  to  the  more  obvious  and  unquestionable  conclusions 
of  reason.  A  very  brief  examination  of  cognate  questions,  in  their 
metaphysical  aspect,  will  suffice  to  dissipate  this  misapprehension, 
and  to  shew  that  the  philosophical  difficulties,  which  rationalists 
profess  to  discover  in  Christian  doctrines,  are  in  fact  inherent  in  the 
laws  of  human  thought,  and  must  accompany  every  attempt  at  reli- 
gious or  irreligious  speculation." — Pp.  97. 

"  If  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  limits  of  religious  and  philosophical 
thought  are  the  same  ;  that  corresponding  difficulties  occur  in  both, 
and,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  occur,  the  chief  foundation  of 
religious  Rationalism  is  cut  away  from  under  it.  The  difficulties 
which  it  professes  to  find  in  revelation  are  shewn  to  be  not  peculiar 
to  revelation,  but  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind, 
and  such  as  no  system  of  Rationalism  can  avoid  or  overcome.  The 
analogy,  which  Bishop  Butler  has  pointed  out,  between  religion  and 
the  constitution  and  course  of  nature,  may  be  in  some  degree  ex- 
tended to  the  constitution  and  processes  of  the  human  mind.  The 
representations  of  God  which  Scripture  presents  to  us  may  be  shewn 
to  be  analogous  to  those  which  the  laws  of  our  mind  require  us  to 
form,  and,  therefore,  such  as  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  ema- 
nated from  the  same  Author." — Pp.  28. 

An  effective  application  of  these  views,  in  vindication  of 
some  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  revelation,  is  one  of  the  most 
admirable  features  of  the  work,  and  one  which  imparts  to  it 
a  high  practical  value.     We  can  only  ofler  two  specimens,  tlie 
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one  relating  to  the  pardon  of  sin  on  the  ground  of  a  propitia- 
tion, the  other  to  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment. 

"  I  propose  to  apply  the  principle  of  the  Limits  of  Religious 
Thought,  to  the  examination  of  those  doctrines  of  the  christian  faitli 
which  are  sometimes  regarded  as  containing  something  repugnant  to 
the  moral  reason  of  man.  The  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ  has  been 
the  mark  assailed  by  various  attacks  of  this  kind  ;  some  of  them  hot 
very  consistent  with  each  other ;  but  all  founded  on  some  supposed 
incongruity,  between  this  doctrine  and  the  moral  attributes  of  the 
Divine  Nature.  .  .  .  The  moral  objection,  so  far  as  it  has  any  weight 
at  all,  has  no  special  application  to  the  Christian  doctrine ;  it  lies 
against  the  entire  supposition  of  the  remission  of  sins,  on  any  terms, 
and  by  any  means  ;  and  if  it  has  been  more  strongly  urged  by  Rajbion:- 
alists  against  the  christian  representation  than  against  others,  this  is* 
merely  because  the  former  has  had  the  misfortune  to  provoke  hos- 
tility by  being  found  in  the  Bible.  The  value  of  this  objection  may 
be  tested,  by  the  simple  experiment  of  applying  the  same  reasoning, 
to  an  imaginery  revelation  constructed  on  the  rational  principles  of 
some  one  of  the  objectors.  Let  us  suppose  then,  that,  instead  of  the. 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  the  Scriptures  had  told  us  o^ 
an  absolute  and  uncoiiditional  pardon  of  sin,  following  npon  the  mere 
repentance  of  the  sinner.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  ready  our  reason- 
ing theologians  would  be  with  their  philosophical  criticisms,  specu- 
lative or  moral.  '  Does  it  not,'  they  might  say,  '  represent  man  as' 
influencing  God," — the  finite  as  controlling,  by  the  act  of  repentance, 
the  unchangeable  self-determination  of  the  Infinite?  Does  it  not 
depict  the  Deity  as  acting  in  time,  as  influenced  by  motives  and 
occasions,  as  subject  to  human  feelings  ?  Does  it  not  tend  to  weaken 
our  impressions  of  the  hatefulness  of  sin,  and  to  encourage  careless- 
ness in  the  sinner,  by  the  easy  terms  on  which  he  is  promised  forgive- 
ness. If  it  is  unworthy  of  God  to  represent  him  as  angry  and  need- 
ing to  be  propitiated,  how  cati  philosophy  tolerate  the  conception 
that  he  is  plax^ble,  and  to  be  softened  by  repentance  ?  And  what 
moral  fitness  has  repentance  to  do  away  with  the  guilt  or  punishment 
of  a  past  transgression  ?  Whatever  moral  fitness  there  exists  between' 
righteousness  and  God's  faivour,  the  same  must  exist  between  sin  and 
God's  anger; — in  whatever  degree  that  which  deserves  punishment,  li 
not  punished,  in  that  degree  God's  justice  is  limited  in  its  operation.' 
....  Nor  yet  would  the  advocates  of  the  moral  reason  gain  any- 
thing in  theology,  by  the  substitution  of  a  rigid  system  of  reward  and 
punishment,  in  which  nothing  is  forgiven,  but  every  act  meets  with 
its  appropriate  recompence.  We  have  only  t6  suppose  that  this  yfer^ 
the  doctrine  of  Revelation,  to  imagine  the  outcry  with  which  it  would 
be  assaii  led.  "  It  is  moral,  the  objector  might  urge,  only  in  thd 
harsher  and  less  amiable  features  of  human  morality ;  it  gives  US'  A 
God  whom  we  may  fear,  but  whom  we  cannot  love  ;  who  has  given 
US  affections  with  which  he  has  no  sympathy,  and  passions  for  whose 
consequences  he  allows  no  redress.  .  .  .  Criticisms  of  this  kind  may 
be  imagined  without  number.  .  .  Verily  this  vaunted  moral  reason 
is  a  "  Lesbian  rule."     It  may  be  applied  with  equal  facility  to  the 
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criticism  of  every  possible  scheme  of  Divine  Providence ;  and*  there- 
fore we  may  be  permitted  to  suspect  that  it  is  not  entitled  to  im- 
plicit confidence  against  any."     Pp.  215. 

The  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  is  received  as  a  revealed 
truth,  and  the  presumptuous  speculations  of  reason  on  the 
subject,  are  met  and  answered,  very  much  in  the  spirit  and 
style  of  our  own  M'Laurin.     "  If  one  were  to  compose  a  formal 

confutation  of  this  prejudice,"  says  that  profound  divine,  "it  were 
needful  to  meet  with  some  pretended  demonstration,  that  sin  does 
not  deserve  the  punishment  above  mentioned,  that  so  the  founda- 
tions and  grounds  of  such  an  argument  might  be  impartially  inquired 
into.  ...  If  any  man  undertook  to  prove  that  sin  cannot  deserve 
hell,  there  are  two  things  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  make 
that  proof  good.  First,  that  he  knew  all  the  ends  and  designs,  all 
the  reasons  that  God  can  possibly  have  for  punishing  sin ;  and  then, 
that  he  demonstrate  that  all  those  ends  and  designs,  may  be  obtained 
as  well,  and  in  a  manner  as  agreeable  to  the  infinite  perfections  of 
God,  and  the  most  perfect  way  of  governing  the  world,  without  in- 
flicting the  above  mentioned  punishment,  and  without  any  propitia- 
tion to  declare  His  righteousness  in  the  remission  of  it.  Now,  it  is 
certain,  that  no  man  can  pretend,  with  any  tolerable  shadow  of  reason, 
to  so  vast  an  undertaking.  All  that  a  man  can  pretend  for  lessening 
the  evil  demerit  of  sin,  is  nothing  but  appearances  ;  whereas  the 
evidence  for  the  contrary,  is  infallible  Divine  Revelation."* 

In  like  manner  Mr  Mansel  says : — 

"  Is  not  the  same  convictibn  of  the  ignorance  of  man,  and  of  his' 
rashness  in  the  midst  of  ignorance,  forced  upon  us  by  ther  spectacle 
of  the  arbitrary  and  summary  decisions  of  human  reason,  on  the  most 
mysterious,  as  well  as  the  most  awful  of  God's  revealed  judgments 
against  sin, — the  sentence  of  Eternal  Punishment  ?  We  know  not 
what  is  the  relation  of  sin  to  Infinite  Justice.  ...  It  becomes  us 
to  speak  cautiously  and  reverently  on  a  matter  of  which  God  has 
revealed  so  little,  and  that  little  of  such  awful  moment ;  but  if  we 
may  be  permitted,  to  criticise  the  arguments  of  the  opponents  of  this 
doctrine,  with  the  same  freedom  with  which  they  have  criticised  the 
ways  of  God,  we  may  remark  that  the  whole  apparent  force  of  the 
moral  objection,  rests  upon  two  purely  gratuitous  assumptions.  It  ig 
assumed  in  the  first  place,  that  God's  punishment  of  sin,  in  the  world 
to  come,  is  so  far  analogous  to  man's  administration  of  punishment 
in  this  world,  that  it  will  take  place"  (only  ?)  "  as  a  special  infliction, 
not  (also  ?)  as  a  natural  consequence.  And  it  is  assumed,  in  ttie 
sfilcond  place,  that  punishment  will  be  inflicted  solely  with  reference 
to  tlie  sins  committed,  during  the  earthly  life ;  that  the  guilt  will 
Continue  finite,  while  the  misery  is  prolonged  to  infinity.  Are  we 
then  so  sure,  it  may  be  asked,  that  there  can  be  no  sin  beyond  the 
grave  1  .  Can  an  immortal  soul  incur  God's  wrath  and  condemnation, 
only  so  long  as  it  is  united  to  a  mortal  body.     With  as  much  reason 

*  *  Projudices  against  the  Gospel,"  by  Rev.  John  M'Laurin. 
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might  we  assert  that  the  angels  aiv  incapable  of  obedience  to  God  ; 
that  the  devils  are  incapable  of  rebellion.  What  if  the  sin  perpetuates 
itself, — if  the  prolonged  misery  be  the  offspring  of  the  prolonged 
guilt  ?  Against  this,  it  is  urged  that  sin  cannot  for  ever  be  trium- 
phant against  God.  As  if  the  whole  mystery  of  iniquity  were  con- 
tained in  the  words ybr  ever.  The  real  riddle  of  existence,  the  prob- 
lem which  confounds  all  philosophy — aye,  and  all  religion  too,  so  far 
as  religion  is  a  thing  of  man's  reason — is  the  fact  that  evil  exists  at 
all,  not  that  it  exists  for  a  longer,  or  a  shorter  duration."     Pp.  222. 

We  have  offered  these  extracts  both  on  account  of  their  in- 
trinsic interest,  and  also  in  order  to  shew  how  cordially  we  sym- 
pathise with  MrMansel  in  thebold  avowal  of  his  evangelical  sen- 
timents, and  his  manly  opposition  to  a  proud  and  presumptuous 
Rationalism.  And  we  have  placed  them  on  the  foreground  of 
our  article,  that  they  might  leave  their  own  impression,  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  favourable  one,  on  the  minds  of  our 
readers,  before  proceeding  to  advert  to  some  other  topics  which 
may  give  rise  to  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  even  amongst 
those  who  concur  with  him  in  the  purely  theological  part  of 
his  treatise.  In  meeting  the  objections  of  infidelity,  or  seeking 
to  check  and  counteract  the  aberrations  of  heresy,  all  our  older 
writers  have  had  frequent  recourse  to  the  leading  principle  of 
Mr  Mansel's  work,  which  is  substantially  nothing  else  than 
the  necessary  limitation  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  utter 
incompetency  of  the  human  mind  to  settle,  by  its  own  unaided 
powers,  a  multitude  of  questions  which  may  be  raised  on  every 
conceivable  subject  of  speculation.  In  this  general  conclusion, 
all  intelligent  men,  however  they  may  differ  in  their  mode  of 
stating  or  accounting  for  it,  will  cordially  concur  ;  and  this  we 
conceive  to  be  the  really  effective  principle  which  imparts 
force  and  cogency  to  the  reasonings  of  Mr  Mansel.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  his  treatise  consists  in  this,  that  not  content  with 
the  statement  or  the  assumption  of  that  general  conclusion,  in 
which  he  might  have  confidently  reckoned  on  the  unanimous 
concurrence  of  his  readers,  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  account 
for  it  by  a  criticism  of  the  laws  of  thought,  and  to  prove  it  by 
a  train  of  metaphysical  reasoning,  which  some  of  his  readers 
will  be  apt  to  question,  if  not  to  reject,  and  which  all  of  them 
must  feel  to  be  an  incumbrance,  imparting  a  certain  measure 
of  heaviness  and  obscurity  to  the  earlier  portions  of  his  work, 
such  as  is  not  felt  when  we  emerge  into  the  freer  atmosphere 
and  clearer  light  of  his  theology.  The  fact  of  the  limitation 
of  human  knowledge  will  be  universally  admitted,  while  the 
philosophical  explanation  of  it  may  not  be  so  evident  as  to 
command  general  assent ;  and  it  is  on  the  fact,  not  on  its 
ph-ilosophira.l  e.rplanation,  that   the  cogency  of  his  reasoning 
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mainly'fdepends.  For  the  proof  of  the  former  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  any  peculiar  form  of  philosophy  ;  it 
may  be  safely  assumed  in  argument,  and  sufficiently  established 
by  a  simple  appeal  to  our  conscious  experience  ;  while  the 
proof  of  the  latter  introduces  a  new  element  of  controversy, 
and  involves  us  in  the  conflicting  claims  of  various  schools  of 
Psychology.  But  instead  of  assuming  a  fact  so  universally 
admitted,  and  applying  it,  as  many  previous  writers  have  done, 
to  shew  that  the  objections  of  infidelity  are  either  irrelevant 
or  inconclusive,  he  deems  it  necessary  to  account  for  the  fact 
and  to  shew,  from  the  very  constitution  of  the  human  mind, 
not  only  that  it  is  true,  but  that  it  must  be  true.  For  this 
end,  he  pursues  the  method  of  Kant,  and  adopts  the  system  of 
Sir  William  Hamilton. 

*'  With  regard,''  he  says,  "  to  the  philosophical  speculations  in 
theology,  which  are  the  direct  objects  of  examination  in  the  follow- 
ing pages,  the  present  work  may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  pursue, 
in  relation  to  theology,  the  inquiiy  instituted  by  Kant  in  relation 
to  metaphysics,  namely.  How  are  synthetical  judgments  a  priori  pos- 
sible ? The  moral  and  theological  writings  of  Kant  and  his 

followers  are  so  far  from  furnishing  a  satisfactory  answer  to  these 
questions,  that  they  rather  seem  as  if  they  had  been  written  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  reversing  the  method  carried  out  with  such 
good  effect  in  relation  to  metaphysics.  It  is  rather  to  a  philosopher 
of  our  own  age  and  country  that  we  must  look  for  the  true  theory 
of  the  limits  of  human  thought,  as  applicable  to  theological,  no  less 
than  to  metaphysical  researches — a  theory  exhibited,  indeed,  in  a  frag- 
mentary and  incomplete  form,  but  containing  the  germ  of  nearly  all  that 
is  requisite  for  a  full  exposition  of  the  system.  The  celebrated  article 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Unconditioned, 
contains  the  key  to  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  nearly  the 
whole  body  of  modern  German  speculation.     His  great  principle  that 

*  the  unconditioned  is  iiicognisable  and  inconceivable,  its  notion  be- 
ing only  negative  of  the  conditioned,  which  last  can  alone  be  posi- 
tively known  or  conceived,'  has  suggested  the  principal  part  of  the 
inquiries  pursued  in  the  present  work  ;  and  his  practical  conclusion, 

*  We  are  thus  taught  the  salutary  lesson,  that  the  capacity  of  thought 
is  not  to  be  constituted  into  the  measure  of  existence,  and  are 
warned  from  recognising  the  domain  of  our  knowledge  as  neces- 
sarily co-extensive  with  the  horizon  of  our  faith '  is  identical  with 
that  which  is  constantly  enforced  throughout  these  lectures."  Pp. 
viii.  ix. 

That  the  method  of  Kant  and  the  philosophy  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  correctly  understood  and  cautiously  stated,  admit  of 
some  important  and  useful  applications  to  theology,  we  freely 
admit,  and  not  only  so,  but  we  think  it  highly  desirable,  that 
a  few  of  our  more  accomplished  divines  should  have  thoroughly 
mastered  these  remarkable  schemes  of  modern  thought,  so  as 
to  be  fully  equipped  for  any  conflict  which  may  arise  on  the 
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arena  of  the  higher  metaphysics,  and  ready  to  enter  the  list? 
with  all  assailants,  who  may  seek  to  borrow  weapons  from  this 
armoury,  and  turn  them  against  the  citadel  of  our  faith.  It 
is  not  by  ignoring  the  existence  of  such  systems,  or  refusing  to 
consider  their  claims,  but  by  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  them,  and  a  correct  appreciation  of  their  real  merits  aud 
defects,  that  we  shall  be  prepared,  when  the  interests  of  truth 
demand  it,  to  offer  a  seasonable  and  effective  vindication  of 
our  faith  against  every  objection  arising  from  that  source. 
But  except  in  those  cases  in  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
meet  and  repel  objections  founded  on  a  partial  or  erroneous 
conception  of  these  systems,  by  means  of  a  fuller  and  more 
correct  exposition  of  their  distinctive  principles,  we  cannot 
admit  the  necessity,  and  we  greatly  doubt  the  policy,  of  found- 
ing our  argument  in  favour  of  the  general  truth  of  the  limita- 
tion of  our  religious  knowledge,  on  the  peculiarities,  whether 
in  point  of  thought  or  of  diction,  which  characterize  the  specu- 
lations of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  It  is  not  unnatural  that 
one  like  Mr  Mansel,  who  has  thoroughly  imbibed  the  principles 
of  that  philosophy,  and  who  is  understood  to  have  been  en- 
trusted with  the  editorial  charge  of  the  forthcoming  "  Lectures 
on  Metaphysics,"  should  view  the  subject  from  his  own  stand- 
point, and  survey  it  through  the  medium  of  his  favourite  sys- 
tem. But  we  demur  to  its  being  regarded  as  the  only,  or  even 
as  the  most  effective  method,  of  proving  the  great  truth  which 
it  is  his  object  to  inculcate  ;  and  we  think  that  in  so  far  as 
that  truth  is  left  to  depend  exclusively  on  this  ground,  its  re- 
ception is  unnecessarily  confined  to  the  few  who  have  mastered 
the  preliminary  difficulties  of  a  very  intricate  and  abstruse 
philosophy,  instead  of  being  extended  to  all  who,  on  more 
general  grounds,  acknowledge  the  limitation  of  the  human 
faculties.  Mr  Mansel  must  be  aware  that  multitudes  who 
know  nothing  of  the  speculations  of  Kant  or  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  have  cordially  admitted  that  limitation,  and  acqui- 
esced in  the  mysteries  of  faith  ;  that  some  have  read  the  writ- 
ings of  both,  and  have  risen  from  the  perusal  confessing  that 
they  did  not  find  them  sufficiently  intelligible  to  be  able  to 
form  a  very  definite  or  decided  opinion  on  their  merits  ;  that 
others,  who  thought  they  did  understand  them,  have  deliberately 
pronounced  against  them,  and  assigned  their  reasons  for  refusing 
to  accept  some  of  the  peculiar  views  and  much  of  the  peculiar 
terminology  of  that  school ;  and  that,  in  these  circumstances, 
any  attempt  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  the  limits  of  re- 
ligious thought  mainly  or  exclusively  by  means  of  these 
recondite  speculations,  must  unavoidably  have  the  effect  of 
limiting  the  number  of  his  sympathising  readers  to  the  com- 
paratively small  band  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  disciples, 
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instead  of  embracing  the  much  larger  circle,  who,  on  more 
general  grounds,  are  equally  prepared  to  admit  the  truth 
of  that  doctrine, — and  also  of  laying  the  proof  of  it  under  the 
heavy  servitude  of  a  preliminary  inquiry  into  one  of  the  most 
abstruse  of  modern  philosophical  speculations.  Must  every 
one  be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  Mr  ManseFs  argument, 
■who  either  cannot  understand,  or,  in  so  far  as  he  does  under- 
stand, cannot  accept  Sir  William  Hamilton's  dictum — that 
"  The  Unconditioned  is  incognisable  and  inconceivable,'' 
—OY  that  "  The  notion  of  the  Unconditioned  is  only  negative 
of  the  Conditioned," — or  that  "  The  Conditioned  can  alone  be 
positively  known  or  conceived,'*^-or  that  "  The  domain  of  our 
knowledge"  is  not  "  necessarily  co-extensive  with  the  horizon 
of  our  faith  ?"  Are  these  and  similar  positions  more  clear  and 
certain  in  themselves,  or  less  subject  to  reasonable  doubt,  than 
the  general  truth  which  they  are  adduced  to  prove ;  or  is  our 
intelligent  apprehension  and  cordial  reception  of  that  truth  so 
dependent  on  these  positions,  that  we  must  needs  fathom  the 
depths  of  such  a  philosophy  before  we  can  find  a  rock  on  which 
our  faith  in  mysteries  can  securely  repose?  We  think  not. 
Apart  from  all  object!  (ms  to  the  philosophy  itself,  we  cannot 
regard  it  as  indispensable  to  the  proof  of  the  point  in  hand. 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  it,  such  as  Mr  Mansel  has  acquired, 
may  be  useful  in  meeting  and  neutralising  such  objections  as 
are  professedly  founded  on  its  peculiar  principles,  by  shewing 
that  these  objections  spring  either  from  a  partial  conception 
of  their  true  import,  or  a  perverse  application  of  their  legiti- 
mate consequences  ;  it  may  thus  serve  to  repel  the  attacks  of 
an  assailant,  and  so  far  it  may  be  serviceable  to  the  cause  of 
truth  ;  but  in  the  discharge  even  of  this  subordinate  function, 
it  is  more  necessary  for  the  vindication  of  the  philosophy  itself, 
than  for  the  establishment  of  any  article  of  faith ;  and  the 
general  doctrine  of  the  Limits  of  Religious  Thought  may  be  as 
consistently  maintained,  and  as  rigorously  proved,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  psychology  of  Locke  and  of  Reid,  as  it  ever  can 
be  by  means  of  the  more  transcendental  speculations  of  Kant 
and  Sir  William  Hamilton.  And  we  have  adverted  to  this 
feature  of  Mr  Mansel's  work,  not  for  the  purpose  of  detracting 
from  its  high  merits,  but  rather  with  the  view  of  relieving  it 
from  a  prejudice  which  some  readers  may  conceive  against  it, 
as  if  it  could  only  be  useful  to  such  as  may  be  prepared  to 
adopt  his  favourite  views  in  philosophy,  by  assuring  them  that, 
although  these  views  are  prominently  presented,  tliey  are  not 
indispensable  to  the  main  conclusion  of  his  treatise,  and  that 
there  is  much — very  much — in  his  general  reasonings,  as  well  as 
their  admirable  application  to  theological  doctrine,  in  which  the 
adherents  of  every  school  of  psychology  will  most  cordially  concur. 
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We  agree  with  Mr  Mansel  in  thinking,  first,  that  Criticism 
should  be  transferred  from  the  Revelation  of  God  to  the  Rea- 
son of  Man,  from  the  contents  of  the  one  to  the  constitution 
of  the  other ;  and  secondly,  That  the  right  adjustment  of  the 
Limits  of  Religious  Thought  must  depend,  to  a  large  extent, 
on  a  sound  Psychology,  or  a  careful  consideration  of  Bishop 
Browne's  subject,  "  The  Nature,  Extent,  and  Limits  of  the 
Human  Understanding."  But  the  whole  question  as  to  the 
true  or  false  philosophy,  or  the  kind  of  psychology  which  we 
should  adopt  and  apply,  is  still  undetermined  ;  and  in  perfect 
consistency  with  our  avowed  agreement  with  him  on  these 
fundamental  principles,  we  may  still  dissent,  if  we  see  cause, 
from  his  peculiar  views  as  a  disciple  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
and  express  our  preference  for  the  more  intelligible  and,  per- 
haps, not  less  profound  reasonings  of  our  older  writers  on  the 
subject. 

Having  thus  briefly  indicated  our  general  views,  we  select 
TWO  TOPICS  for  more  special  consideration,  as  having  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  whole  line  of  argument  which  is  pursued 
in  these  pages  :  the  first  is  the  view  which  Mr  Mansel  has 
taken  of  the  Limits  of  Religious  Thought,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances by  which  these  limits  are  determined  ;  the  second  is 
the  influence  which  his  favourite  system  of  psychology  has 
exerted  in  the  way  of  moulding  and  modifying  some  of  his 
opinions  and  statements  in  regard  to  Theological  truths. 

I.  In  assigning  the  Limits  of  Religious  Thought,  Mr  Man- 
sel founds  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  on  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  and  its  utter  incapacity  to  comprehend  all  truth, 
or  to  construct  a  complete  "Philosophical  Theology."  The 
argument,  however,  cannot  be  confined  to  the  special  case  of 
man,  as  if  it  were  dependent  on  any  peculiar  defect  belonging 
to  his  mental  structure,  or  to  his  present  imperfect  state ;  but 
is  applicable  universally  to  all  finite  intelligence, — to  every 
order  of  created  beings  in  the  universe, — since,  however  they 
may  diff'er  from  each  other  in  the  number  and  nature  of  their 
faculties,  or  in  the  measure  of  their  light  and  the  extent  of 
their  knowledge,  they  are  all  equally  subject  to  a  limitation 
arising  out  of  the  finitude  of  their  powers,  and  incapable,  there- 
fore, of  comprehending  that  fulness  of  truth  which  can  be 
known  only  by  the  Omniscient  Mind.  It  has  been  truly  said, 
that  "  Mystery  is  a  word  relative  to  the  mind  of  the  observer, 
not  to  the  object  observed.  Another  life  may  remove  many 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  present,  but  only  to  raise  new  ones. 
The  highest  seraph  has  his  mysteries,  so  long  as  there  is  a 
higher  intelligence  than  his  own.  There  is  but  One  Being  to 
whom  there  can  be  no  mystery,  because  no  half-truths,  no  im- 
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perfect  discoveries,  no  darkness  at  all."*  In  this  view  of  Mr 
Mansei's  principle,  it  is  an  argument  founded,  not  so  much  on 
the  actual,  as  on  the  necessary  limitation  of  every  created 
mind,  and  it  derives  its  strength  and  cogency  from  the  contrast 
which  must  ever  subsist  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite — 
between  the  utmost  extent  of  created  wisdom  and  the  bound- 
less amplitude, — the  incomprehensible  perfection  of  Omnis- 
cience. And  there  is  much  in  the  argument,  thus  extended, 
that  is  fitted  to  impress  the  mind  with  reverential  awe,  as  well 
as  to  rebuke  the  presumptuous  confidence  with  which  we  are 
prone  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  councils  and  ways  of  God, 
and  to  place  His  Revealed  Truth  at  the  bar  of  human  reason ; 
for  if  it  may  be  said  of  the  highest  archangel  and  seraph 
that  surround  His  throne  not  less  than  of  men  who  dwell  on 
his  footstool — "  Who  can  by  searching  find  out  God  ?  who  can 
find  out  the  Eternal  unto  perfection?"  what  are  we,  the 
children  of  the  dust,  that  we  should  hope  to  fathom  his  pur- 
poses, or  dare  to  question  any  part  of  his  revealed  will  ? 

This  is  a  sound  and  valid  argument ;  it  is  undeniably,  we 
might  even  say  self-evidently,  true ;  and  it  is  strictly  relevant 
to  a  philosophical  discussion  of  the  subject.  Perhaps,  however, 
Mr  Mansel  has  proceeded  too  exclusively  on  one  line  of  thought, 
as  if  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  defective  or 
erroneous  judgments  to  which  it  gives  rise,  depended  solely 
on  the  limitation  of  our  faculties,  or  more  generally  on  the 
necessary  finitude  of  created  intelligence.  He  refers,  indeed, 
incidentally  to  the  imperfection  of  our  present  state,  in  which 
we  see  only  "  as  through  a  glass  darkly,"  as  contrasted  with 
that  in  which  we  shall  see  "  face  to  face ;"  when  that  which  is 
"perfect  is  come,  and  that  which  is  "in  part"  shall  be  done 
away :  but  his  main  argument  is  founded  on  the  necessary 
limitation  of  the  human  mind  as  a  finite  being  "placed  in 
relation  to  and  communication  with  the  Infinite :"  and  that 
argument,  in  so  far  as  it  alone  is  concerned,  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  our  future  as  to  our  present  state,  since  it  will 
never  cease  to  be  true  that  men  are  finite  and  God  infinite. 
Even  if  we  were  no  longer  "  men  upon  earth,"  but  "  as  the 
angels  in  heaven,"  we  should  not  be  exempt  from  this  kind  of 
limitation.  To  account,  therefore,  for  the  actual  limitation  of 
our  religious  knowledge  here,  other  elements  must  be  brought 
into  view  besides  the  mere  finitude  of  our  minds  ;  and  as  the 
subject  is,  in  many  respects,  an  important  one,  we  shall  briefly 
indicate  the  light  in  which  we  have  been  led  to  regard  it. 

*  Rev.  George  Lewis,  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Bible  developed  in  the  Facts  of 
the  Bible,"  p.  336. 
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It  appears  to  us,  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  full  view  of  the 
limits  of  religious  thought,  and  the  circumstances  by  which 
these  limits  are  determined,  we  must  take  into  account  three 
distinct  considerations,  which  are  equally  indispensable  to  a 
correct  and  comprehensive  explanation  of  the  actual  condition 
of  man  in  relation  to  religious  knowledge.  The  first  is  the 
linitude  of  our  faculties,  simply  as  creatures,  and,  iif  addition 
to  this,  the  relative  inferiority  of  our  faculties  as  human  crea- 
tures,  when  compared  with  higher  orders  of  purely  spiritual 
beings,  endowed  with  loftier  capacities  ;  the  second  is  the  mea- 
sure of  Divine  manifestation  which  is  vouchsafed  to  us,  includ- 
ing both  the  amount  of  truth  which  is  exhibited,  and  the  kind 
of  evidence  with  which  it  is  accompanied ;  the  third  is  the 
state,  as  distinguished  from  the  constitution  of  our  minds,  or 
the  condition  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  nature,  as  healthy 
or  diseased,  as  depraved  or  rectified,  as  ruined  or  restored. 
Each  of  these  considerations  will  be  found  to  have  an  important 
bearing  on  our  conceptions  of  religious  truth,  and  none  of  them 
can  be  safely  omitted  in  dealing  with  the  objections  of  modern 
rationalism. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  nothing  can  be  more  self-evident  than 
the  fact,  that  our  minds,  endowed  as  they  are  with  noble 
faculties,  and  capable  of  an  endless  progress  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  a^e  by  nature  finite,  and,  as  such,  bounded  within 
a  certain  range  of  inquiry,  subject  to  certain  laws  of  thought 
which  regulate  an  1  define  their  scope  of  action,  and  utterly 
incompetent  to  transcend  the  limits  which  are  thus  imposed. 
We  are  endowed  with  a  given  number  of  senses  which  bring 
us  acquainted  with  the  phenomena  and  properties  of  various 
objects  in  that  marvellous  world  with  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded ;  but  who  will  say,  either  that  other  senses  might  not 
have  been  added  to  these,  or  that  other  phenomena  and  pro- 
perties might  not  thus  have  been  disclosed  ?  We  cannot  re- 
flect on  our  own  experience  without  discovering  that  certain 
conditions  are  imposed  on  human  consciousness  itself,  and 
that  these  conditions  involve  a  limitation.  As  well  might  we 
expect  to  perceive  an  external  object  without  a  corresponding 
sense,  as  to  think  otherwise  than  in  subjection  to  the  laws  of 
human  thought.  It  follows  that,  unless  the  number  of  our 
senses  be  so  complete  as  to  admit  of  no  addition,  and  the 
nature  of  our  faculties  so  perfect  as  to  admit  of  no  enlarge- 
ment, there  may  be — nay,  there  must  be — a  large  field  of  truth 
which  is  to  us  entirely  hid — a  vast  range  of  speculation  which 
is  closed  against  us,  and  which  is  fenced  round  by  barriers  too 
high  to  be  scaled,  and  too  firmly  rooted  to  be  removed.  But 
even  this  is  not  all.     The  very  objects  of  our  actual  or  possible 
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knowledge  can  only  be  partially  known  ;  for  they  are  all  some- 
how related  to  every  other  part  of  the  vast  system  to  which 
they  belong,  and  as  many  parts  of  that  system  are  shrouded 
by  an  impenetrable  veil,  we  cannot  know  all  the  relations  even 
of  those  objects  which  are  so  far  disclosed  to  our  view.  This 
is  true — undeniably  true — of  our  common  secular  knowledge  ; 
how  much  more  may  we  expect  to  find  it  true  in  our  religious 
knowledge,  which  has  for  its  object  an  infinite  God,  and  the  re- 
lation which  He  bears  to  a  universe  of  created  being  ? 

But  the  limitation  of  our  faculties  is  not  the  only  circum- 
stance that  must  be  taken  into  account.  Thought  implies  an 
object  not  less  than  a  subject,  and  all  knowledge  depends  on  the 
correlation  between  the  two.  Religious  knowledge  requires 
an  objective  manifestation  of  truth,  as  well  as  a  subjective 
capacity  of  perception  ;  and  hence  arises  another  limit,  distinct 
from  the  former  and  additional  to  it,  which  depends,  not  on 
the  capacity  of  the  mind  to  see,  but  on  the  measure  of  light 
which  may  have  been  vouchsafed.  A  man  born  blind  cannot 
see,  whatever  light  may  shine  around  him,  because  he  wants 
the  organ  of  vision  ;  but  a  man  endowed  with  the  organ  of 
vision,  can  as  little  see  in  the  entire  absence  of  light.  And  so 
with  the  intellectual  eye  ;  there  must  be  a  revelation  of  some 
kind,  a  revelation  of  secular  truth  by  natural  means,  and  a 
revelation  of  spiritual  truth,  whether  by  natural  manifestation 
or  supernatural  interposition,  before  the  mind  can  acquire  any 
real  knowledge  of  either.  And  the  measure  of  manifestation 
must  determine  alike  the  extent  and  the  limits  of  that  know- 
ledge. Constituted  as  we  are,  we  could  have  no  knowledge  of 
any  kind  in  the  absence  of  an  external  world,  for  the  mind 
must  be  acted  on  from  without  before  its  native  energies  can 
come  into  active  operation,  and  it  must  receive  impressions 
from  external  objects  as  the  first  materials  of  its  knowledge. 
So  in  the  absence  of  any  Divine  manifestation,  natural  or 
supernatural,  there  can  be  no  religious  knowledge  ;  and  the 
amount  of  that  knowledge  must  needs  be  limited  by  the  mea- 
sure of  manifestation — not  that  it  will  always  approach,  but 
that  it  can  never  transcend  that  limit.  But  in  regard  alike  to 
its  secular  and  its  spiritual  knowledge,  the  mind  may  seek 
to  transcend  its  assigned  bounds.  It  may  soar  on  the  wings 
of  fancy,  and  rise  into  the  region  of  pure  speculation,  but  wan- 
dering there,  in  endless  mazes  lost,  it  will  soon  be  stricken 
with  a  sense  of  its  own  impotency  ;  and,  descending  from 
the  giddy  height,  will  be  only  too  glad  to  find  firm  foot-ing 
once  more  on  the  homely  ground  of  experience.  For,  to 
make  use  of  the  beautiful  figure  by  which  Kant  illustrates 
the  necessity  of  combining  experience  with  a  priori  specula- 
tion, in  order  to  a  sound  practical  knowledge  : — "  The  light 
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dove,  whilst  in  its  free  flight  it  divides  the  air,  whose  resist- 
ance it  feels,  might  entertain  the  supposition  that  it  would 
succeed  much  better  in  airless  space.  Just  in  the  same  way 
Plato  abandoned  the  sensible  world,  because  it  set  such  nar- 
row limits  to  the  understanding,  and  hazarded  himself  beyond 
it,  upon  the  wings  of  ideas,  into  the  void  space  of  the  pure 
understanding.  He  did  not  remark  that  he  made  no  way  by 
his  efforts,  since  he  had  no  counter-pressure,  as  it  were,  for  his 
support,  whereupon  he  could  rest,  and  whereby  he  could  em- 
ploy his  power,  in  order  to  make  the  understanding  move  on- 
ward."* If  this  be  true  in  relation  to  philosophy,  it  is  not  less 
true  in  relation  to  religion.  The  extent  of  our  real  knowledge 
in  either  department  must  depend,  to  a  large  extent,  on  our 
means  of  information,  as  well  as  on  our  mental  powers.  For 
as  it  is  conceivable,  on  the  one  hand,  that  certain  truths  may 
be  revealed  which  can  only  be  partially  apprehended  by  rea- 
son of  the  weakness  of  our  faculties,  so  it  is  equally  conceivable, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  certain  truths  are  as  yet  unknown,  not 
because  we  are  incapable  of  receiving  instruction  in  regard  to 
them,  as  if  they  could  neither  be  expressed  in  human  language, 
nor  reduced  to  the  level  of  human  thought,  but  simply  because, 
doubtless  for  worse  reasons,  they  have  not  been  revealed. 
Among  "  the  secret  things  which  belong  to  God,"  there  are 
no  doubt  some  which,  like  the  Apostle's  visions  in  the  third 
heavens,  may  be  described  as  "  unspeakable  words  which  it  is 
not  lawful  (or  possible)  for  a  man  to  utter  ;"-|-  but  there  are  also 
others  which,  although  hidden  for  a  time,  are  yet  afterwards 
made  known,  and  thus  become  mysteries  in  the  Scriptural 
sense  of  that  expression.  "  The  mystery  of  Christ,  which  in 
other  ages  was  not  made  known  unto  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  is 
now  revealed  \ir\io  his  holy  apostles  and  prophets  by  the  Spirit." 
To  this  latter  class  belong  all  those  truths  which  were  either 
wholly  hidden,  or  only  dimly  and  gradually  disclosed  under 
the  preparatory  dispensations  of  Revealed  Truth.  The  know- 
ledge of  Patriarchal  and  Jewish  believers  was  limited,  not  so 
much  by  the  weakness  of  their  mental  faculties,  as  by  the  less 
perfect  revelation  of  Divine  truth,  for  there  can  be  no  good 
reason  for  saying  that  they  could  not  have  understood  the 
mystery  to  which  the  apostle  refers,  "  that  the  Gentiles  should 
be  fellow-heirs,  and  of  the  same  body,  and  partakers  of  His 
promise  in  Christ  by  the  Gospel,"  had  it  been  as  fully  and 
clearly  revealed  to  them  as  it  was  afterwards  to  the  primitive 
Christian  Church.  And  to  the  same  class  of  truths  belong  those 
which  are  still  withheld  even  under  the  final  and  most  perfect 
dispensation  of  the  gospel, — truths  which  are  now  hidden,  but 

*  Kant's  "  Critick  of  Pure  Reason." 
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will  ere  long  be  revealed  in  the  light  of  heaven — which  are 
only  indicated  in  general  terms,  sufficient  to  direct  faith  and 
hope  to  a  glorious  future,  but  nowhere  fully  disclosed  or  dis- 
tinctly explained  ;  and  which,  when  they  come  to  be  mani- 
fested, will  convert  faith  into  vision  and  hope  into  fruition. 
For  "  we  know  not  what  we  shall  be,''  but  this  we  know,  and 
it  is  enough  for  us  now  and  here,  "  Christ  will  be  there,"  and 
"  we  shall  be  like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is/'  "  We 
know  in  part,  and  we  prophesy  in  part.  But  when  that  which 
is  perfect  is  come,  then  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done 
away.  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I  understood 
as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child  ;  but  when  I  became  a  man,  I 
put  away  childish  things.  For  now  we  see  through  a  glass 
darkly,  but  then  face  to  face  :  now  I  know  in  part,  but  then 
shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am  known.''  There  is  no  good  rea- 
son for  supposing  that  this  future  extension  of  our  religious 
knowledge, — this  removal  of  the  present  limits  of  religious 
thought,  will  depend  on  the  possession  of  new  or  additional 
faculties,  still  less  on  such  an  enlargement  of  our  present  powers 
as  shall  exempt  them  from  the  limitations  which  must  ever 
belong  to  mere  finite  intelligence  ;  it  will  arise  mainly  from  a 
larger  amount  and  a  higher  method  of  divine  manifestation, 
addressed  to  minds  essentially  human,  but  minds  which  have 
been  renewed,  refined,  and  purified,  so  as  to  become  fit  recep- 
tacles for  divine  and  spiritual  truth.  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart,  for  they  shall  see  God."  The  limits  of  religious  thought, 
therefore,  cannot  be  determined  by  a  mere  criticism  of  human 
reason,  without  reference  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  Divine 
manifestation  which  have  been  vouchsafed  to  men  in  different 
ages  or  nations,  or  which  may  yet  be  vouchsafed  in  another 
state  of  being. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  two  considerations  already  men- 
tioned— viz.,  the  finitude  of  our  faculties,  and  the  incomplete 
measure  of  information  which  has  been  imparted  to  us,  should  be 
suflScient  to  prove  as  well  as  to  account  for  the  *'  Limits  of  Reli- 
gious Thought,"  and  so  they  might  be  in  the  case  of  minds  inno- 
cent, unfallen,  undepraved.  While  man  retained  his  pristine  in- 
tegrity, he  had  powers  capable  of  understanding  and  ready  to  re- 
ceive whatever  measure  of  truth  God  might  be  pleased  to  reveal. 
But  we  speak  of  the  human  mind  as  it  now  exists — not  healthy, 
but  diseased, — not  holy,  but  depraved, — with  the  fine  balance 
of  its  powers  deranged  by  the  disturbing  element  of  sin, — with 
a  conscience  still  asserting  its  supremacy,  but  actually  dethroned, 
— with  turbulent  passions  ever  making  insurrection  against 
its  nobler  faculties,  and  inciting  them  to  resist  the  truth  which 
would  regulate  or  restrain  them.    And  speaking  of  such  a  mind, 
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we  cannot,  in  this  case,  treat  of  the  Limits  of  Religious  Thought 
as  if  no  barrier  existed  other  than  that  which  equally  exists  in 
the  case  of  every  created  intelligence,  arising  from  the  finitude 
of  its  faculties,  and  its  limited  means  of  information.  There 
is  a  new  barrier  here,  and  one  which,  j^rO'Ct'ically,  is  more  for- 
midable than  any  other.  By  the  constitution  of  our  nature  we 
are  endowed  with  noble  faculties,  and  through  the  goodness  of 
God  we  are  furnished  with  a  Revelation  which  is  sufficient  to 
make  us  "  wise  unto  salvation,"  and  even  to  "  make  the  man 
of  God  perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works." 
And  yet — ''The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  to  him,  neither  can  he 
know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."*  It  is  not 
the  mere  fact  that  they  reject  the  truth,  but  the  reason  which 
they  assign  for  not  receiving  it,  namely,  that  it  is  foolishness  to 
them, — and  the  deep-seated  cause  which  gives  rise  to  this  con- 
ception of  it,  namely,  their  inability  to  know  what  can  only 
l>e  "  spiritually  discerned,"  that  impresses  us  with  the  formi- 
dable nature  of  this  obstacle,  as  constituting  a  limit  to  religious 
thought  in  the  case  of  unrenewed  men,  such  as  is  additional 
both  to  the  mere  finitude  of  their  faculties,  and  the  insufficiency 
of  revelation  itself  to  make  known  all  the  "  deep  things  of 
God."  It  has  been  finely  said  by  Vinet,  that  "  the  axioms  of 
men  innocent,  are  the  problems  of  men  fallen."  There  is  a 
limit  to  their  religious  thinking,  not  imposed  by  the  constitu- 
tion, but  superinduced  by  the  state,  of  their  nature.  While  they 
remain  in  that  state,  the  very  same  truth  appears  to  them  to 
be  "  foolishness,"  which  is  found,  after  they  have  undergone 
the  vital  change,  to  be  "the  wisdom  of  God."  Then  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  the  gospel  were  "a  stumblingblock,"  now  they 
are  felt  to  be  "  a  sure  foundation."  And  why  ?  No  new  truths 
have  been  revealed,  no  new  faculties  have  been  imparted,  the 
same  truths  and  the  same  faculties  remain, — but  a  principle  of 
spiritual  life  has  been  imparted,  and  with  spiritual  life  comes 
the  faculty  of  spiritual  vision.  The  "  life"  becomes  the  "  light ;" 
and  thus  that  which  was  "  offensive  "  to  mere  natural  reason, 
is  "  precious"  to  the  same  reason,  renewed  and  enlightened  by 
the  Spirit  of  truth.  Formerly  "  they  were  alienated  from  the 
life  of  God  through  the  ignorance  that  was  in  them,  because  of 
the  blindness  of  their  hearts;"  now  "He  who  commanded  the 
light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  has  shined  into  their  hearts  to 
give  them  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God." 
Formerly  it  might  have  been  said  of  them,  as  of  the  unbeliev- 
ing Jews,   "Their  minds  were  blinded — the  veil  was  upon 
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their  hearts,"  but  now  "  they  have  turned  unto  the  Lord,  and 
the  veil  is  taken  away,"  so  that  "  with  unveiled  face"  they  be- 
hold as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord." 

That  the  actual  state  of  our  moral  nature  must  affect,  to  a 
large  extent,  all  our  conceptions  of  spiritual  things,  is  neces- 
sarily implied  in  the  fact  that  these  conceptions  are  invariably 
formed  according  to  the  analogy  of  our  conscious  experience  ; 
and  hence  we  can  account  at  once  for  the  gross  and  degarding 
views  of  God  which  have  prevailed  universally  among  men  in 
their  fallen  state,  and  for  the  new  and  ever  growing  spiritu- 
ality and  refinement  of  religious  thought  in  the  case  of  those 
who  have  been  "renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds,"  and  who 
" grow  in  knowledge  "  just  in  proportion  as  they  "grow  in 
grace."  And  we  attach  the  greater  importance  to  this  conside- 
ration, in  connection  with  the  question  as  to  the  limits  of  re- 
ligious thought,  not  only  because  it  is  so  clearly  and  promi- 
nently presented  in  Scripture,  but  also  because  we  believe  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  modern  rational- 
ism arises,  not  from  any  theory  respecting  the  philosophy  of 
the  Absolute,  but  from  the  real  inconsistency  of  some  of  the 
truths  of  Scripture  with  the  dictates  of  their  depraved  reason, 
and  their  consequent  inability  to  regard  them  in  any  other 
light  than  as  "foolishness,"  until,  under  the  teaching  of  the 
Word  and  Spirit  of  God  "  they  have  their  eyes  opened,"  and  are 
"  brought  out  of  darkness,  into  his  marvellous  light." 

We  have  said  that  the  three  considerations  to  which  we  have 
referred,  are  all  equally  necessary,  though  in  different  respects, 
to  a  full  view  of  the  "  Limits  of  Religious  Thought ;"  but  we 
are  far  from  thinking  that  any  one  of  them  may  not  be  selected 
for  separate  discussion,  or  that  it  may  not  be  usefully  employed 
as  the  ground  of  a  special  line  of  argument.  Mr  Mansel  has 
mainly  insisted  on  the  first ;  and  in  so  far  as  he  has  set  the 
limits  of  thought  in  general,  and  the  limits  of  religious  thought 
in  particular,  in  a  clear  and  convincing  light,  he  has  constructed 
an  effective  argument  against  rationalism,  and  done  valuable 
service  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

The  only  other  topic  to  which  w^e  think  it  necessary  to  ad- 
vert, is  the  influence  which  his  favourite  system  of  Psychology 
seems  to  have  exerted  in  the  way  of  moulding  and  modifying 
some  of  his  opinions  and  statements  in  regard  to  Theological 
truths.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  discuss  the  merits  of  that 
Psychology,  or  to  pronounce  any  definite  judgment  on  its  claims; 
but  reserving  some  queries  on  that  subject  for  separate  con- 
sideration in  a  subsequent  article,  we  speak  merely  of  its  effect 
in  imparting  its  own  tinge  and  colour  to  not  a  few  of  his  con- 
ceptions and  expressions  in  treating  of  religious  truth.  Some 
such  influence  of  philosophical  opinions,  firmly  held,  on  our 
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modes  of  conceiving  and  expressing  the  doctrines  of  revelation 
itself,  is  natural,  and,  to  some  extent,  unavoidable  ;  but  it  may- 
have  a  tendency  to  modify  our  views  of  these  doctrines  in  such 
a  way  as  seriously  to  affect  our  religious  faith,  and  should, 
therefore,  be  carefully  watched  and  restricted  within  proper 
bounds. 

We  have  little  sympathy  with  Mr  Hansel's  reasoning  in  his 
second  and  third  discourses,  respecting  our  conceptions  of  the 
Infinite  and  Absolute.  We  give  him  full  credit  for  the  reve- 
rential spirit  which  induced  him  to  substitute  these  abstract 
expressions  for  the  name  of  God  (p.  64),  but  this  very  substi- 
tution may  afford  scope  for  vagueness  of  statement,  and  give 
currency  to  defective  or  erroneous  definitions.  We  scarcely 
think  that  Mr  Mansel  would  venture  to  apply  expressly  to  the 
Divine  Being  the  same  observations  which  are  virtually  ap- 
plied to  him  under  cover  of  these  abstractions.  Would  he 
say  that  God  as  an  infinite  or  absolute  being — can  have  no  attri- 
hutes,  and  no  relations,  and  no  consciousness,  and  no  causality, 
because  each  of  these  implies  a  limit  inconsistent  with  the 
infinitude  or  absoluteness  which  we  ascribe  to  Him?  And  if 
he  did  say  so,  might  he  not  be  asked  to  reconsider  and  re- 
adjust his  definitions  of  these  abstractions  before  applying 
them  to  the  nature  and  perfections  of  a  Being  whom  he,  not 
less  than  ourselves,  acknowledges  and  adores  as  the  self- 
existent,  independent,  eternal  Jehovah  ?  It  has  been  well  said 
that  the  whole  system  of  Spinoza  is  wrapt  up  in  his  defini- 
tions. Grant  him  these,  and  his  conclusions  follow  by  strict 
logical  consequence.  May  it  not  be  equally  said  of  Mr  Mansel, 
as  Mr  Calderwood  has  said  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  that 
"  in  treating  of  the  Infinite,  he  has  dealt  with  a  mere  abstrac- 
tion, for  the  knowledge  of  which  no  one  contends — which  does 
not  even  exist ;  and  by  arguments  which  are  sufficiently  valid, 
as  applied  to  the  abstraction  which  he  has  himself  enunciated, 
he  has  seemed  to  establish  the  impossibility  of  our  obtaining 
any  knowledge  of  the  Infinite." — (The  Philosophy  of  the  Ab- 
solute, p.  14<).  Mr  Mansel  has  justly  blamed  the  late  Mr 
Wilberforce  for  making  our  belief  in  the  Incarnation  to  de- 
pend on  our  acceptance  of  the  Realist  theory  of  the  nature  of 
universal  notions,  and  thereby  associating  that  doctrine  "  with 
one  of  the  most  questionable  speculations  of  mediceval  meta- 
physics." Is  there  no  risk  of  falling  into  a  similar  error,  and 
associating  the  doctrines  of  religion  with  "  the  questionable 
speculations  of  modern  metaphysics,"  when  we  substitute  terms 
expressive  of  the  mere  abstractions  of  the  human  mind  for  the 
name  of  the  Divine  Being  ?  Is  it  not  a  doctrine  generally  re- 
cognised since  the  days  of  Berkeley,  that  abstract  existence, 
and  all  other  abstract  notions,  however  inevitable  and  useful, 
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are  utterly  unthinkable,  and  can  only  be  realized  in  conscious- 
ness by  thinking  of  an  individual  object,  and  making  that  the 
sign  or  representative  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs  ?  If  it 
be  said  that  he  speaks  of  God,  not  as  he  is  in  himself,  but  as 
he  is  conceived  by  our  minds,  we  answer  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  value  of  this  distinction  in  other  respects, — and  it  has 
much  value  in  connection  with  the  proof  of  his  incomprehen- 
sible nature, — it  is  still  true  that  God  is  known  only  as  he  is 
conceived  ;  and  that  if  we  cannot  conceive  of  him  as  an  Infi- 
nite Being, — in  the  sense,  not  of  a  Being  without  attributes,  or 
relations,  or  personal  consciousness,  but  of  a  Being  absolutely 
perfect  and  independent,  and  subject  to  no  "  restrictive  con- 
ditions,"— we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  God  at  all.  If  this  sup- 
posed incapacity  of  conceiving  an  infinite  and  absolute  Being 
is  affirmed  of  man  on  the  mere  ground  that  his  faculties  are 
finite,  the  same  incapacity  must  belong  to  the  highest  and 
holiest  seraph ;  nay,  with  reverence  be  it  said,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  on  what  ground  lue  could  ascribe  to  God  himself  a  know- 
ledge of  His  own  infinitude,  if  the  very  conception  of  it  in- 
volves, in  our  minds,  a  manifest  contradiction.  We  demur  to 
the  soundness,  and  greatly  doubt  the  policy  of  an  argument 
which  is  directed  to  shew  that  atheism  or  pantheism  is  the 
inevitable  alternative,  and  that  one  or  other  must  logically 
follow,  from  the  only  conceptions  which  we  are  capable  of  form- 
ing of  an  infinite  Being.  Surely  the  doctrine  of  the  "  Limits  of 
Religious  Thought"  might  be  made  to  rest  on  a  safer  and 
surer  ground. 

We  trace  the  influence  of  his  favourite  philosophy  also,  in 
what  we  cannot  but  regard  as  his  extreme  jealousy  of  all 
reasoning  in  theology.  The  Westminster  Divines  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  combining  the  supreme  authority  of  revelation  as 
the  rule  of  faith,  with  the  free  exercise  of  reason  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  that  rule,  and  the  deductions  which  naturally 
flow  from  it.  "The  whole  counsel  of  God  concerning  all 
things  necessary  for  His  own  glory,  man's  salvation,  faith,  and 
life,  is  either  expressly  set  down  in  Scripture,  or  by  good  and 
necessary  consequence  may  he  deduced  from  Scripture."  In- 
ferential theology,  in  this  sense,  and  to  this  extent,  may  be 
admitted  without  recognising  the  essential  principle  of  Ration- 
alism. It  demands,  no  doubt,  the  most  careful  and  cautious 
treatment,  lest  it  should  degenerate  into  an  unhallowed  criti- 
cism of  the  sacred  text,  or  a  meagre  and  futile  attempt  to 
prove  "  the  reasonableness  of  Christianity."  But  it  cannot  be 
excluded  as  being  altogether  incompetent  or  necessarily  pre- 
sumptuous, without  virtually  interdicting  the  exercise  of  our 
natural  faculties  on  the  truths  which  God  has  been  pleased  to 
reveal,  and  which  He  has  left  us  to  arrange  and  apply  for  our 
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own  guidance,  without  any  formal  or  detailed  directions,  ac- 
cording to  our  ordinary  laws  of  thought  Mr  Mansel,  how- 
ever, seems  to  think  that  reasoning  cannot  be  admitted  at  all, 
unless  it  be  admitted  out  and  out,  and  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  draw  a  line  between  the  reasonings  of  Evangelical 
Divines  in  favour  of  the  necessity  of  an  atonement,  and  those 
of  Socinians  and  other  Rationalists  who  deny  its  very  possibility. 
He  places  the  two  apparently  on  the  same  level,  and  thinks 
that  they  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way. 

"To  select  one  example,"  he  says,  "out  of  many,  the  revealed 
doctrine  of  Christ's  atonement  for  tlie  sins  of  men  has  been  alter- 
nately defended  and  assailed  by  arguments."  "The  Dogmatist  em- 
ploys reason  to  prove,  almost  as  much  as  the  Rationalist  employs  it 
to  disprove.  The  one,  in  the  character  of  an  advocate,  accepts  the 
doctrines  of  revealed  religion  as  conclusions,  but  appeals  to  the  rea- 
son, enlightened  it  may  be  by  revelation,  to  find  premises  to  support 
them.  The  other,  in  the  character  of  a  critic,  draws  his  premises 
from  reason  in  the  first  instance  ;  and  adopting  these  as  his  stan- 
dard, either  distorts  the  revealed  doctrine  into  conformity  with 
them,  or  if  it  obstinately  resists  this  treatment,  sets  it  aside  alto- 
gether. The  one  strives  to  lift  up  reason  to  the  point  of  view 
occupied  by  revelation ;  the  other,  strives  to  bring  down  revelation 
to  the  level  ot  reason."     (Pp.  9,  10). 

Now,  according  to  his  own  shewing,  there  is  a  wide  and 
fundamental  difference  between  the  two  cases.  In  the  one, 
Revelation  is  acknowledged  as  the  supreme  standard  ;  in  the 
other.  Reason  is  appealed  to  as  the  authoritative  arbiter.  In 
the  one.  Reason  is  elevated  to  the  apprehension  of  Divine 
truth  ;  in  the  other,  Revelation  is  degraded  to  the  level  of 
human  opinion.  But  in  addition  to  this,  the  proof  both  of  the 
reality  and  necessity  of  an  atonement  is  left  by  evangelical 
divines  to  depend  entirely  on  the  authority  of  Scripture ;  and 
their  reasonings  about  it  are  directed  either  to  refute  objec- 
tions against  it,  by  shewing  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
general  principles  of  the  Divine  government  and  the  analogy 
of  our  actual  experience,  or  to  prove  that,  while  its  reality 
is  expressly  affirmed,  its  necessity  may  be  inferred  from  the 
other  truths  which  are  also  revealed  in  Scripture  respecting 
the  inexorable  demands  of  divine  justice,  and  the  inflexible 
authority  of  the  divine  law,  and  the  chief  end  of  God  in  all 
His  works,  which  is  the  manifestation  of  His  own  glory, — 
truths  which,  viewed  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  such  a 
propitiation  has  been  actually  provided,  and  with  the  Sa- 
viour's recorded  prayer  that  '*  if  it  were  possible,  the  cup 
might  pass  from  him,''  are  justly  held  to  afford  a  Divine  testi- 
mony on  the  subject.  Indeed,  the  rationale  of  the  Atonement 
is,  to  some  extent,  expressly  revealed,  when  it  is  written  that 
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"  God  set  forth  Christ  as  a  propitiation,  to  declare  his  right- 
eousness for  the  remission  of  sins,  that  he  might  he  just,  and 
the  jiistifier."  And  the  reasonings  of  Evangelical  Divines  in  fa- 
vour of  the  necessity  of  an  Atonement,  on  the  supposition  of  a 
purpose  of  mercy  towards  sinners,  are  intended  merely  to  un- 
fold the  principle  which  is  involved  in  that  pregnant  sentence, 
and  to  connect  it  with  the  immutable  perfections  of  the  Divine 
nature  and  the  inflexible  laws  of  the  Divine  government. 
Whereas  the  reasonings  of  Socinians  and  Rationalists  against 
the  possibility  of  an  atonement,  are  opposed  to  all  the  pas- 
sages which  affirm  its  reality,  while  they  are  founded  on  the 
supremacy  of  reason,  and  the  rejection  of  authority  in  matters 
of  faith.  Surely  the  two  cases  are  widely  different,  and  should 
not  be  placed  on  the  same  level,  or  treated  as  if  they  pos- 
sessed the  same  character. 

Some  other  points  might  be  mentioned,  in  which  Mr  Man- 
seFs  theological  views  have  been  influenced  by  his  philosophi- 
cal theory  ;  but  they  may  be  more  conveniently  considered 
in  connection  with  some  general  questions  which  have  been 
suggested  by   certain   recent  applications  of  philosophy  to 

THEOLOGY. 


Art.  II. — A  Discourse  Commemorative  of  the  History  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  Yale  College,  during  the  first  Century  of 
Us  Existence.  Preached  in  the  College  Chapel,  November 
22,  1857.  With  Notes  and  an  Appendix.  By  George  P. 
Fisher,  Livingston  Professor  of  Divinity.  New  Haven  : 
Thomas  H.  Pease.     1858. 

Any  historical  review  of  the  course  of  any  department  in  Yale 
College  for  the  past  century,  cannot  fail  to  bring  to  light  facts 
of  great  interest  and  importance.  This  is  peculiarly  true  of 
the  history  of  the  Christian  church  and  religion  in  such  an  in- 
stitution during  a  period  so  extended,  so"  critical,  and  so  for- 
mative for  all  public  institutions  in  our  country.  Foremost 
among  these  is  the  church,  in  close  relation  to  which  are  Chris- 
tian colleges,  which,  deriving  their  sap  from  the  church,  seem 
beyond  any  other  public  institutions  to  partake  of  its  life, 
vigour,  and  perpetuity.  The  history  of  the  church  in  these 
seats  of  learning  and  culture,  serves  to  illustrate  the  mutual 
relation  and  reciprocal  influence  of  high  education  and  vital 
Christianity.  On  these  general  grounds,  therefore,  the  friends 
of  religion  and  education  will  acknowledge  their  obligations 
to  Professor  Fisher  for  his  careful  and  dispassionate  survey  of 
the  formation,  growth,  and  vicissitudes  of  the  church  of  Christ 
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in  Yale  College,  and  for  the  many  curious  and  instructive 
facts  which  he  has  rescued  from  oblivion  in  executing  the  task. 

The  topics  which  naturally  come  into  bold  relief  in  such  a 
discourse,  are  religion  in  colleges,  the  best  means  for  its  pro- 
motion, together  with  their  present,  as  compared  with  their 
former,  moral  and  religious  state.  These  subjects  are  of  com- 
manding interest  and  importance.  They  receive  ample  illus- 
tration in  Professor  Fisher's  discourse.  Inviting  as  these 
topics  are,  we  must  pass  them  by  at  this  time. 

There  is  another  topic  which  is  more  or  less  discussed  in  this 
pamphlet,  owing  to  the  peculiar  relation  which  Yale  College 
sustains  to  it.     Says  Professor  Fisher : — 

**  In  recounting  its  religious  history,  it  is  proper  to  notice  wha* 
the  College  has  done  for  theological  science.  The  fathers  of  the  New 
England  theology — Edwards,  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  West,  Smalley,  Em- 
mons, and  Dwight — went  forth  from  Yale.  The  younger  Jonathan 
Edwards  is  the  only  one  of  the  leading  expounders  of  the  New  Divi- 
nity, who  was  educated  elsewhere.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Nassau 
Hall.  The  first  and  most  eminent  of  these,  after  taking  his  degree, 
remained  here  for  several  years  as  resident  graduate,  and  afterwards 
as  tutor.  Here,  in  his  own  judgment,  his  religious  life  began  ;  here 
his  principles  were  formed,  and  he  received  the  discipline  which  pre- 
pared him  to  take  the  highest  rank  in  the  field  of  intellectual  science. 
Bellamy,  who  was  converted  soon  after  leaving  college,  and  Hopkins, 
were  pupils  of  Edwards.  From  Hopkins,  West  derived  his  theology  ; 
Smalley  studied  with  Bellamy,  aud  Emmons  with  Smalley.  These 
men,  and  especially  the  foremost  one  among  them,  who  gave  impulse 
to  all  the  rest,  have  strongly  influenced  the  thinking  of  the  age. 
Whatever  is  distinctive  of  American  theology  as  contrasted  with  the 
general  theology  of  the  church,  may  be  traced  to  them.  .  .  .  The 
leaders  of  the  various  parties  in  theology  among  us,  who  have  con- 
tended in  recent  times,  were  most  of  them  instructed  by  Dr  Dwight, 
and  profess  to  deduce  their  views  from  his  teaching.*  Yale  College 
has  borne  a  theological  stamp  from  the  outset."     Pp.  36,  37. 

"  Now  add  to  these  parties  a  third,  which  arose  later  under  the 
lead  of  President  Edwards,  who  was  graduated  here  about  twenty 
years  before  President  Clap  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  College. 
Its  members  were  the  most  able  and  thorough  adversaries  of  Armi- 
nianism  ;  but  in  the  process  of  defending  the  established  faith;  they 
were  led  to  recast  it  in  new  forms  and  to  change  its  aspect.  Their 
system  thus  originated,  was  termed  the  New  Divinity,  and  in  later 
times  has  received  the  name  of  New  England  Theology.  The  younger 
President  Edwards  has  enumerated  ten  'improvements'  on  the  theo- 

*  Foremost  araong  these,  as  most  of  oui-  readers  are  aware,  were  Drs  Tyler 
and  Taylor,  both  deceased  since  the  publication  of  Professor  Fisher's  discourse, 
and  both  graduates  of  Yale  College.  To  these  may  be  added,  Dr  Griffin,  and 
Professor  Stuart,  among  the  dead ;  Drs  Hewit,  and  Harvey,  and  Drs  Lyman, 
and  Edward  Beecher,  Dr  Bacon,  and  Dr  Bushnell,  among  the  living,  as  graduates 
of  Yale  College,  who  have  been  conspicuous  in  the  theological  discussions  of 
New  England. 
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logy  of  his  day,  made  by  his  father  and  his  father's  followers.  In 
truth,  however,  thsir  distinction^  especially  at  the  outset,  was  not  so  much 
in  the  circumstance  that  they  broached  new  opinions,  as  in  the /act  that 
their  views  were  tlie  result  of  independent  rejiection,  and  were  main- 
tained on  philosophical  grounds"     P.  7. 

The  election  of  Dr  D  wight  to  the  Presidency  of  Yale  College, 
marked  the  triumph  in  New  England  of  the  Edwardean  theo- 
logy. According  to  Dr  Hopkins,  there  were  in  1756  "  not 
more  than  four  or  five  who  espoused  the  sentiments  which 
have  since  been  called  the  Edwardean  or  New  Divinity ;  and 
since,  after  some  improvement  had  been  made  upon  them, 
Hopkintonian  or  Hopkinsian  sentiments.  In  1773  they  had 
increased  to  forty  or  fifty.  In  1777,  under  date  of  November 
7th,  we  find  the  following  passage  in  Dr  Stiles's  diary  :* 

"  Rev,  Mr  Edwards,  of  New  Haven, f  tells  me  there  are 
three  parties  in  Connecticut  all  pleased  with  my  election,  viz., 
Arminians,  who,  he  said,  were  a  small  party  ;  the  New  Divinity 
gentlemen,  (of  whom,  he  said,  he  was  called  one,)  who  were 
larger,  he  said,  hut  still  small  ;  and  the  main  body  of  the 
ministers  which,  he  said,  were  Calvinistic."  In  a  letter 
written  in  1796,  Hopkins  informs  us,  that  "among  the  advo- 
cates of  the  New  Divinity  were  included  more  than  one  hun- 
dred in  the  ministry."  Whether  the  ministry  of  Connecticut, 
or  New  England,  or  North  America,  he  does  not  say. 

Professor  Fisher  further  quotes  President  Stiles,  as  saying  in 
17b7:-. 

"It  has  been  the  ton  to  direct  students  in  divinity,  these  thirty 
years  past,  to  read  the  Bible,  President  Edwards,  Dr  Bellamy,  and 
Mr  Hopkins's  writings ;  and  this  was  a  pretty  good  sufficiency  of 
reading.  But  now  the  younger  class,  but  yet  in  full  vigour,  suppose 
they  see  further  than  these  oracles,  and  are  disposed  to  become  oracles 
themselves,  and  wish  to  write  theology,  and  have  their  own  books 
come  into  vogue.  The  very  New  Divinity  gentlemen  say,  they  per- 
ceive a  disposition  among  several  of  their  brethren  to  struggle  for 
pre-eminence ;  particularly  Dr  Edwards  (the  younger),  Mr  Trum- 
bull, Mr  Smalley,  Mr  Judson,  Mr  Spring,  Mr  Robinson,  Mr  Strong 
of  Hartford,  Mr  D  wight,  Mr  Emmons,  and  others.  They  all  want 
to  be  Luthers." 

Our  author  winds  up  this  theological  retrospect  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms  : — 

"  By  a  variety  of  agencies,  the  party  professing  the  ancient  Calvin- 
ism and  eschewing  '  the  improvements '  of  the  New  Divinity,  has  been 
quite  obliterated  in  New  England.  Eighty  years  ago,  the  followers 
of  President  Edwards  %  among  the  Calviuistic  clergy,  were  said  by 

*  Dr  Stiles  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Dr  Dwight  ia  the  Presidency  of 
Yale  College. 

t  The  younger  Jonathan  Edwards. 

X  Not  Edwards'  followers  exactly,  but  New  Divinity  men. 
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his  son,  the  younger  President,  to  be  few  in  number.  At  present 
there  are  some  who  are  scarcely  aware  that  there  ever  was  a  time, 
since  his  death,  when  the  Galvinists  of  New  England  did  not  regard 
President  Edwards  as  the  most  authoritative  expounder  of  their  prin- 
ciples. His  theology,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied,  had  from  the  begin- 
ning the  respect  of  many  who  refused  to  adopt  the  additions  2^roposed 
by  his  discijjles.  It  is  still  a  mooted  point  among  the  interpreters  of  his 
writings,  vihether  he  deviated  from  Calvin  in  any  thing  except  modes  of 
statement:'     Pp.  80-82. 

We  have  quoted  at  this  length  from  this  pamphlet  in  order 
that  our  readers  may  see  for  themselves,  first,  that  intelligent 
and  candid  men,  such  as  Professor  Fisher  shews  himself  in  this 
discourse,  and  as  we  personally  know  him  to  be,  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  class  the  various  speculative  systems  that  have,  or  have 
had,  currency  in  New  England,  under  the  title  of  New  Divi- 
nity, or  the  still  more  conveniently  respectable  but  indefinite 
designation  of  New  England  theology,  as  Edwardean,  or  as 
products  of  the  school  of  which  President  Edwards  was  leader; 
and  secondly,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  channels  of 
mental  association  throujih  which  dispassionate  and  honest 
minds,  with  a  one-sided  view  of  the  subject,  can  be  led  to  con- 
nect the  name  of  Edwards  with  a  set  of  opinions  which  he 
gained  his  chief  celebrity  in  demolishing.  The  animus  of  the 
foregoing  extracts,  certainly  the  impression  they  convey  to  the 
reader,  whether  designed  or  undesigned,  is  that  Edwards  was 
the  father  and  leader  of  that  theological  party  which  includes 
Hopkins,  Emmons,  and  Taylor,  and  that  the  various  peculiari- 
ties of  these  and  other  men,  which  have  had  currency  in  the 
country  under  the  assumed  title  of  New  England  theology,  are 
developments  of  Edwards's  system,  and  may  lawfully  protect 
themselves  with  the  shield  of  his  mighty  name.  It  is  quite 
time  that  this  claim  should  be  investigated  and  settled.  The 
propounders  and  abettors  of  all  the  ephemeral  schemes  of  di- 
vinity that  have  successively  risen  to  notoriety  in  the  Congre- 
gational and  Presbyterian  bodies  of  our  country,  have  succes- 
sively and  confidently  made  it,  as  if  it  were  as  certain  as  that 
Edwards  wrote  theology  at  all. 

I.  We  propose  to  prove  that  Edwards  held  and  devoted  his 
labours  to  prove  the  doctrines  commonly  known  as  Old  Cal- 
vinism, with  the  single  exception  theologically,  that  he  taught 
Stapfer's  scheme  of  the  mediate  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  ;  and 
with  the  further  qualification,  that  he  held  an  eccentric  philo- 
sophical theory  of  the  nature  of  virtue,  as  consisting  wholly  in 
love  to  being  in  general.  This  was  invented  as  a  corrective  of 
the  theory  which  founds  moral  excf>llence  in  self-love.  Neither 
of  these  peculiarities,  however,  was  allowed  to  act  upon  or 
modify  other  parts  of  his  theology.     Their  connection  with  the 
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subsequent  forms  of  New  Divinity,  we  shall  indicate  before  we 
close.  We  think  it  easy  to  shew,  however,  that  the  distinctive 
features  of  this  New  Divinity,  in  all  its  successive  forms,  are 
utterly  abhorrent  to  his  entire  system.  They  have  no  more 
place  in  Edwards  than  in  Turrettin,  or  the  Westminster  stan- 
dards. On  all  these  and  other  points,  with  the  single  exception 
of  mediate  imputation  above  noted,  it  was  his  great  labour, 
not  to  subvert  but  to  vindicate  the  doctrines  of  those  stan- 
dards, not  merely  in  some  vague  substance  thereof,  but  in  their 
most  exact  and  literal  import.  And  even  in  regard  to  original 
sin,  his  theory  enabled  him  to  say  in  the  most  literal  sense, 
"  we  sinned  in  him  and  fell  with  him  in  the  first  transgression." 
He  held,  as  a  few  now  hold,  that  the  posterity  of  Adam  as 
branches  did  what  he  their  root  did,  literally,  not  representa- 
tively according  to  catholic  Calvinism,  and  in  our  belief,  the 
Bible.  In  this,  however,  as  elsewhere,  he  did  not  think  of  him- 
self as  discovering  any  new  Edwardean  theology.  He  avowedly 
takes  the  idea  from  Stapfer.  In  his  concluding  summation  of 
the  points  which  are  vindicated  and  corroborated  by  his  great 
treatise  on  the  Will,  he  specifies  among  others  the  following: — * 

"  The  things  which  have  been  said,  obviate  some  of  the  chief  ob- 
jections of  Arminians  against  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  the  total  de- 
pravity and  corruption  of  human  nature,  whereby  his  heart  is  wholly 
under  the  power  of  sin,  and  he  is  utterly  unable,  without  the  inter- 
position of  sovereign  grace,  savingly  to  love  God,  believe  in  Christ, 
or  do  any  thing  that  is  truly  good  and  acceptable  in  God's  sight." 

He,  indeed,  says,  that  the  objections  to  such  inability  have 
been  obviated  by  proving  it  a  moral  inability,  and  so  inexcus- 
able. But  the  same  thing  is  said  by  Owen,  Turrettin,  Pictet, 
and  the  older  theologians.  By  moral  inability  he  meant  not 
such  an  inability  as  is  consistent  with  the  declaration  that  the 
unregenerate,  as  New  Divinity  men  have  uniformly  taught, 
are,  in  any  real  sense,  truly  able  to  obey  the  gospel  without 
sovereign  grace.  He  meant,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that 
they  are  "  utterly  unable"  to  do  this.  This  is  the  unvarying, 
unqualified  language  and  spirit  of  his  theology  and  his  sermons 
— ^just  as  clearly  so  as  of  those  of  John  Owen.  His  great  trea- 
tises on  the  Will  and  Original  Sin  were  written  to  establish, 
not  to  dilute,  this  doctrine. 

He  proceeds  to  say,  that  his  treatise  obviates  the  objection 
of  the  Arminians  to  efficacious  grace  ;  which  mainly  amounted 
to  this,  "  that  it  is  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  virtue,  that  it 
should  be  wrought  in  the  heart  by  the  determining  power  and 
efficacy  of  another,  instead  of  its  being  owing  to  a  self-moving 
power ;  because  not  the  person  in  whom  it  is  wrought  is  the 

*  Edwards's  Works,  New  York  edition.  Vol.  II  p.  282,  et.seq.  Our  refe- 
rences will  all  be  to  the  New  York  edition  of  his  Works, 
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determining  author  of  it,  but  God  that  wrought  it  in  \\\m." 
Now  this  notion  that  the  sinner's  change  in  regeneration  must 
be  caused  by  his  own  will,  not  another's,  else  his  repentance 
and  faith  would  not  be  his  own,  but  God's,  who  wrought  it  in 
him,  was  one  of  the  most  familiar,  constant,  and  distinctive,  in 
the  New-school  preaching  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

In  like  manner  he  claims  to  have  demolished  the  various 
vulgar  objections  to  the  doctrines  of  God's  universal  and  ab- 
solute decree,  and  of  absolute,  eternal,  personal  election  ;  such 
as,  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  use  of  the  means  of  grace, 
or  the  reasonableness  of  rewards  and  punishments,  that  they 
make  God  the  author  of  sin,  and  imply  a  contradiction  between 
his  secret  and  revealed  will. 

But  what  shews  conclusively  that  Edwards  understood  him- 
self to  have  been  confirming,  not  modifying  or  improving,  old 
Calvinism,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Will,  is  the  following  conse- 
quence which  he  deduces  from  it. 

"  From  these  things  it  will  inevitably  follow,  that  however  CI  r'st 
in  some  sense  may  be  said  to  die  for  all,  and  to  redeem  all  visible 
Christians,  yea,  the  whole  world,  by  his  death  ;  yet  there  must  be 
something  particular  in  the  design  of  his  death,  with  respect  to  such 

as  he  intended  should  be  actually  saved  thereby God 

pursues  a  proper  design  of  the  salvation  of  the  elect  in  giving  Christ 
to  die,  and  prosecutes  such  a  design  with  respect  to  no  other  most 
strictly  speaking ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  God  should  prosecute  any 
other  design  than  only  such  as  he  has ;  he  does  not,  in  the  highest 
propriety  and  strictness  of  speech,  pursue  a  design  that  he  has  not. 
And  indeed  such  a  particularity  and  limitation  of  redemption  will  as 
infallibly  follow  from  the  doctrine  of  God's  foreknowledge  as  from 
that  of  the  decree." 

There  is  no  subject  in  regard  to  which  the  improvements  of 
New  England  theology  have  been  more  vaunted,  than  the  penal 
nature  of  Christ's  sufferings,  the  imputation  of  his  righteous- 
ness to  believers,  of  their  sin  or  guilt  to  him,— in  short,  all 
that  belongs  to  the  old  idea  of  Christ's  standing  in  our  law- 
place.  It  boasts  of  having  cleared  theology  of  these  perplexi- 
ties and  incumbrances.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that  Edwards 
strenuously  maintained  and  defended  them. 

"  The  first  thing  necessary  to  be  done  is,  that  the  Son  of  God 
should  become  our  representative  and  surety,  and  so  be  substituted 
in  the  sinner's  room.  .  .  .  Who  would  liave  thought  of  a  person 
of  infinite  glory  representing  sinful  worms,  that  had  made  themselves 
by  sin  infinitely  provoking  and  abominable  !  For  if  the  Son  of  God  be 
substituted  in  the  sinner's  room,  then  his  sin  must  he  cliarged  upon 
him  ;  he  will  thereby  take  tJie  guilt  of  the  sinner  upon  himself;  he  must 
be  subject  to  the  same  law  that  man  was,  both  as  to  the  commands 
and  threaten ings.     .     .     ,     Again,  if  the  Son  of  God  be  substituted 
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in  the  sinner's  stead,  then  he  comes  under  the  sinner's  obligation  to 
suffer  the  punishment  which  man's  sin  had  deserved."    Vol.  vii.  p.  71. 

After  asserting  that  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness 
is  a  gospel  doctrine,  he  says, — 

*'  B}'  that  righteousness  being  imputed  to  us,  is  meant  no  other 
than  this,  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  accepted  for  us,  and  ad- 
mitted instead  of  that  perfect  inherent  righteousness  which  ought  to 
be  in  ourselves.  Christ's  perfect  righteousness  shall  be  reckoned  to 
our  account,  so  that  we  shall  have  the  benefit  of  it,  as  though  we  had 
performed  it  ourselves.  And  so  we  suppose  that  a  title  to  eternal 
life  is  given  us  as  the  reward  of  this  righteousness.  The  Scripture 
uses  the  word  impute  in  this  sense,  viz.,  for  reckoning  any  thing  be- 
longing to  any  person  to  anotlier  person's  account." 

In  proof,  he  compares  Philemon  18,  with  Rom.  v.  ]S,  in  which 
the  original  eXXoysoj  is  translated,  in  the  one  case,  impute,  in 
the  other,  put  to  the  account  of. 

"  The  opposers  of  this  doctrine  suppose  that  there  is  an  absurdity 
in  supposing  that  God  imputes  Christ's  obedience  to  us  ;  it  is  to  sup- 
pose that  God  is  mistaken,  and  thinks  we  performed  that  obedience 
which  Christ  performed.  But  why  cannot  that  righteousness  be 
reckoned  to  our  account,  and  be  accej^ted  for  us  without  any  such 
absurdity  ?  .  .  .  Why  may  not  his  obeying  the  law  of  God  be 
as  rationally  reckoned  to  our  account,  as  his  suffering  the  penalty  of 
the  law."     Vol.  v.  pp.  394-5. 

"  Justification  is  manifestly  a  forensic  terra,  as  the  word  is  used  in 
Scripture,  and  a  judicial  thing,  or  the  act  of  a  judge,  so  that  if  a  per- 
son should  be  justified  without  a  righteousness,  the  judgment  would 

not  be  according  to  truth So  that  our  judge  cannot  justify  us, 

unless  he  sees  a  perfect  righteousness  some  way  belonging  to  us,  either 
performed  by  ourselves,  or  by  another,  and  justly  and  duly  reckoned 
to  our  account."     Pp.  397-9. 

"  Believers  are  represented  in  Scripture  as  being  so  in  Christ  that 
they  are  legally  one."     P.  399. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  New  England  theology, 
(especially  the  later  forms  of  it),  "as  contrasted  with  the  gene- 
ral theology  of  the  Church,"  lies  in  its  persistent  refusal  to  re- 
cognise in  the  word  guilt  any  meaning  but  personal  moral  ill- 
desert,  and  in  reasoning  against  the  old  theology,  as  if  it  em- 
ployed the  term  in  the  same  sense,  which  is  now  its  more  com- 
mon popular  acceptation.  Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  reason  down  the 
old  theology,  by  attaching  to  its  language  a  meaning  which  it 
never  bore.  The  old  meaning  of  the  word  guilt,  as  found  in 
creeds  and  books  of  theology,  was  obnoxiousness  to  punishment, 
which  indeed  is  the  result  of  moral  ill-desert,  either  in  a  princi- 
pal, or  substitute  and  representative.  Such  is  its  scriptural  use, 
when  it  is  said,  "  all  the  world  may  become  guilty  u-7rodr/,og  be- 
fore God,"    (Rom.  iii.  19).      "  He  is  guilty  svo^og  of  death," 

VOL.  VIII. — NO.  XXVIT.  S 
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(Matt.  xxvL  66).  In  this  sense  Edwards  used  it  in  reference 
to  these  subjects.  His  words  are,  "  Christ,  by  suffering  the 
penalty,  and  so  making  atonement  for  us,  only  removes  the 
guilt  of  our  sins."  "  When  he  had  undertaken  to  stand  in  our 
stead,  he  was  looked  upon  and  treated  as  though  he  were  guilty 
with  our  guilt ;  and  by  bearing  the  penalty,  he  did,  as  it  were, 
free  himself  from  this  guilt."  P.  396. 

A  very  important  question  of  practical  divinity  which  sepa- 
rates New  England  theology  from  the  "  general  theology  of  the 
church,"  is  whether  faith  in  Christ  is  before  and  conditional  to 
repentance,  or  repentance  is  before  and  conditional  to  faith ; 
not  indeed  in  the  order  of  time,  but  the  order  of  nature.  As 
to  the  order  of  time,  and  as  concerns  actual  existence,  each  sup- 
poses the  other.  Faith  must  exert  itself  in  repentance — repent- 
ance must  have  faith  for  its  root.  The  sun  and  its  radiance 
suppose  each  other  ;  but  the  sun  is  before  and  in  order  to  its 
rays.  Now  the  New  England  theology,  "  as  contrasted  with 
the  general  theology  of  the  church,"  has  largely  maintained 
that  love  and  repentance  are  the  antecedents  of  faith  in  the 
soul.*  The  church  theology  held  that  there  was  no  genuine 
repentance,  which  does  not  proceed  from  a  believing  "  appre- 
hension of  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ."  So  Edwards  condemns 
the  ignorance  of  those  who  suppose  "  that  the  repentance  by 
which  remission  of  sins  is  obtained,  can  be  completed  without 
any  respect  to  Christ,  or  application  of  the  mind  to  the  Me- 
diator, who  alone  has  made  atonement  for  sin Evan- 
gelical repentance  is  an  humiliation  for  sin  before  God.  But 
the  sinner  never  comes  and  humbles  himself  before  God  in  any 
other  repentance,  but  that  which  includes  hoping  in  his  mercy 
for  remission.  If  sorrow  be  not  accompanied  with  that,  there 
will  be  no  coming  to  God  in  it,  but  a  flying  further  from  him/' 
Pp.  432-3. 

Another  distinctive  feature  of  the  new  theology,  closely 
related  to  the  foregoing,  as  "  contrasted  with  the  general  theo- 
logy of  the  church,"  is  found  in  the  doctrine,  that  evangelical 
feelings,  affections,  and  purposes  precede  and  give  rise  to  that 
spiritual  illumination,  or  perception  of  the  beauty  and  glory 
of  divine  things,  which  the  Bible  everywhere  ascribes  to  the 
saint.  Whereas  the  standard  doctrine  has  been,  that  while 
spiritual  illumination  and  spiritual  feeling  are  contemporane- 
ous in  fact,  yet,  in  the  order  of  nature,  spiritual  light  is  before 
and  conditional  to  spiritual  feeling.  In  effectual  calling,  the 
"enlightening  of  the  mind"  is  requisite  to  '*  the  renewing  of 
the  will."     The  former  is  the  condition  of  the  latter,  not  the 

*  Smalley,  one  of  the  most  moderate  and  judicious  of  these  divines,  says  : 
"  An  apprehension  of  pardoning  mercy  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  the  first 
feelings  of  true  repentance." — Sermon  from  Acts  iii.  19. 
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latter  of  the  former.  This  arises  from  the  very  structure  of 
the  soul,  whereby  the  understanding  is  the  faculty  of  guidance, 
and  it  can  only  love  and  choose  what  it  apprehends  as  in  some 
sense  lovely  and  desirable.  Whoever  desires  to  understand 
Edwards's  view  on  this  subject  may  consult  the  fourth  book 
of  the  "  Treatise  on  Religious  Affections."  The  very  title  of  it 
is,  "  gracious  affections  arise  from  the  mind  being  enlightened 
rightly  and  spiritually  to  apprehend  divine  things."  The  first 
sentence  reads  thus,  "  holy  affections  are  not  heat  without 
light;  but  evermore  arise  from  some  information  of  the  un- 
derstanding, some  spiritual  instruction  that  the  mind  receives, 
some  light  or  actual  knowledge."  It  is  not  inconsistent  with 
this  that  he  sometimes  speaks  of  this  spiritual  discernment,  as 
a  *'  sense  of  the  heart.''  For  the  heart,  the  whole  emotional, 
affective,  and  voluntary  power,  in  Edwards's  view,  and  in  truth, 
acts  in  view  of  the  light  furnished  by  the  understanding.  It 
is  an  assthetic  apprehension,  the  nature  of  which  is  that  the 
perception  of  beauty  is  followed  by  pleasurable  emotions.  So 
he  says,  spiritual  understanding  primarily  consists  in  this 
sense  or  taste  of  the  moral  beauty  of  divine  things.  It  is  be- 
cause taste  is,  whether  literary,  moral,  or  spiritual,  like  con- 
science, both  intellectual  and  emotional  in  its  workings,  that 
it  and  its  operations  are  sometimes  spoken  of  in  one  aspect, 
sometimes  in  the  other.  But  this  does  not  alter  the  fact,  that 
the  perception  of  the  understanding  is  the  antecedent  ground 
of  the  emotion. 

That  men  are  not  born  sinless,  that  dispositions  to  sin  or 
holiness  are  themselves  sinful  or  holy,  is  constantly  main- 
tained in  the  treatise  on  Original  Sin,  the  former  throughout, 
the  latter  especially  in  Part  II.,  Chapter  1. 

By  that  class  of  divines  who  maintain  the  native  sinlessness 
of  man,  it  is  often  mentioned  as  a  peculiarity  of  Edwards's 
theology  which  lends  countenance  to  their  own,  that  he  held 
depravity  to  be  not  any  positive  creation  of  God,  but  to  origi- 
nate in  a  privative  cause,  viz.,  the  withholding  of  divine  influ- 
ences. But  Edwards  did  not  deem  this  view  at  all  a  discovery 
of  his  own.  He  regarded  it  as  pertaining  to  the  common 
theology  of  the  church.  He  says:  "It  is  agreeable  to  the 
sentiments  of  our  best  divines,  that  all  sin  comes  originally 
from  a  defective  or  privative  cause."  But  the  absence  of 
that  principle  of  love  to  God,  arising  from  the  withdrawment 
of  God's  presence,  leaves  the  lower  principles  in  that  ara^ia 
and  awfhia,  that  want  of  conformity  to  the  law  of  God,  which 
the  Bible  and  the  creeds,  with  Edwards,  pronounce  sin. 
While  this  deprives  the  later  new  theology  of  all  sanction 
from  Edwards,  it  for  ever  separates  him  from  another  sort 
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represented  by  Emmons,  who  ascribe  all  sin  to  the  immediate 
efficiency  of  God. 

In  view  of  all  this,  we  submit  to  all  candid  minds,  whether 
it  is  not  proved  beyond  fair  dispute,  that  Edwards  differed  in 
no  respect  from  the  "general  theology  of  the  church,"  except, 
with  Stapfer  and  a  small  body  of  Reformed  divines,  in  assert- 
ing the  mediate,  as  distinguished  from  the  immediate,  impu- 
tation of  Adam's  sin :  and  whether  the  various  speculative 
systems  that  have  successively  risen  and  decayed  under  the 
title  of  New  England  Theology,  can,  with  even  a  show  of 
justice,  be  ranked  as  of  the  school  of  this  great  divine,  or 
claim  the  shield  of  his  authority. 

II.  The  younger  Edwards  enumerates  ten  improvements 
which  he  contends  his  father,  and  those  whom  he  calls  his 
followers,  made  in  theology.*  Some  of  these  have  reference 
to  his  philosophical  views  of  the  nature  of  virtue  ;  and  besides 
being  somewhat  overstated,  are  philosophical  rather  than 
directly  theological.  We  shall  return  to  this  in  due  time. 
Some  other  points  represented  as  improvements,  had  long 
been  among  the  common  places  of  theology.  Thus  the  second 
and  fourth  on  Liberty,  Necessity,  and  the  Origin  of  Evil, 
entirely  depend  upon  that  view  of  will  which  reduces  all 
necessity  in  the  moral  acts  of  men,  to  the  simple  certainty 
that  they  will  be  what  they  are  and  not  otherwise.  Turrettin, 
for  example,  in  dealing  with  the  question,  whether  the  decree 
of  God  brings  with  it  a  necessity  of  the  events  decreed,  in 
regard  to  acts  of  will,  expressly  puts  out  of  the  discussion,  1. 
Absolute  and  physical  necessity,  which  pertains  to  causes  in 
their  own  nature  determined  to  one  event  and  that  only,  as, 
for  example,  the  necessity  by  which  fire  burns,  or  the  sun 
shines.  2.  The  necessity  of  compulsion  by  a  cause  external 
to  the  will  which  forcibly  counteracts  it :  and  says,  that  the 
question  only  respects  a  hypothetical  necessity,  consisting  in 
the  connection  of  antecedent  and  consequent,  with  respect  to 
the  certainty  of  the  event,  and  its  futurition  by  virtue  of  the 
decree,  which  he  asserts.t  It  is  not  easy  to  state  the  doctrine 
of  Edwards  on  this  point  more  exactly.  The  novelty  of  his 
treatise  lies  not  in  the  position  it  takes  and  defends,  but  in 
the  multitude  of  proofs,  the  fecundity  and  cogency  of  the 
arguments  by  which  he  maintained  it ;  making  it,  in  the 
main,  impregnable  to  all  subsequent  assaults. 

Edwards  the  younger,  in  treating  of  this  alleged  improve- 

*  See  Dwight's  Biography  of  Edwards  the  elder.  Edwards's  "Works,  Vol.  i. 
p.  613,  et  seq. 

t  Sed  quaeritur  de  necessitate  hypothetica  et  consequentiae,  respectu  certitu- 
dinig  cventus  et  futuritionis  ex  decreto;  quam  asserimus.  Turrettin;  Loc. 
Quart.     QutBSt.  IV. 
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ment,  represents  that  even  the  Westminster  Assembly  were 
groping  in  darkness  on  this  subject,  because  they  say  our  first 
parents  fell  in  consequence  of  "  being  left  to  the  liberty  of  their 
own  willf;"  and  that  by  God's  foreordination,  "  the  contingency 
of  second  causes  is  not  taken  away  but  rather  established  !  " 
These  divines,  says  he,  "  unquestionably  meant  that  our  first 
parents,  at  least,  in  the  instance  of  their  fall,  acted  from  self- 
determination,  and  by  mere  contingence  or  chance."  He  might 
as  well  have  said,  that  he  or  his  father  meant  that  men  sin  by 
chance,  because  they  sin  freely  ;  and  their  acts,  though  certain 
in  themselves,  are  no  less  certainly  contingent  on  the  way  in 
which  they  choose  ;  while  again  it  is  quite  certain  that  this  is 
contingent  on  their  pleasure. 

The  fifth  improvement  claimed  regards  the  atonement.  But 
this,  like  several  which  succeed  it,  is  claimed  not  directly  for 
Edwards  himself,  but  for  his  '^  followers/'  The  only  error 
here  is  that  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  expose  in  reference 
to  this  whole  subject.  Herein  they  were  not  his  followers,  but 
the  antagonists  of  that  general  theology  of  the  church  which 
he  so  ably  vindicated. 

The  next  point  respects  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  and 
of  Christ's  righteousness.  The  improvements  in  regard  to  these 
he  also  claims  for  the  followers  of  Edwards.  The  most  note- 
worthy thing  here  is  his  statement  of  the  difiiculty  which  these 
followers  found  in  the  old  doctrine.  It  was  this.  They  assumed 
that  to  reckon  anything  to  the  account  of  another,  is  just  the 
same  as  to  reckon  or  think  it  his  inherent  or  personal  property  ; 
and  hence,  to  use  their  own  term,  that  to  impute  Christ's 
righteousness  to  the  believer,  is  literally  and  personally  to 
"  transfer  "it  to  him.  "  How,"  asks  he,  "  can  the  righteous- 
ness or  good  conduct  of  one  person  be  the  righteousness  or 
good  conduct  of  another  ?  How  can  God,  who  is  omniscient, 
and  cannot  mistake,  reckon,  judge,  or  think  it  to  be  the  con- 
duct of  that  other  V  It  is  a  short  way  of  demolishing-  a  doc- 
trine, first  to  misconceive  and  then  misrepresent  it.  But  how 
so  clear  a  head  as  this  writer  possessed  could  have  studied  his 
father's  writings,  as  already  quoted,  and  entertained  this  mis- 
conception, we  do  not  understand  ;  much  less  why,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  class  of  subjects,  those  who  cherish  such  mis- 
conceptions should  rank  themselves  as  "  followers"  of  the  great 
divine. 

The  next  improvement  claimed  is  not  attributed  to  Edwards 
but  to  Hopkins,  and  refers  to  his  peculiar  views  in  regard  to 
the  unregenerate,  and  the  instructions  to  be  given  them.  All 
that  is  peculiar  in  these  is  far  enough  from  Edwardean,  and 
has  for  the  most  part  died  out  of  the  new  theology  itself. 
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The  eighth  improvement  claimed  is  ascribed  to  Edwards 
liimself.  It  regards  the  nature  of  experimental  religion,  as 
elucidated  in  his  great  work  on  the  Afiections.  No  one  ques- 
tions the  consummate  ability  of  this  treatise,  or  that  it  unfolded 
the  distinctive  and  constituent  elements  of  evangelical  religion 
with  extraordinary  perspicuity  and  force  ;  or  that  it  set  some 
sides  of  the  subject  in  a  clearer  light  than  had  been  done 
before.  The  same  thing  is  true,  to  some  extent,  of  every  work 
of  permanent  value  on  this  or  any  other  subject.  It  was  true 
of  Shepard's  "  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,"  and  FlaveFs 
*'  Touchstone,"  from  which  Edwards  so  largely  quotes.  It  was 
true  of  Edwards's  discourses  on  "  Justification  by  Faith/'  To 
set  known  principles  in  a  stronger  light,  with  new  defences 
against  new  forms  of  antagonistic  error,  or  with  a  more  ade- 
quate and  effective  application,  is  one  thing.  To  bring  to 
light  radically  new  truths,  previously  unknown  or  unregarded, 
is  quite  another.  The  younger  Edwards  says  : — "  The  accounts 
of  Christian  affection  and  experience  which  had  before  been 
given,  both  by  American  and  European  writers,  were  general, 
indiscriminate,  and  confused.  They  seldom,  if  ever,  distin- 
guished the  exercises  of  self-love,  natural  conscience,  and  other 
natural  principles  of  the  human  mind,  under  conviction  of 
divine  truth,  from  those  of  the  new  nature  given  in  regenera- 
tion." (The  italics  are  his.)  Marvellous  as  this  statement  is, 
it  is  only  more  marvellous  that  it  could  have  been  made  by  one 
who  had  read  the  "  Treatise  on  the  Affections,"  and  the  quota- 
tions from  Shepard,  Flavel,  Preston,  Owen,  Calvin,  &c.,  in  the 
foot  notes.  He  might  as  well  say  that  Dickinson  had  improved 
upon  the  theology  of  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  because  he  had 
ably  explained  and  defended  the  Five  Points. 

The  ninth  point  respects  disinterested  affection.  Especial 
reference  is  had  doubtless  to  Edwards's  theory  of  the  nature  of 
virtue,  and  the  development  and  application  of  that  theory  by 
Hopkins.  Here  the  simplest  summation  of  the  truth  is,  that 
the  **  new  things  are  not  true,  and  the  true  things  are  not  new." 
So  far  as  the  scheme  makes  virtue  a  mere  means  of  happiness, 
whether  to  ourselves  or  others,  or  to  "  being  in  general ;"  so  far 
as  it  resolves  all  virtue  into  benevolence ;  so  far  as  it  makes  a 
due  regard  to  our  own  happiness  inconsistent  with  or  not 
requisite  to  holiness,  it  is  contradicted  by  Scripture  and  the 
universal  conscience  of  our  race.  So  far,  it  has  long  been  ab- 
jured by  the  new  theology  itself,  and  in  its  place  the  opposite 
extreme  of  reducing  all  moral  goodness  to  some  form  of  self- 
love,  or  means  of  happiness  to  the  agent,  has  been  widely 
adopted.  This  latter  scheme  was  earnestly  and  ably  defended 
by  the  most  distinguished  modern  improver  of  theology  in  New 
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England,  the  late  Dr  Taylor.  It  is,  however,  already  on  the 
wane  even  among  his  disciples.*  So  far,  however,  as  Edwards 
and  Hopkins  meant  to  teach  that  pure  religious  affections, 
without  excluding,  have  an  origin  higher  than  self-love ;  that 
their  direct  and  immediate  object  is  the  excellency  of  moral 
goodness  as  such,  of  God  and  of  divine  things,  and  not  merely 
our  own  selfish  advantage  or  enjoyment,  they  taught  what  is 
true  and  important  indeed,  but  not  what  was  new ;  simply  an 
old  and  precious  truth  which  we  have  often  been  obliged  to 
defend  against  the  later  champions  of  new  divinity. 

The  last  improvement  which  he  attributes  to  his  father, 
"and  those  who  adopt  his  views,"  pertains  to  regeneration. 
"  It  is  their  opinion  (says  he),  that  the  intellect  and  the  sensi- 
tive faculties  are  not  the  immediate  subject  of  any  change  in 
regeneration.  They  believe,  however,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  change  which  the  renewed  heart  experiences,  and  of  its  re- 
conciliation to  God,  light  breaks  in  upon  the  understanding. 
The  subject  of  regeneration  sees,  therefore,  the  glory  of  God's 
character,  and  the  glory  of  all  divine  truth.''  We  think  it  has 
been  abundantly  shewn,  that  whoever  may  hold  this  opinion, 
Edwards,  *'  and  those  who  adopt  his  views,"  are  not  among  the 
number.  It  has  characterised  New  England  theology  through 
all  its  improvements,  since  it  took  a  distinctive  name  and  bias 
from  the  decisive  innovations  of  the  younger  Edwards.  The 
Scriptures  teach  with  the  "  general  theology  of  the  church," 
that  we  are  "  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  the  mind  "  as 
such,  not  exclusively  in  any  one  part,  but  in  all  its  parts,  intel- 

*  Dr  Dutton,  of  New  Haven,  after  avowing  his  opinion  that  Dr  Taylor  is  the 
greatest  of  the  New  England  divines,  not  excepting  the  elder  Edwards,  adds : — 
''  Having  said  this,  I  must  also  say,  in  the  spirit  of  fair  criticism,  that  there  is 
one  part  of  his  theological  system  which,  in  my  view,  will  not  bear  the  test  of 
time  and  of  light-  That  is  the  self-love  theory,  or  the  desire  of  happiness 
theory,  as  it  has  been  called,  viz.,  that  all  motives  that  come  to  the  mind  find 
their  ultimate  ground  of  appeal  in  the  desire  of  personal  happiness,  and  that  the 
idea  of  right,  in  its  last  analysis,  is  resolved  into  a  tendency  to  the  highest  hap- 
piness. This  theory,  though  advocated  by  him,  was  not  peculiar  to  him,  and 
never  should  be  attributed  to  him  as  a  peculiarity.  It  was  plainly  taught  be- 
fore him  by  Dwighi,  and  the  elder  Edwards ;  though^  with  his  accustomed  frank- 
ness and  boldness,  he  gave  it  greater  prominence  than  they." — Sermon  on  the 
death  ofDr  Taylor,  hy  S.  W.  S.  Button,  D.D. 

These  last  clauses  are  hardly  consistent  with  the  claim  of  Edwards  the  younger, 
that  his  father  established  the  scheme  of  disinterested  benevolence,  among  other 
alleged  improvements  in  theology.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  Edwards  and 
Dwight  made  the  highest  happiness  of  the  universe  the  only  proper  ultimate  end 
of  action,  and  placed  the  essence  of  virtue  in  its  pursuit.  Dr  Taylor,  as  Dr 
Dutton  avows,  placed  it  in  seeking  our  personal  happiness.  It  is  a  question, 
however,  whether  if  happiness  be  the  ultimate  and  highest  good  of  all  being,  it 
must  not  also  be  the  ultimate  and  highest  good  of  each  individual ;  and,  there- 
fore, whether  it  is  not  his  highest  mission  to  get  as  much  of  it  for  himself  as  he 
can.  Any  theory  which  analyzes  moral  goodness  into  a  means  of  something 
better  than  itself,  or  into  elements  simpler  than  itself,  prepares  the  way  for 
almost  any  conclusions  which  an  ingenious  mind  may  take  the  trouble  to  deduce 
from  it. 
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lectual,  sensitive,  and  voluntary.  Certainly,  if  any  porticm  of 
the  mind  is  signalised  as  pre-eminently  the  immediate  subject 
of  renovation  in  regeneration,  it  is  the  intellect.  The  eyes  of 
the  understanding  are  enlightened.  The  soul  is  renewed  in 
knowledge  after  the  image  of  him  that  created  it.  The  natural 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are 
foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he  know  them,  for  they  are 
spiritually  discerned.  But  if  the  intellect  is  the  immediate 
subject  of  regenerating  influence,  it  is  not  so  exclusively  of  the 
affections  and  will.  The  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  the 
heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  he  works  in  us  to  will  and  to  do 
of  his  own  good  pleasure.  But,  then,  as  there  is  an  order  in 
■which  these  respective  faculties  operate — as  the  affections  and 
will  act  in  view  of  the  perceptions  of  the  intellect — so,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  and  have  seen  that  Edwards  proved, 
spiritual  illumination  is  the  antecedent  logical  condition  of 
spiritual  feelings  and  choices.  Christ  must  be  seen  to  be  chief 
among  ten  thousand  and  altogether  lovely,  in  order  to  his 
being  loved  and  chosen  as  such.  It  is  when  our  eyes  see  God 
that  we  abhor  ourselves,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.  The 
idea  of  the  will  being  immediately  wrought  upon,  without  any 
attendant  or  antecedent  operation  on  the  "  intellect  and  sensi- 
tive faculties,"  is  absurd.  It  supposes  that  the  will  is  an  irra- 
tional power,  acting  irrespective  of  the  views  of  the  under- 
standing, and  that  regeneration  is  a  work  not  only  above  nature, 
but  in  contravention  of  its  laws :  not  only  supernatural,  but  a 
miracle.  It  supposes  such  a  divorce  and  mutual  isolation  of 
the  powers  and  operations  of  the  one  indivisible,  intelligent, 
sensitive,  voluntary  soul,  as  has  no  existence.*     Couple  with 

*  "Nor  can  there  be  a  clear  distinction  made  between  the  two  faculties  of 
understanding  and  will,  as  acting  distinctly  and  separately  in  this  matter. 
When  the  mind  is  sensible  of  the  sweet  beauty  and  amiableness  of  a  thing,  that 
implies  a  sensibleness  of  sweetness  and  delight  in  the  presence  of  the  idea  of  it ; 
and  this  sensibleness  of  the  amiableness  or  delightfulness  of  beauty  carries  in  the 
very  nature  of  it  the  sense  of  the  heart."  This  passage  from  Edwards  on  the 
Affections  is  quoted  with  approbation  by  Hopkins  in  his  chapter  on  Divine 
Illumination. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  of  those  who  have  had  name  as  expounders  and 
promoters  of  the  New  England  theology,  there  have  been  two  sorts,  sometimes 
in  vehement  conflict  witli  each  other :  the  abettors  respectively  of  the  Exercise- 
scheme,  and  of  the  Taste-scheme.  The  former  scheme,  which  confined  all  moral 
quality  to  mere  acts  of  volition,  was  developed  in  an  extreme  form  by  Emmons, 
and  afterwards,  with  less  extravagance,  by  Dr  Taylor.  The  abettors  of  the 
Taste-scheme,  including  Hopkins,  Dwight,  and  probably  Smallcy,  were  far 
nearer  the  truth.  Many  of  their  representations  were  in  full  accordance  with 
it.  Their  chief  error,  and  source  of  error,  on  tliis  subject,  arose  from  overlook- 
ing the  circumstance,  that  taste  is  a  cognitive  as  well  as  an  emotional  faculty. 
What  they  appear  to  have  opposed  was  the  idea  that  regeneration  imparts  a 
perception  of  truths  not  set  forth  in  Scripture,  or  increases  our  speculative  facul- 
ties or  knowledge.  They  were  contending  against  false  views  of  spiritual  illu- 
mination, which  virtually  confounded  it  with  revelation  or  inspiration.  But 
here  again  thc>-  did  not  differ  from  the  general  theology  of  the  church.     They 
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this  the  power  of  contrary  choice,  in  opposition  to  the  prevail- 
ing inclinations  of  the  soul,  which  both  the  Edwardses,  and  all 
the  New  England  schools  claiming  to  be  the  successors  of  both 
or  either  of  them,  strenuously  denied,  previous  to  the  time  of 
Taylor  and  Beecher,  and  we  have  that  scheme  of  plenary 
ability,  which  has  been  the  salient  point  of  new  divinity  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  has,  more  than  all  else,  given  rise 
to  the  embittered  theological  contests  and  disruptions  of  that 
period,  yea,  to  a  new  and  old  school  of  New  England  theology 
itself 

Thus  it  appears  beyond  dispute  that  the  novelties  which 
gave  form  and  being  to  the  new  theology,  when  it  came  to 
be  recognised  as  such,  as  contrasted  with  the  general  theology 
of  the  church,  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  unknown  to 
Edwards.  Nor  did  Hopkins  go  the  length  of  the  younger 
Edwards  in  innovation.  Indeed,  Professer  Fisher  himself 
says  as  much.  "  In  truth,  however,  their  distinction,  especially 
at  the  outset,  was  not  so  much  in  the  circumstance  that  they 
broached  new  opinions,  as  in  the  fact  that  their  views  were 
the  result  of  independent  reflection,  and  were  maintained  on 
philosophical  grounds."  To  this  we  would  add,  especially  with 
regard  to  Edwards,  that  their  faith  in  divine  truth  was  founded 
on  the  Scriptures,  and  their  metaphysics  were  designed  to 
shew  the  accordance  of  Scripture  doctrine  with  genuine  philo- 
sophy. We  agree  with  Professor  Fisher,  when  he  adds,  "  The 
boldness  with  which  they  declared  in  the  pulpit  the  terror  of 
the  gospel,  and  the  force  of  their  appeals  to  the  conscience,  in 
contrast  with  what  had  been  usual,  made  their  sermons  excit- 
ing and  effective."  This  was  more  especially  true  of  the  elder 
Edwards  and  Bellamy,  who  gave  emphasis  to  the  terrors  of 
the  Lord,  at  a  time  when  a  prevalent  reticence  in  regard  to 
them,  into  which  preaching  in  quiet  times  is  always  apt  to 
subside,  rendered  such  emphasis  startling  and  potent.  But 
this  is  no  peculiarity  of  any  new  system  of  theology,  in  con- 
trast with  the  old  ;  it  simply  pertains  to  ministerial  prudence 
and  fidelity.  It  was  no  more  characteristic  of  Edwards  and 
Bellamy,  than  of  Whitefield  and  the  Tennents,  who  certainly 
had  no  vein  of  Neo-Calvinism.     The  whole  class  were  called 


were  not  discoverers.  The  truth  in  their  doctrine  was  not  new.  The  only  no- 
velty was  the  error  which  some  of  them  worked  into  their  statement  and  defence 
of  this  truth,  viz.,  that  in  regeneration  the  immediate  change  wrought  is  exclu- 
sively on  the  will  or  affections,  and  not  at  all  upon  the  intellect,  and  in  the  sepa- 
ration which  they  at  length,  and  emphatically  of  late,  have  recognised  between 
the  actings  of  intellective  and  active  powers,  forgetting  that  mutual  implication 
of  each  with  each  in  all  moral  exercises  which  experience  proves,  and  such 
scriptural  phrases  as  the  "  carnal  mind,"  "  ignorance  of  heart,"  &c.,  constantly 
intimate.  In  nothing  is  the  word  of  God  more  explicit  than  in  the  condemna- 
tion of  spiritual  blindness  and  perverse  moral  judgments. 
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New  Lights,  rather  with  reference  to  the  unusually  startling 
and  awakening  character  of  their  preaching,  and  the  extra- 
vagances which  marred  the  revival  of  which  they  were  leading 
promoters,  than  to  any  theological  tenets  at  variance  with  old 
Calvinism.  It  was  not  till  Hopkins  and  the  younger  Edwards 
brought  in  their  radical  innovations,  that  a  New  Theology 
began  to  be  much  recognised,  either  by  friends  or  foes.  It 
was  by  them  pre-eminently,  and  their  successors  culminating 
in  Emmons,  that  a  system  was  elaborated  which  infused  into 
preaching  not  only  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  but  other  terrors 
not  of  the  Lord.  Most  of  the  preachers  who  adopted  this 
system  were  indeed  earnest  supporters  of  some  of  the  high 
doctrines  of  grace,  and  set  them  forth  in  preaching  with  re- 
markable distinctness  and  force.  So  far  they  were  efficient 
and  successful  preachers.  But  this  was  due  to  the  old  truths, 
not  to  the  new  discoveries  they  proclaimed ;  which,  as  far  as 
they  went,  according  to  our  best  knowledge,  were  an  incum- 
brance and  a  clog  to  their  usefulness.  It  is  certain  that  Hop- 
kins and  the  younger  Edwards  enjoyed  but  very  meagre 
success  as  pastors  and  preachers.  The  view  which  President 
Stiles,  who,  before  his  accession  to  the  Presidency  of  Yale 
College,  was  pastor  of  one  church  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
while  Dr  Hopkins  was  pastor  of  the  other,  gives  of  this  matter, 
is  not  very  wide  of  the  truth.  Commenting  on  a  letter  from 
Dr  Hopkins  to  himself,  after  his  removal  to  New  Haven,  in 
which  the  former  complains  that  the  people  in  Newport 
"  were  going  from  bad  to  worse,  and  he  saw  no  way  for  his 
continuing  there  longer  than  till  spring,"  Dr  Stiles  says,  as 
quoted  by  Professor  Fisher : — 

"  Remark  1.  Very  lamentable  ia  the  state  of  religion  in  Newport, 
and  particularly  that  they  will  not  attend  public  worship.  But,  2. 
One  occasion  of  this  negligence  is  brother  Hopkins's  new  divinity. 
He  has  preached  his  own  congregation  almost  away,  or  into  an  in- 
difference. 3.  Where  the  new  divinity  ministers  are  liked,  their 
preaching  is  acceptable,  not /or  the  new  te7ietft,  but  for  its  containing 
the  good  old  doctrines  of  grace,  on  which  the  new  gentlemen  are 
very  sound,  clear  and  full.  In  other  parts,  where  the  neighbouring 
ministers  generally  preach  the  Calvinistic  doctrines,  the  people  begin 
to  be  tired  of  the  incessant  inculcation  of  the  unintelligible  and 
shocking  new  points ;  especially  that  an  unconverted  man  had  better 
be  killing  his  father  and  mother  than  praying  for  converting  grace  ; 
that  true  repentance  implies  a  willingness  and  desire  to  be  damned 
for  the  glory  of  God  ;  that  we  are  to  give  God  thanks  that  he 
caused  Adam  to  sin,  and  involve  all  his  posterity  in  total  depravity," 
&c. 

When  this  system  finally  crystallized  into  the  dismal  dogmas 
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of  Emmons,  hard,  cold,  and  clear  as  polar  ice — which,  under 
the  title  of  sermons,  he  would  argue  to  Sabbath  congregations 
by  the  hour — that  God  is  the  efficient  cause  of  sin,  in  the  same 
sense  as  of  holiness  ;  that  the  wicked  are  as  much  indebted  to 
him  for  their  iniquities  as  the  saints  for  their  purity;"^  that 
the  soul  is  a  chain  of  exercises ;  that  it  has  no  virtuous  or 
sinful  principles,  but  only  acts,  created  by  God ;  t  that  there 
is  no  virtue  but  disinterested  benevolence ;  J  that  men  must 
exercise  holy  love  and  genuine  repentance  before  they  can  be 
warranted  to  believe  on  Christ ;  §  the  capacity  of  the  public 


*  "  Since  the  Scripture  ascribes  all  the  actions  of  men  to  God  as  well  as  to 
themselves,  we  may  justly  conclude,  that  the  divine  agency  is  as  much  con- 
cerned in  their  bad  as  their  good  actions.  Many  are  disposed  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction here,  and  to  ascribe  only  the  good  actions  of  men  to  the  divine  agency, 
while  they  ascribe  their  bad  ones  to  the  divine  permission.  But  there  appears 
no  ground  for  this  distinction,  either  in  Scripture  or  reason.  .  .  If  he  pro- 
duced their  bad  as  well  as  their  good  volitions,  then  his  agency  was  concerned 
in  precisely  the  same  manner,  (the  italics  are  the  author's)  in  their  wrong  as 
their  right  actions." — Emmons's  Sermons^  Boston  edition  of  1812,  pp.  39,  40. 

X  "  Since,  in  regeneration,  God  does  not  create  any  new  nature,  disposition, 
or  principle  of  action,  but  only  works  in  men  holy  and  benevolent  exercises,  in 
which  they  are  completely  free  and  active,  there  is  a  plain  absurdity  in  calling 
the  renovation  of  the  heart  a  miraculous  and  supernatural  change." — Id.,  p.  180. 

"  But  if  a  new  heart  consists  in  new  holy  exercises,  then  sinners  may  be  as 
active  in  regeneration  as  conversion.  Though  it  be  true,  that  the  divine  agency 
is  concerned  in  the  renovation  of  the  heart,  yet  this  does  by  no  means  destroy 
the  activity  of  sinners.  Their  activity  in  all  cases  is  owing  to  a  divine  opera- 
tion on  their  minds.  .  .  He  always  works  in  them  to  will  and  to  do  in  all 
their  free  and  voluntary  exercises." — Id.,  pp.  178-9. 

t  In  a  discourse  from  Gal.  v.  22,  the  doctrine  is  that  the  Holy  Spirit  produces 
only  love  in  regeneration,  which  he  says  is  "  the  love  of  benevolence,  not  the 
love  of  complacence,"  p.  157;  he  infers  from  this  premise,  1.  That  there  is  no 
distinction  between  "regeneration,  conversion,  and  sanctification."  2.  That 
men  are  equally  active  in  them  all.  3.  That  regeneration  is  "  no  more  a  super- 
natural work  than  any  other  divine  operation  upon  the  minds  of  men." 

§  In  a  sermon  on  Gal.  v.  6,  one  of  his  concluding  inferences  is  thus  stated, 
"  If  there  can  be  no  true  experimental  religion,  but  what  originates  from  that 
supreme  love  to  God  which  is  before  faith  in  Christ ;  then  there  is  ground  to 
fear,  that  thei*e  is  a  great  deal  of  false  religion  among  all  denominations  of 
Christians.  For  many  of  their  most  devout  teachers  inculcate  the  doctrine  that 
faith  in  Christ  is  before  love  to  God."     P.  288. 

The  doctrine  of  a  sermon  from  Prov.  viii.  17,  is,  that  God  does  not  love  sin- 
ners until  they  first  love  him  ;  and  the  third  inference  is  thus  stated :  "  If  God 
does  not  love  sinners  before  they  love  him,  then  they  must  love  him,  while  they 
know  that  he  hates  them,  and  is  disposed  to  punish  them  for  ever."    P.  110. 

The  love  of  the  Scriptures  implies  trust  and  confidence.  Who  can  stand  in 
this  relation  to  a  being  that  he  knows  is  bent  on  his  perpetual  and  irremediable 
ruin,  "  disposed  to  punish  him  for  ever,"  however  righteous  he  may  know  such 
a  purpose  to  be  ?  The  very  idea  involves  a  contradiction.  This  necessity  of 
perceiving  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  as  a  prerequisite  to  the  cordial  love  of 
him,  is  not  inconsistent  with  our  loving  him  for  his  intrinsic  excellency,  as  well 
as  for  his  love  to  us.  But  it  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  our  loving  him 
truly  and  confidingly,  on  any  ground  whatever.  To  love  God  because  he  first 
loved  us,  is  not  in  itself  sordid ;  it  is  doing  what  we  ought,  but  not  all  we  ought. 
But  to  admire  and  delight  in  his  glory,  as  it  shines  in  Christ,  does  not  cease  to 
be  a  duty,  or  an  element  of  piety,  because  his  glory  demands  the  believing  sin- 
ner's salvation. 
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mind  for  the  monstrous  and  dreadful  was  overstrained.  Re- 
calcitration  was  inevitable.  We  would,  in  the  language  of  a 
distinguished  statesman,  recently  deceased,  as  soon  "  toss  ice- 
bergs into  a  Christian  congregation,  or  before  inquiring  souls, 
as  such  theories." 

III.  The  reaction  came,  and  in  a  two-fold  way.  First,  and 
in  a  direction  almost  entirely  salutary,  in  the  person  of  Dr 
Dwight,  whose  system  of  theology,  although  unsatisfactory  at 
some  points,  betraying  a  too  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
general  theology  of  the  church,  and  with  theologians  outside 
of  New  England,  is  nevertheless  marked  by  a  rebound  from 
the  extravagances  we  have  noted,  towards  standard  divinity. 
This  is  eminently  so  with  the  practical,  which  is  far  the  most 
significant  side  of  his  theology.  Professor  Fisher,  as  we  have 
seen,  regards  his  accession  to  the  Presidency  of  Yale  College, 
as  "  marking  the  triumph  of  the  Edwardean  theology.''  The 
degree  of  truth  in  this  statement,  depends  on  what  is  meant 
by  "  Edwardean  theology."  Was  it  the  theology  of  Edwards 
the  father,  or  Edwards  the  son  and  his  confederates  and  suc- 
cessors^ Professor  Fisher  says,  "he  (Dwight)  gained  strength 
by  discarding  the  eccentric  theory  of  Hopkins  and  Emmons 
concerning  Resignation,  which  he  had  espoused  in  early  life, 
and  especially  by  vigorously  opposing  their  odious  proposi- 
tions relative  to  the  divine  efficiency  in  the  production  of  sin," 
(P.  82).  This  is  very  true.  And  it  is  true  also  that  he  "  gained 
strength,"  i.  e.,  mitigated  the  opposition  of  old  Calvinists,  by 
rejecting  some  other  eccentricities,  and  "odious  propositions," 
that  excited  great  repugnance  in  New  England,  among  men 
like  President  Stiles,  and  among  those  Presbyterians  who  had 
rejoiced  to  welcome  the  elder  Edwards  to  their  bosoms,  and 
whose  successors  now  feel  honoured  with  the  custody  of  his 
precious  dust.  It  is  further  true,  that  it  was  not  Edwardean 
theology,  but  Hopkinsianism,  Emmonsism,  and  Taylorism, 
that  awakened  the  repugnance  felt  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
to  that  variable  and  uncertain  thing  called  New  England 
theology.  The  doctrine  that  moral  character  attaches  not 
merely  to  acts,  but  to  the  antecedent  dispositions  or  principles 
whence  those  acts  flow,  is  radical  in  old  Calvinism,  and  the 
general  theology  of  the  church.  In  regeneration,  says  Dr 
Dwight, 

"God  gives  him  (the  sinner)  a  new  and  virtuous  disposition ; 
styled  in  the  Scriptures  a  new  heart ;  a  right  spirit ;  an  honest  and 
good  heart ;  the  treaaure  of  a  good  heart ;  and  by  several  other 
names  of  a  like  import.  .  .  .  What  I  intend  by  this  disposition 
is  the  cause,  ivhich,  in  the  mind  of  nian,  produces  all  mriuous  affections 
and  volitions  ;  the  stale  in  which  the  mind  is  universally  possessed  of  a 
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character,  or  the  tendency/,  itself,  of  the  mind  towards  all  that  which  in 
the  character  is  morally  excellent.''''* 

As  Dr  Dwight  is  the  author  of  these  italics,  this  statement 
may  be  taken  as  deliberate  and  emphatic.  Indeed,  he  seizes 
every  opportunity  to  make  his  readers  feel  his  abhorrence  and 
contempt  for  the  dogmas  of  Emmons.  Even  in  regard  to  that 
idea  which  is  so  common  among  New  England  theologians, 
that  love  and  repentance  precede  faith,  he  says  it  is  impossible 
and  unimportant  for  us  to  know  in  what  particular  order  they 
occur ;  t  while,  at  the  same  time,  in  describing  them,  he 
specifies  faith  first.  J  Unfolding  the  subject  in  more  practical 
relations,  he  says,  that  of  true  "  obedience,  the  Scripture  in- 
forms us,  evangelical  faith  is  the  genuine  spring,  and  the 
only  spring  in  the  present  world  ;"§  and  finally,  that  "the 
obedience  which  precedes  the  existence  of  faith,  is  destitute 
of  any  virtuous  character." 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  means  of  grace  in  seeking  salva- 
tion, and  the  prayers  of  the  unregenerate  for  grace,  he  most 
earnestly  repudiated  the  views  of  the  new  divinity  men,  who 
shocked  the  pious,  and  perplexed  inquiring  souls,  by  raising 
the  question  in  their  minds  whether  it  was  not  wicked  to  pray 
before  they  were  conscious  of  being  new  creatures.  His  round 
common  sense,  profound  practical  sagacity,  and  earnest  piety, 
led  him  to  recoil  from  ultraisms  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
was  reared.  They  enabled  him  to  curb  the  extravagance  and 
narrow  the  influence  of  the  Emmons  party.  They  conciliated 
the  confidence,  and  quieted  the  opposition  of  the  old-school 
divines.  But  this  was  a  triumph  of  "  Edwardean  theology," 
so  far  as  this  term  is  used  to  designate  opinions  contrasted  with 
the  "  general  theology  of  the  church,''  by  renouncing  rather 
than  procuring  acceptance  for  the  most  obnoxious  of  those 
opinions.  It  is  true,  that  in  regard  to  imputation,  atonement, 
and  some  affiliated  points,  Dr  Dwight  kept  on  in  the  track  in 
which  he  had  been  educated.  Yet  he  was  not  wont  to  be  ob- 
trusive upon  points  in  which  he  diff'ered  from  standard  church 
theology.  He  rather  softened  and  rounded  the  hard,  angular 
points.  Although  he  took  up  the  doctrine  substantially  handed 
down  from  Edwards,  that  virtue  consists  wholly  in  benevolence, 
and  is  founded  in  utility,  he  rejected  its  Hopkinsian  applica- 
tion. One  of  his  sermons  is  devoted  to  proving  that  seeking 
our  own  salvation  is  not  inconsistent  Avith  benevolence.  His 
argument  against  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  goes  strongly 
to  indicate  that  he  had  been  trained  in  that  school,  which,  in 
the  language  of  President  Stiles,  regarded  a  few  New  England 

*  Dwight's  Theology,  New  Haven  edition,  Vol.  II.  p.  460. 

t  Id.,  p.  461.  X  Id.,  p.  365.  §  Id.,  p.  363. 
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divines  a  "  pretty  good  sufficiency  "  of  theological  reading.  It 
is  this.  "  The  verb  Xoyl^o/j^ai  which  is  the  original  word  im- 
pute, denotes  originally  and  always,  to  reckon,  to  count,  to 
reckon  to  the  account  of  a  man,  to  charge  to  his  account ;  but 
never  to  transfer  moral  action,  guilt,  or  desert,  from  one  being 
to  another,''  (Vol.  i.  p.  498).  Now,  is  it  necessary  to  say  for 
the  thousandth  time,  that  those  who  hold  to  imputation  hold 
to  no  transfer  of  personal  qualities,  but  simply  a  reckoning 
them  to  the  account  of  another  as  a  ground  of  dealing  with 
him?  Is  not  this  a  remarkable  case  of  misapprehending  a 
doctrine,  and  then  urging  against  this  misconception  the  very 
doctrine  itself?  Even  so,  it  is  above  the  average  arguments 
against  imputation,  for  it  betrays  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word — a  rare  circumstance  with  its  impugners. 

While  Dr  Dwight,  by  redeeming  the  New  England  theology 
from  some  of  its  objectionable  features,  as  well  as  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  eminent  piety,  sound  judgment,  and  commanding 
eloquence,  quieted  opposition  to  it,  still  his  system  differed  in 
several  points  from  the  theology  of  the  church,  and  was  desti- 
tute of  that  systematic  coherence  which,  along  with  its  scrip- 
tural supports,  gives  this  system  its  enduring  vitality.  It  was 
destined  to  disintegration,  and  either  to  be  lost  in  Old  Calvin- 
ism, or  in  a  development  of  those  portions  of  it  which  were  an- 
tagonistic to  the  ancient  theology,  into  a  more  determined  and 
positive  antagonism  to  this  theology.  Many  of  the  disciples  of 
Dr  Dwight  were,  in  the  conflicts  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, found  in  the  former  position.  Many  more  were  nearly 
so,  of  whom  Dr  Griffin  may  be  taken  as  an  example.  But 
another  class,  of  whom  the  late  Dr  Taylor  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous leader  and  representative,  developed  out  of  the  novel 
elements  previously  introduced  into  New  England  theology, 
with  the  help  of  some  inventions  of  their  own,  what  has  been 
known  as  the  New  Divinity  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

IV.  This  scheme  advanced  beyond  any  form  of  the  New 
Divinity  that  preceded  it  in  four  radical  points  : — 1.  In  assert- 
ing the  native  sinlessness  of  our  race.  2.  In  asserting  the 
plenary  ability  of  the  sinner  to  renovate  his  own  souL  3.  In 
asserting  self-love,  or  the  desire  of  happiness,  to  be  the  primary 
cause,  and  the  happiness  of  the  agent  the  end,  of  all  voluntary 
action.  4.  The  inability  of  God  to  prevent  sin,  without  de- 
stroying moral  agency.  The  proofs  of  this  have  so  often  been 
laid  before  our  readers,  that  we  need  not  here  consume  space 
in  reproducing  them.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  not 
all  the  adherents  of  the  New  Divinity  who  accepted  the  first 
two  principles  could  tolerate  the  third  and  fourth.  The  third, 
especially,  was  chiefly  confined  to  Dr  Taylor  and  his  imme- 
diate pupils,  some  of  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  are  renouncing 
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it,  and  even  in  their  eulogies  upon  him  predicting  its  universal 
discredit.  And  it  is  still  further  to  be  observed,  that,  as  to 
the  other  points,  many  embraced  them  with  various  degrees  of 
qualification  and  allowance.  Still,  these  are  the  radical  prin- 
ciples of  the  late  New  Divinity,  which  has  stimulated  the  con- 
flicts of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  self-love  scheme  was  the  product  of  an 
extreme  reaction  from  the  previous  theory,  which  resolves  all 
virtue  into  disinterested  benevolence,  and  its  affiliated  "  eccen- 
tric theories  of  resignation,"'  &c.  But  here,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  the  opposite  of  error  is  not  necessarily  the  truth.  The 
radical  error  in  each  case  was  the  taking  a  part  for  the  whole 
of  virtue,  and  viewing  virtue  and  vice,  not  as  intrinsically  good 
or  evil  in  their  own  nature,  but  only  as  they  are  resolved  into 
a  means  of  some  higher  good  beyond  themselves,  viz.,  the  hap- 
piness either  of  the  agent  himself,  or  the  universe.  These 
theories,  however,  are  dying  out,  if  not  in  articulo  mortis.  We 
wish  as  much  could  be  said  for  some  of  the  speculative  ethical 
and  theological  dogmas  to  which  they  have  been  ancillary. 

In  regard  to  native  sinfulness,  it  is  susceptible  of  the  clearest 
proof,  that  it  was  asserted  by  all  divines  of  standing  in  New 
England,  of  whatever  school,  prior  to  the  era  of  Taylorism — 
particularly  by  both  the  Edwardses,  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  Smal- 
ley,  Emmons,  and  Dwight.*  While  this  was  earnestly  main- 
tained, the  mere  denial  of  imputation  caused  less  alarm  and 
opposition  among  old  Calvinists,  although  many  of  them  feared, 
what  afterwards  came  to  pass,  that  the  denial  of  original  sin 
altogether  would  result  from  this  loosening  of  its  foundations. 
For  if  the  arguments  adduced  against  imputation  are  admitted 
as  valid,  they  are  still  more  conclusive  against  any  other 
ground  of  the  derivation  of  sin  and  guilt  from  Adam.  But  it 
was  not  till  the  actual  appearance  of  a  large  party  in  the 
church  who  assailed  the  doctrine  of  native  sinfulness  with  per- 
severance and  adroitness,  that  energetic,  extensive,  and  inexo- 
rable opposition  was  aroused. 

The  same  things  substantially  may  be  said  of  the  doctrine  of 
ability,  and  its  attitude  before  and  after  the  recent  new  theo- 
logy. The  New  England  divines  of  all  classes  have  asserted, 
with  the  general  theology  of  the  church,  that  the  sinner  s  in- 
ability is  moral,  i.  e.,  pertains  to  the  moral  nature.  They, 
however,  have  also  asserted,  since  the  time  of  Edwards,  that 

*  Instar  omnium,  Dwight,  who,  it  will  not  he  claimed,  was  of  a  higher  tone 
than  the  others,  on  this  subject,  says: — "With  these  facts  in  view,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  one  of  these  conclusions,  either  that  infants  are  contaminated  in  their 
moral  nature,  and  born  in  the  likeness  of  apostate  Adam ;  a  fact  irresistibly 
proved,  ...  or  that  God  inflicts  these  sufferings  on  moral  beings  who  are 
perfectly  innocent.  I  leave  the  alternative  to  those  who  object  against  the  doc- 
trine."   Vol.  i.  p.  486. 
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this  moral  inahility  was  coupled  with  a  natural  ability  to 
obey  the  will  of  God.     But,  the  exercise  school  excepted,  they 
had  uniformly  explained  themselves  to  mean  by  natural  ability, 
that  the  sinner  possesses  all  the  essential  faculties  of  humanity, 
of  moral  agency,  and  accountability ;  that  his  only  inability 
lies  in  a  corrupt  disposition  of  heart  or  soul,  which  is  culpable, 
and  being  dominant,  is  invincible  by  the  man  himself,  or  by 
any  power  short  of  sovereign  grace.     The  chief  difference  be- 
tween this  view  and  the  theology  of  the  church,  lay  in  using 
the  word  ability  to  denote  the  natural  relation  of  man  to  the 
requirements  of  the  gospel.      It  was  justly  objected  to  as 
adapted  to  perplex  plain  people,  to  introduce  confusion  into 
questions  carefully  defined  by  a  scriptural  terminology,  and  to 
furnish  a  shelter  to  the  advocates  of  the  Pelagian  theory  of 
plenary  ability.     Still  it  was  borne  with  until  this  last  result 
was  actually  developed,  and  the  most  unqualified  ability  of 
.sinners  to  change  their  own  hearts  was  asserted  by  the  school 
which  impugned  native  sin  and  guilt,  while  they  sheltered 
themselves  in  this  convenient  distinction  of  natural  and  moral 
ability.    Smalley  was  the  most  authoritative  expounder  of  this 
distinction  among  the  distinctive  New  England  divines,  before 
the  appearance  of  the  recent  New  Divinity.     He  expresses 
himself  thus : — 

"  Besides  aM  tlie  powers  and  senses  required  to  constitute  man  a 
rational,  voluntary  and  conscious  agent,  somethiug  further  is  neces- 
sary to  his  actually  performing  good  works  ;  namely,  a  good  disposi- 
tion. This  we  sujippose  to  be  radically  wauting  in  mankind,  as 
born  of  the  flesh ;  and  to  be  the  thing  created  radically  anew  when 
any  are  born  of  the  Spirit  A  man  will  not  and  cannot  act  right, 
as  long  as  he  is  not  disposed,  however  capable  he  may  be  of  willing 
and  acting  agreeably  to  his  own  mind.  .  .  '  A  corrupt  tree  cannot 
bring  forth  good  fruit.' "  —  SmaUeys  Sermons,  Hartford  edition, 
p.  282. 

Dr  Dwight's  view  is  suflficiently  evident  from  what  we  have 
already  seen  to  be  his  doctrine,  that  a  new  disposition  or 
relish  is  communicated  in  regeneration.  "In  this  (says  he) 
lies  the  real  difiiculty  of  regenerating  ourselves,  and  not  in 
the  want  of  sufticient  natural  powers ;  and,  so  long  as  this 
continues,  an  extraneous  agency  must  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  our  regeneration,"  (Vol.  ii.  p.  403).  It  is  very  clear  from 
this,  and  from  the  whole  current  of  his  writings,  that  however 
he  may  have  used  the  term  natural  ability,  he  meant  by  it 
simply  the  faculties  or  powers  of  moral  agency,  not  any  actual 
sufficiency  to  make  ourselves  new  hearts.  And  even  Em- 
mons, holding  that  all  our  volitions  are  the  immediate  pro- 
duct of  divine  efficiency,  was  compelled  to  explicate  natural 
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ability  into  harmony  with  this  theory :  so  that  without  the 
agency  of  God,  men  are  not  sufficient  for  their  own  regenera- 
tion. 

Dr  Taylor's  system  has  been  tersely^  but  as  justly  as  can  be 
done  in  a  brief  phrase,  styled,  "  Emmonsism  with  the  divine 
efficiency  part  cut  off/'  That  moral  quality  pertains  to  exer- 
cises only,  not  to  dispositions  lying  back  of  and  causing  them  ; 
that  these  exercises  are  from  the  self-originating  power  of  the 
will,  excluding  every  other  efficient  cause  within  or  without 
the  man  ;  that  the  will  is  a  power  of  choosing  either  way,  not 
only  as  the  man  is  pleased  to  choose,  but  the  contrary ;  that 
hence  the  sinner  is  in  the  most  absolute  sense  able,  truly  com- 
petent, to  obey  God  propriis  virihus ;  that  there  is  no  sinful 
taint  in  the  human  soul  prior  to  the  first  exercises  of  intelli- 
gent moral  agency,  (which  exercises  Emmons  regarded  as 
occurring  in  some  rudimental  way  from  birth) ;  that  the  will 
has  "  power  to  act  despite  all  opposing  power,''  and  defeat  the 
effort  of  the  Almighty  to  prevent  sin  in  the  moral  system — 
these,  with  the  self-love  theory,  which  was  an  obvious  and 
powerful  adjuvant  of  the  sinner's  plenary  ability,  were  the 
salient  points  of  this  system.  They  chiefly,  except  the  last, 
radiate  from  and  converge  in  the  unqualified  power  of  con- 
trary choice. 

With  equal  means  of  knowledge,  a  like  desire  to  do  justice, 
and  a  not  less  warm  admiration  of  the  genial  personal  traits, 
the  intellectual  acumen,  and  self-reliance  of  Dr  Taylor,  while 
we  differ  from  Dr  Dutton  in  our  estimate  of  the  merits  of 
his  theology,  we  recognise  as  mainly  just  his  statement  of  this 
cardinal  feature  of  it,  as  well  as  of  another  already  adverted 
to.  He  says,  in  his  eulogistic  sermon,  "The  doctrine  of 
human  freedom,  which  he  justly  [?]  defined,  not  merely  and 
only  to  do  as  we  will,  but  also  as  liberty  to  will,  power  to  will 
either  way,  he  illustrated,  fortified  and  defended,  and  carried 
through  all  parts  of  his  system  of  morals  and  theology."  In  a 
footnote  he  adds,  with  reference  to  the  statement,  "  They  can 
if  they  will,"  he  (Dr  Taylor)  used  to  say,  in  his  terse  and 
strong  way,  "  they  can  if  they  wont."  Again,  Dr  Dutton 
speaks  of  the  plea  of  inability  which  was  in  vogue  when  Dr 
Taylor  entered  on  the  stage,  as  "with  some  a  natural  inability 
or  want  of  natural  power,  with  others  a  misnamed  [?]  moral 
inability,  which  differed  from  the  other  only  in  name — in 
either  case  a  real  and  total  incompetency  to  accept  the  offers 
of  the  gospel."  He  tells  us  Dr  Taylor  shewed  that  "what 
God  commands  man  to  do,  man  can  do."  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  language  which  more  completely  expresses  the 
doctrine  of  plenary  ability,  or  more  unmistakably  affirms  that 
Dr  Taylor  took  a  position  on  this  subject  before  unknown, 
VOL.  VIII. — NO.  xxvni.  T 
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even  in  what  was  called  New  England  theology  ;  that,  in 
short,  he  rejected  what  this  theology  meant  by  moral  inability. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  the  adherents  of  this  class  of  opinions 
should  claim  to  be  of  the  Edwardean  school,  as  against  those 
from  whom  Edwards  differed  theologically  only  on  the  simple 
point  of  mediate  imputation  ? 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  may  have  helped  to  con- 
nect the  name  of  Edwards  with  speculations  alien  to  his  own 
system.  His  own  son  bearing  his  name,  and  Hopkins  who 
studied  with  him,  but  pre-eminently  the  former,  gave  develop- 
ment and  shape  to  those  modifications  of  theology  which  he 
ascribes  to  Edwards  and  his  followers,  and  which  constituted 
what  was  first  known  as  New  Divinity  in  New  England.  It 
might  very  naturally  be  called  Edwardean  without  any  defi- 
nite reference  to  the  views  oi  the  elder  Edwards.  But  the 
mere  fact  that  some  theologians  are  pupils  of  others,  affords 
no  evidence  of  unity  of  doctrine,  or  even  of  a  catena  of  con- 
tinuous derivation.  Many  who  have  been  trained  in  the 
different  Theological  Seminaries  of  this  country,  have  proved 
defenders  of  principles  quite  contradictory  to  those  which 
were  taught  them.  Professor  Fisher  mentions  that  Emmons 
studied  with  Smalley,  as  if  there  were  some  continuation  or 
derivation  of  doctrine  from  o-ne  to  the  other.  The  most  casual 
reader  of  the  two  must  be  struck  with  the  frequency  and 
point  of  Emmons's  attacks  and  inuendoes  upon  his  teacher's 
theology. 

There  is  another  circumstance  mentioned  by  Professor 
Fisher,  however,  which  goes  to  prove  conclusively  that  the 
theology  of  the  elder  Edwards  was  distinguished  in  the  public 
mind  from  that  New  Divinity  of  which  his  son  and  Hopkins 
were  representatives.  When  Dr  Stiles  became  President  of 
Yale  College,  the  younger  Edwards  informed  him  that  the 
great  body  of  the  ministers  were  old  Calvinists,  and  that  the 
New  Divinity  party  to  which  he  belonged  was  small.  In 
1756,  Dr  Hopkins  had  said,  it  numbered  only  four  or  five 
persons.  Now  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  at  these  dates  the 
theology  of  Edwards  should  have  been  that  of  a  small  number, 
or  that  his  writings  should  not  have  ranked  as  of  standard 
excellence  among  a  large  portion  of  those  styled  by  his  son, 
old  Calvinists,  in  distinction  from  himself.  Indeed  our 
author  furnishes  a  key  to  the  whole  relation  of  P]dwards  to 
the  successive  forms  of  the  new  theology,  when  he  says  with 
great  candour  and  justice,  "  His  theology,  however,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  had  from  the  beginning  the  respect  of  many  who 
refused  to  adopt  the  additions  proposed  by  his  disciples."  This 
disposes  of  one  important  ground  of  his  alleged  complicity 
with  them. 
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If  Edwards's  name  cannot,  without  flagrant  injustice,  be 
tised  to  sanction  the  various  fleeting  systems  already  con- 
sidered, which  have  had  currency  under  the  title  of  IV'ew 
England  theology,  much  less  can  it  be,  without  inexcusable 
dishonesty,  implicated  with  still  later  and  looser  speculations, 
which  sweep  away  every  vestige  of  the  doctrine  of  native  cor- 
ruption, vicarious  atonement,  impugn  the  Trinity,  or  set  the 
truths  recognised  by  the  devout  heart  in  conflict  with  the 
judgments  and  convictions  of  a  sound  understanding. 

V.  Having  thus  shown  the  broad  and  irreconcilable  differ- 
ence between  the  theology  of  Edwards,  and  of  the  successive 
parties  claiming  under  him,  it  remains,  in  order  to  complete  a 
just  view  of  the  subject,  that  we  show  the  precise  extent  of 
their  indebtedness  to  him.  We  have  seen  that  he  differed 
from  old  Calvinism,  in  holdiing  to  the  mediate  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin,  and  further,  that  he  promulgated  a  peculiar  philo- 
sophical theory  of  the  nature  of  virtue,  as  consisting  in  love  to 
being  in  general,  or  benevolence,  or  devotion  to  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  universe.  This  he  designed  as  a  barrier  to 
theories  which  found  religion  in  mere  self-love,  and  it  was 
applied  by  him  for  this  purpose,  and  no  further.  These  two 
peculiarities  might  have  attracted  no  special  attention,  and 
led  to  no  important  results,  as  has  often  been  the  case  with 
occasional  eccentric  views  of  great  men,  aside  of  the  general 
track  of  their  thinking.  In  this  case,  however,  it  was  other- 
wise. These  points  were  by  subsequent  divines  worked  out  to 
their  most  extreme  results,  logical  and  illogical,  in  reference 
to  the  whole  circle  of  doctrine,  until  they  were  themselves 
indeed  generally  repudiated,  but  not  till  they  had  been  made 
instrumental  in  undermining  many  of  the  most  precious  truths, 
which  Edwards  put  forth  his  chief  strength  in  defending. 

In  regard  to  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  the  great  pro- 
blem is  to  account  for  what  all  parties  concede  to  be  the  cor- 
rupt and  degraded  condition  of  our  race.  All  parties  having 
any  title  to  be  considered  Christian,  admit  this  to  be,  in  some 
way,  due  to  the  sin  of  Adam.  That  the. Scriptures  teach  this 
does  not  admit  of  a  show  of  question.  But  what  is  the  con- 
nection of  this  estate  with  Adam's  sin  ?  Apparently  the  Scrip- 
tures teach  that  Adam  so  acted  as  the  representative  of  the 
race  that  his  sin  was  reckoned  to  their  account,  and  judicially 
dealt  with  as  such ;  that  they  were  condemned  for  it,  and 
hence  come  into  being  with  that  w^ant  of  rectitude  and  the 
divine  favour,  that  consequent  inward  pollution  and  subjec- 
tion to  wrath  and  misery,  which  are  found  to  be  universal. 
"  By  the  off'ence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  con- 
demnation." "  By  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made 
sinners."     "  The  judgment  was  by  one  to  condemnation,  xf/>« 
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tii  xardx^i/ia."  (Rom.  V.)  Now  if  this  apparent  meaning  of  the 
apostle  be  explained  away,  it  must  be  because  it  seems  unjust 
that  the  sin  of  one  should  be  so  reckoned  to  the  account  of 
others  as  to  subject  them  to  its  penal  consequences.  The  first 
and  germinant  penal  consequence,  whence  all  else  flows,  is  that 
withdrawment  of  the  Divine  favour  and  influence  which  are 
the  source  of  all  holy  principles  in  the  soul,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  which,  its  mere  natural  principles  which  are  of  the  essence 
of  human  nature,  instantly  relapse  into  draj/a  and  uvofiiu,  dis- 
order, and  lawlessness,  the  prolific  source  of  all  other  penal 
evils.  So  Edwards  represents  inherent  depravity  in  its  ger- 
minating root,  in  a  passage  already  quoted,  and  more  at  large. 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  535-7.  Now,  the  question  is,  how  shall  this  pri- 
vation of  divine  favour  and  support,  which  is  in  itself  so  great 
an  evil,  and  the  spring  of  all  other  evils  which  degrade,  cor- 
rupt, and  afflict  our  race,  be  accounted  for  ?  We  say,  because 
we  think  the  Scriptures  say,  it  was  a  penal  visitation  for  the 
sin  of  Adam  acting  as  their  federal  head.  But  Edwards,  fol- 
lowing Stapfer,  says,  we  were  in  Adam  as  the  branches  of  a 
tree  in  its  root,  so  that  his  act  was  literally  and  physically  the 
act  of  each  of  his  posterity.  In  order  to  sustain  this  view,  he 
tasks  his  wonderful  metaphysical  dexterity  in  unsettling  and 
confounding  our  first  notions  of  personal  identity,  It  is  of 
course  impossible  that  a  supposition  so  contradictory  to  the 
first  truths  of  reason  should  stand.  Its  adherents  have  always 
been  few.  Like  Dr  Edward  Beecher's  solution  of  the  present 
condition  of  our  race,  it  lacks  believers.  It  has  scarcely  been 
heard  of  since  Edwards's  day,  until  its  late  reproduction  by 
some  good  brethren,  who  are  trying  to  restore  deeper  doctrines 
than  have  been  current  in  new-school  circles  in  a  German 
mould.  But  while  this  scheme  disappeared,  its  effects  in  un- 
dermining the  Reformed  doctrine  of  imputation  remained. 
The  principle  that  lived  after  the  root-scheme  died,  is,  that 
our  first  evil  disposition  is  "  not  properly  a  consequence  of  the 
imputation  of  Adam's  first  sin  ;  nay,  it  is  rather  antecedent 
to  it,  as  it  was  in  Adam  himself"  {Edwards's  Works,  vol.  ii. 
p.  544.)  The  main  drift  of  the  arguments  and  representations 
of  his  treatise  on  original  sin  presupposes,  indeed,  and  often 
directly  expresses,  the  current  view  of  reformed  theology.  But 
the  principle  just  quoted  outlived  and  overbore  them  all,  until 
it  leavened  the  whole  lump  of  New  England  theology.  And  its 
logical  and  actual  consequences  were  far  reaching. 

1.  If  the  scriptural  representation,  that  our  present  state  is 
a  penal  visitation  arising  from  condemnation  for  the  sin  of 
Adam  acting  as  our  divin.  ly-appointed  representative,  be  re- 
jected, then,  whatever  difficulties  it  involves,  they  are  tenfold 
greater  on  any  other  hypothesis.     If  this  solution  of  our  de- 
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plorable  state  be  rejected,  as  implying  injustice  in  God,  what 
shall  be  said  of  any  other  hypothesis  which  makes  it  a  mere 
sovereign  infliction,  without  any  probation  on  our  part,  either 
personal  or  by  a  fit  representative,  and  without  respect  to  any 
sin  of  which  it  is  a  punishment  ?  If  it  is  unjust  that  so  dire 
an  evil  should  be  visited  in  a  penal  way,  must  it  not  a  fortiori 
be  conceded  that  it  is  unjust  that  it  should  be  visited  at  all  ? 
If  the  doctrine  of  human  corruption  will  not  stand  on  this 
basis,  much  less  can  it  stand  on  any  other.  The  effect  was  in- 
evitable ;  gradually  and  surely  the  doctrine  of  human  corrup- 
tion was  attenuated,  till  the  residuum  became  what  it  is. 
First,  the  exercise  scheme  of  Emmons  reduced  native  sinful- 
ness to  so  much  of  it  as  could  be  found  in  the  exercises  of 
moral  agency  at  birth.  Then  it  was  entirely  denied  as  to  the 
period  of  life  which  precedes  intelligent  moral  agency,  and  the 
voluntary  violation  of  known  law,  and  as  to  all  dispositions  of 
soul  lying  back  of  acts.  Then  we  find  Dr  Edward  Beecher 
contending  that  the  present  condition  of  our  race,  on  any 
theory,  old  or  new,  implies  monstrous  injustice  in  God,  unless 
we  admit,  what  next  to  none  believe,  a  probation  of  each  in- 
dividual in  a  pre-existent  state.  And  finally,  Miss  Catharine 
Beecher  condemns  the  whole  doctrine  of  natural  corruption, 
in  any  form  of  it,  as  absurd  and  monstrous  !  Such  is  the  ter- 
rible crevasse  which  the  denial  of  the  scriptural  view  of  im- 
mediate imputation  opens  upon  the  whole  doctrine  of  original 
sin  and  human  corruption. 

2.  By  denying  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  the  nexus  be- 
tween the  visitation  of  evil  and  sin  in  moral  beings,  under  the 
government  of  God,  is  broken.  This  is  a  great  and  perilous 
stride.  It  reduces  the  divine  administration  to  the  sway  of 
expediency.  It  accords  with  the  theory  that  God  is  governed 
by  a  sole  regard  to  happiness  or  utility,  or  by  mere  will,  instead 
of  the  immutable  laws  of  holiness  and  justice.  It  saps  the  foun- 
dation of  vicarious  atonement,  which  lies  in  the  necessary  bond 
between  sin  and  penal  suffering.  It  weakens  our  confidence  in 
the  immutable  truth  and  faithfulness  of  God,  if  expediency  or 
mere  sovereignty  of  will  may  be  ascendant  over  them. 

3.  It  is  so  plain  as  almost  to  have  precluded  question,  that 
the  apostle  draws  a  parallel  in  Rom.  v.  between  the  manner  of 
our  ruin  by  the  sin  of  the  first  Adam,  and  of  our  salvation  by 
the  righteousness  of  the  second  Adam.  It  is  condemnation  by 
the  sin  of  the  former ;  justification  by  the  obedience  of  the 
latter.  If  the  sin  of  the  former  condemns  us  mediately,  and 
only  by  inducing  that  inherent  sin  which  is  the  only  real  and 
immediate  ground  of  condemnation,  then  it  follows  that  the 
righteousness  of  the  latter  justifies  us  by  inducing  that  inherent 
righteousness  which  is  the  real  ground  of  our  justification.    If, 
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on  the  other  hand,  the  sin  of  Adam  procures  our  condemnation 
by  being  immediately  reckoned  to  our  account  or  imputed  to  us, 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  justifies  us  in  the  same  way.  Thus 
the  whole  doctrine  of  atonement  and  justification  is  implicated 
with  that  of  imputation.  The  various  attenuating  processes 
put  upon  these  doctrines  by  the  younger  Edwards  and  some  of 
his  successors,  down  to  Dr  Bushnell,  show  the  gradual  and 
ultimate  effect  of  loosening  such  a  stone  in  the  arch  of  Chris- 
tian truth  as  the  immediate  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  hi« 
posterity. 

The  consequences  of  Edwards's  theory  of  the  n«,ture  of  vir- 
tue, have  been  in  some  respects  coincident  with  the  foregoing, 
and  probably  still  more  extended  and  pervasive.  When  virtue 
was  once  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  mere  means  to  the  general 
happiness  as  something  better  than  itself,  and  the  fall  of  our 
race  was  no  longer  accounted  for  by  the  imputation  of  Adam's 
sin,  this  catastrophe  was  very  naturally  accounted  for  by  the 
theory  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good  or 
happiness.  As  virtue  consists  in  love  to  being  in  general,  and 
God,  who  is  infinitely  good,  ordained  the  existence  of  sin,  why 
did  he  ordain  it  unless  because  it  was  a  necessary  means  to  the 
good  of  being  in  general  ?  This  accordingly  was  the  dominant 
theory  of  the  improvers  of  theology  up  to  the  time  of  Dr 
Taylor.  But  already  the  difi'erence  between  sin  and  holiness 
is  obliterated,  as  it  must  be,  sooner  or  later,  on  every  theory 
which  does  not  make  that  difference  intrinsic  and  immutable 
as  the  unchangeable  holiness  of  God,  which  is  the  first  source, 
standard,  and  norm  of  all  excellence.  What  more  can  holiness 
be,  on  this  scheme,  than  "  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest 
good  ? "  Is  it  not  far  wiser  and  safer  to  say  in  reference  to 
this  whole  subject  of  the  permission  and  ordination  of  sin,  "  O 
the  depth  of  the  riches,  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
God  !  How  unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways 
past  finding  out !  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  ] 
or  who  hath  been  his  counsellor  ? "  This  theory  could  not 
stand.  Dr  Taylor  supplanted  it  by  another  still  less  tolerable, 
which  resulted  from  the  power  of  contrary  choice  as  held  by 
him,  viz.,  that  the  existence  of  sin  may  be  accounted  for  by 
God's  inability  to  prevent  it  in  a  moral  system.  Still  less  will 
this  command  any  permanent  or  lasting  assent.  Is  anything 
too  hard  for  the  Lord  ?  Is  he  dependent  on  the  will  of  his 
creatures  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  pleasure  ?  We  know 
not  why  sin  exists.  But  we  do  know  that  it  is  not  lack  of 
goodness  or  of  power  to  prevent  it  in  God.  Even  so,  Father, 
for  so  it  seemeth  good  in  thy  sight ! 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  pointed  out  that  this  conception  of 
sin  as  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good,  was  auxiliary 
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to  Emmons's  theory,  that  God  is  just  as  much  the  efficient  cause 
of  sinful  as  of  holy  exercises  in  man.  It  in  faot  subverts  the 
radical  distinction  between  them. 

The  natural  rebound  from  the  disinterested-benevolence,  or 
love-to-being-in-general  theory,  to  the  self-love  theory  of  the 
later  new  divinity,  has  already  been  set  forth.  The  bearing 
of  this  latter,  especially  when  coupled  with  the  power  of  con- 
trary choice,  upon  regeneration,  conversion,  and  experimental 
religion,  is  too  patent  to  need  explanation. 

The  connection  of  this  theory,  that  all  goodness  consists 
exclusively  in  benevolence  or  a  regard  for  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  universe,  with  the  scheme  of  the  younger  Edwards 
and  his  successors  on  the  atonement,  is  vital  and  indissoluble. 
The  substance  of  this  scheme  is,  that  distributive  justice,  or 
the  disposition  of  God  to  render  to  sin  its  proper  desert  of 
evil,  is  not  satisfied  by  the  atonement.  Christ's  sufferings  and 
death  were  not  penal,  they  were  not  endured  by  him  as  the 
sinner's  substitute,  standing  in  his  law-place.  They  were 
simply  an  expedient  to  satisfy  general  justice,  which  he  de- 
fines as  a  regard  to  the  highest  good  of  the  universe,  ^.  €.,  to 
satisfy  benevolence.  In  the  later  forms  of  stating  this  theory, 
Christ's  death  serves  the  same  purpose  in  impressing  the  moral 
universe  with  a  sense  of  God's  regard  for  his  law,  which  the 
eternal  punishment  of  the  sinner  would  have  done.  It  is 
simply  a  governmental  expedient,  not  a  true  proper  satisfac- 
tion of  divine  justice.  Into  the  merits  of  this  scheme  we  can- 
not now  enter.  It  has  already  had  ample  discussion  in  our 
pages. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  executing  what  we  undertook  in 
beginning  this  article,  we  have  shown  that  Edwards's  theology 
was,  with  scarcely  a  variation,  one  with  Old  Calvinism,  and  at 
war  with  all  those  successive  forms  of  new  divinity  which 
have  been  so  industriously  and  adroitly  linked  with  his  name  ; 
and  that  the  early  forms  of  the  New  England  theology,  "  as 
contrasted  with  the  general  theology  of  the  church,"  developed 
by  his  son  and  others,  differ  from  his  system  on  cardinal  points, 
while  they  themselves  differ  widely  from  the  later  forms  of 
new  divinity. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  tried  to  show  in  what  sense  and 
degree  one  or  two  eccentricities  of  his  theology  and  philosophy, 
afterwards  lifted  to  extreme  prominence,  exerted  an  influence 
in  promoting  developments  of  doctrine  at  war  with  the  system 
he  spent  his  life  in  promulgating  and  defending.  These  are 
not  the  offspring  of  his  system,  but  have  been  aided  by  one  or 
two  eccentric  theories  outside  of  his  system.  We  hope  we 
have  succeeded  in  shedding  some  light  on  a  subject  which  has 
come,  from  various  causes,  to  be  enveloped  in  great  and  in- 
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creasing  obscurity.  We  feel  indebted  to  Professor  Fisher  for 
the  aid  which  his  facts  and  his  candid  statement  of  them  have 
afforded  us,  although  we  do  not  always  put  his  construction 
upon  them.  And  we  leave  the  subject  with  a  new  strength  of 
conviction,  that  the  system  of  theology  known  as  Old  Calvinism, 
and  developed  in  the  reformed,  and  especially  the  Westminster 
symbols,  has  a  depth  of  truth,  a  logical  consistency,  and  a 
scriptural  support,  which  will  enable  it  to  outlive  the  future, 
as  it  has  the  past,  assaults  and  alleged  improvements  attempted 
upon  any  of  its  marked  and  characteristic  features. 


Abt.  III. — The  Life  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti ;  with  an  Intro- 
ductory Memoir  of  eminent  Linguists,  ancient  and  modei^h 
By  C.  W.  Russell,  D.D.,  President  of  St  Patrick's  College, 
Maynooth.  London:  Longman,  Brown  &  Co.  1858. 
Pp.  502. 

Joseph  Caspar  Mezzofanti,  the  son  of  a  carpenter  of  Bologna, 
was  born  in  that  city,  September  17.  1774.  He  was  sent  to 
school  before  he  was  three  years  old — on  the  barbarous  plea 
of  providing  a  place  of  safe-keeping  for  the  day.  The  dame 
wisely  allowed  the  infant  to  go  free  of  lessons,  but  it  was  soon 
found  that  he  was  catching  by  ear  the  recitations  of  the  other 
children,  and  was  able  to  repeat  them.  Upon  this  discovery 
he  was  put  into  a  class,  and  passed  rapidly  through  the  infant 
school,  and  afterwards  the  more  advanced  academy  of  the 
Abbate  Cicotti,  where  the  peerless  linguist  made  his  first  ac- 
quaintance with  a  foreign  language — the  Latin. 

The  priest,  Kespighi,  observing  the  uncommon  promise  of 
the  child's  memory,  persuaded  his  father  to  give  him  a  better 
education  than  the  mechanic  had  thought  proper  for  his  son, 
and  procured  his  admission  to  one  of  the  "  Scuole  Pie "  of 
Bologna,  where  the  higher  studies  were  cultivated  under  the 
tuition  of  several  ex-Jesuits.  These  teachers,  representing 
various  countries,  furnished  thus  early  in  Mezzofanti's  career, 
the  opportunity  and  inducement  for  indulging  his  natural 
taste  for  languages.  Father  Aponte  was  a  Spaniard.  Father 
Escobar  was  from  South  America.  Father  Thiulen  was  a 
native  of  Sweden,  but  had  lived  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  as 
well  as  Italy.  Greek  and  Spanish  were  among  the  earliest 
languages  which  the  young  scholar  added  to  his  infantile 
Latin  and  vernacular.  His  memory  was  from  first  to  last  the 
main  prodigy.  At  school  he  could  repeat  a  folio  page  of 
Chrysostom  after  a  single  perusal. 
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Mezzofanti  early  preferred  the  ecclesiastical  profession. 
His  religious  as  well  as  studious  disposition  was  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  about  the  year  1786  he  was  advanced  to  the  archi- 
episcopal  seminary  of  Bologna,  where  he  took  his  degree  in 
philosophy  before  he  was  fifteen.  His  application  to  books 
had  now  so  affected  his  health,  that  he  was  obliged  to  drop 
study  for  a  time  ;  but  in  1793  he  began  the  direct  reading  of 
theology  under  the  Canons  Ambrosi  and  Bacciali.  The 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  it  is  supposed  the  Coptic  also,  were 
added  to  his  stock  of  languages  before  he  was  nineteen. 
French  and  German  were  acquired  about  this  time  as  light 
tasks  compared  with  the  oriental  tongues.  From  its  affinities 
to  the  German  he  had  no  difficulty,  after  a  few  days'  exami- 
nation of  some  Swedish  books,  in  holding  fluent  conversation 
with  the  people  of  that  country. 

In  1795  the  future  Cardinal  received  the  first  sign  of  the 
sacred  office — the  tonsure,  and  in  1797  reached  the  priesthood. 
Although  but  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  was  almost  simul- 
taneously appointed  professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of 
Bologna.  He  had  scarcely  commenced  his  lectures  when  poli- 
tical events  drove  him  from  the  chair :  for  when  Bonaparte 
compelled  the  Pope  to  cede  Bologna  to  the  Cisalpine  Republic, 
Mezzofanti  was  too  firm  a  Papist  to  acknowledge  in  any  man- 
ner the  unholy  usurpation,  and  was  consequently  deprived  of 
his  professorship. 

His  parents  were  dependent  on  him  for  their  maintenance, 
and  so,  in  a  good  degree,  was  his  sister,  with  her  large  family. 
He  resorted  to  private  teaching,  and  soon  had  for  his  pupils 
the  sons  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Bolognese  families. 
His  new  occupation  abridged  the  time  he  would  have  devoted 
to  his  own  favourite  studies,  but  was  the  means  of  opening 
access  to  the  library  of  one  of  his  patrons,  which  was  rich  in 
the  languages.  The  indefatigable  linguist  turned  the  martial 
agitations  of  the  day  to  another  good  account  for  himself. 
The  Austrian  army,  occupying  Bologna  for  nearly  a  year  after 
the  battle  of  Trebbia  in  1799,  a  variety -of  European  tongues 
was  to  be  heard  among  the  officers  and  soldiers.  Mezzofanti 
was  all  ear  in  the  midst  of  Teutonic,  Slavonic,  Czechish, 
Magyar,  and  other  foreign  sounds.  This  pursuit  of  languages, 
as  spoken  by,  or  as  found  in  the  books  which  the  strangers 
carried  with  them,  had  doubtless  its  influence,  as  well  as  the 
obligations  of  his  ecclesiastical  office,  and  the  promptings  of 
his  natural  benevolence,  in  making  him  a  constant  visitor  of 
the  camps  and  hospitals.  His  services  were  useful  as  inter- 
preter, and  were  in  demand  as  a  confessor.  "  In  such  cases," 
he  said,  "  I  used  to  apply  myself  with  all  my  energy  to  the 
study  of  the  languages  of  the  patients,  until  I  knew  enough  of 
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them  to  make  myself  understood  ;  I  required  no  more.  With 
these  first  rudiments,  I  presented  myself  among  the  sick  wards. 
Such  of  the  invalids  as  desired  it,  I  managed  to  confess  ;  with 
others  I  held  occasional  conversations ;  and  thus  in  a  short 
time  I  acquired  a  considerable  vocabulary.  At  length,  through 
the  grace  of  God,  assisted  by  my  private  studies  and  by  a  re- 
tentive memory,  I  came  to  know  not  merely  the  generic 
languages  of  the  nations  to  which  the  several  invalids  be- 
longed, but  even  the  peculiar  dialects  of  their  various  pro- 
vinces." (P.  154)  This  was  his  school  for  the  Hungarian, 
Bohemian,  Polish,  and  Russian  languages,  and  the  Gipsy 
tongue ;  and  from  a  young  student  in  the  university,  he  was, 
about  the  same  time,  acquiring  the  Flemish. 

Another  source  of  the  polyglot  attainments  of  the  insatiable 
scholar  lay  in  the  hotels  of  his  city.  Bologna  was  then  on  the 
route  to  Rome.  The  innkeepers  kept  Mezzofanti  informed  of 
the  arrival  of  travellers  with  strange  names,  and  there  was 
usually  a  mutual  desire  for  an  interview,  for  the  fame  of  the 
man  of  many  tongues  was  already  spreading,  and  modest  as 
he  himself  was,  he  could  not  forego  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing, pronunciation  at  least,  from  the  lips  of  a  native.  He  was 
sought  for  as  the  foreigners'  confessor,  and  doubtless  listened 
as  critically  to  the  sounds  as  the  sins,  that  were  whispered  in 
his  ear.  If  he  had  first  to  learn  the  language  of  the  penitent, 
it  was  rather  an  incentive  than  otherwise  to  undertake  the 
spiritual  part  of  the  case.  If  the  stranger  could  read  for  him 
the  commandments,  or  creed,  or  other  parts  of  the  common 
liturgy,  he  would  manage  by  some  instinct  of  comparative 
philology  to  get  at  the  construction  of  the  new  language,  and 
make  his  way  to  an  intelligent  hearing  and  speaking  of  it. 
In  two  weeks  he  qualified  himself  to  shrive  a  servant  who 
could  speak  nothing  but  the  Sardinian  dialect,  by  spending  an 
hour  daily  in  the  family  to  which  she  was  attached. 

In  January  1803,  the  subject  of  our  article  attained  a  posi- 
tion finely  suited  to  his  taste.  At  that  date  he  was  appointed 
assistant  librarian  of  the  Institute  of  Bologna — a  name  sug- 
gestive of  very  humble  literary  ideas  in  our  familiar  associa- 
tions of  it  with  circulars,  and  advertisements,  and  lectures, 
but  designating,  in  the  present  instance,  an  establishment 
founded  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  richly  endowed  by 
successive  ages  with  collections  and  museums  of  nature  and 
art,  and  a  library  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  volumes. 
The  close  of  the  same  year  found  the  librarian  restored  to  the 
faculty  of  the  University,  in  the  capacity  of  Professor  of 
Oriental  languages:  but  his  most  engrossing  occupation  for 
two  years  was  the  prepairation  of  a  descriptive  catalogue  of 
the   Oriental   manuscripts   of  the   library   of  the   Institute. 
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There  is  no  record  of  the  order  or  rapidity  in  which  he  filled 
up  the  list  of  the  languages  acquired  in  his  lifetime,  but  in 
1805  we  find  him  sending  to  Professor  J.  B.  De  Eossi  of  Parma, 
a  translation  of  a  Latin  sentence  in  twelve  languages ;  and  a 
book  of  travels,  published  at  Milan  in  1806,  refers  to  M-^zzo- 
fanti  as  "  commonly  reputed  to  be  master  of  mor«  than  twenty- 
four  languages,  the  greater  number  of  which  he  speaks  with 
fluency  and  purity."  Allowances,  however,  are  always  due 
for  matters  of  common  repute,  caught  up  by  travellers. 

Mezzofanti,  in  1808,  had  another  experience  of  the  unspar- 
ing jealousy  of  political  power.  A  year  before,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  had  sought  to  persuade  the  pre-eminent  linguist  to 
transfer  his  residence  to  Paris.  But  disaffection  to  the  in- 
truder, not  less  than  attachment  to  his  native  city  and  the 
University,  made  the  priest  unfavourable  to  the  proposal. 
When  the  Emperor  made  the  Pope  his  prisoner,  and  occupied 
Rome  with  his  troops,  Mezzofanti,  quiet  as  he  had  kept  him- 
self with  his  bookshelves  and  lectures,  was  not  overlooked  in 
the  proscription  which  swept  even  literary  men  if  they  did 
not  bow  the  knee.  He  was  not  expelled,  but  tbe  Oriental 
Professorship  was  extinguished,  and  the  incumbent  put  upon 
a  [pension.  He  again  received  private  pupils,  and  found 
another  library  to  catalogue.  In  1812  he  was  appointed 
deputy  librarian  of  the  University,  with  whose  collections  the 
French  had  incorporated  the  library  of  the  Institute.  In  1815 
he  became  the  chief  librarian. 

When  the  Pope  was  on  his  return  from  exile  (1814),  he 
passed  through  Bologna,  and  invited  Mezzofanti  to  accompany 
him  to  Rome,  and  take  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Propa- 
ganda. This  position  was  likely  to  attract  a  scholar,  on  account 
of  the  great  variety  of  languages  spoken  in  that  vast  mission- 
ary institution,  and  to  attract  an  ecclesiastic,  from  the  fact  of 
the  office  being  regarded  as  in  the  line  of  promotion  to  the 
cardinalship.  But  even  Rome,  and  the  importunity  of  a  pon- 
tiff, could  not  draw  the  student  from  Bologna ;  and  he  more 
gladly  accepted  the  restoration  which  •  the  Pope  now  had  it 
in  his  power  to  eff*ect,  of  his  chair  of  Oriental  Languages. 

Dr  Russell  has  collected  into  his  pages  a  number  of  testi- 
monies from  the  printed  travels  of  tourists  of  various  countries, 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  in  some  detail,  from  different  wit- 
nesses, the  wonderful  extent  of  the  attainments  reached  by  the 
perseverance  of  this  insatiable  student,  in  his  favourite  spe- 
cialty. A  professor  in  the  University  of  Breslau  testifies  to 
the  fluency  of  his  German.  He  read  before  the  Bologna 
Academy  a  paper  on  the  Wallachian  language,  another  on  that 
of  the  seven  parishes  of  Vicenza,  and  a  third  on  a  Mexican 
manuscript.   An  English  author  found  him  not  only  fluent  and 
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correct  in  the  standard  language  of  England,  but  familiar  with 
the  provincial  dialects,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  ludicrous  speci- 
mens of  the  brogue  of  Yorkshire  and  Somersetshire.  The  same 
visitor  found  him  at  home  in  Welsh.  Another  literary  Eng- 
lishman heard  him  tried  in  Turkish  and  modern  Greek.  Lord 
Bjron  declared  that  he  exhausted  upon  this  "  monster  of  lan- 
guages, this  Briareus  of  parts  of  speech,"  every  tongue  he  had 
ever  learned  himself,  but  that  the  Italian,  who  had  scarcely 
been  out  of  Bologna,  astounded  him,  even  to  his  English.  The 
Emperor  of  Austria  had  an  interview  with  him,  attended  by 
a  suite  selected  to  represent  the  chief  languages  of  his  empire, 
and  the  Professor  replied  accurately  and  promptly  in  their  re- 
spective tongues,  as  they  addressed  him  in  German,  Magyar, 
Bohemian,  Wallachian,  Illyrian,  and  Polish. 

A  philologist  from  Denmark,  who  spent  a  couple  of  hours 
with  him,  began  the  conversation  in  German,  but  Mezzofanti 
immediately  replied  in  Danish,  and  so  continued  through  the 
interview.  Compelled  to  spend  a  few  months  of  1820  in  an 
excursion  for  recreation,  he  made  his  journey  serve  the  end  of 
learning  the  Hebrew  psalmody,  and  the  accentuation  of  that 
language,  by  visiting  synagogues,  and  conversing  with  Jews ; 
and  the  pronunciation  of  modern  Romaic,  by  mingling  with 
Greek  sailors  at  Leghorn.  Von  Zach,  who  made  an  astrono- 
mical visit  to  Bologna  in  1820,  was  accosted  by  the  learned 
priest  in  Hungarian,  then  in  good  Saxon,  and  afterwards  in 
the  Austrian  and  Swabian  dialects.  With  other  members  of 
the  scientific  corps  he  conversed  in  English,  Russian,  Polish, 
French,  and  Hungarian.  Von  Zach  mentions  that  his  German 
was  so  natural,  that  a  cultivated  Hanoverian  lady  in  the  com- 
pany expressed  her  surprise  that  a  German  should  be  a  pro- 
fessor and  librarian  in  an  Italian  university.  Professor  Jacobs, 
of  Gotha,  was  struck  (1825)  not  only  with  the  number  of  lan- 
guages acquired  by  the  "  interpreter  for  Babel,"  but  at  the 
facility  with  which  he  passed  from  one  to  another,  however 
opposite  or  cognate  their  structure. 

Dr  Tholuck  heard  him  converse  in  German,  Arabic,  Flemish, 
Swedish,  English,  and  Spanish,  received  from  him  an  original 
distich  in  Persian,  and  found  him  studying  Cornish.  He  heard 
him  say  that  he  had  learned,  to  some  extent,  the  Quichua,  or 
old  Peruvian  ;  and  he  was  then  employed  upon  the  Bimbarra. 
Dr  O'Connor,  now  of  Pittsburgh,  witnessed  Mezzofanti's  first 
visit  to  the  Propaganda,  and  saw  him  address  the  Turkish, 
Greek,  Romaic,  English,  and  other  students,  as  he  met  them, 
in  their  respective  languages  ;  and  adds  to  his  testimony,  that 
during  the  many  visits  he  subsequently  made  to  the  institu- 
tion, Mezzofanti  never  failed  to  remember  the  vernacular  of 
each  student  whom  he  had  previously  addressed,  though  the 
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whole  community  had  been  presented  to  him.  "Having 
spoken,"  says  an  English  traveller  in  1834,  "in  French,  Eng- 
lish, Spanish,  Portuguese,  German,  and  Dutch,  I  said  at  last, 
*My  friend,  I  have  almost  run  out  my  stock  of  modern  lan- 
guages, except  some  which  you  probably  do  not  know/  *  Well,' 
said  lie,  '  the  dead  languages,  Latin  and  Greek,  are  matters 
which  every  one  learns.  We  shall  not  mind  them.  But  pray 
tell  me  what  others  you  speak/  '  I  speak  a  little  Welsh,'  I  re- 
plied. '  Good,'  said  he,  '  1  also  know  Welsh.'  And  he  began 
to  talk  with  me  at  once,  like  a  Welsh  peasant.  He  knew  also 
the  other  varieties  of  Celtic,  Gaelic,  Irish,  and  Bas-Breton." 
Maltese  visitors,  like  so  many  others,  needed  an  interpreter. 
Anecdotes  abound  of  his  accurate  grammatical  knowledge  of 
many  of  the  languages  he  read,  wrote,  and  spoke,  not  unfre- 
quently  detecting  errors  in  the  pronunciation  or  orthography 
of  natives  themselves.  His  readiness,  too,  is  shown  by  a  num- 
ber of  examples  of  appropriate  contributions  to  albums,  and 
replies  to  compliments.  "  He  can  distinguish,"  says  a  Ger- 
man, "  the  Hamburg  and  Hanoverian  German  very  well.  Even 
of  Wendish  he  is  not  ignorant."  A  native  Armenian  scholar 
testifies  that  he  "  spoke  the  vulgar  Armenian  with  perfect  free- 
dom, and  in  all  its  dialects."  Dr  Wiseman  met  him  on  his 
way  to  give  a  lesson  in  California  Indian  to  some  natives  of 
that  country,  having  first  learned  the  tongue  for  himself  from 
their  own  conversation,  and  now  teaching  them  the  unwritten 
grammar.  In  like  manner,  he  heard  for  the  first  time  the 
patois  called  "  Nigger  Dutch,"  from  a  Cura9oa  mulatto,  and  in 
less  than  two  weeks  wrote  a  short  piece  of  poetry  for  the  mu- 
latto to  recite  in  his  own  rude  tongue.  From  an  ex-missionary 
he  learned  the  language  of  the  Algonquin  Indians.  He  "  knew 
something,"  according  to  his  own  modest  terms,  "of  the  Chip- 
pewa and  Delaware,"  and  had  read  the  works  of  Mr  Dupon- 
ceau  of  Philadelphia  on  Indian  philology.  A  Ceylon  student 
gave  him  his  first  introduction  to  Cingalese,  and  in  a  few  days 
he  was  able  to  repay  him  by  assisting  the  youth  in  getting  up  a 
speech  for  a  public  exhibition.  This  witness  remembers  many 
of  the  strangers  with  whom  Mezzofanti  was  in  the  habit  of  con- 
versing in  the  Propaganda,  those  whose  vernaculars  were 
Peguan,  Abyssinian,  Amarina,  Syric,  Arabico-Maltese,  Tamu- 
lic,  Bulgarian,  Albanian,  besides  others  already  named.  The 
facility  with  which  he  accommodated  himself  to  the  tongue  of 
each  new  colloquist,  justifies  the  epithet  of  one  ol  his  encomi- 
asts— "  The  chameleon  of  languages."  From  this  variety,  the 
Congo,  Angolese,  and  other  African  dialects  were  not  missing, 
nor  the  languages  of  Oceanlca."  "  The  Romanic  of  the  Alps 
and  the  Lettish,"  writes  a  correspondent  of  a  German  journal 
in  184*2,  "  are  not  unfamiliar  to  him ;  nay,  he  has  made  him- 
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self  acquainted  with  Lappish,  the  language  of  the  wretched 
nomadic  tribes  of  Lapland.  He  is  master  of  all  the  languages 
which  are  classed  under  the  Indo-German  family,  the  Sanscrit 
and  Persian,  the  Koordish,  the  Armenian,  and  the  Georgian. 
He  is  familiar  with  all  the  members  of  the  Semitic  family,  the 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syriac,  Samaritan,  Chaldce,  Sabaic,  and  even 
the  Chinese,  which  he  not  only  reads,  but  speaks.  As  regards 
Africa,  he  knows  the  Coptic,  Ethiopic,  Abyssinian,  Amharic, 
and  Angolese/'  The  quickness  of  his  ear  to  pronunciation, 
the  flexibility  of  his  organs  of  speech,  and  his  amazing  memory 
of  words,  enabled  him  to  enjoy  the  diversity  of  sounds  which 
are  given  to  the  same  letters  by  speakers  of  different  nations — 
as,  for  example,  the  English  and  Irish.  He  had  this  know- 
ledge of  the  diversity  of  pronouncing  the  dead  languages. 
**  One  day,"  says  Dr  Russell,  '*  I  was  speaking  to  him  in  com- 
pany with  Guido  Gorres  [of  Munich],  when  he  had  occasion  to 
quote  to  me  Horace's  line, 

^Si  paulam  a  snmmo  decessit,  vcrgit  ad  inium.' 
**  He  turned  at  once  to  Gorres,  and  added — 
"  Or  as  you  would  say  : 

'Si  potclum  a  soommo  c?efsessit,  vcvghit  ad  imum.' 
introducing  into  it  every  single  characteristic  of  the  German 
manner  of  pronouncing  the  Latin  language.  *  0  ! '  said  Mezzo- 
fanti to  a  Burgundlan,  *  you  have  two  Burgundian  dialects ; 
which  of  them  do  you  speak?'  '  I  know,'  replied  our  friend, 
*the  patois  of  Lower  Burgundy.'  Thereupon  the  Cardinal 
began  to  talk  to  him  in  Lower  Burgundian,  with  a  fluency 
which  the  vine-dressers  of  Nantes  or  Beaune  might  envy." 

These  citations  will  give  some  idea  of  the  authority  on  which 
the  statements  of  Mezzofanti's  gifts  are  made,  and  of  the 
extent  to  which  they  were  manifested.  We  shall  consider  the 
sum-total  after  resuming  the  thread  of  his  biography,  at  the 
date  of  his  reinstatement  as  Professor. 

The  life  of  Mezzofanti  was  thus  far  busily  occupied  in  the 
duties  of  the  Professor  and  Librarian,  in  teaching  various 
languages  to  private  pupils,  in  pushing  his  own  linguistic 
researches  and  multiplying  his  tongues,  in  priestly  visits  to  the 
sick,  confessing  foreigners,  and  receiving  curious  travellers,  as 
the  chief  curiosity  of  Bologna.  Pius  VIL  had  more  than  once 
renewed  his  efforts  to  draw  him  to  Rome,  and  his  successor, 
Leo  XIL,  respecting  his  partiality  for  his  home,  gave  him  an 
honorary  ecclesiastical  office  in  Bologna.  It  was  the  friendship 
of  Cardinal  Capellari,  however,  that  at  length  drew  Mezzofanti 
to  the  capital.  Soon  after  he  had  become  a  Cardinal,  Cappel- 
lari  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Propaganda,  and  in  that 
character  had   a  correspondence  with   the   great    scholar   of 
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Bologna,  in  reference  to  an  oriental  manuscript.  Mezzofanti 
was  so  useful  in  this  matter,  that  the  Cardinal's  previous  admi- 
ration of  him  was  increased,  and  their  friendship  confirmed. 
When  Cappellari  became  Pope  Gregory  XVL,  Mezzofanti  was 
one  of  the  three  delegates  sent  by  IBologna  to  present  the  con- 
gratulations of  the  city.  The  Pope  at  once  appointed  him 
"  domestic  prelate  and  proto-notary  apostolic  -/'  and  after  long 
persuasion,  he  consented  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Rome, 
which  he  effected  in  October  1831,  and  had  his  abode  in  the 
Quirinal  palace.     He  was  soon  made  a  canon. 

The  College  of  the  Propaganda  probably  presented  stronger 
attractions  to  the  great  linguist  than  St  Peter's  or  the  Vatican. 
More  of  the  tribes  and  tongues  of  the  earth  are  represented 
in  the  missionary  candidates  of  that  school,  than  in  any  other 
spot  in  the  world.  In  one  year  there  were  specimens  of  forty- 
one  distinct  nations  in  the  hundred  and  fourteen  students 
then  in  attendance.  The  Chinese,  however,  was  missing — the 
pupils  of  that  country  being  then  educated  in  the  college  at 
Naples,  founded  for  them  especially.  Unwilling  to  lose  a 
chance  for  this  mine,  Mezzofanti  paid  an  early  visit  to  the 
Neapolitan  institution,  and  was  initiated,  or  more  properly, 
initiated  himself,  in  the  celestial  language,  which  a  subsequent 
transfer  of  some  of  the  native  Chinese  to  the  Propaganda 
enabled  him  to  complete ;  so  that  he  actually  preached  in 
Chinese,  and  spoke  not  only  the  Mandarin,  but  other  dialects. 

Besides  the  classes  of  the  Propaganda,  the  various  convents, 
colleges,  seminaries,  communities,  and  foreign  embassies  of  the 
Papal  city,  supplied  the  self-teaching  scholar  with  living  appli- 
ances for  his  special  pursuit.  At  the  great  College,  he  mingled 
freely  and  daily  with  the  students,  listening,  talking,  inquiring, 
teaching,  and  correcting.  One  day  the  Pope  (who  called  him 
"  a  living  Pentecost'')  amused  himself  with  contriving  to  have 
a  select  number  of  the  young  men  of  many  countries  come 
suddenly  upon  Mezzofanti  during  a  private  walk  with  the 
pontiff  in  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican,  and  each  to  address  the 
librarian  in  his  own  dialect,  and  all  at  once.  The  subject  of 
this  ordeal  was  not  intimidated,  but  poured  forth  his  multilin- 
gual replies  without  delay  or  mistake. 

In  1833,  the  priest,  who  seemed  most  at  home  and  best  con- 
tent as  a  plodding  investigator  of  grammars,  and  as  an  oral 
learner  of  new  forms  of  speech,  was  promoted  to  be  Chief 
Keeper  or  Prefect  of  the  Vatican  Library  (in  succession  to 
Angelo  Mai),  and  also  to  a  canonry  in  St  Peter  s.  There  was 
no  doubt  now  that  the  Pope  was  preparing  him  for  the  highest 
rank  below  his  own.  The  actual  librarian  of  the  Vatican  is 
always  a  Cardinal,  and  usually  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State. 
This  office  is  honorary,  and  the  work  is  done  by  two  keepers. 
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and  seven  secretaries.  Mezzofanti  stood  on  the  next  step  to 
the  office  that  was  considered  fit  for  a  Cardinal.  He  was  also 
made  Rector  of  the  College  for  the  Education  of  Ecclesiastics 
attached  to  the  Basilica  of  St  Peter's  ;  Consulter  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  for  the  Correction  of  Oriental  books,  and  a 
Censor  of  the  Academy.  In  1838  he  attained  the  purple  and 
the  hat. 

The  business  of  the  Roman  Church,  as  administered  by  the 
Pope,  the  College  of  Cardinals  and  Prelates,  is  distributed 
among  twenty  congregations,  or  committees.  The  prefect  of 
each  congregation  (or  chairman  of  the  committee)  is  usually  a 
Cardinal.  They  all  hold  stated  meetings,  and  submit  their 
minutes  to  the  approval  of  the  pontiff.  Mezzofanti  was  put 
into  several  important  congregations,  viz.  the  correction  of  the 
Liturgical  Books  of  the  Oriental  Church  ;  of  Studies  ;  of  the 
Propaganda  ;  the  Chinese  Mission  ;  the  Index  ;  Rites ;  and 
examination  of  bishops.  He  was  also  president  of  an  hospital, 
and  visitor  of  the  House  of  Catechumens. 

The  salary  of  a  Cardinal-resident  is  less  than  forty-five 
hundred  of  our  dollars.  His  household  must  contain  a  chap- 
lain, secretary,  and  servants.  Mezzofanti  cared  nothing  for 
equipage,  and  saved  all  he  could  for  charity.  A  nephew  and 
niece  resided  with  him  ;  and  he  had  other  relatives  whom  he 
assisted.  Forty-three  (on  another  page  the  number  is  given 
as  fifty-three,  pp.  379,  394)  students  of  the  Propaganda  came 
to  greet  him  on  his  accession,  and  though  no  two  spoke  the 
same  language,  the  new  Cardinal  found  no  difficulty  in  reply- 
ing to  each.  His  new  occupations  and  increasing  a^e  (he  was 
about  sixty-four)  did  not  prevent  his  making  additions  to  the 
stock  of  his  vocabularies.  One  of  the  most  formidable  of  the 
new  acquisitions  was  the  "  Basque  \"  which  has  eleven  moods, 
and  a  great  variety  of  tenses.  In  this  instance,  as  in  many 
others,  his  study  of  the  principal  language  was  extended  to  its 
various  dialects.  A  couplet  which  he  wrote  in  the  "  Basque" 
was  criticized  by  two  eminent  authorities,  both  of  whom  agreed 
that  "Zu"  would  have  been  better  "  Zure,  but  native  Guipu- 
scoans  to  whom  it  was  referred,  declared  in  favour  of  the  Car- 
dinal's "  Zu." 

The  death  of  Pope  Gregory,  in  1846,  was  a  great  blow  to  the 
heart  of  our  amiable  and  affectionate  Cardinal,  as  a  strong 
personal  attachment  existed  between  him  and  the  illustrious 
defunct,  but  it  made  no  change  in  the  routine  of  his  employ- 
ments. The  political  events  of  the  new  reign  involved  all  the 
institutions  of  Rome  in  their  turmoil.  The  Cardinal  refused 
to  leave  his  post,  and  follow  the  flying  pontiff  to  Gaeta ;  but 
the  confusion  of  the  times  wore  upon  his  strength  and  spirits, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  1840  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  followed 
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by  gastric  fever,  gave  him  intimation  that  his  time  was  coming 
to  an  end.  He  gave  his  mind  to  the  prescribed  devotions  of  his 
faith  ;  was  earnest  in  prayer  for  his  soul,  his  country,  church, 
and  Pope  ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  March,  (the  text 
says  1849,  the  epitaph  1848),  died,  after  speaking  his  last  dis- 
tinguishable words  in  his  native  Italian,  "  I  am  going — I  am 
going — soon  to  Paradise."  His  family  declined  the  public 
funeral  offered  by  the  anti-Papal  (Republican)  authorities,  and 
the  Cardinal  was  buried  in  the  most  private  and  simple  man- 
ner, in  the  same  church  where  lie  the  remains  of  Tasso. 

That  which  made  Mezzofanti  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  a  pro- 
digy, was  the  number  of  languages  he  acquired.  It  is  not  as 
a  grammarian,  a  lexicographer,  a  philologist,  a  philosopher,  or 
ethnologist,  that  he  is  famous.  He  contributed  nothing  to  any 
of  the  departments  of  the  "  study  of  words/'  His  publications 
of  all  sorts  did  not  extend  beyond  half-a-dozen  papers.  One 
discriminative  critic  says  he  never  had  an  original  thought. 
The  only  permanent  value  of  his  literary  existence  will  be 
found  in  the  specimen  which  his  peculiarities  add  to  the 
psychological  museum.  But  even  in  this  character  too  little 
is  known  to  be  of  practical  use.  He  has  not  told  the  world 
the  secret  of  his  art.  He  probably  had  none  to  tell.  The 
capacity  he  possessed  was  a  natural  endowment,  and  could  not 
be  taught.  The  wonderful  talent  of  his  specialty  was  of  little 
more  use  to  mankind  than  to  enable  him  to  serve  as  an  inter- 
preter while  he  lived.  Had  his  mind  been  less  of  a  Babel,  and 
given  itself  to  the  comparison  of  the  structure  of  languages, 
he  might,  by  confining  himself  to  the  generic  few,  have  esta- 
blished some  great  principles  for  the  study.  But  he  was  just 
a  helluo  linguarum.  If  he  searched  into  the  grammatical 
niceties  of  a  language,  or  studied  its  analogies,  it  seemed  to  be 
less  for  the  scientific  discovery  of  the  principles,  than  for  the 
utilitarian  purpose  of  helping  himself  to  add  it  to  his  accumu- 
lations in  the  shortest  time. 

Dr  Russell  has  made  a  careful  estimate  of  the  actual  number 
of  the  Cardinal's  trophies.  He  adopts  as  his  definition  of  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  language,  an  ability  to  read  it  fluently 
and  with  ease,  to  write  it  correctly,  and  to  speak  it  idiomati- 
cally. Judging  the  subject  of  his  biography  by  this  standard, 
he  comes  to  the  following  result — his  work  giving  the  details 
at  length : 

1.  Languages  frequently  tested  and  spoken  with  rare  excel- 
lence— thirty. 

2.  Stated  to  have  been  spoken  fluently,  but  hardly  suffi- 
ciently tested — nine. 

3.  Spoken  rarely,  and  less  perfectly — eleven. 
VOL.  VIII. — no.  XXVIil.  u 
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4.  Spoken  imperfectly  ;  a  few  sentences  and  conversational 
forms — eight. 

5.  Studied  from  books,  but  not  known  to  have  been  spoken 
— fourteen. 

6.  Dialects  spoken,  or  their  peculiarities  understood  :  thirty- 
nine  dialects  of  ten  languages,  many  of  which  might  justly  be 
described  as  different  languages. 

This  list  adds  up  one  hundred  and  eleven,  exceeding  by  all 
comparison,  (as  is  shown  by  the  learned  introductory  memoir 
prefixed  to  the  life),  everything  known  in  history.  Jonadab 
Almanar  and  Sir  "William  Jones  are  not  claimed  to  have  gone 
beyond  twenty-eight :  Mithridates  and  Pico  of  Mirandola  have 
been  made  famous  by  twenty-two. 

We  have  indicated  in  passing,  some  of  the  methods  prac- 
tised by  Mezzofanti  in  his  favourite,  it  might  be  said,  exclusive 
pursuit.  It  was  not,  however,  only  from  the  conversational 
phrases  of  foreigners,  learned  and  illiterate,  in  palaces  and 
hotels,  hospitals  and  confessionals,  that  he  picked  up  his  mul- 
tifarious vocabulary.  He  was  a  painful  student  of  grammars 
and  lexicons,  paradigms  and  "  praxes."  He  had  to  drudge  it 
like  the  dullest  of  us.  "  I  made  it  a  rule,"  he  said,  "  to  learn 
every  new  grammar,  and  to  apply  myself  to  every  strange  dic- 
tionary that  came  within  my  reach.  I  was  constantly  filling 
my  head  with  new  words." 

He  seems  to  have  had  no  order  or  method  in  his  studies  that 
would  help  others  in  following  him.  For  years  he  scarcely 
allowed  himself  a  reasonable  amount  of  food,  sleep,  fuel,  or 
exercise,  that  he  might  devote  his  utmost  time  and  means  to 
the  one  object.  He  attributed  part  of  his  success  in  quickly 
catching  a  new  language  to  physical  advantages  :  '*  In  addition 
to  an  excellent  memory,  God  had  blessed  me  with  an  incre- 
dible flexibility  of  the  organs  of  speech."  At  another  time,  he 
said  that  the  ear  and  not  the  eye  was  for  him  the  ordinary 
medium  through  which  the  language  was  conveyed.  He 
studied  a  language  by  its  rhythm,  as  containing  the  principle 
of  its  inflexions  and  of  its  changes  of  letters,  according  to  the 
organs  called  into  use. 

The  comparative  ease  with  which  he  made  his  own  way 
from  one  tongue  to  another,  made  him  think  less  of  the  won- 
der in  himself,  which  astonished  every  one  else ;  and  less  of 
the  importance  of  ascertaining  and  communicating  whatever 
of  science  was  in  his  method.  "  He  positively  assured  me," 
says  a  learned  writer,  "  that  it  was  a  thing  less  difficult  than 
was  generally  thought ;  that  there  is  in  all  languages  a  limited 
number  of  points  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  pay  particular 
attention  ;  and  that,  when  one  is  once  master  of  those  points, 
the  remainder  follows  with  great  facility.      He  added,  that 
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when  one  has  learned  ten  or  a  dozen  languages  essentially 
different  from  one  another,  one  may,  with  a  little  study  and 
attention,  learn  any  number  of  them/'  But  all  this  is  very 
tantalizing  while  he  keeps  from  us  the  lessons  of  his  experience. 
He  probably  would  have  said  to  all  inquirers,  as  he  did  to  one, 
"  I  cannot  explain  it ;  of  course  God  has  given  me  this  peculiar 
power ;  but  if  you  wish  to  know  how  I  preserve  these  lan- 
guages, I  can  only  say,  that  when  once  I  hear  the  meaning  of 
a  word  in  any  language,  I  never  forget  it." 

In  reference  to  the  faculty  of  using  many  languages  in  suc- 
cession without  confusion,  he  used  this  illustration.  "  Have 
you  ever  tried  on  a  pair  of  green  spectacles  ?  Well,  while  you 
wore  these  spectacles,  everything  was  green  to  your  eyes.  It 
is  precisely  so  with  me.  While  I  am  speaking  any  language, 
for  instance  Russian,  I  put  on  my  Russian  spectacles,  and  for 
the  time,  they  colour  everything  Russian.  I  see  all  my  ideas 
in  that  language  alone.  If  I  pass  to  another  language,  I  have 
only  to  change  the  spectacles,  and  it  is  the  same  for  that  lan- 
guage also."  This  illustration,  Dr  Russell  adds,  "  perfectly 
describes  the  phenomenon,  so  far  as  it  fell  under  observation ; 
but  so  far  as  1  am  aware,  no  one  has  attempted  to  analyse  the 
mental  operation  by  which  these  astounding  external  effects 
were  produced.  The  faculty,  whatever  it  was,  may  have  been 
improved  and  sharpened  by  exercise ;  but  there  is  no  part  of 
the  extraordinary  gift  of  this  great  linguist  so  clearly  excep- 
tional and  so  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  faculty  of 
language." 

He  also  possessed  the  power  of  thinking  in  his  various  lan- 
guages in  succession.  That  his  acquisitions  were  principally 
through  memory,  and  not  made  on  any  communicable  system, 
is  implied  in  the  regret  he  once  expressed,  that  his  youth  had 
fallen  upon  a  time  when  languages  were  not  studied  from  that 
scientific  point  of  view  from  which  they  are  now  regarded. 
'*  What  am  I,"  he  would  say,  "but  an  ill-bound  dictionary  \" 
He  quoted  a  saying  ascribed  to  Catherine  de  Medici,  when  told 
that  Scaliger  knew  twenty  languages — *'  That  is,  twenty  words 
for  one  idea  ;  for  my  part,  I  would  rather  have  twenty  ideas 
for  one  word."  "  You  have  put  your  knowledge  of  languages 
to  some  purpose,"  said  he  to  the  author  of  Horce  Syriacce ; 
"  when  1  go,  I  shall  not  leave  a  trace  of  what  I  know  behind 
me." 

Dr  Russell  has  studied  the  intellectual  phenomenon  with 
the  aid  of  the  few  facts  which  exist  to  form  an  opinion,  and 
his  conclusion  appears  to  be,  that  Mezzofanti's  great  power 
was  mainly  a  gift  of  nature  ;  that  his  faculties  of  perception, 
analysis,  judgment  and  memory,  were  each  extraordinary,  and 
in  a  perfect  balance  ;  that  his  memory  was  that  faculty  in  its 
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spontaneous,  intuitive  exercise,  rather  than  that  of  the  elabo- 
ration or  reminiscence  ;  that  his  power  of  analysis  enabled  him 
at  once  to  seize  upon  the  whole  system  of  a  language,  while  his 
ever-ready  memory  supplied  the  analogous  materials  out  of  each 
department  of  his  mental  stores,  ad  libitum.  This  being  the 
inward  process,  the  practical  power  of  utterance  was  owing  to 
a  remarkably  delicate  organism  of  the  ear  and  tongue,  which 
not  only  assisted  him  in  pronunciation,  but  in  some  inexpli- 
cable way  suggested  to  his  mind  the  secrets  of  the  structure 
and  philosophy  of  the  language. 

Baron  Bunsen's  opinion  is,  that  "  his  linguistic  talent  was 
that  of  seizing  sounds  and  accents,  and  the  whole  (so  to  say) 
idiom  of  a  language,  and  reproducing  them  by  a  wonderful, 
but  equally  special,  memory.  I  do  not  think  he  had  ever  his 
equal  in  this  respect ;  but  the  cultivation  of  this  power  had 
absorbed  all  the  rest." 

It  would  be  unjust  to  leave  the  impression  that  Mezzofanti 
knew  nothing  but  words ;  that,  according  to  one  sarcasm — he 
spent  his  life  in  making  keys  for  rooms  he  never  entered ;  or, 
according  to  another — that,  with  all  his  languages,  he  never 
said  anything.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  his  literary 
knowledge,  though  not  profound,  was  extensive  and  varied. 
Authors  of  all  countries,  in  poetry  as  well  as  prose,  grave  and 
gay,  were  known  to  him.  His  English  list  was  not  confined 
to  Chaucer,  Milton,  and  Grray,  but  included  Hudibras  and 
Moore's  Melodies.  He  read  Cooper's  novels.  His  biographer 
gives  many  incidental  proofs  that  he  was  much  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  biography,  history,  and  literature,  both  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  world,  than  would  seem  to  be  possible 
to  a  mind  so  full  of  the  mere  signs  and  expressions  of  know- 
ledge. An  eminent  scientific  Italian  was  surprised,  on  the 
incidental  mention  of  a  Hindu  treatise  on  mathematics,  to 
hear  Mezzofanti  converse  for  half  an  hour  on  the  astronomy 
and  mathematics  of  the  Indian  races,  "  in  a  way  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  a  man  whose  chief  occupation  had  been 
tracing  the  history  of  the  sciences." 

The  personal  character  of  this  remarkable  man  transpires 
through  his  biography  in  such  a  way  as  to  draw  to  him  the 
aiFcction  as  well  as  the  admiration  of  the  reader.  Gentle, 
humble,  modest,  humane,  he  seems  to  feel  himself  most  at 
home  in  the  seclusion  of  the  library,  or  by  the  pallets  of  the 
sick  and  dying.  The  reader  wonders  how  such  a  quiet,  plain, 
unambitious  person  could  have  got  into  a  path  the  history  of 
which  would  come  out  in  binding  of  scarlet  and  gold,  stamped 
with  the  insignia  of  one  of  the  proudest  stations  open  to  the 
envy  of  mortals.  He  was,  after  the  manner  of  Rome  indeed, 
but  as  it  clearly  appears,  with  a  sincere  heart,  a  devout  man. 
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"  Ah,  Don  Ubaldo,  give  thyself  entirely  to  the  Lord  ! "  if  this 
were  his  exhortation  to  a  novice  in  the  priesthood,  we  may 
trust  it  was  the  principle  of  his  own  soul.  If  he  spoke  of  the 
blessedness  of  that  same  friend  and  pupil,  on  his  early  death, 
as  consisting  in  being  close  to  the  Divine  fountain,  and  then 
admitted  to  the  hidden  source  of  the  divine  oracles,  to  the 
study  of  which  he  addressed  himself  here  with  such  indefati- 
gable application,"  we  may  trust  that  those  oracles  were  much 
more  than  scholastic  studies  to  himself  "  Alas  !  what  will  all 
these  languages  avail  me  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  since  it 
is  by  works,  not  words,  that  we  must  win  our  way  thither ! " 
this  exclamation  of  his,  in  reply  to  a  compliment  to  his  talents, 
may  be  interpreted  by  Protestant  charity  to  be  as  consistent 
with  the  doctrines  of  grace  as  "  not  every  one  that  saith  unto 
me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  but 
he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven  :  '' 
then  we  may  trust  that  the  paragon  of  languages  has  attained 
that  state  so  appropriately  designated  in  the  contrast  of  the 
motto  of  the  great  Bible-publishers  of  London  : 

TloKkai  [JAV  dvrjToTg  yX'^rraij  fMia  d  a&avdroi<Siv. 

Multae  terricolis  lingiiie,  coelestibus  una. 

Earth  speaks  with  many  tongues,  heaven  knows  but  one. 


Art.  IV. — The  Testimony  of  Modern  Science  to  the  Unity  of 
Mankind;  being  a  Summary  of  the  Conclusions  announced 
by  the  Highest  Authorities,  in  the  several  departments  of 
Physiology,  Zoology,  and  Comparative  Philology,  in  favour 
of  the  Specific  Unity  and  Common  origin  of  all  the  varieties 
of  Man.  By  J.  L.  Cabell,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 
With  an  Introductory  Notice,  By  James  W.  Alexander, 
D.D.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  No.  530 
Broadway.     1859.     Pp.  344. 

"We  have  seldom  read  a  book  which  better  answers  to  its 
title.  It  is  precisely  what  it  purports  to  be,  a  summary  of  the 
conclusions  at  which  the  highest  scientific  authorities  have 
arrived  as  to  the  unity  of  mankind.  This  summary  is  drawn 
up  with  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  whole  field,  espe- 
cially so  far  as  the  departments  of  zoology  and  physiology  are 
concerned.  It  is  not  a  mere  retailing  of  the  opinions  of  other 
men,  but  the  intelligent  exposition  by  a  scientific  man  of  the 
teachings  of  science,  authenticated  and  confirmed  by  the  tes- 
timony of  the  most  competent  witnesses.     It  is  conducted 
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throughout  in  a  truly  philosophic  spirit,  discussing  scientific 
questions  on  scientific  principles.  There  is  no  attempt  to 
prove  physiological  facts  by  moral  arguments,  nor  to  refute 
anatomy  by  tradition.  The  unity  of  mankind  is  presented  as 
a  problem  of  natural  history,  and  is  discussed  as  such,  just  as 
the  question  of  the  specific  unity  of  any  of  the  varieties  of  the 
lower  animals  would  be  discussed,  in  which  no  interests  but 
those  of  science  were  involved.  In  this  point  of  view,  the 
book  must  satisfy  even  those  who  deny  that  anything  but 
science  has  a  right  to  be  heard  on  the  subject.  It  is,  however, 
higher  praise  to  say,  that  Dr  Cabell,  while  considering  the 
question  to  which  his  book  is  devoted,  as  a  matter  of  science, 
is  neither  ignorant  nor  indifferent  as  to  its  moral  and  religious 
bearings.  He  does  not  pretend  to  regard  it  as  a  small  matter 
whether  all  mankind  are  brethren  of  the  same  family,  or 
members  of  races  specifically  distinct  in  nature  and  origin.  In 
other  words,  he  is  not  one-sided.  His  mind  and  heart  are 
large  enough  to  take  in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  physical 
aspects  of  the  subject.  He  can  see  in  a  man  a  soul  as  well  as  a 
body,  and,  therefore,  understands  that  the  unity  of  the  race 
involves  the  question  of  the  relation  in  which  men  as  spiritual 
and  immortal  beings  stand  to  each  other.  We  would  only  re- 
mark further,  so  far  as  concerns  the  general  character  of  this 
work,  that  it  bears  everywhere  the  impress  of  the  Christian 
and  the  gentleman.  The  author  is  mild  and  courteous,  even 
when  dealing  with  shallow  pretence  and  gratuitous  irreverence. 
We  have  said  that  the  unity  of  the  race  is  here  discussed  as 
a  matter  of  science.  It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  deep  religious 
interest.  The  departments  of  theology  and  science  in  many 
points  overlap  each  other.  Science  takes  cognizance  of  man ; 
his  origin,  nature,  prerogatives,  and  powers.  So  does  theology. 
The  philosopher  has  no  right  to  warn  the  theologian  off  this 
ground  as  a  trespasser ;  and  the  theologian  has  no  right  to  put 
the  philosopher  under  an  interdict.  Both  have  their  rights. 
The  field  is  common  to  both.  They  differ  not  as  to  the  sub- 
ject to  be  investigated,  but  as  to  the  mode  of  investigation. 
Science  seeks  to  learn  what  man  is,  by  induction  and  analogy; 
theology  by  revelation.  Let  each  pursue  its  course  indepen- 
dently yet  harmoniously.  Neither  should  ignore  the  other.  It 
is  not  only  unwise  but  unphilosophical  for  the  man  of  science 
to  conduct  his  investigations  on  the  assumption  that  nothing 
more  than  scientific  facts  can  legitimately  be  taken  into  view. 
The  horse  is  found  in  a  wild  state  all  over  the  American  con- 
tinent. What  would  be  thought  of  the  naturalist  who  should 
insist  on  determining  the  question  of  its  origin,  and  the  relation 
of  its  varieties,  as  a  mere  question  of  zoology  ?  What  would 
any  man  of  sense  care  for  his  conclusions,  if  in  contradiction 
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to  the  known  historical  fact  of  its  introduction  by  the  Spa- 
niards? or  what  would  be  said  of  the  man  who  should  undertake 
on  the  zoological  principles  alone,  to  determine  the  origin  and 
relation  of  the  different  tribes  of  Europe,  ignoring  all  the 
lights  of  history  ? 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  narrow-mindedness  of  theologians, 
and  of  their  disposition  to  determine  questions  of  science  by 
the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Bible.  And  there  is,  no  doubt, 
ground  for  complaint  on  this  score.  But  we  think  that  theo- 
logians (or  rather  Christians)  have  much  more  reason  to 
complain  of  men  of  science  ;  who  are  often  disposed  to  ignore 
all  facts  which  do  not  fall  within  their  own  department.  They 
often  form  their  theories  without  any  regard  to  moral  and 
religious  truths,  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  just  as  certain, 
and  infinitely  more  important,  than  the  truths  of  science. 
There  is  not  unfrequently  a  recklessness  manifested  by  scien- 
tific men  in  this  matter,  which  betrays  great  disregard  to  the 
highest  interests  of  man,  and  which  is  not  only  lamentable  but 
revolting.  In  many  cases  their  conclusions  are  a  balance  of 
probabilities.  A  straw  would  turn  the  scale  either  way  ;  yet 
too  often  they  throw  the  whole  weight  of  their  influence  on 
the  side  of  infidelity,  when  the  slightest  appreciation  of  the 
moral  and  religious  bearings  of  the  question  at  issue  would 
lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 

It  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  a  scientific  sceptic  may  be 
led  in  his  principles  by  a  strictly  logical  process  to  decide  a 
scientific  question  one  way,  when  a  scientific  Christian,  by  an 
equally  logical  process,  would  decide  it  another  way.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  latter  takes  into  view  legitimate  facts  and 
considerations  which  the  former  ignores.  Which  is  the  higher 
man?  Which  is  the  truer  philosopher?  Can  any  man  be- 
lieve that  Agassiz  with  his  splendid  intellect  would  have  given 
the  sanction  of  his  illustrious  name  to  the  theory,  (a  mere 
theory,)  that  the  different  races  of  men  are  indigenous  to  the 
zones  which  they  inhabit,  each  having  a  separate  origin,  if  he 
had  appreciated  the  immense  a  'priori  probability  against  that 
theory  arising  from  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  and  the  moral 
and  religious  relations  of  men  ?  Is  it  wise  or  philosophical  to 
adopt  a  theory,  on  the  mere  balance  of  probabilities,  which 
supposes  the  Bible  to  be  false,  sin  and  redemption  to  be  fictions, 
in  despite  of  all  the  evidence  which  sustains  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  truth  of  its  teachings  ?  Is  it  wise  or 
philosophical  to  treat  of  man  as  though  he  were  a  brute — or 
draw  conclusions  from  the  physical,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
spiritual  phenomena  of  his  nature?  Is  there  anything  in  this 
mode  of  proceeding  which  authorises  this  distinguished  philo- 
sopher, or  those  who  follow  him  as  the  dust  follows  a  chariot, 
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to  regard  himself  as  standing  on  a  higher  platform  than  the 
man  who  takes  all  the  facts  into  view  ? 

The  church  is  willing  to  meet  men  of  science  on  equal  terms. 
She  has  her  convictions  founded  on  evidence  which  satisfies  the 
reason  and  constrains  the  conscience.  These  she  cannot  give 
up,  no  matter  how  she  may  be  puzzled  or  confounded  by  op- 
posing arguments.  No  man  can  give  up  his  conviction  of  his 
own  liberty,  however  overwhelming  to  his  understanding  may 
be  arguments  for  necessity.  He  knows  there  must  be  some 
mode  of  reconciling  the  apparently  conflicting  testimony  of 
consciousness  and  speculation,  and  he  is  content  to  wait  the 
solution.  So  the  church  will  stand  by  her  convictions  founded 
on  something  surer  than  consciousness,  even  the  power  of  God 
(1  Cor.  ii.  6),  and  let  science  prove  what  facts  it  can,  assured 
that  God  in  nature  can  never  contradict  God  in  the  Bible,  and 
in  the  hearts  of  his  people.  The  church,  however,  is  willing 
that  the  Bible  should  be  interpreted  under  the  guidance  of  the 
facts  of  science.  Science  once  taught  that  the  earth  was  a 
plain  and  the  sun  its  satellite,  and  the  church  understood  the 
Scriptures  in  accordance  with  that  theory.  At  last  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  earth  is  a  globe  and  moves  round  the  sun. 
The  church  accepted  the  fact,  and  reads  the  Bible  under  its 
guidance. 

It  was  long  assumed  that  our  globe  is  but  a  few  thousand 
years  old ;  men  of  science  are  now  convinced  that,  however 
recent  the  origin  of  the  human  race,  the  earth  has  existed  for 
countless  ages.  Very  well,  let  them  once  prove  the  fact,  and 
the  Bible  will  be  found  not  only  to  agree  with  it,  but  to  have 
anticipated  it.  Men  of  the  highest  rank  in  science  now  find  in 
Genesis  all  that  science  can  teach  of  cosmogony,  and  bow  with 
wonder  before  the  prescience  of  Moses.  But  while  the  church, 
in  the  consciousness  of  her  fallibility  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  infallible  word  of  God,  is  willing  to  bow  her  judgment  as 
to  its  meaning  before  the  well-ascertained  revelations  of  God 
in  nature,  she  has  a  right  to  demand  of  men  of  science,  first, 
that  they  shall  be  cautious  in  announcing  facts  even  apparently 
hostile  to  the  generally  received  sense  of  Scripture.  Instead 
of  pouncing  on  such  facts,  and  parading  them  as  if  in  triumph, 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  assumed  fossil  human  skeleton  of  Guada- 
loupe,)  they  should  be  slow  to  admit  them  and  withhold  their 
sanction  until  the  evidence  admits  of  no  contradiction  or  doubt. 
The  interests  at  stake  demand  this  of  every  right-minded  man. 
He  should  be  far  more  reluctant  to  admit  any  such  fact  than 
to  acknowledge  a  flaw  in  his  title  to  an  estate.  There  is  in 
pvery  community  a  large  class  of  men  eager  after  an  excuse 
for  unbelief.  Men  of  science  should  not  become  panders  to 
this  depraved  appetite.     There  is  another  demand  on  them 
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which  may  reasonably  be  made.  There  is  of  course  a  vast 
difference  between  facts  and  theories.  The  former,  and  not 
the  latter,  are  authoritative.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  earth  is 
a  spheroid,  and  moves  round  the  sun,  and  not  the  theory  de- 
vised to  account  for  that  fact,  which  has  constrained  the  church 
to  alter  her  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  It  is  the  fact  that 
the  magnetic  needle  points  to  the  pole,  and  not  any  theory 
of  magnetism  which  challenges  the  faith  of  all  men.  What 
Christians  have  the  right  to  demand  of  men  of  science,  nay, 
what  sound  philosophy  itself  demands  of  them  is,  that  they 
should  not  propound  theories  framed  in  view  of  scientific  facts 
alone,  while  they  overlook  the  facts  of  religion.  For  example, 
it  is  a  fact  that  there  are  many  varieties  of  the  human  race,  or 
many  races  of  men,  existing  on  the  earth,  and  that  these  races 
diifer  very  much  in  conformation,  in  colour,  in  stature,  in 
mental  endowments,  &c.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  these  different 
races  have  different  habitations  ;  some  dwelling  in  the  torrid, 
some  in  the  temperate,  and  some  in  the  arctic  zone.  It  is  a 
short  and  easy  way  to  account  for  these  facts  to  say  that  the 
several  races  originated  where  they  are  now  found,  with  con- 
formations and  constitutions  adapted  to  their  circumstances. 
A  plausible  argument  may  be  framed  in  support  of  this  theory. 
It  may  even  be  admitted,  (what  is  not,  however,  true,)  that 
the  arguments  for  and  against  this  solution  of  the  problem, 
considered  as  a  mere  question  in  natural  history,  are  pretty 
nearly  balanced.  Now  as  this  theory  is  against  the  explicit 
declarations  of  the  Bible,  as  it  subverts  the  great  doctrines  of 
the  common  apostasy  and  redemption  of  the  race,  and  is  opposed 
to  the  universal  faith  of  the  Church,  for  any  man  to  give  it 
the  sanction  of  his  authority  shews  a  heartless  disregard  for 
the  highest  interests  of  men.  The  chances,  to  speak  after  the 
manner  of  men,  are  a  thousand  to  one  against  the  truth  of  the 
theory  in  question.  There  are  many  other  ways  of  account- 
ing for  the  facts  above  mentioned,  and  however  probable,  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  question  in  zoology,  the  theory  of  separate 
origin  may  be,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  when 
considered  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case.  If  there 
were  no  other  possible  solution  of  this  problem ;  if  it  were 
demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  competent  men,  then 
the  ^xmc\^\Q  fiat  justitia  mat  coelum  would  justify  its  annun- 
ciation. But  to  put  it  forth  as  a  mere  plausible  guess,  to  clothe 
it  with  the  imposing  robes  of  science,  and  dignify  it  by  the 
sanction  of  an  illustrious  name,  is  one  of  the  greatest  injuries 
which  can  be  committed  against  society.  All  therefore  that 
believers  in  the  Bible  ask  of  men  of  science  is,  that  they  should 
reverence  truth,  and  not  be  disposed  on  slight  grounds  to  as- 
sume facts  hostile  to  Christianity ;  and  that  in  forming  and 
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announcing  their  theories  they  should  have  regard  not  simply 
to  scientific  or  physical  facts,  but  also  to  the  facts  of  history, 
and  to  the  phenomena  of  man's  moral  and  religious  nature,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  his  external  organization. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  unity  of  mankind,  which  is  so  in- 
timately connected  with  the  whole  system  of  revealed  truth, 
and  with  the  moral  and  social  relations  of  men,  Ave  find  the 
following  opinions  among  scientific  men  : — First,  that  all 
mankind  are  of  one  species,  and  have  had  a  common  origin. 
Second,  that  they  are  of  one  species,  but  have  not  had  a  com- 
mon origin.  Third,  that  they  are  different  in  species,  as  well 
as  diverse  in  origin.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  unity 
of  mankind  involves  two  distinct  questions,  which  cannot  be 
confounded ;  viz.  unity  of  species  and  unity  of  origin.  For 
although  the  latter  implies  the  former,  the  former  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  latter.  It  is  conceivable  that  mankind 
may  all  belong  to  the  same  species,  have  a  common  nature, 
and  in  that  sense,  constitute  a  common  brotherhood,  and  yet 
have  been  created  at  different  times,  and  in  different  places. 
Oaks  of  Europe  may  be  specifically  identical  with  the  oaks  of 
America,  without  assuming  that  the  one  were  derived  from 
the  other.  The  fish  of  the  rivers  of  England  may  be  of  the 
same  species  with  those  found  in  rivers  of  France,  without 
supposing  that  they  were  transported  from  the  one  country  to 
the  other.  So  the  men  of  New  Holland  may  be  one  in  nature 
with  those  of  Africa  and  Europe,  and  yet  be  of  different  origin, 
A  hundred  years  ago  Voltaire  said,  if  you  find  flies  everywhere, 
it  is  a  stupidity  to  be  surprised  that  you  everywhere  find  men.* 
Plants  and  animals,  brutes  and  men,  spring  up  wherever  the 
circumstances  are  favourable,  either  identical  or  diverse  in 
species,  and  when  of  the  same  species  in  many  cases  modified 
to  suit  their  peculiar  location.  This  is  the  old  pagan  theory 
as  to  the  origin  of  man.  The  earth  is  our  common  mother ; 
men  are  everywhere  autochthones  ;  Africans  are  the  product  of 
Africa,  the  Asiatics  of  Asia,  the  Esquimaux  of  the  arctic  zone. 
As  this  old  doctrine  has,  in  a  modified  form,  been  revived,  and 
received  the  sanction  of  at  least  one  illustrious  name  in  science, 
it  of  course  imposes  a  double  task  on  the  advocates  of  the  unity 
of  mankind.  They  must  not  only  prove  that  men  are  of  the 
same  species,  but  also  that  they  have  had  a  common  origin. 

The  first  question,  then,  is.  Are  all  men  of  one  and  the  same 
species  ?  There  can  be  no  intelligent  answer  to  this  question 
without  a  previous  definition  of  terms.  We  must  first  know 
what  is  meant  by  species,  and  then  what  are  its  characteristics; 
i.  e.,  the  criteria  by  which  we  are  to  distinguish  between  spe- 
cies and  varieties.  Are  the  mastiff  and  the  lap-dog  of  different 
*  Etudes  des  Races  Humaines,  par  M.  Hyacinthe  Deschamps,  p.  12. 
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species,  or  are  they  only  varieties  of  the  same  species  ?  How 
is  this  question  to  be  decided  ?  It  must  be  by  some  general 
principle  applying  not  to  that  particular  case  only,  but  to  all 
analogous  cases.  Here  after  all  is  the  great  difficulty.  Scien- 
tific men  are  not  agreed  on  these  points.  Some  use  the  word 
species  in  one  sense,  some  in  another;  and  many  give  it  no 
definite  sense  at  all.  Some  designate  as  varieties  what  others 
regard  as  distinct  species.  We  cannot  stir  a  step  until  this  fog 
is  cleared  up.  What  is  the  use  of  debating  whether  men  are 
of  the  same  species,  when  you  do  not  know  what  species  is  ? 

The  general  classification  of  animals  has  its  foundation  in 
nature.  This  is  clear  as  to  the  division  of  all  animals  into 
four  departments.  1.  The  Vertebrates,  including  all  animals 
having  a  skeleton  with  a  backbone  as  its  axis.  2.  The  Arti- 
culates, or  animals  whose  bodies  are  composed  of  rings  or 
joints.  3.  The  Mollusks,  or  animals  with  soft  bodies  without 
an  internal  skeleton.  4.  The  Radiates,  or  animals  whose 
organs  radiate  from  the  centre.  Each  of  these  departments  is 
divided  into  classes.  Thus  the  Vertebrates  include,  1.  Mam- 
mals, or  animals  which  nurse  their  young.  2.  Birds.  3.  Rep- 
tiles. 4.  Fishes.  These  classes  are  divided  into  orders.  Thus 
the  Mammals  include — 1.  Beasts  of  prey.  2.  Those  which  feed 
on  vegetables.  3.  Animals  of  the  whale  kind.  These  orders 
are  separated  into  families  ;  families  into  genera  ;  genera  into 
species  ;  species  into  varieties.  All  this  up  to  a  certain  point 
is  clear.  There  is  a  real  foundation  in  nature  for  this  classi- 
fication. It  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  plan 
and  design  in  creation  ;  that  the  different  classes,  orders,  and 
genera  of  animals  are  constructed  on  a  different  plan,  and  for 
a  different  purpose,  or  that  the  peculiar  form  and  arrangement 
of  the  organs  have  a  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  a  definite 
end.  We  do  not  find  the  teeth  of  a  herbivorous  animal  com- 
bined with  the  claws  of  the  carnivorous  class.  It  is  only  when 
we  come  to  the  lower  divisions  that  difficulty  and  obscurity 
occur.  "  The  genus,''  says  Agassiz,  "  is  founded  on  some  of 
the  minor  peculiarities  of  anatomical  structure,  such  as  the  num- 
ber, disposition,  or  proportion  of  the  teeth,  claws,  fins,  &c.,  and 
usually  includes  several  kinds.  Thus,  the  lion,  tiger,  leopard, 
cat,  &c.,  agree  in  the  structure  of  their  feet,  claws,  and  teeth, 
and  they  belong  to  the  genus  Felis  ;  while  the  dog,  fox,  jackal, 
wolf,  &;c.,  have  another  and  a  different  peculiarity  of  the  feet, 
claws  and  teeth,  and  are  arranged  in  the  genus  Canis.  The 
species  is  founded  on  less  important  distinctions,  such  as  colour, 
size,  proportions,  structure,  &c.  Thus  we  have  different  kinds 
or  species  of  ducks,  different  species  of  squirrel,  different  spe- 
cies of  monkey,  &;c.,  varying  from  each  other  in  some  trivial 
circumstance,  while  those  of  each  group  agree  in  all  their 
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general  structure.  The  specific  name  is  the  lowest  term  to 
which  we  descend,  if  we  except  certain  peculiarities,  generally 
induced  by  some  modification  of  native  habits,  such  as  are 
seen  in  domestic  animals.  These  are  called  varieties,  and  sel- 
dom endure  beyond  the  causes  which  occasion  them."  *  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  species  are  distinguished  by  "  slight  pecu- 
liarities "  of  colour,  size,  and  structure ;  and  the  only  distinc- 
tion between  specific  difi'erences  and  the  differences  between 
varieties  of  the  same  species,  is  that  the  former  are  permanent 
and  the  latter  transient,  i.e.,  such  as  are  induced  by  change  oi 
habits  or  circumstances,  and  lasting  only  so  long  as  these  tran- 
sient causes  operate.  The  only  criterion  of  species,  therefore, 
is  slight  permanent  peculiarities  of  colour,  size,  and  structure. 
On  this  definition  we  would  remark,  1.  That  if  this  is  all  that 
is  meant  by  the  term,  then  it  is  and  must  always  remain  in 
many  cases  a  matter  of  uncertainty  to  what  species  a  parti- 
cular animal  is  to  be  referred.  Because  varieties  of  the  same 
species  differ  from  each  other  by  permanent  peculiarities  of 
size,  colour,  and  structure.  The  characteristic  difference, 
therefore,  between  species  and  variety  is  obliterated.  Take, 
for  example,  the  case  of  the  dog.  It  belongs  to  the  genus 
Canis,  which  includes  the  wolf,  fox,  jackal,  &;c.,  but  all  dogs 
belong  to  one  and  the  same  species,  according  to  all  naturalists 
of  any  name  or  authority.  Within  this  species,  however,  there 
are  an  indefinite  number  of  kinds  distinguished  by  permanent 
peculiarities.  Some  of  these  kinds  extend  back  as  far  as  any 
historical  record  goes,  being  depicted  on  the  ancient  monu- 
ments of  Egypt.  The  difference,  therefore,  has  existed  for 
thousands  of  years.  The  peculiarities,  moreover,  cannot  be 
obliterated  by  any  change  of  habit,  external  circumstances, 
food,  &;c.  You  may  vary  the  surroundings  of  a  terrier  ad 
libitum,  and  to  the  end  of  time,  and  you  can  never  change 
him  into  a  mastiff  or  a  greyhound.  Here  then  are  permanent 
peculiarities  beyond  the  control  of  circumstances,  distinguish- 
ing different  varieties  of  the  same  species. 

This  proves  two  things,  first,  that  the  above  definition  or 
description  of  species  amounts  to  nothing  ;  and,  secondly,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  pretend,  on  scientific  principles, 
that  the  varieties  of  men  constitute  distinct  species,  because 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  permanent  peculiarities  of 
colour,  size,  and  structure,  which  are  independent  of  circum- 
stances, while  all  the  varieties  of  dogs  which  differ  by  still 
more  marked  peculiarities,  no  less  permanent  and  indomitable, 
are  referred  to  one  and  the  same  species.  It  is  argued  that 
the  Negro  must  be  a  distinct  species  from  the  Caucasian,  be- 
cause he  is  depicted  in  the  ancient  monuments  (not  the  most 
*  Principles  of  Zoology,  p.  xiv. 
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ancient,  however)  of  Egypt.     But  there  v.-e  find  the  mastiff  and 
the  hound.    If  this  antiquity  in  the  varieties  of  dogs  be  consist- 
ent with  identity  of  species,  why  may  not  a  like  antiquity  in 
the  varieties  of  men  be  consistent  with  their  specific  identity  ? 
This  of  course  is  too  palpable  a  dilemma  to  escape  the  atten- 
tion of  naturalists  of  the  modern  school,  in  which,  however, 
we  do  not  include  Professor  Agassiz,  who  belongs  to  a  different 
class,  and  who  has  lent  his  name  as  a  jewel  to  be  worn  as  on 
a  stage  and  for  a  night.     The  modern  school  of  naturalists  to 
which  we  refer  are  those  American  writers  who  have  made 
themselves  so  prominent  in  endeavouring  to  introduce   new 
principles  into  science,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  ori- 
ginal and  specific  diversity  of  the  different  races  of  men;  some, 
no  doubt,  from  a  sincere  conviction  of  its  truth  ;  others  appa- 
rently for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  satisfactory  foundation 
for  the  perpetuity  of  African  slaveholding  ;  and  some,  as  they 
endeavour  to  make  conspicuous,  for  the  sake  of  overthrowing 
the  authority  of  the  Bible.     These  naturalists,  discovering  that 
the  same  arguments  which  prove  the  identity  of  species  of  all 
varieties  of  dogs,  would  unavoidably  prove  that  all  the  varie- 
ties of  men  are  of  the  same  species,  have  been  driven  to  deny 
that  dogs  are  all  of  the  same  species.     Dr  Nott  and  his  asso- 
ciate maintain  that  there  are  races  of  dogs  specifically  distinct. 
Dr  Morton  is  quoted,  who  thinks  that  our  domestic  dogs  had 
a  threefold  origin.*     But  what  are  these  among  so  many  ? 
Suppose  we  admit  that  there  were  three  original  sources  of 
dogs.     This  does  not  meet  the  difiiculty.     There  are  more  than 
three  varieties  of  dogs  distinguished  from  each  other  by  per- 
manent peculiarities.     We  must  therefore  either  admit  that 
new  species  can  be  originated,  which  is  a  new  idea  in  science, 
or  we  must  acknowledge  that  permanent  peculiarities  may 
exist  within  the  limits  of  the  same  species.     The  definition 
remains  a  failure.     Permanent  peculiarities  are  not  a  criterion 
of  species.     Such  peculiarities  may  be  induced  by  the  gradual 
operation  of  difference  of  climate,  food,  and  modes  of  life ;  by 
accident,  i.e.  by  the  operation  of  causes  which  elude  our  notice; 
by  a  careful  process  of  breeding ;  by  the  mixture  of  different 
varieties  of  the  same  species.     These  are  facts  which  cannot 
be  denied,  and  which  are,  so  far  as  we  know,  universally  ad- 
mitted.    No  one  pretends  that  all  the  permanent  varieties  of 
dogs  are  distinct  species.     They  are  never  found  in  a  wild  state. 
There  are  no  wild  mastiffs,  greyhounds,  or  spaniels.     All,  or 
at  least  many  of  these  varieties,  have  originated  or  been  pro- 
duced subsequent  to  the  origin  of  the  species.     The  horse  is 
widely  diffused  over  the  earth,  and  differs  in  its  varieties  as  to 
colour,  size,  and  proportions,  as  much  as  the  various  races  of 
*  Types  of  Mankind,  by  J.  C.  Nott  and  Geo.  Gliddon,  p.  381. 
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men  differ.  The  domestic  hog  is  no  less  extensively  distributed 
in  numberless  yarieties,  all  descended  from  the  wild  boar, 
which  differs  from  the  domestic  animal  in  colour,  covering  of 
the  skin,  and  formation  of  the  skull,  as  Blumenbach  himself 
admits,  as  much  as  the  negro  differs  from  the  white  man. 

Naturalists  report  a  breed  of  cattle  originating  in  South 
America,  beyond  the  La  Plata,  with  permanent,  transmissible 
peculiarities,  far  more  marked  than  those  usually  relied  upon 
as  proofs  of  difference  of  species.  "  Their  forehead  is  very 
short  and  broad,  with  the  nasal  end  turned  up,  and  the  upper 
lip  drawn  back  ;  their  lower  jaws  project  forward ;  when  they 
walk  they  carry  their  head  low,  on  a  short  neck,  and  their 
hind  legs  are  rather  longer  compared  with  the  front  ones,  than 
is  usual,''  Cabell,  p.  24.  The  works  of  naturalists  are  filled 
with  examples  of  this  kind. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  write  a  zoological  treatise.  We  are 
simply  testing  the  correctness  of  a  definition.  We  wish  to 
show  that  permanent  peculiarities  of  size,  colour,  hair,  propor- 
tion, and  structure,  are  no  proof  of  diversity  of  species.  All 
such  peculiarities  occur  in  varieties  known  from  history  to  have 
had  a  common  origin.  The  inevitable  conclusion  from  this 
fact  is,  that  the  mere  existence  of  such  differences  among  men 
is  no  proof  of  diversity  of  species,  and  no  evidence  against 
their  common  descent  from  the  same  parents.  If  all  the 
horses  in  the  world  may  have  descended  from  the  same 
stock ;  if  all  the  varieties  of  swine  may  have  descended  from 
the  wild-boar ;  and  if  all  the  varieties  of  dogs,  or  any  consi- 
derable portion  of  those  varieties,  may  have  had  a  common 
origin,  then  all  the  varieties  of  men  may  have  had  a  common 
parentage. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  criteria  of  species  is  a  matter  gene- 
rally acknowledged.  On  this  subject  Dr  Carpenter  says, 
"  The  uncertainty  of  the  limits  of  species  is  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  evident,  and  every  naturalist  is  aware  that  a 
very  large  number  of  races  are  usually  considered  as  having  a 
distinct  origin,  when  they  are  nothing  more  than  permanent 
varieties  of  a  common  stock."*  On  the  following  page  he 
says,  that  *'  Mr  J.  E.  Gray  has  shown,  among  other  instances, 
that  what  have  been  regarded  as  six  distinct  species  oi  Murex, 
are  in  reality  but  different  forms  of  one."  In  the  same  con- 
nection he  remarks,  that  the  naturalist  is  disposed  to  adopt 
"easily  recognised  external  characters  as  the  basis  of  his  clas- 
sification," instead  of  relying  on  peculiarities  of  internal  struc- 
ture, "  which  are  less  subject  to  variation."  It  is  too  obvious 
to   need  remark,  that  when   scientific  men  are  not  agreed 

*  Carpenter's  General  and  Comparative  Physiology,  p.  981. 
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among  themselves  on  the  criteria  of  species,  and  find  it  so 
difficult  to  decide  between  species  and  varieties,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  expect  Christians  to  give  up  faith  in  the  Bible,  or 
to  renounce  important  doctrines  of  their  religion,  out  of  defer- 
ence to  a  principle  of  classification  so  utterly  uncertain.  Even 
among  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  the  specific  difierence 
between  the  various  races  of  men,  there  are  scarcely  any  two 
who  agree  as  to  the  number  of  species  into  which  mankind 
are  to  be  divided.  Some  make  two,  the  white  and  black ; 
others  three,  the  Caucasian,  the  Mongolian,  and  the  African  ; 
others  make  five,  others  eight.  Dr  Pickering  says  there  is 
no  choice  except  between  eleven  and  one.  Bory  de  Saint 
Vincent  makes  fifteen,  and  Desmoulin  sixteen.*  What  is 
this  but  a  blatant  confession  of  utter  uncertainty,  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  the  criteria  of  species,  as  laid  down  by  natural- 
ists, do  not  command  even  their  own  confidence. 

2.  The  second  remark  which  we  have  to  make  on  Professor 
Agassiz's  definition  of  species,  is,  that  by  obliterating  the  distinc- 
tion between  species  and  variety,  it  destroys  all  the  importance 
of  the  question  as  to  the  specific  unity  of  mankind.  If  every 
permanent  variety  is  a  species,  then  it  matters  not  whether 
we  say  there  are  three  or  twenty  species  of  men.  It  is  a  mere 
dispute  about  words.  All  admit  there  are  numerous  varieties 
of  mankind,  permanent  and  to  a  great  degree  immutable,  and 
if  the  definition  of  a  species  answers  to  that  of  a  variety,  you 
may  make  as  many  species  as  you  please.  Agassiz  himself, 
after  for  years  teaching  that  all  men  are  of  one  and  the  same 
species,  now  says  they  are  of  as  many  distinct  species  as  there 
are  permanent  varieties  of  the  race.  To  cite  another  illustra- 
tion on  this  point,  the  author  of  the  introduction  to  the 
American  edition  of  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith's  book  on  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Human  Species,  expresses  his  "  own 
opinion  from  a  careful  study  of  the  phenomena,  and  from  per- 
sonal observation,"  in  favour  of  the  specific  diversity  of  man- 
kind. Yet  on  the  same  p.  83,  we  find  this  passage :  "  The 
most  commonly  used  argument  in  this  connection  \i.  e.  for  the 
unity  of  mankind]  is  furnished  by  the  varieties  of  the  dog, 
which  are  considered  as  belonging  to  one  species.  To  say 
nothing,  however,  of  the  petitio  princiyii  here,  in  assuming 
the  point  wished  to  be  proved,  many  eminent  naturalists 
beHeve  that  there  are  several  species  of  dogs.  The  objection 
of  Cuvier,  that  'if  we  begin  to  make  species,  we  cannot 
stop  short  at  five  or  six,  but  must  go  on  indefinitely,'  is  of  no 
weight ;  the  most  it  can  do  is  to  shew  us  the  exceedingly 
vague  meaning  of  the  word  species,  and  that  we  have  not  yet 

*  Deschamps,  Etudes,  p.  21. 
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arrived  at  the  true  distinction  of  species  and  variety.  The 
*  permanent  variety'  of  Dr  Prichard,  from  his  own  definition, 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  '  a  species/  "  This  is  certainly 
a  very  frank  confession.  This  gentleman  tells  us  that  after  a 
"careful  study  of  the  phenomena,"  he  has  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  men  are  of  different  species,  and  on  the  same  page 
confesses  that  he  does  not  know  what  a  species  is,  and  that  he 
cannot  distinguish  between  a  species  and  a  variety.  This  is  a 
specimen  of  a  class  of  birds  which  rub  their  bills  against  the 
vast  cathedral  of  Christianity,  and  think  they  are  overturning 
its  foundations.  If  this  gentleman  does  not  know  the  differ- 
ence between  species  and  variety,  we  can  tell  him  thus  much 
at  least,  that  species  is  something  not  only  permanent  but 
original,  whereas  a  variety,  though  it  may  be  permanent,  is 
not  original.  His  saying  that  Dr  Prichard's  permanent 
variety  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  species,  shews,  as  he 
confesses,  that  his  ideas  on  the  subject  are  exceedingly  vague. 
The  difficulty  is  not  to  tell  the  distinction  between  species  and 
variety,  but  to  ascertain  the  criteria  by  which  we  can  discri- 
minate them  in  the  concrete,  and  say  with  confidence,  these 
animals  belong  to  different  species,  and  these  are  varieties  of 
the  same  species.  We  of  course  do  not  attribute  to  such  a 
man  as  Agassiz  the  confusion  of  thought  to  which  we  have 
just  referred.  Every  page  of  his  writings  is  luminous  with 
intellectual  light,  and  glows  with  kind  and  genial  feeling,  so 
that  all  his  readers  become  not  only  his  admirers,  but  his 
friends.  Our  objection  to  his  definition  is,  in  the  first  place, 
that  it  does  not  afford  the  criteria  necessary  for  practical  dis- 
crimination ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  if  adopted  and 
carried  out,  it  reduces  species  and  variety  to  the  same  category 
of  permanent  peculiarity,  and  thus  makes  the  dispute  about 
the  specific  unity  of  mankind  a  dispute  about  words.  This  is 
far  from  being  harmless,  because  the  idea  of  original  diversity 
is  so  indelibly  impressed  on  the  word  species,  that  if  that  word 
be  made  synonymous  with  variety,  arguments  which  prove 
only  permanent  diversity  will  be  regarded  as  proving  primor- 
dial distinction.  It  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  cause  of 
truth  that  words  should  be  preserved  in  their  integrity.  In 
the  true  meaning  of  the  terms  permanent  peculiarity  (variety) 
is  consistent  with  community  of  origin,  specific  difference  is 
not. 

3.  A  still  more  serious  objection  to  the  definition  in  question 
is,  that  it  leaves  out  of  view  the  immaterial  element  from 
nature.  It  is  founded  exclusively  on  what  is  material  and 
outward.  We  do  not  mean  that  this  element  is  denied,  but  it 
is  ignored.  This  is  like  leaving  out  of  view  the  soul  in  the 
definition  of  a  man.     This  difficulty  arises  in  part  from  the  as- 
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sumed  necessity  of  fixing  on  a  definition  of  species,  which  can 
be  applied  to  plants  as  well  as  to  animals,  and  even  to  man. 
In  the  plant  the  external  organization  is  everything.  In  the 
lower  animals,  there  is  besides  the  external  organization,  the 
(piisig  and  -^-oxn,  and  in  man  still  further  the  crs/sD/xa.  The  body 
of  the  plant  is  the  plant,  but  the  body  of  a  man  is  not  the 
man.  It  is  the  interior  higher  being  which  determines  his 
nature,  and  decides  the  order  of  creatures  to  which  he  belongs. 
This  is  too  plain  and  too  high  a  truth  to  be  denied.  Professor 
Agassiz,  in  his  "  Zoology,"  page  9,  says,  "  Besides  the  distinc- 
tion to  be  derived  from  the  varied  structure  of  organs,  there 
are  others  less  subject  to  rigid  analysis,  but  no  less  decisive,  to 
be  drawn  from  the  immaterial  principles,  with  which  every 
animal  is  endowed.  It  is  this  which  determines  the  constancy 
of  species  from  generation  to  generation,  and  which  is  the 
source  of  all  the  varied  exhibitions  of  instinct  and  intelligence 
which  we  see  displayed,  from  the  simple  impulse  to  receive  the 
food  which  is  brought  within  their  reach,  as  observed  in  the 
polyps,  through  the  higher  manifestations,  in  the  cunning  fox, 
the  sagacious  elephant,  the  faithful  dog,  and  the  exalted  intel- 
lect of  man,  which  is  capable  of  indefinite  expansion."  Again, 
page  43 :  "  The  constancy  of  species  is  a  phenomenon  depen- 
dent on  the  immaterial  nature."  This  all  important  truth,  so 
clearly  recognised  in  these  and  other  passages  of  the  writings 
of  this  distinguished  naturalist,  is  overlooked  in  his  definition, 
or  rather  in  his  criteria  of  species.  When  he  makes  species 
to  depend  on  minute  peculiarities  of  size,  colour,  proportion, 
and  sculpture,  everything  immaterial  is  left  out  of  view.  Now 
it  seems  very  plain,  according  to  his  own  principle,  if  species 
is  determined  by  the  immaterial  nature,  that  nothing  in  the 
organic  structure  can  he  assumed  as  proof  of  difference  of  spe- 
cies, which  is  not  indicative  of  difference  in  the  immaterial 
principle.  That  principle  in  every  species  is,  according  to 
Agassiz,  the  same  ;  and  in  that  sameness,  as  he  teaches  us,  de- 
pends its  identity  and  perpetuity.  "  All  animals  may  be 
traced  back,"  he  says,  "  in  the  embryo,  to  a  mere  point  upon 
the  yolk  of  the  egg,  bearing  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the 
future  animal.  But  even  here,  an  immaterial  principle  which 
no  external  influence  can  prevent  or  modify,  is  present,  and 
determines  its  future  form  ;  so  that  the  egg  of  a  hen  can  pro- 
duce nothing  but  a  chicken,  and  the  egg  of  the  codfish  pro- 
duces only  the  cod.  It  may  therefore  be  said  with  truth,  that 
the  chicken  and  the  cod  existed  in  the  egg  before  their  forma- 
tion." To  determine  the  species,  therefore,  we  must  determine 
the  immaterial  principle.  How  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Obviously 
in  three  ways.  First,  by  the  external  organisation.  The  im- 
material principle  of  each  species  of  animals  has  impressed 
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upon  it,  or  imparted  to  it,  a  specific  nature,  in  virtue  of  which 
it  develops  itself  in  one  particular  form,  or  moulds  for  itself 
organs  adapted  to  its  nature  and  destiny.  We  determine, 
therefore,  the  immaterial  principle  by  the  organization  vp^hich 
it  develops  for  itself,  which  cannot  change  any  more  than  the 
principle  itself  can  change.  If  the  animal  be  destined  to  move 
through  the  air,  through  water,  or  on  the  land,  this  is  a  law  of 
its  nature  which  determines  its  organization.  If  it  is  to  feed 
on  flesh,  it  has  the  organs  requisite  to  seize  and  devour  its  prey  ; 
if  to  live  on  herbs,  its  organs  are  adapted  to  that  end.  The 
important  point  is,  that  no  peculiarity  of  the  external  organism 
which  is  not  an  adaptation  to  some  specific  end,  can  be  taken 
as  an  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  immaterial  principle  of 
the  animal.  It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that  difference  in  the 
size,  colour,  or  proportions  of  the  horse,  does  not  indicate  any 
difference  in  the  interior  nature  of  the  animal.  Whether  he  is 
small  or  large,  white  or  black  ;  whether  his  forehead  is  broad 
or  narrow  ;  whether  his  shoulder-blade  is  straight  or  oblique, 
is  perfectly  indifferent.  The  organism  is  the  same.  All  that 
belongs  to  the  idea  of  the  animal,  all  that  reveals  the  law  of  its 
nature,  remains  the  same  in  despite  of  these  peculiarities,  and 
therefore  the  species  is  the  same. 

So  also  the  feathers  on  the  legs  of  some  domestic  fowls  are  not 
significant.  They  indicate  no  peculiarity  in  the  interior  nature 
of  the  animal.  But  a  skin  connecting  the  toes,  although  involv- 
ing a  less  expenditure  of  material,  is  seen  at  once  to  be  there 
with  design.  It  adapts  the  bird  for  a  different  mode  of  life ; 
and  everything  else  in  its  external  organization  and  internal 
nature  will  be  found  to  correspond  with  that  peculiarity.  It 
therefore  is  a  proper  criterion  of  kind.  There  may  be  diffi- 
culty in  carrying  out  this  obviously  correct  principle  in  its  ap- 
plication to  lower  animals.  We  are  too  little  acquainted  with 
their  nature  to  determine  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  indicative 
of  design,  Henoe  a  spot  upon  an  insect's  wing,  a  little  difference 
in  the  length  of  its  antennae,  or  a  slight  corrugation  in  a  shell, 
is  held  to  be  a»  sufficient  proof  of  diversity  of  species.  In  such 
cases  the  word  species  loses  its  meaning  and  its  importance. 
It  becomes  synonymous  with  difference.  To  make  like  trivial 
pecularities  evidence  of  a  distinction  in  species  among  the 
higher  animals,  would  introduce  endless  confusion,  and  make 
all  classification  a  matter  of  caprice. 

There  is,  therefore,  an  important  distinction  to  be  made 
between  those  diversities  which  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
animal,  and  those  which  depend  on  circumstances.  While 
the  interior  life  of  every  species  of  animal  has  its  own  law  of 
development,  from  which  it  cannot  depart,  so  that  like  always 
produces  like,  and  so  that  permanency  is  one  of  the  laws  of 
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its  nature,  yet,  within  the  limits  of  its  original  idea,  its  external 
organism  may  be  indefinitely  modified.     This  susceptibility  of 
variation  differs  greatly  in  different  classes  of  animals,  accord- 
ing to  their  destiny.     If  designed  to  live  within  narrow  limits 
and  under  no  great  variety  of  external  conditions,  the  capacity 
for  variation  is  small.     The  lion   and  tiger  confined  to  the 
torrid  zone  are  everywhere  the  same  ;  whereas  the  wolf  in- 
tended to  roam  over  most  of  the  face  of  the  earth,  varies  within 
wide  limits.     This  is  especially  true  of  the  domestic  animals. 
The  horse,  the  ox,  the  dog,  swine  and  sheep,  intended  for  the 
service  of  man,  adapt  themselves  to  almost  all  the  regions  of 
the  earth.     In  man,  to  whom  the  whole  globe  is  given  as  a 
possession  and  a  dwelling,  this  capability  of  variation  appears 
in  the  highest  perfection.     An  amount  of  difference,  therefore, 
between  two  lions,  which  would  justify  the  naturalist  in  re- 
ferring them  to  different  species,  when  found  to  exist  between 
two  dogs  or  two  sheep,  is  justly  regarded  as  insignificant. 
The  same  remark  obviously  applies  with  still  greater  force  to 
the  varieties  of  men.  We  might  admit  that  the  man  of  the  arctic 
zone  differs  more  in  his  external  peculiarities  from  the  man 
of  the  torrid  zone,  than  many  species  confined  to  one  or  the 
other  of  those  regions  differ  from  each  other  ;  and  yet  science 
would  pronounce  the  man  dwelling  in  a  snow  house,  and  living 
on  oil,  as  of  the  same  species  with  man  who  dwells  in  a  burn- 
ing desert.     The  external  characteristics  of  animals  are  influ- 
enced by  a  thousand  causes  known  and  unknown,  fortuitous 
and  constant.     They  change  with  the  season  of  the  year,  with 
the  climate  in  which  the  animal  lives.     They  are  modified  by 
the  food  it  eats,  by  the  vigour  or  feebleness  of  its  constitution. 
The  historical  and  admitted  fact,  illustrated  every  day  and  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  is  that  animals  acknowledged  to  be 
of  the  same  species,  vary  indefinitely  in  size,  colour,  covering  of 
the  skin,  proportion,  and  sculpture.     As  the  crab-apple  and 
the  pippin  are  the  same  species,  so  the  noble  war-horse  and 
the  miserable  hack  are  the  same  animal ;  the  domestic  hog  is 
the  same  in  species  as  the  wild-boar ;  the  athletic  mountaineer 
is  even  of  the  same  variety  of  the  human  family  with  the 
sallow,  feeble  white  inhabitants  of  a  malarious  southern  coast. 
These  and  a  thousand  similar  modifications  no  one  can  deny. 
But  in  no  one  of  these  cases  is  there  any  departure  from  the 
original  type.     There  is  no  change  of  structure  indicating  a 
difference  in  the  interior  principle.     That  remains  the  same, 
and  therefore  in  all  these  cases  the  skeleton  is  the  same, — the 
number  and  arrangement  of  the  bones  are  the  same ;   the 
muscles,  blood-vessels  and  nerves  are  all  the  same,  because 
the  functions  to  be  performed  are  the  same.     It  is  the  neglect 
of  the  simple  principle  that  no  peculiarity  of  an  external  kind 
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should  be  taken  as  evidence  of  specific  difference,  which  is  not 
indicative  of  the  nature  of  the  immaterial  principle,  that  lias 
led  to  the  undue  multiplication  of  species  of  which  naturalists 
complain,  and  to  much  of  the  confusion  which  overhangs  this 
subject.  As  we  have  just  seen  in  the  quotation  from  Dr  Car- 
penter, a  slight  corrugation  in  a  shell,  which  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  nature  of  its  inhabitant,  being  assumed  as  a 
criterion,  led  to  the  multiplication  of  one  species  into  six. 
The  same  writer  says  that  an  erroneous  multiplication  of  species 
of  birds  has  been  occasioned  by  the  change  of  plumage  at 
different  seasons.  The  discrimination  of  species  must  ever 
remain  uncertain  and  arbitrary,  so  long  as  peculiarities  which 
are  not  significant,  and  therefore  make  no  revelation  of  the 
nature  of  the  animal,  are  assumed  as  criteria. 

In  the  second  place,  if  it  be  the  immaterial  principle  which 
determines  the  species,  and  secures  its  constancy  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  then  it  follows  that  physiology  is  a  surer 
guide  in  the  discrimination  of  species  than  peculiarities  of 
external  form.     The  latter  are  far  more  subject  to  the  modi- 
fying influences  of  subordinate  causes,  than  the  interior  nature 
of  the  animal.     In  other  words,  the  (pdfftg  is  a  more  immediate 
and  reliable  revelation  of  the  immaterial  principle  than  ex- 
ternal peculiarities.     It  is  more  certain  that  the  germinating 
spot  in  a  hen's  egg  will  develop  itself  into  an  animal  of  the 
same  nature  with  the  parent  bird,  than  that  the  new  animal 
will  exhibit  all  the  peculiarities  of  size,  colour,  proportion,  and 
sculpture  of  its  parent.     These  latter  may  be  modified  by  acci- 
dental circumstances  ;    the  former  is   everywhere  the  same. 
The  domestic  fowl  is  recognised  as  the  same  animal  in  all  its 
varieties,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  because  it  has  the  same 
senses ;  the  same  laws  govern  its  respiration,  its  digestion,  the 
circulation  of  its  blood,  its  mode  of  reproduction,  its  periods 
of  incubation,  of  progress,  and  decline.     It  has  the  same  crav- 
ings, and  the  same  food.     In  short  it  has  the  same  nature, 
therefore  the  species  is  the  same.     In  like  manner  the  wolf, 
widely  diffused  over  the  earth,  varying  in  size,  colour,  and 
proportion,  has  everywhere  the  same  nature.    What  physiology 
reveals  of  the  laws  of  the  interior  life  of  the  wolf  of  America, 
it  teaches  of  the  wolves  of  Europe  and  Asia.     So  of  the  horse, 
the  dog,  the  lion,  the  tiger.     Identity  of  nature  is  proof  of 
identity  of  species.     If  the  <P'jffig  be  the  same,  the  immaterial 
principle  is  the  same  ;  and  if  the  immaterial  principle  be  the 
same,  Agassiz  being  judge,  the  species  is  the  same. 

In  the  third  place,  the  immaterial  principle,  or  species,  is 
manifested  through  the  -^^^x,^.  Every  animal  has  its  psycho- 
logy* as  well  as  its  physiology.  The  same  species  has  every- 
where the  same  habits,  propensities,  and  instincts.     The  bee 
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everywhere  builds  a  hexagonal  cell;  the  beaver  everywhere 
builds  a  dam ;  the  rabbit  everywhere  burrows  in  the  earth  ; 
birds  build  their  nests  after  the  same  fashion,  each  according 
to  its  kind.  These  instincts  remain  unchanged  from  age  to 
age.  The  elephant  has  the  docility  and  sagacity,  the  dog  the 
fidelity  to  man,  the  fox  the  cunning,  they  had  thousands  of 
years  ago.  These  instincts,  although  thus  permanent  in  their 
essential  character,  may  be  modified  by  training  and  change 
of  circumstances,  within  certain  limits.  As  one  man  has  an 
eye  for  painting,  another  an  ear  for  music,  another  a  genius 
for  mechanics  and  mathematics,  so  some  dogs  have  a  peculiar 
keenness  of  scent ;  some  have  a  mild,  and  others  a  ferocious 
temper.  But  all  these  modifications  leave  the  original  physical 
basis  unchanged.  They  are  not  greater  than  are  to  be  found 
among  men  confessedly  belonging  to  the  same  division  of  the 
human  race,  and  even  between  the  children  of  the  same 
parents.  Besides  the  infinite  diversity  of  individual  character, 
there  are  family  and  national  peculiarities  distinctly  marked, 
and  transmissible  from  one  generation  to  another.  It  is  im- 
possible to  give  a  Frenchman  the  character  of  an  Irishman,  or 
an  Irishman  that  of  a  Frenchman.  Yet  everything  that  per- 
tains to  human  nature  belongs  as  much  to  the  one  as  to  the 
other.  Psychology  is  not  one  thing  in  France  and  another 
thing  in  Ireland — nor  one  thing  in  Europe  and  another  thing 
in  Asia.  The  wolf  is  a  wolf,  and  a  lion  a  lion,  and  a  man  is 
a  man,  the  world  over,  in  everything  which  relates  to  the 
characteristic  propensities  of  their  nature.  Here  again  the 
argument  is,  if  the  -^^x^  be  the  same,  the  immaterial  prin- 
ciple is  the  same  ;  and  if  the  immaterial  principle  be  the  same, 
the  species  is  the  same. 

Under  Agassiz's  guidance  we  have  thus  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  criteria  of  species,  as  consisting  in  peculiarities 
of  size,  colour,  proportion  and  sculpture,  even  when  these 
peculiarities  are  permanent,  or  extend  beyond  the  limits  of 
actual  observation,  are  altogether  inadequate.  He  has  taught 
us  that  the  species  is  determined  by  what  lies  back  of  the 
material  development,  and  determines  his  character  ;  that 
this  immaterial  principle  is  to  be  identified  and  its  species 
decided  by  those  varieties  of  external  form  which  indicate 
design  ;  by  the  physiological  and  psychological  characteristics 
of  the  animal  whose  nature  it  constitutes. 

Most  of  the  popular  definitions  of  species  are  more  or  less 
open  to  similar  objections.  Cuvier  says :  "  We  are  under  the 
necessity  of  admitting  the  existence  of  certain  forms  which 
have  perpetuated  themselves  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
without  exceeding  the  limits  first  prescribed ;  all  the  individuals 
belonging  to  one  of  these  forms  constitute  what  is  termed  a 
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species."  De  Candolle  says :  "  We  write  under  the  designa« 
tion  of  species  all  those  individuals  who  mutually  bear  to  each 
other  so  close  a  resemblance  as  admits  of  our  supposing  that 
they  may  have  arisen  from  a  single  pair/'*  The  objections  to 
these  definitions  are — 1.  That  they  do  not  tell  us  what  species 
is,  but  what  groups  are  to  be  referred  to  one  species  and  what 
to  another.  2.  That  they  refer  to  similarity  of  form  as  the 
only  criterion  ;  and,  3.  That  they  give  us  no  means  of  distin- 
guishing between  species  and  permanent  varieties. 

Instead  of  relying  on  constancy  of  peculiarities,  others 
make  community  of  descent  the  criterion  of  species.  Thus 
Dr  Prichard  says,  that  under  the  term  species  are  included  all 
those  animals  which  are  supposed  to  have  arisen  in  the  first 
instance  from  a  single  pair.  And  Dr  Carpenter  says :  "  When 
it  can  be  shown  that  two  races  have  had  a  separate  origin, 
they  are  regarded  as  of  different  species ;  and,  in  the  absence 
of  proof,  this  is  inferred,  when  we  see  some  peculiarity  of 
organization  characteristic  of  each,  so  constantly  transmitted 
from  parent  to  offspring,  that  the  one  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  lost,  or  the  other  to  have  acquired  it,  through  any  known 
operation  of  physical  causes."  The  two  obvious  objections  to 
this  are,  1.  That  community  of  origin  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  cannot  be  proved  ;  or  it  is  the  very  thing  to  be  proved, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  assumed.  2.  That  diversity  of  origin 
is  no  proof  of  diversity  of  species.  If  God  had  created  one 
pair  of  lions  in  Asia,  and  another  in  Africa,  they  would  still 
be  identical  in  species  ;  for  identity  of  species  is  only  sameness 
of  kind. 

Agassiz  in  his  later  writings  has  adopted  Dr  Morton's  defi- 
nition, which  makes  different  species  to  be  different  "  primor- 
dial forms."  But  this  is  the  same  thing  over  again.  How 
are  we  to  tell  what  forms  are  primordial  ?  We  have  seen 
twenty  times  over  that  a  peculiarity  of  form  having  existed 
at  the  earliest  period  of  observation  is  not  regarded  by  natu- 
ralists as  proof  that  it  has  existed  from  the  beginning.  Besides, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  here  used,  species  is  not 
form.  It  is  not  external  configuration.  This  is  only  one,  and 
as  we  have  seen,  beyond  certain  limits,  the  most  unreliable  of 
its  manifestations.  To  say,  therefore,  that  species  are  primor- 
dial forms,  leaves  us  exactly  where  we  were.  If  dogs  with 
their  acquired  peculiarities  of  form  can  remain  of  the  same 
species,  had  they  been  created  with  those  peculiarities  they 
would  still  have  been  of  the  same  species.  If  one  horse  were 
created  a  Shetland  pony  and  anotlier  a  barb,  both  would  be 
as  much  identical  in  nature  as  they  are  now.  In  another  sense 
of  the  word  form,  it  is  synonymous  with  species.  This  any 
*  Introduction  to  the  English  edition  of  Pickering's  Races  of  Men,  p.  32. 
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dictionary  teaches  us:  "Genus  et  species,  quam  eandem /ormam 
Cicero  vocat,"  Quinctil  Inst.  5,  10,  62.  It  of  course  does  not 
amount  to  much  to  define  a  word  by  its  synonyme.  In  the 
scholastic  or  phih)sophical  meaning  of  the  term,  the  form  of  a 
thing  is  its  esse,  that  which  makes  it  what  it  is.  It  is  the 
essence  with  its  determination.  But  this  sense  is  foreign  from 
common  usage,  and  would  not  suggest  itself  to  any  reader ; 
neither  if  it  the  one  intended  by  the  author  or  advocates  of 
the  definition  in  question.  If  they  would  allow  us  to  take 
the  word  in  that  sense  we  should  be  satisfied,  so  far  as  the 
meaning  is  concerned,  but  should  still  object  to  the  definition 
as  certain  to  be  constantly  misunderstood,  and  therefore  to  be 
a  prolific  source  of  error. 

Professor  Dana  of  Yale  College,  so  far  as  our  reading  ex- 
tends, is  the  only  naturalist  who  has  presented  this  subject  in 
its  true  light.  "Species,"  he  says,  "are  the  units  of  nature.''* 
His  formal  definition  is,  "  A  species  is  a  specific  amount  or 
condition  of  concentrated  force,  defined  in  the  act  or  laws  of 
creation,"  p.  860.  We  do  like  this  language.  We  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  disposition  among  naturalists  to  merge  substances 
into  forces.  Matter,  however  incapable  of  definition  or  con- 
ception in  itself  considered,  is  not  mere  force.  Force  is  the 
revelation  of  being,  and  that  being  is  other  than  the  being  or 
essence  of  God.  The  same  is  true  of  immaterial  beings. 
Thought  is  not  a  definition  of  mind,  nor  is  vital  power  a  defi- 
nition of  a  living  substance.  It  is  not  the  form  of  expression, 
therefore,  that  commends  itself  to  our  mind,  but  the  idea 
intended  to  be  conveyed.  What  Agassiz  defines  as  the  imma- 
terial principle  or  "  nature,"  {(puffig  or  ovffia,)  on  which  the  per- 
manence of  species  depends,  are,  as  we  understand  Professor 
Dana,  the  units  of  nature.  "  The  units  of  the  inorganic 
world,"  he  says,  "  are  the  weighed  elements  and  their  definite 
compounds  or  their  molecules.  The  units  of  the  organic  are 
species,  which  exhibit  themselves  in  their  simplest  condition 
in  the  germ-cell  state.  The  kingdoms  of  life  in  all  their  mag- 
nificent proportions  are  made  from  these  units,"  p.  863.  On 
a  previous  page  he  says,  "  When  individuals  multiply  from 
generation  to  generation,  it  is  but  the  repetition  of  the  pri- 
mordial type-idea  ;  and  the  true  notion  of  species  is  not  in  the 
resulting  group,  but  in  the  idea  or  potential  element  which  is 
at  the  basis  of  every  individual  of  the  group."  t  We  therefore 
understand  Professor  Dana  to  agree  with  Professor  Agassiz  in 

*  See  his  instructive  paper  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  October  1857. 

t  Professor  Dana  says,  p.  862,  that  "  I)r  Morton  presented  nearly  the  same 
idea  when  he  described  a  species  as  a  primordial  organic  fovm^  If  "this  be  so, 
then  the  word  form  must  be  taken  in  its  scholastic  sense.  In  its  ordinary 
meaning, /on«  is  not  "force,"  or  "law,"  or  '"idea,"  or  "potential  element,"  all 
which  terms  Professor  Dana  uses  to  express  his  notion  of  species. 
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regarding  the  immaterial  principle  as  that  which  determines 
the  species,  so  that  where  that  is  the  same,  the  species  is  the 
same.  The  question,  therefore,  whether  any  two  or  more 
animals  belong  to  the  same  or  to  different  species,  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  immaterial  principle  belonging  to  them  be 
the  same  or  different.  We  have  already  seen  that,  apart  from 
revelation  and  history,  the  only  possible  way  of  determining 
the  point  is,  the  external  organization,  the  physiology,  and  the 
psychology  of  the  animals  in  question.  If  these  are  the  same 
in  everything  which  is  indicative  and  revealing,  then  by  all 
the  laws  of  logic  the  species  is  the  same. 

It  follows  from  all  that  has  been  said,  that  the  great  charac- 
teristics of  species  are  originality,  universality,  and  immutabi- 
lity. 1.  By  originality  is  meant  that  species  are  underived, 
owing  their  existence  and  character  to  the  immediate  creating 
power  of  God.  As  to  this  point  all  naturalists,  or  at  least 
naturalists  of  all  classes,  are  agreed.  This  is  taught  by  Cuvier, 
who  says  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  species  have  perpetuated 
themselves  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  This  also  is  the 
doctrine  of  Agassiz,  of  Dr  Morton,  and  of  all  who  define  spe- 
cies to  be  primordial  forms.  This,  too,  is  the  view  of  those 
who  are  so  desirous  to  prove  that  varieties  of  the  human  race 
are  different  species.  They  mean  by  this  that  they  have  dif- 
fered from  the  beginning,  each  having  its  own  origin.  It  is 
included  in  the  originality  of  species  that  no  new  species  can 
be  produced  by  external  causes,  or  by  the  intermixture  of  dif- 
ferent races.  Diversity  of  species  supposes  diversity  of  origin. 
This  fact,  although  naturalists  often  forget  it,  is  their  own 
almost  universally  admitted  doctrine.  "  It  is  a  law  of  nature," 
says  Agassiz,  "  that  animals  as  well  as  plants  are  preceded 
only  by  individuals  of  the  same  species  ;  and  vice  versa,  that 
none  of  them  can  produce  a  species  different  from  them- 
selves." Each,  therefore,  must  have  had  its  own  distinct  origin. 
2.  Universality.  By  this  is  meant,  that  everything  essential 
and  characteristic  belonging  to  any  individual  of  a  given  spe- 
cies, belongs  to  every  other  individual  included  in  it.  What 
constitutes  the  species  lies  at  the  basis  of  every  individual  em- 
braced in  the  whole  group.  This  of  course  is  not  disputed. 
It  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  things  which  are  equal 
to  the  same  are  equal  to  one  another.  Whatever  belongs  to 
the  nature  of  a  lion  is  common  to  all  lions. 

3.  Immutability  or  permanence.  By  this  is  meant,  that  the 
only  way  that  a  species  can  be  destroyed  is  by  destroying  all 
the  individuals  which  belong  to  it.  It  is  by  the  law  of  God 
permanent.  Like  begets  like  ;  and  one  species  does  not  mingle 
with  another  so  as  to  produce  a  third  ;  nor  is  one  ever  merged 
into  another  so  as  to  be  thereby  lost  or  confounded.     This  is  a 
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general  principle  which  until  of  late  has  been  universally  ad- 
mitted. In  proof  of  this  point,  we  may  refer,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  great  outstanding  fact,  that  the  different  species  of  ani- 
mals which  inhabit  our  earth,  have  existed  distinct  as  far  back 
as  our  knowledge  extends.  The  horse,  the  dog,  the  lion,  the 
tiger,  the  wolf,  the  elephant,  the  camel,  the  sheep,  are  now 
what  they  were  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  Cuvier  says  that 
Aristotle  describes  the  elephant  better  than  Buffon  does.  There 
has  been  no  confusion  from  the  intermixture  of  distinct  species. 
The  fact  that  animals  of  nearly  allied  species,  as  the  horse  and 
ass,  may  produce  a  hybrid  (as  a  mule,  for  example),  does  not 
conflict  with  this  statement.  Because  the  product  of  such  dis- 
cordant unions  either  remain  unprolific,  or  they  die  out  in  a 
few  generations,  or  by  union  with  individuals  of  the  pure  blood 
the  foreign  element  is  eliminated,  and  the  original  type  is 
restored. 

The  two  greatest  authorities  on  the  subject  of  hybridity  are 
the  Rev.  Dr  Bachman  of  this  country,  and  M.  Flourens  of 
Europe.  Both  have  paid  special  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
instituted  numerous  and  long-continued  experiments  to  deter- 
mine the  question.  The  latter,  from  his  official  position  at  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  has  had  the  fullest  opportunities  for  the 
investigation.  Both  have  arrived  at  the  settled  conviction  that 
species  are  immutable ;  that  hybrids  are  sterile,  or  die  out  in 
a  few  generations.  M.  Flourens  thus  states  the  conclusion  to 
which  his  long-continued  experiments  have  led  him  :  "  Either 
hybrids,  born  of  the  union  of  two  distinct  species,  unite  and 
soon  become  sterile,  or  they  unite  with  one  of  the  parent  stocks, 
and  soon  return  to  this  type — they  in  no  case  give  what  may 
be  called  a  new  species,  that  is  to  say,  an  intermediate  durable 
species."  "  Les  especes  ne  s'alterent  point,  ne  changent  point, 
ne  passent  point  de  Tune  a  Tautre  ;  les  especes  sont  Fixes.''  * 
This  fact  stares  us  constantly  in  the  face.  The  oaks  and  pines 
of  our  day  are  the  oaks  and  pines  of  our  fathers,  and  of  our 
fathers'  fathers,  from  the  very  beginning.  No  one  denies  this. 
No  one  expects  the  different  races  or  species  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals to  change,  any  more  than  they  expect  other  laws  of  nature 
to  change. 

}  It  seems  strange  that  naturalists  in  search  of  truth  should, 
apparently  for  the  sake  of  establishing  a  foregone  conclusion, 
appeal  to  isolated  cases  of  coerced  connection  of  individuals  of 
different  species  ;  gathering  their  examples  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  and  from  reports  of  questionable  authority.  How 
can  such  examples  invalidate  a  law  ?    Where  are  these  mongrel 

*  "  De  la  Longevit6  Hamaine,"  &c.,  par  P.  Flourens.  Paris,  1856.  We  quote 
from  Dr  Nott's  Appendix  to  the  translation  of  Count  de  Gobineau's  work  on 
the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Diversity  of  Races,  p.  495. 
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races  \  Where  are  the  hybrid  descendants  of  the  lion  and  tiger, 
of  the  wolf  and  fox,  of  the  ass  and  zebra,  of  the  leopard  and 
panther?  Has  not  the  experiment  been  tried  long  enough 
during  thousands  of  years  ?  Has  not  the  whole  earth  been  a 
theatre  wide  enough  on  which  to  make  the  trial?  The  expe- 
rience of  ages,  and  the  observation  of  nations,  have  established 
it  as  a  law,  that  "  beings  of  a  distinct  species,  or  descendants 
from  stocks  originally  different,  cannot  produce  a  mixed  race 
which  shall  possess  the  capability  of  perpetuating  itself"  * 

In  the  second  place,  permanence  is  involved  in  the  very  idea 
of  species.  Indeed  this  among  naturalists  is  its  great  criterion. 
"  The  ground  upon  which,"  says  Agassiz,  "  animals  are  con- 
sidered as  distinct  species,  is  simply  the  fact,  that,  since  they 
have  been  known  to  man,  they  have  always  preserved  the  same 
characteristics."  t  Dr  Nott,  seeing  the  insufficiency  of  any 
other  means  of  proving  the  varieties  of  man  to  be  distinct 
species,  renounces  all  other  criteria,  and  argues,  that  as  liv- 
ing species  of  animals  are  distinguished  as  different  species, 
"  simply  upon  their  permanency  of  type,  as  derived  from  his- 
tory," therefore,  "  the  races  of  men  depicted  on  the  monuments 
of  Egypt  five  thousand  years  ago,  and  which  have  maintained 
their  types  through  all  time  and  all  climates  since,  are  distinct 
species."  J  He  adduces  Professor  Leidy's  authority,  who  says, 
"A  species  of  plant  or  animal  may  be  defined  to  be  an  immu- 
table organic  form,  whose  characteristic  distinctions  may  always 
be  recognised  by  a  study  of  its  history,"  p.  479.  The  favourite 
definition  of  species  among  naturalists,  as  we  have  seen,  is, 
"  primordial  organic  forms."  Agassiz's  whole  theory  is  founded 
on  the  belief  of  the  immutability  of  species.  He  maintains  that 
the  different  varieties  of  men  are  not  to  be  referred  to  the  in- 
fluence of  secondary  cause,  or  to  intermixture,  but  that  they 
were  created  as  they  are  and  where  they  are.  How  is  all  this 
to  be  reconciled  with  the  doctrine  of  hybridity  ?  If  the  idea 
of  species  is  that  of  an  original  and  permanent  organic  form, 
how  can  distinct  species  mingle  and  produce  other  and  mongrel 
races  ad  libitum  ?  If  species  are  original,  they  cannot  be  pro- 
duced ;  and  if  they  cannot  be  produced,  they  cannot  intermix  ; 
for  the  result  of  such  intermixture,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  hybridity,  is  the  production  of  new  species,  i.  e.,  of  new,  per- 
manent organic  forms.  It  is  therefore  at  the  expense  of  all 
consistency,  of  all  uniformity  in  the  use  of  terms,  and  of  all 
certainty  in  science,  to  teach  thatdi  stinct  species  can  be  united 
so  as  to  give  rise  to  new  self-perpetuating  races. 

It  is  a  palpable  contradiction  to  say  that  species  are  original 
and  permanent,  and  yet  that  they  can  be  produced  and  oblite- 

*  Dr  Carpenter,  p.  984.  f  "  Types  of  Mankind,"  p.  i.xxiv. 

I  Appendix  to  Gobineaii,  p.  478. 
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rated ;  and  to  say  that  hybrids  can  be  permanently  prolific, 
is  to  say  that  specific  difierences  are  neither  original  nor  per- 
manent.    If,  therefore,  species  are  what  these  naturalists  pro- 
nounce them  to  be,  the  fact  that  two  races  or  varieties  of 
animals  produce  permanently  prolific  offspring  is  proof  positive 
that  they  belong  to  the  same  species,  naturalists  must  either 
alter  their  definition,  and  overthrow  the  very  foundations  of 
their  science,  or  they  must  admit  that  permanently  prolific 
hybrids  are  impossible.     If  they  choose  to  confound  the  words 
species  and  variety,  and  make  every  permanent  diversity  of 
form  proof  of  diversity  of  species,  very  good.     It  is  a  mere 
question  of  words.     But  they  cannot  teach  that  species  are 
original  and  permanent — that  the  varieties  of  men  must  have 
had  diff'erent  origins  because  their  distinctive  characteristics 
have  existed  for  ages — and  at  the  same  time  maintain  that 
hybrids  may  be  permanently  prolific.    If  this  conclusion  flows 
ex  necessitate,  even  from  the  idea  of  species  which  makes  the 
external  organism  everything,  much  more  does  it  flow  from 
the  juster  and  more  profound  view  of  the  nature  of  species 
which  Professor  Dana  has  presented,  and  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  Agassiz  himself  frequently  propounds.     If  species  are 
the  units  of  nature,  if  it  is  the  immaterial  principle,  as  Agassiz 
says,  that  gives  them  character  and  permanence,  then  they 
are  raised  above  the  sphere  of  mutation.     They  are,  so  to 
speak,  the  thoughts  of  God  ;  the  ideas  which  from  the  begin- 
ning he  determined  to  express  by  means  of  these  organic  forms 
and  the  internal  nature  therewith  connected.    If  these  can  be 
mixed  and  confounded,  then  the  book  of  nature  becomes  un- 
intelligible.    You  might  as  well  take  the  letters  of  a  printed 
page  and  throw  them  together  pell-mell,  and  expect  them  still 
to  spell  words  significant  of  thoughts  of  truth  and  beauty. 

In  the  third  place,  this  doctrine  of  the  mingling  of  distinct 
species  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  experience  of  ages  on  the 
wide  theatre  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  to  the  fundamental 
idea  of  species  as  given  even  by  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine 
—  it  would  not  only,  if  true,  lead  to  utter  confusion  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  but  it  is  in  entire  contradic- 
tion to  the  whole  analogy  of  nature. 

The  permanence  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  certainty  of 
their  operation,  are  the  basis  of  all  science,  and  the  indispen- 
sable condition  even  of  the  existence  of  living  creatures  If 
the  law  of  gravitation  could  cease  to  be  what  it  is ;  if  heat 
could  cease  to  be  heat,  and  light  to  be  light,  what  would  be- 
come of  the  world  and  its  inhabitants.  If  caloric  could  com- 
bine with  magnetism,  and  become  a  hybrid,  something  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other — if  the  elementary  principles  of  nature 
could  be  thus  confounded,  it  is  obvious  that  chaos  would  pre- 
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vail.  "  The  units  of  the  inorganic  world,"  says  Professor 
Dana,  in  a  passage  already  quoted  in  part,  "  are  the  weighed 
elements  and  their  definite  compounds,  or  their  molecules. 
The  units  of  the  organic  are  species,  which  exhibit  themselves 
in  their  simplest  condition  in  their  germ-cell  state.  The  king- 
doms of  life  in  all  their  magnificent  proportions  are  made  up 
of  these  units.  Were  these  units  capable  of  blending  with  one 
another  indefinitely,  they  would  be  no  longer  units,  and  species 
could  not  be  recognised.  The  system  of  life  would  be  a  maze 
of  complexities ;  and  whatever  its  grandeur  to  a  being  that 
could  comprehend  the  infinite,  it  would  be  unintelligible  chaos 

to  man It  would  be  to  man  the  temple  of  nature  fused 

over  its  whole  surface,  and  through  its  structure,  without  a 
line  the  mind  could  measure  or  comprehend."*  As  therefore 
the  universe  in  all  its  parts  is  constructed  on  a  definite  plan, 
as  the  laws  of  nature  are  uniform,  as  the  constituent  elements 
of  the  material  world  are  permanent,  it  would  be  in  strange 
contradiction  with  this  universal  analogy,  if  in  the  very  highest 
department  of  nature,  in  the  organic  and  living  world,  every- 
thing should  be  unstable,  that  species  could  mingle  with  species, 
and  confusion  take  the  place  of  order  and  uniformity.  So  far 
as  our  limited  reading  extends,  this  doctrine  of  hybridity  is 
maintained  only  by  those  who  deny  the  specific  unity  of  man- 
kind. As  the  different  races  of  men  freely  unite  and  produce 
offspring  permanently  prolific,  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary 
for  this  class  of  naturalists  to  maintain  that  distinct  species 
may  give  rise  to  permanent  races.  They  therefore  hunt  the 
world  over  for  examples  of  such  prolific  unions,  and  what  does 
it  all  amount  to  ?  No  such  thing  exists  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  as  a  race  of  animals  known  to  have  sprung  from  parents 
belonging  to  different  species.     This  fact  is  itself  enough. 

If  we  have  succeeded  in  convincing  our  readers  that  species 
in  animals  depends  on  the  immaterial  principle,  which  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  external  organization,  in  the  <pvffig  and  the 
•4/j;^^,  then  the  question  whether  mankind  are  of  one  or  of 
different  species  can,  in  their  minds,  admit  of  no  debate.  No 
one  denies  that  the  external  organization  of  all  men,  amid 
all  their  diversity  of  size,  colour,  proportion,  and  sculpture,  is 
the  same  in  everything  which  indicates  design,  or  which  serves 
to  reveal  the  interior  being.  The  skeleton  is  the  same  as  to 
the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  bones  ;  the  limbs  are  the 
same;  the  muscles,  the  blood-vessels,  and  their  distribution 
are  the  same  in  all.  The  physiology  and  psychology  of  all 
men  are  precisely  the  same.  This  no  one  denies.  But  this  is 
all  that  is  meant  by  identity  of  species.  It  is  the  sameness  of 
nature.  I>et  it  not  be  supposed  that  we  have  Agassiz  against 
•  Bibliotheca  Sa<;ra,  October  18.57,  p.  863. 
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us  on  this  point.     Agassiz  is  a  genius,  but  he  is  no  logician. 
He  does  not  discriminate  in  the  use  of  words.     He  says  and 
unsays  the  same  thing,  sometimes  on  the  same  page.     He  tells 
us  the  species  is  determined  by  the  immaterial  nature,  and  he 
further  tells  us  that  all  men  have  the  same  immaterial  nature, 
and  yet  they  are  of  diiferent  species.      This  contradiction 
arises  from  using  the  same  word  in  different  senses.     Taken 
in  its  true,  legitimate,  and  established  sense,  as  expressing 
identity  of  nature,  mankind  are  of  one  species ;  taken  in  the 
sense  of  a  primordial  organic  form,  Agassiz  says,  they  are  of 
different  species  ;  that  is,  they  have  had  different  origins,  and 
have  differed  from  the  beginning.     This  is  not  now  the  point 
before  us.     We  are  anxious  to  show  the  unity  of  mankind, 
the  doctrine  that  they  are  identical  in  nature,  as  truly  as  the 
varieties  of  the  horse,  or  of  any  other  widely  diffused  terrestrial 
animal.     This  we  think  we  have  fairly  done  on  the  principle 
laid  down  by  Agassiz  himself     No  definition  of  species  can 
be  authenticated  and  established  on  a  scientific  basis,  which 
will  not  include  in  it  all  the  varieties  of  the  human.     Even 
admitting  they  had  different  organs,  yet  if  their  interior  nature 
is  the  same,  their  external  organization,  their  physiology  and 
psychology,  then  are  they  the  same  in  every  sense  in  which 
the  inhabitants  of  France  or  England  are  the  same.     In  addi- 
tion to  the  identity  of  the  aufia,  (pvffig  and  ■^'^x^,  which  are  the 
constituent  elements  of  irrational  animals,  there  is  a  higher 
bond  of  union  among  men  in  the  identity  of  the  <7tnv[/.a.     The 
rational  and  immortal  soul  belongs  to  all,  and  is  the  same  in 
all.     This  puts  them  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and  identifies 
them  as  a  class.     The  rational  soul  of  the  Caucasian,  of  the 
Mongolian,  and  of  the  African,  do  not  differ  the  one  from  the 
other,  more  than  the  soul  of  one  Englishman  differs  from  that 
of  another.     There  may  of  course  be  a  great  difference  in  the 
mental  endowments  of  different  races  of  men,  as  there  are 
among  the  different  members  of  the  same  family.     But  this 
does  not  affect  the  question  of  identity.     The  essential  faculties 
are  the  same  in  all.     All  have  the  powers  of  understanding, 
will,  and  conscience.     These  are  the  elements  of  our  higher 
nature.      Where  these  are  in  any  inhabitant  of  our  earth, 
there  a  man  is.     Where  these  are  not,  there  human  nature  is 
not.     No  man  whose  whole  life  has  not  been  devoted  to  mate- 
rial persuits,  whose  mind  is  not  so  trained  to  the  observation 
and  examination    of  physical  laws,   and  the  phenomena  of 
matter,  as  to  be  incapable  of  appreciating  the  immaterial  and 
spiritual,  could  ever  doubt  the  unity  of  mankind.     Unfortu- 
nately with  many  naturalists,  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith 
and  practice  is  the  scalpel  and  the  microscope.     There  are, 
however,  truths  which  neither  scalpel  nor  microscope  can  re- 
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veal,  and  which,  therefore,  such  naturalists  cannot  be  expected 
to  believe.  With  them  the  body  is  everything.  If  that  be  the 
same,  the  animal  is  the  same  ;  if  it  differs,  the  animals  differ. 
With  others,  happily,  the  case  is  reversed.  If  the  immaterial 
principle  be  the  same,  the  animal  is  the  same,  and  if  different, 
different.  Put  the  -^v^v  of  a  fly  into  the  body  of  a  bee,  and  it 
would  cease  to  be  a  bee.  An  angel  clothed  in  a  human  body 
would  be  angel,  and  not  a  man.  The  devil  when  he  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  serpent  was  the  devil  still.  We  adhere  to 
Agassiz's  saving  doctrine,  that  the  immaterial  principle  deter- 
mines the  species,  in  spite  of  unimporaant  external  differences. 
And  as,  beyond  all  controversy,  the  immaterial,  the  rational 
and  immortal  principle  in  the  Caucasian,  the  Mongolian,  and 
the  African,  is  the  same,  so  beyond  all  righteous  contradiction 
they  are  the  same  in  species.  As  the  immaterial  principle 
cannot  be  produced  by  secondary  causes,  any  man  who  has 
ever  looked  an  intelligent,  moral,  pious  African  in  the  face, 
has  had  a  divine  attestation  to  the  unity  of  mankind,  and  to 
the  universal  brotherhood  of  man.  In  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, how  small  a  business  it  is  for  one  naturalist  to  be 
measuring  the  facial  angle,  another  the  base  of  the  skull, 
another  to  subject  a  hair  to  the  microscope,  in  order  thus  to 
prove  that  men  are  of  different  species  !  How  can  the  nature 
of  a  human  being  be  determined  by  such  a  process !  Natu- 
ralists may  say  what  they  please,  a  man  is  man  in  virtue  of 
his  interior  nature,  their  technicalities  of  classification  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

It  is  of  course  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  specific  identity 
of  all  the  varieties  of  the  human  family,  that  they  are  capable 
of  intermixture.  The  Caucasian  and  African,  the  Mongolian 
and  Australian,  may  intermarry,  and  their  offspring  perpetuate 
their  race.  In  South  America  they  have  sixteen  distinct 
names  for  the  various  combinations  of  the  European,  the 
Negro,  and  th^  Indian.  There  are  over  four  hundred  thou- 
sand mulattoes  in  the  United  States  ;  and  they  are  just  as  able 
to  perpetuate  their  race  as  either  the  whites  or  blacks.  That 
in  many  instances  they  are  less  robust,  and  more  liable  to 
disease  than  the  pure  races,  may  be  easily  accounted  for  from 
their  peculiar  circumstances,  or  on  the  same  general  principle 
that  the  children  of  near  relations  are  apt  to  degenerate.  The 
physical  peculiarities  of  the  two  races  may  not  suit  each  other, 
just  as  it  often  occurs  among  families  belonging  to  the  same 
nation,  or  even  village.  The  great  fact,  however,  of  the  capa- 
bility of  the  different  races  of  men  to  produce  by  intermarriage 
a  permanently  prolific  offspring,  is  not  affected  by  such  con- 
siderations. The  significancy  of  that  fact  has  already  been 
noticed.    If  species  are  **  the  units  of  nature  ',"  if  the  analogy 
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of  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  and  the  analogy  of  universal 
nature,  is  not  violated  in  the  single  instance  of  man,  the  above 
fact  is  proof  positive  that  all  men  are  of  one  and  the  same 
species.  And  this,  as  Dr  Cabell  has  abundantly  shown,  is  the 
conviction  of  the  first  men  in  all  departments  of  science. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  for  remark  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  common  origin  of  our  race.  As  before  admitted, 
this  is  not  a  necessary  conclusion  from  identity  of  species.  It 
is  conceivable  that  plants  and  animals  of  the  same  kind  may 
have  been  created  at  different  times  and  places.  In  reference 
to  the  origin  of  men,  we  find  the  following  opinions  : — I.  The 
scriptural  view  of  the  subject,  that  all  mankind  are  descended 
from  one  man  and  one  woman.  2.  That  each  of  the  distinct 
varieties  of  our  race,  whether  few  or  many,  had  a  distinct 
origin,  each  from  a  single  pair.  3.  That  men  w^ere  created  in 
nations,  adapted  to  their  several  locations.  The  second  and 
third  of  these  views  do  not  essentially  differ.  Those  who  hold 
the  second  are  willing  enough  to  accept  the  third.  The  only 
important  question  is,  whether  men  have  had  a  common 
parentage,  or  are  derived  from  sources  originally  distinct. 

Until  recently  there  was  no  dispute  on  this  subject  among 
those  naturalists  who  acknowledge  either  the  specific  or  generic 
unity  of  man.  Unity  of  species,  at  least,  was  universally  con- 
sidered as  involving  unity  of  origin.  All  the  great  authorities 
in  science,  from  Cuvier  down,  as  well  as  those  of  the  earlier 
schools,  included  in  their  definition  of  species  the  idea  of  com- 
munity of  origin.  This  is  still  the  doctrine  of  the  highest  class 
of  scientific  men.  Dr  Cabell  quotes  from  the  contributions  of 
Professor  Forbes  to  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Great  Britain,"  in  which  the  author  adduces  the  strongest 
arguments  to  prove  that  even  among  plants,  identity  of  species 
is  evidence  of  a  common  origin,  (p.  184.)  Agassiz  himself 
seems  to  admit  this  in  his  later  writings.  For,  whereas  he 
formerly  strenuously  maintained  the  specific  unity  of  men, 
while  asserting  the  diversity  of  their  origin,  he  now,  seeing 
that  these  two  things  cannot  hang  together,  admits  that  since 
they  have  had  different  origins,  they  must  be  different  species. 
We  have  a  right  therefore  to  claim  even  his  authority  for  saying 
that  if  men  are  all  of  the  same  species,  they  are  all  descended 
from  the  same  parents.  We  shall  see  directly,  that  this  admis- 
sion works  utter  confusion  and  ruin  to  Agassiz's  whole  theory. 
But  that  is  not  now  the  point.  All  we  wish  at  present  is  to 
show  that  we  have  the  highest  scientific  authority  for  saying 
that  all  the  arguments  which  prove  the  specific  unity  of  men 
prove  also  their  common  parentage.  This  goes  a  great  way 
towards  settling  the  question.  Until  recently,  Agassiz  himself 
admitted  the  proof  that  men  are  **  everywhere  one  identical 
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species  "  to  be  perfectly  conclusive ;  and  he  only  avoids  this 
conclusion  now  by  altering  his  definition  of  the  term.  He  still 
admits  that  men  are  of  the  same  "  nature/'  while  he  denies 
that  they  are  of  the  same  species.  This,  is  our  view,  and 
according  to  Agassiz's  own  higher  doctrine,  is  admitting  and 
denying  the  same  thing. 

But  conceding  that  plants  and  animals  of  the  same  species 
may  have  been  in  fact  created  at  different  times  and  places, 
this  much  must  be  on  all  hands  admitted,  viz.  that  if  men  are 
of  the  same  species  they  may  have  had  a  common  origin.  In 
other  words,  no  diversities  of  race  consistent  with  unity  of 
species  can  be  inconsistent  with  the  unity  of  origin.  If,  there- 
fore, the  Caucasian,  the  Mongolian,  and  the  African  do  not 
differ  more  from  each  other  more  than  is  consistent  with  iden- 
tity of  species,  there  is  no  reason  to  be  founded  upon  these  dif- 
ferences in  favour  of  their  being  of  distinct  origins.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  inconsistency  of  naturalists  on  this  sub- 
ject. They  admit  all  the  aborigines  of  this  continent  to  be  the 
same  race,  and  yet  the  finest  and  most  degraded  specimens  of 
humanity  are  to  be  found  among  them.  No  two  varieties  of 
man  can  well  be  more  widely  separated  than  some  of  our 
northern  Indians  and  the  miserable  inhabitants  of  Terra  del 
Fuego.  It  is,  however,  unwise  to  judge  by  extremes.  If  you 
place  the  mastiff  and  lapdog  side  by  side,  you  might  doubt  the 
possibility  of  a  common  descent;  but  when  all  the  intermediate 
steps  are  taken  into  view,  the  case  is  altered.  So  if  a  beautiful 
Caucasian  be  contrasted  directly  with  a  Hottentot,  the  dis- 
parity may  appear  to  forbid  a  common  parentage,  however 
remote.  But  when  all  the  numerous  intervening  gradations  in 
colour,  countenance,  and  structure  are  contemplated,  all  impro- 
bability of  a  common  origin  disappears.  Besides,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  select  from  the  palaces  and  hovels  of  any  great 
city  contrasts  scarcely  less  striking.  Nay,  what  contrast  can 
be  greater  than  that  between  a  blooming  girl  of  sixteen,  and 
the  same  person  at  eighty,  worn  down,  it  may  be,  by  vice, 
exposure,  and  starvation.  Any  one  who  can  identify  such  a 
girl  with  such  a  woman,  need  stagger  at  nothing  in  the  varie- 
ties of  men.  All,  however,  we  are  concerned  about  at  present 
is  to  shew  that  mankind  being  admitted  (as  by  Agassiz  until 
recently,)  or  proved  to  be  of  the  same  species,  they  are  thereby 
admitted  to  be  capable  of  a  common  descent,  notwithstanding 
their  distinguishing  peculiarities. 

The  great  argument  against  the  common  parentage  of  men 
is  the  permanence  of  the  varieties  existing  among  them.  As 
Agassiz,  as  we  have  seen,  says  that  the  only  reason  for  re- 
garding lions  and  tigers  as  distinct  species,  and  as  having  had 
different  origins,  is  that  as  long  as  known  they  have  been  dis- 
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tinguished  by  their  present  characteristics.  The  same  princi- 
ple, he  urges,  should  lead  us  to  assign  different  origins  to  the 
different  races  of  men.  Dr  Nott,  speaking  of  Dr  Prichard, 
says,  that  "he  perceived  in  the  distance  a  glimmer  of  light 
from  the  time-worn  monuments  of  old  Egypt,  destined  eventu- 
ally to  dispel  the  obfuscations  with  which  he  had  enshrouded 
the  history  of  Man,  and  to  destroy  that  darling  unitary  fabric 
on  which  his  energies  had  been  expended."*  Had  he  lived, 
he  adds,  until  the  mighty  discoveries  of  Lepsius  had  been  given 
to  the  world,  he  would  have  found  he  had  wasted  his  life. 
The  idea  is  that  the  Egyptian  monuments  prove  the  existence 
of  the  present  diversities  of  men  thousands  of  years  before 
Christ,  and  thereby  prove  that  they  must  have  had  different 
origins.  It  would  have  been  candid  in  Dr  Nott  to  inform  his 
readers  that  Lepsius  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  unity  of  mankind, 
which  his  splendid  discoveries  are  said  to  disprove.  The  fact, 
however,  that  negroes  are  depicted  in  the  Egyptian  monuments 
is  no  evidence  against  the  common  parentage  of  mankind, 
1.  Because  the  most  learned  Egyptologists  are  by  no  means 
agreed  or  certain  as  to  the  dates  of  those  monuments.  2.  Be- 
cause varieties  of  other  animals  are  there  depicted  which  natu- 
ralists admit  to  have  had  a  common  origin.  3.  Because  a 
thousand  years  is  acknowledged  to  have  intervened  between  the 
earliest  representations  of  the  negro  face  and  the  date  of  those 
monuments  on  which  only  Caucasian  features  are  represented. 
Birch  and  Lepsius  assign  the  most  ancient  monuments  to  3890 
B.C.  Dr  Nott  claims  for  the  earliest  negro  delineation  the 
24th  century  B.C. — Dr  Cabell,  p.  61.  4.  Because  changes 
of  types  are  known  to  have  occurred  within  comparative  short 
periods. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  rise  of  a  marked 
variety  of  cattle  in  South  America,  within  the  memory  of  man. 
Two  hundred  years  of  exposure,  ignorance,  and  hunger,  have 
sufficed  to  transform  a  people,  in  the  mountains  of  Iceland, 
"  once  well-grown,  able-bodied,  and  comely/'  into  a  race  dis- 
tinguished by  '•  projecting  mouths,  prominent  teeth,  exposed 
gums,  pot-bellied,  bow-legged,  and  abortively  featured,''  Cabell, 
p.  98.  Within  the  limits  of  modern  history,  the  Magyars  of 
Hungary,  while  preserving  the  purity  of  their  blood,  have  laid 
aside  their  Mongolian  features  and  structure,  and  acquired  the 
characteristics  of  the  Caucasian  race.  "  Thus,"  says  Dr  Car- 
penter, "we  have  the  Lapps,  Finns,  and  Magyars,  three 
nations  or  tribes,  of  whose  descent  from  a  common  stock  no 
reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained,  and  which  yet  exhibit 
the  most  marked  differences  in  cranial  characters,  and  also  in 
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general  conformation ;  the  Magyars  being  tall  and  well-made,  as 
the  Lapps  are  short  and  uncouth.  The  inky  Hindu,  black  for 
centuries,  and  the  fair  Saxon,  as  their  language  proves,  have 
had  a  common  origin.  It  is  vain,  in  view  of  such  facts  as  these, 
and  hundreds  of  others  of  like  import,  to  assert  that  the  exist- 
ence of  diversities  of  race  from  even  the  earliest  records  of  pro- 
fane history,  necessitates  the  assumption  of  diversity  of  origin. 

There  is  still  less  force  in  the  argument  against  the  common 
parentage  of  men  derived  from  the  fact  of  the  distribution  of 
the  race  over  the  whole  earth.  Man  is  able  to  adapt  himself 
to  all  climates.  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  form  one  continuous 
continent.  America  approaches  Asia  so  nearly  to  the  north- 
west, that  Dr  Pickering  says,  it  is  hard  to  tell  where  America 
ends  and  Asia  begins  ;*  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  of 
the  Indian  ocean,  are  placed  as  stepping  stones  for  the  progress 
of  the  race.  Trade  winds  and  currents  carry  the  canoes  of 
savage  tribes  over  large  tracts  of  water,  so  that  the  diffusion 
of  men  over  the  earth  is  not  a  matter  of  difficult  explanation. 

Agassiz's  great  argument  is  founded  on  the  geographical 
distribution  of  animals,  which  he  regards  as  affording  decisive 
evidence  that  they  originated  in  their  respective  districts ; 
affording  also  a  strong  proof  that  the  several  varieties  of 
men  originated  where  they  now  live.  Certain  animals  are 
found  exclusively  in  certain  zones  ;  others  are  common  to  two 
or  more  zones,  and  others  again  are  more  or  less  distributed 
universally,  as  the  bat  and  the  rat,  which  are  found  everywhere, 
except  within  the  arctic  regions.  Those  animals  which  are 
peculiar  to  a  particular  region  are  generally  so  organized,  that 
they  cannot  live  elsewhere  than  within  their  own  prescribed 
limits.  The  white  bear  would  perish  in  the  torrid  zone,  and 
the  monkey  could  not  live  within  the  arctic  circle.  These  ani- 
mals also  are  fitted  to  live  on  the  productions  of  the  district 
for  which  they  were  intended,  and  could  find  their  appropriate 
food  nowhere  else.  In  his  Zoology,  p.  177,  Agassiz  says, 
"  neither  the  distribution  of  animals,  therefore,  any  more  than 
their  organization,  can  be  the  effect  of  external  influences.  We 
must,  on  the  contrary,  see  in  it  a  realization  of  a  plan  wisely 
designed,  the  work  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  who  created 
at  the  beginning,  each  species  of  animal  at  the  place,  and  for 
the  place,  which  it  inhabits."  In  the  Christian  Examiner, 
p.  190, he  says,  "Evidence  could  be  accumulated  to  shew,  we 
will  not  say  the  improbability  only,  but  even  the  impossibility, 
of  supposing  that  animals  and  plants  were  created  in  single 
pairs,  and  assumed  afterwards  their  present  distribution.  .  . 
We   have   been    gradually  led  to  the    conclusion  that  most 

*  Races  of  Men,  (London  edition)  p.  296. 
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animals  and  plants  must  have  originated  primitively  over 
the  whole  extent  of  their  natural  distribution.  We  mean 
to  say  that,  for  instance,  lions,  which  occur  over  almost  the 
whole  of  Africa,  over  extensive  parts  of  Southern  Asia,  and 
were  formerly  found  even  over  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  must 
have  originated  over  the  whole  range  of  these  limits  of  their 
distribution.  We  are  led  to  these  conclusions  by  the  very  fact 
that  the  lions  of  the  East  Indies  differ  somewhat  from  those 
of  Northern  Africa  ;  these  again  from  those  of  Senegal.  It 
seems  more  natural  to  suppose  that  they  were  thus  distributed 
over  such  wide  districts,  and  endowed  with  particular  charac- 
teristics in  each,  than  to  assume  that  they  constituted  as  many 
species ;  or  to  believe  that,  created  anywhere  in  this  circle  of 
distribution,  they  have  gradually  been  modified  to  their  pre- 
sent differences  in  consequence  of  their  migration.''  His  con- 
tribution to  the  "  Types  of  Mankind''  is  designed  "  to  shew 
that  the  boundaries,  within  which  the  natural  combinations 
of  animals  are  known  to  be  circumscribed  upon  the  surface 
of  our  earth,  coincide  with  the  natural  range  of  distinct  types 
of  man."  He  divides  the  earth  into  eight  realms,  each  of 
which  is  subdivided,  some  into  three,  some  into  eight  provinces, 
distinguished  by  their  characteristic  fauna.  The  conclusion 
at  which  he  arrives  is,  "  that  the  diversity  among  animals  is 
a  fact  determined  by  the  will  of  the  Creator,  and  their  geo- 
graphical distribution  part  of  the  general  plan  which  unites 
all  organized  being  into  one  great  organic  conception  :  whence 
it  follows,  that  what  are  called  human  races,  down  to  their 
specialization  as  nations,  are  distinct  primordial  forms  of  the 
type  of  man."  P.  76.  The  extent  to  which  he  is  disposed 
to  carry  out  his  theory  may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  on 
p.  68.  "  We  have  the  Semitic  nations  covering  the  north 
African  and  south-west  Asiatic  faunse,  while  the  south  Euro- 
pean peninsulas,  including  Asia  Minor,  are  inhabited  by 
Grseco-Roman  nations,  and  the  cold,  temperate  zone,  by  Celto- 
Germanic  nations  ;  the  eastern  range  of  Europe  being  peopled 
by  Sclaves.  This  coincidence  may  justify  the  inference  of  an 
independent  origin  for  these  different  tribes,  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  admitted  that  the  races  of  men  were  primitively  created  in 
nations ;  the  more  so,  since  all  of  them  claim  to  have  been 
autochthones  of  the  countries  which  they  inhabit." 

From  these  extracts  it  appears  that  Agassiz  denies,  1.  That 
the  varieties  of  animals,  even  when  of  the  same  species  (as  the 
lion),  had  the  same  origin  ;  2.  That  even  those  which  belong 
to  the  same  province,  and  are  in  all  respects  alike,  are  de- 
scendants of  one  pair.  His  theory  is,  that  plants  and  animals 
arise  all  over  the  territory  in  which  they  live,  or  to  which  they 
naturally  belong.    The  same  he  says  is  true  of  mankind.    The 
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different  varieties  of  men  have  not  only  had  different  origins, 
but  the  several  varieties,  instead  of  being  descended  each  from 
a  single  pair,  were  created  in  nations.  It  is  important  to  eli- 
minate from  this  theory  those  elements  which  may  be  true,  or 
which,  as  concerns  religion,  are  unimportant,  so  as  to  leave  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  mankind  to  stand  by  itself,  and  on 
its  own  merits.  First,  it  may  be  admitted  that  animals  pecu- 
liar to  any  zone,  and  so  constituted  that  they  cannot  live  out- 
side of  its  present  limits,  were  created  where  they  are  found. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Bible  contrary  to  this  assumption.  We 
have  no  desire  to  maintain  that  the  white  bear  was  created  in 
the  temperate  zone  and  wandered  into  the  arctic  regions  to 
find  a  congenial  home  ;  nor  that  monkeys  were  called  into  ex- 
istence in  the  high  table-land  of  Asia,  and  then  migrated  to 
South  America  and  Africa.  2.  It  may  also  be  admitted,  if 
naturalists  so  desire,  that  many  animals  were  produced  in 
shoals,  or  flocks,  or  herds.  There  is  no  scriptural  reason  for 
teaching  that  all  bees,  contrary  to  their  nature,  come  from  a 
pair  of  bees,  or  that  all  the  flie?,  or  all  the  herrings  in  the 
world  are  the  descendants  of  two  parent  flies  or  herrings.  The 
general  doctrine  among  naturalists,  no  doubt  is,  and  in  all 
probability  the  general  truth  is,  that  plants  and  animals  of 
the  same  species  have  had  a  common  origin  ;  but  this  is  not  a 
point  in  which  we  are  specially  interested.  When  God  said, 
"  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  and  the  herb  yielding  seed," 
&;c.,  there  is  nothing  to  intimate  that  only  one  plant  of  each 
kind  was  produced.  And  when  He  said,  "  Let  the  waters 
bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving  creatures,''  &c.,  or,  "Let 
the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creatures  after  his  kind,"  we 
are  not  told  that  only  two  of  each  kind  were  created.  Let 
naturalists  adopt  what  theory  they  please  as  to  the  origin  and 
distribution  of  plants  and  inferior  animals,  so  long  as  they  do 
not  apply  their  theory  to  man.  As,  however,  Agassiz  main- 
tains that  men  are  subject  to  the  same  law  which  regulates 
the  distribution  of  other  animals,  it  is  well  to  know  that  his 
whole  theory  on  this  subject  is  regarded  by  competent  autho- 
rities as  a  flight  of  the  imagination.  "  The  learned  and  talented 
naturalist,  Professor  Forbes,"  says  Dr  Cabell,  "has  conclusively 
shewn  that  the  analogy  of  inferior  animals  and  plants  is  alto- 
gether adverse  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  plural  origin  of  identical 
species,"  p.  192.  "  The  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface  into 
eight  great  zoological  realms,  each  subdivided  into  a  number 
of  subordinate  faunae,  as  set  forth  in  the  *  Sketch,'  is  purely 
arbitrary,  so  far  at  least  as  the  precise  limits  of  most  of  the 
realms  are  concerned."  This  is  illustrated  by  his  including 
the  whole  of  the  American  continent,  south  of  the  isothermal 
line  of  32°  Fahrenheit,  in  one  province.     Why  should  this  be 
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done  ?  The  plants  and  animals  of  North  and  South  America 
differ  as  much  as  those  of  districts  which  he  assigns  to  different 
realms.  Why  is  this  ?  It  is  because  the  American  Indians 
are  regarded  as  belonging  to  one  type,  and  therefore  the  con- 
tinent they  inhabit  must  be  regarded  as  one  zoological  realm. 
Thus,  as  Dr  Cabell  argues,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  boun- 
daries which  circumscribe  natural  combinations  of  animals, 
coincide  with  the  natural  range  of  distinct  types  of  men,  he 
arranges  his  realms  to  suit  those  types.  Again,  Dr  Eachman, 
the  first  American  zoologist  in  his  peculiar  department,  shews 
that  Agassiz's  doctrine,  that  the  types  of  men  were  created 
where  they  are  found,  involves,  in  some  cases,  an  impossibility, 
and  therefore  it  breaks  down  entirely  as  a  theory.  "  Life,''  he 
says,  "  can  only  be  maintained  in  an  Esquimaux  winter  by 
stores  provided  in  summer/'  If  therefore  the  Arctic  man  had 
been  created  where  he  is  now  found,  he  could  not  have  sur- 
vived a  single  winter,  or  even  a  single  month.  Dr  Pickering 
also  says  that  plants  and  animals  indigenous  to  a  district  ex- 
posed to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  moisture  and  aridity,  are 
by  nature  furnished  with  the  means  of  protection.  He  therefore 
concludes  that  "  man  does  not  belong  to  cold  and  variable 
climates  ;  his  original  birthplace  has  been  in  a  region  of  per- 
petual summer,  where  the  unprotected  skin  bears  without 
suffering  the  slight  fluctuations  of  temperature.  He  is,  in 
fact,  especially  a  production  of  the  tropics,  and  there  has 
been  a  time  when  the  human  family  had  not  strayed  beyond 
these  geographical  limits."*  The  doctrine,  therefore,  that  the 
races  of  men  originated  where  they  are  found,  is  not  likely  to 
meet  with  favour  even  with  naturalists,  who  look  on  the  sub- 
ject as  a  mere  question  of  zoology.  This  is  an  aspect  of  the 
matter  we  must  leave  to  them  to  discuss.  Until  they  are 
agreed  among  themselves,  Christians,  as  such,  need  not  be 
much  disquieted. 

There  are  however  facts,  not  connected  with  zoology,  which 
shew  that  Agassiz's  theory  cannot  possibly  be  correct.  It  con- 
tradicts history;  it  contradicts  the  known  affinities  of  different 
races,  as  determined  by  their  language ;  and  it  contradicts 
some  of  the  best  authenticated  moral  and  religious  truths, 
which  are  facts  of  the  highest  order.  There  are  two  preliminary 
remarks  which  it  may  be  well  to  make  before  going  further. 
The  first  is,  that  the  theory,  even  in  the  mind  of  its  author,  is 
founded  on  mere  probabilities.  It  is  an  inference  from  a 
narrow  range  of  facts,  all  of  the  same  class.  He  says  it  is 
"  more  natural"  to  suppose  that  animals  originated  over  the 
whole  region  of  their  distribution,  than  that  they  are  de- 
scended Irom  a  single  pair,  or  were  derived  from  a  single 
*  See  Dr  Cabell,  p.  202. 
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centre.  It  is,  in  his  own  view,  therefore,  of  two  possible  as- 
sumptions only  the  more  natural.  This  is  a  slight  foundation 
on  which  to  overthrow  some  of  the  best  authenticated  facts 
in  the  history  and  nature  of  man.  And  suppose  it  were  the 
more  natural  hypothesis  in  regard  to  animals  adapted  to  only 
one  region,  does  that  prove  anything  with  regard  to  man, 
a  cosmopolite,  designed  to  live  everywhere,  and  with  a  nature 
capable  of  adapting  itself  to  all  diversities  of  climate  and 
modes  of  life  ?  The  European  can  live  in  the  arctic  or  in  the 
torrid  zone  ;  so  can  the  Asiatic  or  the  African.  The  analogy, 
therefore,  even  conceding  the  facts  on  which  it  is  founded,  is 
of  the  feeblest  kind.  The  other  remark  is  this :  Agassiz, 
when  he  formed  his  theory  of  the  origin  and  distribution  of 
animals,  held  a  certain  view  of  the  nature  of  species ;  since 
then  he  has  adopted  a  definition  of  that  term  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  his  theory.  He  formerly  held  that  the  imma- 
terial principle  determined  the  nature  and  constancy  of  spe- 
cies ;  and,  consequently,  where  that  principle  is  the  same,  the 
species  is  the  same.  From  this  it  follows  that  diversity  of 
origin  does  not  of  necessity  imply  diversity  of  species.  The 
varieties  of  the  lion,  of  the  horse,  or  of  man,  may  have  been 
created  at  different  times  and  places,  and  yet  constitute  "  one 
identical  species  ;''  because  the  immaterial  principle  or  nature 
remains  the  same  in  each  class  of  these  several  varieties.  Re- 
cently, however,  he  has  adopted  the  idea  that  species,  "  are 
primordial  organic  forms/'  Hence  it  follows  that  every  variety 
of  the  lion  becomes  a  distinct  species.  So  of  all  other  animals. 
So  of  man.  These  varieties,  although  differing  as  little  as  the 
lion  of  North  Africa  from  the  lion  of  Senegal,  are  assumed  to 
be  original.  They  therefore  fall  under  the  category  of  "  pri- 
mordial organic  forms."  This  will  necessitate  a  sweeping 
change  in  the  classifications  of  naturalists.  Animals  univer- 
sally regarded  as  of  the  same  species,  must  now  be  considered 
as  distinct.  Mankind,  instead  of  consisting  of  one,  three,  five, 
or  eight  species  of  the  genus  homo,  must  consist  of  hundreds, 
if  not  of  thousands  of  primordial  organic  forms,  "  even  down 
to  their  specialization  as  nations."  The  Semitic  race  is  one 
species;  the Graico- Roman  another ;  the  Celto-German  another; 
the  Sclaves  another.  Our  American  Indians  must  add  some 
thirty  or  fifty  to  the  list ;  for  many  tribes  differ  from  each 
other  far  more  than  the  Celts  and  Germans,  or  than  the  lion 
of  Asia  from  the  lion  of  Africa.  This  surely  is  running  the 
whole  thing  into  the  ground.  It  is  a  reductio  ad  absurdum. 
This  theory  not  only  overthrows  the  basis  of  all  zoological 
classification,  by  multiplying  species  without  limit,  but  it 
utterly  confounds  and  destroys  the  very  idea.  A  distinction 
of  species  is  not  an  arbitrary  affair.     It  is  a  distinction  of 
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nature.  To  say  that  two  animals  are  of  different  species,  is  to 
say  they  are  of  different  natures.  This  is  universally  admitted. 
This  is  Agassiz's  own  formally  professed  and  laboriously  in- 
culcated doctrine.  But  what  is  the  difference  of  nature  be- 
tween the  lion  of  North  Africa  and  the  lion  of  Senegal  ?  or 
between  the  Celt  and  the  Sclave?  When  Kossutli  was  in 
this  country,  who  ever  thought  that  he  was  an  animal  of  a 
different  species  from  the  rest  of  us  ?  Besides,  Agassiz  and 
all  other  naturalists  teach  us  that  species  are  permanent. 
They  do  not  die  out  unless  they  are  extirpated,  or  unless  from 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  earth  it  is  no  longer  suited  for 
their  support.  Accordingly,  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  dog,  the 
lion,  are  now  as  they  were  when  the  pyramids  were  built. 
But  where  are  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  old  Romans,  or  the 
Aztecs,  and  other  strongly  marked  races  of  men  ?  They  were 
not  extirpated,  nor  has  the  earth  changed  since  their  day,  yet 
they  have  disappeared.  If  they  were  distinct  species,  and  if 
species  are  permanent,  why  do  they  not  continue,  and  keep 
themselves  as  distinct  as  the  lion  and  the  tiger  ?  It  is  plain 
that  Agassiz  must  give  up  either  his  theory  or  his  definition. 
The  one  is  death  to  the  other.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that 
according  to  this  new  doctrine  all  the  recognised  criteria  of 
species  disappear.  Although  the  Germans  and  Sclaves  have 
their  peculiarities,  yet  they  do  not  differ  more  than  Jews  and 
Arabs,  Irish  and  Scotch,  nor  half  as  much  as  a  Mandan  In- 
dian differs  from  a  Californian.  Why  should  the  former  be 
regarded  as  distinct  primordial  forms,  and  not  the  latter  ?  Be- 
sides, you  may  select  a  hundred  Germans  and  as  many  iSclavo- 
nians  whom  no  mortal  can  distinguish.  They  will  have  the 
same  facial  angle,  the  same  base  of  the  skull,  the  same  colour, 
the  same  hair.  How  can  you  tell  to  which  species  they  seve- 
rally belong?  Only  by  consulting  their  baptismal  registers. 
We  can  easily  and  in  every  case  tell  a  horse  from  an  ass,  a  cat 
from  a  tiger,  but  in  thousands  of  cases  no  man  can  tell  a  Ger- 
man from  a  Sclavonian.  Why  is  all  consistency  thus  given  to 
the  winds,  and  such  illogical  confusion  introduced  into  books 
of  science  ?  Is  it  for  the  sake  of  establishing  what  the  illus- 
trious Humboldt  calls,  "  la  distinction  d^solante  de  races  sup^- 
rieures  et  de  races  inferieures  ?"  Is  it  to  break  the  bond  of 
brotherhood  among  men,  and  to  excommunicate  a  portion  of 
our  race  from  the  church  universal  of  humanity  ?  We  gladly 
acquit  Agassiz  of  any  such  object.  As  he  sacrifices  his  logic 
to  his  imagination,  he  is  willing  enough  to  sacrifice  it  to  his 
moral  sentiments.  He  still  says  that  he  holds  to  the  unity  of 
nature  among  men.  This,  if  it  means  anything,  means  unity 
of  species.  For,  according  to  his  own  shewing,  it  is  the  im- 
material nature  which  determines  the  species.     The  lion  and 
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the  tiger,  although  both  belong  to  the  cat  tribe,  are  not  of  the 
same  nature.  The  immaterial  principle  in  the  one  is  not 
what  it  is  in  the  other.  Else,  why  are  they  so  diflPerent  ?  and 
why  do  they  remain  distinct  without  intermixture,  through 
all  generations  ? 

We  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  Agassiz's  theory  is  in 
conflict  with  his  recent  definition  of  species,  and  that  by  en- 
larging the  meaning  of  the  term  so  as  to  make  the  Germans 
and  Sclaves,  Romans  and  Celts,  distinct  species  of  men,  he 
must  introduce  the  utmost  inconsistency  and  confusion  into 
every  department  of  zoology.  Our  readers,  we  hope,  will  not 
accuse  us  of  the  presumption  of  even  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
Agassiz  as  a  naturalist.  It  is  only  with  the  logic  and  meta- 
physics of  his  speculations  we  venture  to  intermeddle. 

We  must  bring  this  long  article  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  a 
close.  What  is  historically  false  cannot  be  zoologically  true. 
Agassiz  says,  "  it  is  more  natural''  to  suppose  that  the  lions  of 
North  Africa  and  those  of  Senegal  were  created  where  we  find 
them,  rather  than  they  were  modified  by  circumstances.  So 
it  would  be  more  natural  to  suppose  that  the  horse  of  Canada 
and  those  of  South  America  were  created  within  the  limits 
which  they  occupy,  did  we  not  happen  to  know  that  they  are 
not  indigenous.  It  is  in  vain  to  set  up  conjectures  against 
facts.  The  theory  of  Agassiz  contradicts  all  hist  ly.  It  makes 
nations  known  to  have  had  a  common  origin  to  be  of  distinct 
species.  The  Scriptural  ethnography  which  divides  the  human 
family  into  three  great  families,  the  Semitic,  Japhetan,  and 
Hamite,  is  confirmed  from  so  many  sources,  from  tradition, 
from  monuments,  from  names  of  tribes  and  places,  from  affi- 
nities of  language,  from  profane  history,  that  its  correctness, 
apart  from  all  reference  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible, 
cannot,  at  least  as  to  its  leading  features,  be  reasonably  ques- 
tioned. Agassiz,  however,  ignoring  everything  pertaining  to 
history  and  language,  proceeds  as  a  mere  zoologist  to  pro- 
nounce affiliated  nations  to  be  of  entirely  distinct  origins.  The 
Japhetan  race  he  breaks  up  into  an  indefinite  number  of  spe- 
cifically diff'erent  nations.  The  historical  connection  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Europe  and  Asia,  from  Ceylon  to  Iceland,  has 
hardly  been  doubted,  and  yet,  according  to  the  new  theory, 
they  constitute  a  dozen  or  twenty  "  distinct  primordial  forms 
of  the  type  of  man."  This  is  a  sheer  impossibility,  without 
even  a  semblance  of  probability,  if  anything  beyond  zoological 
facts  be  taken  into  view. 

Still  more  flagrant  is  the  opposition  of  this  theory  to  the 
facts  connected  with  the  affinities  of  language.  If  language 
consisted  only  of  natural  sounds,  if  it  depended  for  its  peculi- 
arities on  some  modification  of  the  vocal  organs,  or  of  the  in- 
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stincts  of  particular  races  of  men,  there  might  be  some  propriety 
in  comparing  it  to  the  cries  and  songs  of  lower  animals.  But 
between  articulate  speech  and  the  natural  cries  and  calls  of 
brutes,  there  is  an  impassable  gulf  The  latter  are  the  product 
of  instinct,  and  remain  the  same  from  age  to  age.  The  other 
is  the  product  of  reason,  and  is  in  perpetual  change.  Language 
is  conventional.  The  selection  of  certain  sounds  to  express 
certain  things  or  thoughts  is  arbitrary.  That  two  nations 
unconnected  and  independent  should  select  even  eight  words 
of  the  same  sound  for  the  same  things  would  be  improbable, 
mathematicians  say,  in  the  proportion  of  a  hundred  thousand 
to  one.  Besides  this,  there  are  all  the  complexities  of  affixes 
and  suffixes,  of  conjugation  and  declension,  of  syntax  and 
construction,  so  that  if  two  or  more  languages  exhibit  a  com- 
mon character,  not  only  in  their  vocabularies,  but  in  their 
grammar  and  internal  structure,  the  evidence  that  they  had  a 
common  origin  amounts  to  demonstration.  Comparative  phi- 
lology, therefore,  is  regarded  as  a  surer  guide  in  tracing  the 
relationship  of  nations  even  than  history,  and  is  far  more  trust- 
worthy than  external  peculiarities  of  form  or  colour.  The 
way  in  which  Agassiz  deals  with  this  subject,  is  a  surprising 
illustration  of  the  effect  of  devotion  to  one  pursuit,  to  inca- 
pacitate the  mind  to  apprehend  and  appreciate  subjects  foreign 
to  their  vocation. 

'•The  evidence  adduced,"  he  says,  ''from  the  affinities  of  the 
languages  of  different  nations  in  favour  of  a  community  of  origin  is 
of  no  value,  when  we  know  that,  among  vociferous  animals,  every 
species  has  its  peculiar  intonations,  and  that  the  different  species  of 
the  same  family  produce  sounds  as  closely  allied,  and  forming  as  na- 
tural combinations,  as  the  so-called  Indo-Germanic  languages  com- 
pared with  one  another.  Nobody,  for  instance,  would  suppose  that 
because  the  notes  of  the  different  species  of  thrushes,  inhabiting  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  bear  the  closest  affinity  to  one  another, 
those  birds  must  all  have  a  common  origin  ;  and  yet,  with  reference 
to  man,  philologists  still  look  upon  the  affinities  of  languages  as 
affording  direct  evidence  of  such  a  community  of  origin  among  the 
races,  even  though  they  have  already  discovered  the  most  essential 
differences  in  the  very  structure  of  these  languages."  * 

Again,  in  the  Christian  Examiner  iov  1850,  he  says,  "  as  for 
languages,  their  common  structure,  and  even  the  analogy  in 
the  sounds  of  different  languages,  far  from  indicating  a  deriva- 
tion of  one  from  another,  seem  rather  the  necessary  result  of 
that  similarity  in  the  organs  of  speech,  which  causes  them 
naturally  to  produce  the  same  sound."     Then  why  did  the 

*  Types  of  Men,  p.  72. 
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Hebrews  say  sus^  the  Greeks  hippos^  the  Latins  equus,  the 
French  cheval,  the  Germans  pferd,  the  English  horsey  when 
they  all  mean  the  same  thing  ? 

"  Who  would  now  deny,"  he  adds,  "  that  it  is  as  natural  for  men 
to  speak  as  it  is  for  dogs  to  bark,  for  an  ass  to  bray,  for  a  Hon  to  roar, 
for  a  wolf  to  howl,  when  we  see  that  no  nations  are  so  barbarous,  so 
deprived  of  all  human  character,  as  to  be  unable  to  express  in 

language  their  desires,  their  fears,  their  hopes  ? The 

cry  of  birds  of  prey  is  alike  unpleasant  and  rough  in  all ;  the  song  of 
all  the  thrushes  is  equally  sweet  and  harmonious,  and  modulated 
upon  similar  rythms,  and  combined  in  similar  melodies  ;  the  chit  of 
all  titmice  is  loquacious  and  hard ;  the  quack  of  the  duck  is  alike 
nasal  in  all.  But  who  ever  thought  that  the  robin  learned  his 
melody  from  the  mocking-bird,  or  the  mocking-bird  from  any  other 
species  of  thrush  ?  ....  It  were  giving  up  all  induction,  all 
power  of  arguing  from  sound  premises,  if  the  force  of  such  evidence 
were  denied." 

Hear  that,  ye  Humboldts  and  Grimms,  ye  Bopps  and  Bun- 
sens  !  To  the  first  naturalist  in  the  world,  saying  Quack,  and 
speaking  Greek  are,  at  bottom,  the  same  thing  !  The  one  is 
as  natural  as  the  other.  Then  all  young  Greeks  without  in- 
struction, even  if  brought  up  in  China,  should  speak  Greek,  as 
all  ducks  wherever  hatched  emit  the  same  nasal  quack.  There 
cannot  be  a  clearer  proof  that  exclusive  devotion  to  the  con- 
templation of  material  forms  incapacitates  the  mind  to  under- 
stand mental  operations,  than  that  furnished  by  the  above 
extract.  How  different  is  the  judgment  of  competent  scholars 
on  this  subject !     Alexander  von  Humboldt  says  : — 

'*  The  comparative  study  of  languages  shews  us  that  races  now 
separated  by  vast  tracts  of  laud,  are  allied  together,  and  have  mi- 
grated from  one  common  primitive  seat The  largest  field 

for  such  investigations  into  the  ancient  condition  of  languages,  and 
consequently  into  the  period  when  the  whole  family  of  mankind  was, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  to  be  regarded  as  one  living  whole, 
presents  itself  in  the  long  chain  of  Indo-Germanic  languages,  extend- 
ing from  the  Ganges  to  the  Iberian  extremity  of  Europe,  and  from 
Sicily  to  the  North  Cape." 

D.  Max  Muller  says — 

"  The  evidence  of  language  is  irrefragable,  and  it  is  the  only  evi- 
dence worth  listening  to,  with  regard  to  ante-historical  periods.  .  .  . 
There  is  not  an  English  jury  now-a-days  which,  after  examining  the 
hoary  documents  of  language,  would  reject  the  claim  of  a  common 
descent,  and  a  legitimate  relationship  between  Hindu,  Greek,  and 
Teuton." 

The  Chevalier  Bunsen  says — 

"  The  Egyptian  language  attests  an  unity  of  blood  with  the  great 
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Aramaic  tribes  of  Asia,  whose  languages  have  been  comprised  under 
the  general  expression  of  Semitic,  or  the  languages  of  the  family  of 
Shem.  It  is  equally  connected  by  identity  of  origin  with  those 
still  more  numerous  and  illustrious  tribes  which  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  and  may,  perhaps,  alone  or  with  other  families, 
have  a  right  to  be  called  the  family  of  Japhet." 

This  family,  he  says,  includes  the  German  nations,  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  Indians  and  Persians.  Two-thirds  of 
the  human  race  are  thus  identified  by  these  two  classes  of 
languages,  which  have  had  a  common  origin.  By  the  same  in- 
fallible test  Bun  sen  shews  that  the  Asiatic  origin  of  all  the 
North  American  Indians  "  is  as  fully  proved  as  the  unity  of 
family  among  themselves."*  Every  day  is  adding  some  new 
language  to  this  affiliated  list,  and  furnishing  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  unity  of  mankind.  Had  we  time  and  space  we 
could  exhibit  the  nature  of  the  evidence  derived  from  this 
source,  and  shew  that  it  has  the  force  of  ocular  demonstration, 
to  which  the  counter  evidence  of  variation  in  the  facial  angle 
and  colour  of  the  skin  appears  as  mere  trifling.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  if  the  affinity  between  English  and  Saxon,  between 
French  and  Latin,  prove  the  blood  relationship  between  the 
English  and  Saxon  people,  and  between  the  French  and 
Romans,  then  the  common  origin  of  the  vast  body  of  languages 
above  referred  to,  proves  the  common  origin  of  the  nations 
who  speak  them. 

The  grand  objection  after  all  to  any  theory  of  diversity  of 
species  or  of  origin  among  men,  is  that  all  such  theories  are 
opposed  to  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  to  the  facts  of  our 
mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  nature.  The  Church,  as  we  have 
said,  bows  to  the  facts  of  nature,  because  they  are  the  voice  of 
God.  Theories  are  the  stammering  utterances  of  men  before 
w^hich  she  holds  her  head  erect.  The  Bible  says  that  all 
men  are  children  of  a  common  father.  Accordingly,  wherever 
we  meet  a  man,  no  matter  of  what  name  or  nation,  we  find  he 
has  the  same  nature  with  ourselves.  He  has  the  same  organs, 
the  same  senses,  the  same  instincts,  the  same  faculties,  the 
same  understanding,  will  and  conscience,  the  same  capacity 
for  religious  culture.  He  may  be  ignorant  and  degraded ;  he 
may  be  little  above  the  idiot  brother  who  sits  with  us  at  our 
father's  table,  but  we  cannot  but  recognise  him  as  a  fellow- 
man.  The  Bible  tells  us  that  all  men  fell  in  Adam's  first 
transgression.  Accordingly,  we  search  the  earth  around,  and 
we  find  the  evidences  of  an  apostate  nature  wherever  we  find 
the  human  form.     Our  adorable  Redeemer  says  that  he  died 

*  See  Dr  Cabell,  pp.  213-239. 
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for  all  men,  and  bids  us  preach  his  gospel  to  every  creature 
under  heaven.  We  go,  and  nowhere,  from  Greenland  to  Caf- 
fraria,  do  we  find  any  class  of  men  to  whom  the  gospel  is  not 
the  grace  of  life — none  who  do  not  need  it,  or  who  are  not  ca- 
pable of  being  partakers  of  the  salvation  which  it  offers. 
Would  that  men  of  science  could  but  enlarge  their  views. 
Would  that  they  could  lift  their  eyes  above  the  dissecting 
table,  and  believe  that  there  is  more  in  man  than  the  knife 
can  reveal.  Then  would  they  feel  that  the  spiritual  relation- 
ship of  men,  their  common  apostasy  and  their  common  in- 
terest in  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  demonstrate 
their*  common  nature  and  their  common  origin  beyond  the 
possibility  of  reasonable  doubt. 


Art.  V. — Tracts  of  Bishop  Colenso  and  an  American  Mis- 
sionary  (Rev.  Lewis  Grout),  on  the  Treatment  of  Polygamy 
in  Converts  from  Heathenism.  Published  at  Pietermaritz- 
burg,  Natal,  in  1855,  1856. 

Some  time  since,  we  called  the  attention  of  our  readers,  in 
our  literary  notices,  to  the  controversial  tracts  of  Bishop 
Colenso  and  Mr  Grout,  touching  the  question  upon  what 
terms  polygamist  converts  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church.  As  for  the  tracts  themselves,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that,  while  weak  arguments  are  used  on  both 
sides,  Mr  Grout  makes  out  by  far  the  strongest  case.  He  re- 
presents the  experience  of  tried  missionaries,  the  well-settled 
convictions  of  most  of  the  societies  which  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  this  question,  and  that  party  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  which  seeks  to  found  pure  churches  among  the  hea- 
then, such  as  will  serve  as  centres  of  reform,  and  not  be  liable 
to  be  corrupted  by  heathenism  creeping  into  them  ;  while  the 
new  Bishop  of  Natal  expresses  the  views  of  a  fresh  and  raw 
emigrant  into  a  novel  diocese,  and  the  policy  of  that  looser 
party,  which  would  bring  as  many  as  possible  into  the  Church, 
and  purify  the  Church  afterwards ;  which,  like  the  Jesuits  in 
China,  would  accommodate  rules  and  discipline  to  heathen 
prejudices  as  far  as  may  be,  and  make  the  yoke  of  Christ  as 
little  galling  as  possible. 

The  great  importance  of  the  question,  when  almost  a  world 
of  heathen  polygamists  is  taken  into  view,  the  danger  lest  di- 
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versities  in  practice  may  injure  or  even  destroy  established 
Protestant  Missions,  and  the  interest  which  polygamy  assumes, 
-whether  viewed  in  relation  to  the  Jewish  economy,  or  to  our 
own  land,  induce  us  to  take  up  this  subject  more  at  large. 
What,  we  propose  to  ask,  does  Christian  morality  and  Chris- 
tian policy  demand,  when  a  polygamist  becomes  a  convert  ? 
Ought  the  law  of  Christianity  recognised  in  all  Christian 
societies,  unless  the  half  heathenish  Church  of  Abyssinia  is  an 
exception,  to  be  relaxed  for  his  sake  and  in  his  case,  or  ought 
he  to  conform  to  it  ?  Nay,  has  this  law  itself  any  firm  foun- 
dation, deeper  down  than  old  habits  of  monogamy,  in  unalter- 
able morality  ? 

The  inquiry,  be  it  observed,  touches  not  civil  legislation, 
but  practice  within  the  Christian  church.  The  Christian  law- 
maker desires  to  bring  law  up  to  the  Christian  standard,  but 
he  may  be  so  situated  that  he  cannot  even  hope  to  punish 
those  violations  of  rights  which  the  clearest  principles  of 
justice  condemn.  The  Christian  legislator  in  this  country 
has  to  allow  slavery  for  a  time ;  the  Christian  legislator  in  a 
country  emerging  out  of  heathenism  might,  perhaps,  lawfully 
refrain  from  making  laws  against  slavery  and  polygamy  both. 
But  the  law  for  the  church  is  not  so  flexible.  There,  however 
given  to  drunkenness  the  society  is,  or  to  extortion,  or  to 
other  vices,  with  the  person  addicted  to  these  sins  there 
is  to  be  no  fellowship.  And  thus,  within  the  state,  a  purified 
society  is  formed,  under  the  influence  of  which,  when  a 
country  is  ripe  for  it,  a  better  code  of  laws  can  be  enacted, 
which  in  its  turn  may  prepare  new  generations  for  the  sway 
of  Christianity. 

We  have,  then,  to  ask,  in  the  first  place,  whether  polygamy 
is  condemned  by  the  law  of  God,  in  any  or  all  of  its  successive 
enactments ;  or  whether  the  testimony  of  the  law  and  the 
church  against  it  in  Christian  states  is  to  be  ascribed  to  our 
type  of  civilization,  or  to  Roman  usage  expressed  in  the  civil 
and  the  canon  law ; — whether,  in  short,  it  is  a  thing  with 
which  religion,  or  only  the  law  of  the  state,  has  to  do.  If  this 
question  is  answered  affirmatively,  we  may  then  ask  whether 
any  exception,  temporary  and  partial,  ought  to  be  allowed  for 
converts  out  of  heathenism. 

The  first  indication  of  the  Divine  will  is  to  be  found  in  the 
numerical  equality  of  the  sexes,  which,  we  maintain,  prevails 
over  the  world.  The  force  of  this  argument  may  be  tested, 
by  supposing  that  the  number  of  males  bore  to  that  of  females 
the  constant  ratio  of  one  to  three.  Would  it  not  be  at  least 
plausibly  inferred  that  the  Author  of  nature  had  provided  for 
polygamy  as  the  normal  state  of  mankind  ?     On  the  other 
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hand,  if  the  sexes  are  equal  in  number,  we  may  regard  this 
fact  both  as  a  sign  of  what  the  divine  will  intended  marriage 
to  be,  and  as  a  proof  that  polygamy,  on  an  extensive  scale, 
must  invade  the  rights  of  many  who  are  thus  precluded  from 
becoming  husbands.  What,  then,  is  the  numerical  ratio?  Care- 
ful statistics  in  civilized  lands,  shew  that  the  males  born  ex- 
ceed the  females  by  between  four  and  six  per  cent.  ;  that 
through  an  excess  of  deaths  of  male  children  the  sexes  ap- 
proach before  the  age  of  17  to  a  numerical  equality ;  and  that 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  45,  the  females  slightly  prepon- 
derate. Beyond  the  age  of  45  again,  there  is  a  still  larger 
excess  of  women.  Thus  we  have  the  two  interesting  facts, 
that  the  number  of  those  who  are  intended  for  each  other  is 
in  the  earlier  years  of  life  nearly  equal,  and  by  the  greater 
waste  in  one  sex,  becomes  still  more  so;  and  that  in  the  years 
when  women  bear  children,  a  small  excess  appears  in  their 
number,  as  if  to  allow  to  husbands  a  larger  range  of  years 
than  to  wives.  These  general  facts  are  slightly  modified  in 
different  countries.  In  Prussia,  where  105  or  106  boys  are 
born  to  100  girls,  by  the  census  of  1846  the  ratio  is  that  of 
100  living  males  of  population  to  100.241  females,  and  the 
ratio  for  the  ages  between  17  and  45  is  almost  precisely  the 
same.  In  Sweden,  Russia,  and  the  British  Islands,  there  is  a 
greater  excess  of  females,  whose  numbers  to  those  of  the  men 
are  as  107.64,  105,  and  104.93  respectively  to  100.  But  with 
regard  to  Russia,  Professor  Dieterici  *  suspects  an  error  in  the 
census,  and  it  is  certain  that  commerce  and  emigration  drain 
off  more  males  than  females  from  Great  Britain.  If  we  travel 
southward  we  find  a  prevailing  excess  of  males,  so  that  the 
ratio  in  Italy  is  as  100  males  to  98.96  females ;  but  whether 
the  human  race  is  more  prolific  of  male  life  in  lower  latitudes, 
is  what  we  dare  not  affirm.  In  our  country,  by  the  census  of 
]850,  the  number  of  males  both  in  the  white  race  and  among 
the  slaves  is  in  excess, — in  the  former  more  largely,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  greater  number  of  male  immigrants ;  in  the  latter 
very  slightly,  so  as  to  produce  the  ratio,  if  we  are  not  deceived, 
of  100.17  to  100.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  however,  that  the 
ratio  in  the  free  coloured  population  inclines  to  the  other  side, 
there  being  more  than  108  females  of  this  class  to  100  males. 
This  fact  admits  of  several  solutions,  upon  which  we  cannot 
now  dwell.  If,  however,  all  the  coloured  population  is  taken 
together  in  the  lump,  the  result  is  a  ratio  of  100  males  to 
100.17  females,  which  comes  very  close  to  the  conclusions  from 
the  Prussian  census.     This  result  is  interesting,  as  indicating 

*  Berlin  Transactions  for  1848. 
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that  the  coloured  race,  in  this  country  at  least,  does  not  depart 
from  the  laws  of  population  which  hold  good  for  the  white. 
Grouping  nearly  all  Europe  and  our  country  together,  in  a 
population  of  over  218,000,000,  the  general  ratio  of  living 
males  to  females  is  as  100  to  102.68.  And  if  we  take  the 
Prussian  tables  for  our  guide,  somewhat  more  than  one  per 
cent,  of  this  excess  consists  of  females  past  the  age  of  45. 
Thus  evenly,  on  the  great  scale  and  in  each  particular 
country,  do  the  numbers  in  the  sexes  keep  pace  with  one 
another. 

But  it  has  been  said  by  travellers  and  by  physiologists,  that 
where  polygamy  is  general  there  is  a  decided  excess  of  female 
births,  as  if  by  a  provision  of  nature  this  institution  furnished 
its  own  supplies.  If  this  were  so,  it  would  deserve  to  stand 
by  another  asserted  fact, — that  there  is  an  excess  of  females 
among  bastard  children.  But  until  better  proof  is  given  of 
this  assertion  than  we  have  yet  seen,  we  shall  take  the  liberty 
to  doubt  it.  In  most  polygamist  countries,  a  plurality  of  wives 
is  the  exception  :  very  few  men  can  afford  to  maintain  more 
than  one.  We  have  seen  it  affirmed,  on  the  authority  of  Ur- 
quhart,  that  among  the  40,000  Mohammedan  inhabitants  of 
the  island  of  Crete,  scarcely  an  instance  of  polygamy  is  to  be 
found.  We  suppose  that  in  all  countries  where  it  prevails, 
multitudes  of  single  men  lead  a  life  of  licentiousness,  while 
the  supply  of  wives,  if  more  are  wanted  than  the  country  can 
afford,  may  come  from  abroad  by  conquest,  as  among  most 
savage  tribes,  where  a  large  number  of  males  are  slain  in  war, 
or  through  the  slave  trade,  as  formerly  at  Constantinople.  In 
India,  where  we  have  statistics  to  some  extent,  there  is  an 
uncommonly  large  excess  of  males  above  females  ;  but  we 
cannot  use  this  fact  in  our  argument,  since  it  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  murder  of  female  infants  by  their  pa- 
rents, which  exists  to  some  degree  throughout  that  country, 
and  prevails  especially  on  its  western  side,  in  Guzerat  and 
Cutch,  notwithstanding  the  diligent  endeavours  of  the  English 
authorities  to  bring  it  to  an  end.* 

Bishop  Colenso,  in  his  reply  to  Mr  Grout,  repeats  this  asser- 
tion, that  polygamy  is  prolific  of  females,  and  brings  what  he 
calls  proofs,  from  the  Zulus,  to  establish  it ;  but  when  his  data 
are  sifted,  they  turn  out  rather  against  him.     The  data  are  as 

*  See  Wilson's  History  of  the  Suppression  of  Infanticide  in  Western  India, 
Bombay,  1855,  The  excellent  author  of  this  work  says,  that  "  there  is  much 
reason  to  fear  that  the  remarkable  disparity  between  the  sexes,  which  all  our 
statistics  [in  India]  reveal,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  comparative  neglect  and  ill- 
treatment  of  female  life."  P.  434.  And  this  in  a  country  where  polygamy  is 
freely  indulged.  He  says  elsewhere  that  "  instances  are  not  wanting  of  Jadeja 
chiefs,  living  in  polygamy  and  concubinage  with  women  of  various  castes  and 
creeds,  who  allege  that  they  were  too  poor  to  rear  a  single  daughter."    P.  74 
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follows : — In  four  tribes  there  were  found  to  be  800  men, 
1757  women,  and  4075  non-adults,  whose  age  is  not  specified. 
In  four  other  tribes,  his  lists  give  988  men,  1812  wives,  352 
widows,  1435  girls,  and  1720  boys,  making  a  total  of  2708 
males  and  3599  females.  Hence  he  deduces  a  ratio  of  the 
sexes  through  Kafir-land,  of  27  to  36,  or  100  to  133.3.  But 
the  only  importance  of  the  tables  for  our  purpose  consists  in 
the  items  of  boys  and  girls.  The  wives  can  have  come  in  part 
from  some  other  quarter,  but  the  children  must  be  indigenous. 
Now  there  are  nearly  300  more  boys  than  girls  upon  his  list, 
and  even  allowing  the  same  number  of  the  latter  to  have  been 
caught  up  at  an  early  age,  to  swell  the  sum  of  wives,  the 
decisive  fact  still  remains,  that  the  number  of  births  is  about 
equally  divided,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  between  the 
sexes.  In  fact,  certain  physiological  laws,  which  are  in  force 
elsewhere,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  number  of  male 
births  ought  to  be  in  excess,  by  a  greater  ratio  in  polygamist 
than  in  monogamous  countries.  It  seems  to  be  ascertained 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  produce  male  offspring,  both  when 
the  mother  is  young,  and  when  the  man  is  considerably  older 
than  the  woman.*  Both  these  causes  are  apt  to  have  fuller 
sweep  where  polygamy  is  practised,  for  the  man,  as  he  grows 
older  and  wealthier,  is  adding  to  his  stock  of  wives,  and  makes 
his  selections  from  young  women. 

Another  indication  of  the  will  of  God  in  regard  to  marriage, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  words  which  give  us  an  account  of  the 
union  of  the  first  pair.  These  remarkable  words,  so  pure  and 
beautiful,  so  elevated  above  Jewish  practice,  so  superior  in 
their  conception  of  marriage  to  anything  which  Greece  and 
Rome  can  furnish,  are  God's  idea  of  this  institution  breathed 
into  the  soul  of  Adam  while  yet  innocent,  and  uttered  by  his 
voice.  We  are  authorized  by  our  Saviour  to  take  them  as 
expressing  the  mind  of  God.  They  may  be  viewed  on  several 
sides.  In  the  first  place,  marriage  between  one  man  and  one 
woman  only  is  permitted,  and  the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  those 
who  would  go  beyond  this  strict  rule.  In  the  next  place,  the 
marriage  tie  is  represented  as  closer  than  any  other.  The 
nearest  friends,  father  and  mother,  are  to  be  left ;  the  man 
cleaves,  or,  as  the  original  word  means,  is  glued,  soldered  or 
welded  to  his  wife,  and  they  become  one  flesh.  The  union, 
from  the  nature  of  it,  precludes  the  same  union  between  either 
of  the  parties  and  any  other  person.     How  can  the  man  be 

*  See  Leuckart  in  Wagner's  Physiol.  Worterb.,  vol.  iv.,  pp,  772-775.  It  is 
a  fact  worthy  of  attention,  that  among  the  higher  animals  the  same  law  of 
sexual  equality,  or  a  near  approach  to  it,  prevails.  Among  herbivorous  animals 
there  are  somewhat  more  males  born  than  females,  but  among  carnivorous, 
somewhat  more  females  than  males.     Leuckart,  U.  S,,  pp.  772-776. 
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one  flesh  with  his  wife ;  how  can  he  not  only  identify  his 
interests  with  hers  and  enter  into  a  community  of  life,  but 
even  form  one  being  with  her,  and  at  the  same  time  be  one 
flesh  with  another  woman  ?  The  thing  is  impossible.  Either 
the  conception  of  marriage  must  be  degraded  to  admit  of  poly- 
gamy, or  being  retained  in  its  purity  must  exclude  polygamy. 
And  in  proportion  as  the  conception  of  marriage  is  lowered, 
all  the  family  aflfections,  the  view  of  woman's  destination,  the 
standard  of  morality  must  sink  with  it. 

But  here  arises  the  inquiry,  what  is  to  be  thought  of  the 
polygamy  which  we  trace  among  the  patriarchs  of  the  Jewish 
race,  and  through  a  great  part  of  their  history.  Did  it  not 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  divine  law,  and  may  not  the  same 
institution  now  be  at  least  winked  at,  until  by  slow  degrees  it 
shall  die  out  ? 

No  one  can  deny  either  that  good  men  in  some  instances 
practised  polygamy,  or  that  the  law  did  not  forbid  it.  With 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  good  men,  all  that  needs  to  be  said 
is,  that  if  not  commanded  to  marry  more  wives  than  one,  and 
if  not  forbidden  so  to  do  by  their  own  sense  of  duty,  they  were 
in  the  position  of  ten  thousand  Christians  who  follow  a  custom 
which  they  conceive  to  be  innocent,  but  which  more  light 
would  lead  them  to  condemn.  The  want  of  light  may  clear 
them  of  the  charge  of  departing  subjectively  from  the  stan- 
dard of  duty,  but  of  course  cannot  change  the  objective  rule 
itself 

With  regard  to  the  sanction  which  the  Mosaic  law  gave  to 
polygamy,  the  true  view  is,  that  it  barely  tolerated  and  even 
restricted  the  institution.  It  prohibits  a  man  from  being  the 
husband  of  two  sisters  simultaneously,  and  from  preferring  the 
offspring  of  a  favourite  to  that  of  a  hated  wife;  it  forbids  kings 
to  multiply  wives  greatly ;  and  in  other  ways  hedges  the  prac- 
tice around,  as  one  which  was  not  to  be  encouraged.  In  fact, 
the  treatment  which  polygamy  and  slavery  met  with  from  the 
law,  was  much  the  same  ;  only  that  slavery,  as  doing  violence 
to  the  very  essential  idea  of  Jewish  brotherhood,  had  heavier 
blows  dealt  against  it.  In  the  single  instance  of  the  leviratus, 
a  man  was  not  only  permitted,  but  even  encouraged  to  take 
a  second  wife  while  a  first  was  living.  But  the  case  was  one 
in  which,  perhaps,  the  man  would  adopt  such  a  course  less 
willingly  than  in  any  other.  And  having  the  special  object  of 
keeping  the  family  of  a  brother  from  extinction,  it  could  not  be 
pleaded  in  justification  of  ordinary  polygamy  practice. 

Our  inquiry  may  take  another  shape.  Was  it  unworthy  of 
a  divine  revelation  to  utter  no  protests  against  a  practice  so 
fraught  with  evil  to  mankind  ?  Does  such  silence,  as  some 
pretend,  argue  a  defective  standard  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
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and  throw  suspicion  on  their  claim  to  emanate  from  God,  or  a 
want  of  wisdom  in  allowing  such  an  evil  to  go  unnoticed  ?  Or 
must  we  take  the  ground  that  polygamy  is  not  an  evil  for 
society  in  all  its  forms,  but  like  despotism,  good  for  those  who 
are  degraded  and  uncivilized  ? 

The  first  charge  of  defective  morality  is  one  which  we  should 
not  regard  as  worthy  of  an  answer,  did  not  some  persons  seem 
to  take  it  for  granted  that  because  the  Jewish  polity  was  from 
God,  it  was  perfect  in  all  its  parts.  Is  God  then  bound,  in 
every  revelation,  to  leave  no  question  of  duty  unsettled  ?  As 
well  might  we  say  that  he  was  bound  to  disclose  all  truth  at 
once,  or  in  other  words,  to  complete  His  system  of  revelation 
at  the  fall  of  man. 

The  other  charge  relates  to  the  wisdom  of  divine  revelation, 
in  uttering  no  prohibition  of  polygamy.  The  answer  to  this  is 
contained  in  those  words  of  our  Saviour,  "  Moses  for  the  hard- 
ness of  your  hearts  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives."  A 
wise  legislator,  in  laying  down  a  polity,  considers  what  have 
been  the  past  habits  of  the  people,  what  they  will  bear,  and 
to  what  they  can  be  trained.  It  may  be  that  what  to  an  ordinary 
moralist  would  appear  to  be  a  perfect  polity,  would  to  a  divine 
mind  appear  the  most  imperfect  one,  for  the  reason  that  it 
would  overthrow  itself,  and  tend  besides  to  break  down  the 
sense  of  obligation.  God  in  a  legislation  for  the  Jews  would 
act,  as  any  other  far-seeing  legislator  would  act,  only  with 
more  wise  adaptation  of  means  to  end.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, also,  that  the  Jewish  polity  was  not  an  end  in  itself, 
but  a  means  of  keeping  a  people  together  and  apart  from  the 
surrounding  heathen,  until  the  religious  training  under  the 
polity  should  render  it  necessary  no  longer.  Was  now  every- 
thing to  be  sacrificed  to  the  theoretical  perfection  of  this  make- 
shift ?  Was  the  end  to  be  hazarded  by  too  great  strictness  of 
moral  precepts  ?  Will  a  wise  Christian  legislator  insist  on  a 
divorce  law,  or  a  Maine  law,  or  a  Sabbath  law,  when  it  is  far 
above  the  standard  of  a  people, — when  at  the  first  chance  they 
will  hurl  it  off  their  backs,  and  riot  the  more  in  sin  on  account 
of  the  temporary  restraint?  For  our  part,  we  cannot  help 
wondering  at  the  inconsistency  of  those  who  acknowledge 
that  revelation  was  progressive,  and  yet  find  it  hard  to  con- 
ceive that  the  knowledge  of  duty  should  not  make  progress  ; 
and  of  those  who  imagine  that  God  in  the  capacity  of  a  poli- 
tical legislator  could  take  any  other  course  than  the  wisest 
most  patriotic  lawgivers  have  always  pursued. 

Polygamy  thus  was  not  forbidden,  nor  much  discouraged 
by  the  Jewish  polity.  But  it  is  important  to  remark  that 
Jewish  practice  gradually  leaned  towards  monogamy.  It  is 
true  that  woman  under  that  system  could  not  be  all  which 
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Christianity  has  since  made  of  her,  and  without  an  exalted  idea 
of  woman,  marriage  cannot  take  its  right  place  ;  and  yet  the 
original  conception  of  marriage  seems  in  a  degree  to  have 
had  a  sway  over  the  Jewish  mind.  Most  of  the  men  of  Scrip- 
ture, if  we  except  the  kings,  had  but  one  wife.  When  the 
portraiture  of  the  virtuous  woman  is  drawn  in  the  book  of 
Proverbs,  she  is  the  sole  wife  and  head  of  the  household  ;  and 
the  son  of  Sirach  has  a  similar  conception.  "  Thy  wife  shall  be 
as  a  fruitful  vine,"  is  the  blessing  on  the  man  that  feareth  the 
Lord,  as  if  but  one  was  thought  of  There  can  be  no  doubt,  we 
think,  taking  everything  together,  that  polygamy  was  always 
the  exception,  and  grew  rarer  down  to  the  age  of  Christ. 

The  principal  nations  into  contact  with  whom  the  Jews 
were  brought,  had  monogamy  interwoven  into  their  laws. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  Greeks.  In  a  single  instance,  a 
king  of  Sparta  was  urged  by  the  authority  of  the  state  to 
take  another  wife  because  he  was  childless ;  but  Herodotus, 
who  tells  the  story,  adds  that  this  was  not  at  all  Spartan 
usage.  There  is  a  charge  made  against  Socrates,  that  he 
had  another  wife  together  with  Xanthippe  ;  and  some  writers 
of  rather  an  early  date  add,  that  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war  a  law  at  Athens  permitted  bigamy,  in  order  to  replenish 
the  population.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  law  is  a  pure  fiction, 
a  conjecture  to  save  the  credit  of  Socrates,  and  as  for  the 
accusation  of  bigamy  against  him,  all  respectable  scholars 
unite  in  pronouncing  it  unfounded. 

As  for  the  Romans,  their  institutions  and  way  of  thinking 
were  even  more  in  favour  of  monogamy  than  those  of  the 
Greeks.  It  is  enough  to  cite  in  proof  of  their  feeling,  the 
law  as  laid  down  in  the  code  of  Justinian  :  "  Neminem  qui 
sub  ditione  sit  Romani  nominis  binas  uxores  habere  posse 
vulgo  patet."* 

A  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  habits  of  both  nations,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  language  of  neither  contains,  so 
far  as  we  know,  a  single  word  which  denotes,  without  ambi- 
guity, what  we  mean  by  polygamy  and  bigamy.  In  classical 
Greek,  the  terms  which  are  capable  of  denoting  these  relations 
are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Among  the  Fathers,  monogamia 
and  digamia  generally  denote,  the  former  marrying  but  once, 
the  other  marriage  with  two  wives  in  succession.  Tertullian's 
treatise  de  monogamia  is  a  plea  against  second  nuptials, 
although  admitted  to  be  lawful.  In  Latin,  the  words  univira, 
hivira,  multivira,  signify  a  woman  who  has  had  only  one,  or 
in  succession  two  or  many  husbands,  which  last  the  great  faci- 
lity of  divorce  made  quite  possible.    It  was  not  until  some  time 

*  1.  2.  C.  de  inc.  nupt. 
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after  our  era  that  the  word  higamus,  a  bigamist,  came  into  use, 
— a  barbarous  word  which,  by  its  mongrel  descent  from  two 
languages,  fitly  expressed  an  unnatural  union  sanctioned  in 
barbarous  times.* 

It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  in  the  age  of  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles,  polygamy  should  have  gone  almost  out  of  sight. 
That  Jews  still  indulged  in  it,  we  know  from  the  instance  of 
Herod  the  Great,  whose  nine  contemporaneous  wives  are  enu- 
merated by  Josephus ;  and  Justin  Martyr, f  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, still  says  of  them  that  their  teachers  allow  men  to  have 
four  and  five  apiece.  But  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  hint, 
except  it  be  in  a  passage  which  we  shall  examine  presently, 
that  either  Christ  or  the  apostles  ever  encountered  this  prac- 
tice.J  In  all  countries  under  Roman  law,  or  any  form  of 
Greek,  it  would  be  illegal,  and  the  children  of  a  second  wife 
would  be  illegitimate.  The  probability  is,  that  the  Jews,  to 
whom  the  gospel  was  preached,  and  certainly  all  the  heathen 
in  the  countries  over  which  Paul  travelled,  were  strict  mono- 
gamists. In  some  places,  the  Jews  may  have  had  the  right  of 
observing  their  own  usages,  and  in  oriental  countries  they 
were  free  to  take  more  wives  than  one;  but  nothing  of  all  this 
appears  in  the  New  Testament.  § 

It  is  for  this  reason,  no  doubt,  that  no  direct  prohibitions  of 
polygamy  proceeded  from  Christ  or  his  apostles.  The  great 
evil  among  the  Jews  at  our  Saviour's  time,  was  the  ease  with 
which  the  husband  put  away  his  wife.lf  Nor  were  they  alone 
in  this  respect.  The  Greeks  allowed  divorce  at  the  pleasure 
of  either  party,  on  very  trifling  grounds  ;  and  at  Rome,  in  the 
last  century  of  its  republican  existence,  as  well  as  afterwards, 
facility  of  divorce  was,  next  to  slavery,  the  great  social  evil. 
Let  any  one  explore  the  private  life  of  the  distinguished 
Romans  at  this  period,  and  he  will  be  struck  with  the  fre- 
quency, as  well  as  the  causes  of  divorce,  indicating  a  deep  and 
rapid  decline  in  morals  since  the  time,  two  centuries  before, 
when  the  first  separation  from  a  wife  is  reported  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  city.  Or  let  him  acquaint  himself  with  the  his- 
tory of  some  of  the  prominent  Roman  matrons,  who  thought 
nothing  of  serving  a  notice  of  repudiation  on  a  husband  they  dis- 
liked, and  he  will  discover  one  main  cause  of  the  corruption 

*  This  word,  too,  is  generally  used  of  successive  bigamy. 

t  Joseph.  Antiq.  XVII,  1,  3.  Just.  Mart.  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  ed.  Otto,  Mol.  2, 
p.  44  8. 

J  Matt.  xxii.  24,  is,  perhaps,  a  proof  that  the  Leviratua  was  still  in  vogue, 
although  the  case  mentioned  is  plainly  hypothetical. 

§  The  Code  forbids  Jews  to  have  more  than  one  wife.  Nemo  Judaeorum  in 
diversa  sub  uno  tempore  conjugia  conveniat.     Cod.  1,  9  de  Jud.  eg.  7. 

f  In  our  Saviour's  time,  the  wife  could  put  away  her  husband,  (Mark  x.  12.) 
as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
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in  the  empire  ; — the  sanctity  of  marriage  was  gone.  There  is 
no  lack  of  words  when  divorce  is  mentioned.  The  Greeks  had 
one  for  the  husband's  sending  away  the  wife,  and  another  for 
the  wife's  quitting  the  husband ;  while  in  Latin  we  have  the 
synonyms  repudium  and  divortium. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  which  illustrates  the  wisdom 
of  Christ  in  giving  out  to  his  disciples  a  new  and  stricter  law 
of  divorce.  The  passage  in  which  this  law  occurs,  Matt.  xix. 
3-9,  is,  in  many  respects,  very  remarkable.  He  is  called  upon, 
as  it  would  seem,  to  decide  between  two  schools  of  lawyers, 
and  gives  a  rule  stricter  than  either  of  them  had  contended 
for.  His  ordinance  is  a  direct  abrogation  of  the  law  of  Moses. 
He  criticises  the  law  of  Moses,  as  one  who  had  higher  autho- 
rity and  saw  the  imperfections  of  these  ancient  statutes  which 
all  the  Jews  venerated.  He  goes  back  to  a  higher  and  purer 
law,  given  out  at  the  creation  of  man.  And  the  law  which 
He  enacts  is  unique  in  its  kind :  alone  among  His  precepts,  it 
takes  hold  of  civil  legishxtion,  and  prescribes  a  new  standard 
to  his  people.  He  seems  to  have  felt  that,  if  marriage  could 
be  kept  pure,  His  gospel  would  spread ;  that,  with  a  lofty  con- 
ception of  this  primeval  institution,  all  morality  could  be  pre- 
served, but  without  which  such  a  conception  would  be  impos- 
sible. The  good  which  this  charta  of  marriage  has  done  in  the 
Christian  world  is  beyond  calculation. 

With  most  interpreters,  we  regard  this  passage  as  indirectly 
prohibiting  polygamy.  Adultery  cannot  be  supposed  to  consist 
in  the  bare  act  of  putting  away,  nor  in  the  union  of  the  two 
acts  of  putting  away  and  of  marrying  another,  but  in  the 
super- addition  of  another  wife  to  the  lawful  wife  already 
existing.  If  polygamy  were  lawful,  divorces  might  go  on  freely, 
this  law  of  our  Saviour  notwithstanding.*  What  is  there  in 
it  to  prevent  a  man,  with  three  or  four  wives,  from  repudiating 
two  or  three  of  them,  if  he  contracts  no  new  marriage  after- 
wards ?  He  has  only  to  marry  all,  before  divorcing  any,  and 
the  rule  is  evaded. 

Indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if  of  necessity  the  definition  of 
marriage  and  of  adultery  must  vary  together.  If  marriage  is 
a  union  of  soul  and  body  between  two,  any  act  of  either  party 
radically  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  such  a  union  is  an  act 
of  adultery.  But  if  marriage  allows  of  a  man's  having  many 
wives,  there  can  be  no  adultery  on  his  part  towards  them. 
Any  intercourse  with  another  woman  may  be  only  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  alliance. 

If  we  pass  from  these  words  of  our  Saviour,  we  shall  find 
Christian  marriage  spoken  of  by   the  apostles  as  subsisting 

*  We  speak  of  this  rule  only,  and  by  itself. 
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between  two  persons  only;  no  other  form  of  it  is  alluded  to, 
or  thought  of.  A  man  is  allowed  to  have  one  wife,  but  there 
is  no  more  proof  that  he  might  have  several,  than  that  a  woman 
could  have  several  husbands.  The  most  noticeable  passages 
are,  "  let  every  man  have  his  own  wife,  and  let  every  woman 
have  her  own  husband/'  and  that  beautiful  place  where  the 
relation  of  Christ  to  his  own  church  is  made  the  symbol  of 
the  relation  of  the  man  to  his  wife.  But  the  spirit  of  all  the 
passages  is  one. 

We  come  now  to  the  passage  in  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  where  the  bishop 
is  required  to  be  the  husband  of  one  wife,  which  same  rule  is 
repeated  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  deacons  a  few  verses  after, 
and  returns  again  in  the  epistle  to  Titus.  These  words  are 
ambiguous  ;  they  can  be  understood  just  as  easily  to  prohibit 
successive  as  simultaneous  polygamy  in  the  officers  of  the 
church.  If  we  decide  to  give  them  the  latter  sense,  it  may  be 
said  that  such  a  rule  for  the  officers  implies  the  danger  of  some 
person  being  selected  who  had  a  plurality  of  wives.  And  how 
could  this  be  accounted  for  but  on  the  supposition  that  poly- 
gamists  were  admitted,  without  any  obligation  to  give  up  their 
wives,  into  the  communion  of  believers,  True,  to  this  one 
might  reply  that  the  other  qualifications  of  the  officers  ought 
to  belong  to  the  members  also,  but  it  would  be  a  fair  answer 
to  say  that  the  apostle  groups  together  various  characteristics, 
some  of  which  are  essential  to  all  Christians,  and  others  not. 
A  private  member  of  the  church  might  be  a  neophyte,  but  a 
bishop  might  not  be.  A  private  member  might  not  know 
how  to  manage  his  children,  but  such  want  of  skill  disqualifies 
the  elder  for  his  post.  Is  it  not  fair,  after  this  analogy,  to  say 
that  a  private  believer  might  be  found  who  was  the  husband 
of  more  wives  than  one  ? 

But  we  are  persuaded  that  the  true  interpretation  is  the 
oldest  one,  that  which  the  earliest  of  the  fathers  gave — that 
the  apostle  looks  with  disfavour  on  the  choice  of  a  man  for  a 
bishop  who  had  been  twice  married.  This  explanation  is  all 
but  forced  on  us  by  a  place  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  same 
epistle  (ver.  9),  where  it  is  required  of  a  widow  who  should 
receive  aid  from  the  church  that  she  had  been  the  wife  of  but 
one  husband.  These  words,  "  having  been  the  wife  of  one 
man,"  are  capable  of  a  single  meaning  only  ;  how  can  we  sup- 
pose that,  in  the  same  epistle,  while  speaking  of  a  similar 
choice,  the  apostle  used  the  same  expression  in  a  widely  dif- 
ferent sense  ?  This,  and  the  consideration  that  the  Greek  or 
modified  Greek  law,  prevailing  in  Ephesus  and  Crete,  can  have 
sanctioned  monogamy  alone,  are  sufficient  to  settle  the  mean- 
ing of  this  passage  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.    And  with  this 
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view  accord  some  of  the  best  modern  interpreters,  who  have 
gone  back  to  the  primitive  understanding  of  the  passage. 

But  what,  it  will  be  asked,  can  have  led  the  apostle  to  lay 
down  such  a  rule  when  he  permits  even  a  woman  to  marry 
the  second  time  ?  It  cannot  have  been  that  ascetic  influence, 
spreading  over  the  early  church  from  the  east,  which  caused 
marriage  to  be  regarded  as  a  state  of  inferior  purity  to  single 
life,  for  in  the  very  next  chapter  of  the  epistle  he  warns 
solemnly  against  errors  of  this  sort,  which  were  to  infest  the 
latter  times.  It  is  conceivable  that  he  considered  second 
marriages  as  a  mark  of  want  of  self-restraint  in  a  state  of 
society,  where  the  higher  motives  to  marriage,  since  elicited  by 
Christianity,  were  as  yet  unknown.  It  is  possible  also  that  he 
took  into  account  the  estimate  which  the  heathen  would  form 
of  Christian  officers.  This  would  be  quite  probable,  if  it  could 
be  shewn  that,  as  in  the  case  of  women,  so  in  that  of  men 
second  marriages  were  regarded  by  them  as  unseemly.*  But 
of  this  we  have  failed  to  discover  sufficient  proof  It  is  quite 
probable,  too,  when  we  reflect  that  divorce  on  frivolous  pre- 
texts was  so  wide-spread  an  evil,  that  many  converts  who  had 
become  husbands  a  second  time  had  repudiated  their  first 
wives  before  they  entered  the  Christian  Church.  Such  persons 
would  naturally  bring  scandal  on  the  offices  they  might  bear, 
and  it  was  perhaps  to  exclude  them  that  the  apostle  lays  down 
a  rule,  which  in  other  times  might  not  be  applicable. t 

But  whatever  reasons  may  be  given  for  this  rule,  the  pro- 
gress of  opinion  after  the  apostolic  times  was  all  in  one  direc- 
tion, against  second  marriages,  against  the  marriage  of  priests, 
to  the  disparagement  of  marriage  as  a  state  of  inferior  holi- 
ness. While  such  opinions  prevailed,  while  marriage  was  be- 
coming a  rigid,  indissoluble  sacrament,  whose  force  consisted 
more  in  the  consecration  by  the  Church  than  in  the  nature  of 
the  institution,  it  would  be  strange  if  polygamy  were  ever 
tolerated.  No  instances  have  been  brought  forward  of  such 
tolerati^  n  in  the  case  of  new  converts  ;  although  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  some  of  the  Catholic  missionaries  of  looser  prin- 
ciples, who  allowed  worse  things,  may  have  winked  at  this. 
The  subject  is  considered  in  a  letter  of  the  great  Pope  Inno- 
cent III.,  written  in  1212  to  the  Bishop  of  Tiberias,  and  in- 
serted in  part  in  the  decretals  of  Gregory  IX.J  The  letter  is 
so  noteworthy,  as  exhibiting  the  doubts  and  the  decision  of 


*  The  Christian  apologist,  Athenagoras,  calls  second  marriage  "specious 
adultery."  But  all  the  evidence  which  we  have  seen  of  similar  feelings  among 
the  heathen  of  the  first  centuries  relates  solely  to  women  marrying  again. 

t  'Suicf'r  (Thesaur  v.  digamia)  gives  this  explanation,  but  errs  in  giving  the 
words,  "  husband  of  one  wife,"  this  limited  and  special  sense. 

I  Cap.  viii.  dc  divortiis  (Lib.  iv   19). 
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the  ablest  among  the  popes,  that  we  will  give  the  part  relating 
to  this  subject  in  a  translation.  The  passages  in  brackets  are 
excluded  from  the  text  of  the  decretals. 

"  Forasmuch  aa  the  pagans  divide  their  conjugal  affection  at  the 
same  time  among  many  women,  we  may  doubt,  not  without  reason, 
whether  after  conversion  they  should  retain  all,  or  which  one  of  the 
number.  [Since  patriarchs  and  other  just  men,  before  and  after  the 
giving  of  the  law  alike,  are  declared  to  have  had  more  wives  than 
one  at  once,  and  the  contrary  does  not  appear  to  be  commanded  in 
the  gospel  or  in  the  law  ;  and  since  pagans  are  not  in  subjection  to 
canonical  ordinances  of  more  recent  date,  as  has  been  said  before  ;  it 
seems*  that  now  also  they  make  lawful  contracts  according  to  their 
usages  with  several  women,  whose  legitimate  unions  the  water  of 
sacred  baptism  doth  not  dissolve,  and  so,  after  the  example  of  the 
patriarchs,  pagans,  when  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  shnll  enjoy 
a  plurality  of  wives.]  But  this  seems  discordant  with  and  hostile  to 
Christian  faith,  since  at  the  beginning  one  rib  was  turned  into  one 
woman,  and  the  word  of  God  testifies  that  for  this  reason  a  man  shall 
leave  father  and  mother  and  shall  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  twain 
shall  be  of  one  flesh.  It  saith  not  three  or  more,  but  two  ;  nor  doth 
it  say  shall  cleave  to  hii  wives,  but  to  his  wife.  Without  any  hesita- 
tion, we  affirm  that  no  one  could  ever  lawfully  have  several  wives  at 
once,  unless  it  had  been  conceded  to  him  by  divine  revelation.  In- 
deed, this  true  opinion  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of  the  truth,. which 
beareth  witness  in  the  gospel  that  whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife 
[except  it  be  for  fornication]  and  marry  another,  committeth  adultery. 
If,  then,  when  a  wife  is  put  away,  another  cannot  lawfully  be  taken 
in  marriage,  d  fortiori  she  cannot  when  the  first  is  retained,  whereby 
it  plainly  appears  that  plurality  in  both  sexes  as  it  regards  marriage, — 
since  they  are  not  to  be  judged  by  unequal  rules, — is  to  be  reprobated." 
The  heading  of  this  chapter  of  the  decretals,  which  contains, 
as  we  suppose,  the  judgment  of  the  collector  on  the  matter,  is 
in  these  words  :  "  If  a  pagan  had  several  wives  before,  after 
believing,  he  shall  cleave  to  the  one  first  married." 

The  Council  of  Trent  added  its  sanction  to  the  received 
practice, — "  If  any  one  shall  say  that  it  is  lawful  for  Christians 
to  have  several  wives  at  once,  and  that  this  is  prohibited  by 
no  divine  law,  let  him  be  accursed.'' t 

This  decree  of  the  Fathers  at  Trent  was  passed  in  1 563. 
About  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  this  had  occurred  the 
famous  scandal  of  the  double  marriage  of  Philip,  Landgrave  of 
Hesse,  one  of  the  political  chiefs  of  the  Reformation,  yet  one  whose 
unsteady  and  unreliable  character  gave  to  the  friends  of  that 
cause  much  concern.  He  had  felt,  and  apparently  with  good 
reasons,  an  aversion  towards  his  wife.  He  had  lived  in  sin, 
and  being  stung  by  his  conscience,  had  abstained  from  the 

*  It  is  plain  from  what  follows,  that  he  gives  the  reasons  for  such  liberty  as 
fairly  as  he  can  without  accepting  them,  so  that  videtur,  it  seems,  has  the  same 
sense  as  if  it  were  videri  potest — it  might  stem. 

t  Cone.  Trid.  Sess.  XXIV.,  de  sacram.  matr. 
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eucharist.  At  this  time  he  conceived  a  passion  for  a  young 
lady  in  his  sister's  court,  who  rejected  his  advances,  unless  she 
should  be  united  to  him  in  a  lawful  way  ;  or  at  least,  insisted 
on  the  ceremony  of  marriage.  His  wife's  consent  was  ob- 
tained, and  the  pliant  Bucer,  with  some  theologians  of  the 
court,  were  ready  to  give  their  satisfaction.  But  it  was  im- 
portant that  the  great  lights  of  Wittemberg  should  be  drawn 
in  to  add  their  approval,  which  was  almost  like  the  dispensa- 
tion of  a  pope.  Luther  and  Melancthon  first  urged  the  Land- 
grave to  live  a  life  of  self-denial,  but  after  certain  revelations 
or  confessions  which  he  made  to  them,  and  after  being  con- 
vinced that  he  would  continue  to  sin,  they  agreed  to  the  mar- 
riage, on  the  condition  that  it  should  be  kept  profoundly  secret. 
The  mother  of  the  young  lady  found  it  necessary  for  her  own 
justification  to  divulge  it,  and  so  the  scandal  spread  over  the 
world.     This  was  in  1540. 

The  mistake  of  the  reformers  was  great,  but  not  wholly  with- 
out excuse,  and  must  by  no  means  be  looked  on  as  proceeding 
from  a  desire  to  secure  a  vacillating  partisan  by  immoral  com- 
promises. Although  Luther  was  settled  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
general  unlawfulness  of  polygamy,  he  seems  to  have  thought 
that  what  was  endured  in  the  patriarchs,  might  in  extreme 
cases,  (of  which  this  was  one),  be  endured  under  the  Christian 
economy.  When  he  rejected  the  notion  that  marriage  was  a 
sacrament,  he  perhaps  threw  it  too  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
the  civil  power.  But  what  brought  him  into  his  diflSculty  was 
two  practices  of  the  old  Church,  secret  marriage,  and  the  con- 
fessional. Secret  marriages,  although  frowned  upon  by  ordi- 
nances of  the  mediaeval  Church,  had  been  connived  at,  and 
"  concubinage,  the  milder  form  of  them,  until  this  day  is 
covered  by  the  seal  of  confession,  so  that  one  cannot  know  in 
all  cases  in  what  relation  secret  absolutions  stand  to  the  ex- 
communication of  the  sinner,  or  rather  knows  well  that  the 
public  concubinage  of  princes  has  not  been  punished  with  pub- 
lic excommunication."* 

The  part  which  the  reformers  took  in  this  affair  cost  them 
vast  pain.  Melancthon  nearly  died  of  mortification  or  remorse, 
when  it  was  made  public  ;  and  Luther  resolved  to  confess  that 
he  erred  and  played  the  fool.  When  Ferdinand,  the  German 
king,  brother  of  Charles  V.,  heard  of  it,  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  for  a  time  he  had  been  quite  inclined  to  the  evan- 
gelical doctrine,  but  had  changed  his  mind,  owing  to  this  affair. 
"  Who,"  says  Ranke,  "  can  measure  the  effect  which  a  scandal 
of  this  sort,  proceeding  as  it  did  from  the  party  which  claimed 

*  Translated  from  an  article  of  Prof.  J.  P.  Lange,  of  Zurich,  in  the  Allgem. 
Monatsschr.,  Sept.  1852,  entitled,  "  The  Tragic  Passages  in  the  Life  of  the  Re- 
formers." Comp.  Hare's  Vindication  of  Luther,  andRanke's  German  History  in 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  265-263. 
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to  be  Christian  par  eminence,  has  produced  on  the  tone  of  feel- 
ing over  all  the  world." 

A  contemporary  sovereign,  the  elector  Joachim  11.  of  Bran- 
denburg, on  hearing  of  these  events,  exclaimel,  "  Who  has  for 
this  long  while  heard  of  a  sillier  affair  V  And  he  thought  that 
it  must  have  cost  the  devil  much  pains  to  have  hit  on  the  plan 
of  throwing  such  a  block  in  the  way  of  the  gospel.  What 
would  he  have  said  had  he  foreseen  similar  events,  in  which 
one  of  his  descendants,  sitting  on  the  throne  of  Prussia,  was 
an  actor  1  The  successor  of  the  great  Frederic,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam II.,  not  content  with  having  divorced  one  wife,  and  taken 
another,  and  with  one  principal  mistress,  besides  a  number 
of  temporary  subordinates,  cast  his  eyes  on  a  young  lady  of 
some  rank,  who  rejected  his  proposals,  unless  he  would  get  the 
queen's  consent  and  go  through  with  the  ceremony  of  a  left- 
handed  secret  marriage.  The  consistory,  says  a  historian,  pre- 
vious to  the  marriage  ceremony,  declared  the  marriage  admis- 
sible, appealing  in  defence  of  it  to  the  double  marriage  of 
Philip  the  Magnanimous,  which  was  tolerated  by  Luther  and 
Melancthon.  After  the  death  of  this  woman,  another  noble  lady 
lived  with  him  on  the  same  terms,  and  the  marriage  was 
blest  in  the  chapel  at  Charlottenburg  by  the  court  preacher 
ZoUner.  Such  events  indicate  a  deep  moral  degradation, 
which  rendered  necessary  and  desirable  that  flood  of  woes 
which,  a  few  years  afterwards,  fell  on  Prussia.  Had  the  ex- 
ample of  Philip  of  Hesse,  instead  of  being  appealed  to  in  rare 
instances,  given  the  law  in  Protestant  countries  to  subsequent 
times,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  Protestant  religion 
would  have  become  extinct. 

The  considerations  which  have  occupied  us  hitherto,  shew 
that  there  is  a  natural  primeval  law  of  marriage,  inconsistent 
with  polygamy,  which  law  our  Lord  restored  in  its  purity  as 
the  rule  of  obligation  within  his  Church,  and  which,  with  a 
few  disastrous  exceptions,  has  been  observed  from  the  first. 
We  are  now  furnished  with  the  principles  which  are  to  apply 
to  the  case  of  polygamist  converts.  According  to  the  law  of 
Christ,  and  the  true  idea  of  marriage,  the  second  wife  is  not  a 
legitimate  one  however  she  may  be  such  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  land.  If  his  first  wife  chooses  to  remain  with  her  hus- 
band, he  cannot  be  other  than  an  adulterer,  provided  he  re- 
tains his  connection  with  any  other  wife  after  his  conversion. 
But  if,  being  an  unbeliever,  she  chooses  to  depart,  let  her  de- 
part. "  A  brother  or  sister  is  not  under  bondage  in  such 
cases."  This  rule  of  the  apostle,  made  for  cases  where  one  of 
the  parties  in  marriage  is  a  heathen,  throws  the  decision  as  to 
future  union  upon  the  heathen  party.  If  on  this  side  there  is 
a  determination  to  free  one's  self  of  the  marriage  yoke,  the 
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other  side  is  under  no  bondage,  but  may  regard  the  relation  as 
finally  terminated.  For  aught  that  appears,  the  apostle  in- 
tends even  to  allow  remarriage  to  the  believer  who  has  been 
deserted  at  his  or  her  conversion.  But  suppose,  it  may  be 
said,  that  none  of  the  convert's  heathen  wives  will  quit  him. 
We  answer  that  the  rule  of  Christ  here  applies  ;  that  the  first 
wife  alone  can  be  regarded  as  a  lawful  one.  Her  choice  may 
modify  the  relation  between  her  and  her  husband  according 
to  the  apostle's  rule,  but  cannot  nullify  the  rule  of  the  Saviour. 

We  speak  here  only  of  the  marriage  relation,  as  the  Chris- 
tian church  is  bound  to  treat  it ;  the  polygamist  has  civil  duties 
also,  which  his  old  relation  or  the  general  law  of  morality 
imposes  on  him.  The  women  who  have  lived  with  him  inno- 
cently, he  is  bound  to  support  and  help  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  until  they  can  be  otherwise  provided  for;  and  his  chil- 
dren he  is  bound  to  support,  at  least  equally  with  the  man  in 
a  Christian  land,  who  in  his  life  of  ungodliness  has  had  chil- 
dren born  out  of  wedlock.  The  rules  of  inheritance  go  on  as 
they  did  before.  Christianity  does  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
deposit  its  sacred  idea  of  marriage  in  a  depraved  society,  and 
realise  that  idea  at  once  in  a  Christian  fellowship  gathered 
out  of  it. 

It  would  seem  as  if  these  views,  in  which  we  believe  there 
is  a  general  agreement  between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  are 
not  accepted  by  all  the  authorities  in  the  English  Church. 
An  article  in  the  New  York  Observer,  informs  us  that  Arch- 
bishop Whately  has  lent  his  sanction  to  Dr  Colenso's  opinion. 
He  is  there  quoted  as  saying  that — 

'*  Puzzle-headed  people  are  apt  to  confound  together  the  making 
of  a  contract  which  is,  in  a  Christian  community,  not  allowed,  and 
the  keeping  to  a  contract  which,  when  it  was  made,  was  lawful.  I 
hold  with  the  Bishop,  that  a  man  who  puts  away  a  wife,  even 
though  he  has  another,  causeth  her  to  commit  adultery." 

Until  we  have  more  authority  for  imputing  this  opinion  to 
so  clear-headed  a  man  as  Archbishop  Whately,  we  shall  allow 
ourselves  to  suspect  that  it  is  falsely  ascribed  to  him ;  but 
whether  his  or  not,  it  is  certainly  liable  to  attack  on  various 
sides.  In  the  first  place,  will  it  be  pretended  that  every  con- 
tract, which  is  lawful,  or  is  permitted  by  the  laws  in  a 
heathen  country,  is  binding  on  a  Christian  conscience?  If  so, 
the  man,  who  just  before  his  conversion  had  engaged  to  make 
a  lot  of  idols  t  order,  or  to  make  rain,  would  be  obliged  to 
fulfil  his  contract,  when  he  had  learned  that  the  "  idols  of  the 
heathen  were  vanity  and  a  lie,"  and  that  there  are  none 
"  among  the  vanities  of  the  Gentiles  which  can  cause  rain." 
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In  some  African  tribes,  according  to  Mr  Grout,  a  man  may 
take  a  mother  and  her  daughter  as  his  wives  together.  Is  this, 
too,  a  lawful  contract  ?  The  opinion  really  assumes,  also,  that 
there  are  no  Christian  rules  in  regard  to  marriage  ;  that  it  is 
all  an  affair  of  contract ;  that  Christian  communities  have,  as 
all  have,  made  laws  against  bigamy,  not  because  it  is  forbid- 
den by  Christ's  law,  but  because  it  would  have,  like  gambling 
houses,  an  immoral  influence.  For  if  it  be  forbidden,  such  a 
contract  is  as  valid  to  the  believer  as  a  contract  to  assassinate 
heretics,  and  no  more.  But  the  opinion  goes  still  further,  and 
takes  higher  ground.  Not  only  may  the  polygamist  retain  his 
wives,  but  he  must.  The  king  of  Ashantee,  if  he  puts  away 
one  of  the  3333  which  travellers  ascribe  to  him,  "  causeth  her 
to  commit  adultery."  But  who  will  put  Zulu  or  Marquesas 
marriage  in  the  same  category  with  Christian  or  even  Jewish, 
and  if  Christ  has  given  any  law  on  the  matter,  is  it  not 
adultery  for  the  Christian  to  have  for  a  wife  more  than  one 
woman  ?  The  view  of  Whately  gives  the  man  the  benefit  of 
heathenism  after  he  has  renounced  it,  as  far  as  polygamy  goes, 
but  denies  it  to  him,  as  far  as  divorce  goes  The  opposite 
view  admits  that  he  was  ignorant,  and  so  far  innocent  in  his 
Pagan  state,  but  subjects  him  at  his  conversion  to  the  laws  of 
Christianity.  Where  church  discipline  is  loose  and  almost 
obsolete,  as  in  England,  it  is  comprehensible  that  the  first  of 
these  views  should  find  some  favour.  Where  it  is  in  its  vigour, 
the  other  will  be  pretty  sure  to  prevail. 

But  it  is  hard,  says  Dr  Colenso,  to  require  confiding,  affec- 
tionate wives,  to  leave  their  husband,  and  cases  of  peculiar 
difiiculty  can  be  conceived  of,  as  where  the  necessity  of  put- 
ting away  one  wife  might  sever  Christian  converts.  As  for 
sacrifice  of  affection  in  a  Zulu  harem,  we  are  rather  incredu- 
lous. We  have  heard  of  John  Buncle's  regarding  each  of  his 
five  successive  wives  as  better  than  her  predecessor,  and  as 
perfection  for  the  time  being ;  and  perhaps  each  of  them  may 
have  regarded  Buncle  with  the  same  feeling.  But  we  imagine 
that  between  a  Zulu  and  his  five  wives  there  is  not  quite  so 
much  sentiment,  and  still  less  of  it  between  the  ladies  them- 
selves. As  for  hard  cases,  we  can  readily  admit  that  they  may 
sometimes  occur,  and  if  the  principle  of  monogamy  were  not 
worth  maintaining  in  spite  of  many  hard  cases,  we  might  be 
inclined  to  surrender  it  But  the  missionaries  assure  us  that 
the  thing  is  not  so  difficult  of  management  after  all ; — that 
the  converts  expect  to  renounce  plurality  of  wives,  and  to 
come  under  Christian  law.  This  is  sometimes  a  point  to  which 
their  own  untaught  sense  of  propriety  brings  them  before  any 
direct  teaching.     Thus  a  missionary,  whom  Mr  Grout  quotes 
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in  his  second  pamphlet,*  gives  the  result  of  his  experience  as 
follows : — 

"  The  bishop  doubts  whether  the  missionaries  can  produce  a  case 
in  which  a  man  had  two  wives  and  put  one  of  them  away,  and  there 
was  not  some  'piteous  tale  of  wrong'  connected  with  it.  Now,  T 
can  tell  him  that  I  have  had  four  cases  of  polygamists.  In  two  of 
them  only  the  wives,  and  not  their  husbands,  were  believers ;  in  the 
third,  both  the  husband  and  his  two  wives  believed  ;  in  the  last,  the 
husband  and  the  younger  wife,  the  elder  having  already  separated 
from  the  husband,  as  she  was  opposed  to  his  becoming  a  believer. 
They  all  came  to  me,  previous  to  their  baptism,  deeiring  me  to  sepa- 
rate them.  To  this  I  objected,  telling  them  that  polygamy  was 
their  own,  not  mine,  to  settle  ;  and  I  positively  disclaim  to  have  done 
anything  in  the  matter.  They  had  seen  the  believers  of  other  mis- 
sionaries, and  had  learned  from  them  that  they  had  separated  and 
arranged  to  live  with  one  wife ;  and  so  they  also  arranged  among 
themselves,  and  decided  to  retain  each  his  first  wife,  and  put  away 
the  second.  To  this  even  the  unbelieving  husbands  consented  freely, 
as  they  desired  to  remain  with  their  first  wife.  Each  of  the  dis- 
missed wives  was  provided  for  as  the  circumstances  of  the  husband 
would  allow.  They  lived  each  with  her  own  children,  some  distance 
from  the  house  of  the  other  wives.  And  I  can  testify  that  no  one 
of  them  has  '  a  piteous  tale  of  wrong'  to  tell.  It  appears  to  me, 
then,  that  it  is  not  the  native  who  finds  fault  with  such  arrange- 
ments, but  the  bishop  himself,  simply  because  he  thinks  that  there 
must  be  some  '  wrong,'  though  he  cannot  prove  it  from  positive  facts. 
But  as  for  compelling  a  polygamist  to  put  away  his  wives — I  would 
and  ought  not ;  for  if  a  native  believer  must  be  compelled  to  that  act, 
there  is  no  moral  value  in  the  case ;  and  a  necessity  for  compulsion 
by  me  would  only  shew  that  he  is  not  a  believer  at  heart,  for  a  be- 
liever at  heart  will  be  compelled  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  in  my 
opinion,  one  who  is  not  a  believer  at  heart  is  not  worth  being  com- 
pelled at  all." 

Supposing  now  that  extreme  cases  allowed  a  mitigation  of 
the  established  Christian  rule,  we  may  still  ask  whether  the 
importance  of  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  rule  is  not  so  great 
that,  in  sound  Christian  policy,  it  ought  to  exclude  all  excep- 
tions. We  think  that  it  is,  and  just  here  the  experience  of 
the  missionaries  is  a  most  valuable  testimony,  nearly  the  whole 
weight  of  which  is  on  one  side.  It  coincides  with  the  expe- 
rience of  the  world  and  the  divine  law. 

The  true  idea  of  marriage  is,  next  to  the  true  idea  of  God, 
the  most  essential  element  of  moral  and  civilized  society.  On 
the  other  hand,  polygamy  and  slavery  are  the  deep  curses 
which  sin  has  engraven  on  the  history  of  man.  In  fact  poly- 
gamy is  two  institutions  condensed  into  one,  slavery  and  mar- 

*  An  Answer  to  Dr  Colenso's  "Letter"  on  Polygamy.  By  Rev.  Lewis 
Grout,  an  American  Missionary.    Pietermaritzburg,  1856.    P.  87. 
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riage.  Aristotle  makes  the  man,  the  wife,  and  the  slave  the 
three  parts  of  the  family  ;  but  polygamy  goes  beyond  him,  and 
unites  together  the  slave  and  the  wife  in  one  person.  It  is 
the  safest  kind  of  slavery,  for  the  mother  will  not  generally 
run  away  with  her  child ;  and  her  friends  who  sold  her  for 
cattle,  or  at  some  other  price,  will  not  readily  take  her  back  at 
the  forfeit  of  their  dower.  In  some  aspects,  it  is  the  mildest 
kind  of  slavery,  but  it  is  terrible  in  its  consequences,  for  the 
sexes  must  conspire  in  their  influence  in  order  to  make  a  per- 
fect society,  and  here  the  influence  of  one  sex  is  nothing  or 
worse.  No  thorough  polygamy  tribe  has  risen  to  refinement, 
or  even  to  importance.  The  nations  of  historical  renown  and 
world-wide  influence  either  never  had  it  or  shook  it  ofi;  The 
savage  all  over  the  world  is  now  a  polygamist,  and  must  remain 
a  savage  as  long  as  he  continues  so. 

Such  being  the  case,  as  will  be  admitted  by  all  without  he- 
sitation, it  must  evidently  retard  the  spread  of  civilization  and 
of  Christianity  if  polygamists  are  permitted  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  church.  As  soon  as  this  exception  to 
the  general  law  of  Christian  marriage  is  allowed,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  church  in  regard  to  true  marriage  becomes  greatly 
weakened.  It  is  composed  of  two  factions,  one  of  which,  the 
new  converts,  takes  the  lower  standard  of  morality  in  regard 
to  the  most  important  of  human  institutions.  How  can  they 
agree  in  the  general  tone  of  their  feelings  and  character,  in 
family  training,  or  even  in  religious  views  ?  Will  not  the  men 
of  one  wife,  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  bosom  of  the 
church,  be  apt  to  feel  that  a  privilege  is  denied  to  them — that 
a  kind  of  premium  is  held  out  to  new  comers,  in  which  they 
cannot  share  ?  Will  not  the  converts,  as  they  can  come  in 
without  renouncing  their  heathenish  habits,  prove  in  many 
cases  anything  but  desirable  members  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity, half  heathens,  still  votaries  of  lust,  still  incapable  of 
instituting  Christian  families  ?  Will  not  family  religion  thus 
be  kept  at  a  low  ebb,  and  the  recruits  from  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  church,  as  well  as  those  from  without,  be  of  a 
degenerate  sort  ?  And  meanwhile,  as  the  converts  may  retain 
their  polygamy  for  generations,  how  slow  must  be  the  process 
of  transformation  in  the  state,  and  therefore  how  feeble  the 
auxiliaries  of  the  gospel  in  exalting  the  state  to  the  condition 
of  a  Christian  commonwealth. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  savages  and  idolaters  are  to  be  car- 
ried, by  slow  degrees,  through  successive  stages  before  they 
reach  the  evangelical  level ;  that  they  are  to  pass  through  a 
preparatory  stage,  something  like  Judaism,  first  before  they 
can  completely  put  on  Christian  civilization.  Such  is  not  the 
plan  of  the  gospel.      It  enables  the  most  degraded  to  leap 
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over  those  barriers  which  obstructed  the  progress  of  man  for 
centuries,  and  to  come  at  once  to  the  truth  and  purity  of 
Christ.  It  goes  in  quest  of  no  shows  appealing  to  the  senses, 
in  order  to  train  the  savage  mind  ; — that  experiment  has  been 
too  disastrous  to  the  world  to  be  ever  repeated.  It  allows  of 
no  accommodation  to  ancient  superstitions,  but  strives  to  fix 
a  gulf  between  the  heathen  age  and  the  Christian,  which  will 
not  be  passed.  It  would  be  a  poor  prospect  for  the  world  if 
each  newly  converted  tribe  of  pagans  must  have  a  Jewish 
period  or  a  mediaeval  period,  instead  of  being  made,  in  the 
second  at  least  or  third  generation,  a  refined,  intelligent 
Christian  community.  If  Christianity  were  thus  to  put  forth 
only  abridged  power,  civilization  would  go  ahead  of  her — but 
what  kind  of  civilization  ?  Such  as  some  adventurers  would 
carry  with  them  into  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas,  a  godless 
civilization  which  would  prove  the  greatest  foe  of  the  gospel. 
If  Africa  is  to  be  redeemed  and  exalted.  Christians  must  not 
go  there  carrying  heathen,  or,  if  you  please,  Jewish  customs  in 
one  hand  and  the  gospel  in  the  other,  but  from  the  first  must 
wage  war  with  the  two  great  curses  of  that  continent,  slavery 
and  polygamy.  We  want  no  more  such  Christians  as  those  of 
Abyssinia,  who  have  not  till  now  outlived  their  half- Christian 
period,  and  in  consequence  have  been  of  less  than  no  account 
in  the  propagation  of  religion. 

But  how  is  polygamy  in  Africa,  and  especially  among  the 
Zulus  ?  Is  it  of  any  milder  type  than  elsewhere  ?  We  have 
no  time  to  trace  it  through  all  the  dark  regions  of  that  unhappy 
continent,  but  the  statements  of  Mr  Grout  and  of  his  brother 
missionaries  shew,  that  in  the  southern  part  of  the  continent 
it  retains  its  worst  features.  First  of  all,  the  young  girl  is  sold 
without  her  consent  to  a  man  who  can  pay  for  her  in  cattle, 
and  is  compelled  to  go  to  her  purchaser.  "  I  have  heard," 
says  one  witness,  a  civil  magistrate,  "  of  frequent  instances  of 
the  woman's  father  resorting  to  various  kinds  of  torture  "  to 
eff'ect  this  purpose.  Next,  "  after  a  Kafir  has  properly  paid 
for  his  wife,"  say^  the  Eev.  J.  L.  Dohne,  "  she  becomes  and  is 
his  lawful  property,  just  like  his  ox,  cow,  or  dog,  or  anything 
he  has  bought.  It  follows,  then,  that  none  but  himself  has  a 
right  to  dispose  of  it.  If  he  likes,  he  may  kill  his  wife,  just  as 
he  does  his  dog,  without  being  guilty,  since  he  can  defend  him- 
self by  [saying]  I  have  bought  her  once  for  all."  The  wife  is 
of  course  a  slave  and  does  all  the  work :  when  her  labours  have 
increased  the  stock  of  cattle,  another  is  bought,  and  still  an- 
other. And  so  the  daughter  of  each  new  additional  wife  goes 
to  purchase  cattle,  and  the  cattle  to  buy  more  wives.  Thus 
there  are  those  who  own  a  number,  and  others  too  poor  to 
purchase  one.     "  There  are  three  or  four  young  men  now  be- 
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longing  to  my  station,"  says  Mr  Grout,  "professors  of  religion, 
seeking  for  wives  and  thus  far  unsuccessful ;  first,  because 
they  cannot  find  Christian  girls ;  secondly,  because  they  can- 
not pay  so  high  for  a  heathen  girl  as  some  old  polygamist  who 
is  enriched  by  his  other  wives  and  the  sale  of  his  daughters ; 
and  thirdly,  because  most  of  the  heathen  natives,  wishing  to 
keep  up  their  polygamic  system,  are  unwilling  to  give  the 
monogamic  Christian  law  any  such  sanction  and  success  as 
would  be  involved  in  their  allowing  their  girls  to  marry 
Christians." 

In  this  system  of  domestic  slavery,  there  is  "  among  most  of 
the  tribes,  a  grade  of  subordination  running  through  the  whole 
company  of  wives.  The  husband  sets  one,  generally  the  first, 
over  the  rest.  These,  the  rest,  are  mere  common  women,  ser- 
viles  not  only  to  the  husband,  but  also  to  the  superior  wife. 
The  second,  also,  in  some  tribes,  is  over  the  third,  the  third 
over  the  fourth,  and  so  on.  Hence,  while  on  the  one  hand,  the 
whole  system  of  polygamy  is  one  of  grinding  oppression  to  the 
entire  female  sex,  yet  we  see  that  every  wife  is  more  or  less 
interested  in  having  the  number  multiplied,  as  every  new  wife 
becomes  a  sort  of  slave  to  the  rest." 

The  polygamy  of  South  Africa  disregards  the  sacred  laws  of 
kindred.  "  A  man  may  marry  several  sisters,  all  daughters  of 
*the  same  father  or  mother,  and  all  constituting  the  wives  of 
the  same  man  alone  and  at  the  same  time."  This  is  allowed 
among  the  Zulus  of  Natal,  according  to  Mr  Grout.  Another 
missionary,  whom  he  quotes,  says : — "  As  we  go  inland,  we 
meet  with  tribes  among  which  it  is  lawful  for  the  son  to  in- 
herit, as  his  own,  the  wives  of  his  own  father  ;  and  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  a  household  of  children  to  belong  by  birth 
to  two  individuals,  who  stood  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of 
father  and  son  ;  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  woman  to  bear  one 
child  to  a  man,  and  afterwards  to  the  eldest  son  of  that  man, 
to  both  of  whom  she  stood  at  different  times  in  the  relation  of 
wife,  according  to  the  polygamic  ties  of  that  people." 

In  this  case,  property  in  wives  descends  by  inheritance. 
"  Another  iniquitous  characteristic  of  polygamy,  at  least  among 
the  natives  of  Natal,  is  a  law  and  custom  for  the  younger 
brother  to  take  over  as  his  own  the  wives  of  his  deceased 
elder  brother.  This  greatly  magnifies  the  evils  of  the  more 
simple  form  of  polygamy  among  them,  and  not  unfrequently 
becomes  a  bane  to  that  small  amount  of  natural  affection  which 
might  otherwise  have  had  an  existence."  So  says  Mr  Grout, 
and  proceeds  to  cite,  on  the  authority  of  another  missionary, 
the  case  of  a  boy  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,  who  thus  be- 
came the  husband  of  his  brother's  widows.  They  refused  to 
marry  him,  and  the  first  wife  ran  away,  but  was  brought  back 
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by  force.     When  at  length  a  child  was  born,  it  died  in  circum- 
stances which  pointedstrongly  to  infanticide. 

But  though  the  wife  is  the  husband's  property,  he  can  on 
various  pretexts  get  rid  of  her,  by  sending  her  back  to  her  re- 
lations. On  this  point  we  will  let  another  of  the  missionaries 
speak.* 

"  The  Kafir  has  no  idea  of  any  such  thing  as  'injustice'  or  'wrong' 
in  discontinuing  the  connection  which  he  has  formed  with  any  woman. 
He  feels  at  perfect  liberty  to  dismiss  any  of  his  wives,  if  she  does  not 
please  him  in  every  respect ;  and  he  does  so — puts  her  away — and 
that,  too,  on  the  main  ground  that  he  has  bought  her,  and  bought  her 
under  no  condition  whatever,  except  that,  according  to  the  custom 
of  his  country,  he  has  a  right  to  send  her  back  from  whence  she 
came.  Under  the  meanest  pretexts  can  he  send  her  back,  and  none 
can  compel  him  to  receive  her  again.  If  he  can  find  the  least  fault 
in  her,  he  can  reclaim  the  cattle.  Or,  if  the  woman's  relatives  force 
him  to  take  her  back,  by  refusing  to  restore  the  cattle,  they  must 
stand  the  consequences ;  and  awful  is  the  condition  of  that  female  ! 
I  know  of  cases  where  women  have  left  their  husband,  conscious  of 
having  giving  ofience  ;  and  though  the  husband  entreated  them  to 
return,  they  could  not  be  persuaded,  and  would  rather  have  suffered 
death  ;  for  death,  they  said,  was  their  destination  if  they  returned, 
— not,  perhaps,  from  the  husband,  but  from  his  other  wives  !  Such 
a  case  has  occurred  in  my  neighbourhood." 

Such  is  Kafir  polygamy,  so  far  as  its  legal  state  and  the  laws 
of  the  people  are  concerned.  But  who  shall  fathom  its  moral 
pollutions?  Mr  Grout  shrinks  from  the  task.  Being  com- 
pelled to  enter  into  its  evils,  he  still  declines  "  to  name  some 
of  the  more  ofifensive  and  revolting  characteristics  and  attend- 
ants of  this  unseemly  practice."  It  is  enough  to  say  in  a  word 
that  while  it  degrades  and  defiles  marriage,  it  is  far  from  con- 
centrating within  that  institution  the  sensuality  of  the  people; 
on  the  contrary,  the  door  is  open  to  the  gratification  of  every 
sensual  desire,  both  among  the  young  and  between  married 
men  and  unmarried  women.  Thus  the  loss  of  the  true  idea  of 
marriage  demoralizes  all  the  parts  of  the  family,  degrades  the 
woman,  brutalizes  the  man,  destroys  family  happiness,  spreads 
its  curse  over  the  young,  and  is  in  truth  the  principal  obstacle 
which  Christianity  has  to  encounter. 

Could  not  a  Christian  church  be  justified,  then,  if  it  had  no 
rules  relating  to  this  subject  laid  down  by  Christ,  in  enacting 
them,  and  in  controlling  by  them  admission  to  the  ordinances 
of  the  Gospel  ?  Is  there  anything  in  caste,  or  in  many  of  the 
superstitions  of  our  Saxon  ancestors — such  as  those  attending 
the  eating  of  horse-flesh,  which  believers  were  obliged  to  re- 

*  An  Answer  to  Dr  Colenso's  "  Letter"  on  Polygamy,  by  Rev.  Lewis  Grout, 
an  American  Missionary.     Pietermaritsburg,  1856, — p.  98. 
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Bounce — as  corrupting  as  this  practice  would  be,  if  tolerated 
in  the  new  converts  of  the  Church  ?  And  yet,  Bishop  Colenso, 
with  his  views  of  duty,  has  given  the  chiefs  of  the  Zulus  an 
"  assurance,  that  he  will  not  interfere  with  their  married  life  as 
already  constituted."'  We  respect  his  independence  in  coming 
out  boldly  with  his  opinions,  but  they  will,  without  doubt,  be 
disastrous,  if  persevered  in,  to  the  whole  cause  of  missions  in 
Africa.  We  rejoice  to  see  the  English  Church  putting  on  new 
zeal  as  well  for  the  religious  improvement  of  the  degraded  at 
home,  as  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  Surely,  no  church, 
if  animated  by  the  spirit  of  apostolic  times,  could  do  so  much, 
for  it  has  more  wealth,  easier  access  to  every  part  of  the  world, 
more  power  to  support  it,  than  any  other  church  in  Christen- 
dom. But  if  its  missionaries  should  adopt  but  this  single  bale- 
ful principle  of  allowing  polygamist  converts  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  body  as  they  are,  it  were  better  for  the 
world  that  it  should  confine  itself  to  its  own  long-neglected 
population,  better  that  it  should  leave  the  heathen  to  Dissen- 
ters, and  Americans,  and  Germans,  better  for  the  future  pro- 
spects of  Christianity,  that  it  should  draw  off  its  future  mis- 
sionaries from  every  field,  than  that  it  should  give  a  temporary 
support  to  polygamy. 


Art.  VI. — Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 

Some  three  years  ago  the  fame  of  a  bold  young  preacher  broke 
on  the  multitudes  of  London,  and  its  echo  soon  reached  across 
the  Atlantic.  He  was  young,  being  only  twenty  years  of  age  ;• 
he  made  no  pretensions  to  learning,  never  having  graced  a 
literary  institution  in  the  character  of  a  pupil ;  he  was  unhe- 
ralded by  brilliant  antecedents.  Being  born  in  humble  life, 
he  was  unpractised  in  either  the  art  of  oratory  or  of  preaching, 
his  public  efforts  having  consisted  of  addresses  before  Sunday 
schools,  and  a  very  brief  but  successful  pastorate  over  an  ob- 
scure Baptist  Church  at  Waterbeach.  In  personal  appearance 
he  was  not  prepossessing ;  in  style  he  was  plain,  practical, 
simple ;  in  manner,  rude,  bold,  egotistical,  approaching  to  the 
bigotted  ;  in  theology,  a  deep-dyed  Calvinist ;  in  Church  rela- 
tions, an  uncompromising  Baptist.  We  could  scarcely  imagine 
a  more  unpromising  list  of  qualifications,  or  rather  disquali- 
fications for  public  favour.  Yet  the  fame  of  this  young  man 
spread  throughout  London,  and  from  London  through  Europe 
and  America,  with  a  rapidity  that  has  never,  perhaps,  been 
equalled  in  the  history  of  preaching,  and  his  labours  suddenly 
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gathered  around  him  masses  of  anxious  hearers,  surpassing 
everything  of  the  kind  since  the  days  of  Wesley  and  White- 
field,  if  indeed  the  audiences  of  those  mighty  men  equalled  the 
vast  crowds  which  gather  to  hear  this  youth. 

The  growth  of  his  popularity,  the  enlargement  of  his  influ- 
ence, the  growth  of  his  power  have  gone  steadily  on,  each  year 
adding  new  laurels  to  his  name,  each  public  effort  drawing 
around  him  a  widening  circle  of  admiring  hearers.  Most, 
even  of  his  friends,  looked  upon  him  as  a  brilliant  but  tran- 
sient meteor,  and  tremblingly  expected  the  time  when,  like  a 
meteor,  his  light  would  expire.  His  enemies  thought  him  an 
over-zealous,  fanatical  enthusiast,  whose  burning  zeal  would 
soon  consume  both  itself  and  him.  Nearly  all  feared  that  he 
would  become  intoxicated  with  the  large  draughts  of  popu- 
larity which  he  had  daily  to  drink,  or  that  he  would  not  be 
able,  owing  to  the  want  of  variety,  to  sustain  the  reputation 
he  had  so  suddenly  acquired.  Neither  result  has  happened. 
He  has  disappointed  all.  He  has  grown  more  humble  as  he 
has  grown  more  popular  ;  there  has  been  no  waning  of  his 
reputation,  no  diminution  of  his  power,  no  fluctuation  in  his 
progress.  His  course  has  been  steadily  onward  and  upward, 
he  stands  out  to-day  before  the  world  as  the  most  famous 
preacher  of  the  day,  and  the  name  of  Spurgeon  has  become  a 
household  word  in  Europe  and  America,  mentioned  along 
with  those  of  Whitefield,  Newton,  Summerfield,  and  Irving 
of  days  gone  by,  and  crowned  as  the  successful  rival  of 
Gumming,  Melville,  Noel,  and  Punshon,  the  first  English 
preachers. 

Such  success  presents  a  problem  which  it  is  the  duty  and 
interest  of  the  Church  to  solve.  Twice  on  every  Sabbath  of 
the  year  thousands  gather  to  hear  this  young  preacher  of  the 
gospel.  Surrey  Hall  is  packed  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Be- 
tween five  and  six  thousand  eager  listeners  are  crowded  in 
the  spacious  area,  each  paying  for  the  privilege.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  the  ppacious  body  of  the  hall,  the  three  broad 
galleries,  the  several  aisles,  and  all  vacancies  about  the  pulpit 
and  doors  to  be  occupied,  and  hundreds  turn  away  unable  to 
find  footing  within  the  audience-room.  And  this  is  no  novel 
fact ;  it  was  a  fact  realised  in  Exeter  Hall ;  it  was  a  fact  in 
the  large  new  chapel  built  for  him  in  New  Park  Street ;  and 
it  is  a  fact  which  has  been  weekly  realised  for  many  months 
in  Surrey  Musical  Hall.  Nor  is  this  the  limit  of  his  power  to 
draw  an  audience  ;  it  is  only  the  limit  of  his  audience-room. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  throw  open  the  doors  of  the  vast  Crys- 
tal Palace,  and  twenty-five  thousand  anxious  hearers  gather 
to  face  the  young  preacher.  Here,  then,  is  a  success  unequal- 
led in  the  history  of  the  past,  in  the  rapidity  of  its  develop- 
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ment,  and  in  the  vastness  of  its  results.  Here  is  a  phenomenon 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  audiences,  whether  in  the 
sphere  of  religion,  literature,  politics,  or  amusement.  What 
is  this  phenomenon  ?  It  is  not  that  an  orator  attracts  a 
crowd — that  is  often  done — but  it  is,  that  a  young  preacher  of 
the  gospel,  under  the  most  unpromising  circumstances,  should, 
in  the  space  of  three  years,  rise  to  such  an  elevation  of  popu- 
larity and  power  as  to  attract,  day  after  day,  six  thousand 
paying  auditors,  from  all  classes  of  society,  to  hear  the  gospel. 
"  This  is  a  result  unequalled  in  the  gathering  of  audiences, 
even  where  dramatic  genius,  where  the  enchantment  of  music, 
where  the  appliances  of  pleasure,  where  the  magnificent  adorn- 
ings  of  art,  and  the  thrill  of  eloquence  have  united  to  attract. 
Neither  Macready,  nor  Garrick,  nor  Forrest,  nor  Jenny  Lind, 
nor  Rachel,  nor  Gough,  nor  Clay,  nor  Choate  has  done  it.'' 
Its  nearest  approximation  is  in  the  history  of  our  own  Henry 
Ward  Beecher.  And  the  phenomenon  is  the  more  remark- 
able, in  that  this  gathering  is  around  the  pulpit,  where  no  art 
wins  and  no  pleasure  stimulates,  and  occurs  where  hundreds 
of  other  audience-rooms  are  opened  for  the  same  purpose,  with 
pulpits  occupied  by  men  of  learning,  eloquence,  and  piety. 

What  is  it  that  constitutes  the  power  of  Mr  Spurgeon,  and 
makes  Surrey  Hall,  week  after  week,  the  centre  of  gathering 
thousands  ?  Is  it  because  he  is  the  most  eloquent  man,  the 
most  learned  man,  or  the  most  godly  man  among  the  clergy 
of  London  ?  Neither  of  these  is  true  of  Mr  S.  His  power  is 
not  found  in  his  eloquence,  his  learning,  his  extraordinary 
piety,  his  personal  appearance,  his  superior  manner,  or  the 
unusual  excellence  of  his  matter,  alone  considered,  for  in  all 
these  he  is  surpassed  by  more  than  one  English  preacher. 

The  question  becomes  a  still  more  interesting  and  important 
one  at  this  day,  when  so  much  is  said  of  the  "preaching  for 
the  times,"  when  there  seems  to  be  rather  a  repulsion  than 
an  attraction  between  the  pulpit  and  the  people,  when  the 
Churches  of  our  towns  and  cities,  although  with  an  aggregate 
capacity  greatly  below  what  is  needed  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  multitudes  of  our  people,  are  left  but  partially  filled, 
and  when  numbers  of  our  preachers,  eloquent,  learned,  and 
godly  men,  are  left  to  utter  their  lessons,  or  display  their 
eloquence,  or  breathe  out  their  pious  worship,  over  a  chilling 
array  of  empty  pews.  We  sometimes  attribute  this  wide- 
spread indifference  to  preaching  to  loss  of  novelty  in  gospel 
truth,  to  increased  wickedness  and  hardness  of  human  nature, 
or  to  the  many  obstacles  which  we  suppose  may  be  found  in 
the  intensely  earnest  and  worldly  life  of  the  present  day.  Yet 
with  all  these  circumstances  existing,  the  pulpit  presents  its 
attractions,  and  is  surrounded  by  multitudes,  "  when  a  White- 
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field,  a  Suminerfield,  a  Duff,  a  Beecher,  a  Punshon,  or  a  Spur- 
geon  is  found  to  fill  it/'  Do  not  these  names  suggest  the 
question,  whether  some  of  the  difficulty  may  not  be  found  in 
the  pulpit  itself?  or  at  least,  does  not  the  vast  success  of  these 
men  intimate  that  a  remedy  may  be  found  in  some  change  of 
preaching  ? 

Before  attempting  to  discover  the  secret  of  Mr  Spurgeon's 
power  and  success,  let  us  first  look  at  the  man,  let  us  see  what 
is  in  him,  and  from  what  he  is,  detect,  if  we  can,  the  secret  of 
what  he  does. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  was  born  at  Kelvedon,  in  Essex,  on 
the  1 9th  of  June  1834.  He  is,  therefore,  but  little  over  twenty- 
four  years  old.  His  father  and  grandfather  are  both  still 
living,  and  are  Independent  ministers,  neither  of  them  giving 
evidence  of  possessing  those  talents  which  have  won  this  great 
popularity  for  their  son.  His  literary  advantages  were  small, 
and  his  opportunities  of  acquiring  education  were  but  brief; 
an  ordinary  English  education  was  received  at  Colchester,  and 
a  year  was  passed  in  the  Agricultural  College  at  Maidstone, 
where  his  attention  appears  to  have  been  directly  chiefly  to 
the  natural  sciences,  for  which  he  acquired  a  great  fondness. 
Some  further  opportunities  of  mental  culture  were  afforded  him 
while  acting  in  the  capacity  of  usher  in  a  school  at  Newmarket, 
and  he  subsequently  filled  the  same  office  for  a  short  time  in 
a  day  school  at  Cambridge.  Mr  Spurgeon's  education,  if  in- 
deed it  may  be  called  by  that  name,  was  secured  rather  by 
extensive  reading  than  through  the  process  of  intellectual 
training.  He  began  the  assiduous  study  of  books  at  an  early 
period,  and  has  evidently,  ever  since,  been  a  comprehensive 
reader  of  whatever  he  deems  of  practical  use.  His  sermons 
abound  in  quotations,  both  of  prose  and  poetry,  from  Bacon 
to  Mrs  Stowe,  and  from  Shakspeare  to  Wesley.  Bunyan  is 
his  favourite  author;  Charles  Wesley  furnishes  the  greatest 
amount  of  his  poetry.  He  has  been  a  reader  of  Jay,  and  a 
student  of  Leighton.  Mr  Spurgeon  is  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. We  would  not  say  that  he  has  been  a  great  student  of 
the  Bible,  but  he  has  evidently  been  a  great  reader  of  the 
Bible.  He  exhibits  a  remarkable  familiarity  with  Scripture 
facts,  and  his  sermons  are  full  of  striking  and  accurate  Scrip- 
ture quotations.  To  his  diligence  as  a  great  reader,  the  results 
of  which  he  retains  in  a  capacious  and  ready  memory,  he  adds 
the  habit  of  careful  observation  of  men  and  nature.  He  is  a 
lover  of  nature,  and  watches  her  movements  with  a  keen  and 
admiring  eye  ;  while,  through  the  discipline  of  a  diversified 
life,  Providence  has  furnished  him  the  opportunity  of  securing 
an  early  and  accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Since  his 
conversion  his  reading  and  his  studies  have  been  in  the  light  Of 
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the  cross.  He  has  "  built  his  studio  on  Calvary ; "  he  has 
* '  taken  a  hermit's  cell  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  laves 
his  brows  with  the  waters  of  Siloa."  "  Once/'  he  remarks,  "  I 
put  all  my  knowledge  together  in  glorious  confusion  ;  but  now 
I  have  a  shelf  in  my  head  for  everything,  and  whatever  I  read 
or  hear  I  know  where  to  stow  it  away.  Ever  since  I  have 
known  Christ,  I  have  put  Christ  in  the  centre  as  my  sun,  and 
each  secular  science  revolves  around  it  as  a  planet,  while  the 
minor  sciences  are  satellites  to  their  planets.'' 

While  at  Newmarket  he  began  to  address  the  Sunday  school 
children,  and  that  in  such  a  style  as  attracted  grown-up 
hearers.  At  Cambridge  this  practice  was  continued,  with  the 
addition  of  frequent  visits  to  the  neighbouring  villages,  where 
he  preached  on  Sabbath  evenings,  and  also  frequently  during 
the  week.  While  engaged  in  this  work  the  Baptist  Church 
at  Waterbeach  called  him  to  be  their  pastor.  He  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  while  giving  full  Sabbath  labour  to  his  people, 
eleven  villages  shared  the  advantage  of  his  sermons  on  week- 
days, which  in  a  single  year  amounted  to  more  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty  extra  sermons.  In  January  1854  he  was 
invited  to  undertake  the  pastorate  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
New  Park  Street,  London.  The  fame  of  the  young  preacher 
spread  ra;iidly  throughout  the  metropolis,  and  before  six 
months  had  passed  Mr  Spurgeon  was  the  most  attractive 
preacher  in  London.  His  spacious  chapel  was  packed  with 
eager  auditors,  long  before  the  time  of  service.  From  New 
Park  Street  Chapel  Mr  S.  removed  to  Exeter  Hall,  and 
from  thence  to  Surrey  Musical  Hall,  a  vast  audience-room, 
capable  of  accommodating  six  thousand  hearers,  and  though 
he  has  been  before  the  London  public  for  three  years  and  a 
half,  still  every  appearance  of  Mr  S.  gives  an  opportunity  to 
measure  the  full  capacity  of  his  audience-room. 

The  exact  date  of  Mr  Spurgeon's  conversion  we  do  not  know. 
He  is,  however,  a  living  experimental  Christian  ;  refers  often 
to  his  own  conversion,  talks  of  the  witness  and  indwelling  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  though  a  Calvinist  in  theology,  he  is  a 
thorough  Wesleyan  in  religious  experience.  He  says  in  his 
sermon  on  Sovereignty  and  Salvation  : — 

**  Six  years  ago  to-day,  as  near  as  possible  at  this  very  hour  of  the 
day,  I  was  '  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  in  the  bonds  of  iniquity,' 
but  had  yet,  by  divine  grace,  been  led  to  feel  the  bitterness  of  that 
bondage,  and  to  cry  out  by  reason  of  the  soreness  of  its  slavery. 
Seeking  rest,  and  finding  none,  I  stepped  within  the  house  of  God, 
and  sat  there,  afraid  to  look  upward,  lest  I  should  be  utterly  cut  off, 
and  lest  his  fierce  wrath  should  consume  me.  The  minister  rose  in 
his  pulpit,  and  as  I  have  done  this  morning,  read  this  text :  *  Look 
unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  for  I  am  God, 
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and  there  is  none  else.'  I  looked  that  moment ;  the  grace  of  faith 
was  vouchsafed  to  me  in  the  self-same  instant ;  and  now  I  think  I 
can  say  with  truth — 

•  Ere  since  by  faith  I  saw  the  stream 

His  flowing  wounds  supply, 
Redeeming  love  has  been  my  theme, 
And  shall  be  till  I  die.' 

I  shall  never  forget  that  day  while  memory  holds  its  place  ;  nor  can 
I  help  repeating  this  text  whenever  I  remember  that  hour  when  first 
I  knew  the  Lord.  How  strangely  gracious  !  How  wonderfully  and 
marvellously  kind,  that  he  who  heard  these  words  so  little  time  ago 
for  his  own  soul's  profit,  should  now  address  you  this  morning,  as  his 
hearers  from  the  same  text,  in  the  full  and  confident  hope  that  some 
poor  sinner  within  these  walla  may  hear  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation 
for  himself  also,  and  may,  to-day,  be  '  turned  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God  !'  " 

We  have,  in  this  extract,  not  only  the  evidence  of  his  own 
conversion,  but  of  his  firm  faith  in  the  reality  and  instanta- 
neousness  of  conversion, — a  faith  which  gives  character  to  his 
preaching. 

We  now  turn  to  Mr  Spurgeon's  preaching.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  characterising  his  style  ;  it  is  distinctly  marked,  and 
easy  of  description.  It  belongs  to  the  earnest,  plain,  practical, 
searching  school.  His  texts  are  always  simple,  containing 
some  practical  or  experimental  truth,  and  his  sermons  are 
always  textual.  His  introduction  is  short,  direct,  and  designed 
to  waken  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  text.  His  divisions 
are  few  and  natural,  and  such  as  the  text  immediately  suggests. 
His  subdivisions  are  sparing,  never  descending  to  the  sphere  of 
hair-splitting.  His  sermons  present  a  simple,  a  natural  con- 
tour ;  no  effort  at  elaboration  ;  no  obvious  arrangements  for 
the  sake  of  effect ;  no  exhibition  of  art ;  no  transpositions  of 
the  text  with  the  view  of  bringing  some  startling  or  affecting 
thought  into  an  appropriate  place.  His  text  seems  to  act  like 
a  gushing  fountain,  and  his  sermon  to  be  the  stream  that  flows 
naturally  and  gracefully  from  it.  Like  the  stream,  too,  it  is 
left  free  to  wander  where  it  will.  It  flows  gently  and  quietly 
through  the  green  meadows,  fertilizing  the  fields ;  it  spreads 
out  into  the  broad,  deep  river ;  it  cuts  its  way  through  deep 
ravines  ;  it  ripples  over  the  shallow  bed  of  pebbles ;  it  breaks 
into  noisy  cascades  ;  it  may  leap  as  the  thundering  cataract ; 
its  peaceful  bosom  may  reflect  the  moon  and  the  stars,  or 
sparkle  in  the  sunshine,  and  may  pour  itself  out  into  the  great 
ocean  and  be  lost ;  but  it  is  always  the  same  stream,  issuing 
from  the  same  fountain,  and  wandering  where  it  will.  He 
throws  about  himself  or  his  subject  no  limitation  ;  he  feels  at 
liberty  to  say  what  he  pleases,  and  to  say  it  how  and  when  he 
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pleases.  Grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  art,  all  bend  and  often 
break  before  him.  He  is  strong  in  his  convictions,  and  utters 
them  strongly.  He  never  argues,  but  fearlessly  announces  his 
opinions.  He  cannot  argue,  he  has  no  logic  in  him  ;  it  would 
gall  and  confine  him  worse  than  a  strait-jacket  to  attempt  it. 
He  preaches  to  the  heart,  not  to  the  head.  He  makes  use  of 
everything  within  his  reach  to  illustrate  and  enforce  his  sub- 
ject ;  nature,  science,  history,  literature  in  all  its  departments, 
are  forced  into  his  service,  and  his  vast  memory  seems  to  afford 
an  exhaustless  resource  for  illustration  and  adornment.  Anec- 
dote, imagery,  simile,  creations  of  fancy,  wit,  and  even  satire 
sufficient  to  call  up  a  momentary  smile,  or  even  an  audible 
laugh,  are  summoned  to  his  aid.  His  sermons  abound  in 
thrilling  descriptions,  in  affecting  examples,  drawn  especially 
from  Scripture,  in  close  heart-searchings,  in  analysis  of  charac- 
ter, in  unfoldings  of  experience,  in  pathetic  appeals,  and  in 
passages  of  striking  beauty  and  thrilling  eloquence.  His  sen- 
tences are  short,  his  language  plain,  expressive,  straightforward; 
his  words  are  small,  the  rich  old  Saxon  predominating ;  a 
child  may  understand  everything  he  says. 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  an  English  critic  that  the  "manly 
tone  of  Mr  Spurgeon's  mind  might  be  illustrated  from  the  ad- 
mirable thoughts  which  he  expresses  on  the  connection  between 
the  diffusion  of  the  gospel  and  the  increase  of  civil  liberty. 
His  graphic  skill  in  delineating  character,  might  be  demon- 
strated from  his  life-like  pictures  of  the  prejudiced  Jew  and 
the  scoffing  Greek  of  modern  times  ;  his  unsparing  fidelity  from 
the  sarcastic  severity  with  which  he  rebukes  the  neglect  of  the 
Bible  by  modern  professors  ;  his  powers  of  personification  and 
dramatic  presentation  from  the  scene  which  he  paints  between 
the  dying  Christian  and  death,  or  between  Christ  and  Justice 
and  the  justified  sinner  ;  his  refined  skill  in  the  treatment  of 
a  delicate  subject,  in  the  vailed  and  yet  impressive  description 
of  the  trial  of  Joseph  ;  the  use  he  can  make  of  a  single  meta- 
phor, by  his  powerful  comparison  of  the  sinner  to  '  Mazeppa, 
bound  on  the  wild  horse  of  his  lust,  galloping  on  with  hell's 
wolves  behind  him,  till  stopped  and  liberated  by  a  mighty 
Hand.'" 

Though  the  style  of  his  sermons  is  eminently  plain,  simple, 
and  direct,  yet  we  can  see  how  attractive  they  are  made  by  the 
bountiful  hand  with  which  he  throws  out  sentences  and  pas- 
sages of  great  beauty  and  eloquence.  "  Bright-eyed  cheerful- 
ness, and  airy-footed  love,"  are  among  his  fine  phrases.  Win- 
ter is  described  as  not  killing  the  flowers,  but  as  "  coating 
them  with  the  ermine  of  his  snows/'  The  sun  is  not  quenched, 
"  but  is  behind  the  clouds  brewing  up  summer  ;  and  when  he 
cometh  forth  again,  he  will  have  made  those  clouds  fit  to  drop 
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in  April  showers,  all  of  them  mothers  of  the  sweet  May 
flowers."  "God  puts  our  prayers,  like  rose-leaves,  between 
the  pages  of  his  book  of  remembrance  ;  and  when  the  volume 
is  opened  at  last,  there  shall  be  a  precious  fragrance  springing 
therefrom."  Memory  he  describes  as  grasping  with  an  iron 
hand  evil  things ;  "  but  she  holdeth  the  good  with  feeble 
fingers  ;  she  suffereth  the  glorious  timbers  from  the  forest  of 
Lebanon  to  swim  down  the  stream  of  oblivion,  but  she  stop- 
peth  all  the  drift  that  floateth  from  the  foul  city  of  Sodom." 
He  speaks  of  "  the  mighty  Hand  wherein  the  callow  comets 
are  brooded  by  the  sun,"  and  of  the  very  "  spheres  stopping 
their  music  while  God  speaks  with  his  wondrous  deep  bass 
voice."  It  would  be  hard  to  surpass  the  grandeur  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage  when,  after  supposing  the  extinction  of  Chris- 
tianity by  infidelity,  he  exclaims  :  "  I  would  hang  the  world  in 
mourning,  and  make  the  sea  thechief  mourner,  with  its  dirge  of 
howling  winds,  and  its  wild  death-march  of  disordered  waves." 
The  following  passage  will  illustrate  the  spontaneity  and 
power  with  which  he  throws  out  the  most  grand  and  thrilling 
passages  : — 

"  There  was  a  time  when  all  we  now  behold  of  God's  gr(iat  universe 
was  yet  unborn,  slumbering  within  the  mind  of  God,  as  yet  nncreate 
and  non-existent ;  yet  there  was  God,  and  lie  was  '  over  all,  blessed 
for  ever  ; '  though  no  seraphs  hymned  his  praises,  though  no  strong- 
winged  cherubs  flashed  like  lightning  to  do  his  high  behests,  though 
He  was  without  a  retinue,  yet  he  sat  as  king  on  his  throne,  the 
mighty  God  for  ever  to  be  worshipped,  the  dread  Supreme,  in  solemn 
silence  dwelling  by  himself  in  vast  immensity,  making  the  placid 
clouds  his  canopy,  and  the  light  from  his  own  countenance  forming 
the  brightness  of  his  glory." 

The  man  whose  genius  freely  breeds  such  sentiments  and 
passages  will  always  have  an  attractive  pulpit.  But  we  merely 
quote  these  passages  as  specimens  of  the  brilliant  gems  which 
adorn  his  style.  When  we  come  to  look  more  closely  at  the 
contents  of  his  sermons,  we  will  find  them  abounding  with 
others  of  still  greater  beauty  and  power,   • 

Mr  Spurgeon's  manner  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  style 
of  his  sermons.  He  derives  but  little  advantage  from  his  per- 
sonnel, or  the  appearance  which  he  presents  in  the  pulpit.  He 
has,  indeed,  been  not  unfrequently  denounced  "  as  mean  in 
stature,  inexpressive  in  countenance,  and  forbidding  in  man- 
ner.' This,  perhaps,  is  only  one  of  the  many  shafts  of  enmity 
that  have  been  hurled  against  him.  He  is  of  medium  height, 
at  present  quite  stout,  has  a  round  and  beardless  face,  rather 
a  low  forehead,  dark  hair,  parted  in  the  centre  of  the  head. 
His  appearance  in  the  pulpit  may  be  said  to  be  interesting 
rather  than    commanding.     He  betrays  his  youth,  and  still 
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wears  a  boyish  countenance.  His  figure  is  awkward — his 
manners  are  plain — his  face  (except  when  illumined  by  a 
smile)  is  admitted  to  be  heavy.  His  voice,  and  his  voice  alone, 
seems  to  be  the  only  personal  instrument  he  possesses,  by 
which  he  is  enabled  to  acquire  such  a  marvellous  power  over 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  hearers.  Description,  conse- 
quently, can  never  convey  a  just  impression  of  Mr  Spurgeon 's 
preaching.  His  voice  is  powerful,  rich,  melodious,  and  under 
perfect  control.  Twelve  thousand  have  distinctly  heard  every 
sentence  he  uttered  in  the  open  air,  and  this  powerful  instru- 
ment carried  his  burning  words  to  an  audience  of  twenty 
thousand  gathered  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  "  Soon  as  he  com- 
mences to  speak,"  says  an  English  critic,  "  tones  of  richest 
melody  are  heard.  A  voice,  full,  sweet,  and  musical,  falls  on 
every  ear,  and  awakens  agreeable  emotions  in  every  soul  in 
which  there  is  a  sympathy  for  sounds.  That  most  excellent 
of  voices  is  under  perfect  control,  and  can  whisper  or  thunder 
at  the  wish  of  its  possessor.  Then  there  is  poetry  in  every  fea- 
ture and  every  movement,  as  well  as  music  in  the  voice.  The 
countenance  speaks,  the  entire  form  sympathises.  The  action  is 
in  complete  unison  with  the  sentiments,  and  the  eye  listens 
scarcely  less  than  the  ear  to  the  sweetly  flowing  oratory."  To 
the  influence  of  this  powerful  voice,  he  adds  that  of  a  manner 
characterised  by  great  freedom  and  fearlessness,  intensely 
earnest,  and  strikingly  natural.  When  to  these  we  add  the 
influence  of  thrilling  description,  touching  anecdote,  sparkling 
wit,  startling  episodes,  striking  similes,  all  used  to  illustrate 
and  enforce  the  deep,  earnest,  home  truths  of  the  Bible,  we 
surely  have  a  combination  of  elements  which  must  make  up  a 
preacher  of  wonderful  attraction  and  of  marvellous  power. 

The  attractiveness  and  power  of  his  style  and  manner  are 
still  further  increased  by  the  contents  of  his  sermon.  These 
present  much  that  is  objectionable ;  more,  we  should  judge, 
when  appearing  in  book-form,  than  when  uttered  from  the 
pulpit  No  published  sermons  would  bear  pruning  better 
than  his.  They  abound  in  needless  repetitions,  in  puerile 
common-places.  Judged  by  ordinary  rules  of  grammar,  rhe- 
toric, or  composition,  they  abound  in  faults.  But  we  have  no 
right  to  judge  them  by  such  rules.  Their  author  disavows  all 
these  limitations,  and  appears  as  a  preacher  and  author  of 
nature,  not  of  art ;  as  such  he  is  entitled  to  be  estimated,  and 
as  such  his  sermons  stand  alone.  But  when  speaking  of  his 
sermons  as  containing  a  chief  element  of  his  power,  we  speak 
of  their  contents,  their  matter,  not  of  their  method,  and  we 
can  only  present  an  idea  of  this  by  ofl'ering  some  extracts. 
But  here  a  difficulty  meets  us  ;  we  might  select  quotations 
from  every  page  at  random,  and  to  any  extent,  for  every  page 
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bears  the  impress  of  the  author's  mind,  and  exhibits  the  pe- 
culiar characteristics  of  his  style  and  matter.  We  had  turned 
down  many  pages,  with  the  view  of  making  extracts,  but  our 
space  will  limit  us  to  a  few,  and  we  therefore  select  such  as 
will  convey  an  idea  of  the  attractiveness  and  power  which  may 
be  found  in  these  sermons.  The  following,  both  by  its  senti- 
ments and  manner,  would  make  him  a  favourite  with  the 
people : — 

"  Be  it  known  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
people.     It  was  not  meant  to  be  the  gospel  of  a  caste,  a  clique,  or 
any  class  of  the  community.     The  covenant  of  grace  was  not  ordered 
for  men  of  one  peculiar  grade,  but  some  of  all  sorts  are  included.     A 
few  there  were  of  the  rich  that  followed  Jesus  in  his  own  day,  as  there 
are  now.     Mary,  and  Martha,  and  Lazarus  were  well  to  do,  and  there 
was  the  wife  of  Herod's  steward,  with  some  more  of  the  nobility. 
These,  however,  were  but  a  few ;  his  congregations  were  made  up  of 
the  lower  orders — the  masses,  the  multitude.     '  The  common  people 
heard  him  gladly  ;'  and  his  doctrine  was  one  which  did  not  allow  of 
distinction,  but  put  all  men  as  sinners  naturally,  on  an  equality  in 
the  sight  of  God.     One  is  your  Father,  *  one  is  your  Master,  even 
Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren.'     These  were  words  which  he  taught 
to  his  disciples,  while  in  his  own  person  he  was  the  mirror  of  humi- 
lity, and  proved  himself  the  friend  of  earth's  poor  sons,  and  the  lover 
of  mankind.     O  ye  purse-proud  !     0  ye  who  cannot  touch  the  poor, 
even  with  your  white  gloves  !     Ah  !  ye  with  your  mitres  and  your 
crosiers !     Ah  !  ye  with  your  cathedrals  and  splendid  ornaments  ! 
This  is  the  man  whom  ye  call  Master — the  people's  Christ — one  of 
the  people  !     And  yet  ye  look  down  with  scorn  upon  the  people  ;  ye 
despise  them.     What  are  they  in  your  opinion  ? — the  common  herdf 
the  multitude.     Out  on  ye  !  call  yourselves  no  more  the  ministers  of 
Christ.     How  can  ye  be,  unless  descending  from  your  pomp  and  your 
dignity  ye  come  among  the  poor  and  visit  them — ye  come  among 
our  teeming  population,  and  preach  to  them  the  gospel  of  Christ 
Jesus  ?     We  believe  you  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  fishermen  ? 
Ah,  no,  until  ye  dofi"  your  grandeur,  and  like  the  fishermen,  come 
out  the  people's  men,  and  preach  to  the  people,  speak  to  the  people, 
instead  of  lolling  on  your  splendid  seats,  and  making  yourselves  rich 
at  the  expense  of  your  pluralities !     Christ's  ministers  should  be  the 
friends  of  mankind  at  large,  remembering  that  their  Master  was  the 
people's  Christ.     Rejoice,  O  rejoice,  ye  multitudes  !     Rejoice  !  re- 
joice !  for  Christ  was  one  of  the  people." 

The  following  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  plainness  in  reproving 
the  faults  of  nominal  Christians  : — 

"  If  this  be  the  word  of  God,  what  will  become  of  some  of  you  who 
have  not  read  it  for  the  last  month  1  '  Month,  sir  !  I  have  not  read 
it  for  this  year.'  Ay,  there  are  some  of  you  that  have  not  read  it  at 
all.  Most  people  treat  the  Bible  very  politely.  They  have  a  small 
pocket  volume,  neatly  bound  -,  they  put  a  white  pocket-handkerchief 
round  it,  and  carry  it  to  their  places  of  worship  ;  when  they  get  home 
they  lay  it  up  in  their  drawer  till  next  Sunday  morning  ;  then  it  comes 
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out  again  for  a  little  bit  of  a  treat  and  goes  to  chapel ;  that  is  all  the 
poor  Bible  gets  in  the  way  of  an  airing.  That  is  your  style  of  enter- 
taining this  heavenly  messenger.  There  is  dust  enough  on  some  of 
your  Bibles  to  write  '  dapination'  with  your  fingers.  There  are  some 
of  you  who  have  not  turned  over  your  Bibles  for  a  long,  long,  long 
while,  and  what  think  you  ?  I  tell  you  blunt  words,  but  true  words. 
What  will  God  say  at  last?  When  you  shall  come  before  him,  he 
shall  say,  '  Did  you  read  my  Bible  V  '  No.'  *  I  wrote  you  a  letter 
of  mercy;  did  you  read  it?'  *  No.'  *  Rebel  !  I  have  sent  thee  a 
letter  inviting  thee  to  me  ;  didst  thou  ever  read  it  ?'  *  Lord,  I  never 
broke  the  seal  !  I  kept  it  shvX  up.'  '  Wretch,'  says  God,  '  then  thou 
deservest  hell.  If  I  sent  thee  a  loving  epistle,  and  thou  wouldst  not 
even  break  the  seal,  what  shall  I  do  unto  thee  ? '  " 

In  the  same  sermon  he  thus  speaks  of  the  Bible  as  a  book  of 
science : — 

"  But  the  science  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  most  excellent  of  sciences. 
Let  no  man  turn  away  from  the  Bible  because  it  is  not  a  book  of 
learning  and  wisdom.  It  is.  Would  you  know  astronomy  ?  It  is 
here ;  it  tells  you  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  and  the  Star  of  Beth- 
lehem. Would  you  know  botany  ?  It  is  here  ;  it  tells  you  of  the 
plant  of  renown — the  lily  of  the  valley  and  the  rose  of  Sharon. 
Would  you  know  geology  and  mineralogy  ?  You  shall  learn  it  here  ; 
for  you  may  read  of  the  Rock  of  Ages,  and  the  white  stone,  with  the 
name  engraven  thereon,  which  no  man  knoweth  saving  he  that  re- 
ceiveth  it.  Would  you  study  history  ?  Here  is  the  most  ancient  of 
all  the  records  of  the  histor}' of  the  human  race.  Whatever  your 
science  is,  come  and  bend  over  this  book  ;  your  science  is  here.  Come 
and  drink  out  of  this  fair  fount  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  ye 
ghall  find  yourselves  made  wise  unto  salvation." 

We  shall  present  one  more  extract  as  an  illustration  of  his 
manner  of  appeal : — 

"  Do  you  know,  poor  soul,  that  you  have  not  a  house  to  live  in  ? 
You  have  a  house  for  your  body,  but  no  house  for  your  soul.  Have 
you  ever  seen  a  poor  girl  at  midnight  sitting  down  on  a  door-step, 
crying  ?  Somebody  passes  and  says, — '  Why  do  you  sit  here  ?'  '  I 
have  no  house,  sir  ;  I  have  no  home.'  '  \^"here  is  your  father  T  *  My 
father  is  dead,  sir  Y  '  Where  is  your  mother  V  '  I  have  no  mother, 
sir.'  Have  you  no  friends?'  'No  friends  at  all.'  *  Have  you  no 
home  V  *  No,  I  have  none  ;  I  am  homeless.'  And  she  shivers  in  the 
chill  air,  and  gathers  her  poor  ragged  shawl  around  her,  and  cries 
again,  *  I  have  no  home  !  I  have  no  home  !'  Would  you  not  pity 
her.  Would  you  blame  her  for  her  tears?  Ah  !  there  are  some  of 
you  that  have  houseless  souls  here  this  morning.  It  is  something  to 
have  a  houseless  body  ;  but  to  think  of  a  houseless  soul !  Methinks 
1  see  you  in  eternity,  sitting  on  the  doorstep  of  heaven.  An  angel 
says, — '  What !  have  you  no  house  to  live  in  ?'  '  No  house,'  says  the 
poor  soul.  '  Have  you  a  father  V  *  No  ;  God  is  not  my  father,  and 
there  is  none  beside  him.'  'Have  you  no  mother?'  'No;  the 
Church  is  not  my  mother  ;  I  never  sought  hor  ways  nor  loved  Jesus  ; 
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I  have  neither  father  nor  mother.'  'Have  you  no  house,  then]' 
*  No  ;  I  am  a  houseless  soul.'  Houseless  soul  !  In  a  little  while  thy 
body  will  have  gone  ;  and  where  wilt  thou  house  thyself  when  the 
hot  hail  of  eternal  vengeance  comes  from  heaven  ?  Where  wilt  thou 
hide  thy  guilty  head  when  the  winds  of  the  last  judgment  day  shall 
sweep  over  thee  with  fury  ]" 

The  whole  passage  is  one  of  touching  and  powerful  appeal, 
but  our  space  will  not  allow  its  entire  quotation. 

We  will  give  two  specimens  of  his  power  of  description. 
The  first  is  of  the  deluge  : 

"  Turn  you  to  the  Scriptures  !  I  see  a  world  all  fair  and  beauti- 
ful !  its  mountains  laughing  in  the  sun,  and  the  fields  rejoicing  in 
golden  light.  I  see  maidens  dancing,  and  young  men  singing.  How 
fair  the  vision  '.  But  lo  !  a  grave  and  reverend  sire  lifts  up  his  hand, 
and  cries  :  '  A  flood  is  coming  to  deluge  the  earth  ;  the  fountains  of 
the  great  deep  will  be  broken  up,  and  all  things  will  be  covered. 
See  yonder  ark  !  One  hundred  and  twenty  years  have  I  toiled  with 
these  mine  hands  to  build  it ;  flee  there  and  you  are  safe.'  '  Aha  ! 
old  man  ;  away  with  your  empty  predictions  !  Aha  !  let  us  be  happy 
while  we  may  !  When  the  flood  comes  then  we  will  build  an  ark ; 
but  there  is  no  flood  coming ;  tell  that  to  fools  ;  we  believe  no  such 
things.'  See  the  unbelievers  pursue  their  merry  dance.  Hark  ! 
unbeliever.  Dost  thou  not  hear  that  rumbling  noise  ?  Earth's 
bowels  have  begun  to  move,  her  rocky  ribs  are  strained  by  dire  con  - 
vulsions  from  within ;  lo  !  they  break  with  the  enormous  strain,  and 
forth  from  between  them  torrents  rush  unknown  since  God  concealed 
them  in  the  bosom  of  our  world.  Heaven  is  split  in  sunder  !  it 
rains !  Not  drops,  but  clouds  descend.  A  cataract  like  that  of  old 
Niagara,  rolls  from  heaven  with  mighty  noise.  Both  firmaments, 
both  deeps,  the  deep  below  and  the  deep  above,  clasp  their  hands. 
Now,  unbelievers,  where  are  you  now  ?  There  is  your  last  remnant. 
A  man — his  wife  clasping  him  round  the  waist— stands  on  the  last 
summit  that  is  above  the  water.  See  him  there !  the  water  is  up 
to  his  loins  even  now.  Hear  his  last  shriek  !  he  is  floating — he  is 
drovvned.  And  as  Noah  looks  from  the  ark  he  sees  nothing.  No- 
thing !  It  is  a  void  profound.  '  See  monsters  whelp  and  stable  in 
the  palaces  of  kings.'     All  is  overthrown,  covered,  drowned." 

The  second  is  a  description  of  the  judgment : 

"  Methinks  I  see  the  last  great  day.  The  last  hour  of  time  has 
struck.  I  heard  the  bell  toil  its  death-knell.  Time  was ;  eternity 
is  ushered  in  ;  the  sea  is  boiling  ;  the  waves  are  lit  up  with  super- 
natural splendour.  I  see  a  rainbow,  a  flying  cloud,  and  on  it  a 
throne,  and  on  that  throne  sits  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  man.  I 
know  him.  In  his  hand  he  holds  a  pair  of  balances  ;  just  before 
him  the  books,  the  book  of  life,  the  book  of  death,  and  the  book  of 
remembrance.  I  see  his  splendour  and  I  rejoice  at  it ;  I  behold  his 
pompous  appearance,  and  I  smile  with  gladness  that  he  is  come  to 
be  *  admired  of  all  his  saints.'    But  there  stand  a  throng  of  miserable 
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wretches,  crouching  in  horror  to  conceal  themselves,  and  yet  look- 
ing ;  for  their  eyes  must  look  on  him  whom  they  have  pierced  ;  but 
when  they  look  they  cry,  '  Hide  me  from  the  face.'     What  face  ? 

*  Kocks  hide  me  from  the  face/  What  face  ?  '  The  face  of  Jesus, 
the  man  who  died,  but  now  is  come  to  judgment.'  But  you  cannot 
be  hidden  from  his  face ;  you  must  see  it  with  your  eyes  ;  but  you 
will  not  sit  on  the  right  hand,  clothed  with  grandeur  ;  and  when  the 
triumphal  procession  of  Jesus  in  the  clouds  shall  come,  you  shall  not 
march  in  it ;  you  shall  see  it,  but  you  shall  not  be  there.  O  !  me- 
thinks  I  see  it  now,  the  mighty  Saviour  in  his  chariot,  riding  on  the 
rainbow  to  heaven.  See  how  his  mighty  coursers  make  the  sky 
rattle  while  he  drives  them  up  heaven's  hill.  A  train,  girt  in  white, 
follow  behind  him,  and  at  his  chariot  wheels  he  drags  the  devil, 
death,  and  hell.  Hark  how  they  clap  their  hands  !  Hark  how  they 
shout :  '  Thou  hast  ascended  up  on  high  ;  thou  hast  led  captivity 
captive.'  Hark  how  they  chant  the  solemn  lay,  *  Halleluiah,  the 
Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth.'  See  the  splendour  of  their  appear- 
ance ;  mark  the  crowns  upon  their  brows  ;  see  their  snowwhite 
garments  ;  mark  the  rapture  of  their  countenances  ;  hear  how  their 
song  swells  up  to  heaven,  while  the  Eternal  joins  therein,  saying  : 

*  I  will  rejoice  oyer  thee  with  joy  ;  I  will  rejoice  over  thee  with 
singing ;  for  I  have  betrothed  thee  to  me  in  everlasting  loving- 
kindness  !" 

We  have  said  his  sermons  are  frequently  adorned  with  many 
striking  sketches  of  fancy.     We  give  but  a  single  specimen  : 

"  So  he  giveth  his  beloved  sleep.  In  my  reverie,  as  I  was  on  the 
border  of  the  land  of  dreams,  methought  I  was  in  a  castle.  Around 
its  massive  walls  there  ran  a  deep  moat.  Watchmen  paced  the  walls 
both  day  and  night.  It  was  a  fine  old  fortress,  bidding  defiance  to 
the  foe  ;  but  I  was  not  happy  in  it.  I  thought  I  lay  upon  a  couch; 
but  scarcely  had  I  closed  my  eyes  ere  a  trumpet  blew,  *  To  arms  !  to 
arms !'  and  when  the   danger  was  overpast  I  laid  me  down  again. 

*  To  arms  !  to  arms  !'  once  more  resounded,  and  again  I  started  up. 
Never  could  I  rest.  I  thought  I  had  my  armour  on,  and  moved  about 
perpetually  clad  in  mail,  rushing  each  hour  to  the  castle  top,  aroused 
by  some  fresh  alarm.  At  one  time  a  foe  was  coming  from  the  west, 
at  another  from  the  east.  I  thought  I  had  treasure  somewhere 
down  in  some  deep  part  of  the  castle,  and  all  my  care  was  to  guard 
it.  I  dreaded,  I  feared,  I  trembled,  lest  it  should  be  taken  from  me. 
I  awoke,  and  I  thought  I  would  not  live  in  such  a  tower  as  that  for 
all  its  grandeur.  It  was  the  castle  of  discontent,  the  castle  of  ambi- 
tion, in  which  man  never  rests.  It  is  ever,  '  To  arms  !  to  arms  !  to 
arms  !'  There  is  a  foe  here,  or  a  foe  there.  His  dear  loved  treasure 
must  be  guarded.  Sleep  never  crossed  the  drawbridge  of  the  Castle 
of  Discontent.  Then  I  thought  I  would  supplement  by  another 
reverie,  I  was  in  a  cottage.  It  was  in  what  poets  call  a  beautiful 
and  pleasant  place,  but  I  cared  not  for  that,  I  had  no  treasure  in  the 
world,  save  one  sparkling  jewel  on  my  heart ;  and  I  thought  I  put 
my  hand  on  that  and  went  to  sleep,  nor  did  I  wake  till  the  morning 
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light.  That  treasure  was  a  quiet  conscience  and  the  love  of  God — 
*  the  peace  that  passeth  all  understanding/  I  slept,  because  I  slept 
in  the  house  of  content,  satisfied  with  what  I  had.  Go,  ye  over- 
reaching misers  !  go,  ye  grasping,  ambitious  men  !  I  envy  not  your 
life  of  inquietude.  The  sleep  of  statesmen  is  often  broken  ;  the 
dream  of  the  miser  is  always  evil ;  the  sleep  of  the  man  who  loves 
gain  is  never  hearty ;  but  *  God  giveth  his  beloved  sleep.'  " 

We  have  said  that  the  sermons  of  Mr  S.  abound  in  passages 
of  great  beauty  and  of  genuine  eloquence.  We  will  give  three 
specimens,  and  close  these  extracts. 

Sleep  the  gift  of  God. — '*  The  sleep  of  the  body  is  the  gift  of  God. 
So  said  Homer  of  old,  when  he  described  it  as  descending  from  the 
clouds,  and  resting  on  the  tents  of  the  warriors  around  old  Troy. 
And  so  sang  Virgil,  when  he  spoke  of  Palinurus  falling  asleep  upon 
the  prow  of  the  ship.  Sleep  is  the  gift  of  God.  We  think  that  we 
lay  our  heads  upon  our  pillows,  and  compose  our  bodies  in  a  peaceful 
posture,  and  that  therefore  we  naturally  and  necessarily  fall  asleep. 
But  it  is  not  so.  Sleep  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  not  a  man  would  close 
his  eyes  did  not  God  put  his  fingers  on  his  eyelids ;  did  not  the 
Almighty  send  a  soft  and  balmy  influence  over  his  frame  which 
lulled  his  thoughts  into  quiescence,  making  him  enter  into  that  bliss- 
ful state  of  rest  which  we  call  sleep.  True,  there  be  some  drugs  and 
narcotics  whereby  men  can  poison  themselves  well-nigh  unto  death, 
and  then  call  it  sleep ;  but  the  sleep  of  the  healthy  body  is  the  gift 
of  God.  He  bestows  it;  he  rocks  the  cradle  for  us  every  night; 
he  draws  the  curtain  of  darkness ;  he  bids  the  sun  shut  up  his  burn- 
ing eyes,  and  then  he  comes  and  says,  '  Sleep,  sleep  my  child  ;  I  give 
thee  sleep.' " 

Providence. — "  Let  us  transport  ourselves  for  a  moment  to  the 
top  of  some  high  cliflf,  and  we  look  down  on  the  noisy  ocean.  It  has 
been  the  theme  of  a  thousand  songs ;  it  has  borne  myriads  of  fleets 
on  its  mighty  breast.  Ay  !  and  yet  there  it  is,  rolling  on.  If  you 
begin  to  think  about  the  ocean,  though  it  is  one  of  the  minor  parts 
of  God's  works  compared  to  the  constellations  of  the  heavens,  and 
the  globes  which  he  has  hung  on  high,  you  begin  to  be  lost  in  the 
vastness  of  your  conceptions  concerning  the  greatness  of  God's  works. 
And  so  with  Providence.  It  is  like  the  oceaij  for  another  reason. 
The  sea  is  never  still ;  both  day  and  night  it  is  always  moving.  In 
the  day,  when  the  sun  shines  upon  it,  its  waves  march  up  in  mar- 
shalled order,  as  if  about  to  capture  the  whole  land,  and  drown  all 
the  solid  earth.  Then,  again,  they  march  back,  each  one,  as  if  re- 
luctant to  yield  its  prey.  It  is  always  moving ;  the  moon  shines 
upon  it,  and  the  stars  light  it  up  ;  still  it  moves.  Or  it  is  darkness, 
and  nothing  is  seen ;  still  it  moves  ;  by  night  and  day  the  restless 
billows  chant  a  boisterous  hymn  of  glory,  or  murmur  a  solemn  dirge 
of  mariners  wrecked  far  out  in  the  depths.  Such,  too,  is  Providence  ; 
by  night  or  day  Providence  is  always  going  on.  The  farmer  sleeps, 
but  his  wheat  is  growing.  The  mariner  on  the  sea  sleeps,  but  the 
wind  and  the  waves  are  carrying  on  his  bark.     Providence !  thou 
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never  stoppest ;  thy  mighty  wheels  never  stay  their  everlasting 
circles.  As  the  blue  ocean  has  rolled  on  impetuously  for  ages,  so 
shall  Providence,  until  He  who  first  set  it  in  motion  shall  hid  it 
stop ;  and  then  its  wheels  shall  cease,  for  ever  fixed  by  the  eternal 
decree  of  the  mighty  God." 

A  View  of  God's  Glory. — "  You  have  seen  kings  have  trains  hang- 
ing behind  them  ;  and  all  that  we  can  ever  see  of  Grod  is  his  train 
that  floats  behind.  Yon  sun  that  burns  in  the  heavens  with  all  his 
effulgence,  you  think  he  is  bright ;  you  look  upon  him  and  he  dazzles 
you  ;  but  all  his  splendour  is  but  a  single  thread  in  the  regal  skirts 
of  the  robe  of  Deity.  You  have  seen  night  wrapped  in  her  sable 
mantle,  woven  with  gems  and  stars ;  there  they  shine  as  ornaments 
worked  by  the  needle  of  God  in  that  brilliant  piece  of  tapestry,  which 
is  spread  over  our  heads,  like  a  tent  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
to  dwell  in ;  you  have  said,  O  !  how  majestic  that  star,  that  comet, 
that  silver  moon  !  How  splendid  !  They  are  nothing  but  just  a  tiny 
portion  of  the  skirts  of  God  that  drag  in  the  dust.  But  what  are 
the  shoulders,  what  the  girdle  of  Divinity,  what  the  bracelets  of 
Godhead,  what  the  crown  that  girdles  his  lofty  brow,  man  cannot 
conceive.  I  could  imagine  that  all  the  stars  and  constellations  of 
stars  might  be  put  together  and  threaded  into  a  string,  made  into  a 
bracelet  for  the  arm,  or  a  ring  for  the  finger  of  Jehovah,  but  I  can- 
not conceive  what  God  is  himself.  All  I  can  ever  learn,  all  that  the 
thunder  ever  spoke,  all  that  the  boisterous  ocean  could  ever  teach 
me,  all  that  the  heaven  above  or  the  earth  beneath  can  ever  open  to 
my  mind,  is  nothing  but  the  *  back  parts'  of  God.  I  can  never  see, 
nor  can  I  understand  what  He  is." 

We  are  now  prepared  to  estimate  the  character  of  Mr  Spur- 
geon's  preaching.  His  power  does  not  lie  in  one  extraordinary 
intellectual  endowment,  nor  in  any  single  peculiarity,  but  in 
the  striking,  original,  and  peculiar  tout  ensemble  which  he  pre- 
sents as  a  preacher.  His  attraction  is  not  in  his  style,  his 
manner,  or  his  matter,  singly  considered  ;  but  in  the  novelty 
and  harmony  of  all  these  combined,  in  all  of  which  he  is  pecu- 
liar, and  which,  when  accompanied  with  the  music  of  his  rich, 
strong  voice,  make  up  a  whole  of  rare  attractiveness  and  power. 
Mr  S.  is  evidently  more  than  an  ordinary  man.  He  has  genius, 
and  that,  too,  of  a  high  order.  In  many  qualifications  for  a 
preacher  he  has  few  equals,  in  some  he  has  not  a  superior. 
Imagination,  memory,  language,  and  the  power  of  assimilation, 
are  his  strong  points.  He  has  some  creative  genius,  but  in 
this  he  does  not  excel.  "  There  is  about  him  that  frank,  open- 
heartedness  of  manner  which  hesitates  not  to  express  the  most 
startling  opinions,"  and,  we  may  add,  to  "  declare  the  whole 
counsel  of  God,"  "  and  which,  combined  with  his  intense  sym- 
pathy with  the  masses,  gives  its  possessor  a  sublime  fascination 
over  the  popular  heart."  Of  close,  compact  argument,  or 
systematic  method,  he  is  incapable.     If  he  were  to  adopt  such 
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a  method  he  would  be  weak  as  other  men  ;  it  would  be  wholly 
out  of  keeping  with  his  manner,  and  incompatible  with  the 
natural  working  of  his  mind.  Of  this  he  is  aware  himself.  In 
his  sermon  on  faith,  in  the  third  series,  we  have  the  following: 

"  And  now  we  come  to  the  argument,  why  without  faith  we  can- 
not be  saved.  Now  there  are  some  gentlemen  present  who  are  say- 
ing, 'Now  we  shall  see  whether  Mr  S.  has  any  logic  in  him.'  No, 
you  won't,  sirs,  because  I  never  pretend  to  exercise  it.  I  hope  I 
have  the  logic  which  can  appeal  to  men's  hearts,  but  I  am  not  very 
prone  to  use  the  less  powerful  logic  of  the  head,  when  I  can  win  the 
heart  in  another  manner." 

Herein  is  his  forte,  and  herein  lies  his  great  power  over  the 
masses.  He  boldly  storms  the  citadel  of  the  human  heart,  and 
makes  use  of  everything  which  will  enable  him  to  reach  it. 
The  power  with  which  he  expects  to  penetrate  and  subdue  it, 
is  the  word  of  God.  This  he  presents  in  bold  and  fearless 
utterances,  with  the  authority  of  and  claiming  to  have  a  com- 
mission from  God.  He  makes  it  keen  as  barbed  arrows  by 
clothing  it  in  metaphor  ;  he  builds  it  up  into  massive  descrip- 
tions ;  he  weaves  it  into  beautiful  sketches  of  fancy ;  he  ex- 
hibits it  with  life-like  power  in  touching  examples,  and  he 
makes  it  glow  and  sparkle  with  life  and  heat  by  earnest  and 
pathetic  appeals.  His  resources  for  this  "  heart-work  "  seem 
to  be  exhaustless,  and  are  found  both  in  his  own  great  origi- 
nality, and  the  vast  fund  which  he  has  accumulated  by  obser- 
vation and  reading.  There  is  no  sameness  in  his  sermons. 
The  third  series  of  his  published  discourses  is  the  best.  The 
variety  of  his  matter,  as  regards  his  expositions,  illustrations, 
and  applications  of  Divine  truth,  suffers  no  diminution,  but 
increases  in  richness  and  power. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  one  secret  of  Mr  Spurgeon's  attrac- 
tiveness is  found  in  the  many  points  of  contrast  which  he  pre- 
sents with  other  preachers.  In  nearly  every  respect,  in  style, 
manner,  and  matter,  (not,  of  course,  as  regards  his  doctrines, 
but  the  dress  in  which  he  presents  them,)  he  differs  from  every 
other  preacher  in  London,  and,  as  a  whole,-  stands  out  promi- 
nently as  an  exception  to  ordinary  preachers.  He  imitates 
no  model,  either  past  or  present ;  nor  can  he  be  imitated.  His 
individuality  is  distinctly  marked.  He  is  the  Gough  of  the 
pulpit.  He  has  been  compared,  and  in  some  respects  not  un- 
aptly, we  should  think,  with  Mr  Caughey,  the  great  English 
and  American  revivalist.  We  think  a  better,  though  in  many 
points  an  imperfect,  comparison  might  be  found  in  our  own 
Henry  "Ward  Beecher.  In  general  character,  and  in  style  and 
manner,  they  agree  in  many  points.  In  intellectual  strength 
Mr  Beecher  is  his  superior,  and  far  surpasses  him  in  compre- 
hensiveness of  views,  in  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  in  the 
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sweep  of  topics.  We  must  remember,  also,  that  he  has  nearly 
twice  his  age.  In  earnest  appeal,  and  in  depth  of  pathos,  he 
is  not  equal  to  Mr  Spurgeon.  In  the  forcible,  searching  utter- 
ance of  Divine  truth  Mr  Spurgeon  is  the  superior.  In  imagi- 
nation, wit,  description,  and  perhaps  in  illustration,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  draw  the  line  of  difference.  In  the  power  of 
spontaneous  and  forcible  illustration  we  are  disposed  to  think 
Mr  Beecher  is  unequalled  even  by  Spurgeon.  Both  are  extra- 
ordinary men,  unequalled  in  their  power  to  attract  and  en- 
chain an  audience.  Much  alike  in  natural  character  and 
endowments,  they  differ  much  in  the  fields  they  have  chosen, 
and  each  is  superior  in  his  own.  Mr  Beecher  is  unrivalled 
in  the  handling  of  general  popular  topics,  both  civil  and 
religious,  in  his  own  peculiar  style.  Mr  Spurgeon  has  chosen 
the  heart  for  his  battle-ground,  and  limits  himself  to  the  sphere 
of  practical  and  experimental  godliness.  In  this  sphere  he  is 
the  greatest  preacher  of  the  day. 

In  conclusion,  then,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  Mr  Spurgeon  is 
a  marvellously-gifted,  large-hearted,  and  earnest-minded  man, 
who  knows  but  one  object,  and  has  but  one  aim,  that  of  the 
salvation  of  the  souls  of  his  fellow-men.  To  him,  rank,  station, 
wealth,  honour,  power,  dominion,  luxury,  and  all  that  men 
usually  seek  and  covet,  give  way  before  one  intensely  earnest 
purpose,  that  of  declaring,  with  unflinching  fidelity,  the  whole 
word  of  God.  To  him  the  Bible  and  its  revelations  are  Divine 
realities,  and  this  conviction  necessarily  leads  him  not  to  preach 
as  many  ministers  do,  about  real  things  as  if  they  were  imagi- 
nary, but  to  announce,  often  with  "  terrible  earnestness,"  the 
truth  of  God.  His  is  the  eloquence  of  truth.  This  is  the  grand 
secret  of  his  success. 


Art.  VI. — The  Liihology  of  Edinburgh.  By  the  late  Rev. 
John  Fle.ming,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Natural  Science, 
New  College,  Edinburgh.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Duns,  Torphichen.  Pp.  civ.  and  102.  Edin- 
burgh :  W.  P.  Kennedy.     1859. 

In  the  *'  Lithology  of  Edinburgh,"  which  occupies  about  a  half 
of  this  most  attractive  volume,  the  remarkable  shrewdness, 
dexterity,  and  directness,  alike  in  argument  and  diction,  which 
render  every  production  of  Dr  Fleming's  pen  a  peculiarly  vivid 
transcript  of  his  entire  mind,  are  conspicuous.  To  the  majo- 
rity of  readers,  however,  it  will  not  prove  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  work  ;  for,  while  taking  into  due  account  the 
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superior  attractions  to  most  minds,  even  of  inferior  biography, 
as  compared  with  the  most  effective  statements  of  a  strictly 
scientific  nature,  we  cannot  regard  the  "  Lithology  ''  with  the 
same  admiration  and  reverence  as  are  so  unequivocally  due  to 
several  other  works  of  its  celebrated  author.  Of  its  leading 
positions,  in  the  assertion  of  which  a  sharp  tone  of  refutation 
and  polemics  is  almost  painfully  prevalent,  some  appear  to  us 
to  be  untenable,  while  others  are  peculiarly  open  to  assault. 
The  general  argument,  besides,  in  consequence  of  some  of  the 
author's  facts  having  been  exposed  to  a  pressure  of  uncommon 
severity,  leaves  behind  it  somewhat  of  an  uncomfortable  sus- 
picion of  uncertainty  and  weakness.  We  have  been  led,  with 
no  small  reluctance,  to  associate  its  perusal  with  a  feeling 
almost  approaching  to  regret,  partly  because  of  a  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  several  of  its  main  conclusions,  but  chiefly  through 
the  fear  of  its  tendency  to  disturb  and  limit  the  pleasant  and 
enduring  impression  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  made 
by  the  admirable  Memoir  by  which  it  is  preceded. 

In  Mr  Duns  the  truly  charming  story  of  Dr  Fleming's  life 
and  labours  has  found  a  most  adequate  and  trustworthy  nar- 
rator. In  his  scientific  knowledge,  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
his  subject,  and  pervading  reverence  for  the  authority  of  re- 
vealed truth  and  grace,  he  has  brought  to  the  execution  of  his 
task  of  love  and  sympathy  qualities  of  head  and  heart  pre-emi- 
nently fitting  him  to  delineate  the  many  noble  properties  of 
that  great  and  good  man,  than  of  whom,  now  that  his  living 
voice  and  presence  are  no  longer  with  us,  we  can  never  more 
justly  say  of  any  one, 

"  Full  of  years,  and  ripe  in  wisdom,  lays 
His  silver  temples  in  their  last  repose." 

Dr  Fleming  was  born  in  1785.  The  child  of  parents  who, 
as  Mr  Duns  informs  us,  were  of  no  ordinary  stamp  in  intellec- 
tual and  moral  character,  and  being  nurtured  in  circumstances 
well  adapted  to  confirm  his  native  likeness  to  both  father  and 
mother,  he,  as  the  secret  energies  of  his  mind  expanded  into 
active  thought  and  purpose,  became,  what  he  uniformly  con- 
tinued to  the  high  close  of  life,  a  notable  example  of  simpli- 
city, uprightness,  self-reliance,  painstaking,  and  courage. 

Having  adopted  the  resolution  of  preparing  for  the  sacred 
ministry  in  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  he  passed 
from  his  paternal  home  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in 
1F02.  There  he  made  great  progress,  more  especially  in  those 
departments  of  physical  knowledge,  the  spirit  and  power  of 
which  were  divinely  destined  to  exercise  a  most  decisive  sway 
over  his  future  career  as  a  disciple  and  interpreter  of  external 
nature.     Into  chemical  analysis  especially,  the  best  methods 
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of  which  were  peculiarly  cognate  to  the  natural  bent  of  his 
genius,  he  entered  -with  the  most  definite  purpose.  Even  at 
this  early  period  in  his  intellectual  growth  we  pleasantly 
recognise,  in  his  zealous  acquirement  of  the  laws  of  tests  and 
crystalline  structure,  that  scientific  completeness  to  which  Mr 
Duns  has  more  than  once  referred  as  a  leading  feature  of  his 
mind,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  philosophy  of  nature.  "  In  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  theoretical  chemistry,"  he  fre- 
quently remarked,  in  friendly  conversation,  "I  laid  the  ground- 
work of  my  acquaintance  with  synthology — the  building  up  of 
minerals/'  And  in  his  counsels  to  young  naturalists,  the  spi- 
rit of  his  early  thoughts  was  ever  present  with  him.  "  If  you 
would  equip  yourselves,"  he  would  sometimes  say,  with  a  look 
and  tone  in  which  an  exuberant  spirit  of  humour  blended  with 
loving-kindness,  "to  attack  facts,  be  sure  to  lay  a  good  foun- 
dation in  general  principles/' 

In  1808,  his  twenty-fourth  year,  Dr  Fleming  became,  in  cir- 
cumstances which  serve  to  illustrate  that  marked  consistency 
of  uprightness  in  ecclesiastical  matters  which  prevailed 
throughout  his  life,  the  minister  of  the  parish  of  Bressay,  in 
the  Presbytery  of  Lerwick,  in  Zetland.  And  though  he  would 
sometimes  then  speak  of  his  life  in  that  remote  island  as  almost 
one  of  exile,  his  ministry  there  could  never  be  regarded  by 
him,  in  after  years,  as  having  been,  in  all  its  most  profound 
relations,  other  than  a  goodly  heritage,  the  providential  gift  of 
the  King  of  kings.  For,  while  devoting  himself,  in  the  spirit 
of  faith  and  a  good  conscience,  to  the  special  duties  of  his 
office,  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  thrown  wide  open  to  him  most 
favourable  opportunities  of  righteously  cultivating  his  scien- 
tific talents.  His  parishioners  were  but  few  in  number,  and 
almost  all  of  them  more  or  less  deeply  involved  in  that  great 
struggle  for  physical  existence  which  peculiarly  characterises 
the  economic  life  of  those 

"  Who  go  to  sea  in  ships,  and  in 
Great  waters  trading  be." 

A  large  amount  of  time,  accordingly,  was  left  entirely  at 
his  own  disposal — time  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  anywhere  by  the 
man  of  conscious  energy  and  resolute  purpose  through  a  want 
of  method  in  its  use,  or  suitable  objects  on  which  to  expend  it. 
Encompassed  by  manifold  sources  of  thoughtful  interest,  the 
young  minister  of  Bressay  was  not  wont  to  regard  any  day  as 
a  burden.  On  the  contrary,  he  anxiously  stored  up  each  day's 
irrevocable  hours  for  full  and  definite  use.  And  what  could 
be  more  inviting  to  one  of  his  predilections  and  spirit  than 
the  scenery  around  his  secluded  and  almost  entirely  solitary 
manse?     iNorthward  are  the  waters  of  the  Sound  of  Lerwick 
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with  their  noble  islets  of  the  Great  Conglomerate,  on  the  huge 
water-worn  materials  of  which  he  was  wont,  at  the  distance 
of  above  forty  years,  to  dwell  with  a  most  memorable  enthu- 
siasm, and  their  dredging  grounds  of  various  zones  illustriously 
rich  in  zoophytic  and  moUuscan  life.  To  the  east  is  Bressay 
itself,  with  its  rounded  slopes  and  verdant  sward  swelling 
upward  from  the  western  beach  to  the  magnificent  cliffs  of 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  which  stretch  from  the  Bard  on  the  south, 
in  a  line  more  or  less  continuous  to  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  island — high  towering  walls  of  ruddy  rock  on  which  the 
winds  and  waves  have  for  ages  inscribed,  in  most  fantastic 
sculpture  and  finest  tracery,  the  memorials  of  their  erosive 
agency.  And  then  there  is  the  Noss, — who  that  has  seen  that 
insular  suburb,  a  citadel  of  the  Natatores,  can  ever  forget  it  ? 
the  dizzy  height  of  frowning  battlements  not  made  with  hands 
and  the  perilous  cradle  connecting,  with  the  mainland,  the  vast 
platform,  crowded  with  the  nests  of  almost  every  genus  of  sea- 
fowl  that  finds  a  breeding  place  on  the  shores  or  islands  of  our 
Scottish  seas.  Within  the  comparatively  easy  reach,  too,  of 
the  zealous  and  hardy  naturalist,  are  the -other  members  of 
the  Zetland  archipelago,  with  their  numerous  headlands,  stacks, 
and  caves,  shewing,  in  one  noble  section  after  another,  their 
Silurian,  Metamorphic,  or  Igneous  structure,  and  furnishing 
many  a  secure  retreat  to  the  white-tailed  eagle  and  the  snowy 
owl. 

With  how  great  zeal  and  manly  enjoyment  Dr  Fleming 
availed  himself  of  his  residence  in  Bressay,  thus  providing  him 
with  so  many  occasions  of  effort  in  the  reverential  interpreta- 
tion of  the  works  of  God,  will  be  duly  felt  by  those  who  had 
at  any  time  the  privilege  of  inviting  him  to  speak  of  other 
days,  and  can  recall  the  graphic  details  of  exploits  by  "  flood 
and  field''  into  which  he  cheerfully  entered.  Not  more  in- 
structive than  amusing  was  it,  for  example,  to  listen  to  his 
story  of  a  long  day's  stratagem  in  pursuit  of  a  Diver  along  the 
winding  shores  of  an  inland  lake,  or  to  follow  him  in  his 
anxious  search  amidst  the  brown  hills  of  Zetland  for  the  habitat 
of  some  rare  Fern,  or  in  his  more  adventurous  course  among 
the  rugged,  slippery  rocks  of  a  voe,  for  a  Sponge  or  Lucernaria. 

In  illustration  of  his  practical  activity  and  success  in  what 
he  would  sometimes  jocularly  term  "  worm-hunting,"  Mr  Duns 
informs  us  that,  at  the  close  of  1809,  he  sent  to  the  "Wer- 
nerian"  several  papers  entitled  "  Contributions  to  the  British 
Fauna."  Of  the  subjects  of  this  paper,  the  more  rare,  even 
now,  are  Bloch's  "Top-Knot"  {Pleuronectes  punctatus),  an 
ally  of  the  common  Turbot,  which,  however,  notwithstanding 
of  the  first  dorsal  ray,  and  the  ventrals  separated  from  the 
anal,  he  seems  to  have  confounded  with  the  Fleuronectea  hirtus. 
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(Muller's  "  Top-Knot") ;  the  Garyophyllea  Cyathus,  two  spe- 
cimens of  which  were  found  in  1809  growing  on  a  dead  valve 
of  Pecten  opercularis,  from  deep  water  off  Foulah,  in  Zetland, 
and  which,  as  a  recent  representative  of  the  extinct  genus 
Gyathophyllum,  is  peculiarly  instructive  in  its  generic  associa- 
tion of  extinct  and  recent  life ;  and  the  Turhinolia  borealis, 
the  lamellar  structure  of  which  has  greatly  aided  in  the  defi- 
nition of  the  Devonian  Turhinolopsis.  Are  we  in  error  in 
supposing,  in  regard  to  the  fckate  Leech  {Hirudo  verrucosa), 
another  of  these  contributions,  that  Mr  Duns  has  mistaken  Dr 
Fleming's  opinion?  In  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  he  did  not 
distinguish  it  from  Hirudo  muricata. 

In  1810,  Dr  Fleming  exchanged  the  incumbency  of  Bressay 
for  that  of  Flisk,  a  small  rural  parish  on  the  souihern  shore 
of  the  Frith  of  Tay,  and  immediately  adjoining  to  Kilmany, 
the  memorable  scene  of  Dr  Chalmers'  early  ministry.  "Here," 
says  his  biographer,  "  he  now  set  himself  very  earnestly,  as 
occasion  offered,  to  carry  out  the  views,  which,  at  an  early 
period,  he  had  formed,  of  what  should  be  his  work  in  Natural 
Science."  • 

Have  any  of  our  readers  forgotten  the  heroic  purpose  of  the 
silent  man  in  the  Spectator,  who,  since  he  had  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  communicate  the  fulness  of  his  heart  in 
speech,  resolved  to  do  it  in  writing,  and  to  print  himself  out, 
if  possible,  before  he  died  ?  In  no  such  feverish  anxiety  to 
make  books,  altogether  independently  of  their  intrinsic  value, 
as  unhappily  for  the  more  acoustic  part  of  mankind,  is  not 
confined  to  such  victims  of  taciturnity  as  may  have  their  nor- 
mal type  in  Addison's  notable  instance,  did  Dr  Fleming  con- 
template the  toils  and  dangers  of  elaborate  authorship.  For  a 
mind  of  such  masterly  penetration  into  the  facts  and  methods 
of  the  material  world  as  his,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  silence. 
In  maturing  his  interpretations,  and  urging  their  acceptance 
on  other  minds,  he  merely  submitted  to  the  imperative  law  of 
the  fruitfulness  of  all  exalted  truths — he  instinctively  obeyed 
the  spontaneous  impulses  of  vital  genius  towards  the  authori- 
tative utterance  of  great  thoughts  of  great  things  in  the  hearing 
of  mankind  at  large.  To  him  a  noble  mission  had  been 
assigned  by  the  Divine  "  heir  of  all  things,"  who  also  "made  the 
worlds,"  and  he  could  neither  deny  the  validity  of  its  claims  nor 
refuse  the  blessedness  and  glory  of  asserting  them.  Doubtless, 
therefore,  while  sitting  alone  in  his  solitary  manse  by  the  se- 
questered sea  shore,  and  musing  on  the  vast  treasures  by  which 
he  was  on  every  hand  surrounded — the  diverse  forms  of  recent 
life  in  the  great  resounding  deep,  and  in  the  far  winding  glens 
among  the  moory  hills,  with  the  almost  innumerable  organisms 
that  at  every  step,  in  obedience  to  the  hammer,  disclosed  the 
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antique  secrets  of  their  prison-house, — he  could  not  but  hear 
a  solemn  call  to  special  duty  that  others  could  not  hear,  and 
behold  a  luminous  path  of  effort  stretching  onward  in  the 
future,  that  no  eyes  save  his  own  could  see.  With  Mr  Duns, 
we  cannot  but  believe,  that  at  an  early  period  the  primary 
conceptions, — the  great  outlines  of  his  noble  work  on  the 
"  Philosophy  of  Zoology,"  were  presented  to  his  thoughtful 
and  receptive  spirit,  and  that  the  patient  elaboration  of  these 
into  their  full  proportions  and  mature  expression,  formed  the 
leading  purpose  of  his  scientific  life.  Nor  was  anything  in 
the  course  of  his  history  awanting  to  his  due  preparation  for 
his  appointed  work.  Under  the  sovereign  influence  of  high 
thoughts  of  philosophical  order  that  animated, — that  almost 
haunted, — him  as  with  the  force  of  an  uncontrollable  desire, 
he,  in  a  great  measure,  unconsciously  received  such  an  educa- 
tion of  the  eye,  both  physical  and  intellectual,  as,  in  its  influ- 
ence on  his  vigalnnce  in  the  detection  of  individual  facts  and 
caution  in  discriminating  species,  sometimes  almost  seemed 
to  originate  in  a  specitil  faculty  of  insight,  appertaining  to 
himself  alone.  Seldom,  if  ever,  in  the  history  of  Natural 
Science,  has  so  urgent  thirst  for  the  acquirement  of  new  facts 
combined  with  itself,  in  any  one  mind,  a  sharpsightedness 
and  caution  in  their  investigation  and  arrangement  of  so 
great  activity  and  constancy,  as  in  his. 

As  illustrative  of  his  universal  and  ceaseless  activity,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  extract  the  following  graceful  and  plea- 
sant passage  from  his  memoir : — 

"  He  let  no  occasion  slip  of  adding  to  his  own  information,  or  to 
those  who,  at  a  distance  from  him,  were  earnestly  at  work  in  the 
same  pursuits.  A  fish,  not  before  known  to  frequent  our  shores,  is 
accidentally  entangled  in  the  nets  of  the  northern  fishermen,  and 
forthwith  he  makes  a  drawing  of  it,  and  forwards  a  description  of  its 
form  and  structure  to  the  Wernerian  Society.  A  new  zoophyte  is 
found  in  the  refuse  of  the  Zetlander's  trawl ;  a  bird,  not  observed  be- 
fore in  Scotland,  crosses  his  path ;  a  flower,  undescribed  by  Light- 
foot  or  Smith,  is  noticed  by  the  wayside,  or  in  the  wood.  These  are 
accepted  as  prizes,  correctly  described,  a  place  is  assigned  to  them  in 
the  generalizations  of  science,  and  are  forwarded  to  his  friends — the 
fish  to  Neill  or  Jameson,  the  zoophyte  to  Leach,  the  bird  to  Mon- 
tague, the  plant  to  Don."  (p,  xii.) 

His  facility,  moreover,  in  conjecturing  the  possible  means  of 
supplying  blank  spaces  in  his  knowledge,  was  no  less  charac- 
teristic of  his  mind,  than  was  his  highly  educated  eye,  or  his 
vigilance  in  guarding  against  premature  rationes  decidendi. 
"  Tell  me  now,"  he  said  to  us  one  day,  with  one  of  those  sharp, 
quick  turns  of  the  head,  sparkling  with  drollery,  that  have 
left  so  vivid  a  record  of  his  memorable  features  in  the  fond  re- 
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membrance  of  his  friends,  "  what  this  is  V — presenting,  at  the 
same  time,  what  seemed  to  our  eye  to  be  a  confused  aggregate 
of  impure  silex,  such  as  might  be  met  with  among  the  sweep- 
ings of  the  floor  of  a  flint-mill.  "  Where  do  you  think  I  picked 
up  this  treasure  ?"  "  Passing  by,  "  he  added,  "  the  charred  re- 
mains of  a  large  hay-stack  that  had  been  recently  burned 
down,  I  asked  leave  of  the  farmer  to  make  a  closer  inspec- 
tion of  the  gloomy  relics.  On  investigation  I  laid  my  hands 
on  what  you  now  see,  the  dander  of  the  stony  skeletons  of  the 
grasses.''  Another  day  he  said,  "  Have  you  ever  detected  the 
Purpura  Lapillus  in  the  act  of  boring  the  shell  of  the  mussel 
(Mytiliis  Edulis)  ?  I  wish  you  would  put  one  of  each  into 
water  and  watch  the  process/'  This  experimentum  crucis, 
however,  proved  in  our  case  as  unnecessary  as  it  would  have 
been  abortive.  For  some  time  after,  he  remarked,  "  I  was 
down  the  other  day  at  the  Black  Rocks,  and  ascertained  the 
feeding  time  of  the  Purpura  to  be  at  low  water."  And  his 
ever  active  desire  to  test  and  verify  statements  of  fact  was  not 
confined  to  instances  of  merely  present  interest.  On  looking, 
for  example,  into  the  testamentary  papers  of  his  old  and  faith- 
ful friend  Dr  Neill,  he  met  with  a  slight  notandum  of  a  re- 
port of  two  men  at  Aberlady,  having  many  years  before  wit- 
nessed the  stranding  of  a  whale  (Balcena  Boops  ?)  on  the 
neighbouring  shore.  No  very  definite  starting-point  this,  as- 
suredly, for  any  inquiry  !  It  was  not,  however,  too  vague  to 
repel  the  earnest  attention  of  a  mind  that,  alike  naturally  and 
by  matured  habit,  would  not  rest  satisfied  with  anything  less 
than  a  thorough  sifting  of  every  alleged  fact,  even  though  the 
process  might  demand  a  considerable  expenditure  of  time  and 
effort. 

Dr  Fleming's  life  at  Flisk,  the  leading  events  of  which,  espe- 
cially in  their  scientific  aspects,  are  faithfully  related  by  Mr 
Duns,  was  characterised  not  only  by  an  increasing  activity  in 
research,  but  also  by  a  steady  elevation  towards  the  highest 
platform  of  scientific  authority  and  renown.  The  Church,  in- 
deed, of  which  he  was  a  faithful  servant,  seems  to  have  been 
scarcely  aware  of  his  existence.  Too  independent  to  become 
the  servile  adherent  of  a  party — too  self-reliant  to  need  the 
uncertain  props  afforded  by  the  name  and  influence  of  one  or 
other  of  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  the  day — too  upright  in 
heart  to  allow  his  character  for  consistency  to  be  broken  on 
the  political  wheel,  either  of  a  dexterous  diplomacy  or  a  vul- 
gar nepotism — he  did  not  expect  the  aids  of  a  worldly  patron- 
age, though  he  might  have  claimed  the  highest  honours  due  to 
a  course  of  unswerving  attachment  to  great  principles.  "  I 
am  well  aware,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Neill,  "  how  I  stand 
in  the  Church.     To  be  successful,  one  must  be  of  a  party,  and 
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then  the  threads  of  his  interest  can  easily  be  extended  into  a 
powerful  cord.  I  have  hitherto  enjoyed  my  independence,  and 
do  not  belong  to  a  party."  Scorning  the  use  of  any  expedient 
at  variance  with  his  robust  manhood,  he  earnestly  sought 
calmly  to  possess  his  soul  in  patience.  Straitly  hemmed  in 
by  the  economic  severities  of  daily  life,  and  seeing  no  means 
of  escape  of  which  he  could  honourably  avail  himself,  he  was, 
at  the  same  time,  not  unconsciously  entering  into  a  deeper  ex- 
perience of  the  searching  and  satisfying  power  of  Divine  truth, 
and  preparing  for  the  knowledge  of  a  means  of  discipline  still 
more  severe  and  refining.  It  was  the  expression,  accordingly, 
of  no  fleeting  sensibility,  but  of  a  stedfast  conviction  of  divine 
teaching,  established  in  his  heart  by  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  on  hopes  deferred  and  sorrows  sharply  felt,  that  in  an- 
nouncing to  Dr  Neill  in  18o2,  his  intended  removal  to  Clack- 
mannan, he  employed  the  following  words,  the  pathetic  ten- 
derness of  which  is  all  the  more  impressive,  that  he  was  so 
little  given  to  any  such  demonstrations  of  feeling : — 

"How  painful  is  change  !  For  twenty-one  years  have  I  been 
minister  of  Flisk.  At  first  I  was  anxious  to  get  away,  because  I 
courted  a  more  active  lif(\  More  lately  my  anxiety  for  removal  was 
influenoed  in  a  great  measure  by  parental  feelings.  Now  the  change 
has  come,  but  he  is  asleep  for  whose  sake  it  is  chiefly  waited  for  ; 
and  for  the  last  five  months  have  I  witnessed  the  turf,  and  thought 
of  the  change." 

Twenty-one  years  !  How  small,  either  intellectually  or  spiri- 
tually, are  the  direct  results  of  so  large  a  portion  of  life  in  the 
experience  of  the  majority  of  educated  men  !  How  many  are 
there  in  the  Master's  vineyard,  not  awanting  in  uprightness, 
earnest  activity,  and  superior  powers  and  resources,  who,  on 
passing  away  into  the  land  of  deep  forgetfulness,  leave  no 
"  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time,"  no  permanent  memorial  in 
what  they  have  done  for  others,  of  what  they  have  been  in 
themselves  !  They  once  lived,  they  laboured  long,  and  once 
they  died ;  and  in  a  few  brief  words,  as  it  may  be,  on  some 
perishable  stone,  is  all  of  record  that  those  who  have  entered 
into  their  labours  possess  regarding  them.  Nor  can  we  expect 
of  the  great  majority,  even  of  useful  men,  that  any  more  last- 
ing trace  of  their  existence  should,  after  a  few  short  years,  be 
recognised  by  them  that  succeed  them  in  the  stern  march  and 
occupancy  of  life.  Not  one  man  in  five  hundred,  having  no 
higher  advantages  than  Dr  Fleming  had  through  life,  would 
even  now  accomplish  in  a  century  what  he  achieved  in  less 
than  a  fourth  part  of  it.  He  not  only  had  a  great  work  to  do, 
but  he  was,  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  fitted  to  do  the  whole 
of  that  work  well.  His  divine  vocation  was  to  pioneer  an  en- 
tirely new  era  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  exact  and  reverential 
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decyphering  of  the  glorious  hieroglyphics  of  creation.  Nor 
will  those  who  have  been  led  to^contemplate  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  every  flower,  the  dew-drops,  the  rare  treasures  of  the 
deep,  and  the  intricate  mysteries  contained  amidst  the  sublime 
ruins  of  former  worlds,  in  the  sunlight  and  sweet  echoes  of 
a  loving  heart,  and  not,  "as  the  great  Egyptian  Sphinx  of 
stone,  half-buried  in  the  sand,"  be  slow  to  rejoice  in  the 
well-established  fact,  that  he  who  was  one  of  the  noblest  inter- 
preters of  nature  of  any  age — was  spared  so  long  on  earth  to 
witness  the  rapid  and  wide-spread  growth  of  a  new  life  and 
interest  in  its  manifold  sciences,  to  give  them  the  sanction  of 
his  matured  knowledge,  and  the  blessing  of  his  honoured  name. 
Those  only  who  can  remember  the  comparatively  small  en- 
couragement allowed  to  Dr  Fleming's  favourite  studies,  some 
thirty  years  ago,  can  duly  recognise  the  happy  change  which 
has  arisen  in  public  sentiment,  or  be  intelligently  prepared  to 
estimate  aright  the  vital  influence  of  his  writings  and  example. 
The  study  of  minerals,  assuredly,  must  have  been  in  no  very 
high  repute  in  1824,  when,  in  not  the  least  serviceable  and 
popular  of  our  Scottish  Universities,  no  more  than  three  stu- 
dents, one  of  whom  was  a  sedate  and  rather  obese  city  mer- 
chant, daily  assembled  round  a  small  table  to  receive  the 
instructions  of  a  future  Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History. 
Nor  was  the  now  highly  fashionable  science  of  Botany  in  much 
greater  demand  about  the  same  time,  except  among  students 
of  medicine.  We  can  now  easily  recall  a  sweet  summer  time 
in  1829  or  1830,  when  an  entire  class,  most  genially  taught  by 
the  late  Dr  William  Macgillivray  of  Marischal  College,  Aber- 
deen, who,  at  that  period,  was  Assistant-Keeper  of  the  Edin- 
burgh University  Museum,  might  have,  with  no  very  sensible 
diminution  of  physical  comfort,  taken  all  their  pleasant  Satur- 
day excursions  in  quest  of  plants,  in  so  far  as  there  were  no 
serious  interruptions  of  hedge  or  ditch,  in  a  one-horse  chaise. 

As  indicative  of  the  incessant  activity  of  Dr  Flemings 
thoughts,  and  the  large  sphere  of  his  sympathies,  we  shall 
here,  treading  in  Mr  Duns'  footsteps,  enumerate  some  of  the 
most  significant  and  valuable  of  his  labours,  and  especially  his 
contributions  to  the  leading  public  journals  of  the  day,  from 
the  time  of  his  settlement  at  Flisk  to  the  publication  of  his 
great  work,  "  The  Philosophy  of  Zoology."  In  1812,  the  Old 
Red  Sandstone  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  Tay,  and  espe- 
cially as  shewn  in  natural  sections  between  Invergowrie  and 
Dundee,  had  engaged  his  earnest  attention,  in  initial  connec- 
tion with  his  more  enlarged  views  of  the  entire  deposit  in  the 
basins  of  the  rivers  Earn  and  Tay.  In  the  fantastic  "  Rock 
and  Spindle,"  on  the  sea-beach  southward  of  St  Andrews, 
which  forms  so  instructive  an  instance  of  abnormal  junction, 
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he  shortly  afterwards  found  the  materials  and  occasion  of  vin- 
dicating his  profound  and  almost  morbid  antipathy  to  what  he 
regarded  as  mere  chimerical  speculation,  in  accounting  for  the 
relations  of  compound  rocks,  viewed  either  locally  or  in  time. 
In  1814,  he  recorded  the  appearance,  in  an  adult  form,  of  the 
Shad  {Clupea  Alosa),  the  fry  of  which  have  been  so  long  asso- 
ciated with  gastronomic  politics  at  Greenwich  and  the  proro- 
gation of  Parliament.  In  1815,  the  Redhead  in  Angus,  with 
its  old  sea  caves,  elevated  far  above  the  tides  and  storms  of 
our  existing  epoch,  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  chiefly  mine- 
ralogical.  In  the  spring  of  1816,  he  gave,  with  high  acceptance, 
a  course  of  lectures  on  Botany  in  the  Philosophical  Institution 
in  Cork  ;  and,  on  his  return  from  that  city,  in  the  following 
July,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  notice,  oiF  the  coast  of 
Waterford,  a  young  bird  of  the  Northern  diver  {Colymhus 
glacialis).  About  this  time  also,  he  read  his  first  paper  in  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  membership  of  which  he 
had  been  recently  elected,  on  the  "  Junction  of  the  Fresh  Water 
of  Rivers  and  the  ^'alt  Water  of  the  Sea,"  a  subject,  the  true 
explanations  of  which  involve  several  questions  of  a  deeply 
interesting  nature  in  connection  with  the  life  and  habits  of 
A  Igw  and  Pota'unogetons,  of  the  bearings  of  which  Hugh  Miller, 
in  his  remarks  on  the  Loch  of  Stennis,  in  his  "  Footprints  of 
the  Creator,"  furnishes  important  illustrations.  About  this 
period,  too,  he  contributed  several  important  papers  to  the 
Edinburgh  Encgclopcedia,  for  the  detailed  mention  of  which 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr  Duns'  Memoir. 

And  here  we  cannot  refuse  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
recital  of  these  various  contributions  to  Natural  Science,  to 
remark  emphatically  that  universality  of  genius  so  plainly 
indicated  by  them.  In  geology  and  botany,  as  well  as  in 
zoology,  he  ever  found  most  congenial  departments  of  inquiry. 
Elevated  by  the  organic  impulses  of  intellectual  constitution, 
above  the  mere  dilettante,  who  never  rises,  because  he  cannot, 
beyond  the  mere  raw  materials  of  thought — his  cases,  speci- 
mens; and  lists  of  genera  and  species — he .  could  not  restrain 
himself  to  any  isolated  portion  of  observation.  Stimulated  by 
the  desire  of  knowing  the  ancient  conditions  of  the  earth,  he 
gladly  welcomed  the  demands  made  on  his  attention  by  the 
manifold  questions  regarding  life,  structure,  habits,  and  collo- 
cations, that  confront  the  palseontologist  at  every  step  in  his 
course,  and  refuse  to  be  answered  at  all  without  the  exercise 
of  an  independent  judgment  on  all  their  essential  conditions 
in  organic  and  inorganic  phenomena.  "  I  never  confined 
myself,"  he  said,  on  one  occasion,  "  to  any  one  department  of 
inquiry" — a  fact  in  his  history  resulting  from  his  profound 
comprehension  of  the  fruitful  connections  of  all  great  typical 
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ideas  of  truth  and  order,  and  spontaneously  germinating  in 
manifold  illustrations  of  one  condition  of  things  from  the  side 
of  another, — in  reconciling  lights  shed  down  from  great  central 
truths  on  facts  that  to  the  superficial  eye  would  appear  far 
removed  from  each  other,  if  not  positively  contradictory.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  this  universality  of  sympathy  and  know- 
ledge that  his  public  teaching,  which  was  in  some  respects 
severely  antagonistic  to  anything  like  poetical  illustration  or 
aesthetic  embellishment,  was  felt  to  be  so  full  of  interest.  At 
ease  in  all  his  movements,  and  with  his  vast  resources  under 
the  most  masterly  control,  he,  in  passing  from  one  fact  to 
another,  disclosed  their  intimate  relations,  and  where  their 
differences  were  stronger  than  their  resemblances,  profoundly 
exemplified  the  great  law  of  compensation  In  spending  a 
long  day  with  him,  in  the  survey  of  his  peculiarly  expressive 
collections, — now  turning  over  his  Sponges,  of  which  the  varying 
dates  run  on  from  1808,  in  Zetland,  to  the  years  of  Johnston's 
and  Bowerbank's  growing  fame, — then  pausing  in  admiration 
before  his  Crustaceans,  so  exquisitely  perfect  in  their  most 
delicate  antennae,  and  evanescent  hues  of  burnt-umber  or  ultra- 
marine— again,  arrested  by  a  Death's-head  moth  taken  at 
Flisk,  or  a  rare  capture  on  the  Links  at  Aberdeen — in  all 
his  replies  to  our  many  questions,  the  same  completeness  of 
idea,  subtle  associations  with  widely-separated  facts,  and  clus- 
tering of  thoughts  around  a  common  centre,  that  imparted  a 
most  memorable  unity  to  his  entire  mind,  have  left  an  impres- 
sion of  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  pre-eminence  that  can  never 
be  effaced.  In  him  was  constantly  displayed,  in  almost  match- 
less simplicity,  the  truth  of  Humboldt's  words  in  his  preface  to 
the  first  volume  of  the  "  Cosmos — 

"  The  separate  branches  of  natural  knowledge  have  a  real  and  inti- 
mate connection,  which  renders  special  studies  capable  of  mutual 
assistance  and  fructification  :  descriptive  botany,  no  longer  restricted 
to  the  narrow  circle  of  the  determination  of  genera  and  species,  leads 
the  observer,  who  traverses  distant  countries  and  lofty  mountains,  to 
the  study  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants,  according  to  dis- 
tance from  the  equator  and  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  eea. 
Again,  in  order  to  elucidate  the  complicated  causes  which  determine 
this  distribution,  we  must  investigate  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
diversity  of  climate  and  the  meteorological  processes  of  the  atmos- 
phere ;  and  thus,  the  observer,  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
is  led  onwards,  from  one  class  of  phenomena  to  another,  by  their 
mutual  connection." 

In  1823  the  "  Philosophy  of  Zoology  "  appeared — a  lasting 
evidence  alike  of  the  special  determination  of  his  intellect, 
and  the  concentrated  industry  in  the  collection  of  materials  to 
which  for  many  years  it  had  led  him.     In  every  part  of  this 
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noble  series  of  disquisitions  on  the  primary  laws  of  animal 
life  and  organisation — even  on  every  page — his  mind,  in  all 
its  varied  forms  of  action  and  sympathy,  is  indelibly  inscribed. 
All  his  strongest  opinions,  for  which,  without  hesitation  or 
reserve,  he  contended  to  the  very  end,  are  here,  more  or  less 
broadly,  declared.  To  anything  like  a  hypothetical  venture  in 
explaining  facts,  he  allows  no  quarter  whatever.  Even  theo- 
ries that  may  appear  to  other  minds,  not  too  fervidly  inclined 
to  unbridled  speculation  in  the  construction  of  genera,  to  be 
fully  adequate  to  the  combination  and  interpretation  of  a 
cluster  of  cognate  facts,  are  frequently  dismissed  from  his 
view,  very  much  as  if  a  judgment  of  outlawry  had  been  issued 
against  them.  As  in  his  controversy  with  Conybeare  in  1829, 
where  essential  differences  in  structure  and  habit,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, between  the  Otter  and  the  Ermine,  or  the  Carrion  Crow 
and  the  Hoody,  are  reduced  in  force,  while  resemblances,  as 
between  the  land  and  water  Shrews,  or  the  Hare  and  Rabbit, 
are  constituted  the  grounds  of  serious  debate  in  regard,  not 
only  to  the  habits  of  the  recent  animals,  but  also  to  wider 
questions  of  climate  in  older  and  more  recent  conditions  of 
the  earth,  he  seems  to  us  to  have  overstepped  the  limits  of  his 
argument.  In  his  dexterous  use  of  exceptional  cases,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  solitary  "  Gorgonia/'  brought  by  Scoresby 
from  the  Arctic  Seas,  and  urged  by  him,  in  conversation,  in 
prejudice  of  the  fair  legitimate  value  of  its  generic  confine- 
ment within  the  Tropical  seas,  he  is  not  only  severe,  but  almost 
harsh  and  repulsive.  In  his  stringent  impulse  to  some  special 
conclusion,  he  is  often  more  the  partisan  than  the  judge.  In 
his  general  treatment,  however,  of  the  many  intricate  ques- 
tions of  structure,  function,  habit,  distribution,  and  classifica- 
tion, of  which,  amidst  their  many  cross  lights  and  alternating 
phases,  he,  in  accordance  with  his  presiding  idea,  was  required 
to  treat,  is,  as  compared  with  the  prevailing  scientific  views  of 
the  time,  of  the  highest  philosophical  value.  And  it  is  de- 
serving of  emphatic  remark  that,  because  of  the  clearness  of 
his  method  and  precision  of  his  terms,  no  one  can  mistake  his 
meaning,  either  in  the  statement  of  his  instances  or  the  real 
amount  of  his  inferences.  Nothing  perhaps,  in  the  wide  his- 
tory of  scientific  expression,  was  ever  more  concise,  self-as- 
sured, or  peremptory  than  his  entire  diction.  Not  a  few  of 
his  sentences,  in  their  simple  terseness  and  pith,  much  more 
resemble  some  of  the  best  military  despatches,  written  imme- 
diately after  a  victory,  where  every  word  seems  to  be  a  red-hot 
shot,  than  the  severe  expression  of  thought  generated  within 
the  calm  seclusion  of  a  Scottish  manse. 

In  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  appearance  of  the 
"  Philosophy  of  Zoology  "  and  the  publication  of  the  "  British 
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Animals  "  in  1829,  occurred  the  first,  perhaps,  of  the  two  most 
memorable  controversies  of  his  entire  life.  It  arose,  more  im- 
mediately, in  connection  with  a  paper  sent  to  Jameson's 
Journal  on  "  The  Influence  of  Society  on  the  Distribution  of 
British  Animals,''  to  which  Dr  Buckland,  whose  views  on  the 
**  Geological  Deluge  "  had  been  most  vigorously  and  decisively 
combated  in  another  paper  by  Dr  Fleming  that  appeared  at 
the  same  time  with  the  former,  had  sent  a  reply.  Of  its 
success,  in  correction  of  the  misconceptions  of  geological 
facts  and  the  exegetical  necessities  of  Scripture,  into  which 
the  Oxford  Professor  had  been  led,  we  have  a  rather  amusing 
notice,  in  the  words  of  Professor  Jameson  to  Dr  Neill, — 
"  Buckland  has  been  frightened  out  of  his  Deluge  by  Fleming 
and  others."  It  was,  however,  but  the  passing  conflict  of  two 
sincere  friends  of  truth,  who  were  ever  ready  to  acknowledge 
the  high  merits  of  each  other's  personal  character,  and  was 
destined  to  lead  to  a  friendship  alike  sincere  and  enduring. 
In  mentioning  a  pleasant  visit  made  by  Dr  and  Mrs  Buckland, 
in  company  with  Agassiz,  to  Aberdeen  in  1840,  Mr  Duns 
remarks  : — "  The  visit  of  Dr  Buckland  also  tended  to  remove 
entirely  every  trace  of  the  misunderstanding  which  had  sprung 
out  of  the  Deluge  controversy,  and  it  led  to  a  correspondence, 
which  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit  for  years  by  that  eminent 
and  good  man.'' 

By  the  publication  of  "  The  British  Animals,"  a  suitable 
complement  was  added  to  the  "  Philosophy  of  Zoology,"  in 
which  the  same  individuality  of  thought,  oneness  of  purpose, 
and  firm  adhesion  to  opinions,  that  so  vividly  characterise  the 
latter,  universally  prevail.  In  amplitude  of  resources,  and 
ready  mastery  in  their  use,  it  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in 
the  history  of  scientific  literature.  In  illustration  of  its  singu- 
lar fidelity  in  expression  of  his  scientific  beliefs,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  mention,  that  it  aff"orded  no  diminution  of  our  old 
familiar  surprise  at  the  clearness  and  adequacy  of  its  specific 
characters,  when,  one  day  as  we  met  him  just  issuing  from  the 
door  of  a  committee-room,  during  the  sitting  of  a  General 
Assembly,  and  asked  him  a  special  question  about  his  defini- 
tion of  the  Corduroy  Mussel,  Modiola  discrepans  (Crenella  dis- 
cors  ?)  as  compared  with  his  Modiola  discors  (Crenella  discre- 
pans ?)  he  at  once  replied,  "  You  cannot  have  forgotten  the 
qualified  manner  in  which  I  have  expressed  myself"  In  like 
manner,  on  another  occasion,  when  joyously  welcoming  the 
addition  to  his  birds  of  a  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  the 
little  Auk  (Mergulus  melanoleucos,  Mergulus  A  lie  ?)  which  an 
Arctic  fisher  had,  in  kindness,  some  years  before,  brought  home 
to  his  minister,  he  dwelt  with  a  minuteness  of  remark  on  the 
changes  in  the  plumage  of  this  bird,  doubtless  connecting  his 
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thoughts  then  with  his  notice  of  another  specimen  which  his 
dear  old  friend,  Dr  Scoresby,  when  a  Greenland  navigator, 
had  presented  to  him  in  1809. 

With  Mr  Duns,  however,  we  cannot  concur,  in  expressing 
the  hope  "  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a  rearrange- 
ment of  its  parts  may  be  attempted,  and  such  additions  made 
to  it  as  would  bring  it  up  to  the  present  scientific  point  of 
view."  Such  a  reconstruction  of  the  work  as  he  points  at, 
seems  to  us  to  be  impossible.  The  additions  made  since  its 
publication,  more  especially  to  the  invertebrate  animals,  both 
recent  and  extinct,  are  far  too  numerous  ;  and  the  alterations 
in  classification  and  nomenclature,  grounded  on  more  profound 
views  of  structure,  too  radical  to  allow  of  such  changes  in  its 
materials  and  method,  as  would  meet  the  present  needs  of 
science,  and  at  the  same  time  not  be  so  great  a  transformation 
of  the  entire  work  as  to  render  it  impossible  still  to  retain  Dr 
Fleming's  name  on  the  title-page. 

In  1832,  his  forty-eighth  year,  he  received  from  Lord  Dundas 
a  presentation  to  the  parish  of  Clackmannan,  in  the  Presby- 
tery of  Stirling,  with  a  population  of  SOOO  souls — a  sphere  of 
labour  not  only  widely  different  from  either  Bressay  or  Flisk, 
in  the  amount  of  numerical  demands  on  his  pastoral  services, 
but  also  in  the  general  character  of  its  society.  In  a  mining 
district  there  are  difficulties  and  trials  daily  occurring  in  the 
way  of  ministerial  activity  and  success,  that  are  almost  un- 
known to  one  whose  lot  has  been  cast  among  an  agricultural 
or  sea-faring  people.  Dr  Fleming,  however,  was  not  insensible 
to  the  grave  nature  of  the  change  about  to  be  felt  by  him  on 
leaving  the  seclusion  and  serenity  of  Flisk,  as  is  evident  from 
the  following  brief  extract  of  a  letter  to  his  old  friend  at 
Canonmills  : — 

"  A  parish  of  less  than  300  souls  requires  attention  from  a  minister, 
very  different  in  quantity  and  kind,  than  a  parish  with  more  than 
3000  souls.  In  the  one  case  there  may  be  much  spare  time — in  the 
other,  there  must  be  continued  labour.  This  increase  of  duty  and 
anxiety  comes  upon  me,  it  is  true,  at  a  time  when  much  of  the  fire 
and  zeal  of  youth  has  fled,  and  when  ease  and  comfort  would  have 
been  more  desirable.  But  I  have  no  choice.  I  have  been  cast  by 
Providence  in  a  secluded  situation,  with  a  stinted  income,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  malevolence  of  those  who  thought  I  might  interfere  with 
their  interests.  In  this  way  the  best  of  my  life  has  been  lost  to  the 
public,  but  the  accompanying  discipline  has  not,  I  hope,  been  lost  on 
myself." 

Of  his  life  in  Clackmannan  we  often  had  the  privilege  of 
hearing  him  speak  in  words  expressive  of  a  peculiarly  pleasant 
retrospectona  scene  of  no  little  ministerial  activity  and  satisfac- 
tion.   Of  his  influence  for  good,  Mr  Duns  supplies  us  with  the 
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best  sort  of  evidence  in  the  memorial  addressed  to  him  by  his 
people  on  their  hearing  of  his  appointment  to  the  chair  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  in  a  few- 
earnest  words  of  our  old  hereditary  friend,  Mr  Bald,  which 
will  be  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  knew  the  self-denial 
practised  by  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  the  deep 
tone  of  tender  regret  that  pervaded  his  mind  on  the  prospect 
of  leaving  his  flock.  "  I  felt,"  said  he,  in  reverting  to  that 
period,  "  when  I  heard  the  church  bell  ring  for  the  last  time, 
as  if  my  heart  would  break."  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  believe, 
that,  to  his  earnest  simplicity  in  accepting  Divine  truth  as 
miraculously  inspired,  no  less  than  graciously  revealed,  his 
fearless  honesty  in  avowing  his  convictions,  and  his  unvarying 
kindness  in  the  intercourse  of  daily  life,  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion of  his  people  must  have  been  received  by  him  as  a  divinely 
sent  response.  What  he  was  as  a  friend,  those  best  know  who 
confided  most  simply  in  his  high  truth  of  character,  and  genu- 
ine warmth  of  heart.  What  he  was  as  a  zealous  minister 
of  Christ,  will  be  fully  known  in  the  day  when  the  Lord  maketh 
up  his  jewels.  When  thinking  of  him  as  he  was  to  the  very 
end — so  good,  so  great  in  wisdom,  so  truly  noble  in  all  things — 
and  especially  when  recalling  his  last  "  God  bless  you,  you 
will  not  be  long  in  coming  back  again,"  as  he  stood  in  the 
open  air,  with  his  face  towards  the  setting  sun,  the  level  beams 
of  which  imparted  an  almost  celestial  brightness  to  his  ex- 
pressive look  of  tenderness,  we  almost  instinctively  remember 
the  memorable  words — 

"  Fitting  close 
For  such  a  life!     His  twelve  long  sunny  hours 
Bright  to  the  edge  of  darkness ;  then  the  calm 
Repose  of  twilight,  and  a  crown  of  stars." 

Towards  the  close  of  1834  he  commenced  his  duties  at 
King's  College,  and  resumed  his  researches  in  nature  with  all 
the  zest  of  novelty,  by  which  he  was  in  no  small  measure  re- 
warded for  his  dutiful  self-restraint  at  Clackmannan.  In  1837 
his  "  Mollusca"  appeared  in  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Ency- 
clopcedia.  Having,  from  the  time  that  he  went  to  Bressay, 
been  occupied  with  investigations  into  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
in  its  manifold  instructive  relations  to  other  deposits,  he  had 
about  this  date  not  only  the  happy  fortune  of  announcing  to 
the  scientific  world  the  first  discovery  of  its  characteristic 
fishes,  but  also  the  misfortune  of  detecting  a  species  of  jugglery 
by  which  it  was  sought  not  merely  to  deprive  him  of  his  honest 
triumph,  but  also  to  associate  his  name  with  the  most  gigantic 
and  full-blown  nonsense.  Nor  was  this  the  only  small  witch- 
craft that  threatened,  after  its  own  fashion,  to  victimise  his 
scientific  position.     He  who  had,  during  his  long  course  as  a 
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student  of  nature,  worked  in  the  field  and  in  the  house,  in  a 
spirit  of  unimpeachable  independence,  never  being  satisfied 
to  look  at  a  section  or  a  specimen  except  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  far  more  likely  at  first  to  question  than  to  receive  the  ex- 
planations of  others,  was  unexpectedly  honoured  with  the 
tidings  of  his  having  enjoyed  the  patronage  and  instructions 
of  another  who  had  been  pleased  at  one  time  to  sit  at  his  feet 
as  a  humble  scholar.  Not  more  astonished  was  he,  on  his  first 
hearing  the  mysterious  story  of  his  position  as  an  instructor 
having  been  reversed  into  that  of  a  learner,  than  if  he  had 
been  told  that  he  had  been  made  a  cardinal,  or  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  line-of-battle  ship.  And  no  greater  amuse- 
ment did  his  familiar  friends  ever  enjoy,  than  when  hearing 
him,  in  his  most  pungent  humour,  eliminate  the  true  facts  of 
the  case. 

In  mentioning  the  connection  of  Dr  Fleming  with  the  his- 
torical development  in  Natural  Science  of  vertebrate  life  in 
the  Devonian  series  of  deposits,  Mr  Duns  has  adduced  a  pas- 
sage from  Agassiz's  "  Poissons  Fossiles,"  the  suggestive  mean- 
ings of  which,  as  illustrative  of  discovery  in  his  life,  as  con- 
trasted to  mere  receptiveness,  are  of  far  wider  extent  than  the 
original  writer  was  perhaps  aware  of  That,  in  the  words, 
"  the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich,"  we  have  the  announce- 
ment of  one  of  these  great  laws  of  the  adorable  Redeemer's 
government  of  this  world,  is  attested  by  daily  experience  of 
the  course  and  results  of  man's  active  life.  As  the  efi*ect  of  a 
constant,  indefatigable  use  of  the  true  means  of  acquiring 
worldly  wealth,  even  men  of  inferior  powers  will  gradually 
ascend  from  the  mean  estate  of  the  calculators  of  pence  to  the 
dazzling  elevation  of  the  possessors  of  gold  plate  and  wide- 
spread domains.  But  as  material  goods  do  not  constitute, 
in  the  wise  man's  estimate,  the  highest  and  most  precious 
possessions,  so  the  Divine  words,  uttered  by  Solomon,  reserve 
a  deeper  significancy  for  the  encouragement  and  use  of  all 
who,  in  the  daily  exercise  of  spiritual  aspirations  or  the  func- 
tions of  genius,  combine  the  patient  work  of  the  hands  with 
the  instructive  expectation  of  disclosures  of  new  facts,  that, 
though  emerging  in  the  path  of  diligence,  are  of  higher  birth 
and  less  formal  appearance  than  the  best  results  of  human 
toil.  Never  was  a  disciple  in  Christ's  school  of  creation  more 
indefatigable  in  efforts  to  classify  and  explain  palpable  facts 
than  Dr  Fleming  was.  His  eye  was  ever  awake  to  the  varied 
phenomena  of  life  and  matter ;  his  chemical  tests  were  ever  at 
hand  ;  and  his  plans  for  circumventing  nature  and  compelling 
her  to  yield  up  her  secrets,  ever  engrossed  his  mind.  Than 
himself  no  one  was  ever  more  conspicuously  diligent  in  obser- 
vation or  experiment.     It  is,  however,  with  his  discoveries,  in 
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which  the  prophetic  impulses  and  expectations  of  genius  far 
outstripped  the  best  designs  and  enterprises  of  mere  talent, 
that  his  name  will  ever  be  most  vividly  associated.  It  is  not 
so  much  with  his  zealous  inquiries  for  and  happy  discovery 
of  the  vertebral  column  of  his  Megalichthys,  as  with  its  scales, 
that  his  brightening  fame  as  a  Palaeontologist  will,  in  the  chro- 
nicles of  the  Devonian  history,  be  associated.  And  yet  his 
riches,  in  this  instance,  are  the  reward  of  the  efforts  of  the 
diligent,  painstaking  student,  in  an  organic  alliance  of  method 
with  the  profound,  subtle  promptings  of  philosophic  intellect. 
What  to  the  eye  of  another,  whose  soul  had  not  been  so  ex- 
quisitely moulded  unto  fine  issues,  seemed  to  be  but  oyster- 
shells,  where  such  shells  had  never  been,  were,  in  the  clear, 
quick  light  of  his  subtle  intelligence,  at  all  times  under  law  to 
the  discipline  of  labour,  the  mailed  panoply  of  a  vertebrate 
animal,  hitherto  unknown  to  man. 

With  no  portions  of  Mr  Duns'  Memoir  have  we  more  full 
and  cordial  sympathy  than  those  in  which  he  illustrates  the 
upright  character  of  his  subject  as  a  Christian  minister  and  a 
Presbyterian  churchman.  And  in  this  we  feel  the  power  of 
his  own  earnest  beliefs  and  valid  perception  of  the  true  springs 
of  Christian  excellence.  To  a  mind  so  simple,  upright,  and 
searching  as  Dr  Fleming's,  Divine  truth,  in  a  state  of  isola- 
tion from  man's  practical  faculties,  could  not  but  be  regarded 
as  high  treason  to  the  authority  and  love  of  God  in  bestowing 
it.  As  a  churchman,  accordingly,  he  uniformly  acknowledged 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  as  well  in  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  and  discharge  of  the  duties  involved  in  the  membership 
of  the  visible  Church,  as  in  the  more  retired  and  isolated 
communion  of  the  believer  with  his  Lord.  Equally  in  Bres- 
say,  Flisk,  and  Clackmannan,  he  honoured  his  own  convic- 
tions in  acknowledging  the  Christian  rights  of  the  people. 
It  was  accordingly  in  no  idle  words  of  a  flimsy  superficial  sen- 
timent that  he  wrote  to  Dr  Neill  a  letter,  containing  the 
words,  "I  am  ready  to  rally  round  the  Covenanters  of  1841, 
as  I  think  I  would  have  done  in  the  days  of  Charles,  and  I  look 
for  the  same  happy  issue."  He  never  had  a  doubt  regarding  the 
truth  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  visible  Church, 
and  would,  with  all  the  strong  sensitiveness  of  a  thoroughly  well- 
balanced  mind,  have  recoiled  from  any  such  astute  mysticism 
as,  while  admitting  that  "  Christ  is  the  head  of  every  man,'' 
and  gives  laws  to  his  followers  for  their  personal  conduct, 
doubts  or  denies  that  the  visible,  palpable,  continuous  organ- 
ism of  the  Church,  which  has  no  warrant  for  its  existence  ex- 
cept in  the  revealed  will  of  Christ,  as  a  King,  is  not  the  in- 
telligible subject  of  his  royal  authority.  In  1843,  therefore, 
when  the  National  Church  of  Scotland,  after  a  long  season  of 
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conflict,  was  broken  in  twain,  Dr  Fleming  unhesitatingly  avowed 
his  practical  belief  in  the  Church's  independence  of  human  sta- 
tute and  authority,  by  entering  the  ranks  of  the  Free  Church. 
"  My  reasons,"  said  he,  in  the  same  letter  from  which  we  have 
already  quoted,  "  seem  to  myself  perfectly  conclusive,  and  as 
they  have  been  entertained  by  me  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
perhaps  the  force  of  habit  may  be  exerting  some  influence." 

And  what  can  be  more  truly  instructive,  as  shedding  light 
on  the  reality  of  the  great  principles  so  fully  vindicated  by  ar- 
gumentative exposition  and  personal  sacrifice,  than  to  hear  a 
voice,  so  clear  and  certain  in  its  accents,  issuing  from  the  calm 
seclusion  of  the  old  monastic  courts  of  King's  College  ?  It  is  not 
now,  in  1843,  in  Old  Aberdeen,  as  when  the  assembled  bishops, 
in  a  day  of  trial,  "  spak  naething."  The  one  man  there,  of 
European  renown  as  an  expounder  of  high  scientific  truths, 
was  ready  to  speak  and  to  suff'er  in  vindication  of  the  prero- 
gatives of  the  King  of  Zion,  and  the  liberties  of  his  Church  on 
earth.  A  lively  instance  this,  most  assuredly,  of  the  action  of 
a  simple  and  sincere  soul,  in  submission  to  the  authority  of 
truth  and  righteousness ! 

In  the  month  of  August  1845,  Dr  Fleming  was  appointed, 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  that  met  at 
Inverness,  to  the  Chair  of  Natural  Science,  in  the  New  College, 
Edinburgh  ;  and  in  the  following  November  commenced  those 
labours,  which  he  prosecuted  until  his  death,  with  an  amount 
of  energy  and  skill,  such  as  had  been  seldom  if  ever  displayed 
by  any  expounder  of  the  Natural  Sciences  in  this  or  any  other 
country. 

Entering  on  his  duties  with  precise  conceptions  of  the 
special  relation  of  the  true  philosophy  of  nature  to  the  truths 
and  ends  of  Natural  Theology,  his  design  from  the  beginning, 
and  his  constant  efl'ort  to  the  close  of  his  public  work,  was  to 
promote  such  a  culture  of  the  eye  and  understanding  in  his 
pupils,  as  would  enable  them  to  see  facts  as  they  really  are, 
judge  accurately  of  their  mutual  relations,  and  estimate  the 
precise  value  of  every  special  explanation  of  their  doctrinal 
import.  Reverentially  acknowledging  the  common  origin  of 
creation  and  redemption  in  the  grace  of  God,  he  regarded  the 
chastened  and  disciplined  study  of  the  works  of  Christ's  hands, 
as  peculiarly  cognate  to  the  prayerful  interpretation  of  Christ'^ 
life  and  words.  Remembering  the  service  demanded  by  the 
Redeemer  from  the  visible  world,  in  the  conception  and  ex- 
pression of  his  divine  parables,  and  the  peculiarly  marked 
relations  in  which  he  stood,  while  on  earth,  to  that  world  as 
its  Lord,  in  his  divine  miracles,  his  methods  of  interpreting  it 
were  penetrated  by  a  spirit  in  which  gratitude  and  admiration 
were  finely  blended  with  fear  and  a  sound  mind.     And  thus, 
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the  same  temper,  so  widely  different  from  a  cold  dreary  theism 
on  the  one  hand,  or  a  sickly  semi-pantheism  on  the  other,  he 
endeavoured  to  communicate  in  his  teaching  as  the  guide  and 
auxiliary  to  a  sound  philosophy  of  nature.  Thus,  also,  in 
indicating  the  higher  relations  of  his  course,  he  naturally  was 
led  to  use  the  following  most  memorable  words,  "  Such  a  course 
would  supply  to  the  divinity  student,  the  place  of  classes  of  Mi- 
neralogy and  Geology,  Phytology  and  Zoology,  and  constitute  a 
theological  commentary  on  the  earth,  its  contents,  and  inhabi- 
tants." And  supposing  that  he  had  done  no  more  than  to 
present  to  the  Church  of  Christ  a  novel  conception  of  Natural 
Science  in  its  highest  relations,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
form  too  high  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  service 
done  to  Theological  Science  and  education.  In  that  vivid 
conception  of  the  "  religious  meanings  in  the  forms 
of  nature,"  the  power  of  which  had  asserted  so  great  sove- 
reignty over  his  entire  intellect,  there  was  nothing  whatever 
of  vague,  inexplicable  sentiment.  As  often  as  he  spoke,  for 
example,  of  the  beauty  of  colour,  form,  or  the  disposition  of 
parts  in  any  organism, — when,  for  instance,  in  the  opening 
year,  he  was  greeted  by  the  early  blossoms  of  one  of  his  greatest 
floral  favourites,  the  winter  Aconite  {Aconitum  Napellus),  and 
as  he  stood  in  calm  admiration  of  its  simple  beauty,  quietly 
remarked,  "  that's  an  old  friend  of  mine,"  he  unconsciously 
associated  it  with  high  truths  of  divine  order,  intended  to 
cultivate  the  reflective  faculties  and  purify  the  hearts  of  men. 
Of  his  teaching,  accordingly,  as  a  Professor,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  all  the  tendencies  were  of  the  most  valuable 
kind.  It  was  simple,  direct,  manly.  Even  in  his  sometimes 
almost  mischievous  demolition  of  a  theory,  his  heartiness  of 
denunciation,  scorn  of  pretension,  and  caustic  sneer  at  well- 
satisfied  ignorance,  bore  witness  to  his  own  transparency  of 
character,  and  jealous  regard  for  the  honour  due  to  truth.  He 
clearly  comprehended  his  trust ; 

"  And  to  the  same 
Kept  faithful  with  a  singleness  of  aim." 

In  his  correspondence  with  scientific  friends,  of  which  Mr 
Duns  has  been  able  to  give  little  more  than  what  tends  to 
excite  a  demand  for  the  many  e(iually  interesting  letters  that 
must  be  still  in  the  hands  of  his  friends,  that  universality  of 
mind,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  receives  manifold 
illustrations.  The  recognition  of  his  claims  to  honour  and 
fame  had  advanced  slowly,  though  steadily,  from  year  to  year. 
On  his  shield  he  bore  the  marks  of  several  rough  encounters 
in  which,  if  not  in  every  case,  clearly  establishing  his  full  right 
to  victory,  he  left  no  great  desire  behind  him  in  his  antagonists 
to  meet  him  again  on  the  same  field.     How  pleasant  it  is  to 
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read  all  those  letters,  in  which  men  greatly  eminent  in  their 
respective  spheres  of  work,  fully  acknowledge  his  high  services, 
and  ask  for  his  advice  or  co-operation  !  In  Buckland,  Kirby, 
Lyell,  Sedgwick,  Murchison,  Man  tell,  Forbes,  Hope,  Yarrell, 
and  William  Thomson,  he  met  with  the  most  cordial  appre- 
ciation of  what  he  was,  what  he  had  done,  and  what  he  might 
be  expected  to  do.  In  nothing,  however,  did  the  greatness  of 
his  character  more  fully  display  itself  than  in  the  simple  frank- 
ness with  which  he  met  their  approaches,  and  the  entire  free- 
dom from  everything  resembling  personal  vanity  that  charac- 
terises his  entire  intercourse  with  them.  A  centre  of  genuine 
interest  to  all  the  most  influential  minds  in  the  scientific  world, 
he  nevertheless  maintained  his  noble  simplicity  of  purpose 
and  manly  independence.  Flattery  was  perhaps  the  only  evil 
in  human  intercourse  of  which  he  entertained  serious  dread. 
He  spoke  always  as  he  believed,  and  he  honoured  those  most 
who  did  the  same. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  the  close  of  these  remarks.  Mr  Duns, 
to  whom  the  friends  of  Dr  Fleming  and  Natural  Science  owe 
a  large  debt  of  gratitude  for  his  Memoir,  and  the  loving  spirit 
in  which  he  has  written  it,  informs  us  towards  the  end  of  his 
work  that  he  has  not  named  all  Dr  Fleming's  contributions 
to  science,  but  has  been  guided  in  his  choice  by  what  seemed 
to  him  illustrative  of  his  special  attainments.  At  the  same 
time,  he  emphatically  mentions  the  last  work  of  any  size  pub- 
lished in  the  lifetime  of  its  author, — "  The  Temperature  of 
the  Seasons" — as  not  so  generally  known  as  it  ought  to  be, 
adding,  "  I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  any  volume  in 
the  popular  literature  of  science,  on  the  same  subject,  so  admir- 
ably fitted  to  convey  information  to  non-scientific  writers,  on 
matters  that  pass  under  their  notice  every  day,  and  to  beguile 
the  young  to  the  study  of  phenomena  of  great  interest,  and 
which  are  sure  to  give  a  taste  for  observing  nature." 

In  this  opinion,  we  are  sure,  every  admirer  of  Dr  Fleming, 
and  friend  of  youthful  education,  will  most  cordially  concur. 
Of  all  his  writings,  this  one,  in  point  of  style,  is  the  most 
attractive.  In  no  small  degree  he  seems  to  have  relaxed  the 
rather  unnatural  restraint  habitually  put  upon  himself  in 
everything  approaching  to  a  deliberate  use  of  poetical  senti- 
ment and  diction,  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  scientific 
truth.  As  a  school  book  it  would,  we  believe,  greatly  aid  in 
i5ubstituting  a  more  simple  and  natural  method  of  teaching  the 
meaning  of  natural  phenomena  than  some  of  the  works  now 
used  for  that  purpose.  His  finely-disciplined  eye,  in  seeiiig 
what  he  looked  at — his  lively  vein  of  homely  thought  and 
application,  with  his  ever  wakeful  humour,  which  come  into 
prominent  view  throughout  this  volume, — convey  perhaps  the 
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most  finished  picture  of  his  mind  that  we  have  left  to  us  in 
any  of  his  works. 

Under  the  growing  influence  of  the  solemn  feeling  that  the 
shadows  of  evening  were  deepening  around  his  daily  path,  he 
used  to  speak  of  finishing  certain  works,  of  which  he  had  the 
materials;  he  also,  in  words  distinctly  anticipating  his  decease, 
would  occasionally,  in  a  spirit  of  deep  sadness,  forecast  the 
future  fortunes  of  his  class,  fearing  lest  the  Church,  through  a 
mistaken  sense  of  duty  or  feeble  faith,  should  decline  to  carry 
on  the  work  which  he  had  so  anxiously  begun,  and  in  the 
power  of  which,  to  impart  a  peculiarly  valuable  culture  to  its 
future  ministers,  he  had  an  unwavering  confidence.  But  he  is 
now  at  rest  from  laborious  toil :  he  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of 
saddening  care.  He  departed  this  life  on  the  18th  November 
1857. 

In  parting  with  Mr  Duns — whose  services  to  truth  in  the 
publication  of  this  volume,  we  trust,  will  be  acknowledged  by 
Buch  a  rapid  and  increasing  sale  as  will  allow  an  opportunity 
of  speedily  issuing  a  second  edition — we  would  recommend  to 
him  an  enlargement  of  the  Memoir,  and  its  publication  in  a 
separate  form.  Among  his  scientific  friends,  there  are  many 
who  will  gladly  supply  him  with  additional  materials,  in  the 
shape  both  of  letters  and  personal  reminiscences.  By  what  he 
has  already  done,  he  has  shewn  that,  in  alliance  with  such  a 
faithful  delineation  of  Dr  Fleming's  personal  character  as  will 
prove  a  boon  to  those  who  loved  him,  he  is  fully  able  to  pro- 
duce such  a  record  of  the  history  ot  the  Natural  Sciences  in 
Great  Britain,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  as  will  prove  a  lasting 
monument  to  him  of  whose  high  design  and  noble  spirit,  from 
the  beginning  of  life  onward  to  its  close,  we  may  not  unsuit- 
ably use  the  words  of  England's  greatest  philosophic  poet : — 

•'  We  men,  who  in  our  morn  of  youth  defied 
The  elements,  must  vanish  ; — be  it  so ! 
Enough  if  something  from  our  hands  have  power 
To  live,  and  act,  and  serve  the  future  hour ; 
And  if  as  tow'rd  the  silent  touib  we  go 

Through  love,  through  hope,  through  faith's  transcendent  power, 
We  feel  that  we  are  greater  than  we  know." 


Art.  VI. — The  Healing  Art  the  Right  Hand  of  the  Church  ; 
or  Practical  Medicine  an  essential  Element  of  the  Christian 
System.  By  Therapeutes.  Edinburgh :  Sutherland  and 
Knox.      London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.     1859. 

When  a  long-forgotten  or  ill-understood  truth  of  the  Bible  at 
length  arrests  the  attention  of  some  diligent  student,  he  would 
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lie  od  to  be  a  very  cautious  as  well  as  a  very  pious  man  to 
prevent  his  making  too  much  of  his  supposed  discovery.  The 
temptation  in  such  a  case  is  to  be  so  engrossed  with  the  new- 
found truth  or  the  new-found  aspect  of  an  old  truth,  that  it 
overtops  and  overshadows  every  other  portion  of  the  Book  of 
God.  The  discoverer  feels  as  if  injustice  had  been  done  to  the 
view  which  has  burst  on  his  mind  with  all  the  brightness  and 
beauty  of  a  new  revelation,  and  he  is  determined  that  the 
Church  shall  not  be  permitted  any  longer  to  neglect  or  forget 
his  favourite.  All  this  zeal  would  be  right  and  laudable  were 
it  exhibited  with  due  regard  to  other  parts  of  the  Christian 
system,  but  the  danger  here  is,  that  the  new-found  doctrine 
shall  be  regarded  as  everything,  and  all  else  the  Bible  teaches 
be  treated  as  comparatively  nothing. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  theory  or  the  avowal  of  the  advo- 
cate of  the  new  view,  but  it  is  the  practical  eifect  of  it,  and 
is  virtually  the  teaching  of  the  new  expounder  ;  for  everything 
else  is  thrown  into  the  back-ground,  that  the  grand  discovery 
may  have  the  place  of  pre-eminence.  Even  when  matters  are 
not  carried  to  this  extravagant  length,  there  is  the  tendency 
to  give  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  importance  of  the  long- 
neglected  fragment  of  truth  now  brought  to  light ;  and  if  wise 
men  are  not  employed  in  dealing  with  it,  and  careful  that 
strict  justice  be  done  to  the  whole  subject,  this  view  or  dogma, 
whatever  it  may  be,  will  be  set  on  a  pedestal  as  much  too 
high  as  the  place  it  formerly  occupied  was  too  obscure  and 
unnoticed. 

These  remarks  have  been  occasioned  by  the  perusal  of  the 
volume  before  us.  We  do  not  say  that  the  author — evidently 
a  pious  and  studious  man — would  ignore  all  scripture  but 
that  which  bears  on  the  duty  of  healing  the  sick,  or  that  he 
would  deny  the  importance  of  other  teachings  of  Divine  reve- 
lation, but  he  is  so  earnest  in  the  enforcement  and  illustration 
of  this  one  thing,  that  he  seems  to  forget  the  subordinate  place 
which  the  healing  of  bodily  diseases  must  hold  in  the  remedial 
system  unfolded  in  the  Bible,  where  the  salvation  of  the  souls 
of  men  must  be  the  first  and  grand  object.  Happily  we  do 
not  need  to  advocate  the  value  of  the  soul  by  depreciating  the 
body  ;  neither  are  we  to  claim  for  our  temporal  interests 
equality  with  our  spiritual.  We  have  only  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  soul  and  the  body  constitute  the  man,  and  that  the 
Author  of  our  being,  who  is  also  the  Author  of  the  Bible, 
contemplates  in  that  revelation  the  whole  of  our  complex 
nature,  and  deals  appropriately  and  mercifully  with  us,  as 
partakers  of  a  sinful  nature,  and  as  inhabiting  diseased  and 
mortal  bodies. 

There  is  much  in  this  volume  of  which  we  cordially  approve, 
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and  we  accord  to  the  learned  author  the  praise  of  great  in- 
dustry and  research.  His  is  no  hasty  production,  for  he  has 
been  long  preparing  materials  for  it,  and  fortifies  and  illus- 
trates his  views  by  many  apt  quotations,  gathered  from  va- 
rious sources,  and  evincing  an  extent  of  reading  honourable  to 
him,  both  as  a  student  of  general  literature  and  as  a  member 
of  the  medical  profession  ;  for  to  that  profession,  we  presume, 
both  from  his  pseudonym  and  from  internal  evidence,  the 
author  belongs. 

The  portion  of  the  work  of  Therapeutes,  in  regard  to  which 
we  are  happy  to  agree  with  him,  we  need  not  dwell  upon,  and 
we  must  confine  our  attention  chiefly  to  sentiments  and  reason- 
ings to  which  we  are  compelled  to  demur.  This,  though 
apparently  an  ungracious  task,  is  really  the  kindest  and 
wisest.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  author  himself  has  too 
much  reverence  for  truth,  and  too  sincere  submission  of  heart 
to  the  dictates  of  Divine  revelation,  to  wish  that  any  of  his 
conclusions  should  be  maintained  by  any  other  means  than  a 
fair  exegesis  of  those  passages  of  holy  writ  to  which  he  refers, 
and  on  which  he  founds  the  leading  argument  of  his  book.  If 
his  interpretation  of  texts,  or  his  practical  deductions  from 
them,  will  not  stand  the  test  of  sound  criticism,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  he  will  feel  obliged  to  any  one  who  may  assist  in 
unfolding  the  truth.  He  is  surely  too  much  of  the  Christian 
to  be  offended  by  a  friendly  attempt  to  expose  the  fallacy  of 
any  of  his  reasonings,  and  to  state  objections  to  his  con- 
clusions. 

We  would  premise  only  one  remark  more  before  proceeding 
with  our  critique,  namely,  that  even  truth  itself  may  be  so 
advocated  as  to  involve  something  akin  to  error  ;  for  if  any  one 
truth  be  misplaced,  some  other  truth  must  be  displaced,  its 
relations  deranged,  the  proportions  of  the  system  of  truth 
marred,  and  the  order,  according  to  which  the  truths  in  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  arranged,  violated  ;  and  wso  evil  is  done.  Wish- 
ing to  do  all  possible  justice  to  the  author,  we  quote  his  own 
words  as  to  the  character  of  his  book :  "  The  specific  aim  of 
the  Essay  is  to  ascertain  what  data  are  furnished  by  Scripture 
to  warrant  the  recognition  of  scientific  and  practical  medicine 
as  an  essential  element  of  the  Christian  system,  an  indispen- 
sable agency  in  the  activity  which  the  church  is  called  on  to 
sustain  in  the  world."  Perhaps  some  readers  may  not  at  first 
catch,  even  from  this  explicit  statement,  the  real  characteris- 
tics of  the  system  of  Therapeutes,  as  distinguished  from  cur- 
rent opinions  and  practices.  The  author's  main  position  is, 
that  the  practice  of  medicine  is  as  much  the  work  of  the 
Christian  church  as  the  preaching  of  the  gospel ;  that  the  cure 
of  diseases  is  as  essentially  a  branch  of  the  church's  activity 
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as  the  cure  of  souls.  In  short,  that  "  the  therapeutical  element" 
— the  practice  of  the  healing  art — is  "  the  complement  of  the 
Christian  ministry." 

We  do  not  wonder  that  the  author  anticipates  adverse  criti- 
cism, and  is  prepared  for  it ;  but  we  wish  for  his  own  sake 
that  he  had  not  described  those  from  whom  that  criticism 
may  emanate,  as  occupying  "a  position"  which  is  not  a  trust- 
worthy stand-point  from  which  to  direct  a  just  criticism  of  the 
views  presented'' — p.  10.  He  would  thus  virtually  set  aside 
as  worthless  and  one-sided,  whatever  may  be  alleged  against 
his  views,  because  proceeding  from  those  who  oppose  those 
views  !  Did  it  not  occur  to  Therapeutes  that  their  views  are 
not  more  opposed  to  his,  than  his  to  theirs?  and  that  if  "the 
adherents  of  the  prevalent  ecclesiastical  systems"  are  disqua- 
lified by  their  position  "for  just  criticism''  upon  his  essay,  his 
antagonism  to  those  systems  as  much  "  violates  the  integrity" 
of  his  strictures  upon  them  ?  The  ground  of  objection  to  those 
adherents  of  prevalent  systems  is  that  they  are  guilty  of  the 
"  total  neglect  and  oblivion  of  one  of  the  fundamental  ordi- 
nances, plainly  enunciated  by  the  Divine  Founder  of  the  order 
which  they  profess  to  follow."  Now  this  is  the  very  point  in 
dispute.  The  author  maintains,  and  we  deny,  that  the  practice 
of  medicine  is  "  one  of  the  fundamental  ordinances"  of  the 
church.  He  asserts,  and  we  deny,  that  this  doctrine  is  "plainly 
enunciated  by  the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity ;"  for  if  it 
be  so  plainly  enunciated,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  it  was 
never  found  out  till  Therapeutes  discovered  it,  and  now  for 
the  first  time  publishes  it  to  the  world. 

We  have  not  failed  to  remark  the  modest  terms  the  author 
employs  as  to  the  spirit  of  his  essay,  and  we  would  most 
readily  grant  him  the  indulgence  he  bespeaks,  when  he  pro- 
fesses his  wish  "to  be  thought  rather  to  propound  than  to 
assert,  or  as  Lightfoot  has  it,  when  discoursing  on  the  healing 
properties  of  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  *  In  this  matter  I  had 
rather  learn  thar  dogmatise.'"* — P.  10.  We  must  say,  how- 
ever, that  had  Therapeutes  not  informed  uS  of  our  mistake,  we 
should  have  read  his  work  as  containing  as  much  confident 
assertion,  as  little  respect  for  men  otherwise  minded,  and  as 
strongly  expressed  dogmatism,  as  any  treatise  of  equal  size  we 
are  acquainted  with. 

*  As  our  author  frequently,  in  the  course  of  his  volume,  refers  to  Lightfoot, 
it  may  be  as  well  here,  and  once  for  all,  to  state  what  weight  we  deem  it  right 
to  attach  to  the  opinions  of  that  great  Hebrew  scholar.  "Lightfoot's  exercita- 
tions  partake  largely  of  the  unsatisfactoriness,  and  even  silliness  of  rabbinical 
learning,  to  which  he  attached  more  importance  than  he  ought,  in  interpreting 
the  New  Testament." — See  Orme's  Bibliotheca  Biblica,  Art.  Lightfoot.  Among 
his  controversial  works  was  one  under  the  title  of  "  A  Battell  with  a  wasp's  nest." 
London,  1649. 
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We  confess  that  we  listen  with  very  grave  suspicions  when 
an  author  demands,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  acceptance  of  his 
views,  that  we  "  completely  ignore  the  accepted  ecclesiastical 
systems,  doctrinal  as  well  as  practical,  and  return  de  novo  to 
the  warrant  of  the  Scriptures."  8uch  demands,  at  any  rate, 
put  us  on  our  guard,  and  brace  us  up  to  a  rigid  scrutiny 
of  the  reasons  for  so  sweeping  an  overturn  of  existing 
beliefs  and  practices ;  and  we  shall  certainly  not  admit 
without  satisfactory  evidence,  that  "the  Scripture  record 
gives  to  the  work  of  healing  that  position  of  pre-eminence 
in  the  Christian  system  which  is  now  claimed  for  it."     (P. 

The  author  in  his  preface  assumes,  that  "  imperfect  views  of 
the  healing  works  of  Christ,  and  of  his  general  character  as 
healer,  have  been  entertained  and  inculcated,  and  are  still 
practically  sanctioned  by  all  sections  of  the  Christian  church;" 
and  he  speaks  of,  the  oblivion  into  which  this  great  department 
of  the  church's  work  has  been  allowed  to  fall."  (P.  15.)  Such 
being  the  questions  at  issue,  it  is  plain,  either  that  "  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Christian  church  "  have  been  theoretically  and 
practically  in  the  dark  in  regard  to  an  essential  part  of  the 
church's  work,  or  Therapeutes  has  asserted  more  than  he 
can  prove. 

It  is  not  that  we  decline  to  reconsider  long-cherished  and 
generally-admitted  principles,  with  a  view  to  our  attaining  a 
clearer  knowledge  of  them  or  a  more  consistent  and  practical 
grasp  of  them  ;  but  it  is  rather  too  late  to  come  with  a  requi- 
sition so  sweeping  and  revolutionary  as  that  of  our  author, 
and  therefore,  before  we  "  ignore  the  accepted  ecclesiastical 
systems,  doctrinal  as  well  as  practical,"  we  beg  leave  to  pause, 
and  must  examine  what  Therapeutes  has  to  offer  us  in  the 
room  of  the  systems  he  would  so  unceremoniously  explode. 

Let  us,  then,  inquire  what  are  his  views,  and  by  what  rea- 
Eonings  and  proofs  he  supports  them.  We  must  begin  with 
his  preface,  for  there  he  unfolds  the  design  of  his  book,  and 
that  will  conduct  us  to  the  details  and  conclusions  presented 
to  our  notice.  He  tells  us  that  his  attention  was  first  directed 
to  the  subject  twelve  years  ago,  and  soon  "  the  appalling  reali- 
ties which  attend  upon  disease,  and  the  position  occupied 
by  those  specially  devoted  to  the  cure  of  the  sick,  suggested 
some  difficult  questions."  Among  these  questions  was  the 
following  : — 

*'  How  is  it  that,  while  there  is  a  profession  recognised  as  specially 
set  apart  by  Divine  a/uihority  to  apply  the  blessings  of  tlie  gospel  of 
Christ  to  the  miseries  of  humanity,  the  victims  of  the  fruit  of  sui,  on 
whom  Christ  himself  and  his  first  followers  bestowed  peculiar  care, 
giving  them  a  place  as  special  objects  of  his  mission,  should  now  be 
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left,  as  mere  mercantile  material,  in  the  hands  of  the  professors  of 
healing?"     (Pref.,  p.  iv.) 

The  words  above  cited,  which  we  have  printed  in  italics, 
furnish  the  key,  we  think,  to  whatever  in  the  book  is  most 
objectionable,  for  in  them  lurks  the  fallacy  which  vitiates  the 
whole  of  the  reasoning  founded  upon  it.  If  we  mistake  not 
the  author's  meaning,  his  idea  is,  that  the  "  profession,  set  apart 
by  Divine  authority  to  apply  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ  to  the  miseries  of  humanity,"'  ought  to  include  the 
medical  profession  as  well  as  the  ministerial  ;  for  his  com- 
plaint is,  that  the  servants  of  Christ  have  confined  their  atten- 
tion to  the  spiritual  wants  of  men,  leaving  the  cure  of  disease 
as  "  mere  mercantile  material "  in  the  hands  of  professional 
physicians  and  surgeons. 

Without  at  present  entering  further  into  this  point,  which 
will  come  up  again  afterwards,  we  must  state,  in  passing,  that  we 
were  startled,  in  reading  the  preface,  with  some  very  question- 
able assertions,  which,  if  true  in  some  particular  instances, 
cannot  be  accepted  as  true  on  any  large  scale  or  according  to 
general  experience.  We  shall  merely  quote  a  sentence  or  two 
of  this  kind,  with  the  remark,  that  they  served  to  put  us  on 
our  guard,  at  the  very  outset,  against  the  rash  and  one-sided 
statements  of  Therapeutes. 

"  Practitioners  of  medicine  in  general  are  engrossed  by  the  urgent 
necessities  of  their  vocation  as  a  mere  secular  calling,  and  they  who 
have  opportunity  for  scientific  inquiry  are  too  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  observation  of  material  conditions  and  secondary  causes.  Minis- 
ters of  religion,  again,  altogether  ignore  the  physical  interests  of 
humanity  as  beneath  their  sphere  of  operation,  and  rather  repress 
investigation  on  the  subject  of  disease,  taking  refuge  in  an  unrea- 
soning appeal  to  the  will  of  God,  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  all  events." 
(Pref,  p.  V.) 

It  is  here  assumed  that  the  practice  of  medicine  is  noty 
that  is,  ought  7iot  to  he  a  mere  secular  calling  ;  and  the  author 
afterwards  attempts  to  prove  this  position  :•  we  shall  see  with 
what  success.  The  latter  part  of  the  paragraph  now  quoted,  as  to 
ministers  of  religion  altogether  ignoring  the  physical  interests 
of  humanity,  sounds  more  like  the  utterance  of  an  ill-natured 
libeller,  than  the  sober  and  cautious  opinion  of  a  lover  of 
truth. 

Therapeutes  having  set  himself,  he  tells  us,  to  seek  a  solu- 
tion of  the  difiicult  questions  which  had  troubled  him,  "at 
last,  after  much  cogitation  and  inquiry,"  that  solution  "  was 
found  fully  developed  in  the  Scriptures."  The  volume  before 
us  is  the  result  of  the  discoveries  so  made.  "  The  partial  views 
which  pervaded  the   medical  profession,    and  the   deformed 
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ecclesiastical  notions  which  had  overlaid  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
and  were  made  to  stand  aside,  and  the  experience  of  the  devout 
intellectual  Pascal  was  realised,  "  En  Jesus  Christ  tous  les  con- 
tradictions sont  accord^es."  (Pref.,  p.  v.)  The  author  seems 
aware,  and  we  respect  his  candour  for  the  admission,  that  the 
views  presented,  and  the  issues  to  which  they  lead,  are  alto- 
gether so  strange  and  foreign  to  the  prevalent  current  of  reli- 
gious thought  and  action  in  these  days,  that  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  welcomed,  or  to  excite  general  interest."  (Pref, 
p.  vi.) 

We  must  now  lay  before  our  readers  a  pretty  long  paragraph, 
which  unfolds  some  of  the  author's  views  : — 

"  There  is  a  large  and  increasing  proportion  of  the  truly  earnest 
followers  of  Christ  who  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that 
these  late  days  call  for  a  searching  test  and  trial  of  all  ecclesiastical 
machinery.  They  believe  that  the  great  commission  which  the 
church  lias  received  has  been  as  yet  only  very  partially  fulfiUe-J,  and 
that  she  sustains  but  a  small  measure  of  that  Divine  efi'ectiveness 
which  her  origin,  and  the  occasion  for  her  existence,  warrant  us  to 
expect.  Intended  as  she  was,  to  be  the  channel  for  the  communica- 
tion and  sustained  operation  of  that  galvanism  of  heaven,  which  alone 
can  vivify,  and  enlighten,  and  purify  the  dead,  the  dark,  and  the  cor- 
rupt elements  of  humanity,  she  has  failedjto  accomplish  her  Divinely 
appointed  destiny  ;  while  she  ought,  as  the  embodiment  of  her  Divine 
Master,  to  speak  as  He  did,  '  with  authority,'  and  to  exert  a  positive 
influence  for  good  throughout  the  whole  range  of  human  interests — 
embracing  under  her  benign  sway,  at  once  the  concerns  of  the  life 
that  now  is,  and  those  of  that  which  is  to  come — the  Church  has 
fallen  to  a  low  place  among  the  agencies  which  are  operating  on,  and 
moulding  the  destiny  of  the  "masses  of  humanity.  Some,  however, 
may  be  found  who  do  not  recognise  the  shortcomings  of  the  church, 
and  are  content  with  her  present  condition  ;  for  such  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  adduce  reasons  in  proof  of  the  fact  of  failure.  The 
author  believes  that  the  fact  must  be  patent  to  every  accurate  obser- 
ver of  the  state  of  society  in  Christendom;  and  this  essay  is  written 
in  vindication  of  his  belief,  that  the  lamentable  inefficiency  of  existing 
church  organizations  has  arisen  from,  and  still  depends  upon,  the  ne- 
glect of  the  simplest  and  most  precious  of  all  the  rules  ever  given  for 
human  guidance,  viz.  : — to  do  wliat  Jesus  did,  and  to  do  what  He  com- 
mands^     (Pp.  15-17.J 

Our  remarks  on  this  passage  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible- 
To  say  all  that  it  suggests  would  fill  many  pages. 

1 .  If  by  "  the  searching  test  and  trial  of  all  ecclesiastical 
machinery,"  the  author  means  that  we  must  examine  every- 
thing in  the  light  of  the  law  and  the  testimony,  that  is  nothing 
more  than  sincere  Christians  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing ; 
and  the  general  strain  of  pulpit  teaching  is  decidedly  to  that 
eflfect.     But  if  the  author  thinks  that  all  our  habits  of  think- 
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ing  and  acting,  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  are  to  be  treated  with 
suspicion,  and  that  we  are  to  test  and  try  the  whole  over 
again,  under  the  impression  that  all  is  wrong,  we  protest 
against  the  procedure  altogether  ;  and  we  do  not  believe  that 
a  "  large  and  increasing  proportion  of  the  truly  earnest  fol- 
lowers of  Christ"  are  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  such 
a  *'  test  and  trial"  is  called  for. 

2.  The  second  sentence  asserts  that  "  the  great  commission 
which  the  church  has  received,  has  been  as  yet  only  partially 
fulfilled."  We  know  no  Christian  people,  and  no  Christian 
church,  disposed  to  deny  that  "  the  great  commission,"  "  Go 
ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature," 
is  lamentably  far  from  being  yet  fulfilled.  This  only  proves, 
that  hitherto  the  church  has  been  weak  and  ineffective — a 
small  minority,  in  fact,  operating  on  a  mass  much  greater  than 
itself — a  little  leaven  hid  in  three  measures  of  meal.  But 
Therapeutes  elsewhere  uses  the  phrase,  "  the  great  commis- 
sion," as  including  the  healing  of  the  sick,  and  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel ;  and  maintains  that  the  church  has  been  ineffec- 
tive, because  she  has,  practically,  left  out  one-half  of  the  com- 
mission. We  shall  come  to  that  again,  and  here  merely  state 
the  author's  opinion. 

3.  Towards  the  close  of  the  next  sentence, — a  very  long  one — 
the  author  says,  "  The  church  has  fallen  to  a  low  place  among 
the  agencies  which  are  operating  on  and  moulding  the  desti- 
nies of  the  masses  of  humanity."  Here  we  remark,  that  it  is 
scarcely  fair  or  candid  to  speak  of  the  church  having  "  fallen 
to  a  low  place,"  in  the  sense  indicated  ;  for,  if  she  is  low  at 
present,  she  was  never  higher  at  any  period  of  her  history. 
Will  Therapeutes  inform  us  at  what  epoch  the  church  occu- 
pied the  high  place  from  which  she  is  now  fallen  ?  We  are 
assured  he  cannot ;  but,  passing  this  as  a  mere  turn  of  a  sen- 
tence not  to  be  rigidly  "  tested,"  we  deny  altogether  that  the 
church  occupies  a  low  place  among  the  agencies  to  which  the 
author  refers.  We  maintain  that  the  church  is  the  main- 
spring of  all  these  agencies  that  are  ".operating  on  and 
moulding  the  destiny  of  the  masses  of  humanity."  If  Thera- 
peutes alleges  that  our  missionary  and  other  agencies  are  not 
the  church,  we  tell  him  this  is  a  quibble  rather  than  an  argu- 
ment. These  societies  are  not  the  church  as  a  separate  organi- 
zation, but  their  constituents  and  supporters  are  the  members 
of  the  church.  It  is  the  zeal,  liberality,  enterprise,  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  church,  that  equips  and  sends  forth  the  mis- 
sionary, prints  and  circulates  the  Bibles,  sows  broadcast  the 
leaves  of  the  Tract  by  millions,  and  has  not  quite  reglected  to 
add  the  resources  of  the  healing  art,  to  the  list  of  agencies 
bearing  on  the  world's  regeneration.     These  agencies  need  only 
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to  be  multiplied  and  extended  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
church,  and  borne  on  the  church's  prayers,  to  effect  the  glorious 
purposes  embraced  in  the  Saviour's  "great  commission''  to 
his  apostles. 

4.  The  last  remark  we  can  afford  to  make  on  the  words 
above  cited,  refers  to  the  closing  portion  of  them.  We  must 
not  be  among  the  "  accurate  observers  "  the  author  speaks  of, 
for  we  have  failed  to  perceive  that  "  the  lamentable  inefficiency 
of  existing  church  organizations  has  arisen  from  the  neglect  of 
the  simplest  and  most  precious  of  all  the  rules  ever  given  for 
human  guidance, — viz.,  to  do  what  Jesus  did,  and  to  do  what 
He  commands."  We  accept  of  the  latter  part  of  the  rule  as 
binding  on  every  disciple  ;  but  "  to  do  what  Jesus  did,"  is 
required  of  his  disciples  only  in  a  qualified  and  properly  re- 
stricted sense.  He  wrought  miracles  :  are  we  required  to  do 
as  he  did  ?  He  called  disciples  to  follow  him,  and  to  forsake 
all  for  his  sake :  are  we  to  do  what  he  did  ?  He  claimed 
equality  with  his  Father,  and  asserted  his  authority  over  all 
nature :  are  we  to  do  what  he  did  ?  Jesus,  as  the  prophet 
of  his  church,  foretold  what  was  to  come  to  pass  :  are  we  to 
do  as  he  did,  and  set  up  for  prophets  ?  Reasoning  that  can- 
not stand  the  test  of  these  simple  questions  is  mere  declama- 
tion, moonshine,  and  sophistry. 

Christian  physicians  will  endeavour  to  embody  in  their 
practice  the  spirit  of  tender  compassion  so  affectingly  dis- 
played by  the  Saviour  himself  when  on  earth ;  but  we  see 
not,  either  on  grounds  of  philosophy  or  Scripture,  that  such 
physicians  would  be  Tnore  Christian,  should  they  in  their  profes- 
sional career  act  as  authorised  functionaries  of  the  church.  We 
doubt  whether  the  public  would  admit  the  validity  of  any 
diploma  the  church  might  give,  to  act  as  accredited  healers 
under  her  authority.  Credentials  from  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  or  of  Surgeons,  would  stand  them  in  better  stead. 
"  Another  proof,"  Therapeutes  may  exclaim — "  another  proof 
that  the  church  has  fallen  to  a  low  place  among  the  agencies 
operating  on  the  masses  of  humanity :" — another  proof,  say  we, 
that  the  church,  as  Christ's  own  organization,  has  her  appro- 
priate spiritual  functions,  and  that  medicine,  as  one  of  the 
liberal  acts,  has  hers ;  and  that  the  incorporation  of  both,  as 
one  divine  organization,  is  the  fancy  of  an  enthusiast,  not  the 
sober  deduction  of  reason,  enlightened  and  guided  by  sacred 
scripture. 

We  must  adduce  another  specimen  of  our  author's  thinking 
and  judging,  although  we  may  feel  somewhat  at  a  loss  how  to 
comment  upon  it.  In  close  connection  with  the  passage  a 
little  ago  quoted,  Therapeutes  says — 

"  Even  from  the  second  century,  and  not  less  notably,  since  the 
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Reformation,  her  [the  church's]  energies  have  been  diverted  from  the 
sphere  so  gloriously  occupied  by  her  Head  in  his  continual  doing,  and 
have  been  concentrated  upon  the  elaboration  of  dogmatical  and  disci- 
plinary systems  to  which  he  gives  little  countenance,  and  which  ought 
to  have  been  left  to  a  spontaneous  development  in  a  church  occupied 
in  doing  her  Lord's  will."     (Pref.  p.  xvii.) 

The  stress  here  laid  upon  what  the  Lord  did  as  the  sphere 
to  be  occupied  by  his  church  can  mean,  we  presume,  nothing 
less  than  the  exercise  of  those  miracles  of  mercy  by  which  he 
at  once  conveyed  blessings  to  the  subjects  of  those  miracles, 
and  established  his  claim  to  be  the  Messiah.  To  such  works 
he  made  this  appeal  as  the  ground  on  which  he  was  to  be  be- 
lieved :  "  If  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works,"  &c. — *'  The 
works  which  I  do  in  my  Father's  name,  they  bear  witness  of 
me."  Now,  is  it  the  neglect  of  such  "  doing"  our  author  charges 
the  church  with  ?  Is  this  the  condemnation,  that  she  does  not 
make  the  lame  to  walk,  the  blind  to  see,  the  deaf  to  hear  ? — 
that  she  does  not  feed  thousands  with  "  five  barley  loaves  and 
a  few  small  fishes  V — that  she  does  not  raise  the  dead,  and 
cast  out  devils  ?  If  this  is  not  the  author's  meaning,  what  is 
it  ?  And  moreover,  we  ask,  what  warrant  has  he  to  stigma- 
tize the  great  and  glorious  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  which 
the  church — "  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth" — must  hold 
and  teach  as  her  primary  and  eternal  obligation  ?  What  war- 
rant, we  ask,  has  Therapeutes  to  stigmatize  the  system  of 
Divine  truth,  as  "  the  elaboration  of  dogmatical  and  discipli- 
nary systems,"  to  which  He  gives  little  countenance  ?  We 
beg  the  author's  pardon,  but  we  cannot  designate  his  assertion 
that  these  "  ought  to  have  been  left  to  a  spontaneous  deve- 
lopment, in  a  church  occupied  in  doing  her  Lord's  will,"  as 
mere  unmeaning  verbiage. 

In  other  parts  of  his  book,  he  claims  for  the  healing  art  a 
place  of  equal  importance  with  the  ministry  of  the  gospel. 
Here  he  would  seem  to  degrade  "  the  dogmatic  and  discipli- 
nary" teachings  of  the  Bible  to  a  place  of  subordinate  import- 
ance, while  the  church  was  to  be  occupied  with  the  noble 
function  of  "  speaking,"  as  her  Divine  Master  did,  "  with  au- 
thority," which  means,  we  suppose,  with  authority  commanding 
the  unclean  spirits  to  depart  out  of  the  possessed,  and  healing 
all  manner  of  disease  among  the  people  ! 

That  we  are  not  stretching  the  author's  words  beyond  what 
seems  to  be  their  plain  import,  may  be  seen  from  perusing  his 
oAvn  pages.  We  cannot  transcribe  them,  but  we  ask.  What 
does  this  mean  ?  "  The  Christian  church  literally  following  the 
example  and  obeying  the  precepts  of  her  Lord,"  p.  19.  The 
remainder  of  the  sentence  only  obscures  the  sense,  when  it  is 
added,  "  and  employing  all  the  beneficial  resources  now  at  the 
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disposal  of  the  medical  profession,  is  capable  of  pouring  a  balm 
of  inestimable  value — a  very  balm  of  Gilead —  on  the  sorrows 
of  humanity/'  Why,  if  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the 
medical  profession  are  adequate  to  the  beneficent  work  referred 
to,  there  is  no  room  for  the  miraculous  cures  which  the  literal 
following  of  the  Saviour's  example  involves,  and  on  which  the 
author  insists  as  the  great  desideratum  of  the  age,  and  for 
which  the  church  must  be  revolutionized.  We  may  add  that, 
if  the  miraculous  gifts  of  healing  are  again  to  be  brought  into 
operation,  the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  medical  profes- 
fsion  "  may  very  well  be  dispensed  with." 
'> .  The  author  refers,  in  terms  of  commendation,  to  the  zeal 
displayed  by  many  Christian  men,  in  the  promotion  of  medi- 
cal missions,  but  he  immediately  raises  the  question — 

*'  Are  medical  missions  established  and  carried  on  in  obedience  to 
the  cardinal  law  given  by  the  Lord  himself,  '  Observe  all  things 
whatsoever  1  have  commanded  you  ;'  and  do  they  adequately  repre- 
sent and  fulfil  his  gracious  purposes  in  connection  with  the  heaUng 
of  the  body  under  the  gospel  dispensation  ?  In  short,  have  medical 
missions  been  adopted,  and  are  they  now  prosecuted,  simply  and 
solely  on  the  ground  that  Christ  has  commanded  the  healing  of  the 
sick  to  be  associated  with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  ?"     (P.  24.) 

on  We  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  these  questions  in  the 
negative  ;  for  the  promoters  of  these  missions  do  not  recognise 
the  equal  obligation,  in  the  author's  sense,  vesting  on  the 
Church,  to  associate  the  healing  of  the  sick  with  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel.  The  exercise  of  medical  skill,  in  connection 
with  evangelistic  labours  in  heathen  lands,  is  one  thing ;  the 
going  forth  with  the  so-called  gift  of  healing— as  a  gift  of  the 
Spirit,  in  the  one  hand,  and  the  gospel  in  the  other,  is  a  differ- 
ent thing  altogether.  If  the  healing  of  the  sick  is  to  be  done 
by  miraculous  energy,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  category  of  ordi- 
nary means,  and  must  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 
..•  In  what  sense  Therapeutes  would  interpret  this  command 
we  shall  see.  After  sketching  the  rise  and  progress  of  modern 
medical  missions,  and  inferring  that  the  dictates  of  experience 
thus  furnished  ought  to  be  gratefully  accepted,  as  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Saviour's  grace,  he  yet  maintains  that  they  "  ought 
not  to  be  considered  as  the  basis  in  which  the  enterprise  should 
rest/'  *'  The  case,"  he  adds,  "  may  be  put  thus : — The  Lord 
Jesus  gave  the  commandment  to  his  followers,  'Heal  the 
sick,' — a  command,  be  it  observed,  which  was  never  abro- 
gated, and  which  stands,  written  and  reiterated  in  his  word, 
side  by  side  with  the  command,  '  Preach  the  gospel,'  which 
has  always  been  accepted,  as  binding  on  the  church ;  a  com- 
mand, too,  the  import  of  which  all  His  life  below  gloriously 
emphasized  and  illustrated."  P.  29. 
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Here  we  beg  to  interpose  a  remark.  The  commalid,  "  Heal 
the  sick,"  occurs  first  in  Matt.  x.  8,  as  part  of  the  charge  given 
to  the  twelve  disciples,  when  the  Lord  sent  them  forth  on  a 
special  mission  to  their  countrymen.  As  Therapeutes  chooses 
to  pass  by  the  entire  context,  we  invite  special  attention  to 
the  whole  of  it.  It  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  legitimacy  of 
the  argument  that  the  words,  "heal  the  sick,"  ought  to  be  the 
basis — the  authoritative  and  inspired  basis — of  modern  medical 
operations.  Here,  then,  is  the  passage  :  "  And  when  he  had 
called  unto  him  his  twelve  disciples,  he  gave  them  power 
against  unclean  spirits,  to  cast  them  out,  and  to  heal  all  man- 
ner of  sickness.  Now,  the  name  of  the  twelve  are  these,''  &c. 
"  These  twelve  Jesus  sent  forth,  and  commanded  them,  saying, 
Go  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and  into  any  city  of 
the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not :  but  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel.  And  as  ye  go,  preach,  saying,  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  at  hand.  Heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers, 
raise  the  dead,  cast  out  devils  ;  freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
give."  The  parallel  passage  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  St  Luke, 
and  the  commission  to  the  seventy  disciples  contained  in  the 
tenth  chapter  of  that  gospel,  bring  out  the  same  views,  and 
connect  the  healing  of  the  sick  with  the  exercise  of  other  mi- 
raculous powers.  The  final  commission  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature,  recorded  in  the  close  of  St  Matthew's  gos- 
pel, and  also  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  St  Mark,  represents 
the  teaching  and  preaching  of  the  gospel  as  the  great  work  of 
Christ's  servants  employed  in  his  work  ;  and  the  latter  of 
these  evangelists  makes  special  mention  of  signs  that  should 
follow  them  that  believe,  viz. :  "  In  my  name  shall  they  cast 
out  devils ;  they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues  ;  they  shall 
take  up  serpents  ;  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall 
not  hurt  them  ;  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they 
shall  recover." 

Whether  we  interpret  these  words  as  intimating  that  the 
converts,  as  well  as  the  preachers,  were  to  possess  and  exercise 
these  miraculous  powers,  it  is  manifest  that  these  "  signs" 
were  attestations  of  the  truth  of  the  new  doctrine  so  promul- 
gated ;  and  we  know  as  matter  of  history,  that  those  signs  did 
accompany  the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
apostolic  age.  It  is  as  evident  that  miracles  soon  ceased,  for 
they  had  answered  their  end  ;  and  though  false  pretenders  to 
the  power  long  infested  the  church,  and  were  too  often  be- 
lieved by  the  credulous,  and  too  •  often  patronised  by  the  cun- 
ning, the  truth  remained,  and  the  saving  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  the  conversion  and  sanctification  of  men,  continued, 
and  still  continues,  the  living  and  ever  present  testimony,  that 
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the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  is  the  power  of  God,  and 
the  wisdom  of  God,  to  every  one  that  believeth. 

Such  being  our  view  of  the  facts,  we  look  with  extreme  sus- 
picion on  every  attempt  to  thrust  in  the  doctrine  of  miraculous 
gifts,  under  whatever  pretence,  or  in  whatever  degree. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  author  has  here  committed  a  double 
mistake ;  first,  by  interpreting  the  special  command  to  the 
twelve,  and  then  to  the  seventy,  to  go  into  all  the  cities  of 
Judah,  as  a  standing  laiu  of  Christ's  kingdom,  reaching  to  all 
time  ;  and,  secondly,  63/  singling  out  one  of  the  specific  charges, 
namely,  that  relating  to  the  healing  of  the  sick,  separating  it 
from  the  rest,  and  basing  on  it  his  argument  for  making  medicine 
a  function  or  standing  ordinance  in  the  church.  It  is  surely 
enough  to  occasion  at  once  distrust  of  the  author's  judgment, 
and  suspicion  of  his  candour,  to  see  him  employing  such  a 
style  of  advocacy  of  his  favourite  views.  Certainly,  had 
he  found  any  stronger  ground  on  which  he  could  build  his 
theory  of  the  co-equality  of  medicine  and  the  gospel,  he  would 
not  have  employed  texts  like  these,  which  he  is  obliged  to 
garble  and  half  silence,  in  order  to  make  them  yield  something 
like  support  to  his  cause. 

Without  dwelling  longer  on  our  author's  singling  out  of  one 
clause  from  the  full  and  connected  charge  of  our  Lord  to  the 
twelve  and  the  seventy,  and  arguing  that  the  neglect  of  this  one 
gift  has  brought  guilt  upon  "  the  followers  of  Christ  for  many 
hundred  years,"  during  which  "  it  has  been  by  them  utterly 
ignored  and  unheeded,"  (p.  30),  we  merely  observe,  that  the 
author's  mind  seems  prone  to  exaggeration,  and  so  it  invests 
this  special  work  of  healing  the  sick  with  a  magnitude 
which  we  cannot  reconcile  with  the  comparative  silence  of  the 
sacred  writers  concerning  it.  Therapeutes  is  also  chargeable 
with  a  hazy  and  confused  blending  of  "  miraculous  powers" 
with  common  "resources  of  medical  science,"  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  distract  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  a  feeling  of 
being  unjustly  blamed  for  not  healing  the  sick,  inasmuch  as  he 
pretends  not  to  the  possession  of  the  "  gift  of  healing."  The 
reader,  too,  pleads  not  guilty  to  the  charge  of  a  spirit  of  dis- 
obedience to  Christ,  for  he  is  not  conscious  of  cherishing  such 
a  spirit ;  and  from  the  idea  of  it,  his  whole  soul  may  recoil.  If 
the  author,  after  all,  disclaims  any  intention  to  teach  the  per- 
petuity of  the  "  gift"  referred  to,  as  a  miraculous  agency  still 
entrusted  with  the  church,  we  can  only  say,  that  he  has  ob- 
scured a  very  plain  subject  with  many  dark  sentences. 

We  have  been  so  long  detained  by  the  introductory  parts  of 
the  volume  on  our  table,  that  we  can  take  but  a  cursory 
glance  at  many  of  its  sections.  A  few  hints  on  some  salient 
points  must  suffice. 
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In  the  chapter  on  "  New  Testament  Healings/'  the  follow- 
ing passage  occurs : — 

"  The  advocates  of  the  Medical  Mission  Scheme  have  adduced 
various  arguments  for  continuing  and  extending  the  employment  of 
medical  agency.  .  .  .  1st,  By  some  it  is  advocated  on  the  ground  of 
general  expediency,  in  view  of  its  power  and  efficacy  as  a  human- 
izing influence.  2d,  Others  recognise  its  agreement  with  the  pri- 
mitive order  of  the  Church.  Sd,  Others  rest  their  warrant  on  the 
example  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles.  And,  finally,  a  few  have 
pointed  to  the  direct  command  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  '  Heal  the  Sick,' 
as  the  only  true  basis  upon  which  the  effort  ought  to  be  prosecuted," 
(P.  41). 

And  of  Christ  himself  he  thus  speaks — 

"  During  the  whole  course  of  his  active  ministry,  it  appears  that 
he  was  fully  engi'ossed  hy  the  discliarge  of  the  proper  duties  of  the  phy- 
sician," (P.  44). 

These  words  provoke  the  remark,  that  there  was  no  simi- 
larity between  his  healing,  with  a  word  or  a  touch,  and  the 
healing  measures  resorted  to  by  the  ordinary  physician.  What 
were  his  drugs  ?  Whence  his  supply  of  medicines  ?  What 
the  instruments  with  which  he  performed  surgical  operations  ? 
These  questions,  absurd  as  they  seem,  are  not  irrelevant ;  for 
the  author  gravely  sets  himself,  in  another  part  of  his  work,  to 
prove  the  medicinal  properties  of  saliva,  of  clay,  and  of  touch  by 
the  human  hand,  in  connection  with  the  mention  of  our  Saviour's 
having,  when  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf, 
and  the  power  of  speech  to  the  dumb,  significantly  spat  on 
the  ground,  and  made  clay  of  the  spittle,  and  anointed  the 
eyes  of  the  blind,  and  so  forth.  Really  such  arguments  are 
not  worthy  of  serious  refutation ;  and  had  not  the  author  been 
so  blindly  in  love  with  a  theory,  he  never  could  have  so  warped 
and  tortured  Scripture  to  yield  a  mere  shadow  of  support  to 
it.  We  feel  confident  that  not  one  reader  in  a  thousand  will 
attach  the  slightest  argumentative  value  to  such  views  of  the 
miracles  of  our  Lord. 

It  may  suffice  to  shew  what  kind  of  proof  of  his  positions 
this  author  employs,  if  we  adduce  here  one  or  two  sentences 
bearing  on  the  same  subject.  Therapeutes  being  constrained 
to  admit,  "  that  although,  in  very  many  of  the  cases  recorded, 
no  specification  is  recorded  of  remedial  means,  yet  this  does 
not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  external  appliances  were  not 
introduced  in  such  cases,''  proceeds  thus — "  This  reflec- 
tion, we  submit,  is  fully  sustained  by  the  apostle  John,  in  the 
remarkable  verse  which  concludes  his  gospel :  '  There  are  also 
many  other  things  which  Jesus  did,  the  which,  if  they  should 
be  written  every  one,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself 
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would  not  contain  the  books  that  should  be  written.* "  We 
"  submit,"  that  if  Therapeutes  here  makes  a  legitimate  use  of 
the  closing  verse  of  John's  gospel,  then  that  verse  may  be  em- 
ployed to  cover  any  vagary  that  any  ingenious  and  imagina- 
tive writer  may  choose  to  adopt,  and  so  may  serve  as  a  Scrip- 
tural proof  of  the  revelations  made  to  Joe  Smith  or  Joanna 
Southcote,  for  it  is  as  warrantable  to  suppose  that  the  book  of 
Mormon,  or  any  other  lying  prophecy,  was  written  by  Jesus 
Christ  himself,  as  that  he  made  use  of  the  curative  means 
contained  in  an  apothecary's  shop,  in  healing  all  manner  of 
sickness,  and  all  manner  of  disease  among  the  people.  John 
xxi.  25  is  as  good  a  proof  of  the  one  as  of  the  other  :  that  is, 
it  has  nothing  to  do  with  either.  If  we  can  prove  doctrines 
by  what  is  not  written,  as  well  as  by  what  is,  our  circle  of 
knowledge  will  be  wonderfully  enlarged. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  our  author's  references  to  the 
miracles  wrought  in  Christ's  name  by  his  servants.  If  they 
manipulated,  and  anointed,  and  medicated,  as  Therapeutes 
alleges  our  Lord  himself  did,  then  their  works  were  some  un- 
intelligible mixture  of  miracle  and  magic — of  supernatural 
power  and  ordinary  medical  appliances.  Whether  this  can 
be  the  truth  we  leave  candid  readers  to  judge.  Our  author  is 
constantly  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  "  powers"  which 
Christ  gave  to  his  disciples  "  to  heal  all  manner  of  sickness, 
and  all  manner  of  disease "  miraculously,  and  the  ordinary 
methods  of  medical  skill.  The  miraculous  healing  was  infal- 
lible ;  the  cure  was  perfect  in  every  case ;  there  was  failure 
never.  One  case  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  character  and 
pt-etensions  of  the  pretended  healer,  and  rendered  his  creden- 
tials worthless.  But  when  medical  missionaries  exercise  their 
science,  and  display  their  skill  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  they 
may,  after  all,  fail  in  the  cure  of  some  of  their  patients.  When 
this  happens,  no  harm  is  done  to  the  cause ;  their  Christian 
character  is  not  compromised;  they  never  attempted,  and 
never  pretended,  to  cure  disease  by  miracle.  They  did  what 
they  could,  from  the  purest  motives,  and  with  the  best  inten- 
tions ;  and  there  it  ends.  Now,  we  want  Therapeutes  dis- 
tinctly to  say  where,  and  how,  and  how  far,  his  modern  phy- 
sician, acting  under  the  authority  of  the  command,  "  heal  the 
sick,"  is  exercising  a  miraculous  power,  as  possessing  the  '*  gift 
of  healing."     ;.;•'''';•■.,:,•,.,.:■,'?:        '      ^  S  S    . 

We  pass  ovei^  h!  good  d^^I  of  matter  in  the  third  chapter, 
which  is  devoted  to  "  Medicine  and  Healing  before  the  Time 
of  Christ,"  to  make  room  for  some  remarks  on  points  already 
touched  on,  and  which  require  much  fuller  discussion  than  our 
space  will  permit. 

We  have  already  anticipated  some  strictures,  which  pro- 
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perly  belong  to  the  next  section  or  chapter,  on  "  Christian 
Medicine  inadequately  represented  by  the  Medical  Mission 
Scheme." 

Absorbed  with  "  the  momentous  issues  which  wait  upon  the 
harmonious  conjunction  and  amalgamation  of  medicine  with 
Christianity  "  (p.  116),  the  author  regards  the  Medical  Mis- 
sion Scheme  as  organically  erroneous,  and  as  ecclesiastically  a 
usurpation  of  the  Christian  function  ;  "  for  most  surely  the 
apparent  or  formal  discharge,  by  another  association  of  men^ 
of  those  duties  to  which  Christ  called  his  ministers,  will  not 
justify  their  neglect  of  his  express  commands,"  (p.  125). 

Our  author  finds  fault  with  medical  missions  because  their 
object  is  to  subserve  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  among 
heathen  nations,  whereas  he  asserts  that  medicine  and  the 
ministry  should  be  permanently  and  universally  conjoined  as 
the  two  parts  of  one  whole  in  the  activities  of  the  church ; 
the  one  the  complement  of  the  other,  and  both  united,  essen- 
tial to  the  fulfilment  of  the  Saviour's  command.  Medical 
missionaries  in  the  field,  and  the  constituents  of  the  societies 
at  home,  including,  of  course,  all  sections  of  the  Christian 
church,  are  involved  in  equal  darkness  on  this  point.  But  the 
mists  of  error  will  now  be  rolled  away ;  at  any  rate,  Thera- 
peutes  now  detects  and  condemns  them,   (P.  127). 

In  a  former  paragraph,  we  slightly  noticed  the  author's  views, 
taking  them  as  they  seemed  to  be  put  in  the  earlier  parts  of 
his  volume,  on  the  subject  of  the  cure  of  disease  by  our  Lord 
and  his  servants.  It  seemed  uncertain  whether  Therapeutes 
regarded  them  as  strictly  miraculous,  or  as  something  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  miracle,  but  mixed  up  with  the  forms  oi  medi- 
cal practice.  This  was  a  dissolving  view,  and  as  it  vanishes 
we  have  another  phase  of  the  argument. 

We  now  come  to  some  statements  for  which  previous  parts 
of  the  work  had  prepared  us,  but  which  Therapeutes  had 
rather  assumed  than  attempted  formally  to  prove  from  Scrip- 
ture. "  Miracles,"  and  "  gifts  of  healing,"  are  not  one  thing 
but  two  things.  Miracles,  therefore,  may  cease,  and  gifts  of 
healing  continue  in  the  church.  This  is  a  distinction,  he  says, 
plainly  taught  in  Scripture ;  and  upon  it  is  founded  his  argu- 
ment for  the  permanent  employment  of  medicine  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  ministry.  "  The  healing  art"  being,  according 
to  the  title  of  the  book,  "  the  right  hand  of  the  church,"  the 
"ministry  of  the  gospel"  must  be  the  left  hand !  To  sustain 
these  views,  he  gives  a  pretty  full  exposition  of  1  Cor.  xii.,  so 
far  as  that  relates  to  the  "  gifts,"  of  which  that  chapter  treats. 
We  cannot  insert  all  he  has  written,  and  must  refer  our  reader? 
to  the  volume  itself  (See  pp.  128  et  seq.)  We  subjoin^ a^ff^m 
words  merely  to  indicate  the  author's  line  of  argument;  .,7;r- 
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"  Three  several  times  (ver.  9,  10,  28,  29,  30)  are  miracles  and 
gifts  of  healing  set  side  by  side,  as  distinct  faculties  or  powers  in  the 
church,  co-existent  and  independent  one  of  another,  as  separate  mem- 
bers of  the  body,  thus  determining  a  relationship  altogether  subver- 
sive of  the  idea  so  generally  entertained,  that  the  '  gifts  of  healing' 
belonged  altogether  and  exclusively  to  the  miraculous  endowments 
of  the  early  church,"  (P.  130). 

So  completely  does  the  author's  argument  hinge  on  this 
distinction  between  other  miraculous  gifts  and  the  gifts  of 
healing,  that  we  expected  to  find  an  elaborate  attempt  to  ex- 
plain that  distinction,  and  to  shew  its  accordance  with  Scrip- 
ture generally,  as  well  as  with  the  exegesis  of  the  chapter  in 
Corinthians  referred  to.  But  the  author  contents  himself 
with  saying,  "  The  nature  of  the  subject,  however,  and  the 
difficulties  which  have  been  heaped  around  it,  render  unne- 
cessary any  attempt  to  define  the  essential  characters  of  this 
distinction,  which,  be  it  observed,  is  fully  expressed  in  the 
plain  language  of  Scripture,''  (P.  131). 

Did  ever  evidence  so  completely  break  down  ?  Did  boastful 
premises  ever  lead  to  so  unproven  a  conclusion  ?  As  the 
author  has  failed  in  proving  his  assertion,  we  might  at  once 
dismiss  the  subject ;  but  we  have  one  word  to  say  here.  If 
the  gifts  of  healing  were  not  miraculous,  then  they  were  not 
"  gifts"  at  all,  in  the  sense  of  Scripture.  When  "  gifts"  are 
spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament — "  gifts  of  the  spirit" — mira- 
culous gifts  are  meant.  If  Therapeutes,  therefore,  denies  that 
there  was  miraculous  agency  in  the  exercise  of  those  gifts,  he 
reduces  them  to  a  nullity ;  or  rather  makes  them  the  mere 
displays  of  scientific  and  medical  skill  by  practitioners  of  the 
healing  art.  By  maintaining  the  permanency  of  the  gifts  of 
healing  in  the  church,  as  "  the  right  hand  of  her  strength,"  he 
cuts  away  from  under  himself  the  ground  on  which  his  argu- 
ment rests.  That  argument  is,  that  the  church  mnst  do  what 
Christ  did.  Now,  either  His  cures  were  miraculous,  or  they 
were  not.  If  they  were  not,  then  of  course  ordinary  physicians 
may  do  what  he  did :  but  if  they  were  miraculous,  the  gifts 
of  healing  permanently  exercised  by  the  church  not  being 
miraculous,  do  not  meet  the  command  "  literAlLly"  to  do 
what  he  did.  The  argument  of  Therapeutes  cannot  hold 
water,  take  it  as  you  please.  He  commits  the  mistake  of 
confounding  things  that  differ,  assuming  that  miraculous 
agency  and  professional  skill  in  curing  disease  are  one  and  the 
same  thing ;  and  when  it  comes  to  suit  his  purpose,  he  would 
reduce  the  "  gifts  of  healing,"  exercised  by  the  apostles  and 
other  disciples  whom  Christ  specially  empowered  and  sent 
forth,  to  something  akin  to  common  medical  prescriptions  and 
appliances  in  use  among  ancient  doctors;  and  talks  of  the 
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medical  virtues  of  spittle,  of  oil,  of  the  touch  of  the  human 
hand,  and  so  forth  !  Were  it  possible  for  an  author  to  atone 
for  the  fault  of  confounding  things  that  differ,  by  the  indis- 
criminate blending  together  things  that  do  differ,  Therapeutes 
may  perhaps  be  found  to  have  done  so  ;  for  his  book  furnishes 
instances  of  both  feats,  and  so  the  one  error  may  perhaps  neu- 
tralise the  other. 

Passing  without  remark  the  "  testimony  of  history,"  and 
other  portions  of  the  volume,  which  we  have  not  room  to 
notice,  we  reach  the  "  conclusion''  of  the  book.  One  extract 
from  this  part  we  lay  before  our  readers. 

"  "We  must  be  excused  if  we  seem  to  attach  an  undue  importance 
to  the  recognition  of  the  alliance  of  Christianity  and  medicine ;  for 
most  surely,  if  the  general  position  and  views,  now  enunciated,  be 
found  legitimately  to  accord  with,  and  be  deducible  from,  the  ex- 
pressed mind  of  Christ,  it  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  either 
the  evils  which  must  have  accrued  from  its  neglect,  or  the  blessed 
issues  which  would  attend  its  practical  recognition  and  re-establish- 
ment, in  its  primitive  completeness  and  simplicity.  If  they  do  not 
so  accord  with  the  mind  of  Christ,  this,  certainly,  is  capable  of  being 
demonstrated  by  the  learning  and  critical  acumen  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ;  and  the  fallacy  or  oversight  which  has  misled  us,  ought  to 
be  easily  detected  and  exposed.  To  this  issue,  it  is  earnestly  desired 
that  the  question  may  be  confined  ;  on  it,  all  criticism  and  free  dis- 
cussion will  be  gladly  welcomed,  but,  in  the  first  instance,  on  no 
other,"   (P.  184). 

This  is  creditable  to  the  author's  candour  and  good  sense  ; 
and  we  trust  that  our  strictures  have  not  violated  the  condi- 
tions he  has  laid  down.  All  depends  on  those  important  IFS. 
If  the  author  is  right,  then  the  entire  church  is  wrong,  and 
has  always  been  wrong,  and  that  on  a  vital  question  ;  for  if 
Therapeutes  has  found  the  truth,  even  his  own  language  in  the 
above  extract  will  be  found  to  be  incorrect.  It  will,  in  the 
event  of  his  views  proving  true,  be  absurd  to  speak  of  "  Chris- 
tianity and  medicine  " — as  absurd  as  to  speak  of  "  Christianity 
and  the  gospel ; '"  for  if  our  author's  views,  be  right,  medicine 
is  as  essential  a  part  and  portion  of  Christianity  as  the  cross 
of  Christ ;  and  the  healing  of  the  body  as  essential  a  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  church  as  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  and  the 
administration  of  Divine  ordinances.  Nay,  we  shall  have  to 
revise  our  religious  phraseology  ah  initio,  and  confess  that  the 
medical  treatment  of  the  sick  is  as  much  an  ordinance  of  the 
New  Testament  as  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper. 

We  cannot  pass,  without  a  word  or  two,  an  objection  which 
here  stares  us  in  the  face.  We  hold  it  to  be  utterly  incredible 
— for  it  is  both  a  reflection  on  their  common  honesty,  and 
a  slander  upon  their  integrity — that  the  apostles  of  Christ 
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studiously  and  systematically  concealed  one  half  of  their  com- 
mission. If  it  be  assumed  that  they  acted  upon  it,  without 
making  public  mention  of  the  medical  department  of  their 
work,  and  allowed  no  record  of  it  to  come  down  to  later  times, 
two  obvious  questions  occur.  Why  this  ominous  silence  ?  and 
how  has  Therapeutes  found  out  the  secret  ?  What  are  the  facts  ? 
Let  us  see. 

First,  we  have  an  inspired  book  bearing  the  title  of- "The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,"  of  which  St  Luke,  a  physician  by  pro- 
fession, and  a  chosen  evangelist  and  servant  of  Christ,  was  the 
penman.  He  relates  how  the  apostles  wrought  miracles  in 
the  name  of  their  Lord  and  Master.  The  first  instance  re- 
corded is  that  of  the  lame  man  (chap.  iii.).  This  was  purely 
an  act  of  miraculous  healing  performed  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
We  read  in  the  following  chapter,  that  "the  man  was  above  forty 
years  old  on  whom  the  miracle  of  healing  was  shewed,"  (ch.  iv. 
22).  Again,  we  read  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Acts,  that  "  by  the 
hands  of  the  Apostles  were  many  signs  and  wonders  wrought 
among  the  people  " — "  insomuch  that  they  brought  forth  the 
sick  into  the  streets,  and  laid  them  on  beds  and  couches,  that 
at  the  least  the  shadow  of  Peter  passing  by  might  overshadow 
some  of  them.  There  came  also  a  multitude  out  of  the  cities 
round  about  unto  Jerusalem,  bringing  sick  folks  ;  and  them 
which  were  vexed  with  unclean  spirits  ;  and  they  were  healed 
every  one,"  Acts  v.  12-16.  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Luke's 
account  of  these  apostolical  "  signs  and  wonders."  These  ser- 
vants of  Christ  went  preaching  the  gospel,  gathering  the  dis- 
ciples into  churches,  authenticating  and  recommending  their 
commission  by  works  of  miraculous  mercy,  and  also  of  judg- 
ment— (See  the  cases  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and  of  Simon 
Magus).  And  so  the  truth  prevailed,  and  the  kingdom  of  God 
was  seen  coming  with  power. 

Second,  we  have  the  writings  of  these  apostles,  addressed  to 
the  Churches ;  and  we  have  also  three  important  epistles  sent 
to  Timothy  and  Titus.  In  these  letters  are  found  full  and 
minute  qualifications  of  bishops  and  deacons,  instructions  as 
to  the  management  of  church  affairs,  and  so  forth. 

Now  the  wonderful  thing  is,  that  on  the  supposition  of  the 
healing  of  the  sick  being  an  essential  and  primary  function  of 
the  church — a  standing  ordinance,  and  permanent  element  in 
the  administration  of  her  work,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  apostolical  epistles  should  entirely  ignore  the  medical 
duties  of  the  church  !  Not  a  word  is  said  about  teachers  or 
taught,  pastors  or  people,  having  an  important  class  of  duties 
to  perform  in  this  matter.  The  church  is  to  act,  according  to 
our  author,  not  in  the  mere  exercise  of  Christian  sympathy  and 
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kindness  of  heart  towards  the  afflicted,  but  in  fulfilment  of  an 
imperative  obligation,  and  in  observance  of  a  stated  ministry 
of  healing,  equal  in  rank,  and  not  inferior  in  importance,  to 
the  spiritual  ministry  of  the  church. 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  epistle  of  James  which  the  author 
has  attempted  to  press  into  his  service,  namely,  that  about  the 
sick  sending  for  the  elders  of  the  church  that  they  might  pray 
over  him  and  anoint  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 
The  very  next  verse  furnishes  the  key  to  this  text,  where  the 
apostle  says,  "  The  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man 
availeth  much,''  (James  v.  16).  And  as  to  the  anointing  with 
oil,  every  one  conversant  with  the  facts  and  phraseology  of 
Scripture  is  aware  that  that  was  used  symbolically,  not  medi- 
cinally. It  was  the  symbol  of  supernatural  power,  not  of 
therapeutical  science. 

The  "  appendix  of  notes"  the  author  has  added,  occupying 
upwards  of  ninety  pages,  is  made  up  of  extracts  from  a  variety 
of  authors.  Many  of  these  citations  are  interesting,  and  con- 
tain valuable  sentiments  ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  not  one  author  Therapeutes  has  thus  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  his  readers,  lends  the  sanction  of  his  name  aud  influ- 
ence to  the  theory  developed  in  the  volume.  It  is  the  more 
needful  distinctly  to  state  this,  because  a  cursory  reader,  find- 
ing such  an  array  of  names  referred  to  by  the  author,  may 
naturally  suppose  that  these  copious  notes  are  so  many  cor- 
roborations of  his  opinions — that  he  has  cited  these  witnesses 
to  prove  that  he  is  right,  and  that  a  numerous  and  influential 
body  of  thoughtful  Christian  men  are  prepared  to  stand  up  for 
the  scalpel  and  lancet  as  of  equal  value  with  the  Bible,  not 
merely  in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among  heathen  nations, 
but  also  in  maintaining  its  efficiency  where  it  has  obtained  a 
footing ;  the  "  healing  art "  being  an  integral  part  of  the  agency 
committed  to  the  church  by  her  Divine  Head.  We  are  far 
from  saying  that  the  author  has  constructed  "  an  appendix  of 
notes  "  with  any  such  intention  to  deceive.  We  only  point  to 
the  mistake  to  which  it  may  give  rise,  and  warn  all  readers 
against  the  supposition  that  Therapeutes  has  quoted  a  single 
author  who  has  adopted  his  views.  Be  these  views  right  or 
wrong,  he  is  alone  in  his  glory. 

In  these  observations  on  '*  The  Healing  Art  the  Right  Hand 
of  the  Church,"  we  have  abstained  from  all  reference  to  the 
changes  in  church  organization,  which  the  admission  of  the 
author's  scheme  would  necessarily  involve.  He  himself  pro- 
tests against  any  attempt  to  "  prejudice  the  practical  issue  of 
the  discussion  by  any  alarming  anticipations,  or  prematurely 
hasten  the  consideration  of  these  consequences,"  (p.  9).  At  the 
same  time,  we  hold  it  to  be  a  fair  and  legitimate  inquiry,  when 
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so  sweeping  a  change  in  the  whole  frame-work  of  the  church, 
and  even  in  her  function  and  character  as  a  Christian  institu- 
tion, is  proposed,  to  ask — how  will  it  affect  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  church?  We  are  quite  content  to  keep  in 
abeyance  all  objections  derived  from  a  contemplation  of  results; 
for  we  are  persuaded  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  repudiate  the 
whole  theory,  by  calmly  scrutinizing  the  author's  exegesis  of 
Scripture  on  the  subject.  If  his  principles  of  interpretation 
are  not  true,  according  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  and  the  rules 
of  spiritual  proportion,  his  conclusions  fall  to  the  ground,  and 
his  scheme  will  proceed  no  farther.  Any  full  consideration  of 
consequences,  therefore,  is  not  merely  premature,  but  alto- 
gether superfluous.  But  there  is  one  remark  we  may  make, 
and  leave  it  for  consideration.  Medical  practice,  as  a  profes- 
sion, just  like  the  ministerial  calling  as  a  profession,  must  be 
remunerative — men  must  *'  live  of  the  gospel"  who  preach 
the  gospel ;  men  must  live  by  medicine  who  practise  medicine. 
By  amalgamating  both  professions,  and  conducting  both  as 
one  institution,  many  will  shrewdly  conjecture  that  this  junc- 
tion may  have  a  greater  effect  in  secularizwg  the  ministry  than 
in  spiritualizing  medicine.  A  theological  and  a  medical  educa- 
tion are  not  identical.  Are,  then,  under  the  new  regime,  all 
medical  church  officials  to  be  in  ignorance  of  theology,  and  are 
all  preaching  church  officials  to  be  ignorant  of  medicine  ?  or 
is  a  knowledge  of  both  sciences  to  be  an  indispensable  qualifi- 
cation for  office  in  either  department  ?  But  we  have  got  into 
the  region  of  hard  questions,  and  must  retrace  our  steps,  leav- 
ing them  for  solution,  if  needful,  at  another  time. 

No  one,  we  trust,  will  so  far  mistake  us  as  to  infer,  from  any 
thing  we  have  written,  that  we  assign  a  low  place  to  the  me- 
dical profession,  or  deny  the  scope  for  Christian  benevolence 
and  spiritual  usefulness  it  affords.  So  far  from  this,  we  delight 
to  honour  the  Christian  physician,  and  "  esteem  him  very 
highly  in  love  for  his  work's  sake  ;"  and  we  rejoice  that  there 
is  an  ever  increasing  number  of  enlightened  and  zealous  Chris- 
tian men  in  medical  practice  at  the  present  day.  All  this  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  our  decided  repudiation  of  the  notions 
of  Therapeutes.  He  would  do  but  very  questionable  service 
to  his  medical  brethren,  by  claiming  for  them  a  place  as  func- 
tionaries in  the  church  of  Christ,  and  a  rank  as  ecclesiastical 
officials,  in  virtue  of  their  professional  character,  equal  to  the 
ordained  ministers  of  the  gospel. 

We  will  yield  to  none  in  our  cordial  approbation  of  the 
principles  of  the  Medical  Missionary  Society  in  Edinburgh. 
We  believe  it  to  be  conducted  on  enlightened  views  of  the 
missionary  enterprise  in  general,  and  with  a  well-defined  con- 
ception of  the   plan  which  it  holds  in  relation  to  mission 
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churches  and  missionary  societies,  whose  direct  objects  are  the 
universal  dissemination  of  Divine  truth — the  conversion  of  the 
world.  We  should,  therefore,  greatly  deprecate  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  views  as  those  this  author  advocates  into  the 
councils  of  that  institution.  There  is,  we  hope,  no  danger  of 
such  an  event ;  but,  were  it  attempted,  it  would  work  confu- 
sion and  disaster.  The  author  would  have  us  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  results  of  the  adoption  of  his  theories ;  and  we  have  said 
little  about  such  results,  because  we  have  found  sufficient 
ground  of  objection  to  them  in  limine — in  the  author's  own 
statements  and  arguments.  Whether,  then,  we  think  of  the 
course  Therapeutes  would  have  us  pursue,  or  the  end  to  which 
he  would  conduct  us,  we  must  respectfully  decline  putting 
ourselves  under  his  guidance,  and  shall  take  every  opportu- 
nity of  solemnly  warning  our  friends  to  refrain  from  that 
theorist.  If  his  cause  be  right,  we  know  that  we  cannot  over- 
throw it,  and  if  it  be  wrong,  its  exposure  is  certain,  and  we 
may  now,  having  given  our  opinion  of  it,  leave  it  to  its  fate. 

Having  gone  with  great  patience  through  the  publication 
before  us,  we  leave  our  readers  to  judge  whether  the  Christian 
church  has  from  the  beginning,  as  Therapeutes  alleges,  ignored 
one  half  of  the  commission  given  to  her  by  her  glorious  Head ; 
or  whether  this  writer  has  been  attempting  to  foist  in  a  medi- 
cal function  upon  the  church  as  a  standing  ordinance  enjoined 
by  Divine  authority.  The  question  the  author  has  raised  re- 
solves itself  into  this — has  the  entire  Christian  church,  from 
the  beginning,  "  taken  away"  from  the  words  of  revelation  all 
that  relates  to  the  ordinance  of  ynedicine  %  or,  has  Therapeutes 
*''  added  to"  the  words  of  God,  by  palming  oif  an  opinion  of  his 
own,  as  if  it  had  been  plainly  taught  in  the  Scriptures  ?  We 
by  no  means  deny  that  for  ages  the  church,  being  very  igno- 
rant of  the  Bible,  allowed  the  priesthood  to  conceal  much 
plainly  revealed  truth,  and  to  overlay  other  portions  of  it  with 
superstition  and  ceremony.  But  that,  at  this  time  of  day,  it 
was  reserved  for  this  author,  or  for  any  man,  to  discover  a 
whole  system  of  truth  concerning  the  equality  of  rank  and  im- 
portance of  medicine  with  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  is  rather 
too  much  to  demand  of  us. 

We  confess  to  a  growing  jealousy  of  new  developments  of 
Christian  doctrine ;  and  our  suspicions  of  the  soundness  of  a 
writer's  views  are  not  allayed  by  the  fact  that  his  pages  bear 
the  impress  of  a  sincere  and  Bible-reverencing  mind.  Were 
the  question  one  of  the  author's  piety  or  honesty,  the  question 
would  be  different ;  but  when  it  is  a  question  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  interpretation  of  Scripture,  the  evidence  of  his  per- 
sonal religion  goes  for  nothing.  Nay,  his  being  a  man  of  faith 
and  goodness  may  only  render  his  speculations  more  danger- 
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ous.  They  are  invested  with  a  halo  of  sacredness,  surround- 
ing the  author's  person,  and  we  are  reluctant  to  reject  notions 
cherished  by  such  a  mind,  and  published  with  the  benevolent 
design  of  leading  others  into  a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
deep  things  of  God.  The  fact  is,  that,  with  such  a  book  be- 
fore us  as  "  The  Healing  Art  the  Right  Hand  of  the  Church," 
we  sit  in  judgment,  not  on  the  author  as  a  man  and  a  Chris- 
tian, but  on  his  work.  It  may  be  painful,  like  the  cutting  off 
of  a  "  right  hand,"  to  pronounce  his  reasonings  not  to  be  re- 
lied on,  and  his  book  a  serious  blunder.  We  say  nothing  of  the 
author's  character,  good  or  bad.  That  is  not  before  us.  We 
refuse  false  and  dangerous  conclusions  not  the  less  promptly 
because  a  good  man  may  have  set  them  before  us. 

The  long  neglect  of  medicine  as  auxiliary  to  the  Christian 
missionary  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  practically  remedied, 
by  our  missionary  societies  and  churches  employing  medical 
missionary  agency,  where  it  can  be  introduced  with  the  pros- 
pect of  beneficial  working ;  but  the  views  of  our  author  would 
carry  us  to  an  extreme  as  wide  of  the  sober  truth  as  our  for- 
mer error.  When  the  pendulum  oscillates,  its  point  of  rest  is 
equally  distant  from  the  opposite  extremes  of  its  arc  of  vibra- 
tion. To  ignore  medical  agency  altogether,  and  to  exalt  the 
healing  art  to  the  first  place  among  the  means  to  regenerate 
the  world,  seem  to  us  to  be  both  of  them  extremes ;  and  that 
the  truth  lies  between. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  The  Bampton  Lectures  for  1858.     By  H.  L. 
Mansel,  B.D.,  Oxon. 

2,  The  Augustinian  Doctrine  of  Predestination.      By  J.   B. 

MozLEY,  B.D.,  Oxford. 

3.  The  Philosophy/  of  the  Infinite.     By  Rev.  Henry  Calder- 

WOOD. 

4  Essays  in  Philosophy.  By  Professor  Fraser. 

When  the  most  intellectual  and  best  educated  of  all  the 
apostles  solemnly  warned  the  church  against  "  the  wisdom  of 
this  world,''  saying,  on  one  occasion,  "  Beware  lest  any  man 
spoil  you  through  Philosophy  and  vain  deceit ;"  on  another, 
"  Keep  that  which  is  committed  to  thy  trust,  avoiding  pro- 
fane and  vain  babblings,  and  oppositions  of  science  falsely  so 
called,  which  some  professing  have  erred  concerning  the  faith ;" 
and  ou^a  third,  "  It  is  written,  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of 
the  wise,  and  will  bring  to  nothing  the  understanding  of  the 
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prudent :  Where  is  the  wise  ?  Where  is  the  scribe  ?  Where  is 
the  disputer  of  this  world  ?  Hath  not  God  made  foolish  the 
wisdom  of  this  world  ? "  * — his  words  cannot  be  understood 
as  intended  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  sound  philosophy,  or  to 
interdict  its  legitimate  use,  since  in  each  instance  he  employs 
certain  qualifying  expressions  which  serve  to  characterise  the 
kind  of  wisdom  which  he  condemns, — describing  it  as  "  science 
falsely  so  called,'* — as  philosophy  associated  with  vain  deceit^ 
— as  the  wisdom  of  the  world,  which  is  foolishness  with  God. 
But  his  words  do  unquestionably  imply  that  much  which 
passes  under  the  name  of  philosophy  is  false  and  unsound," 
opposed  to  the  truth  of  God,  and  incapable  of  being  incorpo--^ 
rated  with  it  without  corrupting  the  simplicity  of  the  faith. 
They  point  emphatically  to  a  danger  that  may  arise  from  that 
source.  And  the  whole  history  of  the  church,  from  the  apos- 
tolic age  downwards  to  the  present  day,  affords  ample  evidence 
of  the  necessity — would  that  it  might  not  also  be  said  of  the 
practical  disregard! — of  that  seasonable  and  wholesome  warn- 
ing. Next  to  the  moral  corruption  which  infected  the  Church 
at  Corinth,  and  the  Judaizing  tendencies  which  crept  into 
the  Churches  of  Galatia,  the  Gnostic  element  was  the  great 
corruption  of  primitive  Christianity.  In  subsequent  times 
theology  was  perverted  in  the  Eastern  Church  by  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  New  Platonic  School  of  Alexandria,  and  in  the 
Western  by  the  scholastic  expounders  of  the  Aristotelian 
Logic  and  Metaphysics.  After  the  Reformation  itself,  Lu- 
theranism  became  a  dry  skeleton — a  cold,  lifeless  statue  of  so- 
called  orthodoxy,  under  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  philo- 
sophy of  Leibnitz  and  Wolff ;  and  Neology  arose  partly  as  its 
legitimate  fruit,  still  more,  perhaps,  as  an  inevitable  reaction 
against  it.  In  our  own  day,  when  the  respective  provinces  of 
philosophy  and  theology  might  be  supposed  to  be  suificiently 
marked  and  duly  distinguished,  they  are  far  from  being  sepa- 
rated, if  indeed  they  be  altogether  separable,  from  each  other ; 
and  the  views  which  are  cherished  in  one  department  of 
thought  will  insensibly  mingle  with  and  affect  our  opinions 
on  other  subjects  with  which  they  may  seem  to  have  little  or 
no  connection.  More  particularly,  the  doctrines  which  prevail 
in  any  community,  respecting  either  the  laws  of  nature  or  the 
laws  of  thought,  may  be  expected  to  affect  our  views  of  reli- 
gious truth,  which  may  be  said  to  touch,  at  some  point  or 
other,  the  whole  circle  of  our  knowledge,  and  to  have  manifold 
relations  to  all  the  great  themes  of  philosophy.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  have  thought  that  it  may  not  be  unseasonable 
to  consider  some  recent  applications  of  philosophy  to  theology — 
a  topic  suggested  by  Mr  ManseFs  "  Lectures,"  but  which  may 
*  Col.  ii.  8  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  20 ;  1  Cor.  i.  19. 
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be  illustrated  by  a  more  general  reference  to  other  writings  of 
the  same  class,  and  especially  those  of  the  disciples  of  Cole- 
ridge and  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Instead  of  entering  into  a 
formal  discussion  of  the  new  scheme  of  psychology,  or  laying 
down  a  series  of  dogmatic  positions,  we  shall  merely  suggest 
a  few  thoughts,  bearing  on  its  salient  points  or  chief  charac- 
teristic features,  in  the  more  modest  form  of  Queries.  Pro- 
fessor Fraser  tells  us  that  "  the  philosophical  tendency  may  be 
popularly  described  as  the  question-putting  tendency ;"  but 
fortunately  it  is  one  which  is  proverbially  characteristic  also  of 
little  children,  and  may  not  be  unbecoming,  therefore,  in  such 
as  are  mere  babes  in  science.  Such  Queries  may  serve  to  indi- 
cate the  points  at  which  many  have  felt  p,  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  new  scheme  of  philosophy,  while  the  brief  remarks 
appended  to  them  will  illustrate  the  circumstances  by  which 
they  have  been  suggested,  and  the  reasons  for  which  they  are 
now  proposed.  Some  of  them  will  be  found  to  relate  to  the 
objects  of  our  knowledge,  others  to  our  method  of  knowing  ;  but, 
without  attempting  a  formal  division,  we  shall  merely  enume- 
rate and  explain  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  may  be  most 
naturally  and  profitably  considered. 

Query.  I.  Can  there  he  any  real  knowledge  without  Omni- 
science t  In  other  words,  May  our  knowledge  he  partial  and 
incomplete,  yet  true  and  certain  as  far  as  it  goes  ? 

The  proposal  of  such  a  question  will  probably  excite  a 
smile  ;  but  '^risum  teneatis,  amid  !"  We  may  better  under- 
stand its  significance,  and  see  some  of  its  important  bearings, 
by  and  bye.  In  common  life  every  one  feels  that  his  know- 
ledge is  imperfect,  and  yet,  within  certain  limits,  regards  it  as 
true,  and  acts  upon  it  accordingly.  But  in  the  schools  of 
philosophy,  and  on  the  field  of  speculative  thought,  questions 
have  been  raised,  and  are  still  pending,  which  will  be  found  to 
turn  on  this  point, — how  far  our  remaining  ignorance  should 
be  held  to  affect  our  only  attainable  knowledge,  or  sustained 
as  a  plea  for  hesitating  to  receive  and  act  upon  such  truths  as 
are  made  known,  whether  by  experience  or  by  revelation  ? 
We  have  recently  heard  not  a  little  about  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Absolute,  and  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  strenuous,  and 
as  some  think,  successful  polemic  against  it  in  his  criticism  on 
the  Theory  of  Cousin.  So  far  as  that  philosophy  is  supposed 
to  imply  a  perfect  comprehension  of  God  and  the  universe, 
few  will  hesitate  to  reject  its  pretensions,  or  to  admit  that  such 
knowledge  is  competent  only  to  the  Omniscient  Mind.  But 
while  the  knowledge  of  the  Absolute  is,  in  this  sense,  dis- 
carded, a  distinction  is  draAvn  between  two  sets  of  ideas, — the 
one  described  as  absolute  and  adequate,  the  other  as  incipient, 
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and  in  tendency  only  ;  and  this  distinction  is  applied  to  shew  that 
while  we  may  receive  some  truths  which  can  be  distinctly  and 
absolutely  conceived,  we  are  at  liberty,  if  not  to  reject,  at 
least  not  to  receive  other  doctrines  which  cannot  be  fully  com- 
prehended, to  treat  them  as  indistinct  and  indeterminate,  and 
to  keep  them  in  abeyance,  without  pronouncing  any  definite 
judgment  in  regard  to  them. 

"  There  are  two  very  different  kinds  of  truths,"  says  Mr  Mozley? 
"  upon  which  philosophy  proceeds  :  one,  of  which  the  conception  is 
distinct  and  absolute ;  the  other,  of  which  the  conception  is  indistinct, 
and  only  incipient  or  in  tendency.  Of  ordinary  facts,  such  as  meet 
the  senses — of  the  fact  of  our  internal  consciousness,  our  own  feelings 
and  sensations,  bodily  and  mental — we  have  distinct  conceptions,  so 
far  at  least  that  these  are  comiilete  and  absolute  truths  embraced  by 
our  minds.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  various  truths  which  we 
partly  conceive  and  partly  fail  in  conceiving.  The  conception,  when 
it  has  begun,  does  not  advance  or  come  to  a  natural  termination,  but 
remains  a  certain  tendency  of  thought  only.  Such  are  the  ideas  of 
substance,  of  cause,  of  infinity,  and  others,  which  we  cannot  grasp  or 
subject  to  our  minds,  and  which,  when  we  follow  them  up,  involve 
us  in  the  utmost  perplexity,  and  carry  us  into  great  apparent  contra- 
dictions. These,  as  entertained  by  our  minds,  are  incipient  truths, 
not  final  or  absolute  ones.  In  following,  or  trying  to  follow  them,  we 
feel  that  we  are  in  a  certain  right  way,  that  we  are  going  in  a  certain 
true  direction  of  thought ;  but  we  attain  no  goal,  and  arrive  at  no 
positive  apprehension." — {Augustinian  Doctrine  of  Predestination,  p. 
18.     See  also  pp.  22-29.) 

Is  there  a  valid  ground  for  the  distinction  which  is  thus 
made  between  two  classes  of  truths  ?  Mr  Mozley  assumes 
that  there  is,  without  proving  it ;  and  must  be  held,  therefore, 
to  make  a  virtual  appeal  to  every  man's  consciousness.  The 
response  will  be  far  from  unanimous.  It  is  not  a  little  singu- 
lar that  the  authors  of  the  Port- Royal  Logic  refer  to  the  same 
truths  which  he  has  specified,  and  take  the  very  opposite 
view  of  them.  "  Nous  avons  des  id^es  fort  claires  de  la  sub- 
stance ^tendue,  de  I'etre,  de  Vexistence,  de  la  dui^ee,  de  Vordre. 
.  .  .  Les  id^es  confuses  et  obscures  sont  cellesque  nous  avons  des 
qualites  sensihles,  comme  des  couleurs,  des  sons,"  &c.  And 
speaking  of  the  ideas  of  sense,  Leibnitz  says,  "  Elles  ne  se 
distinguent  des  autres  id^es  que  parce  qu'  elles  sont  plus  con- 
fuses." But  without  inquiring  which  set  of  ideas  is  the  more 
distinct  or  obscure,  we  ask,  is  either  of  them  entitled  to  be 
called  absolute  ?  We  omit  for  the  present  all  reference  to  the 
"  counter  truths''  or  "  contradictions,"  whether  real  or  appa- 
rent, which  Mr  Mozley  supposes  to  be  inevitably  encountered 
in  connection  with  some  of  our  ideas,  and  which  he  has,  we 
think,  unnecessarily  introduced  into  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject    We  omit  that  topic  now,  but  have  no  disposition  to 
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evade  it,  and  will  consider  it  at  a  later  stage.  Meanwhile, 
confining  ourselves  to  the  distinction  between  absolute  and 
incipient  or  incomplete  truths,  we  ask  on  what  ground  that 
distinction  can  be  established  ?  And  that  the  meaning  and 
aim  of  our  question  may  not  be  misunderstood,  we  think  it 
right  to  say,  that  our  doubt  does  not  arise  from  any  tendency 
towards  Rationalism,  or  from  any  disposition  to  deny  either 
the  necessity  or  the  duty  of  believing  many  truths,  notwith- 
standing the  mysteries  with  which  they  are  associated,  but  ra- 
ther from  a  conviction  which  lies  in  the  very  opposite  direction, 
namely,  that  no  part  of  our  knowledge  is  complete  and  absolute, 
and  that  no  one  object  of  human  thought  can  be  perfectly  un- 
derstood by  our  finite  minds.  We  object,  not  to  the  supposi- 
tion of  mysteries  in  some  departments,  but  to  the  supposition 
of  absolute  knowledge  in  any.  Mr  Mozley,  in  his  very  able, 
and  in  many  respects  valuable,  work  on  the  Augustinian 
doctrine  of  Predestination,  speaks  as  if  certain  truths,  as 
apprehended  by  us,  might  be  described  as  complete  and  abso- 
lute, and  contrasted,  in  that  respect,  with  other  truths 
which  are  said  to  be  incipient,  or  in  tendency  only.  And 
when  we  ask  what  the  Ibrmer  truths  are,  we  are  told  that 
they  are  such  as  relate  to  "  sensible  objects  or  mathematics," — 
to  "  facts  of  sensation  or  reflection,""  or  that  they  are  "  all  in- 
telligible truths,  matters  of  fact  for  example,"  (Pp.  23,  24, 
36).  As  if  this  part  of  our  knowledge  had  nothing  mysterious 
in  it,  were  fully  comprehensible,  and  absolute  in  the  sense  of 
being  complete  and  perfect.  Is  it  so  ?  May  it  not  rather  be 
said  that  all  our  knowledge  is  partial — that  every  truth  which 
is  known  to  us  is  only  a  luminous  point,  encircled  with  a 
border  of  shadow,  and  that  the  most  familiar  and  clearest  ob- 
jects of  thought  may  give  rise  to  questions  which  human  in- 
telligence is  utterly  unable  to  answer  ?  Let  Professor  Fraser 
decide  the  question.  He  quotes  Mr  Mozley's  distinction  be- 
tween absolute  and  incipient  truths,  and  offers  no  objection  to 
it, — seems  even  to  approve  and  adopt  it,  while  he  demurs  to 
his  doctrine  of  "  contradictory  truths  ;"  but  in  his  own  teach- 
ing, he  states,  over  and  over  again,  that  all  our  knowledge  is 
incomplete,  and  that  every  truth  runs  out  into  mystery. 

"  Reflection  reveals  many  other  incomprehensible  ideas  and  be- 
liefs. They  are  the  foundation  of  those  we  regard  as  perfectly  intel- 
ligible. *  Omnia  exeunt  in  mysterium.'  *  Certain  incomprehensible 
ideas  and  convictions,'  *  form  the  background  of  tfie  familiar  beliefs  of 
ordinary  experience.*  *  Whatever  either  now  is,  or  now  beginning 
to  be,  implies,  and,  in  that  sense,  '  reveals,'  something  that  is  eternal. 
It  is  lost,  as  it  were,  in  the  mysterious  idea  of  eternity.  That  incom- 
prehensible  idea  necessarily  conceals  from  man  a  positive  theory  of  the 
u^itmoie  relation— either  to  (m«  another,  or  to  the  Eternal  Being  re- 
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vealed  by  them — of  any  of  tlie  finite  objects  that  are  known  to  us. 
Events  viewed  in  time  become  ultimately  incomprehensible.' .  .  '  Every 
part  of  any  knowledge  must  be  limited,  and  therefore  mysterious, 
until  God  is  comprehended,  for  every  part  of  knowledge  seems  ulti- 
mately to  converge  in  the  Divine.'  .  .  .  '  Such  explanations  as  those 
which  are  supplied  even  by  the  most  advanced  of  our  physical 
sciences  are  evidently  incomplete,  and  the  knowledge  which  they  con- 
vey can  hardly  be  styled  philosophical.  The  last  answers  they  afibrd 
to  us  only  suggest  more  questions.  .  .  .  What  we  have  illustrated  of 
physical  induction  holds  good  also  of  the  results  of  deduction.  Every 
explanation  must  rest  on  the  inexplicable,  and  every  demonstration 
must  rest  on  the  indemonstrable  ;  while  the  last  alleged  inexplicable 
and  indemonstrable  belief  is  an  instinct  of  human  nature."  * 

We  cannot  suppose,  indeed,  that  Mr  Mozley  intended  to  say 
that  any  object  whatever  is  fully  known  to  us  as  it  must  be 
to  an  omniscient  mind,  or  to  affirm  that  our  knowledge  of 
some  truths  is  "  absolute,''  and  of  others  "  incipient,"  or  "  par- 
tial,'' in  any  other  sense  than  that  it  is  more  or  less  clear  and 
distinct.  If  this  be  his  meaning,  then  the  more  clear  and  dis- 
tinct he  can  prove  our  knowledge  to  be,  provided  he  does  not 
represent  it  as  complete  or  absolute,  the  more  cordial  will  be 
our  concurrence  in  his  reasoning,  since  it  will  only  serve  to 
shew  that  we  may  have  distinct  ideas  of  some  truths  relating 
to  subjects  which,  in  other  respects,  are  dark  and  incompre- 
hensible— that  our  knowledge  may  be  partial  and  incomplete, 
yet  true  and  certain  so  far  as  it  goes — and  this  whether  the 
limitation  arises  from  the  finitude  of  our  minds,  or  the  imper- 
fection of  our  means  of  information.  It  is  certain,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  to  every  finite  intelligence  there  must  be  much 
that  is  incomprehensible  in  the  universe,  simply  because  there 
is  much  that  transcends  its  powers ;  it  is  conceivable,  on  the 
other,  that,  even  to  a  finite  intelligence,  many  things  might  be 
comprehensible  which  are  actually  unknown,  because  they 
have  not  been  revealed ;  in  both  respects  our  knowledge  is 
necessarily  limited,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  higher 
truths  of  speculation,  but  with  reference,  even  to  the  most 
familiar  objects  of  experience.  The  fact  of  vegetation  is  cer- 
tain :  how  little  is  known  of  the  secret  processes  by  which  it 
is  effected  ?  The  union  of  the  soul  and  body  is  a  fact :  but 
how  mysterious  the  link  of  connection  between  the  two  !  The 
phenomena  of  voluntary  motion  are  familiar,  but  philosophy 
might  puzzle  itself  in  vain  to  account  for  its  reality,  or  even 
to  answer  the  objections  by  which  its  very  possibility  has  been 
assailed.  In  short,  it  seems  to  be  the  law  of  human,  and,  in- 
deed, of  all  created  intelligence,  to  be  capable  of  knowing  some 
truths  on  subjects  which  cannot  be  fully  comprehended — a 

*  Professor  Fraser's  "  Essays  in  Philosophy,"  pp  267,  268,  276,  87,  341. 
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law  which  is  applicable  to  the  most  familiar  facts  of  experi- 
ence, as  well  as  to  the  higher  problems  of  speculative  thought 
— and  which,  while  it  is  fitted  to  check  and  rebuke  the  pre- 
sumptuous confidence  of  Rationalism,  should  have  no  tendency 
either  to  foster  a  spirit  of  scepticism,  or  to  neutralise  our  real 
knowledge  by  means  of  our  remaining  ignorance  And  Mr 
Mozley  needs  only  to  extend  to  all  the  objects  of  human  know- 
ledge the  remarks  which  he  has  himself  made  on  certain  truths 
of  speculation,  to  bring  his  views  into  entire  accordance  with 
our  own.  "  It  is  wrong  to  say  that  we  are  wholly  unable  to 
entertain  truths  of  which  we  have  no  distinct  idea  ;  and  those 
who  suppose  so  have  an  incorrect  and  defective  notion  of  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind.  The  human  mind  is  so  con- 
stituted as  to  have  relations  to  truth  without  the  medium  of 
distinct  ideas  and  conceptions.  The  constitution  of  our  minds 
makes  this  mixed  state  of  ignorance  and  knowledge  possible  to 
us,'^(p.  23). 

If  we  may  use  his  own  favourite  expression,  Mr  Mozley  is  an 
"  incipient"  Calvinist.  In  pursuing  the  argument  in  favour  of 
Predestination,  he  evidently  feels  that  he  is  "in  a  certain  right 
way,"  and  "going  in  a  certain  true  direction  of  thought :"  he 
can  scarcely  plead  that  his  ideas  of  it  are  indistinct  and  ob- 
scure, for  we  have  seldom  read  a  clearer  statement  of  the 
doctrine,  or  a  better  exposition  of  the  Scriptural  grounds  on 
which  it  resta  He  can  have  no  difficulty,  so  far  as  purely  intel- 
lectual  obstacles  are  concerned,  in  declaring  manfully  whether 
Scripture  does,  or  does  not,  speak  of  an  election  of  individuals 
to  grace  here  and  glory  hereafter,  or  only  of  the  election  of  com- 
munities to  outward  privileges ;  and  he  is  bound,  we  humbly 
submit,  to  receive  that  doctrine,  if  it  be  revealed,  even  though 
his  knowledge  of  it  should  be  far  from  complete  and  absolute. 

11.  Can  a  finite  mind  have  any  true  knowledge  of  an  Infinite 
Being  ?  All  who  believe  in  God  will  at  once  answer  in  the 
affirmative ;  but  the  changes  have  been  so  often  rung  on  the 
difference  between  the  finite  and  the  infinite,  that  it  has  be- 
come necessary  to  raise  this  question,  and  to  consider  the 
grounds  on  which  its  solution  depends.  The  dictum  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  announced  somewhat  oracularly  as  a  fun- 
damental axiom,  has  given  rise  to  a  kind  of  speculation  on 
the  subject,  which  we  can  scarcely  regard  as  either  legitimate 
or  wholesome.  Mr  Mansel  refers  to  it  in  his  preface  as  "  his 
(Sir  William's)  great  principle,  that  the  unconditioned  is  incog- 
nisable  and  inconceivable — its  notion  being  only  negative  of 
the  conditioned — which  last  can  alone  be  positively  known  or 
conceived."  And  Sir  William  himself  has  given  expression  to 
his  fundamental  idiea  in  the  following  terms  : — 
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"In  our  opinion,  the  mind  can  exercise,  and  consequently  can 
know,  only  the  limited,  and  the  conditionally  limited.  The  uncon- 
ditionally unlimited,  or  the  In^nite,  the  unconditionally  limited,  or 
the  Absolute,  cannot  positively  be  construed  to  the  mind ;  they  can 
be  conceived  only  by  a  thinking  away  from,  or  abstraction  of,  those 
very  conditions  under  which  thought  itself  is  realised  ;  consequently, 
the  notion  of  the  unconditioned  is  only  negative — negative  of  the 
conceivable  itself."  And  in  a  note,  "  the  last  and  highest  consecra- 
tion of  all  true  religion  must  be  an  altar — 'Ayvuxrruj  ©s^,  '  To  the 
unknown  and  unknowable  God.'"     (Discussions,  p.  12-15.) 

We  do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  merits  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  philosophy,  first,  because  the  only  truth  for  which 
we  care  to  contend  can  be  satisfactorily  established  on  grounds 
which  are  quite  independent  of  it,  and  we  should  deem  it  im- 
prudent, as  well  as  unnecessary,  to  embarrass  the  proof  by 
complicating  it  with  an  abstruse  metaphysical  speculation ; 
and  secondly,  because,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
we  are  not  prepared  to  pronounce  a  deliberate  or  final  judg- 
ment upon  it,  since  it  has  hitherto  been  presented  only  in 
a  fragmentary  form,  and  we  await,  with  some  interest  in  the 
expectation  of  clearer  light  on  the  subject,  the  appearance  of 
his  "  Lectures  on  Metaphysics,"  which  Mr  Mansel  has  an- 
nounced as  speedily  forthcoming. 

The  points  on  which  we  desiderate  clearer  and  fuller  infor- 
mation are  such  as  these  :  What  is  the  Unconditioned,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  William  Hamilton's  account  of  it  ?  Is  it  a  mere 
mental  abstraction,  or  is  it  a  real  existence  ?  Is  it  supposed 
to  be  exclusive  of  all  properties  or  attributes,  of  all  relations, 
and  even  of  that  relation  between  the  subject  and  object  of 
thought  which  is  necessarily  implied  in  all  possible  knowledge? 
If  it  must  be  regarded  as  exclusive  of  all  properties  and  rela- 
tions, is  this  the  Unconditioned  for  which  any  sane  man  ever 
contended  when  he  affirmed  that  we  might  have  some  know- 
ledge of  an  Infinite  Being  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  mere  mental 
abstraction,  which  is  conceived  by  "  thinking  away  those  very 
conditions  under  Avhich  thought  is  realised,'-'  and,  in  that  sense, 
"negative  of  the  conceivable  itself?"  Or  at  the  most,  is  it 
anything  else  than  that  indeterminate  something,  best  repre- 
sented by  Zero,  which  some  Germans  have  postulated  as  the 
nucleus  of  their  Pantheistic  reveries  ?  and  has  it  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  the  conception  of  an  Infinite  Being,  charac- 
terised by  definite  perfections,  and  not  unrelated  to  other 
beings,  although  He  is  unrestricted  by  any  ?  If  that  indeter- 
minate something  be  a  mere  mental  abstraction,  or  utterly  in- 
conceivable as  an  object  of  thought,  will  it  follow  that  we  can 
have  no  real,  although  inadequate,  conceptions  of  God  as  In- 
finite ?    Again,  what  are  we  to  understand  by  the  distinction 
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between  the  Unconditioned,  the  Infinite,  and  the  Absolute  ? 
Supposing  the  Unconditioned  to  be  a  generic  term  which  is 
comprehensive  of  the  Infinite  and  the  Absolute,  the  one  as 
"  unconditionally  unlimited,''  the  other  as  "  unconditionally 
limited,"  are  we  to  suppose  that  the  Unconditioned,  exclusive 
as  it  is  of  all  properties  and  all  relations,  is  something  more 
than  the  "unlimited,"  and  yet  may  be  brought  into  connection 
with,  so  as  to  characterise  and  qualify,  the  "  limited"  itself  ? 
Is  there  more  than  one  Unconditioned  ?  What,  again,  is  the 
difference  between  the  "limited"  and  the  "conditionally 
limited  ?"  Is  nut  every  "limited"  ipso  facto  conditioned  ?  and 
if  it  be,  what  are  we  to  make  of  the  "unconditionally  limited," 
or  the  Absolute  ?  When  it  is  said  that  "  we  can  know  only 
the  limited,  and  the  unconditionally  limited,"  does  the  state- 
ment imply  that  we  can  have  no  knowledge  at  all  of  an  in- 
finite Being,  or  merely  that  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  a 
Being  destitute  of  all  attributes,  and  existing  out  of  all  rela- 
tion to  our  minds  ?  Does  it  imply  that  we  can  have  an  abso- 
lute and  perfect  knowledge  even  of  finite  things;  and  if  not, 
is  the  expression  used  in  the  same  sense  in  both  clauses,  when 
it  is  afiirmed  that  we  may  know  the  limited,  but  cannot  know 
either  the  infinite  or  the  absolute  ?  Can  we  know  either  'per- 
fectly as  Omniscience  knows  them  ?  if  not,  may  it  not  still  be 
possible  to  have  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  both?  Is  the 
Infinite  altogether  "  inconceivable,  incognisable,  incogitable?" 
Whence,  then,  the  term  itself, — a  term  common  to  all  lan- 
guages, and  familiar  to  the  minds  of  all  men?  How  can 
we  reason  about  it,  and  demonstrate  even  that  it  involves 
contradictions y  if  we  have  no  conception  of  its  meaning?  And 
if  it  be  said  that  the  Infinite  becomes  finite  in  the  very  act  of 
being  "  known,"  how  shall  it  be  proved  that  the  nature  of  the 
object  depends  on  the  fact  or  the  measure  of  our  knowledge,  or 
that  God  may  not  be  infinite  while  we  have  only  indefinite 
and  imperfect  conceptions  of  the  majesty  of  His  nature  ? 

Such  are  some  of  the  points  on  which  we,  in  common  with 
many  others,  have  felt  a  difiiculty  in  admitting  or  even  explain- 
ing the  peculiar  principles  of  that  speculative  system  which 
Mr  Mansel  has  adopted  and  applied  in  illustration  of  the 
"  Limits  of  Religious  Thought."  Should  any  of  our  readers 
desire  a  fuller  account  of  that  system,  and  the  objections  which 
have  been  urged  against  it,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  referring 
them  to  the  able  treatise  of  Mr  Calderwood, — a  treatise  whose 
unfortunate  title,  "  The  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite,"  has 
deterred  many  from  attempting  to  master  it,  but  whose  con- 
tents exhibit  a  rare  combination  of  acute  speculation  with 
great  sobriety  of  judgment,  and  offer  a  seasonable  and  effective 
antidote  to  much  that  is  defective  or  dangerous  in  the  doctrine 
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of  his  former  teacher  and  friend.  We  observe  that  Mr  Man- 
sel  quotes  Mr  Calderwood's  definition  of  the  Absolute  and 
Infinite  (p.  300),  and  adds  :  "  The  definitions  may  be  accepted, 
though  they  lead  to  conclusions  the  very  opposite  to  those 
which  the  ingenious  author  has  attempted  to  establish."  We 
should  have  liked  to  see  some  reason  assigned  for  this  sweep- 
ing statement,  for  assuredly  it  is  far  from  being  self-evident. 

But  waiving  the  discussion  of  these  abstruse  and  subtle  specu- 
lations, we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Scripture  and 
common  sense  unite  with  sound  philosophy  in  affirming  that 
we  may  have  a  real  and  true  knowledge  of  God — in  his  being, 
his  perfections,  and  his  relations  to  ourselves,  while  we  know 
also  that  He  is  infinite,  and,  as  such,  incomprehensible  by  any 
created  intelligence.  We  might  infer  this  truth  from  the  ana- 
logy even  of  our  secular  knowledge  ;  for,  in  regard  to  the 
common  facts  of  experience  and  observation,  we  have  already 
seen  that  we  can  acquire  some  true  knowledge  of  them,  al- 
though it  be  only  partial,  and  that  neither  the  value  nor  the 
certainty  of  this  knowledge  is  in  the  least  affected  by  the 
remaining  mysteries  which  human  intelligence  is  utterly  un- 
able to  explain.  If  this  be  true  of  finite  objects,  belonging  to 
the  sphere  of  our  mere  secular  knowledge,  it  may  be  presumed 
{a  fortiori)  to  be  true  of  the  infinite  Being,  or  that  class  of 
truths  which  belong  to  the  sphere  of  our  spiritual  knowledge  ; 
and  for  this  reason  we  have  placed  the  former  on  the  fore- 
ground, as  the  subject  of  our  first  query,  thinking  it  a  suitable 
introduction  to  that  which  is  now  proposed.  If  we  have  any 
clear  and  true  knowledge  of  finite  things,  which  remain,  not- 
withstanding, in  some  of  their  aspects  mysterious  and  inscru- 
table, may  we  not  also  be  capable  of  learning  some  useful 
lessons,  and  forming  some  true  conceptions,  in  regard  to  God, 
although  He,  too,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  nature  and  perfection, 
cannot  be  adequately  understood  by  any  created  mind  ?  If  it 
be  said,  that  it  is  the  very  disparity  between  the  finite  and  the 
infinite  that  makes  the  difi'erence  between  the  two  cases,  and 
that  there  can  be  no  resemblance  between  our  knowledge  of 
the  one  and  our  knowledge  of  the  other,  we  answer  that  there 
is  a  difference,  but  not  such  a  difference  as  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
clude the  analogy  on  which  we  found.  That  analogy  depends 
on  one  consideration  only, — the  fact  that  our  knowledge  may 
be  true,  where  it  is  only  partial,  and  that  its  reality  is  not 
affected  by  the  remaining  mystery,  any  more  than  a  luminous 
point  can  be  effaced  by  a  margin  of  shade,  or  a  light  extin- 
guished by  "  shining  in  a  dark  place  :"  and  this  is  true  equally 
of  finite  and  infinite  objects,  since  it  depends  not  on  the  dif~ 
ference^  but  on  the  analogy,  between  our  knowledge  of  the  two 
respectively.     If  it  be  said  that  there  can  be  no  analogy,  sim- 
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ply  because  we  can  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  infinite, 
we  answer  that,  account  for  it  as  we  may,  the  idea  of  the 
infinite  is  unquestionably  revealed  in  consciousness  ;  that  it  is 
forced  upon  us  whether  we  will  or  no  ;  that  we  cannot  by  any 
effort  dismiss  it  from  our  minds  ;  and  that,  even  when  we  are 
most  deeply  sensible  of  its  being  incomprehensible,  we  are  still 
compelled  to  entertain  it  as  an  object  of  thought.  It  cannot 
be  altogether  "  incogitable,"  or  "  inconceivable,"  or  "  unthink- 
able," if  we  know  what  we  mean,  when  we  reason  even  against 
the  possibility  of  its  being  known.  We  must  be  able  to  attach 
some  intelligible  meaning  to  the  word,  if  we  are  to  demonstrate 
anything  about  it.  And  so  far  from  being  inconceivable,  the 
conception  of  the  infinite  is  applied  in  mathematics  itself:  it 
cannot  be  comprehended,  but  its  relations  may  become  the 
subject  of  strict  reasoning.  The  idea  of  infinity  is  one  of  those 
which  Degerando  says,  "Quoique  nous  ne  puissions  jamais 
fixer  ces  id^es  elles-m^mes  dans  leur  integrite,  nous  n'en  d^- 
terminons  pas  moins  avec  certitude  et  precision  les  rupports, 
et  nous  tirons  de  cette  pens^e  artificielle  de  tres-grands  secours, 
pour  etendre  nos  connoissances,"  ("  Des  Signes  et  de  VArt  de 
Fenser,  i.  1 68.)  And  De  Bonald  remarks,  "  On  ne  pent  s'em- 
pecher  de  remarquer  qu'on  avoit,  il  y  a  quelques  annees, 
banni  I'expression  d'lvjini  de  I'enseignement  g^om^trique,  et 
qu'on  a  ^t^  oblig^  d'y  revenir,"  ("  Recherches  Philosophiques" 
ii.  83.) 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  much  stress  has  been  laid 
on  the  distinction  between  positive  and  negative  knowledge. 
But  what  is  negative  knowledge  ?  is  it  knowledge  at  all  ?  or  is 
it  the  knowledge  of  nothing  ?  In  the  conception  of  nothing 
itself,  if  we  can  be  said  to  have  a  conception  of  it,  is  there  not 
a  positive  element — a  positive  element  in  the  thing  to  whicli 
the  negative  particle  is  applied  ?  Has  not  many  a  worthy 
coelebs  learned  to  his  sorrow  that  no  itself  may  be  a  very  posi- 
tive declaration  ^  Does  not  doubt,  except  where  it  proceeds 
from  mere  ignorance  or  want  of  thought,  imply  an  affirmation 
as  to  the  exact  equipoise  of  conflicting  proofs  ?  If  we  are  to 
play  at  words,  may  we  not  as  well  say,  with  Spinoza,  that  the 
finite  is  the  negation  of  the  infinite,  as  say,  with  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  that  the  infinite  is  the  negation  of  the  finite  ?  Un- 
less the  term  is  used  to  denote  a  mere  abstraction,  how  can  it 
be  said  that  the  infinite  is  the  mere  negation  of  the  finite  ?  is 
it  not  rather  the  negation  of  bounds,  or  limits,  or  restrictive 
conditions  ?  Without  deciding  the  question  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  we  acquire  an  idea  of  the  infinite — whether  by  an 
intuitive  perception  of  reason,  or  by  a  process  of  abstraction — 
may  we  not  hold  that,  on  either  supposition,  it  must  still  in- 
volve an  element  of  positive  knowledge?     An  intuitive  per- 
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ception  of  reason  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  mere  negation ; 
and,  even  if  the  idea  be  derived  from  abstraction,  there  seems 
to  be  much  truth  in  the  able  statement  of  M,  Perron,  on  the 
subject : — 

"  Mais  va-t-on  ajouter,  n'est-il  pas  de  touts  impossibilite  de  tirer 
rinfini  du  fini ;  celui-ci  renferme-t-il  le  premier? — Nous  pourrions 
accorder  sans  danger  cette  objection  ;  que  prouve-t-elle,  en  efFet,  con 
tre  nous  1  Avons  nous  tir6  I'infini  du  fini  ?  Nullement.  S'llever 
par  la  pensee  du  fini  k  I'infini  n'est  pas  tirer  celni-ci  du  premier. 
L'idee  du  fini  ne  contient  pas  celle  de  I'infini  :  mais  elle  renferme 
Videe  de  Vetre  et  celle  des  homes  de  I'etre  ;  avec  ces  deux  id^es  on  par- 
vieut  k  celle  de  I'infini.  Comment  ?  par  la  simple  abstraction  des 
bornes  de,  I'efcre  :  car  retranchez  ces  bornes,  que  vous  reste-t-il  ? 
Vetre,  Vetre  sa7is  homes,  par  consequent  L'infinV^  * 

We  are  confiirmed  in  these  views,  partly  by  the  express  ad- 
missions, and  partly  by  the  apparent  inconsistencies  of  those 
writers  who  have  adopted  the  speculative  system  to  which  we 
have  referred.  Sir  William  Hamilton  himself,  while  he  speaks 
of  the  Infinite  as  "  inconceivable "  and  "  incogitable,'"  and 
seems  to  deny  the  possibility  of  any  knowledge  except  of  the 
"  finite,"' — is  far  from  affirming  either  that  God  is  not  infinite, 
or  that  He  cannot,  in  any  sense,  be  known  by  man.  On  the 
contrary  he  seems  merely  to  mean  that  we  can  have  no  adequate 
or  perfect  knowledge  of  One,  who  as  infinite,  must  necessarily 
be  incomprehensible :  for  while  he  says,  that  "  the  last  and  high- 
est consecration  of  all  true  religion  must  be  an  altar  'Ayvwor^ 
©£w,  to  "  the  unknown  and  unknowable  God"  he  speaks  in  the 
same  sentence  of  "  the  declarations  of  a  pious  philosophy,  "  A 
God  understood  would  be  no  God  at  all."  "To  think  that 
God  is,  as  we  can  think  him  to  be,  is  blasphemy,"  and  adds, 
as  the  expression  of  his  own  opinion,  "  The  Divinity  is,  in  a 
certain  sense,  revealed,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  concealed :  He  is 
at  once  known  and  unknown."]  In  like  manner,  Mr  Mansel 
at  once  admits  and  denies  that  the  infinite  Being  can  be 
known  ;  evidently  using  the  word  in  diflferent  senses,  otherwise 
his  statements  would  be  contradictory.  He  tells  us,  that  "  to 
conceive  the  Deity  as  he  is,  we  must  conceive  him  as  first 
cause,  as  absolute,  and  as  infinite,"  (45)  ;  that  man  is  "  a  crea- 
ture of  finite  intuitions,  surrounded  with  partial  indications 
of  the  unlimited,  of  finite  conceptions,  in  the  midst  of  partial 
manifestations  of  the  incomprehensible,"  (66) ;  that  "  the  con- 
ceptions which  we  are  compelled  to  adopt,  may,  indeed,  in  the 
sight  of  a  higher  intelligence,  be  but  partial  truth,  but  cannot 
be  total  falsehood,  (145) ;  and  that  we  are  compelled  by  the 
constitution  of  our  minds  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  an 

*  M.  Perron,  "Essaid'une  Nouvelle  Theoric  sur  lea  Id^es  Fondaraentales," 
f  Discussions,  p.  15,  Note. 
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absolute  and  infinite  being, — a  belief  which  appears  forced 
upon  us,  as  the  complement  of  our  consciousness  of  the  relative 
and  the  finite/'  (65).  He  speaks,  indeed,  as  if  this  were  a 
blind  faith,  and  as  if  its  object  were,  not  only  incomprehensible, 
but  even  inconceivable,  and,  properly  speaking,  no  object  of 
knowledge  at  all.  "  The  absolute  and  the  infinite  are  thus, 
like  the  inconceivable  and  imperceptible,  names  indicating, 
not  an  object  of  thought  or  of  consciousness  at  all,  but  the  mere 
absence  of  the  conditions  under  which  consciousness  is  pos- 
sible," (95).  When  Mr  Mansel  defines  thought  "as  a  general 
term,  used  to  include  all  that  can  be  distinctly  apprehended 
as  existing  in  any  man's  own  consciousness,  or  can  be  com- 
municated to  others  by  means  of  language/' — does  he  mean  to 
affirm  that  we  can  have  no  knowledge  at  all  of  the  infinite,  or 
that  we  cannot  speak  of  it  in  intelligible  language  ?  Mr  Mozley 
affirms,  that  "the  idea  of  infinity  is  part  of  our  rational 
nature,'^  and  that  while  it  cannot  be  fully  comprehended,  yet 
**  some  idea  of  infinity  we  have,  no  doubt,  otherwise  we  should 
not  be  able  to  think  or  speak  about  it  at  all,  and  that  seems  to 
be  more  than  a  negative  idea,  as  it  has  been  asserted  to  be  ;  " 
(21),  and  that  "were  the  alternative  of  pure  ignorance  or  pure 
knowledge  necessary,"  "  we  should  be  in  a  state  of  absolute 
ignorance  and  unmixed  darkness  ;  we  should  not  only  be  ig- 
norant of  the  nature  of  many  truths,  but  should  have  no  sort 
of  idea  what  those  truths  were  of  which  we  were  ignorant ; 
we  should  be  unable  to  think  of  or  to  discuss  them  on  that 
account,  or  even  to  name  them,"  (23).  And  Professor  Fraser 
presents  an  extract  from  the  later  writings  of  Cousin,  in  which 
"  he  has  so  explained,  if  not  modified,  his  earlier  doctrine  as 
to  approach  very  near  to  what  "  Professor  Fraser  deems  "  the 
truth  on  the  question  of  our  knowledge  of  God."  Slightly 
abridged,  it  runs  thus : — 

*' We  say  in  the  first  place,  that  God  is  not  absolutely  incomprehensi- 
ble; for  ...  *  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,'  and  'the  invisible 
things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  made.'  God,  then,  as  the  cause  of 
the  universe,  reveals  himself  to  us ;  but  God  is  not  only  the  cause  of 
the  universe,  he  is  also  the  perfect  and  infinite  cause,  possessing  in 
himself,  not  a  relative  perfection,  which  is  only  a  degree  of  imperfec- 
tion, but  an  absolute  perfection,  an  infinity  which  is  not  only  the 
finite  multiplied  by  itself  in  these  proportions  which  the  human 
mind  is  able  always  to  enumerate,  but  a  true  infinity,  i.e.,  the 
absolute  negation  o/all  limits,  in  all  the  powers  of  his  being.  More- 
over, it  is  not  true  that  an  indefinite  efiect  adequately  expresses  an 
infinite  cause  ;  hence  it  is  not  true  that  we  are  able  absolutely  to  com- 
prehend God  by  the  world  and  by  man,  for  all  of  God  is  not  in  them. 
In  order  absolutely  to  comprehend  the  infinite,  it  is  necessary  to 
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have  an  infinite  power  of  comprehension,  and  that  is  not  granted 
to  us.  .  .  .  God  is  to  us,  therefore,  incomprehensible,  but  even  of  this 
incomprehensibility  we  have  a  clear  and  precise  idea :  for  we  have 
the  most  precise  idea  of  infinity.  .  .  .  Reason  explains  not  the  inex- 
plicable, it  conceives  it.  It  is  not  able  to  comprehend  infinity  in  an 
absolute  manner,  but  it  comprehends  it  in  some  degree  in  its  inde- 
finite manifestations  which  reveal  it,  and  which  veil  it,  and,  further, 
as  has  been  said,  it  comprehends  it  so  far  as  incomprehensible.  Jt 
is,  therefore,  an  equal  error  to  call  God  absolutely  comprehensible, 
and  absolutely  incomprehensible.  He  is  both  invisible  and  present, 
revealed  and  withdrawn  in  himself  ...  at  once  the  living  God,  and 
the  God  concealed,  '  Deus  vivus  et  Deits  abscondittis/  "  (P.  237). 

We  cannot  leave  this  topic  without  remarking  that,  in  the 
absence  of  all  abstruse  speculation  on  the  Infinite,  the  sacred 
writers  have  invariably  represented  God  as  at  once  capable  of 
being,  in  some  degree,  truly  known,  and  yet  as  incapable  of 
being  fully  comprehended.  They  speak  of  nature  as  a  real 
manifestation,  and  of  Revelation  as  a  still  more  explicit  decla- 
ration of  His  perfections  and  will ;  but  they  never  speak  of 
either  as  an  adequate  measure  of  His  nature.  The  Apostle's 
expression,  To  yvusThv  To'v  &eou,  clearly  implies  both  that  some- 
thing may  be  known  of  Gol,  and  that  there  is  much  beyond 
which  cannot  be  known.  This — To  yvuarov  rou  ©soD  is  (pavegcv — 
*o  Gsog  ya^  spav^ooffe : — for  the  invisible  things  of  God  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made, 
even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead — (Ta'ao'^ara — ^ado^arai 
— voovfisva—'jroirifji.affi).  And  yet,  "  Who  can  by  searching  find 
out  the  Eternal  unto  perfection  ?  It  is  as  high  as  heaven,  what 
canst  thou  do  ?  deeper  than  hell,  what  canst  thou  know  ?  The 
measure  thereof  is  longer  than  the  earth,  and  broader  than  the 
sea,"  (Job  xi.).  "  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me  ; 
I  cannot  attain  to  it,"  (Psa.  cxxxix.  6).  "  Verily  thou  art  a 
God  that  hidest  thyself,  0  God  of  Israel,"  (Is.  xlv.  15).  ''For 
my  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my 
ways,  saith  the  Lord  ;  for  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the 
earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and  my  thoughts 
than  your  thoughts,"  (Is.  Iv.  8).  Every  intelligent  reader  of 
Scripture  will  find  in  these  and  similar  statements  suflScient 
ground  for  believing  both  in  the  reality  of  a  natural  and  re- 
vealed manifestation  of  God,  and  in  the  certainty  of  many  re- 
maining mysteries ; — he  will  regard  that  manifestation  as  a  me- 
thod of  Divine  teaching,  but  not  as  a  measure  of  the  Divine  na- 
ture ; — and  receiving  thankfully  the  lessons  which  God  has 
condescended  to  teach,  he  will  shrink  from  the  bold  impiety 
of  erecting  his  finite  reason  into  a  judge  of  God's  infinite  wis- 
dom, and  will  be  content  to  walk  by  the  light  of  faith  in  things 
unseen  as  yet,  "  until  the  day  dawn  and  the  shadow^s  flee  away." 
We  have  not  adverted  to  the  question,  in  what  way  we  ac- 
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quire  any  knowledge  of  the  Infinite,  by  means  of  our  finite 
faculties 'i  or  to  the  other  question,  whether  st  finite  universe 
can  aflford  sufficient  evidence  to  shew  that  God  is  infinite,  as 
they  may  be  more  conveniently  considered  in  connection  with 
some  of  our  subsequent  queries  ?     But  we  think  it  right  to 
add,  that  by  the  faculty  of  abstraction  we  are  enabled  to  form 
such  a  conception  of  infinitude,  or  the  absence  of  all  bounds  or 
restrictive  limitations,  as  enables  us  to  reason  upon  it,  so  far  at 
least,  as  to  discern  at  once  what  is  contradictory  to  it ;  and 
that,  having  the  power  of  forming  this   conception^  we  are 
placed  in  circumstances  which  irresistibly  suggest  the  belief  of 
the  Infinite ;  for  we  cannot,    by  our  utmost  efforts,  suppose 
either  time  or  space  to  be  limited,  although  they  are  revealed 
to  us  only  in  parts  ; — and[the  coup  d'oeil  of  nature, — the  expanse 
of  the  sky  and  the  ocean, — the  ceaseless  flow  of  time,  whose 
commencement  and  whose  termination  is  alike  inconceivable, 
— and  the  principle  of  causality  which  forces  upon  us  the  con- 
viction of  eternal  existence,  as  necessarily  implied  in  the  fact 
of  existence  now, — all  exhibit  traces  of  the  infinite,  and  afford, 
as  it  were,  so  many  natural  types  of  it,  while  our  conceptions 
of  it  only  become  the  deeper  and  more  overpowering,  in  pro- 
portion as  science  extends  our  knowledge  of  the  marvellous 
system  to  which  we  belong.     Had  we  no  knowledge  of  the  in- 
finite at  all,  science  could  have  no  effect  in  enlarging  or  ele- 
vating our  conceptions  in  this  respect ;  and  there  is  much  truth, 
as  well  as  beauty,  in  Isaac  Taylor's  remark,  that  astronomy 
has  indefinitely  raised  our  idea  of  the  boundlessness  of  space, 
while  geology  has  had  a  similar  effect  in  carrying  out  our 
thoughts  towards  the  infinite  in  duration.    *'  The  human  mind 
connects  itself  with  the  unknown  and  the  infinite  in  various 
modes  of  undefined  feeling,  and  of  intuitive  and  irresistible 
persuasion."     "  The  infinite,  although  it  is  not  to  be  compre- 
hended by  the  human  reason,  may  be  infallibly  apprehended 
by  it,  or  may  be  brought  within  its  cognisable  range,  and  may 
be  known  as  unquestionable,  though  it  is  not  known  as  to  its 
constituents  or  conditions,"  (The  World  of  Mind,  p,  844). 

III.  What  relation  subsists  between  Reason  and  Faith,  or 
between  Faith  and  Knowledge  ?  This  question  is  suggested,  in 
connection  with  our  present  subject,  by  some  peculiar  modes  of 
expression  which  are  in  current  use  among  the  class  of  writers 
to  whom  we  refer.  The  occasion  for  it  will  be  sufficiently 
explained  by  a  few  quotations.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who 
describes  the  infinite  as  **  inconceivable,"  "  incogitable,"  and 
"  unthinkable,"  is  anxious  to  shew  that,  while  reason  cannot 
grasp  it,  it  may  still  be  embraced  by  faith  ;  and  with  this  view, 
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he  tells  us,  in  an  axiomatic  sentence  which  has  been  much 
admired  and  is  frequently  quoted,  "  We  are  thus  taught  the 
salutary  lesson,  that  the  capacity  of  thought  is  not  to  be  con- 
stituted into  the  measure  of  existence,  and  are  warned  from 
recognising  the  domain  of  our  knowledge  as  necessarily  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  horizon  of  our  faith."  Did  the  sentence  stand 
alone,  or  were  it  viewed  apart  from  the  favourite  doctrine  that 
the  finite  or  conditioned  "  can  alone  be  positively  known  or 
conceived,"  it  might  admit  of  being  understood  in  a  good 
sense,  and  might  even  be  accepted  as  conveying  a  salutary 
lesson  respecting  the  necessary  limitation  of  our  knowledge, 
and  the  amplitude  of  those  subjects  which  are  exhibited  to 
our  faith.  But  it  may  be  understood  in  another  and  a  very 
different  sense  ;  it  may  be  interpreted  as  implying  that  faith 
is  altogether  independent  of  knoAvledge ;  that  there  is  no 
necessary  connection  between  the  two ;  that  the  one  may  be 
present  where  the  other  is  absent ;  as  if  faith  were  not  a 
rational  conviction  but  a  mere  impulse,  a  blind  and  implicit 
credence  for  which  no  reason  need  be  or  can  be  assigned. 
Mr  Mansel  adopts  the  dictum  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  on 
this  subject,  and  tells  us  that  "  his  practical  conclusion  is 
identical  with  that  which  is  constantly  enforced  throughout 
these  Lectures,"  (ix.).  "We  cannot  doubt  that  he  meant  it  to 
be  taken  in  a  sound  and  wholesome  sense,  as  a  protest  against 
that  arrogant  rationalism  which  refuses  to  receive  truth  itself 
on  account  of  the  mysteries  with  which  it  is  associated  ;  and 
in  this  sense  we  can  appreciate  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
pleads  against  "  those  who  would  make  man's  power  of  thought 
the  exact  measure  of  his  duty  of  belief,"  or  who  refuses  to 
"  admit  that  it  is  our  duty  to  believe  what  we  are  altogether 
unable  to  comprehend,"  (57).  But  we  cannot  adopt  some 
forms  of  expression  which  have  recently  become  common  in 
the  statement  of  this  important  view,  and  there  are  two 
points  particularly  on  which  the  utmost  clearness  of  statement 
should  be  carefully  maintained.  The/r^^  is,  that  it  is  reason- 
able to  believe  in  mysteries,  or  that  ou.r  faith  in  them  is 
founded  on  reason  itself,  being  neither  against  reason  nor  in- 
dependent of  it,  but  suggested  and  even  irresistibly  enforced 
by  its  clearest  dictates  ;  and  the  second  is,  that  while  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  believe  in  mysteries,  and  infinitely  unreasonable  to 
make  our  limited  knowledge  the  measure  of  absolute  truth, 
we  are  not  called  to  believe,  in  regard  to  them,  more  than 
those  simple  lessons  which  have  been  clearly  revealed,  and 
which  may  therefore  be  intelligently  understood :  these 
lessons,  together  with  the  fact  that  there  are  incomprehen- 
sible mysteries  beyond,  being  the  only  objects  of  our  faith. 
With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points,  Mr  Mansel  makes  use 
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of  the  following  expressions  : —  "In  this  impotence  of  reason, 
we  are  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  faith/'  (120)  ;  and  "  in  thus 
believing,  we  desert  the  evidence  of  reason,  to  rest  on  that  of 
faith,*'  (146).  But  referring  as  he  does  to  faith  in  its  philoso- 
phical, not  in  its  theological  sense,  why  should  faith  be  di- 
vorced from  reason,  or  even  contrasted  with  it,  if  our  primary 
beliefs  be,  as  they  unquestionably  are,  constituent  principles 
of  reason  itself — the  laws  of  its  spiritual  nature,  the  indispen- 
sable conditions  of  thought  ?  "Why  speak  of  the  "  impotency  of 
reason  "  when,  in  this  respect  at  least,  its  power  is  so  strong 
as  to  be  irresistible  ?  And  how  can  we  be  said  to  "  desert  the 
evidence  of  reason,  and  to  rest  on  that  of  faith,"  when  faith 
and  reason  are  only  different  aspects  of  the  same  intelligence, 
and  when  it  may  be  said,  with  far  greater  justice,  in  the  ex- 
quisite words  of  Vinet,  "  La  Foi  a  sa  Raison,  et  la  Raison  a 
sa  Foi."  Mr  Mansel  admits  that  "  reason  itself,  rightly  inter- 
preted, teaches  the  existence  of  truths  that  are  above  reason  " 
(p.  36),  and  that  reason  itself  requires  us  to  believe  in  truths 
that  are  beyond  reason,  (351);  and  if  it  be  a  lesson  that  is 
taught,  or  a  duty,  perhaps  even  a  necessity,  that  is  imposed  by 
reason  itself,  then  we  cannot  be  said  to  believe  without  know- 
ledge, any  more  than  we  can  be  said  to  think  without  thought, 
nor  even  to  believe  without  being  able  to  assign  a  reason  for 
our  faith,  were  it  nothing  else  than  that  such  is  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  mind.  But  the  second  point  must  also  be 
taken  into  account.  What  is  it  that,  in  the  case  of  mysteries, 
we  really  believe  ?  We  believe,  first,  that  they  are  mysteries, 
and  as  such  incomprehensible ;  that  there  are  many  truths 
concerning  them  which  are  equally  undiscoverable  by  human 
reason  and  undisclosed  even  by  Divine  revelation  ;  and  that 
they  have  a  height  and  a  depth,  a  length  and  breadth,  which 
passeth  knoAvledge.  In  addition  to  this  we  believe,  secondly, 
those  lessons  concerning  these  mysteries  which  are  plainly 
taught,  whether  by  experience  or  by  Scripture,  and  which,  in 
so  far  as  they  have  been  made  known,  admit  of  being  correctly 
conceived  and  intelligently  embraced.  Further  than  this  we 
cannot  advance,  but  neither  should  we  stop  short  of  it.  In 
the  case  even  of  the  profoundest  mysteries,  we  have  a  reason 
for  believing  in  what  is  incomprehensible,  arising  either  from 
the  constitution  of  our  own  nature  or  from  the  authority  of 
a  Divine  revelation,  and  a  reason  also  for  believing  those  spe- 
cial lessons  which  are  taught  by  experience  or  by  Scripture  in 
regard  to  what  is  otherwise  mysterious;  so  that,  even  in  that  case, 
there  is  no  separation  beween  reason  and  faith,  and  no  ground  for 
supposing  that  faith  is  altogether  independent  of  knowledge. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  that  of  the  Incarnation,  are 
profound  mysteries,  and  as  such  we  embrace  them.     Why  ? 
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Because  we  know  that  there  is  much,  both  in  the  Divine  and 
human  nature,  that  must  be  incomprehensible  to  us,  and  that 
these  mysteries  are  taught,  without  being  fully  explained, 
in  the  Scriptures  of  truth.  But  what  do  we  really  believe 
concerning  them,  over  and  above  the  fact  that  they  are  incom- 
prehensible ?  Is  it  not  just  as  much  as  God  has  been  pleased 
to  make  known  ;  those  simple  lessons  concerning  them,  which 
are  revealed  on  purpose  that  they  may  be  actually  known  and 
intelligently  believed  ? 

Professor  Fraser,  to  whom  Mr  Mansel  refers  as  "  a  thought- 
ful writer  of  the  present  day,''  has  frequently  spoken  of  Reason 
and  Faith  in  a  way  which  makes  it  peculiary  necessary  to  ex- 
amine with  some  care  his  definition  of  both. 

"  All  those  ideas,"  he  says,  speaking  of  the  views  of  Leibnitz, 
"  which  we  are  compelled  to  think,  belong  to  the  very  structure  of  the 
soul  itself,  and  are  to  be  included  as  articles  of  our  original  faith,'* 
He  explains,  in  a  foot-note,  that  "  Faith  has  two  meanings,  a  meta- 
physical and  a  theological.  In  the  former  of  these  sciences  it  signi- 
fies the  belief  of  principles  which  in  themselves  are  incognisable  or 
irreconcilable  by  the  understanding,  and  yet  unquestionable.  In 
thifi  sense  faith  is  the  organ  of  the  higher  metaphysics.  In  its  theo- 
logical acceptation.  Faith  is  the  hearty  belief,  on  God's  authority,  of 
what  God  has  revealed  in  his  word.  Thus  understood,  the  word  ex- 
presses the  organ  of  the  higher  theology.  Throughout  this  essay  we 
use  it,  unless  it  be  expressly  qualified,  in  its  philosophical  meaning. 
The  mutual  relation  of  these  two  kinds  of  Faith  is  the  object  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Religion — that  much-trodden,  but,  as  yet,  ill-cultivated 
field,"  (Eisays,  p.  32).  Accordingly,  we  read  that  "  the  perfect  phi- 
losophy must  recognise  and  include  a  body  oi  first  principles,  resting 
on  faith,  by  which  all  knowledge  of  things,  divine  and  human,  must 
be  regulated  ;"  .  .  .  that  "  every  principle  must  be  either  resolvable 
by  the  understanding,  or  must  rest  on  faith  ;  and  as  every  conceiv- 
able question  may  be  thus  carried  down  to  faith,  all  knowledge  runs 
into  mystery;"  that,  in  Reid's  time, '■^ Faith  must  be  revived  and 
vindicated,"  .  .  .  "that  kind  oi  faith  and  intuition  in  which  the 
mind  gains  a  direct  intellectual  intercourse  with  the  world  of  mat- 
ter," (pp.  34,  35,  141,  143),  In  regard  again"  to  Reason,  he  says, 
"  Reason  presents  two  faculties  or  organs  for  the  apprehension  of 
real  beings — Intuition  and  Experience,  governed  by  the  logical 
and  associative  laws  ;  and  Faith,  to  whose  'object,'  as  transcendent, 
the  relations  of  human  knowledge  cannot  be  applied.  .  .  .  Reason 
originally  recognises  real  existence — whether  finite  or  transcendent 
— through  a  shorter  and  readier  process  than  deductive  or  inductive 
reasoning.  We  call  this  recognition  Perception  or  Intuition  when 
it  deals  with  the  worlds  of  sense  and  self-consciousness ;  and  we  call 
it  Faith  when,  in  the  causal  judgment.  Reason  addresses  itself  to 
Being,  regarded  as  mysteriously  transcending  our  faculty  for  specu- 
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lation.     The  function  of  Reasoning  is,  in  a  manner,  intermediate 
between  Intuition  and  Faith,"  (pp.  246,  247). 

Waiving  for  the  present  all  discussion  of  the  difference  sup- 
posed to  subsist  between  reason  and  the  logical  understanding, 
and  confining  our  remarks  strictly  to  the  point  in  hand — the 
relation  between  Reason  and  Faith — we  admit,  of  course,  that 
Professor  Fraser  is  perfectly  entitled  to  define  the  sense  in 
which  he  means  to  use  these  terms,  provided  only  that  he  rigidly 
adheres  to  it ;  but  we  cannot  help  expressing  our  regret  that  it 
should  have  been  thought  necessary  to  appropriate  the  term 
Faith,  and  to  apply  it  in  senses  so  diverse  from  one  another, 
as  are  those  which  are  indicated  in  the  above  definitions ;  for 
the  same  sort  of  confusion  may  arise  from  this  double  defini- 
tion of  Faith  as  has  already  arisen  from  the  popular  and  the 
philosophical  senses  of  the  term  Prohahility,  a  confusion  of 
thought  which  has  often  been  marked  and  deplored.  But  the 
risk  of  incurring  this  serious  evil  will  be  greatly  enhanced,  if  the 
definition,  once  adopted,  be  afterwards  departed  from  ;  and  we 
have  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  Mr  Fraser's  first  account  of 
Faith  with  his  subsequent  account  of  Reason.  In  the  former, 
Faith  is  represented  as  including  "  all  the  truths  which  we  are 
compelled  to  think "  "  a  body  of  first  principles,  resting  on 
Faith,  by  which  all  knowledge  of  things,  divine  and  human, 
must  be  regulated ; "  in  the  latter.  Reason  is  divided  into  two 
faculties  or  organs,  viz.,  intuition  and  experience,  governed 
by  logical  laws,  and  Faith,  to  whose  object  the  relations  of 
human  knowledge  cannot  be  applied.  According  to  this  new 
version  of  his  terminology,  Faith  is  not  comprehensive,  as  for- 
merly, of  all  the  first  principles  of  reason  ;  it  is  not  applicable 
to  those  intuitions  or  perceptions  which  take  cognisance  of  an 
external  world,  or  of  the  existence  of  our  fellow-men,  or  of  any 
other  objects  that  may  fall  to  be  interpreted  by  "  logical  or 
associative  laws  ;"  it  is  restricted  to  a  particular  class  of  first 
principles,  those,  namely,  which  stand  connected  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  infinite  and  transcendent,  and  to  which  the 
ordinary  relations  of  human  knowledge  are  supposed  not  to 
apply.  Is  there  any  valid  ground  for  this  distinction  ?  In  so 
far  as  our  knowledge  of  an  external  world,  or  of  the  existence 
of  our  fellow-men,  implies  a  first  principle  of  reason,  which 
neither  needs  nor  admits  of  proof,  is  it  not  as  much  a  matter 
of  faith  as  is  our  knowledge  of  God  himself?  and  if  the  for- 
mer, although  equally  dependent  on  such  a  principle  of  reason, 
and  resolvable  ultimately  into  faith,  is  not  exclusive  either  of 
experience  or  of  the  action  of  "  logical  and  associative  laws  " 
of  thought,  why  may  not  the  latter  also  include  a  first  prin- 
ciple of  reason,  and  yet  take  cognisance  also  of  the  rich  and 
varied  evidence  by  which  nature,  in  all  its  departments,  bears 
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witness  to  the  being  and  perfections  of  its  Maker?  Why 
should  we  exclude  the  knowledge  which  is  derived  from  eocpe- 
rience  in  the  one  case,  if  it  be  not  incompatible  with  the  pre- 
rogative of  reason  or  the  principle  of  faith  in  the  other? 

"VVe  have  no  wish  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  first  princi- 
ples of  Reason,  or  the  validity  of  our  primary  beliefs  :  on  the 
contrary,  we  hold  the  doctrine  which  affirms  them  to  be  our 
only  safeguard  against  Scepticism,  and  to  be  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive and  most  important  features  of  that  Psychology  which 
has  justly  rendered  the  Scottish  School  illustrious  among  all 
the  nations  of  Europe.  "We  have  no  notion  that  these  funda- 
mental principles  and  beliefs  can  be  proved,  or  need  to  be 
proved,  otherwise  than  by  an  appeal  to  consciousness.  But 
surely  on  the  basis  of  that  doctrine,  Reason  and  Faith,  so  far 
from  being  separable,  are  strictly  and  indissolubly  conjoined ; 
they  are  only  different  expressions  for  the  same  thing,  or 
different  aspects  in  which  it  may  be  viewed;  for  belief  in  first 
principles  involves  a  knowledge  of  these  principles,  and  we  may 
say  indifferently,  that  what  a  man  believes,  he  knows,  or  what 
he  knows,  he  believes.  Accordingly,  Mr  Fraser  himself  speaks 
of  the  tendency  of  Sir  AVilliam  Hamilton's  method,  if  unduly 
pursued,  to  "separate  Belief  from  Thought"  (167),  and  of  "a 
metaphysical  evolution  of  the  ideal  conditions  of  thought," 
which  "  seems  to  recognise  a  Belief  that  is  wholly  void  of  In- 
telligence," as  an  imperfect  development  of  the  theory  of  human 
knowledge,  (193).  And  he  puts  the  question  with  equal  perti- 
nence and  point,  "  How  can  Faith  be  maintained  amid  an  ab- 
solute negation  of  knowledge,  which  implies  a  total  suspense 
of  judgment  ?  Belief  may  consist  with  an  imperfection  of 
knowledge,  but  how  shall  it  be  applied  at  all  to  that  of  which 
we  can  know  nothing?"  (195.) 

If  this  be  true  of  Philosophical  Faith,  it  is  equally  true  of 
Theological.  Revelation  itself  cannot  reveal  a  Being  who  is 
absolutely  "  inconceivable"  or  "  incognisable."  We  must  have 
some  knowledge  cf  Him,  however  inadequate  and  imperfect, 
if  we  are  to  have  any  Faith  in  God  at  all.  Our  knowledge 
may  be  increased,  because  our  experience  is  enlarged,  by 
believing  ;  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  knowledge  resting  on 
faith,  while  this  faith  has  no  foundation  in  previous  know- 
ledge. We  may  not  only  admire  the  smartness  of  the  antithesis, 
but  we  may  also  admit  the  soundness  of  the  distinction,  which 
De  Bonald  has  indicated  in  his  usual  trenchant  style,  when  he 
says — "  La  raison  humaine  ne  pent  ceder  qu'  a  Vautorit^  de 
r evidence  ou  a  V evidence  de  Vautorite,"  (P.  61).  In  the  case 
of  all  those  truths  which  are  immediately  discerned,  whether 
by  external  or  internal  sense, — by  direct  perception,  or  rational 
intuition,  or  moral  consciousness, — we  yield  to  tJie  authority 
of  evidence  which  places  them  before  us  in  such  a  light  as 
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serves  at  once  to  reveal  their  meaning  and  to  establish  their 
certainty,  so  as  to  produce  an  irresistible  conviction  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  those  other  truths  which  are  not  self-evident  nor 
discerned  by  immediate  intuition,  but  dependent  on  proof 
either  by  a  process  of  demonstrative  reasoning,  or  by  means 
of  moral  and  inductive  evidence  derived  from  experience  and 
observation,  we  still  yield  to  the  authority  of  evidence,  and  our 
helief  is  more  or  less  strong  in  proportion  as  our  knowledge  is 
more  or  less  clear  and  complete.  But  there  are  truths,  or  at 
least  there  may  be  truths,  which  cannot  be  either  discovered 
or  proved  by  any  exercise  of  reason,  whether  direct  or  mediate; 
— truths  depending  on  the  sovereign  will  and  inscrutable 
counsels  of  the  Omniscient  Mind,  which  have  no  natural  evi- 
dence, and  can  only  be  supernaturally  revealed ;  and  in  re- 
gard to  these  truths,  we  yield,  not  to  the  authority  of  evidence^ 
for  they  are  neither  self-evident  nor  capable  of  rational  proof, 
but  to  the  evidence  of  authority ;  we  receive  them  simply  on  the 
testimony  of  the  Revealer.  But  even  here  there  is  no  divorce 
between  Faith  and  Knowledge ;  we  know  that  it  is  infinitely 
reasonable  to  believe  God ;  we  know  by  evidence,  which  is 
applicable  to  the  proof  of  the  one  cardinal  fact  of  the  Divine 
authority  of  Revelation,  and  only  indirectly  through  that 
medium  to  the  proof  of  its  contents,  that  God  has  revealed  his 
mind  and  will ;  we  know  the  meaning  of  some  lessons  which 
He  has  distinctly  taught ;  while  we  also  know  that  much  more 
is  left  unrevealed,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  understood  ;  and 
having  this  knowledge^  we  have  all  that  is  necessary  to  consti- 
tute an  intelligent  Faith.  It  is  one  thing  to  prove  that  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  in  Divine  Revelation,  and  that  the  Bible 
is  the  word  of  God :  it  is  another  and  a  very  different  thing 
to  prove  that  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Bible  are  reason- 
able, as  being  either  discoverable  by  the  light  of  nature,  or 
provable  by  mere  natural  evidence.  If  the  former  be  proved, 
our  faith  in  revealed  truth  is  perfectly  rational,  since  it  is  as 
reasonable  to  believe  whatever  God  says  as  to  do  whatever 
God  commands ;  even  although  we  should  not  be  able  to 
accomplish  the  task,  alike  impracticable  and  superfluous,  which 
some  would  impose  upon  us,  of  proving  by  the  principles  of 
Reason  the  truth  of  those  doctrines  which  rest  on  the  authority 
of  Revelation.  The  attempt  to  prove  "  the  Reasonableness  of 
Christianity"  in  the  latter  sense,  instead  of  leaving  faith  to 
rest  on  the  authority  of  the  Revealer,  which  prevailed  so  ex- 
tensively in  England  during  last  century,  may  be  said  to  have 
involved  the  germ  of  Rationalism,  and  to  have  had  a  tendency 
to  lower  the  claims  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  to  subject  its  pecu- 
liar doctrines  to  a  kind  of  discussion  and  criticism  from  which 
a  reverential  spirit  must  recoil :  and  accordingly  it  has  been 
gaid,  as  we  believe  with  truth   that  "  the  constant  appeal  to 
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the  rationality  of  Christianity,  which  led  Tindal  to  conceive  of 
it  as  a  mere  republication  of  the  religion  of  nature,  was  exten- 
sively encouraged  in  Germany  by  the  translation  of  the  works 
of  the  earlier  English  Apologists."*  Among  these,  Locke's 
treatise  on  the  "  Reasonableness  of  Christianity"  may  have 
contributed  to  this  sad  result ;  and  yet  no  one  was  more  sen- 
sible than  he  of  the  necessity  and  duty  of  receiving  many 
truths  on  the  sole  authority  of  Scripture.  Witness  his  noble 
testimony  to  this  principle  in  his  reply  to  the  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester : — 

"  All  that  your  lordship  has  said,  when  examined,  will,  I  suppose, 
be  found  to  import  thus  much, — namely,  '  Does  Grod  propose  any 
thing  to  mankind  to  be  believed  1  it  is  very  fit  and  credible  to  be 
believed,  if  reason  can  demonstrate  it  to  he  true,  but  if  human  reason 
comes  short  in  the  case,  and  cannot  make  it  out,  its  credibility  is 
thereby  lessened;"  which  is  in  effect  to  say  that  the  veracity  of  Grod 
is  not  a  sure  and  firm  foundation  of  faith  to  rely  upon,  without  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  reason ;  i.  e.,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken, 
God  is  not  to  be  believed  on  his  own  word,  unless  what  He  reveals 
be  in  itself  credible,  and  might  be  believed  without  him.  ...  If 
this  be  so,  reason  is  to  be  consulted  how  far  God  is  to  be  believed, 
and  the  credit  of  the  Divine  testimony  must  receive  its  force  from 
the  evidence  of  reason,  which  is  evidently  to  take  away  the  credibi- 
lity of  Divine  revelation  in  all  supernatural  truths  wherever  the 
evidence  of  reason  fails.  .  .  .  The  veracity  of  God  is  a  demonstration 
of  what  He  has  revealed,  and  the  want  of  another  demonstration  of  a 
proposition  that  is  demonstratively  true,  takes  not  off  from  the  evi- 
dence of  it.  For  where  there  is  a  clear  demonstration,  there  is  as 
much  evidence  as  any  truth  can  have  that  is  not  self-evident !" 

How  far  reason  is  applicable  either  to  the  defence  or  refu- 
tation of  the  particular  truths  of  revealed  religion,  and  espe- 
cially what  are  its  proper  functions  both  in  the  investigation 
of  evidence,  and  the  interpretation  of  Scripture, — what  light 
may  be  derived  from  the  analogy  that  is  discernible  between 
the  volume  of  nature  and  the  volume  of  inspiration, — and  what 
is  the  legitimate  ofifice  of  logic  in  relation  to  theology,  are 
questions  of  wide  extent  and  fundamental  importance,  which 
cannot  be  fully  discussed  in  connection  with  our  present  theme: 
it  is  sufficient  for  our  immediate  purpose,  to  shew  that  there 
is  no  such  separation  between  reason  and  faith,  as  some  would 
lead  us  to  suppose, — ^that  faith,  in  every  case,  presupposes  a 
real,  though  partial  knowledge, — and  that,  even  in  embracing 
the  most  unfathomable  mysteries,  whether  such  as  are  revealed 
by  the  intuitions  of  reason,  or  by  the  authority  of  revelation, 
we  are  not  exercising  a  blind  or  implicit  faith,  but  can  give  a 
*  Dr  Pusey  on  the  Theology  of  Germany,  P.  i.,  p.  124. 
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valid  and  sufficient  reason  for  entertaining  those  truths  which 
are  thus  authoritatively  presented  to  our  mind.  It  must  never 
be  forgotten,  however,  that  a  mere  natural  belief,  whether  it 
be  philosophical,  or  even  theological,  is  widely  different  from 
that  saving  faith  of  which  we  read  in  Scripture — for  this  is  the 
"  gift  of  God,"  the  "  fruit  of  his  Spirit,"  the  germ  of  "  a  new 
creation,"'  the  principle  of  "  spiritual  life  ;"  and  it  implies  not 
a  mere  natural  knowledge,  but  a  spiritual  discernment  also,  of 
Divine  truth.  It  requires  not  only  an  objective  presentation 
of  truth,  but  a  subjective  illumination  of  the  mind.* 

IV.  Can  there  he  contradictory  truths  in  the  domain  either  of 
Reason  or  of  Revelation  ?  Sound,  practical,  common  sense  will 
instinctively  answer  this  question  in  the  negative.  It  never 
doubts  that  all  truth  is  self-consistent  and  harmonious  ;  and 
even  when  it  encounters  statements  which  are  aj)parently  ir- 
reconcilable, it  will  be  far  more  ready  to  ascribe  the  seeming  dis- 
crepancy to  its  own  partial  and  imperfect  knowledge,  than  to  sup- 
pose that,  if  both  be  true,  they  are  really  contradictory  in  the 
view  of  a  higher  or  more  enlightened  reason.  x\nd  yet  the 
question  is  raised  by  certain  recent  speculations,  in  connection 
with  the  philosophy  of  our  knowledge,  and  some  even  of  the 
articles  of  our  faith  ;  and  it  must  be  discussed  or  disposed  of 
on  its  proper  merits. 

Not  content  with  the  distinction  between  absolute  and  in- 
cipient truths,  to  which  we  have  already  referred  in  our 
first  query,  Mr  Mozley  insists  strongly  on  the  existence  of  con- 
tradictory truths  in  the  domain  both  of  Reason  and  Revela- 
tion. "  To  assume/'  he  says,  "  that  we  cannot  have  two 
contradictory  ideas,"  is  "  a  false  assumption,  and  not  true  of 
us  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  our  faculties,  in  which  we 
may  have,  and  have,  imperfect  opposing  perceptions  ;  though 
it  is,  of  course,  absurd  to  suppose  that  this  can  be  the  case  ex- 
cept in  a  very  imperfect  state  of  being,  or  that  there  can  be 
absolute  and  perfect  perceptions  in  opposition  to  each  other  \" 
for  *'  nature  does  not  deceive  us  and  tell  us  falsehoods,  how- 
ever it  may  tell  us  imperfect  truths,''  (Pp.  26,  27).  It  may  be 
thought  that  this  sentence  implies  only  that  contradictory 
ideas  may  be  harboured  unconsciously  by  the  human  mind, 
one  or  other  of  which  may  be  shewn  to  be  false,  not  that  both 
are  t^^e,  and  yet  irreconcilably  opposed ;  and  further,  that 
even  this  possibility  is  confined  to  our  present  imperfect  state, 
as  contrasted  with  a  better  state  hereafter ;  but  the  general 
scope  of  his  reasoning  leaves  the  impression  that  he  is  speak- 
ing, not  of  contradictory  ideas  merely,  one  or  other  of  which 

*  Richard  Watson's  Works,  "  Review  of  Erskine  on  Faith."    Vol.  vii.  210. 
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must  be  false,  but  of  contradictory  trutJiSj  which,  although  appa- 
rently such,  must  nevertheless  be  equally  believed  ;  and  that  it 
proceeds  on  a  principle  which  must  hold  good  of  our  future,  as 
well  as  of  our  present  state,  since  it  is  applicable  to  all  finite 
intelligence,  and  admits  of  no  exception,  save  only  in  the  case 
of  the  one  "Omniscient  Mind.  This  will  become  apparent  if 
we  consider  what  he  says  of  certain  truths,  an4  the  method  in 
which  they  must  be  dealt  with/  Looking,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  domain  of  Reason;  andvspeaking;of>a  certain  cb-ss  of 
truths  in  philosophy,  he  admits  that  they  are  suggested  by 
Reason  itself.  "  My  reason  introduces  me  to  them.  Were  I 
without  the  faculty  of  reason,  I  should  not  have  these  ideas  at 
all,  or  derive,  therefore,  any  perplexity  from  them.  .  .  .  But 
Reason  creates  these  movements  in  my  mind,  and  so  intro- 
duces me  to  indistinct  and  mysterious  truths  within  her  OAvn 
sphere,"  (p.  22).  They  are  truths,  then,  and  truths  of  Reason 
itself  Yet  they  are  contradicted  by  other  truths  which  are 
equally  suggested  by  Reason,  of  which  the  following  are  given 
as  examples : — 

The  principle  of  Causality. — "  That  every  event  must  have  a  cause  — 
this  is  a  maxim,  undoubtedly,  that  approves  itself  to  our  under- 
standing. .  .  .  But  though  this  maxim,  that  every  event  must  have 
a  cause,  is  undoubtedly  true,  what  kind  of  truth  is  it  ?  Is  it  a  truth 
absolute  and  complete,  like  a  fact  of  sensation  or  reflection  %  or  is  it  a 
truth  indistinct,  incipient,  and  in  tendency  only  ?  It  is  a  truth  of  the 
latter  kiud,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  there  is  a  contrary  truth  to  it. 
When  we  look  into  our  mind,  and  examine  the  nature  and  charac- 
teristics of  action,  we  find  that  we  have  a  certain  natural  and  irre- 
sistible impression  or  sense  of  our  originality  as  agenis.  .  .  .  that 
an  action  is  original  in  us,  or  has  no  cause.  .  .  .  We  have  a  certain 
sense  or  perception  of  action  as  being  something  uncaused,  i.e.,  hav- 
ing nothing  anterior  to  it,  which  necessarily  produces  it, — a  sense  or 
perception  which  goes  counter  to  the  other,  which  was  also  admitted 
to  exist  in  us.  .  .  .  Here  there  are  two  contradictory  instincts  or 
perceptions  of  our  reason,  which  we  must  make  the  best  of,  and  ar- 
rive at  what  measure  of  truth  a  mixed  conclusion  gives."  (Pp.  24,  25.) 

The  idea  of  Divine  power. — "  What  is  this  truth  of  the  Divine 
power  or  omnipotence,  as  we  apprehend  it  ?  Does  it  belong  to  the 
class  of  full  and  distinct,  or  of  incomplete  truths  ?  Certainly  to  the 
latter ;  for  there  appears  at  once  a  counter  truth  to  it,  in  the  existence 
of  moral  evil,  which  must  be  referred  to  some  cause  other  than  God, 
as  well  as  in  that  sense  of  our  own  originality  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded.  .  .  .  The  two  ideas  of  the  Divine  power  and  free-will  are 
two  great  tendencies  of  thought  inherent  in  our  minds,  which  con- 
tradict each  other,  and  can  never  be  united  or  brought  back  to  a 
common  goal ;  and  which,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  the  essential  condi- 
tion of  absolute  truth  is  consistency  with  other  truth,  can  never,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  faculties,  become  absolute  truths,  but  must  re- 
main forever  contradictory  tendencies  of  thought,  going  on  side  by 
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side  till  they  are  lost  sight  of  and  disappear  in  the  haze  of  onr  con- 
ceptions, like  two  parallel  straight  lines  which  go  on  to  infinity  with- 
out meeting.   (P.  29.) 

The  doctrine  of  Divine  foreknowledge. — "  Undoubtedly  there  is  a 
contradiction  in  supposing  that  events  really  contingent  can  be  fore- 
seen. .  .  .  Such  a  foresight  as  this  is  a  contradiction  to  our  reason. 
.  .  .  Free-will,  when  pursued,  runs  into  a  contradiction  to  Provi- 
dence ;  but  this  does  not  shew  that  it  is  false,  but  only  that  it  is  im- 
perfect truth."  (P.  31.) 

In  the  domain,  again,  of  Revelation,  the  doctrine,  of  Original  Sin 
and  Divine  Gra^e. — "  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  predestinarian 
draws  his  conclusion  naturally  from  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  that  conclusion  must  be  allowed  to  be  re- 
pugnant to  natural  reason  and  justice.  .  .  .  But  to  what  kind  of 
truth  does  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall  belong?  It  is  evident,  on  the 
mere  statement  of  it,  that  it  is  not  a  truth  which  we  hold  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  we  do  the  ordinary  truths  of  reason  and  experience, 
because  it  is  met  immediately  by  a  counter  truth.  Mankind  has  a 
sense  of  moral  power,  of  being  able  to  do  good  actions  and  avoid 
wrong  ones,  which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  contradicts  the  doctrine  of  tJie 
FaU.  The  doctrine  of  the  Fall  is  held  under  a  reserve  on  the  side  of 
the  contrary  truth.  The  doctrine  of  irresistible  grace,  then,  must  be 
held  under  the  same  reserve.  So  far  as  man  is  fallen,  he  wants  this 
grace ;  but  so  far  as  he  is  not  fallen,  he  does  not  want  it."  (P.  33 ; 
see  also  p.  36.) 

On  these  and  similar  statements  we  offer  the  following 
remarks : — It  is  admitted  by  Mr  Mozley  that  "  the  essential 
condition  of  absolute  truth  is  consistency  with  other  truth,"  and 
that  "  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  there  can  be  absolute  and 
perfect  conceptions  in  opposition  to  each  other."  It  would 
seem  to  follow  that  there  can  be  no  contradictory  truths ^  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  that  contradiction,  if  it  exists  at  all,  must 
exist  only  in  our  conceptions  of  these  truths,  and  can  only  be 
apparent,  not  real ;  it  can  have  no  place  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Omniscient  mind.  So  far  Mr  Mozley  will  agree  with  us, 
for  he  speaks  only  of  these  truths  as  they  are  apprehended  by 
the  human  mind.  And  on  our  part  we  freely  admit  that  men 
often  entertain  conceptions,  and  even  beliefs,  which  are  not 
only  apparently,  but  really  contradictory,  insomuch  that  it  is 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  reasoning  with  another  to  convince 
him  that  his  belief  on  one  point  is  inconsistent  with  some 
principle  which  he  holds  on  another.  The  truth  on  any 
point  may  be  contradictory  to  his  preconceived  opinions ,  and 
it  may  be  impossible  to  convince  him  until  you  come  down  to 
some  common  principle,  held  by  both  parties,  and  sufficient  at 
once  to  correct  his  previous  error  and  to  establish  the  opposite 
truth.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  Richard  Watson  acknow- 
ledges^that  there  are  truths  in  Scripture  which  are  contra- 
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dietary  to  the  conclusions  of  natural  reason  in  its  present 
state,  when  he  opposes  the  rash  statements  of  Dr  Adam 
Clarke  at  the  close  of  his  Commentary,*  and  in  which  the 
apostle  had  said  long  before  that  "  the  natural  man  receiveth 
not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  to 
him  \"  they  are  opposed  to  his  preconceived  opinions — to  his 
most  cherished  convictions — and  are  rejected  accordingly  as 
contradictory  to  his  reason,  perhaps  even  ridiculed  as  absurd. 
But  to  say  that  the  truths,  whether  of  reason  or  of  revelation, 
are  contradictory  to  our  notions,  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
saying  that  they  are  necessarily  contradictory  to  one  another, 
even  in  our  apprehension  of  them.  In  the  former  case  we  are 
not  expected  to  retain  our  erroneous  notions  and  yet  to  receive 
the  opposite  truths,  so  as  to  hold  at  the  same  time  two  contra- 
dictory opinions  ;  on  the  contrary,  our  preconceived  opinions 
must  either  give  place  to  the  authority  of  God's  truth,  or  God's 
truth  will  be  rejected  on  account  of  its  opposition  to  them ; — 
whereas,  in  the  latter  case,  we  are  expected  to  embrace  and 
hold  both  terms  of  a  seeming  contradiction,  or  to  blend  the 
two  into  a  sort  of  tertium  quid — an  indeterminate,  unintelli- 
gible something  which  we  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny ;  and 
we  are  told  that  it  is  not  derogatory  to  revelation  to  say  that 
it  contains  such  truths,  for  "though  Scripture  is  certainly 
said  not  to  be  consistent,  and  therefore  not  to  give  support  to 
a  determinate  doctrine  of  predestination,  it  is  not  said  that 
the   expression  of  any  determinate  doctrine  was  designed,'' 

It  will  be  observed  that,  at  this  point,  Mr  Mozley  introduces 
another  element  altogether  distinct  from  mere  mystery,  and 
additional  to  it — the  element  of  contradiction;  for  "mystery 
may  exist,"  as  Mr  Hansel  says,  "  where  as  yet  there  is  no 
contradiction."  Had  he  been  content  with  saying  that  certain 
truths,  although  partially  known,  are  yet,  in  the  full  pleni- 
tude of  their  meaning,  incomprehensible  ;  that  they  are  above 
reason,  but  not  against  it,  or  even  that,  our  knowledge  of 
them  being  indefinite,  they  are  to  a  certain  extent,  as  appre- 
hended by  us,  indeterminate,  his  statement  would  have  been 
sufficiently  strong  to  rebuke  alike  the  arrogance  of  an  ultra- 
dogmatism  and  the  still  more  offensive  arrogance  of  a  critical 
rationalism.  Or,  had  he  merely  reminded  us  that,  all  truth 
being  harmonious  and  self-consistent,  every  part  of  the  scheme 
of  truth  must  be  understood  in  a  sense  that  shall  be  consistent 
with  other  parts  of  it ;  that  the  relation  of  one  doctrine  to 
another,  by  which  it  may  be,  in  some  cases,  explained,  in 
others  limited  or  qualified,  is  to  be  taken  into  account ;  and 

*  Richard  Watson's  Works,  xvii.,  47. 
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that  no  truth,  however  important,  should  be  permitted  to  en- 
gross our  whole  thoughts,  to  the  neglect  or  disparagement  of 
other  truths,  resting  on  the  same  authority,  and  having  the 
same  claims  on  our  attention  and  belief,  his  statement  would 
have  commanded  the  immediate  assent  of  all,  as  implying 
nothing  more  than  the  recognised  principle  of  the  analogy  of 
faith.  The  doctrine,  for  instance,  which  inculcates  trust  in  an 
overruling  Providence  is  associated  with,  and  to  some  extent 
explained  if  not  qualified  by,  another  doctrine,  which  teaches 
the  duty  of  diligence  in  the  use  of  ordinary  means  ;  and  it  is 
legitimate  in  all  cases — it  may  even  be  necessary  in  some — to 
shew  that  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  Providence  is  misunder- 
stood and  perverted  when  it  is  applied  to  encourage  indolence 
or  prevent  exertion.  But  this  is  a  very  difi^erent  thing  from 
saying  that  one  truth  is  counter  to  another,  or  that  our  faith 
must  equally  embrace  two  truths  which  are,  if  not  absolutely, 
yet  apparently  and  as  apprehended  by  us,  contradictory.  Such 
is  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  one-sidedness  in  the 
treatment  of  truth,  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  correct  extreme 
views  by  adducing  a  variety  of  cognate  or  collateral  truths  by 
which  they  should  be  limited  or  qualified,  and  we  cordially 
concur  with  Mr  Mozley  in  saying  that  "  such  mixed  and 
double  statements  more  faithfully  express  the  truth  than 
single-sided  ones  drawn  out  in  either  direction  would,  because 
they  express  the  whole  truth,  and  not  a  part  of  it.  What 
appears  to  be  an  ambiguity  is  comprehensiveness,  and  is  a 
merit  and  a  perfection,  not  a  defect,"  (P.  lO.S).  But  we  can- 
not adopt  the  opinion  that  two  truths,  while  they  are  appre- 
hended by  us  as  contradictory,  should,  or  indeed  can,  be  re- 
ceived by  us  as  equally  true.  The  logical  law  of  identity  and 
contradiction  *  is  applicable  to  all  such  cases  ;  and  even  where, 
as  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Pascal, t  we  are  unable  to  decide 
which  of  the  two  contradictory  suppositions  is  the  true  one,  we 
are  still  enabled,  by  the  law  of  excluded  middle,  to  affirm  that 
one  or  other  must  be  true.  It  may  be  said  that  these  laws 
apply  only  to  propositions  that  are  self-contradictory,  and  that 
they  cannot  be  extended  to  different  truths  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  counter  to  each  other  ;  but  surely,  if  all  truth  be 
really  self-consistent  and  harmonious,  and  if  we  are  led  by  an 
instinct  of  reason  itself  to  regard  the  harmony  of  one  truth 
with  another  as  one  of  the  surest  marks  of  its  credibility,  we 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  believe  two  doctrines  which  are 
knoVvn  to  be  contradictory,  or  which  even  appear  to  be  such, 
as  they  are  apprehended  by  our  minds.  In  such  a  case,  it 
might  well  be  asked,  how  do  you  know  that  they  are  contra- 

*  ThoipsQn's  "  Laws  of  Though  V  n.  295, 
t  Pascal,  "Pens6es,'''"T'.  22; 
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dictory  ?  Must  not  each  of  the  related  terms  be  fully  known 
before  you  can  pronounce  them  to  be  contradictory  ?  And  if 
you  have  not  this  full  comprehension  of  both,  is  it  not  safer 
to  say  that  we  believe  them,  although  they  are  mysterious, 
than  that  we  believe  them,  although  they  are  contradictory? 
** Should  we  not  rather  say,"  as  Mr  Mansel  asks,  "that  the 
very  indistinctness  of  conception  prevents  the  existence  of  any 
contradiction  at  all  ?  I  can  only  know  two  ideas  to  be  con- 
tradictory by  the  distinct  conception  of  both  ;  and  where  such 
a  conception  is  impossible,  there  is  no  evidence  of  contra- 
diction/' * 

Perhaps,  however,  Mr  Mozley  may  say  that  the  contradic- 
tion does  not  exist  either  between  the  ideas  of  Reason,  or 
between  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  considered  simply  in  them- 
selves, but  that  it  emerges  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  reason  from 
them  and  to  follow  them  out  into  their  consequences ;  and  we 
meet  with  several  indications  of  this  idea  in  the  course  of  his 
reasoning. 

"  All  imperfect  truths  run  into  contradictions,  wlien  they  are  pur- 
sued. Thus  a  great  philosopher  has  extracted  the  greatest  absurdi- 
ties out  of  the  idea  of  material  substance ;  and  the  idea  of  infinity  is 
met  by  the  objection  that  all  number  must  be  either  odd  or  even," 
(p.  31).  And  more  generally,  *'  when  particular  truths  of  philosophy 
or  religion  are  used  to  support  conclusions  which  are  repugnant  to 
natural  reason,  there  are  two  things  for  us  to  do ;  first,  we  have  to 
examine  if  the  reasoning  from  these  truths  is  correct,  and  if  they 
really  contain  the  conclusions  which  have  been  drawn  from  them  ; 
and,  secondly,  if  this  should  be  the  case,  we  have  to  examine  the 
nature  of  these  truths,  and  the  sense  or  manner  in  which  we  hold 
them  ;  for,  if  the  truths  themselves  cannot  be  questioned,  and  yet 
the  logical  conclusions  from  them  are  untenable,  there  only  remains 
for  extricating  ourselves  from  the  difficulty,  the  consideration  that 
these  truths  must  have  been  held  in  some  sense  or  manner  which  was 
improper,  which  impropriety  in  the  manner  of  holding  them  has  been 
the  reason  why,  however  certain  in  themselves,  they  have  led  to  such 
untenable  results."  (P.  17.) 

It  might  be  asked,  why  should  there  be  any  serious  "  diffi- 
culty'' in  the  case,  or  why  should  we  make  any  very  strenuous 
effort  to  "  extricate"  ourselves  from  it,  if  we  can,  and  some- 
times must,  believe  contradictory  truths?  But,  if  the  contra- 
diction is  supposed  to  exist  not  between  any  of  the  principles 
of  reason,  or  any  of  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  considered  sim- 
ply in  themselves,  but  only  between  the  conclusions  which  we 
have  deduced  from  them,  we  admit  at  once  our  liability  to 
error  in  reasoning,  especially  on  truths  which  are  deeply  mys- 
terious, and  we  accept  the  rules  which  Mr  Mozley  suggests  for 
*  Mansel's  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  409. 
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testing  the  accuracy  of  our  conclusions  as  alike  necessary  and 
wholesome.  But  an  obligation  to  believe,  or  even  a  power  to 
believe,  contradictory  truths,  whether  primary  or  inferential, 
we  cannot  admit,  as  such  a  principle  must,  in  our  judgment, 
lead  to  utter  scepticism.  We  cannot  exonerate  either  Mr 
Mansel  or  Professor  Fraser  from  the  charge  of  using  occasional 
expressions  which  seem  to  tend  in  the  same  direction  as  Mr 
Mozley's ;  but  we  have  pleasure  in  offering  the  following  sen- 
tences as  expressive  of  their  deliberate  views  : — 

"  Must  we,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  tlie  melancholy  conclusion  that 
self-contradiction  is  the  law  of  our  intellectual  being  —  that  the 
light  of  reason,  which  is  God's  gift,  no  less  than  revelation,  is  a  de- 
lusive light,  which  we  follow  to  our  own  deception  ?  Far  from  it  : 
the  examination  of  the  limits  of  thought  leads  to  a  conclusion  the 
very  opposite  of  this.  Reason  does  not  deceive  us,  if  we  will  only 
read  her  witness  aright,  and  Reason  herself  gives  us  warning,  when 
we  are  in  danger  of  reading  it  wrong.  The  light  that  is  within  us  is 
not  darkness ;  only  it  cannot  illuminate  that  which  is  beyond  the 
sphere  of  its  rays.  The  self-contradictions  into  which  we  inevitably 
fall,  when  we  attempt  certain  courses  of  speculation,  are  the  beacons 
placed  by  the  hand  of  God  in  the  mind  of  man,  to  warn  us  that  we 
are  deviating  from  the  track  that  He  designs  us  to  pursue ;  that  we 
are  striving  to  pass  the  harriers  which  He  has  planted  around  us," 
{Mansel,  p.  198.) 

"To  assert  that  man  must  believe  both  of  two  'contradictory' 
propositions,  is  either  to  encourage  absolute  scepticism,  or  to  dis- 
courage our  spontaneous  faith  in  one  or  other  of  the  counter  propo- 
sitions. If  both  are  intelligible  propositions,  every  logical  thinker  is 
compelled  to  make  his  election  between  them,  and  to  follow  out  that 
election  into  its  consequences.  But  to  offer  an  independent  proof 
that,  while  apparently  contradictory,  they  are  really  incomprehensi- 
ble, opens  a  way  for  the  mysterious  retention  of  both,  without  offence 
to  logic.  It  converts  into  a  fact  above  reason  what  had  seemed  to 
subvert  its  fundamental  law."     {Fraser* 8  Essays,  p.  274.) 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  particular  instances  adduced 
by  Mr  Mozley  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  "contradictory 
truths?"  We  believe  that  there  is  no  real  contradiction  in- 
volved in  any  one  of  them,  even  as  they  are  apprehended  by 
our  minds ;  and  that,  if  there  were  an  apparent  discrepancy 
between  any  two  doctrines,  the  remedy  would  lie  neither  in 
receiving  both,  nor  in  rejecting  either,  but  in  rectifying  our 
conceptions  of  the  true  meaning  of  each.  Mr  Mozley  speaks 
of  "  contradictory  tendencies  of  thought,  going  on  side  by  side 
till  they  are  lost  sight  of  and  disappear  in  the  haze  of  our  con- 
ceptions, like  two  parallel  straight  lines  which  go  on  to  infinity 
without  meeting ;"  and  Professor  Fraser  seems  to  adopt  and 
approve  the  statement,  (Essays,  p.  i77).  It  is  possible  that 
'•  two  parallel  straight  lines,"  going  on  to  a  great  distance,  may 
seem  to  run  into  each  other,  although  they  never  actually 
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meet ;  but  look  at  a  double  line  of  railway,  on  which  two 
trains  are  really  proceeding  in  opposite  directions,  you  know 
that  there  will  be  no  collision  unless  they  are  on  the  same 
rails  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  whatever  may  be  the  different 
tendencies  of  thought,  there  can  be  no  real  contradiction  be- 
tween two  or  more  doctrines  unless  they  relate  ad  idem,  and 
are  understood  eodem  respectu.     In  the  words  of  Coleridge, 
there  is  evidence  "  sufficient  to  satisfy  an  unprejudiced  in- 
quirer, that  the  spiritual  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  are 
not  at  war  with  the  reasoning  faculty,  and  that  if  they  do  not 
run  on  the  same  line  or  radius  with  the  understanding,  yet 
neither  do  they  cut  or  cross  it,''  {A  ids  to  Reflections,  i.  47.) 
Thus,  when  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  been  said  to  be 
self-contradictory,  divines  have  not  generally  asked  men  to  be- 
lieve both  terms  of  a  contradiction,  but  have  rather  directed 
their  efforts  to  shew  that  there  is  no  real  contradiction  in  the 
case,  inasmuch  as  the  Persons  of  the  Godhead  are  not  said  to 
be  three  and  one  in  the  same  respect — they  are  one  in  sub- 
stance, but  three  in  respect  of  the  revealed  distinctions  between 
the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.     In  regard, 
again,  to  the  Divine  power  :  is  there  a»y  real  contradiction  in 
the  supposition  of  a  first  cause   giving  existence  to  second 
causes,  endowed  by  him  with  all  their  peculiar  powers,  and 
acting  according  to  their  proper  nature,  "  necessarily,  contin- 
gently, or  freely,"  while  they  are  still  dependent  on  him  for  the 
continued  exercise  of  these  powers,  and  subject  to  his  over- 
ruling government  and  control  ?     Is  there  any  real  contradic- 
tion in  the  supposition  that  God  is  almighty,  and  yet  not  the 
author  of  sin — man,  as  a  second  cause,  being  left,  in  his  pri- 
mitive state,  to  '*  the  freedom  of  his  own  will ;"  or  is  there  any 
real  contradiction  in  the  supposition  that  God  is  infinitely  wise 
and  good,  and  yet,  for  reasons  known  only  to  him,  did  not 
interpose  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  evil  ?     Is  there  any 
contradiction  to  our  real  knowledge  in  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  and  especially  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  pos- 
terity ?    Unquestionably,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Divine 
law  can  only  be  individual  and  personal;  that  it  is  exclusive 
of  federal  headship  and  representative  action  ;  and  that  every 
man,  even  under  a  family  constitution  which  necessarily  en- 
tails the  consequences  of  sin  on  a  long  line  of  descendants,  can 
only  be  dealt  with  on  account  of  his  actual  transgressions ;  but 
if  there  be,  as  Scripture  declares,  or  if  there  may  be,  for  aught 
we  know,  a  generic  law,  having  reference  to  the  race  at  large, 
and  imposed  on  their  first  parent  as  their  legal  representative, 
that  assumption  is  at  once  set  aside,  and  along  with  it  the 
apparent  contradiction  between  the  doctrine  of  original  sin 
and  the  dictates  of  natural  conscience.     And,  generally,  in 
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some  such  way  it  may  be  shewn  that  there  is  no  real  opposi- 
tion between  different  articles  of  faith,  or  at  least  that  we  are 
not  in  a  condition  to  affirm  that  there  is,  and  that  we  are  not 
called  upon  to  receive  with  equal  credence  any  two  truths 
known  to  he  contradictory. 

V.  What  ground  exists  for  the  distinction  between  speculative 
and  regidative  truth. ^ — This  question  is  occasioned  by  the 
use  which  has  been  made  of  the  distinction,  thus  expressed, 
in  some  recent  speculations.  Mr  Mansel,  in  his  Bampton 
Lecture,  speaking  of  "  two  modes  in  which  we  may  endeavour 
to  contemplate  the  Deity/'  says — - 

*'  The  first  aspires  to  behold  God  in  his  absolute  nature ;  the 
second  is  content  to  view  him  in  those  relations  in  which  he  has 
been  pleased  to  manifest  himself  to  his  creatures.  The  first  aims  at 
a  speculative  knowledge  of  God  as  He  is ;  but,  bound  by  the  conditions 
of  finite  thought,  even  in  the  attempt  to  transgress  them,  obtains 
nothing  more  than  a  tissue  of  ambitious  self-contradictions,  which 
indicate  only  what  He  is  not.  The  second,  abandoning  the  specula- 
tive knowledge  of  the  infinite,  as  only  possible  to  the  Infinite  intelli- 
gence itself,  is  content  with  those  regulative  ideas  of  the  Deity,  which 
are  sufficient  to  guide  our  practice,  but  not  to  satisfy  our  intellect, — 
which  tells  us  not  what  God  is  in  himself,  but  how  He  wills  that  we 
should  think  of  Him."    (P.  127.) 

This  statement,  although  perhaps  the  same  in  its  substantial 
import  with  another  which  occurs  in  a  previous  work,  his 
"  Letter  to  Bernays  "  on  the  Conception  of  Eternity  in  reply  to 
Maurice,  is  yet  much  more  guarded,  and  less  liable  to  miscon- 
struction in  point  of  expression. 

"  Ideas  and  images  which  do  not  represent  God  as  He  is,  may 
nevertheless  represent  him  as  it  is  our  duty  to  regard  him.  They 
are  not  in  themselves  true,  but  we  must,  nevertheless,  believe  and 
act  as  if  they  were  true.  A  finite  mind  can  form  no"  conception  of 
an  inBnite  being,  which  shall  be  speculatively  true,  for  it  must  repre- 
sent the  infinite  under  finite  forms  ;  nevertheless,  a  conception  which 
is  speculatively  untrue,  may  be  regulatively  true.  A  regulative  truth 
is  thus  designed,  not  to  satisfy  our  reason,  but  to  guide  our  practice; 
not  to  tell  us  what  God  is,  but  how  He  wiills  that  we  should  think  of 
Him."   (P.  9-10.) 

At  first  sight,  this  method  of  stating  the  distinction  is  some- 
what startling,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  Mr  Maurice 
should  have  commented  on  it.  In  former  times  some  were 
said  to  hold  that  what  was  true  in  theology  might  not  be  true 
in  philosophy,  and  vice  versa;  and  here  we  are  told  that  cer- 
tain ideas  are  not  tme  in  themselves,  but  we  must  believe  and 
a<*t  as  if  they  were  true  ;  and  that  a  conception  which  is 
speculatively  untrue,  may  be  regulatively  true.     Surely  the 
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words  true  and  untrue  must  here  be  used  in  a  peculiar  and 
somewhat  unusual  sense  ;  they  can  only  be  intended  to  con- 
trast absolute  with  partial  truth,  or  adequate  with  imperfect 
knowledge.  In  this  sense,  they  convey  an  important  lesson, 
and  admit  of  a  wholesome  application.  Let  it  only  be  granted 
that  our  knowledge  of  God  is  true,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  that 
our  practical  faith  is  not  so  entirely  divorced  from  speculative 
thought  as  to  be  altogether  unintelligent,  and  we  willingly 
admit  the  distinction  between  speculative  and  regulative  truth, 
which,  in  this  view  of  it,  would  imply  nothing  more  than  that 
our  knowledge  of  truth,  considered  speculatively,  is  not  absolute 
or  complete,  while  considered  practically,  it  is  sufficient  for  all 
the  purposes  of  enlightened  piety,  and  the  regulation  of  human 
life.  For  we  cordially  concur  with  Mr  Mansel  in  thinking 
that  "many  things  must  be  accepted  as  true  in  practice, 
though  they  cannot  be  explained  in  theory,''  and  that  practi- 
cal religion  depends  much  more  on  the  relations  which  subsist 
between  God  and  man,  than  on  any  knowledge  which  men  can 
acquire  of  his  inscrutable  and  mysterious  essence. 

VI.  What  connection  subsists  between  reason  and  reasoning, 
or  between  the  intuitional  and  the  logical  consciousness  ?■ — The 
distinction  between  these  two  has  been  much  insisted  on  by 
Kant,  when  he  speaks  of  the  pure  and  the  practical  reason  ; 
by  Coleridtre,  when  he  distinguishes  between  the  reason  and 
understanding ;  by  Cousin,  when  he  places  a  reason  that  is 
impersonal  and  divine  over  against  processes  of  thought  which 
are  merely  individual  and  human  ;  by  Lamennais,  when  he 
extols  generic  reason  in  opposition  to  private  judgment ;  and 
by  Morell,  when  he  contrasts  our  intuitional  and  logical  con- 
sciousness. Without  discussing  the  questions  that  have  thus 
been  raised,  and  without  even  denying  that  there  is  ground 
for  a  distinction  between  the  first  principles  of  thought  and  its 
subsequent  processes,  we  simply  ask  what  relation  or  connec- 
tion subsists  between  the  two  ;  whether  they  are  altogether 
independent  of  each  other  ;  or  whether  their  combined  action 
may  not  be  necessarily  implied  in  many  portions  of  our  real 
knowledge?  This  question  is  occasioned  by  the  unnatural 
divorce,  as  it  appears  to  us,  which  some  recent  writers  have 
attempted  to  effect  between  two  parts  of  our  intellectual 
nature.  They  speak  as  if  there  could  be  reasoning  without 
reason,  or  as  if  they  were  not  only  distinct,  but  separable  from 
each  other,  and  mutually  exclusive.  All  intuitive  truths  are 
ascribed  to  reason,  while  all  inferential  truths  are  supposed 
to  belong  to  a  lower  faculty — the  logical  understanding.  But 
however  necesssary  and  convenient  it  may  be  to  classify  the 
various  mental  phenomena  under  distinct  heads,  and  to  ascribe 
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them  to  several  faculties,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  these 
faculties  are  only  so  many  functions  of  the  same  intelligence, 
so  many  laws  of  the  same  thinking  mind,  —  that,  so  far 
from  being  either  separable  or  mutually  exclusive,  they  are 
closely  connected  and  in  fact  independent, — and  that  they  may 
come  into  combined  action  so  as  to  determine  and  regulate 
our  judgment  with  reference  to  the  same  objects  of  knowledge. 
The  laws  of  intuition,  of  perception,  of  association,  of  abstrac- 
tion, of  comparison,  and  of  inference,  are  all  equally  connatural 
to  the  human  mind ;  they  exist  together  as  constituent  ele- 
ments of  our  mental  constitution,  and  mingle  insensibly  in 
the  same  processes  of  thought.  Yet  in  recent  speculation  a 
wide  gulf  has  been  erected  between  reason  and  the  under- 
standing, insomuch  that  it  seems  often  to  be  left  doubtful 
whether  the  truths  which  belong  to  the  one  can  be  at  all  ap- 
prehended or  logically  treated  by  the  other. 

"  Reason  is  the  power,"  says  Coleridge,  "  of  universal  and  necessary 
convictions,  the  source  and  substance  of  truths  above  sense,  and  hav- 
ing their  evidence  in  themselves.  Contemplated  distinctively  in  re- 
ference to  formal  (or  abstract)  truth,  it  is  the  speculative  reason ; 
but  in  reference  to  actual  (or  moral)  truth,  as  the  fountain  of  ideas 
and  the  light  of  the  conscience,  we  name  it  the  practical  reason.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  judgments  of  the  understanding  are  binding  only 
in  relation  to  the  objects  of  our  senses,  which  we  reflect  under  the 
forms  of  the  understan«]ing.  .  .  Hence  we  apply  the  epithet  human 
without  tautology,  and  speak  of  the  human  understanding  in  dis- 
junction from  that  of  beings  higher  or  lower  than  man  ;  but  there 
is  in  this  sense  no  human  reason.  .  .  Understanding  is  the  faculty 
of  reflection — the  faculty  by  which  we  reflect  and  generalise.  The 
whole  process  may  be  reduced  to  three  acts  (attention,  abstraction, 
and  generalization)  ;  and  these  are  the  proper  functions  of  the  un- 
derstanding."* "  The  distinction  that  exists,  says  Morell,  between 
the  understanding  and  the  reason ;  in  other  words,  between  the 
logical  and  the  intuitional  consiousness  in  man,  (is)  a  distinction 
which  I  believe  to  be  not  only  important,  but  absolutely  necessary y 
in  order  to  explain  almost  all  those  higher  questions  of  speculative 
interest  which  the  age  we  live  in  is  rapidly  forcing  more  and  more 
upon  our  attention.  The  intellectual  consciousness  in  man  has  a 
twofold  constitution.  There  is  one  development  of  it  by  which 
we  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  principles  of  truth ;  there 
is  another  developement  of  it  in  which  we  reason  out  other  subordi- 
nate truths  by  consecutive  and  reflective  argumentation  based  upon 
those  principles.  .  .  The  knowledge  which  we  obtain  through  intuition 
is  direct,  immediate,  and  present' ttive,  while  that  which  we  obtain 
through  the  logical  understanding  is  indirect,  mediate,  and  represen- 
tative.    The  difference  that  exists  between  knowing  a  thing  imme- 

*  Coleridge's  "Aids  to  Reflection,"  p.  169,  176. 
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diately  by  a  direct  intuition,  and  knowing  it  representatively  by  an 
idea^  conception,  or  definition,  is  one  which  it  is  of  great  importance 
for  us  to  understand.* 

And  so  in  reply  to  Cud  worth,  who  had  said  that  "  whatever 
is  in  its  own  nature  absolutely  inconceivable  is  nothing,  but 
not  whatsoever  is  not  fiilly  comprehensible  by  our  imper- 
fect understanding/'  Professor  Eraser  thinks  it  enough  to  say, 
"  Surely,  whatever  is  in  no  sense  an  object  of  our  reason  must 
be  '  nothing,'  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  ;  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  whatever  cannot  be  an  object  of  our  logical  under- 
standing or  faculty  of  comparison  is  also  and  in  like  manner 
*  nothing.' "  t 

Now,  we  admit,  first  of  all,  the  existence  of  certain  first 
principles, — fundamental  laws,  or  intuitive  truths  of  Reason, 
which  are  indemonstrable,  and  which  neither  need  nor  admit 
of  logical  proof — such  principles  or  laws  being  necessarily 
presupposed  in  every  process  of  thought,  and  the  indispensable 
conditions  of  all  reasoning  and  of  all  experience.  We  admit, 
secondly,  the  distinction  between  reaion  and  reasoning,  as  that 
distinction  is  stated  by  all  our  better  psychologists,  and  espe- 
cially by  Dr  Reid,  when  he  says,  "  We  ascribe  to  reason  two 
offices  or  two  degrees — the  first  is  to  judge  of  things  self-evident; 
this  is  intellect  {voug).  The  second  is  to  draw  conclusions  that 
are  not  self-evident  from  those  that  are  ;  this  is  reasoning 
(oiccvoia)."  These  distinctions  are  admitted,  but  the  question 
remains,  what  relation  or  connection  subsists  between  the  in- 
tuitional and  the  logical  consciousness,  considered  as  constitu- 
ent faculties  of  the  same  thinking  principle,  and  concurrent 
sources  of  human  knowledge  ?  Are  the  truths  revealed  by  in- 
tuition cognisable  by  the  understanding,  yea  or  no  ?  And  if 
they  be,  must  they  not  be  susceptible  of  logical  treatment,  and 
subject  to  logical  laws,  like  any  other  truths,  in  whatever 
manner  they  may  have  been  made  known  ?  Nay,  can  they 
become  the  objeets  of  reflective  thought,  or  can  they  be  ex- 
pressed in  intelligible  language,  without  being  thrown  into  the 
forms  of  the  human  understanding  ?  It  may  or  it  may  not  be 
that  we  have  a  faculty  of  intuition,  by  which  we  can  "realise 
the  Absolute,"  and  "gaze  direct  upon  the  Infinite ;"  but  sup- 
pose we  had,  is  that  faculty  so  completely  dissevered  from  the 
understanding,  as  to  have  no  communication  with  it,  no  in- 
fluence over  it,  no  power  of  suggesting  intelligible  ideas,  or  of 
regulating  the  processes  of  thought  ?  Are  all  the  truths  which 
are  intuitively  discerned  incapable,  on  that  account,  of  being 
logically  conceived,  or  subjected  to  logical  treatment  ?  On 
the  contrary,  does  not  Coleridge  himself  speak  of  a  "  truth  of 

*  Morell's  "  Philosophy  of  Religion,"  p.  69-72. 
f  Eraser's  "  Essays  in  Philosophy,"  p.  214. 
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reason"  being  "applied  to  facts  of  experience,  or  to  the  rules 
and  maxims  of  the  understanding/' — of  the  "  perfection  which 
the  human  understanding  derives  from  its  co-existence  with 
reason  in  the  same  individual/' — and  of  the  proper  functions 
of  the  understanding,  as  including  "  abstraction  and  generali- 
zation/' which  obviously  imply  comparison,  and  that  again 
an  intuitive  perception  of  difference  and  resemblance  ?  And 
does  not  Professor  Fraser  also  acknowledge  that  there  are  cer- 
tain intuitions — those  of  sense,  consciousness,  and  experience, 
— which  are  "governed  by  the  logical  and  associative  laws," 
which  may  become,  therefore,  the  subject  of  logical  treatment, 
and  which  may  be  reduced  to  a  scientific  or  systematic  form  ? 
Were  there  no  intuitions  other  than  those  of  the  speculative 
reason,  it  might  be  more  difficult  to  shew  that  they  could  be 
subjected  to  the  logical  understanding  ;  but  when  we  have  in- 
tuitions of  sense,  intuitions  of  consciousness,  intuitions  of  a 
moral  faculty,  and  when  these  are,  confessedly,  "  governed  by 
the  logical  and  associative  laws,"  it  must  evidently  be  some- 
thing else  than  the  mere  circumstance  of  their  being  intuitive 
that  is  supposed  to  exclude  the  truths  of  Reason  from  the  pro- 
vince of  the  understanding,  or  the  possibility  of  logical  treat- 
ment. The  "  sensational,  perceptive,  and  intuitional  con- 
sciousness," of  which  Mr  Morell  speaks,  are  all  forms  of  intel- 
lectual life  which  partake  of  a  common  character,  since  in 
each  of  them  "  the  subject  stands  face  to  face  with  the  ob- 
ject /'  and  if,  in  two  out  of  the  three  cases,  the  knowledge 
which  results  from  them  is  capable  of  being  apprehended  by 
the  understanding,  and  dealt  with  according  to  its  peculiar 
laws,  why  may  not  the  third  be  liable  to  similar  treatment,  un- 
less it  can  be  shewn  that  it  has  some  other  peculiarity  be- 
longing to  itself  which  cuts  it  off  and  sets  it  apart  from  other 
intuitions  ?  May  it  not  be  said,  in  the  words  of  an  able  writer, 
that  the  understanding  "  sits,  as  it  were,  behind,  and  takes 
cognisance  indirectly,  and  by  reflection,  of  all  the  three  opera- 
tions, and  especially  of  the  two  highest,  with  a  view  to  the 
right  adjustment,  and  use,  and  application  of  these  results, 
both  analytically  and  synthetically,  by  the  inductive  and  de- 
ductive processes  of  reasoning  and  thought/' .  .  .  We  would 
thus  elevate  the  "logical  consciousness"  to  a  much  higher  post 
than  Mr  Morell  is  willing  to  assign  to  it,  making  it  the  over- 
seer, and  in  a  sense,  the  judge  of  all  the  intuitional  and  emo- 
tional operations  of  the  mind's  activity  or  life,  and  requiring 
its  express  concurrence  along  with  these  in  the  exercises  of  the 
mind's  loftier  and  holier  energy,  within  the  region  of  morality 
and  religion,  of  conscience,  and  of  faith/'* 

*  North  British  Beview,  xxi.,  p.  6.  See  also  an  able  continuation  of  the  argu- 
ment in  No.  xxii. 
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Is  there  any  other  reason,  then,  arising  either  from  the 
nature  of  these  truths,  or  from  the  mode  in  which  we  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  them,  which  should  exclude  them  from  the 
cognisance,  or  exempt  them  from  the  laws  of  the  understand- 
ing, if  the  mere  circumstance  of  their  being  intuitive  is  not 
sufficient  to  do  so  ?  Will  it  be  said  that  the  understanding 
cannot  deal  with  them  because  they  are  incomprehensible,  and 
run  out  into  mystery  ?  But  is  not  this  a  condition  of  every 
other  part  of  our  knowledge,  whether  spontaneous  or  reflective, 
and  must  the  understanding  know  nothing  unless  it  be  omnis- 
cient ?  Will  it  be  said  that  these  truths,  when  pursued,  run 
out  not  merely  into  mystery,  but  into  manifest  contradictions? 
But  how  is  any  contradiction  discerned  unless  by  the  logical 
understanding  ?  and  is  not  the  first  appearance  of  contradiction 
a  beacon  to  warn  us  that  we  should  pursue  no  further  in  that 
direction,  but  remain  within  the  limits  of  our  ascertained 
knowledge  ?  Will  it  be  said  that  a  contradiction  is  involved 
in  the  very  conception  of  some  of  these  truths,  not  less  then 
in  their  logical  consequences  ?  But  is  it  not  the  understanding 
that  enables  us  to  discern  such  a  contradiction  as  is  supposed, 
and  should  it  not  rather  stimulate  us  to  correct  our  conception^ 
than  induce  us  to  harbour  contradictory  convictions  ?  Must 
I  hold  tSat  a  contradiction  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  con- 
ception of  the  infinite,  merely  because  I  have  chosen  to  con- 
ceive of  it  as  exclusive  of  all  attributes  and  of  all  relations  ?  or 
should  I  not  rather  correct  that  misconception,  by  excluding 
only  restrictive  conditions,  such  as  may  have  no  place,  where 
an  infinite  Being,  with  a  plurality  of  attributes,  is  supposed  to 
co-exist  with  a  multitude  of  finite,  but  created  and  dependent 
beings  ?  Will  it  be  said  that  such  a  being  is  incomprehensible, 
and  as  such  incognisable  by  the  mere  understanding — He  can 
be  known  only,  if  at  all,  by  an  intuition  of  reason  ?  If  He  be 
incomprehensible,  must  He  also  be  altogether  unknown  ?  or  is 
it  impossible  for  a  Being  of  omniscient  wisdom  and  almighty 
power  to  manifest  himself  otherwise,  than  through  the  intui- 
tions of  reason  ?  May  He  not  make  himself  known  through 
the  medium  of  his  works  or  his  word  ?  and  can  these  be  inter- 
preted otherwise  than  by  the  logical  understanding  ?  Will  it 
be  said  that  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  can  only  be  mediate 
and  relative, — mediate,  as  coming  to  us  through  certain  out- 
ward channels, — and  relative,  as  depending  on  the  constitution 
of  our  minds  ?  Be  it  so :  for  whatever  distinction  may  be 
drawn  between  different  portions  of  our  knowledge,  as  being 
more  or  less  direct,  none  of  them  can  be  said  to  be  so  absolutely 
immediate  as  to  be  altogether  independent  of  some  manifesta- 
tion of  truth,  distinct  from  and  independent  of  the  faculty  by 
which  it  is  discerned,  there  being  a  certain  "  rudimentary  ex- 
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perience  "  at  the  basis  of  our  loftiest  and  most  transcendental 
speculations  ;  and  whatever  distinction,  again,  may  be  drawn 
between  absolute  and  relative,  necessary  and  contingent  truth, 
all  our  knowledge  of  whatever  kind  is  necessarily  relative  to 
the  constitution  of  our  minds.  Will  it  follow,  that  our  know- 
ledge, because  it  is  mediate,  and,  in  this  sense,  relative,  is  on 
that  account  invalid  or  uncertain  ?  Are  not  the  intuitions  of 
reason  itself  relative  in  the  same  sense,  although  they  are  sup- 
posed to  contain  necessary  truth;  and  are  not  the  corresponding 
intuitions  of  sense  and  perception  and  experience  so  far  medi- 
ate as  to  be  dependent  on  certain  manifestations  of  truth  ? 
How,  in  short,  do  we  come  to  know  anything  about  these 
intuitions,  or  to  speak  of  them  in  intelligible  language  ?  is  it 
not  by  a  process  of  reflective  thought,  and  does  not  psychology, 
which  embraces  the  whole  contents  of  consciousness,  fall 
under  the  congnisance  of  the  logical  understanding  ? 

We  have  spoken  of  the  intuitive  perceptions  of  reason,  but 
unless  these  are  to  be  multiplied  so  as  to  include  all  the  first 
principles  or  fundamental  laws  of  thought,  there  must  also  be 
intuitive  perceptions  of  the  understanding, — perceptions  ot 
relation,  resemblance,  and  difference,  which  are  neither  less 
natural  nor  less  irresistible  than  the  intuitions  of  reason  itself 
It  may  even  be  questioned  whether  the  perceptions  which  be- 
long properly  to  the  logical  consciousness  are  one  whit  less 
spontaneous  or  less  immediate  than  those  which  are  supposed 
to  belong  to  our  intuitional  consciousness.  It  is  true  that 
they  presuppose  certain  objects,  and  imply  an  act  of  compari- 
son ;  but  unless  intuition  is  held  to  be  exclusive  of  every 
datum  of  experience,  there  is  less  difference,  in  this  respect, 
between  the  reason  and  the  understanding  than  is  often  sup- 
posed. What  more  self-evident,  if  not  intuitive,  than  the  first 
principles  of  mathematics,  or  what  more  rigorously  necessary 
than  the  conclusions  which  are  deduced  from  them?  And 
yet  these  belong  to  the  logical  understanding,  and  fall  under 
its  peculiar  laws  of  identity  and  contradiction.  When  reason 
is  used  in  its  most  comprehensive  size,  it  includes  all  the 
principles,  of  whatever  kind,  which  co-operate  to  produce  an 
intellectual  perception  and  belief  of  truth  ;  and  in  this  sense, 
which  is  the  common  one,  Dr  Tatham  speaks  of  it,  when  he 
says — "  Reason  consists  of  perception  and  judgment,  and 
operates  by  comparison:  and  its  office  is  to  judge  of  evidences 
— to  form  and  to  apply  axioms,  and  to  trace  similitudes  ;  so 
that  it  is  properly  the  organ  and  expression  of  truth.''* 

VII.  It  being  admitted  that  our  conceptions,  even  when 
they  relate  to  an  Infinite  Being,  and  His  incomprehensible 
perfections,    are  necessarily  imperfect  and  inadequate,  being 

*  Dr  Tatham's  "  Chart  and  Scale  of  Truth,"  vol.  i.,  p  32. 
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limited  by  the  laws  of  our  finite  nature,  and  thrown  into  the 
forms  or  moulds  of  mere  human  thought,  the  question  arises, 
Whether,  and  how  far  the  use  of  analogy,  in  aiding  us  both  to 
frame  and  to  express  our  conceptions,  has  a  tendency  either 
to  diminish,  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  enhance  on  the  other,  the 
clearness  and  the  value  of  our  religious  knowledge  ? 

This  question,  important  in  itself,  and  inevitable  in  any 
comprehensive  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  grounds  of  our 
theological  conceptions,  has  often  been  injudiciously,  and,  as 
we  think,  injuriously  mixed  up  with  the  discussion  of  other 
topics  connected  with  the  limits  of  religious  thought,  and  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  considered  per  se  as  a  distinct  question  that 
should  be  entertained  and  determined  on  its  proper  and  inde- 
pendent merits.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  altogether  separated 
from  some  of  these  topics,  for  it  is  more  or  less  directly  related 
to  them,  and  the  light  in  which  they  are  regarded  will,  unavoid- 
ably, influence  the  view  which  we  shall  take  of  the  value  of  our 
analogical  knowledge ;  but  these  topics  are  anterior  to  this, 
and  should  be  disposed  of,  in  the  first  instance,  while  the  func- 
tions and  uses  of  Analogy  should  be  reserved  for  distinct  con- 
sideration at  a  subsequent  stage.  Let  it  first  be  determined, 
Whether  we  have  a  faculty  of  Intellectual  Intuition,  by  which 
we  are  brought  "face  to  face"  with  the  Absolute,  and  can 
gaze  without  a  medium,  as  well  as  without  a  veil,  direct  on  the 
Infinite  ? — whether  Reason  itself  be  to  us  such  a  revelation  as  is 
independent  alike  of  any  mediate  manifestation  of  truth,  and 
any  aid  from  the  understanding  in  the  processes  of  reflective 
thought  ? — and  whether  Faith,  be  it  philosophical  or  theolo- 
gical, must  be  resolved  into  mere  intuition,  and  can  have  no 
ground  in  experience,  or  any  proof  which  is  not  immediate 
and  irresistible  ?  If  these  and  similar  questions  are  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  it  is  evidently  needless  to  consider  the  func- 
tions and  uses  of  Analogy  at  all  in  connection  with  our 
religious  knowledge,  for  the  perception  of  Analogy  implies 
comparison, — comparison  belongs  to  the  logical  understand- 
ing-— and  the  understanding,  with  all  its-  reflective  processes, 
has  been  virtually  set  aside,  as  an  incomplete  guide  in  the 
path  of  religious  inquiry.  But  if  these  questions  have  been 
answered  in  the  negative — if  we  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  all  the  faculties  of  our  intellectual  nature — intui- 
tional, perceptive,  logical,  moral,  and  even  emotional — may 
co-operate  in  forming  right  conceptions  of  religious  truth,  and 
that  all  the  manifestations  of  that  truth  which  are  anywhere 
discernible,  whether  in  the  consciousness  of  our  own  breasts, 
or  in  the  volume  of  external  nature,  or  in  the  records  of  a 
written  revelation,  may  contribute  to  the  stock  of  our  religious 
knowledge,  and  combine  their  several  testimonies  to  the  same 
doctrines  of  faith, — then  we  shall  be  prepared  to  enter,  with  no 

VOL.  VIII. —  NO.  xxviii.  G  g 
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little  interest,  on  the  question  which  is  now  proposed,  and  to 
discuss  it  on  its  own  proper  and  independent  merits  as  a  dis- 
tinct topic  of  inquiry. 

And  it  is  a  topic  which  is  forced  upon  us  as  soon  as  we  be- 
gin to  investigate  either  the  character  of  our  religious  concep- 
tions, or  the  language  in  which  alone  they  can  be  expressed  ; 
for  both  bear  the  indelible  impress  of  Analogy,  and  Revelation 
itself  conforms  to  the  same  rule,  as  if  on  purpose  to  adapt  its 
communications  to  the  laws  of  human  thought,  and  the  modes 
of  human  conception  and  speech.  Let  any  one  read  the  trea- 
tises of  Bishop  Browne,  and  the  "  Minute  Philosopher''  of 
Bishop  Berkeley,  and  he  can  hardly  fail  to  be  convinced  that 
both  our  conceptions  and  our  language  on  religious  subjects 
are,  to  a  large  extent,  analogical.  This  fact  is  so  undeniable, 
that  it  may'be  fairly  assumed  ;  and  supposing  it  to  be  admitted, 
the  question  naturally  arises, — Whether,  and  how  far,  the  use 
of  Analogy,  in  aiding  us  both  to  frame  and  to  express  our  con- 
ceptions, has  a  tendency  either  to  diminish,  on  the  one  hand, 
or  to  enhance,  on  the  ther,  the  clearness  and  value  of  our  re- 
ligious knowledge  ? 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  consider  this  question,  because 
many  seem  to  confound  Analogy  with  Metaphor,  and  to 
imagine  that  they  may  effectually  dispose  of  whatever  is  ana- 
logical in  our  religious  conceptions  or  language,  by  explaining 
it  as  if  it  were  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  Some  writers  even  of  con- 
siderable repute  have  lent  their  sanction  to  this  loose  way  of 
considering  the  subject.  Archbishop  King,  in  his  discourse 
on  Predestination,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  his  remarks  on  the 
Moral  Attributes  of  God,  Bishop  Coplestone,  in  his  Four  Dis- 
courses, and  Archbishop  Whately,  in  his  Notes  to  his  own  re- 
print of  King's  Sermon,  may  be  referred  to  as  the  chief  advo- 
cates of  a  method  of  interpreting  the  analogical  language  of 
Religion,  which  has  a  tendency  to  create  an  impression  that  our 
conceptions  of  God  and  his  perfections  are  not  only  imperfect  and 
inadequate,  as  they  must  be  in  the  case  of  every  finite  mind, 
but  even  untrue,  as  having  no  real  counterpart  or  correspond- 
ing reality  in  the  Divine  nature,  whose  properties  are  supposed 
to  differ,  not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind,  from  those  of  our 
own  minds,  and  to  have  no  real  resemblance  to  those  intellec- 
tual or  moral  qualities  by  which  they  are  analogically  repre- 
sented. Bishop  Brown  took  express  exception  to  Archbishop 
King's  Discourse  on  this  ground  ;  and  yet  his  strictures  have 
not  prevented  some  recent  writers  from  reproducing  the  doc- 
trine of  Analogy  in  its  most  objectionable  form.  Among  these 
Bishop  Coplestone  holds  a  prominent  place,  who  not  only 
recommended  King's  Discourse  in  his  own  "  Inquiry,"  but 
adopted  substantially  the  same  line  of  argument.  The  "  In- 
quiry" called  forth  a  vigorous  antagonist  in  Mr  Grinfield,  who 
assailed  it  in  his  "  Vindiciae  Analogicse"  with  such  effect,  that 
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Coplestone  himself  found  it  necessary,  in  his  reply,  to  make 
concessions,  such  as  amounted  to  a  virtual  surrender  of  the 
main  point  in  dispute.  And  yet  Archbishop  Whately  has 
reprinted  King's  "  Discourse,"  with  a  series  of  notes,  without 
ofl'ering  any  reply  to  Bishop  Browne's  strictures  upon  it,  or  to 
Grinfield's  reply  to  Coplestone,  or  to  Richard  Watson's  review 
of  both,  or  even  Coplestone  s  own  concessions  in  his  reply  to 
Grinfield  !  It  gives  us  sincere  pleasure  to  find  that  Mr  Mansel 
is  fully  alive  to  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  unguarded 
language  of  King,  Coplestone,  and  Whately  on  this  subject, 
and  that  on  two  particular  points  he  has  expressly  protested 
against  the  interpretation  which  they  have  put  on  the  doctrine 
of  Analogy.  He  quotes,  with  approbation.  Bishop  Browne's 
criticism  on  Archbishop  King  : — 

"  He  (King)  hath  unwarily  dropped  some  such  shocking  expres- 
sions as  these,  '  The  best  representations  we  can  make  of  God  are  in- 
finitely short  of  Truth :^  which  God  forbid,  in  the  sense  his  adver- 
saries take  it ;  for  then  all  our  reasonings  concerning  Him  would  be 
groundless  smdi  false.  .  .  .  But  the  truth  of  them  consists  in  this  : 
That  whereas  the  terms  and  conceptions  made  use  of  in  these  Revela- 
tions are  strictly  proper  to  things  worldly  and  obvious,  they  are  from 
thence  transferred  analogically  to  the  correspondent  objects  of  another 
world,  with  as  much  truth  and  reality  as  when  they  are  made  use  of 
in  their  first  and  most  literal  propriety  ;  and  this  is  a  solid  founda- 
tion both  for  a  clear  and  certain  knowledge,  and  for  a  firm  and  well- 
grounded  faith."  (Mansel,  p.  372.) 

He  also  rejects  King's  doctrine,  that  the  names  by  which 
the  Attributes  of  God  are  called,  denote  a  correspondence 
in  effects  merely,  and  not  a  similarity  of  causes. 

"  The  rule,  that  the  Attributes  ascribed  to  God  in  Scripture 
must  be  understood  as  denoting  correspondence  in  effects^  but  not 
similarity  of  causes,  is  one  which  is  liable  to  considerable  misappli- 
cation. It  contains,  indeed,  a  portion  of  the  truth,  but  a  portion 
which  is  sometimes  treated  as  if  it  were  the  whole.  .  .  The  canon 
has  been  applied  by  a  distinguished  prelate  of  our  own  Church,  in 
language  probably  familiar  to  many  of  us.  .'  The  meaning,'  says 
Archbishop  King,  '  confessedly  is,  that  He  will  as  certainly  punish 
the  wicked  as  if  he  were  inflamed  with  the  passion  of  anger  against 
them — that  He  will  as  infallibly  reward  the  good,  as  we  will  those 
for  whom  we  have  a  particular  and  affectionate  love — that  when 
men  turn  from  their  wickedness,  and  do  what  is  agreeable  to  the 
Divine  command,  He  will  as  surely  change  his  dispensations  towards 
them,  as  if  he  really  repented,  and  had  changed  his  mind.'  This  is,  no 
doubt,  a  portion  of  the  meaning  ;  but  is  it  the  whole  1  Does  Scrip- 
ture intend  merely  to  assert  a  resemblance  in  the  effects,  and  none  at 
all  in  the  causes  ?  .  .  .  It  is  surely  more  reasonable,  as  well  as  more 
reverent,  to  believe  that  .  .  .  there  is  a  religious  influence  to  be  im- 
parted to  us  by  the  thought  of  God's  anger,  no  less  than  by  that  of  his 
punishments — by  the  thought  of  His  love,  no  less  than  by  that  of 
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His  benefits — that  both,  inadequate  and  human  as  they  are,  yet 
dimly  indicate  some  corresponding  reality  in  the  Divine  nature ;  and 
that  to  merge  one  in  the  other  is  not  to  gain  a  purer  representation 
of  Grod  as  he  is,  but  only  to  mutilate  that  under  which  He  has  been 
pleased  to  reveal  Himself."    (P.  261.) 

Mr  Mozley  seems  to  take  substantially  the  same  view,  al- 
though he  connects  it  with  his  peculiar  opinions  in  regard  to 
the  indeterminate  or  modified  doctrine  which  results  from  appa- 
rently contradictory  truths. 

"  It  is  one  thing  to  say  that  the  divine  justice  is  incomprehensible, 
and  another  thing  to  say  that  the  divine  justice  is  different  from 
human  justice,  or  that  we  are  to  have  a  different  idea  altogether  of 
justice  as  a  human  and  as  a  divine  characteristic.  Tn  saying  that 
the  divine  justice  is  incomprehensible,  we  make  no  assertion  about 
it  at  all,  and  therefore  do  not  establish  any  contradiction  between  it 
and  our  natural  sense  of  justice.  Having  conceived  of  it,  so  far  as 
we  conceived  of  it  at  all,  as  the  ordinary  natural  quality  so  called, 
we  only  cease  at  a  certain  point  to  form  any  conception  about  it. 
But  to  say  that  tJie  divine  jzutt ice  is  different  from  human,  is  to  con- 
fuse our  moral  notions  altogether."  .  .  ''God  may  do  what  man  ought 
not,  but  this  not  from  His  having  different  perfections,  but  a  different 
position.  The  difference  in  the  rightfuhiess  of  such  acts  in  the  case  of 
God  and  man,  is  not  any  difference  of  the  moral  law  by  which  God  and 
the  creature  act,  but  a  difference  in  their  respeciive  positions,  which 
justifies  these  acts  in  God  and  not  in  the  creature."    (P.  78,  79.) 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Professor  Fraser  would  concur  in  these 
statements  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  fallen  into  a  strange  mistake 
as  to  the  scope  and  object  of  Bishop  Browne's  reasonings  on 
Analogy.    Speaking  of  Browne's  "  Divine  Analogy,"  he  say£5 — 

"  It  is  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  possibility  of  Theology  with 
the  principle  that  God  is  absolutely  incognisahle.  The  author  refers 
to  an  array  of  passages  in  heathen  and  Christian  writers,  which 
assert,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  impossibility  of  any  knowledge  of 
the  divine  Being.  He  maintains  that  it  has  been  the  catholic  ojjinion 
of  theologians  and  philosophers,  that  we  cannot  know  God  and 
his  attributes,  even  imperfectly,  as  they  are  in  themselves  ;  and  that 
this  catholic  opinion  is  the  sound  one."    (Essays,  p.  216.) 

The  fact  is,  that  Bishop  Browne's  argument  is  directed  solely 
against  a  direct,  immediate,  and  intuitive  perception  of  God, 
such  as  Professor  Fraser  seems  occasionally  to  advocate;  and 
so  far  from  seeking  to  prove  that  God  is  "absolutely  incognis- 
ahle," and  that  "  we  cannot  know  God  and  his  attributes,  even 
imperfectly,  as  they  are  in  themselves,"  it  is  his  great  object 
to  shew  that  our  knowledge,  although  not  intuitive,  but 
mediate,  inferential,  and  analogical,  is  both  clear  and  true, — as 
clear  and  as  true  as  is  our  knowledge  of  the  human  properties 
or  relations  which  are  analogically  transferred  to  the  Divine 
Being.     Browne's  strictures  on   King's  statements,   and  his 
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reply  to  Berkeley's  charge,  founded  on  a  similar  misconception 
of  his  meaning,  should  be  sufficient  to  vindicate  him  from  any 
such  imputation. 

The  question  is  well  stated  by  Mr  Mansel : — 
"  Does  there  exist  in  the  human  mind  any  direct  faculty  of  reli- 
gious knowledge,  by  which,  in  its  speculative  exercise,  we  are  en- 
abled to  decide,  independently  of  all  external  Eevelation,  what  is  the 
true  nature  of  God,  and  the  manner  in  which  He  must  manifest  him- 
self to  the  world  1  .  .  .  And  if  it  can  be  shewn  that  no  such  faculty 
exists,  but  that  the  conclusions  arrived  at  in  this  respect  are  gained 
indirectly,  by  transferring  to  the  region  of  Theology  judgments  which 
properly  belong  to  another  province  of  human  thought,  there  then 
arises  a  second  inquiry,  namely,  what  cautions  are  necessary  to  be 
observed  in  the  process  of  transferring,  and  what  is  the  value  of  the 
judgments  when  transferred?"  (Pref.,  p.  vii.) 
It  is  only  when  the  first  of  these  questions  has  been  deter- 
mined in  the  negative,  that  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  value 
of  our  mediate  and  analogical  knowledge  ;  but  then  the  inquiry 
becomes  one  of  paramount  importance  and  pressing  urgency  ; 
for  if  we  have  no  direct,  intuitive  perception  of  God  and  his 
attributes,  however  irresistibly  we  may  be  led  to  form  and 
entertain  the  idea  of  infinity, — and  if  all  ourreligious  knowledge 
depends  on  the  right  interpretationof  such  manifestations  of  God 
as  havebeen  addressed  to  us  through  the  medium  of  His  works  or 
His  word,  while  we  are  instinctively.led  to  interpret  these  mani- 
festations according  to  the  analogy  of  our  own  conscious  expe- 
rience, so  as  to  frame  analogical  conceptions,  and  give  expression 
to  them  in  analogical  language, — it  is  manifestly  imperative  to 
entertain  the  question,  how  far  the  circumstance  of  our  know- 
ledge being  in  this  sense  mediate  affects  either  its  truth  or  its 
certainty,  and  how  far  the  use  of  analogy  in  framing  and  ex- 
pressing our  conceptions  has  a  tendency  either  to  diminish  or 
to  enhance  its  practical  value  ?  And  in  discussing  this  question 
as  a  distinct  and  special  topic  of  inquiry,  several  considerations 
should  be  steadily  kept  in  view,  which  are  often  overlooked, 
or  not  sufficiently  regarded. 

It  should  be  remembered,  in  the  first  place,  that  whether 
there  be  or  be  not  a  direct,  intuitive  perception  of  God  and 
his  attributes,  yet  so  long  as  our  minds  are  destitute  of  om- 
niscience, our  knowledge  of  him  must  be  limited,  since 
neither  in  the  light  of  our  own  consciousness,  nor  even  in 
the  light  of  revelation  itself,  can  He  be  made  known  otherr 
wise  than  by  finite  representations  to  finite  intelligence  ;  so 
that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  any  peculiar  defect  attaching 
either  to  the  mediate  communication  or  the  analogical  con- 
ception of  religious  truth,  that  it  implies  an  inadequate  know- 
ledge of  Him  who  must  ever  be,  even  to  the  highest  created 
mind,  "  incomprehensible."  It  should  be  remembered,  in  the 
second  place,  that  whatever  may  be  the  direct  intuitions  of 
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reason,  consciousness,  or  the  moral  sense,  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  our  knowledge  is  unquestionably  mediate^ — for  what- 
ever may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  direct  perception, 
as  contrasted  with  other  theories  in  respect  to  the  rationale  of 
our  knowledge  of  an  external  world,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
this  knowledge  is  mediate,  in  the  sense  of  being  dependent  on 
certain  objects  out  of  the  mind,  and  on  certain  oy^gans  of  sense 
through  which  alone  they  can  become  known  to  us  ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  a  large  part  of  our  most  common  and  familiar 
knowledge  is  analogical,  since  it  is  only  by  the  analogy  of  our 
own  consciousness  that  we  are  enabled  to  form  the  conception, 
or  to  ascertain  the  existence,  of  our  fellow-men,  as  intelligent, 
moral,  and  active  agents  like  ourselves.  If  our  knowledge  of 
all  other  minds  beyond  our  own  be  mediate,  as  depending  on 
certain  manifestations  which  we  are  qualified  to  observe  and 
interpret  ;  if  it  be  also  analogical,  as  proceeding  on  the  ana- 
logy of  our  personal  consciousness  ;  and  if,  notwithstanding,  it 
is  not  held  on  that  account  to  be  defective,  either  in  point  of 
clearness  or  certainty,  why  should  it  be  supposed  that  any 
peculiar  defect  attaches  to  our  religious  knowledge,  merely  be- 
cause it  comes  to  us  in  like  manner  through  the  medium  of  certain 
manifestations,  and  is  conceived  on  the  principle  of  analogy  ? 
It  should  be  remembered,  in  the  third  place,  that  while  religion 
depends  on  theabsolutenatureofGod,  and  presupposes  or  requires 
some  true  knowledge  of  his  perfections,  yet  it  is  founded  mainly, 
as  a  practical  system,  on  the  relations  which  subsist  between  Him 
and  His  intelligent  creatures;  insomuch  that  even  the  imperfect 
knowledge  which  we  may  acquire  of  His  character,  when  com- 
bined witli  a  correct  conception  of  these  relations,  may  be  abun- 
dantly sufficient  to  lay  a  solid  groundwork  for  practical  religion, 
in  the  absence  of  that  speculative  knowledge  of  His  mysterious 
essence  which  is  competent  only  to  His  omniscient  mind.  It 
should  be  remembered,  in  the  fourth  place,  that,  as  if  on  purpose 
to  aid  us  in  forming  some  suitable  conceptions  of  His  true  cha- 
racter and  His  actual  relations  to  ourselves,  our  minds  have 
been  endowed  with  a  marvellous  power  of  discerning  relations 
between  different  objects  of  thought,  and  even  of  perceiving  the 
resemblance  of  relations,  or  analogy,  strictly  and  properly  so 
called  :  a  provision  in  the  structure  of  our  mental  powers, 
which  seems  to  have  the  same  relation  to  abstract  conceptions 
which  the  reproductive  power  of  imagination  bears  to  sensible 
objects,  and  which  comes  into  operation  just  at  the  point 
where  imagination  ceases  to  aid  us,  by  substituting  rational 
analogies  for  mere  mental  images  in  that  portion  of  our  know- 
ledge which  cannot  be  represented,  even  in  thought,  by  sensible 
or  imaginative  imagery.  For  imagination  can  reproduce  and 
represent  in  vivid  clearness  any  object  of  sensible  experience, 
but  it  can  form  no  mental  image  of  abstract  truths  ;  and  the 
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power  of  perceiving  analogies  comes  to  our  aid  just  where 
imagination,  in  that  sense,  deserts  us,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
conceive  what  would  otherwise  have  been  removed  beyond 
the  range  of  our  intellectual  vision.  It  should  be  remembered, 
in  the  Jifth  place,  that  analogy  and  metaphor,  although  often 
confounded,  are  really  distinct ;  and  that  the  difference  be- 
twixt the  two  is  fundamental  and  important.  Analogy  de- 
notes a  resemblance  between  two  objects  of  thought  in  respect 
of  their  essential  properties  or  ascertained  relations.  Meta- 
phor presupposes  this,  but  implies  also  the  substitution  of  a 
sign  for  the  thing  signified,  and  the  transference  oi  the  sign, 
along  with  the  thing  signified,  to  denote  or  describe  some 
analogous  object  of  thought.  For  instance,  there  is  a  real 
resemblance  between  the  wisdom  which  is  manifested  in  the 
works  of  man  and  the  works  of  nature,  and  on  the  ground  of 
that  resemblance  the  term  wisdom,  which  is  wide  enough  to 
comprehend  every  manifestation  of  intelligent  design,  is  trans- 
ferred to  God  by  a  true  and  proper  analogy.  But  sometimes, 
instead  of  speaking  of  wisdom,  or  power,  or  any  other  pro- 
perty under  its  own  name,  we  substitute  for  it  a  tnark  or  sign 
which  is  used  simply  to  denote  it ;  as  when  an  instrument  or 
organ,  such  as  the  eye,  the  hand,  the  arm,  the  ear,  or  other 
bodily  part,  is  put  for  corresponding  powers  of  the  human 
mind,  and  after  this  substitution,  are  still  transferred,  but 
only  as  marks  or  signs  of  the  thing  signified,  to  denote  a 
similar  perfection  in  God.  The  difference  between  analogy 
and  metaphor  explains  the  reason  why  we  ascribe  real  wisdom 
and  power  to  God,  while  we  refuse  to  ascribe  to  him  eyes  or 
hands  or  other  bodily  parts,  although  these  are  also  spoken  of 
in  Scripture  ;  and  that  there  is  a  solid  ground  for  the  distinc- 
tion is  manifest  from  the  simple  consideration  that  there  is  a 
real  resemblance  between  the  two  objects  of  thought,  in  the 
one  case,  whereas,  in  the  other,  it  is  not  on  the  ground  of  any 
resemblance  between  the  eye  and  wisdom,  or  the  arm  and  power, 
even  in  the  case  of  man,  that  the  eye  is  used  to  denote  wisdom 
or  the  arm  power,  but  on  the  ground  of  "a  totally  different 
relation,  that  of  an  instrument  to  its  use  or  function ;  and  if 
there  be  no  resemblance,  even  when  such  terms  are  used  with 
reference  to  the  properties  of  men,  why  should  it  be  thought 
that  any  resemblance  is  implied  when  they  are  transferred  to 
the  perfections  of  God  ?  It  should  be  remembered,  in  the 
sixth  place,  that  there  is  also  a  distinction,  between  the  use  of 
analogy  considered  simply  as  a  'mode  of  conceiving  certain 
truths,  and  considered  further  as  a  ground  of  inference  or  mC" 
thod  of  proof  It  may  be  subservient  to  both  uses,  but  the  two 
are  distinct,  and  it  is  important  that  the  distinction  should  be 
carefully  marked.  We  may  be  capable  of  conceiving  certain 
truths  only  according  to  the  analogy  of  our  conscious  expe- 
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rience,  and  yet  the  proof  of  these  truths  may  not  rest  solely, 
or  even  chiefly,  on  the  ground  of  analogy.  We  may  be  able  to 
conceive  of  God's  wisdom  only  according  to  the  analogy  of  our 
own  intelligence,  and  yet  the  proper  evidence  of  it  may  lie 
either  in  His  works  or  His  Word.  The  conception  of  it  is 
analogical,  the  proof  is  derived  from  experience  and  observa- 
tion. Many  seem  to  imagine  that  they  get  rid  of  an  argument 
at  once  if  they  can  only  say  that  it  is  merely  analogical.  The 
truth  is,  that  it  may  be  analogical  in  one  view  of  it,  and  yet 
not  analogical  in  another :  it  may  involve  a  conception,  which 
is  framed  according  to  the  analogy  of  our  mental  conscious- 
ness, and  yet  it  may  be  founded  on  a  kind  of  evidence  which 
must  be  discerned  before  the  perception  of  analogy  can  come 
into  operation.  For  this  perception  necessarily  presupposes 
some  knowledge  of  each  of  the  related  terms,  and  it  can  only 
become  the  ground  of  an  analogical  inference  after  that  know- 
ledge has  been  acquired  by  a  careful  observation  of  two  sets  of 
phenomena.  Our  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  character  of 
our  fellow-men  is,  in  one  view  of  it,  analogical,  since  it  de- 
pends on  the  analogy  of  our  own  mental  experience,  which 
enables  us  to  interpret  the  signs  of  intelligence,  will,  and 
moral  agency,  which  are  exhibited  in  their  speech  or  conduct ; 
but  it  is  not  analogical,  in  another  view  of  it,  as  if  it  were  an 
inference  founded so/e/?;  on  analogy, — for  the  analogy  is  not  dis- 
cernible without  a  prior  knowledge  of  facts  falling  under  our 
immediate  cognisance,  and  these  /acis  constitute  the  basis  and 
substance  of  the  proof,  which  is  only,  as  it  were,  run  into  the 
mould  of  our  conceptive  faculties,  and  stamped  with  the  im- 
press of  analogy.  In  like  manner,  our  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence and  perfections  of  God  is,  in  one  view  of  it,  analogical, 
since  our  conceptions  are  framed  according  to  the  analogy  of 
our  own  mental  consciousness  ;  but  it  is  not  an  inference 
founded  solely  on  analogy,  like  our  belief  in  the  periodic  ebb- 
ing and  flowing  of  the  tides,  or  the  constant  vicissitude  of  day 
and  night — since  it  presupposes  some  knowledge  both  of  the 
w^ord  and  works  of  man,  and  the  word  and  works  of  God,  and 
this  knowledge  depends,  not  on  analogy,  but  on  a  direct  obser- 
vation of  the  characteristic  properties  of  each,  and  a  compa- 
rison of  the  two,  resulting  in  a  perception  of  their  exact 
resemblance  in  those  respects  which  alone  are  necessary  to 
constitute  a  true  and  proper  analogy.  The  use  of  analogy  in 
framing  our  conceptions  depends  on  a  principle  which  is  not 
only  deep-rooted  in  the  constitution  of  our  minds,  but  seems 
to  have  a  necessary  foundation  in  the  very  nature  of  things. 
For  intelligence  cannot  be  discerned  by  an  irrational  being, 
nor  moral  distinctions  without  a  moral  nature,  nor  spiritual 
truths  without  spiritual  discernment ;  every  object  of  know- 
ledge must  have  its  analogue  in  our  own  minds ; — like  can 
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only  be  known  by  like.  It  should  be  remembered,  finally^ 
that  where  a  real  analogy  is  discerned,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion whether  the  two  objects  of  thought  are  the  same  or  dif- 
ferent in  kind — in  that  one  respect  in  which  they  resemble 
each  other  ;  or  whether  the  intervention  of  analogy  has  the 
effect  of  diminishing  or  enhancing  the  clearness  and  certainty 
of  our  knowledge ;  for  there  is  no  analogy  where  there  is  no 
generic  resemblance,  whatever  may  be  the  specific  diversities  of 
the  cases  compared  ;  and  the  only  effect  of  analogy  is  to  make 
our  conceptions  of  God  and  his  perfections  as  clear,  and  de- 
finite, and  true  as  is  our  consciousness  of  those  human  proper- 
ties by  which  they  are  represented,  or  our  conceptions  of  those 
human  relations  which  serve  to  exemplify  and  illustrate  them. 
For,  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Browne — 

"  Our  knowledge  of  God  and  the  things  of  another  world  is  true, 
and  solid,  and  real,  and  just,  and  founded  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
though  obtained  by  analogy  only  ;  and  the  terms  and  language  we 
use  in  speaking  of  them  are  then  as  just  and  expressive  as  when  they 
are  taken  in  their  strict  and  literal  propriety.    {Div.  Analogy,  p.  41). 

That  it  may  be  so  is  evident  at  once  from  our  knowledge  of 
our  fellow-men.  It  is,  in  one  respect,  analogical,  yet  it  is  as 
clear  and  certain  as  is  our  knowledge  of  ourselves. 

"  I  believe,"  says  Dr  Reid,  "  the  best  reason  that  we  can  give  to 
prove  that  other  men  are  living  and  intelligent  is,  that  their  words 
and  actions  indicate  like  powers  of  understanding  as  we  are  conscious 
of  in  ourselves.  The  very  same  argument,  applied  to  the  works  of 
nature,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  there  is  an  intelligent  Author  of 
nature,  and  appears  equally  strong  and  obvious  in  the  last  case  as  in 
the  first."     {Essays,  ii.,  p.  254.) 

VIII.  Is  there  a  valid  natural  evidence  for  the  being  and 
perfections  of  God  ?  It  might  well  be  expected  that  all  Theists, 
and  especially  all  Christian  Theists,  would  be  ready  to  answer 
this  question  at  once  in  the  affirmative ;  for  Theism,  if  held 
apart  from  revealed  religion,  must  be  supposed  to  rest  on  some 
independent  ground  of  its  own,  and  Revelation  expressly  refers 
to  the  natural  evidence,  and  stamps  it  with  the  impress  of  its 
authoritative  sanction.  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  firmament  shewcth  forth  his  handiwork."  "  That 
which  may  be  known  of  God  (Ti  yvuGrhv  rov  ©soD)  is  manifest  in 
them,  for  God  hath  shewed  it  unto  them,  for  the  invisible 
things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly 
seen,  ('aogara  xa6o^arai)  being  understood  by  the  things  that 
are  made  {voov/Msm  'ffotrifiacfi)  even  his  eternal  power  and  God- 
head." In  accordance  with  these  express  statements,  the 
Westminster  Divines  affirm  that  "  the  light  of  nature  and 
the  works  of  creation  and  providence  do  so  far  manifest  the 
goodness,  wisdom,  and  power  of  God,  as  to  leave  men  inexcus- 
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able."  By  the  "  light  of  nature,"  they  mean  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  the  human  mind,  by  which  it  is  qualified  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  truth  ;  by  "  the  works  of  creation  and  provi- 
dence," the  two  great  manifestations  of  the  Divine  perfections 
in  the  phenomena  of  contemporaneous  and  of  successive  nature, 
and  they  affirm  such  a  correlation  between  the  human  faculties 
and  these  natural  manifestations,  as  is  sufficient  to  affi^rd  a 
valid  evidence  of  God's  being  and  perfections. 

It  is  not  said  that  the  evidence  depends  entirely  on  any  one 
faculty  of  the  soul,  still  less  on  any  one  process  or  method  of 
reasoning ;  it  is  not  left  to  rest  exclusively  either  on  a  priori 
principles,  or  on  a  posteriori  proofs  ;  it  is  rather  implied  that 
natural  theology,  like  every  other  mixed  science,  depends  partly 
on  both,  and  that  it  is  by  combining  the  intuitions  of  reason 
with  the  facts  of  experience  that  we  acquire  our  knowledge  of 
God.  It  is  not  even  said  that  the  proof  can  be  exhibited  in 
the  shape  either  of  a  strict  demonstration,  or  of  one  continu- 
ous train  of  inductive  reasoning ;  for  the  evidence  may  consist 
of  various  independent  considerations,  all  converging  towards 
the  same  conclusion,  and  may  thus  constitute  a  cumulative 
proof,  whose  general  force  is  felt  to  be  irresistible,  while  its 
several  portions  might  be  incomplete,  if  viewed  singly  and 
apart.  But  still,  when  our  mental  faculties  and  these  natural 
manifestations  are  both  taken  into  account,  they  are  held  to 
afford  a  valid  natural  evidence,  sufficient  to  afford  a  rational 
ground  of  belief,  just  as  we  have  a  valid  evidence  for  our  belief 
in  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  or  in  the  existence  of 
our  fellow-men,  although  neither  can  be  established  by  pure  a 
priori  reasoning  nor  even  proved  by  any  single  line  of  a 
'posteriori  argument. 

It  has  recently  become  fashionable,  however,  with  some 
writers,  to  disparage  the  value,  if  not  to  deny,  the  validity  of 
the  natural  evidence  for  the  being  and  perfections  of  God  ;  and 
in  order  to  set  it  aside,  recourse  is  had  to  the  ingenious  expe- 
dient of  Bobadil,  by  dividing  the  array  of  proof  into  its  con- 
stituent parts,  and  assailing  each  separately,  and  successively. 
They  firstsingle  out  the  a  joWoW  argument,  and  finding  some  flaw 
in  it,  they  pronounce  it  defective  ;  then  they  grapple  with  the  a 
posteriori  proof,and  finding  some  flaw  in  it,  pronounce  it  insuffi- 
cient also ;  and  they  conclude  that  ihenatural  evidenceis  invalid, 
because  these  methods  of  stating  it,  when  each  is  viewed  singly 
and  apart  from  the  other,  are  held  to  be  inadequate  to  establish 
the  whole  of  that  doctrine  concerning  God  and  his  attributes 
which  theology  has  taught.  But  the  natural  evidence  cannot 
be  invalidated  unless  it  can  be  shewn  that  our  whole  mental 
faculties,  even  when  brought  into  combined  action,  are  incom- 
petent.— or  that  the  natural  manifestations  are  insufficient — to 
afford  any  knowledge  of  God  ;  and  we  shall  not  willingly  re- 
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linquish  the  old  arguments,  until  we  can  replace  them  with  a 
better — no,  not  even  though  we  should  be  tempted  by  the  mys- 
tic enchantment  of  a  kind  of  intuition  by  which  we  may  look  at 
once  on  "the  face''  of  God,  and  "gaze  direct  on  the  Infinite." 

It  might  be  invidious — it  might  even  convey  a  false  and 
injurious  impression — were  we  to  cite  specimens  of  this  method 
of  treating  the  subject ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  protesting 
against  it,  and  asking  an  explicit  answer  to  the  question — "  Is 
there,  or  is  there  not,  a  valid  natural  evidence,  sufficient  to 
afford  a  rational  ground  of  belief  in  the  being  and  attributes 
of  God?"  And  we  repeat  the  seasonable  warning  which  Henry 
Rogers  has  recently  given  forth  on  this  vital  subject : — 

"  T  wish  I  could  add  that  there  never  had  been  any  theists  who 
make  a  needless  parade  of  these  same  refinements,  and  wlio,  in  truth, 
are  little  better  than  the  atheist's  metaphysical  decoy-ducks,  who  are 
so  wedded  to  some  pedantic  a  priori  method  of  proof,  that  they  would 
sooner  be  atheists  than  theists,  by  any  other  road  than  their  own  ; 
sooner  let  the  greatest  of  all  truths  perish  than  establish  it  by  any 
arguments  but  such  as  are,  in  their  esteem,  metaphysically  orthodox. 
If  they,  as  they  contend,  have  an  immediate  '  intuition'  of  the  infinite, 
and  an  immediate  'consciousness'  of  an  infinite  Being  who  corres- 
ponds to  it,  let  them,  as  Locke  says,  '  enjoy  the  benefit'  of  their  own 
perspicacity.  I  am  sure  that  the  very  obscurest  intimations,  the 
merest  inklings  of  the  Infinite  which  our  consciousness  may  give  us, 
are  well  worth  attending  to  :  but  seeing  that  so  many  doubt  whether 
there  are  any  articulate  utterances  conveyed  by  such  whispers  of  our 
consciousness ;  many  more  who  believe  that  they  are  but  vague  pre- 
sumptions— auxiliary  to  other  proofs,  hut  proving  little  apart  from, 
them ;  and  many  more,  to  whom  any  arguments  derived  from  such 
sources  are  incomprehensible  :  seeing,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
argument  from  *  design '  is  that  which  most  strikes  and  has  ever  most 
struck  mankind  ;  and,  lastly,  that  if  it  be  admitted  up  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  inferences  which  such  a  universe  as  this  affords,  our 
relations  to  the  Creator  are  the  same,  whether  He  or  His  work  can  be 
proved  by  us  to  be  infinite  or  not ; — I  confess  I  have  not  patience  to 
hear  the  fantastical  depreciations  of  this  class  of  proofs,  in  which  some 
theists  indulge,  merely  because  they  think  they  can  get  to  the  same 
truth  by  a  darker  and  more  intricate  passage  !  Sure  I  am  that  their 
declamations,  equally  pompous  and  obscure,  on  this  point,  tend  to 
nothing  but  to  confirm  atheists  in  their  absurdity."  * 

IX.  7s  it  possible  to  acquire  a  scientific  or  systematic  know- 
ledge of  truth,  whether  natural  or  revealed;  and  especially, 
is  there  room  for  a  scientific  or  systematic  theology  ? 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  include  in  the  same  question 
every  part  of  our  knowledge,  whatever  may  be  its  nature, 
whether  secular  or  spiritual,  and  whatever  the  method  by 
which  it  is  acquired,  whether  through  the  medium  of  nature 
or  of  revelation.  And  we  do  so  designedly  ;  for  while  it  is  our 
chief  object  to  inquire  whether  a  scientifiic  or  systematic  theo- 
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logy,  resting  on  the  basis  of  Revelation,  is  defensible,  we  deem 
it  important  to  shew  that  this  question  depends  on  considera- 
tions which  are  common  to  theology  with  every  other  branch 
of  knowledge,  and  that  it  cannot  be  decided  in  the  negative 
withoutthe  virtualexclusionof  scienceand  system  in  every  other 
department  of  human  thought.  But  as  different  meanings 
have  been  attached  to  the  same  terms,  it  is  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain, in  the  first  instance,  what  scientific  knowledge  is,  and 
what  is  meant  by  the  systematic  treatment  of  it  ? 

Scientific  knowledge  is  often  spoken  of  as  if  it  must  be  ab- 
solute and  complete,  and  in  that  sense  it  is  justly  excluded  not 
only  from  the  domain  of  theology,  but  from  every  other  de- 
partment of  human  thought.  For  universal  knowledge  is 
impossible  to  man,  it  is  competent  only  to  the  omniscient 
mind.  If  there  can  be  no  science  without  this,  then  scientific 
knowledge  of  any  kind  is  altogether  excluded.  In  some  such 
sense  the  phrase  must  be  used  by  Professor  Fraser,  when  he 
says,  that  "  we  have  a  metaphysical  knowledge  of  transcendent 
Being  as  not  an  object  of  logical  definition  and  scientific 
reasoning  at  all,"  and  "  that,  as  transcendent  or  unconditioned, 
Being  cannot  be  scientifically  known,''  (Essays,  p.  222).  In  a 
similar  sense  it  must  be  used  by  Mr  Mansel  when  he  affirms, 
that  "there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  positive  science  of  specula- 
tive theology,  for  such  a  science  must  necessarily  be  based  on  an 
apprehension  of  the  infinite  ;  and  the  infinite,  though  we  are 
compelled  to  believe  in  its  existence,  cannot  be  positively  appre- 
hended in  any  mode  of  the  human  consciousness,"  (Bamp.  Lee, 
p.  257).  But  it  must  be  a  shallow  logic  which  could  infer  from 
this  the  impossibility  of  a  scientific  or  systematic  treatment  of 
theological  truth,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  science  and  system 
are  competent  to  man  at  all.  For  in  every  other  department  of 
knowledge,  absolute  or  complete  science  is  equally  excluded,  and 
yet  we  have  many  particular  sciences,  such  as  Astronomy,  Che- 
mistry and  Physics,  which  have  each  their  well-defined  principles 
and  are  invariably  taught  and  studied  after  the  method  of 
systematic  exposition.  Why  may  there  not  be  in  the  same 
sense,  and  for  the  same  reason,  a  science  or  system  both  of 
natural  and  revealed  theology  ?  For  is  it  not  equally  true  of 
every  object  of  thought  that  it  cannot  be  fully  known,  and  of 
every  department  of  inquiry  that  it  runs  out  into  mystery  ? 
And  if,  notwithstanding  this  necessary  limitation  of  our  know- 
ledge, we  construct  sciences  and  arrange  systems  of  mere 
natural  truth,  exhibiting  the  facts  which  we  do  know,  reduced 
under  general  laws,  and  arranged  according  to  their  perceived 
relations,  why  should  it  be  supposed  to  be  either  impossible 
or  inexpedient  to  treat  the  truths  of  theology  after  the  same 

*  Greyson's  Correspondence,  Vol.  II.,  p.  337,  338. 
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method  ?  Professor  Fraser  tells  us,  indeed,  that  this  is  a  false 
analogy. 

''  A  little  reflection,"  he  says,  ''  discovers  that  the  essential  analogy 
is  wanting.  To  discover  the  harmony  of  dependent  events,  physical 
or  human,  is  not  to  define  the  basis  on  which  they  ultimately  depend. 
The  experimental  sciences  are  confined  by  their  profession  within 
the  narrower  of  these  regions.  Every  step  in  scientific  theology — ■ 
and  not  the  first  step  merely — must  be  taken  in  that  region  which 

lies  beyond  the  limits  of  our  comprehension It  is  quite  true 

that  all  things  in  the  worlds  of  mind  and  matter  may  be  analysed 
into  mystery.  Mysteries  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  physical  and 
social  sciences.  But  they  do  not  constitute  the  matter  or  substance 
with  which  the  science,  as  such,  deals.  In  fact,  the  sciences  become 
mysterious,  only  when  their  respective  sets  of  phenomena  are  con- 
templated in  their  relation  to  God,  i.e.,  when  they  are  made  to  touch 
the  insoluble  problem  of  which  metaphysics  demonstrates  the  exist- 
ence in  the  heart  of  theology."     (Essays,  249.) 

We  might  demur  to  this  statement  on  other  grounds,  but 
confining  our  remarks  strictly  to  the  point  in  hand,  we  ask 
whether  there  be  not  a  set  of  phenomena  exhibited  in  the 
works  and  the  word  of  God,  that  may  be  said  to  "  constitute 
the  matter  or  substance  with  which  the  science"  of  Theology, 
"as  a  science,  deals  ;"  and  whether  this  set  of  phenomena  may 
not  be  made  the  subject  of  scientific  or  systematic  treatment, 
just  as  any  other  set  of  phenomena  may  be,  notwithstanding 
the  mystery  in  which  all  science,  as  well  as  theology,  must 
ultimately  terminate  ?  Is  it  only  because  "  these  respective 
sets  of  phenomena  are  contemplated  in  their  relation  to  God" 
that  they  are  mysterious  ?  Are  they  not,  in  many  respects, 
mysterious  in  themselves?  and  would  they  not  be  doubly 
mysterious  were  they  viewed  out  of  all  relation  to  God  ? 
Would  they  be  more  comprehensible  if  viewed  in  the  light,  or 
rather  if  shrouded  in  the  midnight  darkness,  of  Atheism  ?  But 
whether  viewed  in  relation  to  God,  or  out  of  all  relation  to 
Him,  they  terminate  in  mystery,  and  yet  are  held  to  be  capable 
of  scientific  and  systematic  treatment;  ahd  why  may  not 
Theology  bestow  a  similar  treatment  on  that  set  of  phenomena 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  works  and  the  word  of  God,  and 
which  belongs  to  her  distinct  and  peculiar  domain  ?  Can  there 
be  no  science  unless  our  knowledge  be  absolute  ?  or  is  it  pos- 
sible where  partial  knowledge  only  can  be  acquired  ?  Does  it 
not  consist  in  the  knowledge  of  certain  objects  of  thought,  and 
their  discoverable  relations  ?  And  does  not  Professor  Fraser 
himself  tell  us  that  "  the  scientific  kind  of  knowledge  includes 
the  possession  of  a  precise  and  comprehensive  acquaintance 
with  its  particular  objects  and  their  relations  V  (P.  86.)  He 
adds,  indeed,  that  "  the  most  advanced  of  our  physical  sciences 
are  evidently  incomplete  \'  and  that,  in  the  words  of  Hume, 
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"  the  most  perfect  philosophy  of  the  natural  kind  only  staves 
off  our  ignorance  a  little  longer."  Be  it  so.  This  only  proves 
that  our  natural  knowledge  is,  in  this  respect,  strictly  analo- 
gous to  that  which  is  religious  ;  and  if,  notwithstanding  its 
incompleteness,  and  its  connection  with  mystery,  the  former  is 
still  held  to  be  strictly  scientific,  why  may  not  Theology  be 
equally  so,  if  there  be  a  distinct  "  set  of  phenomena"  in  the 
works  and  the  word  of  God,  which  are  presented  as  "  objects" 
of  thought,  whose  "relations"  may  be  perceived,  although 
these,  like  all  other  truths,  should  "run  out  into  mystery  ?" 

We  hold  it  to  be  a  sufficient  vindication  of  scientific  or 
systematic  Theology,  if  it  can  be  shewn,  first,  that  faculties 
exist  in  the  human  mind  which  enable  and  dispose  it  to  ap- 
prehend certain  truths,  and  to  discern  their  relations  to  each 
other ;  and,  secondly,  that  certain  truths  are  revealed  by  the 
works  and  the  word  of  God,  which  cannot  be  apprehended 
without   suggesting   the   relations   which   they  bear   to   one 
another.     That  the  human  mind  possesses  a  faculty  of  appre- 
hending certain  truths  in  their  mutual  relations,  and  of  treat- 
ing them  in  a  scientific  or  systematic  way,  cannot  be  denied  as 
long  as  we  have  any  science  of  mere  natural  knowledge ;  and 
if,  therefore,  a  scientific  Theology  be  excluded  as  impossible,  it 
can  only  be  on  the  ground,  either  that  we  have  no  religious 
truths   clearly  revealed  in  the  works  or  the  word  of  God, 
or  that  we  are  incapable  of  discerning  the  "  relations"  of  these 
truths.     That  all  their  relations  cannot  be  known,  is  no  more 
than  may  be  said  of  every  object  of  our  mere  natural  know- 
ledge ;  but  that  some  of  their  relations  may  be  clearly  dis- 
cerned,  and  may  constitute  a  sufficient  basis  for   scientific 
treatment  and  systematic  arrangement,  can  scarcely  be  ques- 
tioned, if  it  be  admitted  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of  these 
truths  at  all.     For,  looking  merely  at  the  truths  of  revealed 
religion,  there  are  at  least  two  fundamental  relations  which 
must  be  intuitively  discerned  as  subsisting  between  them  ;  the 
first  is  the  relation  of  prior  or  posterior  in  point  of  time, — as 
the  Patriarchal  was  prior  to  the  Mosaic,  and  the  Mosaic  to  the 
Christian   Dispensation  ;    and   this   relation    constitutes   the 
groundwork  of  the  chronological  method  of  Theology ;  the 
second  is  the  relation  of  dependence  between  the  truths  them- 
selves, as  salvation  presupposes  sin,  and  sin  presupposes  a  law, 
and  a  law  presupposes  a  lawgiver ;  and  this  constitutes  the 
basis  of  the  logical  method  of  Theology.    While  these  relations 
exist,  and  are  capable  of  being  clearly  discerned,  Systematic 
Theology  is  not  possible  merely,  it  is  inevitable,  if  this  subject 
is  to  be  treated,  like  every  other,  according  to  the  natural  laws 
of  human  thought. 

But  it  is  said  that  there  can  be  no  science  of  Theology,  be 
cause  Theology  is  not  inductive  ;  or  if  it  be,  in  a  certain  sense 
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inductive,  it  is  the  fruit  of  "  an  induction  which  must  differ 
essentially,  in  the  character  of  its  results,  from  that  which  is 
the  organ  of  the  physical  and  social  sciences/'  (p.  250), 

"  It  has  been  a  very  extended  notion,''  says  Mr  Morell,  "  since  the 
prevalence  of  the  Baconian  method  in  scientific  research,  that  just 
as  the  facts  of  natural  science  lie  before  us  in  the  universe,  and  have 
to  be  generalized  and  systematized  by  the  process  of  induction,  so 
also  the  facts  of  theology,  lying  before  us  in  the  Bible,  have  simply 
to  be  moulded  into  a  logical  series,  in  order  to  create  a  Christian 
theology,"  (Philosophy  of  Religion,  p.  209).  "  It  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  the  data  of  all  Christian  theology  are  given  in  the 
Bible,  and  that  the  understanding  has  to  form  its  system  out  of  them 
by  the  ordinary  process  of  induction.  This  principle  of  forming  a 
theology,  we  regard  as  radically  and  totally  unso^md."  (Philosophical 
Tendencies  of  the  Age,  p.  90.) 

Mr  Morell's  opinion  on  this  point  is  intimately  connected 
with  his  more  general  theory  of  Intuition,  which  amounts  in 
substance  to  this,  that  as,  in  the  case  of  the  Apostles,  Revela- 
tion was  a  mode  of  intelligence, — a  subjective  illumination  of 
the  mind — a  quickening  of  the  '^ intuitional  consciousness,"  so, 
in  the  case  of  Christians  still,  religious  faith  implies  a  spiri- 
tual perception  of  divine  things,  such  as  cannot  be  acquired 
by  the  mere  exercise  of  the  understanding  on  doctrinal  pro- 
positions, and  that  it  properly  belongs,  therefore,  not  to  the 
logical,  but  to  the  intuitional  consciousness.  There  is  a  mix- 
ture of  precious  truth  with  most  pernicious  error  in  this  mode 
of  stating  the  case.  It  is  true,  and  being  true,  it  is  highly  im- 
portant to  remember,  that  in  the  case  alike  of  the  Apostles 
and  of  every  private  Christian,  there  must  have  been  a  gracious 
impartation  of  spiritual  life, — a  work  of  inward  renovation  by 
"which  their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they  were  turned  from 
darkness  to  light ;"  and  that  this  supernatural  illumination 
cannot  be  identified  with  the  mere  natural  influence  of  the 
word,  or  with  the  mere  exercise  of  the  logical  understanding 
on  its  contents,  but  must  be  ascribed  to  the  grace  and  power 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  when  "  He  who  commanded  the  light  to 
shine  out  of  darkness,  shone  into  their  hearts,  to  give  them 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ."  But  it  is  equally  true,  and  equally  important 
to  remember,  that  in  the  case  alike  of  the  Apostles  and  of 
every  private  Christian,  there  must  have  been  also  an  objec- 
tive presentation  of  truth, — by  direct  Revelation  from  heaven, 
in  the  one  case, — by  an  authentic  record  of  Divine  Revelation, 
in  the  other ;  and  that  in  both,  the  truth,  thus  revealed,  was 
addressed  to  the  understanding,  and  must  have  been  subject 
to  the  ordinary  laws  of  logical  interpretation.  Mr  Morell 
himself  will  not  deny  that  some  truths  must  have  been  com- 
municated from  the  mind  of  God  to  the  mind  of  man,  however 
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meagre  may  be  his  account  of  the  number  and  import  of  these 
truths ;  and  if  any  such  truths  were  made  known,  they  could 
only  be  rightly  apprehended  by  a  correct  interpretation  of  them, 
such  as  is  competent  only  to  the  logical  understanding.  Had 
there  been  no  necessity  for  an  external  revelation  of  truth, — 
had  the  intuitions  of  reason  been  such  as  to  be  capable  of  them- 
selves, at  least  when  quickened  and  excited  by  divine  influ- 
ence, not  only  of  apprehending  the  existence  and  character  of 
God,  but  of  discovering  also  the  will  of  God  for  man's  salva- 
tion ;  or  had  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  been  merely 
truths  of  reason,  discoverable  by  its  own  native  power,  when 
that  power  was  aided  by  a  mere  subjective  influence  of  grace, 
there  might  have  been  some  plausible  ground  for  Mr  Morell's 
theory ;  but  when  all  the  most  peculiar  truths  of  Christianity 
relate  to  facts  which  depended  on  the  sovereign  will  and  mere 
good  pleasure  of  God,  which  were  undiscoverable  by  the  light  of 
nature,  and  which,  even  when  they  have  been  revealed,  are 
incapable  of  being  proved  either  by  rational  intuition  or  logical 
argument,  but  must  ever  rest  on  the  authority  of  the  Revealer, 
and  be  received  simply  on  the  faith  of  His  testimony,  the  whole 
theory  is  shewn  to  be  utterly  groundless,  unless  we  can  discover 
some  way  in  which  a  divine  testimony  can  be  interpreted 
otherwise  than  by  the  logical  understanding.  Mr  Morell  in- 
verts the  order  of  the  process :  he  would  have  a  spiritual  per- 
ception or  immediate  intuition  of  divine  things,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  would  only  admit  the  logical  understanding,  at 
a  subsequent  stage,  to  arrange  and  classify  the  truths  which 
have  been  acquired,  not,  it  would  seem  from  an  authoritative 
divine  revelation  addressed  to  all  men  in  common,  but  from 
the  Christian  consciousness  of  individuals,  tested  and  ratified 
by  the  consentient  experience  of  the  Christian  community  at 
large.  We  need  hardly  say  that  this  amounts  to  the  virtual 
exclusion  of  an  authoritative  Revelation  of  truth  altogether ; 
and  that  his  theory  has  not  even  the  merit  of  being  uniform 
and  self-consistent, — since  he  must  admit  that  some  truths, 
however  few  and  meagre,  were  imparted  by  external  teaching 
to  the  primitive  Christians,  were  it  only  in  the  personal  teach- 
ing of  Christ,  or  the  lessons  of  his  marvellous  life ;  and  he 
must  further  call  in  the  consentient  testimony  of  the  Christian 
community  to  restrain  the  license,  and  regulate  the  exercise, 
of  individual  judgment,  even  when  it  is  supposed  to  act  under 
the  influence  of  spiritual  intuitions,  and  to  have  the  full  bene- 
fit of  "  the  light  within."  But  more  than  this  ;  we  think  it 
can  be  proved  that  what  Mr  Morell  calls  "  intuition  "  is  not 
"  intuition"  at  all,  and  that,  even  if  it  were,  it  would  not  neces- 
sarily exclude  the  exercise  of  the  logical  understanding,  or 
supersede  the  use  of  systematic  theology.  It  is  not  "intuition" 
at  all :  it  is  rather  a  spiritual  perception — a  realising  convic- 
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tion, — a  direct  and,  if  you  will,  an  ecstatic  contemplation  of 
the  objects  which  stand  revealed  in  the  light  of  divine  truth  ; 
— it  is  the  vision  of  faith  "  by  which  the  invisible  things  of 
God  are  clearly  seen" — of  faith  "which  is  the  substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  and  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen/' — and  by 
which  the  believer  feels,  and  acts,  and  endures,  as  "  seeing  Him 
who  is  invisible."  But  this  is  not  "  intuition  "  it  is  not  the 
direct,  immediate  apperception  of  God,  his  attributes,  and  will: 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  fruit  of  much  teaching  and  much 
reflection, — it  is  the  offspring  of  knowledge,  expanded  by  ex- 
perience, and  matured  by  habit ;  and  when  it  is  most  per- 
fect, it  still  beholds  the  objects  of  faith  only  as  they  stand 
revealed  in  the  light  of  Truth.  But  even  if  it  were  entitled 
to  be  called  "  intuition,"  it  would  not  necessarily  exclude  the 
exercise  of  the  logical  understanding,  or  supersede  the  use  of 
systematic  theology  ;  for  we  have  intuitions  of  moral  distinc- 
tions, and  also  of  natural  beauty,  which,  so  far  from  shutting 
out  the  systematic  treatment  of  the  truths  belonging  to  these 
departments  of  thought,  constitute  the  foundation  of  the 
sciences  of  Ethics  and  Esthetics.  The  truth  is  that  Theology 
belongs  to  the  class,  not  of  pure,  but  of  mixed  sciences, 
in  which  the  principles  of  reason  are  applied  to  the  interpre- 
tation oi  facts  :  its  first  and  most  fundamental  principle  is  the 
authority  of  the  Revealer,  and  its  only  infallible  proofs  are 
the  testimonies  of  His  word ;  but  these  testimonies  may  be 
lawfully  compared  with  one  another,  classified  under  distinct 
heads,  and  exhibited  in  a  scientific  or  systematic  form,  since 
they  are  addressed  to  our  ordinary  faculties,  and  can  only  be 
interpreted  by  the  logical  understanding.  For  the  further 
illustration  of  these  views,  we  refer  with  pleasure  to  the  second 
volume  of  Dr  Tatham's  "  Chart  and  Scale  of  Truth." 

Objections  to  Systematic  Theology  have  been  generally  com- 
bined with  a  strong  prejudice  against  creeds  and  definite 
articles  of  faith.  An  able  writer  in  the  North  British  Review 
has  assailed  the  natural  creed  of  Scotland  in  no  measured 
terms,  deploring  "  the  close  adhesion  of.  the  creed  to  the 
truth — the  entombing  of  the  truth  within  the  creed  " — "  the 
thraldoms  imposed  in  a  dark  and  evil  age"  Scotland  has 
shewn  little  disposition  to  respond  to  his  appeal,  that  some 
one  should  "  loosen  by  a  little  the  tightness  of  those  logi- 
cal theologies,  which,  framed  as  they  were  in  a  disputatious 
age,  have  now  the  eflect  of  debarring  us  from  the  free  and 
fearless  enjoyment  of  Holy  Scripture."  She  is  not  ashamed 
of  the  glorious  age  of  her  Reformation.  She  is  not  conscious 
of  being  debarred  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  Bible.  She  has 
no  sense  of  any  thraldom — "  the  truth  hath  made  her  free." 
And  she  is  the  less  willing  to  forego  the  advantage  of  her 
national  creed,  or  to  forfeit  the  protection  which  it  may  pos- 
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sibly  afford  to  the  faith  of  her  children,  when  she  is  told  by  so 
high  an  authority  as  the  author  of  "  Ancient  Christianity  " — 
by  Isaac  Taylor  himself,  whose  vigorous  pen  has  often  done 
good  service  to  the  cause  of  truth, — that  "  practically  and  vir- 
tually, every  religious  community — in  one  mode  or  in  another — 
directly  or  indirectly,  gathers  itself  around  some  confession  or 
declaration  of  principles,  which,  in  fact,  is  its  conservative  nu- 
cleus ;  or  the  organ,  and  the  conveying  medium  of  its  conti- 
nued identity,  as  a  body  ; " — that  "  where  church  formularies 
— whether  they  be  articles  of  religion,  or  creeds,  or  confessions, 
occupy  the  place  of  the  covenants  of  a  deed,  securing  the  enjoy- 
ment of  rents  and  privileges,  they  may  be,  and  ought  to  he  ap- 
pealed to  and  enforced," — and  that  in  the  case  of  England  "  the 
established  Church  was  saved  from  heterodoxy — from  doctrinal 
apostasy — as  the  instrumental  means — by  its  articles,  creeds, 
homilies,  and  liturgy."  (Preface  to  vol.  ii.,  "  Ancient  Chris- 
tianity.") 

X.  Is  it  quite  clear  that  the  science  of  Metaphysics  is  compe- 
tent, in  its  present  state,  to  measure  the  extent,  determine  the 
range,  or  prescribe  the  limits  of  human  thought  ?  In  other 
words,  is  reflective  thought, — for  to  this  head  psychology  and 
metaphysics  must  be  ultimately  reduced — an  adequate  gauge, 
unless  it  be  itself  perfect,  of  spontaneous  thought.^ 

We  have  no  disposition  to  disparage  a  sound  inductive 
Psychology,  nor  even  a  sober  Metaphysics,  when  viewed,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  as  a  branch  of  psychology  ;  but  the  more  abstruse 
and  transcendental  speculations,  which  have  often  been 
broached  under  this  designation,  and  which  have  had  for  their 
object  the  vain  attempt  to  prove  the  truth  of  our  faculties,  or 
to  prove  by  reasoning  what  is  necessarily  implied  in  reason  itself, 
provoke  us  to  raise  the  question  whether  our  partial  success 
or  failure  in  explaining  or  accounting  for  the  phenomena  or 
laws  of  thought  can  be  justly  held  to  afford  an  adequate 
measure  of  thought  itself;  or  whether  the  facts  of  conscious- 
ness are  in  any  respect  dependent  on  our  philosophical  ex- 
planation of  them?  If  Psychology,  unlike  any  other  human 
science,  were  absolute  or  perfect, — had  it  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing out  to  view,  and  placing  in  a  clear  and  certain  light,  the 
whole  contents  of  consciousness, — or  had  it  explained  all  the 
phenomena,  and  accounted  for  all  the  processes  of  thought, 
tracing  them  up  to  their  ultimate  springs,  and  co-ordinating 
them  under  general  laws,  we  might  have  had  less  difficulty  in 
acknowledging  its  pretensions ;  but  when  this  is  confessedly  a 
measure  of  completeness  and  perfection  to  which  that  science 
has  not  attained,  and  when,  in  the  estimation  of  its  most 
ardent  votaries,  it  is  very  far  from  having  exhausted  all  the 
mysteries  of  our  intellectual  life,  we  cannot  recognise  it  as  an 
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adequate  exponent,  far  less  as  an  authoritative  arbiter,  of  the 
principles  and  processes  which  it  seeks  only  to  ascertain  and 
classify; — and  we  must  hold,  that  from  every  decision  of  psycho- 
logy there  lies  an  appeal  to  the  facts  of  consciousness /]\xsi  as 
from  every  decision  of  physical  science  there  lies  an  appeal  to 
the  facts  of  nature, — the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  in 
the  one  case,  and  the  constitution  of  material  nature  in  the 
other,  being  the  ultimate  standard  to  which  psychology  and 
physics  must  be  equally  subordinated. 

But  metaphysics,  it  may  be  said,  cannot  be  subject  to  con- 
ditions such  as  are  applicable  to  sciences  depending  on  expe- 
rience and  induction  ;  it  deals  not  with  contingent  and  relative, 
but  with  necessary  and  absolute  truth ;  it  is  not  dependent 
on  observation,  but  springs  from  the  spontaneous  intuitions  of 
reason,  and  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  have  peculiar  claims  to 
authority,  such  as  cannot  belong  to  any  empirical  science. 
Now,  admitting  as  we  do,  the  distinction  between  absolute  and 
relative,  contingent  and  necessary  truth, — admitting  further, 
that  certain  perceptions  of  reason  do  contain  an  element  of 
necessary  as  distinguished  from  contingent  truth,  it  is  still  an 
open  question  whether  these  perceptions  are  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  experience,  as  affording  not  only  the  occasion  by 
which  they  are  elicited,  but  also  the  rudimentary  materials  out 
of  which  they  are  educed  by  the  mind's  internal  activity ;  and 
further,  whether  theintuitionsof  reason,  however  independent 
they  may  be  of  experience,  and  supposing  even  that  they  were 
elicited  without  experience,  can  be  justly  said  to  be  less  rela- 
tive, in  the  sense  of  being  less  dependent  on  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  human  mind,  than  are  the  intimations  of  sense, 
or  the  perceptions  of  relation,  resemblance,  and  difference,  or 
any  other  phenomena  which  are  revealed  in  consciousness. 
There  may  be — we  believe  there  is — an  element  of  necessary 
truth,  involved  in  some  of  our  conceptions,  which  is  not  con- 
fined, however,  to  the  intuitions  of  pure  reason,  but  common 
to  them  with  the  ideas  which  spring  from  the  understanding 
and  the  conscienrce  ;  and  these  conceptions,  .although  contain- 
ing, and,  in  a  certain  sense,  revealing  absolute  and  necessary 
truths,  which  are  clearly  distinguishable  from  such  as  are 
merely  contingent  and  relative,  we  hold  to  be  all  equally  de- 
pendent on  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  incapable 
of  being  proved  otherwise  than  by  referring  them  to  its  funda- 
mental laws.     If  it  be  said  that,  on  such  a  supposition,  all 
truth  must  be  relative,  and  that  we  can  have  no  voucher  for 
it  other  than   the  trustworthiness  of  our  own  faculties,  we 
answer  that  absolute  truth  exists,  and  is  in  fact  revealed  to 
us  in  this  way,  but  that,  as  conceived  hy  us,  it  must  be  relative 
to  our  capacities,  for  knowledge  of  every  kind  implies  a  corre- 
lation between  the  subject  and  object  of  thought ;  and  we  can- 
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not  in  any  case  be  required,  nor  can  we,  indeed,  attempt, 
without  involving  ourselves  in  a  flagrant  contradiction,  to  prove 
the  truth  of  our  facvlties  by  the  use  of  these  faculties  themselves. 
So  that  no  peculiar  claim  in  favour  of  metaphysics  as  the 
supreme  standard  or  ultimate  arbiter  of  the  limits  of  human 
thought  can  be  admitted,  which  rests  on  the  supposition  that 
the  truths  of  this  science  are  less  relative,  in  the  sense  of  being 
more  independent  of  our  mental  constitution,  than  any  other 
truths  in  the  wide  domain  of  inductive  psychology. 

What  is  metaphysics  1  "  Metaphysics,"  says  Professor  Eraser,  "  is 
the  study  of  reason  in  its  ultimate  relations  to  being.  To  find  the 
relation  of  knowing  and  being — of  our  knowledge  to  absolute  exist- 
ence— of  thought  to  the  infinite — of  intelligence  to  the  unconditioned, 
are  technical  expressions  for  a  task  which,  in  one  form  or  other, fmeets 
every  man  who  tries  to  analyze  his  knowledge,  and  to  read  its  deeper 
meaning.  .  .  .  The  metaphysician  does  not  seek  to  prove — what  every- 
body grants  in  some  sense — that  he  himself  exists,  or  that  matter 
exists,  or  that  God  exists.  He  does  not  give  any  extra  evidence  that 
what  men  see  and  touch  and  taste  is  real — that  our  feelings,  thoughts, 
and  volitions  are  actually  experienced  by  us — or  that  other  intelli- 
gences than  our  own  may  reasonably  be  inferred  to  exist,  through  the 
marks  of  design  made  known  to  our  observations.  But  he  asks  what 
EXISTENCE  means,  and  must  mean,  when  thus  variously  employed/* 
(Essays,  p.  204,  292.) 

Metaphysics,  then,  as  the  science  of  the  relation  of  Thought 
to  Being,  embraces  three  objects  of  inciuiry, — our  own  exist- 
ence, the  existence  of  an  external  world,  and  the  existence  of 
God  ;  in  other  words,  of  the  ego,  the  non-ego,  and  the  Supreme 
Cause  of  both.  It  is  not  said  that  we  are  at  all  dependent  on 
this  science  for  our  knowledge  or  belief  of  any  one  of  these 
objects ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  admitted  that  "every  sane  man 
believes,  in  some  sense,  that  he  himself  and  other  intelligent 
beings  exist,  and  that  matter  exists,"  and  that  "  we  may  believe 
what  we  cannot  scientifically  rationalize,"  (p.  245).  "  The 
metaphysician  does  not,''  even,  "  seek  to  prove — what  every 
body  grants  in  some  sense — that  he  himself  exists,  or  that 
matter  exists,  or  that  God  exists."  How,  then,  can  metaphy- 
sics, itself  defective  and  incomplete,  be  recognised  as  an  ade- 
quate exponent  or  authoritative  arbiter  of  human  thought  ? 
or  why  should  it  be  deemed  competent  to  prescribe  limits  to 
that  which  it  is  impotent  to  explain  ?  If  it  cannot  "  scientifi- 
cally rationalize"  some  of  the  most  undoubted  *'  contents  of 
consciousness,"  may  we  not  rather  speak  of  the  limits  of  meta- 
physics than  of  the  "  limits  of  human  thought  ?"  Is  there  no 
danger  in  conceding  to  speculative  science  a  degree  of  pre- 
eminence and  authority,  in  the  way  determining  the  possible 
range  of  our  knowledge,  such  as  could  only  belong  to  it  on  the 
supposition  that  it  is  absolute  and  complete?  Professor  Fraser 
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has  more  than  once  seasonably  reminded  his  readers  of  the 
danger  incident  to  the  habit  of  mere  speculative  thought : — 

"  A  rigorous  separation  of  the  speculative  from  the  practical,  is 
apt,  by  causing  a  disruption  of  the  complex  nature  of  man,  to  infuse 
the  spirit  of  scepticism  into  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  and 
to  occasion  weakness  and  vacillation  in  the  conduct  of  human  life. 
.  .  .  No  individual  is  more  likely  to  be  subject  to  irresolution,  and 
exposed  to  illusion,  than  he  from  whose  mind  all  the  blind  and  irra- 
tional (?)  principles  of  action,  which  are  meant  to  supplement  reason, 
have  been  extracted  by  the  power  of  the  habit  of  philosophizing,  and 
who  submits  to  the  influence  only  of  motives  which  are  regulated  by 
pure  intelligence.  .  .  .  He  whose  course  of  philosophical  study  con- 
sists chiefly  in  an  evolution  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  such 
judgments,  and  who  is  thus  elaborating  a  science  of  what  must  he  in 
thought,  is  in  danger  of  excluding  from  his  regard  not  a  little  of  tvhat 
is  in  man,  including  those  intellectual  powers  through  which  man 
gains  his  knowledge  of  things.  He  then  virtually  separates  belief 
from  thought ;  and,  finally,  having  eviscerated  knowledge  altogether, 
his  philosophy,  instead  of  an  inductive  study  of  man  regarded  as  a 
knower,  becomes  an  elaborate  deduction  of  the  logical  contents  of  a 
few  abstract  metaphysical  axioms."     {Essays,  p.  67,  166.) 

The  whole  history  of  metaphysical  speculation  affords  an 
instructive  commentary  on  this  warning.  The  great  task  which 
it  has  imposed  on  itself  is  to  discover  the  passage  from  Psycho- 
logy to  Ontology — a  task  fully  as  difiicult,  it  would  seem,  as  the 
discovery  of  the  North-west  passage  itself.  It  has  described 
the  wide  gulf  which  divides  the  two,  and  attempted  to  bridge 
it  over ;  but  hitherto  it  has  been  more  successful  in  exploring 
the  gulf,  than  in  constructing  the  bridge.  It  stands  trem- 
bling on  the  verge  of  this  awful  chasm,  and  gets  giddy  as  it 
looks  down  into  the  deep  abyss ;  while  the  mind  without  an 
effort,  in  the  exercise  of  spontaneous  thought,  springs  lightly 
across,  and  leaves  psychology  to  describe  the  feat,  and  meta- 
physics to  account  for  it,  as  they  best  may ! 

In  the  words  of  Degerando — "  La  science  de  I'homme  et  I'existence 
des  choses  sont  comme  deux  grands  territoires  que  la  philosophic  a 
tour-k-tour  distingues,  mais  entre  lesquels  elle  a  voulu  etablie  un  com- 
merce. Le  scepticisme  a  creuse  un  ahime  entr  eux  :  le  dogmatisme 
a  voulu  elever  un  pont  sur  cet  abime  :  mais  comment  s'y  prendre  I 
Qui  se  placera  sur  ce  rivage  de  I'existence,  oppos^  k  celui  de  la  pens^e 
pour  y  prendre  un  point  d'appui  1  Voil^,  se  je  ne  me  trompe,  le 
grand  embarras  des  pbilosophes  de  tons  les  siecles."  {Histoire  Com- 
paree,  ii.  298.) 

If  metaphysics  has  found  the  task  of  "scientifically  ra- 
tionalizing" our  spontaneous  knowledge  of  our  own  existence, 
and  that  of  the  world  and  God,  so  difficult  as  to  be  tempted  to 
regard  it  as  an  "  insoluble  problem,"  has  it  been  more  success- 
ful in  constructing  that  "  prima  philosophia "  which  Bacon 
projected,  and  which  was  designed  to  unfold  the  rationale  and 
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mutual  connection  of  all  the  sciences,  as  so  many  living  and 
fruitful  branches  of  the  same  tree  of  knowledge,  by  explaining 
their  common  relation  to  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  ?  On 
the  contrary,  is  it  not  true  of  every  particular  science  that, 
while  the  facts  and  laws  of  which  it  properly  consists  have 
been  gradually  cleared  and  consolidated  by  the  slow  but  steady 
progress  of  inductive  inquiry,  its  metaphysics  still  remain  un- 
settled and  obscure  ?  What  can  be  more  clear  or  certain  than 
the  truths  of  geometry  \  yet  the  metaphysics  of  geometry  are 
still,  as  in  the  age  of  Buftbn,  a  theme  of  controversy  between 
such  men  as  Whewell  and  Mill.  What  more  solid  than  the 
structure  of  physical  science,  yet  what  more  obscure  than  some 
of  the  primary  conceptions  on  which  it  rests  ?  For  every 
science  has  a  metaphysics,  and  all  metaphysics  run  out  into 
mystery.  Among  the  rest,  theology  has  its  metaphysics,  and 
this  may  give  rise  to  intricate  and  perplexing  questions,  while 
the  great  truths  of  theology  itself  are  alike  clear  and  certain. 
If  it  be  said  that  "metaphysical  science  has  outgrown  theology," 
and  is  now  entitled  to  lay  down  the  law  to  her  by  prescribing 
the  limits  of  religious  thought,  we  can  only  say — Would  that 
metaphysics  had  kept  pace  with  her,  or  kept  abreast  of  any 
other  science !  And  this  we  say,  not  in  disparagement  of  that 
science,  but  in  self-defence  against  its  arrogant  pretensions. 
We  cannot  subordinate  spontaneous  to  reflective  thought,  nor 
make  the  human  mind  a  vassal  to  its  mere  interpreter.  Specu- 
late on  the  limits  of  thought  as  you  will,  your  doctrine  must 
include  all  the  actual  contents  of  consciousness,  and  all  the 
possibilities  of  fresh  manifestations  of  truth  :  it  can  never  be 
applicable,  therefore,  to  foreclose  any  question  which  depends 
on  evidence,  whether  of  fact  or  testimony, — and  its  only  legiti- 
mate effect  is  to  shew  that  some  questions  are  beyond  the 
range  of  our  ascertained  knowledge,  or  to  disprove  objections 
to  certain  truths  by  making  it  manifest  that  reason  is  not  in 
a  condition  either  to  affirm  or  to  deny  them,  in  so  far  as  she  is 
left  to  depend  on  her  own  unaided  powers. 

We  have  long  thought  it  a  providential  circumstance  that, 
in  our  own  country,  the  great  metaphysical  question  respect- 
ing the  relation  of  thought  to  existence  was  argued,  in  the 
first  instance,  with  reference  to  our  knowledge  of  an  external 
world  as  revealed  by  sense-perception,  and  that,  when  trans- 
ferred to  Germany,  it  was  taken  up  with  reference  to  the 
knowledge  of  our  own  existence,  as  revealed  in  consciousness, 
before  we  were  called,  in  the  progress  of  sceptical  speculation, 
to  discuss  it  in  connection  with  the  existence  and  attributes 
of  God.  The  three  branches  of  the  subject  depend  ultimately 
on  the  same  principles  and  laws  of  thought ;  and  the  course 
of  speculation,  with  reference  to  the  two  former,  gives  us 
the   benefit   of  experience   in  now  dealing  with  the  latter. 
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And  surely,  if  anything  could  rebuke  or  repress  the  presump- 
tion of  reason  in  dealing  with  the  evidence  for  the  being  and 
perfections  of  God,  it  should  be  its  manifest  impotency  to  con- 
struct a  science  of  metaphysics  such  as  can  settle  and  deter- 
mine the  questions  which  have  been  raised  as  to  our  own 
existence  and  that  of  an  external  world.  Let  the  common 
dependence  of  all  the  three  problems  on  the  same  principles  of 
reason  be  clearly  discerned,  and  let  the  history  of  philosophical 
speculation  on  them  for  the  last  hundred  years  be  closely 
examined,  and  we  have  no  fear  for  the  result  in  the  case  of  any 
mind  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  grasp  the  whole  subject, 
and  sufficiently  candid  to  deal  with  every  portion  of  it  in  the 
same  impartial  spirit.  For  it  will  then  be  seen  that  no  objec- 
tion, founded  on  the  limitation  of  the  human  faculties,  can 
be  urged  against  our  religious  faith  which  is  not  equally 
applicable  to  every  other  part  of  our  most  assured  knowledge. 


X.  CRITICAL  NOTICES. 

Kie  Kirche  Christiu  ihre  Zeugen  Zweiter  Band,  Vierte  Altheilung  II. 

Edfte  V.  Fur  Bohringer.     Zurich  :  Meier  u  Zeller.     1858.     Pp. 

1061. 

Bohringer  has  now  completed  the  mediaeval  portion  of  his  Church 
History  in  biographies.  The  volume  before  us  comprises  the  precur- 
sors of  the  Reformation  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Hus,  Jerome  of 
Prague,  and  Savonarola,  with  sketches  of  Waldhauseny  Milic,  and 
Mathies  of  Janow.  The  author  has  avoided  touching  the  ground  so 
well-trodden  by  XJllmann,  in  his  "  Refomatoren  v.  d.  Reformation." 
About  half  of  the  thick  volume  is  devoted  to  Hus,  and  by  much  the 
larger  half  of  the  remainder  is  given  to  Savonarola.  We  may  question 
the  propriety  of  the  manner  in  which  the  volume  has  been  made  up. 
The  word  precursor  of  the  Reformation  is  used  in  a  very  wide  sense, 
when  it  embraces  such  very  different  persons  as  the  Bohemian  and 
the  Italian  martyrs.  And  it  would,  we  think,  have  given  a  more  full 
view  of  the  century  before  Luther,  if  the  section  on  Savonarola  had 
been  abridged ;  and,  instead  of  the  brief  accQunt  of  Grerson,  which 
Bohringer  has  given,  there  had  been  a  detailed  representation  of  the 
distinguished  Chancellor  of  Paris.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Conciharist  Reformers,  of  whom  Gerson  was  the  chief,  were  men  of 
real  honesty  of  purpose  ;  and  it  was  probably  necessary,  to  the  full 
effect  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation  a  century  afterwards,  that  Conci- 
liarism  should  have  been  fully  tried,  and  found  inadequate  as  a 
remedy  to  church  corruptions. 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  Savonarola  has  been  overrated  as  a 
Reformer.  Italy  has  frequently  seen,  in  the  Romish  church,  out- 
ward reformations  as  remarkable,  and  as  transitory,  as  that  effected 
in  peculiarly  favourable  political  instances,  by  the  eloquent  Domini- 
can. With  thorough  honesty  and  purity  of  purpose,  he  seems  to 
have  wanted  the  possession  of  thorough  Bible  principles.  Neither 
from  the  side  of  Wickliffe,  or  of  Hus,  had  he  learned  anything.     He 
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appears  not  to  have  made  use  of  the  art  of  printing,  discovered  forty 
years  before  his  Florentine  tribunate,  to  spi*ead  wholesome  Scriptural 
instruction  ;  and  pulpit  efforts  alone,  in  so  religiously  ignorant  a 
community  as  the  Florentines  were,  could  not  accomplish  very  much. 
The  vigorous  sketch  of  him  by  Dr  M'Crie,  in  his  Reformation  in 
Italy,  gives  him  the  qualified  praise  to  which  alone  he  is  entitled. 

Hus  is  a  far  greater  name.  Though  not,  in  point  of  originality  or 
theological  depth  to  be  compared  to  VVickliffe,  he  was  a  truly  good 
man.  His  sphere  of  activity  was  comparatively  short — a  dozen  years 
comprise  it  all ;  yet  the  effect  he  produced  might  be  termed  na- 
tional. Upon  all  classes,  learned  and  ignorant,  the  influence  he 
exerted  was  immediate,  permanent,  and  beneficial.  He  did  not  break 
with  Rome's  system  so  fully  as  the  English  Reformer.  But  his  life  was 
considerably  shorter,  and  more  involved  in  turmoil  than  that  of  Wick- 
liffe.  It  has  obviously  been  a  labour  of  love  with  Bobringer  to  trace 
the  history  of  Hus.  He  has  given  the  most  full  portraiture  of  the  Bo- 
hemian Reformer  yet  issued.  Hus  has  been  fortunate  in  having,  in  a 
single  decade,  two  such  biographers  as  Neander  and  the  writer  before  us. 

We  regret  that  Bohringer  does  not  give  the  original  of  his  quo- 
tations. We  like  to  see  the  original  Latin  of  influential  a\ithors. 
Neander,  Guericke,  and  other  Church  historians,  have  given  vividness 
to  their  pages  by  well  selected  citations  from  the  original.  We  wish 
also  that  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  hymns  of  Hus  had  been  given. 
Could  our  limits  have  allowed,  we  should  have  quoted  at  least  part 
of  the  comparison  which  Bohringer  makes  between  Wickliffe  and 
Hus.  The  volume  is  a  worthy  sequel  to  the  author's  one  on  the 
English  Reformer, 


Conciliengesclichte.    Nach  den  Quellen  bearbeitet  v.  Dr  C.  J.  Hefele. 

Tubingen.  Dritter  Band,  Freiburg  :  Herder.  1858.  Pp.732. 
The  learned  author  of  this  history  of  the  Councils  has  been  long 
known  for  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  Church  History.  His 
article  on  that  subject  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Kirchen  Lexicon, 
is  the  best  we  know  for  concise  comprehensiveness  of  statement 
about  the  sources  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  three  great  periods, 
ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern.  No  man  living  is  more  competent 
to  fulfil  the  task,  which  Mohler  left  unbegun,  of  a  large  Church 
History  on  Romanist  principles.  The  volume  before  us  continues 
the  history  of  the  Councils  from  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  to 
the  death  of  Charlemagne,  a.d.  814.  The  book  really  meets  a 
want.  We  have  no  general  Council  history  within  moderate  bounds 
and  at  a  reasonable  price.  The  works  of  Mansi  and  others  are  both 
scarce  and  dear.  The  purposes  of  the  student  of  Church  History,  in 
investigating  this  branch  of  it,  are  met  by  Dr  Hefele's  volumes.  We 
might,  indeed,  prefer  to  have  a  mere  collection  of  the  decrees  or 
decisions.  But  the  work  of  Bruns  does  not  go  beyond  the  soventli 
century,  and  that  of  Denzinger  embraces  only  a  selection,  chiefly  of  the 
papal  decrees.  The  decrees  of  Trent  have,  as  well  as  the  Catechism, 
Deen  made  available  by  the  edition  of  Tauchnitz.  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  some  enterprising  scholar,  German  or  not,  would  con- 
tinue the  work  of  Bruns,  and  bring  it  down  to  the  time  of  Trent. 
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Meanwhile  we  welcome  Dr  Hefele's  elaborate  work.  It  is  the 
production  of  a  man  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  German  and 
Latin  literature  of  his  subject.  Of  French  books  we  notice  few  re- 
ferred to,  and  Dr  Hefele  seems  unacquainted  with  English.  But  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Councils  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church  can  only  be  had  by  referring  to  the  works  of  Inett,  Fuller, 
Soames,  and  others. 

We  regret  that  Dr  Hefele  has  departed  from  the  practice  of  his 
earlier  volumes,  and  has  given  only  translations  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Councils.  Though  it  would  have  slightly  enlarged  the  volume, 
it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  have  had  the  original  text 
of  the  chief  proceedings,  both  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  General 
Councils.  The  o^og  of  the  latter  on  image  worship,  e.g.  should  have 
been  presented  in  the  original  Greek.  The  question  of  the  conduct 
of  Pope  Honorius  in  the  Monothelete  controversy  is  a  difficult  one 
for  Romanists.  Hefele  discusses  the  matter  at  great  length,  and 
comes  to'  the  conclusion,  that  his  expressions  were  indistinct,  but  not 
heretical.  If  anxiety  to  save,  in  some  measure,  the  character  of  the 
Roman  See  leads  to  this  defence,  the  same  principle  would  admit  of 
very  extensive  application  to  others,  whom  Councils  have  pronounced 
heretical.  Without  going  the  length  of  such  a  whitewasher  of 
heretics  as  Gottfried  Arnold,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  some 
whose  names  have  gone  down  to  posterity  with  a  brand,  were  not 
more  innocent  than  they  have  been  deemed. 

The  *  Caroline  books,'  form  another  unpleasant  topic  for  Romanists. 
Hefele's  account  of  them  is  tolerably  complete,  but  a  better  will  be 
found  in  Banter wek's  article  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Herzog's 
Encyclopadie  !  The  author  before  us  closes  the  account  with  saying, 
that  as  the  Emperor  shewed  to  Pope  Hadrian  affection  even  at  his 
death,  the  difference  between  them  on  image  worship  could  not  have 
been  so  great  as  Protestants  suppose  and  wish  !     P.  671. 

The  book  is  well  got  up,  and  has  a  most  complete  list  of  contents, 
and  equally  satisfactory  index. 


Essays,  Biographical,  Critical,  and  Miscellaneous.  By  Peter  Bayne, 
A.M.,  Author  of  ''  The  Christian  Life,  Social  and  Individual," 
Edinburgh  :  James  Hogg  &  Sons.     1859.     Pp.  460. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  take  up  a  book  written  by  Mr  Bayne,  with- 
out thinking  of  another  to  whom,  in  one  respect,  he  stands  intimately 
related — his  great  predecessor  ,  in  the  editorship  of  The  Witness. 
There  would  be  neither  fairness  nor  good  taste  in  instituting  a  com- 
parison between  them  ;  and  we  certainly  shall  not  attempt  to  shew 
their  parallelisms  or  contrasts.  But  leave  may  be  given  us  to 
make  a  single  remark  on  one  subject  which  instantly  forces  itself  on 
the  attention  of  every  one  who  reads  but  a  page  or  two  of  their  re- 
spective writings ;  and  that  is  the  marked  difference  which  charac- 
terises their  styles.  Both  are  allowed  to  be  models  after  their  kind  ; 
but  their  unlikeness  is  quite  as  great  as  might  have  been  expected, 
from  the  prevailing  tastes  and  known  antecedents  of  the  two  men. 
Through  the  rough  training  of  practical  life,  and  the  exciting  atmos- 
phere of  a  great  religious  movement — with  a  memory  charged  with 
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the  "  Legends  of  the  North  of  Scotland,"  and  a  mind  that  had  deeply 
felt  the  fiiscinations  of  science,  Hugh  Miller  struggled  up,  step  by- 
step,  till  he  reached  the  elevation  of  that  editorial  chair  which  he 
filled  with  such  glorious  power  till  the  very  day  of  his  death.  Mr 
Bayne,  on  the  other  liand,  has  attained  the  same  position,  almost  at 
the  very  outset  of  his  career,  his  appointment  being  a  practical  re- 
cognition of  his  native  talent,  his  liberal  education,  and  his  high  and 
uncommon  literary  culture  and  power.  We  fancy  the  former  com- 
posing with  something  of  Foster's  effort  ;  yet,  partly  perhaps,  on 
this  account,  his  language  has  a  strength  and  point  and  massiveness 
about  it,  which  invariably  constrain  attention  ;  and  when  intermixed 
with  these  qualities,  there  are  found  that  peculiar  richness  and  glow 
usually  imparted  by  the  imagination,  and  that  wealth  of  illustration, 
and  precision  of  statement,  which  were  characteristic  of  him,  as  a 
well-read  and  scientific  man  possessing  a  tenacious  memory,  we 
have  before  us  a  style  which  is  scarcely  surpassed  within  the  entire 
range  of  English  authorship.  Mr  Bayne,  again,  we  think  of  as 
writing  with  extraordinary  facility.  His  command  of  language,  and 
a  choice  language  too,  is  such,  that  he  has  never  known,  probably, 
what  it  was  to  be  in  agony  for  a  word.  In  this  way  his  works  and 
articles  are  uncommonly  readable.  Nor  are  we  ever  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  he  would  be  at.  If  he  does  not  bring  out  his  meaning 
with  a  single  stroke,  he  at  once  presents  it  under  a  new  aspect,  and 
very  much  after  the  manner  of  Chalmers,  he  continues  to  pour  light 
upon  his  ideas,  untU  he  has  rendered  them  perfectly  luminous.  His 
danger,  of  course,  is — to  become  redundant — to  lose  in  strength  what 
he  gains  in  fluency.  And  yet  we  cannot  say  that  this  fault  is  really 
chargeable  upon  him.  That  his  style  is  fuU^  is  undeniable — that  it 
is  wordy,  no  man  can  honestly  say.  It  is  not  here  only,  however, 
that  the  difference  we  are  now  speaking  of  appears.  We  have  dwelt 
too  long  on  this  point  already,  in  so  short  a  notice  as  this  must  be. 
But  everything  almost  is  said,  when  we  have  repeated  the  fact,  that 
Mr  Bayne  is  eminently  a  student  and  litterateur.  He  has  thought 
deeply,  read  largely,  travelled,  too,  perhaps,  and  come  into  personal 
contact  with  many  men  of  letters.  His  culture,  therefore,  has  been 
extensive  and  fine ;  but  his  "  Schools  and  Schoolmasters"  having 
been  of  a  very  different  class  from  those  which  contributed  to  the 
foundation  of  Hugh  Miller's  mental  character,  his  style  of  thought, 
and,  therefore,  of  language  is,  of  course,  of  an  essentially  different 
cast.  This  appears  in  a  very  marked  way  in  the  work  before  us. 
Everybody  knows,  that  in  cultivated  society  at  present,  "  Art" 
comes  in  for  more  than  its  share  of  conversation.  To  be  able  to  say 
you  have  seen  the  Sistine  Chapel,  or  at  least  have  mastered  Buskin, 
seems  almost  indispensable  to  your  being  in  a  condition  to  open  your 
mouth  in  some  companies.  Mr  Bayne,  evidently,  is  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  this  spirit  of  the  age.  Art,  whether,  as  it  appears  in 
poetry  or  painting,  occupies  the  place  in  his  mind  which  geology  did 
in  the  mind  of  Hugh  Miller.  When  dealing  with  it  in  one  form  or 
another,  he  speaks  with  the  air  of  one  who  is  perfectly  at  home ;  and 
it  seems  not  at  all  improbable,  that  the  lady  readers  of  The  Witness, 
who  once  were  so  "  blue"  on  the  subject  of  rocks,  will  soon  become 
as  much  so  on  the  subject  of  pictures. 
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Mr  Bayne  is  already  well  known,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
America,  as  the  author  of  a  volume  on  *'  The  Christian  Life" — a.  work 
of  which  Hugh  Miller  himself  said,  that  "  some  of  its  biographies  con- 
dense, in  comparatively  brief  space,  the  thinking  of  ordinary  volumes." 
Something  peculiarly  good  then  was  looked  for,  when,  after  the  lapse 
of  some  years,  he  again  entered  the  lists  of  authorship.  Nor  have 
we  for  ourselves  been  disappointed.  These  Essays  will  not  detract 
from,  but  add  to  his  already  high  reputation  ;  and  all  the  more  that 
they  exhibit  his  powers  under  a  greater  variety  of  aspects, — as  deal- 
ing not  only  with  the  single  subject  of  individual  character,  but  with 
a  number  of  abstract  questions  connected  with  philosophy,  sesthetics, 
and  social  science. 

The  papers  are  not,  of  course,  all  of  equal  merit.  The  three  first, 
for  example,  are  unquestionably  the  least  satisfactory  in  the  volume. 
There  are  some  fine  passages  in  the  essay  on  "  Plato ;"  but,  as  a 
whole,  the  study  does  justice  neither  to  the  greatness  of  the  topic, 
nor  to  Mr  Bayne's  own  present  powers.  It  would,  we  think,  have 
been  much  better  to  have  left  it  to  sleep  quietly  on  in  "  Mr  Plogg's 
Magazine,"  where  it  originally  appeared,  than  to  have  thus  placed  it 
in  the  van  of  such  a  series.  Most  people,  in  reading  a  book,  are  foolish 
enough  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  The  lecture  on  the  "  Charac- 
teristics of  Christian  Civilization,"  which  appears  here  as  an  essay, 
does  not  exhibit  Mr  Bayne's  capacities  to  the  greatest  advantage ; 
and  '*  Wellington"  is,  in  our  judgment,  very  nearly  a  failure.  The 
seven  remaining  papers,  however,  are  all  of  the  highest  cast.  They 
may  be  distributed  into  four  classes.  First,  we  have  a  very  clever  and 
discriminating  essay  on  the  ''  Elementary  Principles  of  Criticism." 
Next,  we  have  two  admirable  studies  of  character  (in  this  department 
of  literature  Mr  Bayne  undoubtedly  excels),  entitled,  "  Napoleon," 
and  "  Ellis  Acton  and  Currer  Bell."  To  a  general  reader  these  will 
probably  form  the  most  interesting  sections  in  the  book.  Then  we 
have  two  excursions  into  the  domain  of  Poetry  ;  Jvrst,  in  an  elaborate 
review  of  "  Tennyson  and  his  Teachers  ;"  and,  second,  in  an  intensely 
laudatory  notice  of  Mrs  Barrett  Browning.  And,  lastly,  there  are  two 
papers  on  Art,  commonly  so  called;  one  a  dialogue  entitled  "Glimpses 
of  Recent  British  Painting  ;"  and  another,  an  admirable  and,  to  our 
mind,  thoroughly  conclusive,  defence  of  Ruskin,  in  an  examination  of 
his  "  System  of  Art-Criticism." 

It  is  exceedingly  satisfactory,  in  these  days,  when  to  be  known  as 
a  literar}'^  man,  is  to  be  suspected  by  many  of  Anti-christianism,  it 
is  exceedingly  satisfactory  to  hear  a  writer,  who  has  already  achieved 
so  high  a  place  in  the  guild  of  letters  as  Mr  Bayne,  and  from  whom, 
if  spared,  so  much  more  may  be  expected,  giving  expression  to  such 
a  sentiment  as  this  : — "  It  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  there  is 
nothing  good,  true,  or  beautiful,  which  may  not  be  claimed  by  the 
Christian.  For  all  the  essays,  it  is  hoped  that  a  principle  of  unity 
is  to  be  found  in  a  prevailing  Christianity  of  treatment."  This  is  a 
noble  position  to  take  up.  We  bear  our  willing  testimony  to  the 
fact,  that  it  is  well  maintained  in  the  volume  before  us.  Not  much 
needs  now  be  done  to  remove  the  supposed  antagonism  between 
science  and  theology  ;  but  there  is  yet  room  for  some  steps  being 
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taken  to  reconcile,  in  its  highest  forms,  literature  with  religion.  "We 
hope  and  believe  that  Mr  Bayne  has  peculiar  qualifications  for  this 
task,  and  we  cordially  welcome  his  book  as  an  important  contribution 
towards  its  achievment.  One  word  more  :  These  Essays  appear  to 
ws  specially  adapted  for  circulation  among  intelligent  youug  men. 
We  would,  therefore,  earnestly  commend  them  to  such,  and  to  all 
who  have  that  class  directly  to  deal  with.  They  should  find  a  place 
not  only  on  private  study  tables,  and  the  shelves  of  reading  clubs, 
but  likewise  in  the  libraries  of  business  establishments. 


Notes  of  a  Tour  in  Sweden,  during  the  Summer  ©/"ISSS.  By  the  Rev. 
Edward  Steane,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Howard  Himton,  M.A. 
London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.     1859.     Pp.  232. 

The  religious  condition  of  Sweden  is  one  of  the  subjects  of  the  day. 
Revivals  have  recently  taken  place  there  as  remarkable  as  any  we 
have  lately  read  of  in  America  itself.  And  as,  from  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  the  National  Church,  these  awakenings  have  been  in 
most  places  regarded  and  treated  as  gross  irregularities,  movements 
have  occurred,  and  questions  been  raised,  which  have  given  even 
additional  interest  to  the  spiritual  state  and  prospects  of  the  country. 
Until  within  the  last  few  years  such  a  thing  as  an  organised  dissent 
from  the  establishment  was  unknown.  The  church  was  not  only  in 
alliance  with  the  state,  but  the  church  and  state  were  identical,  and 
every  adult  was  required  to  be  a  communicant  under  a  threat  of  civil 
pains  and  penalties.  One  or  other  of  two  results  were  exceedingly 
likely  to  follow  from  this  state  of  matters,  either  that,  as  in  New 
England,  the  perople  should  become  thoroughly  careless  aboiTt  religion 
altogether,  or  that,  if  a  time  of  earnestness  came,  they  should  rush 
into  extreme  opinions  in  regard  to  the  Christian  ordinances.  The 
last  is  the  result  we  are  at  present  called  on  to  contemplate  in  Swe- 
den. A  considerable  number  of  the  more  earnest-minded  inhabitants 
have  become  Baptists;  and  congregations  holding  the  principles  of 
that  communion  have  sprung  up  recently  with  amazing  rapidity. 
The  law  had  no  toleration  for  these  parties.  Many  of  them  under 
went  severe  persecutions  ;  and  it  was  chiefly  with  the  view  of  sus- 
taining their  sufiering  brethren,  and  doing  something  at  the  same 
time  for  the  cause  of  religious  liberty,  that  Dr  Steane  and  Mr  Hinton 
were  sent  on  this  mission.  They  have  compiled  a  very  interesting 
volume.  The  information  contained  in  it  was  much  needed.  We 
believe  that  the  wide  circulation  of  these  "  Notes  "  would  be  produc- 
tive of  much  good  ;  and  we  heartily  commend  them  to  the  attention 
of  our  readers.  Sweden  is  to  many  of  us  a  terra  incognita.  We 
know  little  either  about  its  physical  features,  or  about  the  manners 
and  customs  of  its  inhabitants.  Anything,  therefore,  is  welcome 
which  may  help  to  dispel  our  unjustifiable  ignorance  in  regard  to  such 
matters.  On  this  ground  these  "  Notes  "  would  have  been  accept- 
able even  had  they  been  memoranda  of  ordinary  travel.  But  they 
bear  a  far  higher  character  than  that.  They  tell  us  indeed  not  a  little 
about  the  scenery  and  society  of  Sweden,  but  their  chief  excellence 
is  this,  that  they  throw  much  direct  light  upon  what  is  of  paramount 
interest  at  present — the  state  of  religion  in  the  country. 
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The  Indian  Church  during  the  Great  Rebellion.  By  the  Kev.  M.  A. 
Sheering,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  formerly  Missionary  in  Benares,  and  now 
Missionary  in  Mirzapore.     London  :  Nisbet  and  Co.     1859. 

This  book  has  come  very  opportunely  to  the  churches  at  home, 
now  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  reoccupy  with  safety  the  posts 
from  which  they  have  been  lately  driven.  It  is  a  compilation  of 
narratives,  drawn  up,  in  many  instances,  by  survivors,  of  the  disasters 
which  have  befallen  the  several  mission  stations  throughout  the  dis- 
turbed provinces  in  India.  Authentic  lists  are  given  both  of  the 
British  and  American  missionaries,  and  of  the  native  Christian  cate- 
chists  and  teachers,  who  were  killed  during  the  rebellion,  and  returns 
are  likewise  furnished  of  the  losses  sustained  at  the  several  stations 
by  the  destruction  of  churches,  schools,  &;c.  In  the  several  narra- 
tives we  have  also  accounts  of  the  conduct  and  constancy  of  the 
groups  of  native  converts  connected  with  each  station,  and  thus  we 
may  learn  what  success  has  attended  past  missionary  effort,  and 
what  ground  there  is  for  renewed  or  increased  exertion.  How  has 
native  Christianity  withstood  the  fiery  trial  to  which  it  has  been 
lately  subjected,  is  a  question  most  interesting  in  itself,  and  having 
a  very  important  bearing  on  future  missionary  enterprise.  Abundant 
materials  are  furnished  in  this  book  for  a  decisive  answer  to  this 
question,  and  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  know,  that,  while  in  a  very 
few  instances  only^  native  Christians  have  given  way,  in  very  many 
they  have  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood,  and  as  a  body, 
have  patiently  endured  the  trials  and  persecution  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected  for  the  sake  of  the  Cross  of  Christ.  India  has 
now  had  its  martyrs,  and  we  hope  that  with  respect  to  it  the  old 
saying  will  be  realised,  that  "  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of 
the  church."  To  the  general  reader  the  book  will  be  interesting,  as 
it  contains  many  incidental  notices  of  the  progress  of  the  rebellion 
in  the  several  towns,  in  most  cases  by  persons  who  write  what  they 
saw ;  while  those  who  are  desirous  of  information  respecting  the 
Church  in  India  will  be  both  instructed  and  gratified  by  its  perusal . 
We  have  only  to  add,  that  Mr  Sherring  has  woven  his  materials 
together  with  great  tact  and  success. 


Memorials  of  Christian  Martyrs  and  other  Sufferers  for  the  Truth  in 
the  Indian  Rebellion.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Owen.  London  :  Simp- 
kin,  Marshall  and  Co.    1859.     Pp.    238.     12mo. 

This  is  another  very  interesting  book  on  the  same  subject  as  the 
last.  To  a  considerable  extent  it  goes  over  the  same  ground  as  Mr 
Sherring's,  but  it  furnishes  a  good  many  additional  particulars  of 
great  interest  in  regard  to  the  sufferings  and  the  constancy  of  some 
native  converts. 


Opinions  concerning  Jesus  Christ.     By  the  Eev.  Peter  Davidson, 

Minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Congregation  of  Dean  Street. 

Edinburgh  :  W.  Oliphant  &  Co.     1858.     12mo.     Pp.  304. 

This  is  a  valuable    contribution   to    the    Scriptural  exposition  of 

the  most  important  of  all  subjects,  the  person  and  the  work  of  the 
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Kedeemer.  The  Scripture  evidence  for  the  proper  divinity  of  Jesns 
Christ,  in  opposition  to  the  leading  errors  which  have  been  broached 
upon  the  subject,  is  brought  out  in  a  very  effective  and  in  a  very 
scholarlike  way ;  and  though  the  atonement  is  much  more  briefly  treated, 
it  is  clearly  and  accurately  explained  in  opposition  to  the  gross 
misrepresentations  of  Jowett,  Maurice,  and  Robertson,  which,  as 
Mr  Davidson  shews,  seem  to  have  been  all  borrowed  from  Thomas 
Paine.  Mr  Davidson's  book  is  highly  creditable  to  his  talents  and 
acquirements,  and  is  well  fitted  to  be  useful  at  a  time  when  the  pro- 
per divinity  and  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ  seem  to  be  either 
given  up  or  explained  away  by  many  who  have  made  a  profession  of 
believing  them. 


Illiistrations,  Expository  and  Practiced^  of  the  Farewell  Discourse  of 
Jesus,  being  a  series  of  Lectures  upon  the  14<A,  \5th,  and  \%th, 
chapters  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John.  By  the  late  Rev.  John  B.  Patter- 
son, M.A.,  Minister  of  Falkirk.  Second  edition.  Edinburgh  :  T.  & 
T.  Clark.  1859.  Pp.  480. 
These  lectures,  amounting  in  number  to  thirty-six,  were  first 
published  above  twenty  years  ago,  soon  after  the  death  of  their 
lamented  author,  who  was  cut  down  in  the  morning  of  his  days  after 
having  laboured  little  more  than  five  years  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry.  He  had  conscientiously  devoted  his  great  talents,  his  ad- 
mirable scholarship,  and  his  exquisite  taste,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
highest  principles  and  the  most  exalted  motives,  to  preparation  for 
the  pulpit  and  to  pastoral  labour  in  a  most  laborious  charge.  He 
sunk  under  the  pressure  of  this  work,  and  was  early  removed  to  join 
in  the  services  of  the  upper  sanctuary.  His  Lectures,  though  not  in- 
tended for  the  press,  and  exhibiting  some  of  the  defects  of  posthumous 
productions,  are  not  unworthy  of  the  high  reputation  of  their  author, 
and  we  rejoice  to  think,  that  by  this  republication  of  them  they  are 
likely  to  furnish  edification  and  delight  to  many  who  would  otherwise 
not  have  known  them. 


Mendip  Annals,  or  a  Narrative  of  the  Charitable  Labours  of  Hannah 
and  Martha  More  in  their  neighbourhood,  being  the  Journal  of 
Martha  More.  By  Arthur  Roberts,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Wood 
Rising,  Norfolk.     Second  edition.     Pp.  254. 

Home  Light,  or  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Maria  Chowne,  Wife  of  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Marsh,  D.D.  of  Beckingham.  By  her  Son,  Rev.  W.  T. 
Marsh,  M.A.  Second  edition.  Pp.382.  London:  J.  Nisbet&Co. 
1859. 

Each  of  these  two  books  presents  a  delightful  picture  of  deep  and 
enlightened  piety,  producing  a  life  of  active  and  honoured  usefulness. 
They  both  exhibit  a  beautiful  and  most  encouraging  specimen  of 
what  Christian  ladies  are  able  to  effect  for  the  good  of  others,  without 
going  beyond  their  own  proper  spheres  ;  and  believing  as  we  do  that 
there  is  not  a  little  of  piety  among  our  counti*y women  which  is 
comimratively  hidden  or   dormant,  or  at  least  not  made  available 
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as  it  might  be  for  the  public  good,  we  cordially  wish  these  works  a 
wide  circulation. 


The  Primeval  World,  a  Treatise  on  the  Relations  of  Geology  to  Theology. 
By  the  Rev.  Patoi?  T.  Gloag,  Author  of  Treatises  on  Assurance  and 
Justification.  Edinburgh;  T.  &  T.  Clark.  1859.  Pp.  196. 
This  work  is  characterised  by  what  seems  to  be  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  various  subjects  brought  under  discussion,  and 
by  great  soundness  of  judgment.  The  views  put  forth  seem  to  be  ia 
general  fair  and  reasonable,  and  they  are  usually  presented  in  a  distinct 
and  interesting  way.  It  is  well  fitted  to  convey  sound  and  whole- 
some views  upon  some  general  topics  to  those  who  are  beginning  the 
study  of  geology. 


History  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  Philip  Schaap,  D.D.  From 
the  Birth  of  Christ  to  the  Reign  of  Constantine,  a.d.  1-311. 
New  York  :  Scribner  &  Co.  Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clarke.  1859. 
Pp.  536. 
We  have  repeatedly  expressed  our  high  estimate  of  the  talents  and 
acquirements  of  Dr  Schaaf.  We  regard  him  as  possessing  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  qualifications  for  a  church  historian,  which  re- 
sult from  a  combination  of  the  better  features  of  the  English  and 
German  minds  and  methods.  We  are  glad  that  he  has  been  enabled 
to  publish  this  history  of  the  first  three  centuries,  the  first  part  of  it 
being  of  course  very  much  an  abridgment  of  his  valuable  work,  in 
two  volumes,  on  the  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church.  As  the  general 
tendency  of  Dr  Schaaf's  work  is  decidedly  sound  and  wholesome, 
and  fitted  to  counteract  some  erroneous  notions  and  leanings  that 
prevail  in  the  present  day,  we  cordially  commend  it,  and  wish  it  a 
wide  circulation.  Di  Schaaf's  great  defect  as  a  church  historian  is, 
that  he  does  not  receive  what  we  believe  to  be  the  Scriptural  view 
of  the  Popish  system  as  the  great  apostasy.  But  the  influence  of 
his  terror  scarcely  appears  in  this  portion  of  the  History  of  the 
Church.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Dr  S.  continues  to  defend,  in  op- 
position to  the  present  prevailing  fashion,  the  apostolic  authority 
for  infant  baptism,  and  does  so  both  upon  scriptural  and  historical 
grounds. 

A  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  Diction  ;  intended  as  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.     By  Dr 
George  Benedict  Winer.     Translated  from  the  6th  enlarged  and 
improved  edition  of  the  original.     By  Edward  Masson,  M.A., 
formerly  Professor  in  the  University  of  Athens.      Vol.  I.     Edin- 
burgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.     1859.    8vo.     Pp.  372. 
This  is  the  standard  classical  work  on  the  Grammar  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  it  is  of  course  indispensable  to  every  one  who  would 
prosecute  intelligently  the  critical  study  of  the  most  important  por- 
tion of  the  inspired  record.     It  is  a  great  service  to  make  such  a 
work  accessible  to  the  English  reader,  and  it  is  well  that  with  this 
view  the  publishers  have  secured  the  services  of  so  accomplished  a 
scholar  as  Professor  Masson. 
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St  Augustine :  a  Biographical  Memoir.  By  the  Eev.  John  Bailue, 
A  uthor  of  Memoirs  of  Hewitson,  &c  London  :  Nisbet  &  Co. 
1859.  12mo.  Pp.  278. 
This  work  is  not  a  detailed  account  of  the  leading  events  in  the  life 
of  Augustine,  or  a  view  of  his  theology  and  of  the  influence  which 
he  exerted  upon  theological  opinion  in  the  church.  The  object  of 
the  work  is  more  humble  and  limited  than  this.  But  the  object 
aimed  at  is  one  of  great  practical  importance,  and  it  has  been  very 
fully  accomplished.  Mr  Baillie  has  selected  a  good  many  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  incidents  in  Augustine's  life,  presented 
them  in  a  very  graphic  way  to  his  readers,  and  then  made  them  the 
grounds  of  appropriate  practical  meditations  and  reflections,  based 
in  most  cases  upon  materials  furnished  by  Augustine  himself.  Mr 
B.  has  been,  we  think,  very  successful  in  his  selection  of  incidents, 
in  the  dress  in  which  he  has  exhibited  them,  and  in  the  practical 
application  which  he  has  made  of  them.  The  book  is  very  pleasing 
and  very  edifying. 


The  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  a  Practical  Exposition  of 
Matt,  xvi,  13-28,  xvii.,  xviii.  ;  Mark  viii.  27-38,  ix. ;  Luke  ix. 
18-50.  By  Rev.  William  Wilson  of  St  Paul's  Free  Church, 
Dundee.  Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.  1859.  Pp.  454. 
Mr  Wilson,  by  the  publication  of  this  volume,  has  made  a  valuable 
contribution  to  our  treasures  of  modern  exposition.  His  work  deals 
with  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  gospels.  But  it  is  a  fun- 
damentally important  portion ;  and  none  but  a  man  well  versed, 
equally  in  theology  and  exposition,  could  have  dealt  with  it  as  Mr 
Wilson  has  done.  This  combination,  indeed,  strikes  us  as  one  cf 
the  finest  features  of  the  volume,  and  as  rendering  it  a  peculiarly  safe 
book  to  recommend  to  preachers  and  young  ministers.  There  is 
some  danger  of  the  present  fresh-hearted  love  for  exposition  casting 
the  study  of  systematic  and  comprehensive  theology  into  the  back- 
ground. It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  a  man  cannot  be  a  safe 
expositor  of  scripture,  who  does  not  bring  to  his  labours  some  com- 
petent stores  of  well-digested  theological  knowledge.  Without  this, 
his  expositions  will  become  mere  paraphrases,  accompanied  with  pious 
observations — a  very  difi'erent  thing  from  the  high,  responsible 
exercise  of  bringing  out  the  very  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Theology 
alone  will  render  the  preacher's  expositions  safe  and  valuable  ;  while 
his  expositions  will  be  continually  enriching  his  stores  of  theology. 
In  this  view  we  cordially  recommend  this  volume.  From  beginning 
to  end  it  exhibits  the  incessant  action  of  a  keen,  sagacious,  vigorous 
intellect — not  unfrequently  clothing  its  instructive  statements  in  the 
eloquence  of  irrepressible  Christian  emotion,  and  the  tenderness  of  a 
true  pastor  of  souls.  Communion, — producing  conformity — with 
Christ  in  his  Cross,  is  the  predominant  thought  of  the  volume ;  and 
this  fundamental  law  of  the  "  kingdom  of  Christ,"  is  very  clearly, 
impressively,  and  variously  illustrated. 


BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN 
EVANGELICAL  REVIEW. 


JULY  1859. 


Art.     I. — The  Authorship  of  the  Epistle  of  J ude.     From  the 
French  of  Eugene  Arnaud.* 

We  find  among  the  apostles  two  persons  going  by  the  name  of 
loiibag,  viz.  : — 

1.  lovhag  S/'/awvoj  'i(yxag/wr>3$,  "  Judas  Iscariot  (son)  of  Simon." 
John  vi.  71  ;  xii.  4  ;  xiii.  2,  26  ;  also  catalogues  of  the  apostles, 
Matt.  X.  4  ;  Mark  iii.  19  ;  Luke  vi.  10,  &c. 

2.  lobhdc,  ia-KU)(3ou  ;  "  Judas  the  brothert  of  James."  Luke  vi. 
16  ;  Acts  i.  13  ;  John  xi.  22.  In  the  lists  of  the  apostles  given 
by  Matthew  (x.  2-4)  and  Mark  (iii.  16-19),  the  name  of  "jude 
is  not  found,  but  is  supplied  in  the  first  by  Lebbeus,  surnamed 
Thaddeus,  and  in  the  second  by  Thaddeus  only ;  so  that  this 
apostle  is  found  to  have  had  three  names — Jude,  Lebbeus,  and 
Thaddeus. 

Among  the  ahX(po}  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  find  a  third  Jude ; 
Matt.  xiii.  55,  and  Mark  vi.  3.  "  Is  not  his  mother  called 
Mary,  and  his  brethren,  James,  and  Joses,  and  Simon,  and 
Judas  % "  These  adiX(po/  are  mentioned  several  times  in  the 
life  of  Christ. 

Finally,  in  the  Acts,  mention  is  made  of  a  fourth  Jude, 
called  Barsabas  (son  of  Sabas),  a  prophet  who  exercised  a 

*  Translated  from  the  Introduction  to  a  work  entitled  "  Recherches  Critiques 
sur  I'Epitre  de  Jude,  presentant  une  Introduction  a  I'Epitre  et  un  Commentaire 
sur  chaque  Verset,  par  Eugene  Aknaud,  Pasteur."  Strasbourg  and  Paris,  1851. 
8vo,  pp.  218. 

f  [Here  and  elsewhere  we  adopt  the  word  brother,  as  supplied  in  the  English 
version  of  the  Scriptures,  for  convenience,  without  prejudging  the  question,  here- 
after to  be  discussed,  whether  Jude  was  the  brother  or  the  son  of  James.  Av- 
naud  translates  literally,  Jude  de  Jacques. — Translator.] 
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very  considerable  authority  in  the  council  at  Jerusalem.  Acts 
XV.  22,  27,  32,  33. 

These  are  the  four  persons  most  worthy  of  notice  who  bear 
the  name  of  lovdag  in  the  New  Testament. 

Beside  these  we  find  : 

1.  Judas,  the  fourth  son  of  the  patriarch  Jacob.  Matt.  i. 
23 ;  Luke  iii.  33  ;  compared  with  Genesis  xxix.  35  ;  xlix.  8. 

2.  An  unknown  Judas,  whom  Luke  (iii.  26)  places  among 
the  ancestors  of  Jesus  Christ. 

3.  Judas  surnamed  the  Galilean,  who,  at  the  time  the  census 
was  taken  by  Quirinus,  or  Cyrenius,  excited,  in  concert  with 
Sadduc,  a  revolt  in  Galilee.  Acts  v.  37  ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii. 
1,  §  1  ;  XX.  5,  §  1. 

4.  Judas  dwelling  at  Damascus,  with  whom  Paul  lodged  im- 
mediately after  his  conversion.     Acts  ix.  IL 

To  WHICH  OF  THESE  JuDES  SHOULD  BE  ASCRIBED  THE  EPISTLE 
KNOWN  BY  THIS  NAME  ? 

We  should  not  think  of  looking  for  the  author  of  the  epistle 
among  the  four  last  named,  and  Judas  Iscariot  is  also  out  of 
the  question.  The  discusson,  therefore,  rests  between  Jude  the 
brother  of  James,  Jude  the  ahXcphg  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  Jude 
Barsabas.  But  before  entering  upon  the  discussion,  let  us  exa- 
mine the  opinions  of  those  who  attribute  our  epistle  to 
another  Jude  than  these  last,  or  any  of  those  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament. 

What  weight,  in  the  first  place,  shall  we  give  to  the  asser- 
tion of  Grotius,  who  contends  that  the  author  of  our  epistle 
was  Jude  the  fifteenth  bishop  of  Jerusalem,*  who  lived  in  the 
times  of  Hadrian,  about  117  A.D.,  a  little  before  Barcochebas? 
The  first  proof  he  off'ers  is,  that  the  author,  in  his  view,  in- 
tended to  combat  the  errors  of  the  Carpocratians,  a  sect  which 
did  not  come  into  existence  until  the  second  century.  But 
the  history  of  the  Carpocratians  is  too  obscure  for  any  one  to 
afiirm  that  the  sect  existed  during  the  life  of  Jude,  fifteenth 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  ;  nor  are  their  doctrines  so  well  deter- 
mined upon,  as  to  enable  one  to  say  that  our  author  wrote  in 
refutation  of  them  ;  for  his  epistle,  as  we  examine  it  more 
carefully,  is  directed,  not  against  teachers  imbued  with  false 
doctrine,  but  simply  against  immoral  men  in  practical  life. 

Finally,  if  the  epistle  had  not  been  written  until  the  second 
century,  the  Fathers  of  that  period  would  have  said  something 
about  it.  In  the  time  of  Hadrian,  the  date  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  letter  according  to  Grotius,  Christianity  already 
numbered  its  distinguished  teachers.  In  its  tenor,  in  fact,  we 
find  no  indication  of  so  recent  a  period  ;  indeed,  verses  17  and 

*  See  Eusebius,  Eccl.  Hist ,  book  iv.  chap.  £. 
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18  prove  the  contrary,  for  they  shew  that  it  is  addressed  to 
men  who  had  lived  in  the  time  of  the  apostle. 

As  to  the  argument  which  Grotius  bases  on  the  fact  that  the 
author  calls  himself  only  hoXikog,  and  not  acroVroXog,  it  does  not  in 
the  least  weaken  the  idea  that  the  author  was  acroVroXog,  con- 
sidering that  Paul  himself  seldom  called  himself  anything 
but  dovXog.  But  not  to  anticipate  an  argument  which  we  shall 
pursue  more  at  length,  let  us  turn  to  another  objection. 

It  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  this  epistle  was  not  at  first 
translated  into  all  languages,  nor  received  in  all  the  churches. 
But  this  objection  loses  its  weight  in  view  of  the  numerous 
testimonies  which  Christian  authors  of  the  first  centuries  have 
borne  to  our  epistle. 

Finally,  Grotius  contends  that  the  words  ddcX(phg  ds  Taxw/3ou, 
have  been  added  by  the  copyists,  in  order  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  epistle  belonged  to  the  apostle  Jude,  who  had  a  bro- 
ther by  the  name  of  James ;  but  there  is  no  known  manu- 
script which  permits  us  to  suppose  that  these  words  had  been 
placed  in  the  margin,  and  were  introduced  into  the  text.  We 
conclude,  then,  with  De  Wette,*  that  the  "  opinion  of  Grotius 
is  wholly  gratuitous." 

We  come  now  to  that  of  Dahl,t  which  is  a  pure  fabrication- 
According  to  him,  a  certain  priest,  named  Jude,  to  whom  there 
chanced  to  be  brought  the  second  epistle  of  Peter,  for  him  to 
communicate  to  the  churches,  persuaded  himself  that  it  was 
not  forcible  enough  to  move  the  thoughtless  minds  of  heretics. 
Accordingly,  he  resolved  to  separate  one  part  of  the  epistle 
from  the  rest,  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  a  new  one  better  suited 
to  his  purpose.  He  preserved  here  and  there  the  words  and 
phrases  of  Peter,  changed  many  things,  and  starting  from  tra- 
dition and  Jewish  myths,  mingled  with  it  many  stories  taken 
from  apocryphal  books.  Thus  having  mutilated  its  authenti- 
city, he  did  not  dare  offer  it  to  the  public  as  coming  from  the 
Apostle  Peter.  He  had,  perhaps,  also  an  idea  of  obtaining 
distinction  by  a  pastoral  epistle.  From  this  it  came  to  pass 
that  he  offered  it  to  the  Christian  public  after  having  affixed 
to  it  his  own  name.  Then  he  perhaps  took  care  to  multiply 
copies  of  his  little  letter,  which  ensured  its  being  early  and 
widely  known,  favoured  especially  by  the  myths  which  it  con- 
tained, and  which  took  with  the  multitude.  Finally,  he  kept 
back  the  epistle  of  Peter,  for  fear  that  it  should  become  public 
in  the  same  locality  with  his  pious  fraud.  Afterwards  this 
latter  was  discovered,  when  the  authority  of  the  epistle  of 
Jude  had  already  been  recognised.      "  Since  which  one  can- 

*  Lehrb.  der  hist.  krit.    Einl.  in  das  N.  T.;  3d  edit.  Berl.  1834. 
f  Comra.  exeg.  critic,  de  aO^evr/a  epp.  Petr.  poster,  atq.  Judae,  &c.  Rostock, 
1807.    Pp.  86,  87. 
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not  be  surprised,"  adds  Dahl,  "  that  it  has  been  lightly  re- 
garded, and  by  many  viewed  with  doubt,  or  wholly  set  aside." 
This  hypothesis,  which  needs  only  to  be  broached  in  order  to 
shew  its  improbability,  may  be  easily  refuted. 

In  the  first  place,  one  can  hardly  conceive  of  the  hardi- 
hood with  which  a  priest  should  dare,  in  the  very  lifetime  of 
Peter,  to  change,  mutilate,  and  issue  under  his  own  name 
an  epistle  of  that  apostle,  which  was  transmitted  to  him  to 
be  communicated  to  the  churches.  It  would  have  been 
safer  and  easier  for  him  to  have  put  the  name  of  Peter  to  an 
epistle  which  he  had  fabricated.  As  to  the  accusation  which 
Dahl  makes  against  the  author,  of  having  wished  to  acquire 
distinction  by  a  pastoral  epistle,  this  is  without  foundation, 
because  one  cannot  discover  in  the  epistle  any  trace  of  ambi- 
tion or  love  of  distinction.  The  author  does  not  once  speak 
of  himself  The  assertion,  then,  which  Dahl  makes,  that  this 
false  priest  probably  multiplied  copies  of  the  letter,  (Avhich 
accounts  for  the  rapid  publicity  which  it  obtained),  is  merely 
an  unsupported  surmise,  invented  to  account  for  the  authority 
of  our  epistle  among  the  Christian  fathers,  an  authority  even 
excelling  that  of  2  Peter,  whose  authenticity  Dahl  supports  a.t 
the  expense  of  the  former.  In  fine,  if  many  ancient  Christian  fa- 
thers have  omitted  to  cite  2  Peter,  as  if  they  neither  knew  nor 
believed  it  to  be  authentic,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  have 
spoken  favourably  of  our  epistle,  it  is  evident  that  they  were 
not  so  credulous  or  devoid  of  reason  as  to  suffer  themselves  to 
be  imposed  upon  by  the  epistle  of  Jude,  at  the  expense  of  that  of 
the  celebrated  Peter,  when  the  former,  according  to  Dahl,  was 
not  authentic.  Moreover,  we  have  not  spoken  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  this  priest  would  have  had  in  concealing  his 
fraud.  Those  who  had  sent  the  epistle  of  Peter  to  him  would 
naturally  know  that  it  belonged  to  that  apostle  ;  how,  then, 
are  we  to  explain  their  silence  ?  Whence  comes  it  that  they 
were  not  astonished  at  the  disappearance  of  Peter's  epistle, 
did  not  detect  the  imposture  ?  Besides,  such  audacity,  in  a 
priest  of  that  period,  is  irreconcilable  with  the  good  intentions 
which  Dahl  attributes  to  him  ;  for  it  must  have  been  for  the 
sake  of  doing  more  good  that  he  consented  to  interpolate  the 
epistle  of  Peter.  In  this  case,  should  not  his  respect  for  the 
writings  of  an  apostle  have  outweighed  every  other  considera- 
tion ?  Finally,  to  complete  Dahl's  refutation,  we  have  the 
fact  that  the  epistle  of  Jude  is  no  more  severe  than  that  of 
Peter,  and  yet  it  was  on  account  of  its  pretended  lack  of  force 
that  the  priest  was  led  to  alter  it.  The  position  of  Dahl  is 
therefore  untenable. 

We  will  not  stop  to  contend  with  Papebroche,*  who  ascribes 

*  Acta  Sanctorum,  quotquot  toto  orbe  coluntur  .  .  .  opera  et  studio  G.  Hensch 
Pan.  Papebrochio.  Anvcrs,  1695-1717. 
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our  epistle  to  one  named  Thaddeus,  one  of  the  seventy-two 
disciples,  and  a  martyr  in  Armenia,  because  there  is  neither 
proof  nor  presumption  to  support  his  hypothesis. 

Turn  we  now  to  our  question  : 

Was  the  author  of  the  epistle  Jude  Barsahas,  or  Jude  the  bro- 
ther of  James,  or  was  he  Jude  the  ahXcphg  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

We  may  reasonably  expect  to  find  the  author  of  our  epistle 
among  these  three  personages,  when  we  consider  that,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  untenable  opinions  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  meet,  and  some  others  which  directly  attack 
the  authenticity  of  our  epistle,  opinions  which  we  shall  con- 
sider in  their  places,  the  discussion,  from  the  fathers  to  our 
own  day,  has  ever  turned  upon  these  three  men,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  upon  the  two  latter,  viz.,  Jude  the  brother 
of  James,  and  Jude  the  ddsX(pog  of  Jesus  Christ ;  for  the  hypo- 
thesis which  makes  Jude  Barsabas  the  author  of  the  epistle  is 
wholly  modern.  Let  us  examine  these  three  opinions  in  turn, 
commencing  with  the  last. 

I.  Was  Jude  Barsabas  the  author  of  the  epistle  ? 

The  chief  advocates,  more  or  less  directly,  of  this  view,  are 
Augusti,  Welcker,  and  Schott. 

August!  *  seems  inclined  to  adopt  it.  He  inquires  whether 
Jude  Barsabas  may  not  be  identical  with  the  Apostle  Jude, 
(the  brother)  of  James.  This  latter,  having  three  names 
already  (Jude,  Lebbeus,  and  Thaddeus),  might  as  well  have 
had  a  fourth,  Barsabas.  We  ought  to  say,  in  justice  to  this 
critic,  that  he  advances  this  opinion  with  great  hesitation. 

Welcker t  broaches  a  theory  not  less  precarious.  He  con- 
tends that  Jude  Barsabas  was  the  brother  of  Jesus  Christ,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word  ;  but  as  he  can  offer  no  reason  in 
support  of  this  opinion,  we  will  not  stop  to  contest  it. 

JSchott  J  thinks  that  Jude  Barsabas  is  the  brother  of  James 
and  John,  sons  of  Zebedee,  who  had  thus  three  sons.  This  is 
his  argument :  "  From  what  Luke  says  in  the  Acts  (chapter 
XV.),  that  Jude  is  the  son  of  Sabas,  it  does  not  follow  that  my 
opinion  is  inadmissible  ;  for  it  might  easily  happen  that  the 
same  Zebedee,  the  father  of  James  the  elder  and  John,§  should 
be  called  also  Sabas,  the  form  of  his  name  being  thus  abbre- 
viated. And  I  do  not  think  with  Dr  Guericke  (Beitrage,  p. 
176),  that  from  the  passages  taken  from  the  gospels,  it  follows 

*  Die  katholischen  Briefe,  nen  iibers.  und.  erkl.,  &c.  Lerago,  1801-1808,  vol. 
ii.  p.  86. 

t  Philol.  Exeg.  clavis  iiber  die  kathol.  Briefe,  p,  167,  &c. 

I  Isagoge  historico-critica.     Jena,  1830,  p.  431. 

§  Matt.  iv.  21  ;  X.  2 ;  xx.  20 ;  xxvi.  37  ;  Mark  i.  19,  20  ;  iii.  17  ;  x.  35 ;  Luko 
V.  10:  John  xxi.  2. 
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that  Zebedee  had  no  other  sons  than  James  and  John.  Per- 
haps Jude  was  born  afterwards.  Although  James  the  Apostle, 
son  of  Zebedee,  had  suffered  the  punishment  of  death,*  and 
was  not  living  at  the  time  when  Jude  Barsabas  wrote  this 
letter;  nevertheless,  the  memory  of  this  man,  beloved  and 
cherished  by  the  Saviour  with  peculiar  regard,  would  still  live 
in  the  minds  of  Christians.'' -|" 

But  by  what  rule  of  contraction  is  he  sustained  in  supposing 
that  the  word  Zi(3ibaiog  is  transformed  into  2a/3ag  ?  And  then 
would  Luke,  who,  in  his  gospel  (vi.  14),  had  already  spoken  of 
James  and  John,  sons  of  Zebedee,  have  changed  his  phraseo- 
logy without  explanation,  when  in  the  Acts  he  spoke  of  a  third 
son  of  Zebedee  ?  Would  he  not  have  written  lovdag  '6  roZ 
ZsSidaiov,  and  not  lovbag  Bagffa/Sag  ?  Schott,  therefore,  in  our 
our  opinion,  fails  to  prove  the  identity  of  the  words  2a/3as  and 
Zs(3idaiog. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Jude  in  his  epistle  calls  himself 
loudocg  adsX(phg  laxw/Sou,  it  is  probably  for  the  purpose  of  making 
himself  known  to  the  readers,  whence  it  follows  that  the 
James  of  whom  he  calls  himself  the  brother,  must  have  been 
well  known.  Now,  the  fraternal  relationship  between  Jude 
Barsabas  and  any  recognised  James  in  the  primitive  church 
is  wholly  unknown.  Schott,  it  is  true,  contends  that  Jude  is 
the  brother  of  James  the  elder,  who  in  his  position  as  an 
apostle  ought  to  be  well  known  :  but  this  one  was  dead  in 
A.D.  44,  while  Jude  wrote  his  epistle  between  the  years  60 
and  70  :  whence,  to  call  himself  at  that  period  the  brother  of 
a  James  who  had  been  dead  twenty  years  or  less,  in  order  to 
make  himself  known,  would  have  been  to  defeat  his  own  ob- 
ject. Instead  of  which,  if  our  author  had  been  the  brother  of 
James,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  ddsX<phg  of  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  everybody  knew,  nothing  would  have  been  more  natu- 
ral than  for  him  to  designate  himself  as  his  brother  ;  for  he, 
the  bishop,  was  very  celebrated  in  the  primitive  church,  and 
did  not  suffer  martyrdom  until  about  the  year  62.  We  would 
remark,  finally,  that  the  voice  of  antiquity  offers  nothing  in 
favour  of  that  opinion. 

In  view  of  these  reasons,  we  cannot  suppose  that  Jude  Bar- 
sabas was  the  author  of  this  epistle. 

II.  Was  Jude  the  Apostle  the  author  of  the  epistle  ? 

This  question  we  now  proceed  to  examine  with  the  greatest 
possible  care.  It  may  be  well  to  premise,  in  explanation  of 
the  labour  of  research  and  minuteness  of  detail  into  which  we 

*  Acts  xii.  2. 

t  Jude,  in  his  epistle,  calls  himself  the  brother  of  James. 
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now  enter,  that  this  question,  simple  at  first  sight,  is  really  a 
point  of  great  difficulty  and  much  controversy  in  sacred  criti- 
cism, and  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  study  it  with  any 
degree  of  faithfulness  without  encountering  the  difficulties 
which  we  propose  to  consider. 

In  order  to  proceed  systematically,  let  us  examine  succes- 
sively both  the  data  which  the  epistle  furnishes  upon  the 
question  ac  issue,  and  those  which  we  may  obtain  from  the 
other  books  of  the  New  Testament. 

Data  furnished  by  the  Epistle. — Would  the  contents  of  the 
epistle  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  Jude,  lead  us  to  believe 
that  the  author  was  an  apostle  ?  On  this  point  some  affirm, 
and  some  deny.  Let  us  examine,  as  impartially  as  possible, 
the  two  contending  fields  of  argument. 

The  discussion  turns  upon  the  interpretation  of  certain 
words  in  verses  1  and  17. 

Verse  1  :   lovdag  'Iriffou  Xg/tfroD  dovXog  ddcX<pog  bs  'laxw/3ou. 

The  words  'irj^ov  X^/oroD  dovXog,  on  the  one  hand,  and  ddsX(phg  ds 
laxw/Soy,  on  the  other,  have  provoked  two  special  discussions. 

1st.   'Iridov  X^iffrou  dovXog. 

The  advocates  of  the  apostleship  of  our  author  say  that  the 
word  dovXog  is  synonymous  with  ditdsToXog ;  that  it  is  an  hon- 
orary title  usually  given  to  every  teacher  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  particularly  to  the  apostles ;  whence  it  follows 
that  Jude,  in  calling  himself  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  de- 
clared himself  to  be  an  apostle.  They  cite  in  support  of  their 
opinion  the  example  of  Paul  (Rom.  i.  1  ;  Gal.  i.  10,  comp.  with 
i.  1 ;  Philip,  i.  1 ;  Titus  i.  1 ;  see  also  James  i.  1),  who  often  is 
called  simply  lovXog. 

They  who  deny  the  apostleship  of  the  author  *  declare,  on 
the  contrary,  that  Jude,  in  calling  himself  hovXog  'irisov  x^iarov, 
in  no  way  distinguishes  himself  from  other  Christians,  since 
all  might  be  called  servants  of  Jesus  Christ  in  so  far  as  they 
obey  his  commandments,  whether  they  were  apostles  or  simply 
believers.  As  to  the  passages  cited  above,  they  contend  that 
they  do  not  aiFord  a  shadow  of  proof. 

Thus,  in  respect  to  Rom.  i.  1,  UavXog  dovXog  'Iriaov  X^idroZ  xXrjrbg 
ditodroXog,  they  affirm  that  if  diroaroXog  and  hovXog  had  been  sy- 
nonymous, the  apostle  could  have  had  no  reason  for  employing 
the  two  words  consecutively. 

As  to  Gal.  i.  1,  "Paul,  an  apostle,  not  of  men,  neither  by 
man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ  and  God  the  Father  who  raised  him 
from  the  dead,''  compared  with  Gal.  i.  10,  "  If  I  yet  pleased 
men  I  should  not  be  the  servant  {hovXog)  of  Jesus  Christ,''  they 

*  Jessien,  De  au^?vr/a  Epist.  Jud«.     Lips.  1821. 
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say,  very  justly,  that  this  does  not  prove  that  Paul  used  boZXoi 
synonymously  with  a'xoffroXog,  for  in  verse  10,  bovXog  sgnifies 
sincere  disciple  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  nothing  else. 

The  third  passage  is  Philip,  i.  1,  UavXo;  xat  Ti//.c^sog  doOXoi 
'irjgou  x^iffTov.  Paul,  they  say  justly  again,  would  not  have 
written  llauXog  xa/  Tifio^sog  d'TToffroXoi  'iTjffov  X^iffTov,  for  as  he  always 
employed  the  word  d'^offroXog  in  its  restricted  sense  when  speak- 
ing of  himself  personally,  and  as  he  wished  in  this  passage  to 
designate  Timothy  as  well  as  himself,  he  made  use  of  the  word 
dovXog,  the  meaning  of  which  was  more  extended,  and  would 
properly  apply  to  both. 

On  the  subject  of  Titus  i.  1,  navXog,  dovXog  ^sou  d'^osroXog  ds 
'irjffov  Xg/tfrou,  those  who  deny  the  apostleship  say  again,  that 
from  the  fact  that  the  word  douXog  is  opposed  (5s)  to  dmffroXog, 
it  does  not  appear  to  follow  that  these,  two  terms  express  the 
same  thing.  Moreover,  Paul  calls  himself  dovXog  %o\j  ivjcov  Xg/orou, 
and  drntTToXog  dia  dsou  (Gal.  i.  1),  but  never  dmcroXog  dsou.  There- 
fore, douXog  and  d'TTogroXog  have  not,  in  their  view,  the  same  sense. 

In  the  last  place,  upon  James  i.  1,  'laxw/Sog  ^soO  xai  Kv^lov 
'iriffou  X^idToC  dovXog,  they  remark  that,  even  supposing  the  author 
of  the  epistle  to  have  been  James  the  Apostle,  it  would  not 
follow  that  by  these  words  he  intended  to  designate  his  apos- 
tolic office,  for  the  usual  manner  of  speaking  among  the  early 
Christians  would  not  allow  him  to  call  himself  the  apostle  of 
God  and  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  one  and  the  same  sense,  while  he 
might  with  all  propriety  have  called  himself  the  servant  of 
both. 

After  having  considered  all  these  arguments,  of  which  the 
greater  part  are  well  founded,  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that 
the  word  dovXog  cannot  be  regarded  as  synonymous  with 
d-TToffroXog,  because  it  cannot  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  apos- 
tles (Philip,  i.  1),  and  to  conclude  that  we  cannot  base  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  apostleship  of  Jude  on  the  fact  that 
he  is  called  3oDXo$  'iriaov  Xpictov,  since  every  drroffroXog  of  Jesus 
Christ  would  naturally  be  his  do\:xog. 

But  still,  from  the  fact  that  Jude  is  not  called  an  apostle,  it 
does  not  follow,  as  many  would  have  it,  that  he  was  not  one, 
considering  that  Paul  himself,  who  was  ordinarily  so  jealous 
of  the  prerogatives  of  his  apostleship,  is  not  called  an  apostle 
in  four  of  his  epistles.  Philip,  i.  1  ;  1  Thess.  i.  1  ;  2  Thess.  i. 
1  ;  Philemon  i.  1. 

Some  reply  to  this,  by  saying  that  Paul's  name  alone  was 
authority,  but  that  it  was  not  so  with  that  of  Jude.  This 
answer  does  not  seem  to  us  pertinent,  considering  that  in  all 
probability  Jude  was  well  known  among  those  to  whom  he 
sent  the  epistle,  and  exercised  a  certain  degree  of  authority 
among  them  ;  otherwise,  it  is  not  likely  he  would  have  written 
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it.  Moreover,  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  the  precise  state  of 
things  at  that  period.  The  first  Christians  would  naturally 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  everything  which  concerned 
their  spiritual  teachers,  and  quite  familiar  with  all  the  parti- 
culars of  their  lives,  because  they  loved  often  to  converse 
about  them  with  affection  and  respect.  Consequently,  they 
knew  who  among  them  had  been  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
who  were  only  disciples  ;  who  had  been  converted  under  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles  merely,  and  who  during  the  lifetime  of 
Jesus.  When,  therefore,  the  apostle  wrote  a  letter  to  a  circle  of 
Christians  who  were  under  his  more  especial  charge,  it  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  mention  his  titles  in  order  to  make  him- 
self known.  It  would  be  sufficient  for  him,  ordinarily,  simply 
to  indicate  his  name  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter.  What  ren- 
dered precaution  less  necessary,  was  the  fact  that  these  epis- 
tles were  not  entrusted  to  strangers,  as  now-a-days,  in  order  to 
be  carried  to  their  place  of  destination.  They  were  usually 
committed  to  some  safe  person,  who  was  known  both  to  the 
author  and  his  readers  ;  so  that  even  if  the  epistle  did  not  bear 
the  name  of  the  author  (1  John),  he  who  was  appointed  to 
communicate  it,  enjoyed  so  much  the  confidence  of  believers 
that  his  declaration  would  leave  them  without  any  doubt.  The 
epistles,  moreover,  were  addressed  only  to  those  Christians 
among  whom  the  authors  of  the  epistles  had  lived,  to  whom 
the  same  authors  had  preached,  or  else  who  knew  them  well 
by  reputation,  {e.g.,  epistle  to  Romans),  There  was,  then, 
every  facility  for  Christians  to  satisfy  themselves  respecting 
the  authenticity  of  a  letter  which  Avas  addressed  to  them.  Not 
to  mention,  for  example,  as  we  have  already  done,  the  testi- 
mony of  the  bearer,  who  was  in  general  a  Christian  in  whom 
they  had  confidence,  the  readers  could  easily  see  whether  the 
characteristics  which  the  preacher  had  exhibited  among  them 
were  likewise  those  of  the  epistle ;  whether  the  author  made 
allusion  in  writing  to  what  he  had  before  said  to  them  in  words, 
&c.  One  cannot,  therefore,  draw  a  very  powerful  inference 
against  the  apostleship  of  Jude  from  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
called  an  apostle  in  his  epistle.  We  have  seen  that  John,  in 
his  first  epistle,  says  nothing  of  his  rank,  nor  even  of  his  name. 
In  the  second  and  third,  he  merely  calls  himself  the  Elder. 
And  why  ?  Because  the  persons  to  whom  he  wrote  knew  well 
enough,  and  could  easily  ascertain  for  certainty,  whether  it 
was  he  who  had  written  to  them.  We  see  the  same  thing  in 
James,  who  in  his  epistle  does  not  call  himself  Bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem. Why  may  we  not  assume  the  same  thing  in  regard  to 
Jude  ?  It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  Paul,  except  in  four 
of  his  epistles,  is  always  called  an  apostle.  But  a  little  atten- 
tion will  shew  us  that  their  positions  were  not  alike.     Paul 
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was  far  differently  situated  from  Jude.  He  had  every  motive 
to  act  thus,  considering  that  his  apostleship  was  sometimes 
disputed.  Besides,  he  was  an  apostle  of  recent  date  ;  he  had 
not  lived  three  years  consecutively  with  Jesus  Christ,  like  the 
twelve  ;  few  persons  had  been  witnesses  of  his  conversion.  At 
one  time,  as  he  himself  says,  he  had  been  a  furious  persecutor 
of  the  church,  (Gal.  i.  13);  and  at  the  commencement  of  his 
ministry  the  disciples  were  afraid  of  him,  not  believing  that 
he  was  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  (Acts  ix.  26).  We  see,  therefore, 
that  there  was  a  necessity  and  a  duty  on  his  part,  urging  him 
to  insist  upon  his  apostleship.  In  confirmation  of  this,  the 
epistles  in  which  he  does  not  call  himself  apostle  were  addressed 
to  the  churches  who  were  especially  faithful  to  him,  and  to 
one  of  his  friends.    (Philip.,  1  and  2  Thess.,  Philemon.) 

But  we  hasten  to  consider  the  words  ah?X(p6g  bz  laxw/3ou, 
which  are  the  second  subject  of  controversy  in  verse  1,  since 
it  is  especially  upon  the  motives  which  led  Jude  to  call  him- 
self the  brother  of  James  that  reliance  is  placed  to  disprove 
his  apostleship.* 

Jude,  it  is  said,  clearly  wished  to  gain  influence  by  calling 
himself  the  brother  of  James,  for  the  James  of  whom  he 
spoke  must  have  been  celebrated  among  those  to  whom  he 
wrote,  since  he  adds  nothing  more  by  way  of  characterising 
him,  except  this  brief  designation.  "  The  authority  to  which 
he  lays  claim,"  says  de  Wette,  "  he  seems  to  base  upon  his  re- 
lationship .  .  .  with  one  James,  who  enjoyed  a  certain  distinc- 
tion." Consequently,  since  Jude  has  had  recourse  to  the 
authority  of  a  brother  in  order  to  obtain  favour  with  his 
readers,  it  is  very  likely  that  he  was  not  an  apostle,  otherwise 
he  would  have  mentioned  it,  '*  in  order,  says  Jessien,  "  thus  to 
have  presented  a  double  recommendation.'' 

But  we  believe  that  we  can  easily  account  for  the  motive 
which  prompted  these  words  of  Jude,  without  having  recourse 
to  this  explanation.  We  do  not  think,  with  the  above  critics, 
that  he  sought  to  give  authority  to  his  words  in  calling  him- 
self the  brother  of  a  man  who  had  a  high  renown,  for  this  ap- 
pears to  us  too  little  in  keeping  with  the  custom  of  the  sacred 
writers,  who  acknowledge  their  dependence  only  on  God.  It 
appears  to  us  rather  that  he  designed  by  these  words  not  to 
recommend  himself,  but  simply  to  make  himself  known  to  his 
readers,  to  distinguish  himself  from  other  persons  who  bore  the 
name  of  Jude,  and  who  might  have  been  evangelists  like  him. 
On  this  supposition  it  was  very  natural  that  he  should  call 
himself  the  brother  of  James,  especially  if  the  latter  was  well- 
known,  as  he  seems  to  have  been. 

♦  De  Wette,  Guericke,  (Hist.  krit.  Eiul.,  in  das  N.  T.    Leips.  1843).    Jessien. 
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Besides,  if  Jude,  the  author  of  the  epistle,  was,  for  example, 
the  identical  Jude  Thaddeus,  one  of  the  twelve ;  and  if 
'lovdag  'lanuj^o-j  signifies  Jude  brother  of  James,  and  not  son  of 
James ;  it  will  appear  that  in  calling  himself  ddsX(pog  ds  laxw 
/3ou,  he  only  added  to  himself  an  epithet  which  was  given  him 
during  the  lifetime  of  Jesus,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from 
other  men  of  the  same  name.  What  we  here  say  is  no  way 
inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  Jude  was  known  and 
respected  by  his  readers,  for  if  he  was  not  content  with  calling 
himself  '*  Jude,  the  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,"  it  was  perhaps 
because  he  wished  to  distinguish  himself  from  some  other  Jude, 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ  (e.  g.,  Jude  Barsabas)  also  well  known 
to  his  readers,  and  by  this  means  to  assure  the  latter  that  it 
was  really  he,  Jude  the  brother  of  James,  whom  they  all  knew, 
and  not  another,  who  had  written  to  them. 

We  have  seen  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion,  that 
verses  1  and  17  have  always  occupied  the  attention  of  critics 
in  the  question  now  under  consideration.  We  have  seen 
that  verse  1  does  not  bring  us  to  any  positive  conclusion. 
Let  us  now  pass  to  verse  17,  to  see  whether  this  will  furnish 
us  any  more  light :  "  But,  beloved,  remember  ye  the  words 
which  were  spoken  before  of  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ." 

Neander,  De  Wette,  Jessien,  and  Schott  think  that  Jude  in 
this  verse  distinguishes  himself  from  the  apostles,  in  iime  and 
personality. 

Neander  says  he  has  examined  the  verse,  and  that  elsewhere 
the  picture  of  the  church  traced  by  Jude  could  only  apply  to 
the  end  of  the  apostolic  age,  to  a  period  when  no  apostle  would 
probably  have  been  living. 

De  Wette  treats  this  question  summarily.  "  The  author," 
he  says  "  calls  himself  Jude,  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  brother  of 
James ;  consequently  he  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  apostle ; 
and  besides,  he  distinguishes  himself  from  one  in  verse  17.'' 

As  to  Jessien,  he  is  convinced,  like  Neander,  that  Jude  in 
verse  17  has  distinguished  himself  from  the  apostles  in  point  of 
time.  "  No  one  can  deny,"  he  says,  "  that  Jude  avowed  him- 
self to  have  written  his  epistle  some  time  after  the  apostles 
had  preached  the  things  which  would  come  to  pass  just  before 
the  return  of  Christ  on  earth  to  judge  mankind.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  word  //-v^tf^j^rs,  which  calls  to  the  memory  of 
the  readers  past  time.  It  is  proved  also  by  the  words  crgog/g?)- 
ijjhMv  in  verse  17,  and  'zk^yov  in  verse  18,  "  which  clearly  indi- 
cate," he  says,  "  that  much  time  had  elapsed  since  the  things 
were  spoken."  And  what  in  his  view  removes  farther  the 
period  in  which  Jude  wrote  these  words,  is  the  fact  that  he 
lived  in  the  time  when  the  predictions  of  which  he  spoke  were 
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being  accomplished,  as  one  may  judge  by  comparison  of  verses 
4,  17,  18,  and  19.  "  For  there  are  certain  men  crept  in  un- 
awares, who  were  before  of  old  ordained  to  this  condemnation, 
ungodly  men,  turning  the  grace  of  our  God  into  lasciviousness. 
.  .  .  But,  beloved,  remember  ye  the  words  which  were  spoken 
of  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  how  that  they  told 
you  there  should  be  mockers  in  the  last  time,  who  should  walk 
after  their  own  ungodly  lusts.  These  be  they  who  separate 
themselves,  sensual,  having  not  the  Spirit." 

Schott  finally  thinks  that  in  verses  17  and  18  Jude  clearly 
distinguishes  himself  from  the  apostles,  "  especially  since  in 
verse  18,  he  does  not  say,  '  they  told  us,'  but  '  you.'  " 

We  do  not  accord  to  these  reasons  the  weight  which  is  at- 
tached to  them  by  their  originators  ;  and  it  appears  to  us  wiser 
to  say  with  Scharling,*  who  himself  denies  the  apostleship  of 
our  author,  that  "  from  verse  17  we  cannot  positively  conclude 
that  Jude  separates  himself  from  the  number  of  the  apostles." 
We  cannot  even  go  as  far  as  Bertholdt,t  who  admits  that  Jude 
seems  here  to  exclude  himself  The  premises  on  which  we 
base  our  opinion  are  the  following: — In  the  first  place,  it 
seems  to  us  by  no  means  evident  that  Jude  distinguishes  him- 
self from  the  apostles  in  verse  17  in  respect  to  personality. 
Does  it  follow,  because  he  appeals  to  the  words  and  predic- 
tions of  the  apostles,  that  he  distinguishes  himself  from  them  ? 
Because  he  says,  "  The  apostles  have  preached  thus  and  so," 
does  he  thereby  exclude  himself  from  their  number  ?  When  a 
commentator  says,  "  All  commentators  have  held  this  opinion," 
does  it  follow  that  he  separates  himself  from  the  class  of  com- 
mentators, and  cannot  be  one  of  them  ?  So  is  it  with  Jude. 
When  he  says,  "  The  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  have  preached 
thus  and  so,"  he  only  distinguishes  himself  from  them  as  an 
individual,  but  not  necessarily  as  to  his  class ;  that  is  to  say, 
his  rank  as  an  apostle,  To  say  that  in  this  passage  Jude  in 
no  way  shews  himself  to  be  an  apostle,  would  perhaps  be  just ; 
but  that  he  distinguishes  himself  from  one  is  what  we  cannot 
rationally  admit.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  wholly  unlikely 
that  Jude,  if  he  were  an  apostle,  should  appeal  to  the  words  of 
his  colleagues.  Indeed,  we  find  the  thing  quite  natural  in  the 
case  before  us,  since  he  was  treating  of  one  of  the  prophecies 
of  the  latter.  If  the  expression,  "  remember  ye  the  words 
which  were  spoken  before  of  the  apostles,"  in  place  of  "  re- 
member ye  the  words  which  we  have  spoken,"  proves  any- 
thing here,  it  merely  shews  that  Jude  himself  did  not  make 
the  prediction  which  he  quotes  ;  but  it  does  not  authorise  us 

*  Jacobi  et  Jude  Epist.  Cathol.,  comm.  illustr.     Ilavuiai,  1841. 
+  Hist.  krit.   Kiiilcit.,  .'■ammtl.  kanon   und  spokr.  Schriften,   des  altcn  und 
ncucn  Testament?.     Erlangcn,  1819,  t.  vi.,  p.  3169. 
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at  all  to  conclude  that  he  was  not  an  apostle,  simply  because 
he  was  not  the  author  of  these  prophecies. 

As  to  the  argument  of  Jessien,  that  the  author  wrote,  not 
only  after  the  predictions  of  the  apostles,  but  even  at  the  time 
of  their  fulfilment  ;  that  is  to  say,  at  a  period  so  remote  that 
he  could  not  have  belonged  to  the  apostolic  age,  and  of  course 
could  not  have  been  an  apostle ;  it  loses  most  of  its  weight 
when  we  consider  that  Jude  wrote  his  epistle,  as  we  shall  see, 
at  so  late  a  date  as  amply  to  account  for  the  lateness  of  the 
period  which  this  verse  seems  to  discover,  and  for  the  traces, 
which  according  to  Neander  seem  to  indicate  the  end  of  the 
apostolic  age.  But  a  better  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  argu- 
ment is  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the  epistle  addresses  himself 
to  men  who  had  themselves  received  from  the  lips  of  the 
apostles  the  words  which  he  repeated  to  them  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  he  addressed  himself  to  the  cotemporaries  of  the  apostles 
who  had  seen  and  known  the  latter.  Now,  if  there  existed  at 
the  time  the  cotemporaries  of  the  apostles,  the  apostles  them- 
selves may  have  been  living,  and  Jude  Thaddeus  may  not  have 
been  dead. 

Finally,  if  Jude  makes  allusion  to  the  oral  preaching  of  the 
apostles,  which  is  very  probable,  and  yet  was  not  their  cotem- 
porary,  and  consequently  could  not  have  seen  them,  nor  heard 
them  utter  these  things,  how  could  he  have  known  that  they 
were  uttered  ?  Had  those  to  whom  he  wrote  told  him  of 
them  ?  But  for  what  objects  should  he  now  repeat  them  ? 
Besides,  do  we  generally  remind  people  of  words  which 
we  ourselves  have  not  heard  in  concert  with  them  ?  It 
must  be  then,  that  he  had  heard  them  at  the  same  time  with 
the  readers  to  whom  he  addressed  himself,  i.  e.,  that  he  was 
cotemporary  with  the  apostles  who  had  spoken  them  to  the 
latter. 

Finally,  when  Schott  affirms  that  Jude  distinguishes  him- 
self from  an  apostle,  because  in  verse  18,  he  adds,  ''they  told 
you,"  and  not  "  they  told  us,"  we  frankly  confess  that  we  can- 
not clearly  comprehend  his  meaning.  In  fact,  if  he  believes 
that  by  the  words  "  they  told  you,''  Jude  wished  to  intimate 
that  he  did  not  live  when  the  apostles  had  made  to  his  readers 
the  prophecies  of  which  he  reminds  them,  or  at  least  that  he 
was  too  young  to  have  understood  them, — which  would,  in 
fact,  prove  that  he  was  not  an  apostle, — how  are  we  to  re- 
concile this  with  his  own  opinion,  that  it  was  Jude  Barsabas 
who  was  the  author  of  the  epistle,  for  he  was  a  cotemporary  of 
the  apostle  ?  Or,  again,  if  he  believed  that  Jude  wished  to  say 
that  he  was  not  converted  at  this  period,  and  that  he  had  had 
no  connection  with  the  apostles,  how  are  we  to  reconcile  this 
with  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  authorship  of  the  epistle  ; 
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for  Jude  Barsabas  was  not  only  converted  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  but  was  even  a  respected  prophet.  Now  we  do  not 
wish  to  accuse  Schott  of  contradiction,  but  prefer  to  believe 
that  we  have  not  understood  him.  However,  the  reason  which 
he  gives  us  is  at  least  subtle,  and  if  we  chose  to  answer  him 
with  subtlety,  we  should  say  that  the  word  i/x/i/  put  in  place  of 
17/A/i/,  proves  more  for  us  than  against  us,  considering  that  we 
should  think  it  perfectly  natural  that  Jude,  if  he  had  not  been 
an  apostle,  should  say,  "Kemember  the  things  which  have 
been  preached  by  the  apostles,  .  .  .  who  told  us,"  &c.,  thus 
putting  himself  in  the  number  of  the  believers,  while,  by  the 
words  "  who  told  you,"  he  seems  to  place  himself  in  the  ranks 
of  the  apostles,  who  are  taught  of  God,  and  not  of  each  other. 

Dahl  adds,  that  if  Jude  had  been  an  apostle,  he  would  have 
written  "  which  have  been  preached  to  you  by  the  other 
apostles."  This  is  not  strictly  true.  See  Acts  v.  29,  u'sr^og  %ai 
0/  airoGTokoi^  and  not  aWot  aiThGrokai. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  we  would  make  one  observation 
to  our  opponents,  who,  to  prove  that  the  author  of  the  epistle 
must  have  been  Jude,  brother  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  xiii.  ho) 
only,  and  not  Jude  Thaddeus,  say  that  in  the  1 7th  verse  he 
distinguishes  himself  from  the  apostles  in  point  of  time.  Our 
remark  is,  that  their  method  of  reasoning  clearly  turns  against 
themselves  ;  for  if  Jude  the  apostle  could  not  have  been  living 
at  the  time  to  which  verse  17  relates,  then  could  not  Jude  the 
brother  of  Jesus  Christ,  since  the  two  Judes  must  have  been 
cotemporary. 

We  have  now  finished  the  examination  of  the  data  fur- 
nished by  the  epistle,  and  have  reached  the  purely  negative 
conclusion  (if,  as  we  hope,  we  have  satisfactorily  answered  all 
the  objections  brought  against  us),  that  from  its  contents,  no 
argument  can  be  adduced  either  for  or  against  the  apostleship 
of  its  author. 

Data  furnished  hy  the  other  Boolcs  of  the  New  Testament. — 
"We  have  seen  that  the  author  of  the  epistle  with  which  we  are 
occupied,  calls  himself  "  the  brother  of  James.''  Let  us,  there- 
fore, ask  ourselves  to  what  James  he  referred,  and  thereby, 
perhaps,  gather  some  more  precise  information  respecting 
himself 

And,  in  the  first  place,  it  appears  that  this  James,  of  whom 
Jude  calls  himself  the  brother,  was  well  known  to  his  readers, 
since  it  sufficed  for  Jude  to  pronounce  his  name  in  order  for 
them  to  know  immediately  of  whom  he  spoke.  Hence,  our 
thoughts  naturally  revert  to  one  of  the  two  Jameses  who  were 
apostles,  and  especially  to  James  ths  son  of  Alpheus,  since 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee  had  been  killed,  by  order  of  Herod, 
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in  the  year  44,  (Acts  xii.  2).  What  leads  us  still  more  to 
think  of  James  the  son  of  Alpheus  is,  that  this  one  had  a 
brother  by  name  of  Jude,  (Luke  vi.  16  ;  Acts  i.  13  ;  lohbag 
iaxw/3oi>).  Now,  our  author  calls  himself  **  Jude,  brother  of 
James,''  and  we  naturally  inquire  why  these  may  not  be  the 
same  person. 

But  here  we  are  arrested  in  our  progress  by  the  opinion  of 
many  critics  that  James  the  son  of  Alpheus  had  no  brother 
by  name  of  Jude,  and  that  the  words  'loubag  'laxw/Sou,  (Luke  vi. 
16;  Acts  i.  13),  ought  to  have  been  translated  by  "Jude 
(son)  of  James,''  and  not  "  Jude  (brother)  of  James."  The 
question  is  a  very  important  one,  as  we  shall  see  from  what 
follows,  and  requires  to  be  examined  with  care.  Critics,  as 
we  shall  see,  are  far  from  being  agreed  about  the  propriety  of 
substituting  bihg  for  dbik(phg.  Some,  as  Guericke,  affirm, 
without  proving  their  assertion,  that  to  suppose  an  ellipsis  of 
adiX(phg  would  be  anomalous  and  arbitrary.  Others,  (Han- 
lein,*  "Winer,t  De  Wette,  Scharling),  maintain  with  much 
reason,  that  this  ellipsis  is  by  no  means  contrary  to  the  genius 
of  the  Greek  language,  since  we  find  examples  of  it  in  Greek 
authors,  as  one  may  judge  from  the  following,  which  we  have 
borrowed  from  Jessien,  who  took  them  from  Wiesseling,  a 
German  Hellenist. 

The  first  example  is  taken  from  Alciphron,  book  ii.,  letter  2. 
Tifiox^arng  6  Mrjr^odaj^ov.  Here  we  must  certainly  understand 
ahX<pog,  for  Diogenes  Laertius  (x.  23)  more  than  once  calls 
Timocrates,  of  whom  Alciphron  speaks,  the  brother  of  Met- 
rodorus."  Cicero  likewise  says,  "  Accusat  Timocratem  fratrem 
suum  Metrodorus."  Plutarch  says  that  this  Metrodorus  had 
a   brother.      Finally,    in  Hesiod,    Proclus  says,    T//-toxgar?3v  bs 

*  Handb.  der  Einl.  in  die  Schriften  des  neuen  Test,,  2d  ed.,  Erlangen. 
1801-9.  Lehrbuch,  &c.,  Erlangen,  1802.  Ep.  Juda3,  gr.  comm.,  critic.,  et  ann, 
Erlangen,  1804. 

f  Winer's  Grammar  of  tbe  Idioms  of  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  trans- 
lated by  Agnew  and  Ebbeke,  New  York,  1850.  §  Ixvi.  p.  434,  "  That  the  re- 
lation of  son  is  usuall}  meant,  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case."  .  .  .  .  "  But  where 
an  acquaintance  with  the  family  relations  may  be  supposed,  the  father,  brother, 
servant  of  some'one  may  be  thus  denoted." 

§  XXX.,  note  3.  "  The  genitive  of  kindred  is  usually  considered  a  genitive 
with  ellipsis,  as  Mag/a  'laxw/Soy,  'louffag  'laxt^Qou  ;  but  as  the  genitive  is  the 
case  of  dependence,  and  indeed  every  relation  of  kindred  is  a  kind  of  dependence, 
nothing  essential  to  the  sense  is  wanting ;  .  .  .  only,  what  the  genitive  ex- 
presses altogether  in  a  general  way,  is  left  to  the  reader  to  define  more 
minutely,  according  to  the  relations  of  the  history.  Most  frequently  the  geni- 
tive requires  "  son"  or  "  daughter"  to  be  supplied,  as  Matt.  iv.  21,  &c. ;  .  .  .  but 
probably  d8s'k<p6g  in  Luke  vi.  16,  Acts  i.  13,  on  account  of  Jude  1,  where  the 
same  apostle  seems  to  be  mentioned.     (Comp.  Alciphr.  epp.  2,  2)." 

"Winer  adds  in  a  note,  "The  objections  of  Jessien  to  this  supposition  {ds 
av^iVT/a,.  ep.  Jud.,  p.  21),  which  De  Wette  repeats,  are  specious,  but  are  founded 
on  a  misapprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  genitive.  Even/W-aS^jri^j  is  sometimes 
to  be  supplied  before  a  genitive." 
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xui  MrjT^odoj^ov  roCg  e-Trixov^iovc,  abiX<poug  oi^rag.  Here,  then,  are 
four  witnesses,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and 
Hesiod,  who  testify  that  Timocrates  and  Metrodorus  were 
brothers  ;  hence,  in  the  example  cited  above,  we  must  supply 
adsX<pbg  and  not  i)/^s. 

The  second  example  is  taken  from  the  Panathenaea  of  Isoc 
rates  :  i'rr  'avtiuttiv  rriv    'I'r-TroXvrrjg.        Here    we    must    supply 
oidsX(priv,  sister,  and  translate,  with  the  words  which  precede, 

The  Amazons  made  war  upon  Antiope,  (sister)  of  Hyp- 
polyte."  What  obliges  us  to  supply  ad£X(pr,v  is,  as  before,  the 
testimony  of  many  authors,  who  affirm  that  Antiope  was  the 
sister  of  Hyppolyte.  Pausanias,  book  i.  chap.  41.  Justin, 
book  ii.  chap.  4,  "  Multae  caesaj  captaeque  ;  in  his  dure  Antiopas 
sorores  ....  Hyppolyte  a  Theseo,"  Hyginus,  SOth  my- 
thological fable,  "  Hyppolyten,  Martis  filiam."  compared  with 
fable  241,  "  Antiopam,  Martis  filiam."  According  to  these 
three  authors,  therefore  (Pausanias,  Justin,  and  Hyginus), 
Antiope  was  sister  of  Hyppolyte,  so  that  we  are  obliged  to 
supply  ddsX<pnv  in  the  above  passage. 

Other  examples  might  be  cited  from  Euripides,  (Iphig.  in 
Aul.,  ver.  758),  and  Plutarch,  (Conjugalia  Precepta,  chap.  48). 

Those  who,  authorised  by  the  examples  which  we  have 
cited,  think  with  us  that  we  should  supply  ddsX(phg  with  lovdag 
'laxw^ou,  add  that  in  the  Old  Testament  the  word  Tli^  (brother), 

is  often  understood  in  the  same  way,  and  cite  in  support  of 
their  opinion  the  following  passage  from  2  Sam.  xxi.  1 9,  where 
according  to  the  parallel  passages  in  Chronicles  (1  Chron.  xx. 
5),  '»nh^  ought  to  be  supplied  before  D'bx 

1  Chron.  xx.  5,  "  Elhanan  the  son  of  Jair  slew  Lahmi,  the 
brother  of  Goliath  the  Gittite.'' 

2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  "Elhanan,  the  son  of  Jaare-oregim,  a  Beth- 
lehemite,  slew  the  brother  of  Goliath  the  Gittite." 

We  know  from  history  that  Goliath  was  not  slain  on  this 
occasion.  Supported,  therefore,  on  the  one  side  by  history, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  parallel  passage  in  Chronicles,  where 
the  same  fact  is  described,  we  conclude  that  we  must  translate 
^'^bynVi  by  "  the  [brother]  of  Goliah,"  thus  supplying  ^^^*     But 

we  cannot  with  propriety  rest  upon  these  two  passages,  con- 
sidering that  in  the  view  of  all  critics  2  Sam.  xxi.  19,  is  very 
defective.  By  comparing  it  carefully  with  1  Chron.  xx.  5,  we 
shall  in  fact  see  that  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  19. 

1.  "  Son  of  Jaare"  is  put  for  "  son  of  Jair." 

2.  The  particle  DK  of  Chronicles  becomes  TV^  which  joined 

to    W^  makes  "  Bethlehemite." 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  "  brother"  is  changed  into  the  particle 
ni^  in  order  to  connect  it  with  Prb^  "Goliath." 
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4.  After  njT  is  put  the  word  W^li^  which  is  found  again 
at  the  end  of  verse  19,  and  ought  in  fact  to  be  only  there,  as 
it  is  only  at  the  end  of  the  passage  in  Chronicles.  The  reason 
for  considering  the  word  D''^")i<  superfluous  in  the  text  is  that 
critics  have  remarked  that,  in  the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  each 
line  is  composed  of  thirty  essential  letters,  and  that  by  sup- 
pressing U^yii^  after  the  other  corrections  are  made,  as  we  have 

indicated,  we  have  the  thirty  letters,  but  otherwise  there  is 
one  too  many.  These  diverse  considerations  have  led  the 
learned  to  think  that  we  may  not  correct  the  passage  in  Samuel 
by  the  parallel  passages  of  Chronicles. 

We  cannot  therefore  rely  upon  these  two  places  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  shew  that  the  Hebrews  likewise  sometimes  un- 
derstood the  word  ^^^  brother. 

Nevertheless,  the  examples  taken  from  Greek  authors  lose 
none  of  their  weight  in  proof  of  the  ellipsis  which  we  maintain, 
and  there  are  no  reasons  found  elsewhere  sufficient  to  hinder 
us  from  translating  'lovdag  'laxw/Sou  by  Jude  [brother]  of  James, 
or  from  concluding  that  James,  son  of  Alpheus,  had  a  brother 
apostle  by  name  of  Jude.  Indeed,  the  reasons  all  prepon- 
derate in  favour  of  such  a  view. 

In  fact,  it  would  seem  to  us  surprising  that  Luke,  in  his 
Gospel  (vi.  16),  and  in  the  Acts  (i.  13),  should  have  called 
Jude  simply  Ihe  son  of  a  certain  James,  without  telling 
who  the  latter  was,  the  more  because  in  his  catalogue  of  the 
apostles  he  has  already  spoken  of  two  Jameses. 

It  Avill  not  do  to  tell  us,  in  order  to  relieve  this  difficulty, 
that  the  James  alluded  to  was  the  one  last  mentioned,  that  is 
to  say,  James,  son  of  Alpheus  ;  for  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
father  and  the  son  Avere  at  the  same  time  among  the  number 
of  the  apostles,  and,  had  they  been,  the  fact  would  have  been 
sufficiently  extraordinary  for  Luke  to  have  expressed  the 
word  vioc  in  order  to  avoid  ambiguity.  Besides,  if  the  apos- 
tle James,  son  of  Alpheus,  is  the  same  with  James,  son  of 
Mary  and  Cleopas  (John  xix.  25,)  of  whom  Jesus  was  nephew, 
which  is  generally  admitted,  then  he  is  called  by  the  evangel- 
ists /4^r/.^og  (Mark  xv.  40,)  probably  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ence of  his  age  with  that  of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  who  is 
usually  called  the  Mder  ;  how  then  can  we  admit  that  he  had 
a  son  who  was  old  enough  to  be  among  the  apostles.  No 
more  could  Jude  have  been  the  son  of  James  the  brother  of 
John,  for  if  he  were,  Luke  would  have  said  so,  to  prevent  us 
from  suppposing  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  James  last  named. 
All  these  considerations  lead  us  to  believe  that  Jude  the  Apos^ 
tie  was  indeed  the  brother  of  James,  son  of  Alpheus. 

Several  objections  are  urged  against  our   view,  from   the 
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manner  in  which  the  names  of  the  apostles  are  enumerated  in 
the  four  catalogues  which  have  come  down  to  us :  Matt.  x. 
2-i  ;  Mark  iii.  16-19;  Luke  vi.  14-16  ;  Acts  i.  13. 

Thus,  from  a  comparison  of  ^loubag  'Iaxw/3ou  with  ^laxoj^os 
'AX(pa/ou  (Acts  i.  1 3),  some  conclude  that  we  must  translate  the 
former  by  Jude  (son)  of  James,  since  it  is  certain,  according  to 
the  other  catalogues,  that  we  must  translate  the  latter  by 
James  {son)  of  Alpheus. 

But  there  is  a  very  simple  reply  to  this  objection,  which  is, 
that  the  form  of  speech  which  expresses  that  one  is  the  son  of 
another  being  the  same,  except  in  the  difference  of  the  word 
understood,  with  that  which  expresses  that  one  is  the  brother 
of  another,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  context  in  deciding 
which  interpretation  to  put  upon  it.  Now,  as  we  have  seen 
three  good  reasons  for  translating  'lou^ag  'laxdj^ou  by  Jude 
(brother)  of  James,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  our  translating 
it  thus,  although  the  form  of  expression  may  be  the  same  as 
would  favour  the  translation  Jude  (son)  of  James. 

Another  objection.  In  Matt.  x.  2  Peter  and  Andrew  are 
given  as  brothers,  likewise  James  and  John  ;  while  in  verse  3, 
James  son  of  Alpheus,  andLebbeus,  are  not  given  as  brothers. 
Moreover,  in  Luke  vi.  14-16,  the  names  of  the  brothers  Peter 
and  Andrew  on  the  one  hand,  and  James  and  John  on  the 
other,  are  placed  beside  each  other ;  while  those  of  James 
son  of  Alpheus,  and  Jude,  are  separated.  Guericke  concludes 
from  this  "  that  when  two  apostles  are  formally  separated,  we 
can  hardly  consider  them  as  brothers.'' 

But  the  variableness  of  the  methods  adopted  by  the  evan- 
gelists in  their  enumeration  of  the  apostles  furnishes  an  easy 
refutation  of  both  parts  of  this  objection.  In  the  first  place, 
the  fact  that  in  Matt.  x.  2,  James  son  of  Alpheus,  and  Jude, 
are  not  given  as  brothers,  proves  nothing,  considering  that 
Luke,  in  his  two  lists,  in  speaking  of  James  and  John,  sons  of 
Zebedee,  does  not  say  that  they  are  brothers,  (Luke  vi.  14  ; 
Acts  i.  13  ;)  nor  in  that  of  Acts  i.  13,  does  he  likewise  of  Peter 
and  Andrew.  Finally,  Mark  (iii.  17,  18),  as  well  as  Luke, 
does  not  give  Peter  and  Andrew  as  brothers. 

The  other  point,  that  when  two  apostles  are  formally  sepa- 
rated, we  can  hardly  consider  them  brothers,  is  refuted  in  the 
same  way,  considering  that  Luke  (Acts  i.  1 3)  separates  two 
brothers,  Peter  and  Andrew  ;  also  Mark,  (iii.  16,  18).  Besides, 
in  two  of  the  evangelists  the  names  of  James  and  Thaddeus 
are  put  side  by  side.     >See  Matt.  x.  3,  and  Mark  iii.  18. 

We  have  thus  come  back  to  our  former  conclusion,  viz., 
that  the  apostle  Jude  is  a  brother  of  the  apostle  James,  son  of 
Alpheus,  himself  also  the  son  of  Alpheus. 

Now,  therefore,  we  are  in  possession  of  one  fact,  which  is, 
that  between   the  author  of  our  epistle  and  the  apostle  Jude 
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there  exists  a  double  resemblance,  in  that  both  are  called 
Jude,  and  both  had  a  celebrated  brother  known  by  the  name 
of  James.  If  we  had  not  found  mention  made  in  the  New 
Testament  of  another  Jude,*  who  is  called  the  ddiXtphg  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  who  likewise  had  a  brother  by  the  name  of  James, 
the  question  of  the  authorship  of  our  epistle  would  have  been 
settled,  that  is  to  say,  that  our  author  was  no  other  than  the 
Apostle  Jude.  But  our  attention  now  must  first  be  directed 
to  this  Jude,  the  ddsXphg  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Instead  of  proceeding,  as  before,  to  propose  the  third  query, 
viz. :  whether  Jude  the  ddBX<p6s  of  Jesus  Christ  be  the  author  of 
the  Epistle,  we  shall  change  our  point  of  view,  and,  to  bring 
the  true  subject  of  discussion  directly  before  us,  inquire: — 

Is  Jude,  the  adiX^og  OF  Jesus  Christ,  identical  with  Jude 
THE  Apostle  ? 

If  our  investigations  lead  us  to  conclude  that  they  are  two 
different  persons,  then  we  must  inquire  to  which  of  the  two 
the  epistle  should  be  attributed ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they 
prove  to  be  one  and  the  same,  then  our  author  is  found ;  since, 
having  thus  far  pursued  a  process  of  elimination,  we  have 
already  reduced  the  possible  authors  of  the  epistle  to  Jude  the 
Apostle,  and  Jude  the  ddsX(p6g  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Before  entering  directly  upon  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion, there  is  a  preliminary  one,  of  material  consequence  to  us 
in  reaching  our  conclusions.  This  has  respect  to  the  sense  in 
which  we  are  to  understand  the  words  dhX<poi  of  Jesus  Christy 
in  the  following  passages :  Matt.  xii.  46,  47-50  (parallel  pass. 
Mark  iii.  21,  31-35;  Luke  viii.  19-21);  Matt.  xiii.  55,  56,  (paral. 
pass.  Mark  vi.  3)  ;  John  ii.  12  ;  John  vii.  2-5,  10  ;  Acts  i.  14  ; 
Gal.  i.  19  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  5. 

These  passages  shew  that  Jesus  Christ  had  &hX<poi\  but 
were  they  brothers  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  or  merely 
relatives,  more  or  less  remote  ;  first  cousins  for  example.  On 
this  point  opinions  differ.     Let  us  examine  these  two  views : 

First  Hypothesis :  The  dhX(poi  of  Jesus  Christ  are,  properly, 
his  brothers. 

They  who  hold  this,  differ  again  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  the  relationship  was  formed. 

a.  Some  think  the  ddeX<poi  were  children  of  Joseph  by  a 
former  wife ; 

b.  Others,  that  they  were  born  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  who 
had  other  children  after  Jesus  ; 

c.  Others  still,  that  they  were  children  of  Joseph  and  the 
widow  of  a  brother,  who  died  childless. 

*  Matt.  xiii.  55,  and  Mark  vi.  3.  "  Is  not  his  mother  called  Mary  ?  and  his 
brethren,  James,  and  Joses,  and  Simon,  and  Judas  ?  " 
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A .  Were  they  children  of  Joseph  by  a  former  wife  : 

This  view  has  been  supported  by  the  ancient  fathers, 
Hilary,  Ambrose,  and  Epiphanius,  and  the  critics,  Augusti 
and  J.  Vorst.*  In  this  way  James,  Joses,  Simon,  and  Jude 
(Matt.  xiii.  55)  would  be  brothers  of  Jesus  on  the  father's  side 
only.  There  is  nothing  very  unnatural  in  this  opinion,  but 
it  has  the  inconvenience  of  multiplying  relatives  of  the  same 
name.  Thus  there  would  be  two  classes  of  relatives  of  Jesus, 
brothers^  proper,  and  own  cou^ins,X  sons  of  Mary,  sister  of  the 
mother  of  Jesus  and  wife  of  Clopas;§  of  whom  several  bore 
the  same  name,  e-  g.,  James  and  Joses,  which  names  belong 
to  two  cousins,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  two  brothers  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance very  extraordinary  among  so  near  relatives,  and 
demanding  some  explanation  on  the  part  of  the  evangelists. 

B.  Were  they  brothers  of  Jesus  born  of  Joseph  and  Mary  ? 
This  opinion  has  been  maintained  in  modern  times,  phieffy 

by  Herder, II  and  is  not  new.^f  According  to  this,  Mary,  mother 
of  Jesus,  had  several  children  of  both  sexes  after  having  given 
birth  to  her  first-born.  This  view,  beside  being  subject  to  the 
same  inconvenience  with  the  preceding,  is  opposed  by  another 
consideration,  which  is,  that,  according  to  John  xix.  26,  27, 
the  Saviour's  mother  was  without  support  at  the  period  of  his 
passion,  and,  consequently,  it  would  seem,  without  children  ; 
for  they  would  hardly  have  suffered  their  mother  to  dwell 
away  from  them  ^nd  be  supported  by  others  ;  more  especially 
since  among  them  were  daughters  (Matt.  xiii.  56  ;  Mar.  vi.  3), 
whose  filial  affection  is  gene^rally  very  strong,  and  would  never 
have  suffered  them  to  abandon  their  mother,  even  when  their 
brothers  had  done  so.  Some  reply,**  it  is  true,  that  perhaps 
the  brothers  of  Jesus  were  still  unbelievers  (John  vii.  5),  which 
would  render  their  relations  with  Mary  disagreeable  and  pain- 
ful, were  they  to  dwell  under  the  same  roof  But  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  the  brothers  of  Jesus  were  unbelievers  at  that 
late  period  ;  for  we  find  them  forty  days  after  (Acts  i.  14) 
praying  with  the  apostles,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus. 
Besides,  the  obstacle  of  their  temporary  unbelief  would  have 
disappeared  to  the  eyes  of  Jesus,  who  knew  what  was  about  to 
happen. 

Some  object  again,  that  the  adsX(pol  rou  Kv^iov  are  almost 
always  with  Mary,  the  Lord's  mother,  from  which  they  think 

*  De  hebraismis  N.  T.  commentarius.     Leyden,  1665.    2d  ed. 
t  See  passages  cited  above. 

I  Matt,  xxvii.  56 ;  Mark  xv.  40,  47 ;  ?yi.  1 ;  Lpke  ?xiv.  10. 

§  John  xix.  25,  compai-ed  with  Matt,  xxvii.  61,  xxviii.  1,  and  those  cited  in 
the  preceding  page. 

II  Briefe  zweener  Briider  Jesu  (Jacobi  et  Judse)  in  unserm  Kan,  Lemgo, 
1775. 

^  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Nicephorus  Callistiis  held  it. 
**  Neander.     "  Planting  /ind  Training."     Book  IV.,  ch.  i. 
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^e  should  naturally  conclude  that  Mary  was  their  mother. 
But  it  is  remarkable  that  Mary  is  nowhere  called  their 
iliother,  aiid  it  might  easily  happen,  from  circumstances  un- 
known to  us,  that  these  ddiX(po/  should  live  with  Mary  with- 
out being  her  sons.  It  would  not  be  an  astonishing  matter 
that  her  nephews  should  dwell  with  her ;  and,  even  without 
this,  might  they  not  accompany  their  aunt  ? 

To  prove  that  Mary  had  other  children  than  Jesus,  some 
cite  the  two  following  passages  :  Matt.  i.  25,  "  And  knew  her 
not  till  she  had  brought  forth  her  first-born  son,"  and  Luke 
ii*  7,  "  And  she  brought  forth  her  first-born  son." 

But  the  word  translated  "  till "  (swg  ou),  in  this  connection, 
excludes  the  time  which  precedes,  without  affecting  what  fol- 
lows (Jessien) :  Joseph  knew  not  Mary  before  the  birth  of 
Jesus.  That  he  knew  her  afterwards,  and  had  children  by 
her,  is  far  from  being  an  irrational  supposition,  though  it  can- 
not be  concluded  from  this  verse.  See  instances  of  this  form 
of  expression  in  Matt.  xii.  20  ;  Gen.  xxviii.  15  ;  1  Sam.  xv.  35. 

As  to  the  word  rendered  "  first-born  "  (-r^wroVoxos),  this  is  an 
honorary  title  given  to  Jesus  in  respect  to  his  rank,  and  not  in 
respect  to  the  brothers  which  might  perhaps  be  born  after 
him  ;  a  title  justified  by  the  important  position  which  the 
first-born  held  under  the  ancient  economy.  They  were  con- 
secrated to  God  and  considered  as  belonging  to  him.  Jesus 
Christ  belonged  to  God,  and  was  consecrated  to  him.  And, 
besides,  when  we  reflect  upon  it,  is  not  the  title  of  first-born 
naturally  given  to  the  first  child,  whether  he  has  or  has  not 
brothers  after  him  ?  When  a  mother  gives  birth  to  her  first 
infant,  she  calls  him  her  first-born,  without  knowing  whether 
she  will  have  others  or  not. 

Finally,  some  quote  Matt.  xiii.  57,  "A  prophet  is  riot  with- 
out honour  save  in  his  own  country,  and  in  his  own  house." 
But  this  is  a  proverb  familiar  to  the  Jews  and  other  nations, 
which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  comparison  indicating  what 
ordinarily  occurs.  Moreover,  ohla,  like  dbmus  in  Latin,  and 
JV2l  in  Hebrew,  signifies  the  family  in  general,  whict  might 
embrace  the  kinsmen  of  the  whole  tribe. 

G.  Were  thiy  children  of  Joseph  by  the  w^idow  of  his 
brother  who  died  childless  ?  * 

Joseph,  according  to  the  Levirate  law,  -ivas  obliged  to  raise 
up  seed  to  his  deceased  brother,  and,  to  this  end,  to  marry  the 
^idow  of  the  latter.  "  But  I  regard  this  opinion  as  very  im- 
probable," says  Michaelis,"!*  "  for  the  law  which  required  the 

*  Theophilact,  Basle  ed.,  1654.  Comm.  in  Matt,  ch.  xiii ,  p.  43,  and  Comm. 
in  Gal,  ch.  i.,  p.  600. 

t  Introduction  to  the  N.  T.,  transl.  by  Chenevi^re.  Geneva,  1822.  Vol.  IV., 
p.  267. 
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Jews  to  take  the  wives  of  their  brothers  who  died  without 
issue  never  applied  to  those  who  were  married ;  besides,  since 
he  was  born  an  heir  of  the  widow  of  his  brother,  all  that  the 
law  demanded  was  accomplished  ;  but  according  to  this  view 
Joseph  had  four  sons  and  several  daughters  (Matt.  xiii.  55, 
56)  by  the  widow  of  his  brother,  and  this  at  the  time  when 
his  wife  was  living,  and  of  whom,  according  to  the  same  view, 
he  had  no  children/' 

Second  Hypothesis :  The  adiX(poi  of  Jesus  Christ  are  his  own 
cousins. 

This  opinion,  vaguely  conceived  by  the  Fathers  in  the 
second  and  third  centuries,  became  the  prevailing  one  in 
the  fourth,  through  the  influence  of  Jerome,  who  has  trans- 
mitted it  through  subsequent  ages  to  modern  times,  when 
several  critics  have  abandoned  it. 

It  is  founded  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  word  adiX(p6g  in 
the  sense  of  relative,  and  in  this  particular  case  of  own  cousin* 
a  correct  interpretation,  of  which  we  find  examples  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  as  one  may  judge  by  the  following :  Genesis 
xiii.  8,  "  And  Abram  said  unto  Lot,  Let  there  be  no  strife,  I 
pray  thee,  between  me  and  thee  .  .  .  .  ;  for  we  6e  brethren  " 
D^riN^*     The  Septuagint  translate :  or/  dv^^uroi  abiXio}  efff^h  rj/xsTg. 

See  also  Gen.  xiv.  14  ;  xx.  12  ;  xxix.  10,  15.  "And  Laban 
said  unto  Jacob,  Because  thou  art  my  brother,  shouldest  thou 
therefore  serve  me  for  nought  V  Septuagint :  6V/  /ag  ddiXcpog 
fiou  si  Genesis  xxxi.  22,  23,  "  And  it  was  told  Laban  on  the 
third  day,  that  Jacob  was  fled.  And  he  took  his  brethren  with 
him  and  pursued  after  him."  Sept. :  xai  Ta^aXalSuv  rovg  ubiX<ptvg 
avTov.  He  evidently  refers,  in  this  passage,  to  all  those  relatives 
whom  he  had  time  to  collect.  See  also  Levit.  xxv.  48  ;  Deut. 
ii.  8  ;  Tobit  vii.  3. 

In  profane  authors  we  also  find  examples  of  this  broader 
signification   of   the   word   a,diX(p6g.      Critics    cite   Xenophon 

*  J.  Conrad  Schwarz  {Commentarii  critici  et  philologici  linguce  gracos  novi 
foederis  divini.  Leips.,  1736.  4°)  gives  among  other  definitions  to  a^sX^o'j: 
1.  f rater  (Matt.  iv.  18)  ;  2.  qui  ejusdem  stirpis  est,  qui  communem  habet  stirpem 
(Acts  iii.  22 ;  vii.  23)  ;  ....  3.  cognatus,  consanguineus  (Mark  iii.  31 ;  Matt, 
xii.  46  ;  Luke  xiv.  12 ;  John  vii.  3,  6,  &c.) 

Wahl  {Clavis  Nov.  Test  philologica;  3d  edit.  Leips.  1843,  4°)  says  .... 
'A8£X<p6g  est  done  dans  le  Nov.  Test,  souvent :  a  consanguin,  cousin  ....  etc. 

[See  also  Ed.  Robinson,  Lexicon  of  the  N.  Test.  New  York,  1850:  where, 
after  defining  ddiX(p6g.  1.  a  brotlier,  he  says  .  .  .  .  "  But  6  ddsX(p6g,  like  Heb. 
n^^,  is  often  employed  in  other  and  wider  senses,  e.g.    2.  For  a  kinsman,  rela- 

T 

five,  in  any  degree  of  blood,  as  Sept.  for  ni^-     Gen.  xiii.  8 ;  xiv.  16."     Dr 

T 

Robinson,  in  his  article  under  JovdoLg,  P-  355,  agrees  precisely  with  Mr  Arnaud 
in  his  conclusions  on  this  whole  subject. — Trans.] 
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(Cyrop.  lib.  1,  ch.  5,  §  4),  Isocrates  (Panegyr.  ch.  20)  ;  Plato 
(Phaedon,  ch.  57,  and  Criton,  ch.  16).*     [Liddell  and  Scott 

define  ahX(p6g  :  "  1 a  brother,  or  in  genl.,  near  kins- 

manr—Tr.] 

Among  the  Latins  the  word  frater  also  sometimes  signified 
cousin.  Ciceronis  Epist  ad  Atticum,  book  1,  let.  5  :  "  Quan- 
tum dolorem  acceperim,  et  quanto  fructu  sim  privatus  etforensi, 
et  domestico,  Lucii  fratris  nostri  morte,  imprimis  pro  nostra 
consuetudine  tu  existimare  potes'*  i.e.,  "by  the  death  of  our 
cousin."  Marcus  Cicero,  the  father  of  the  orator,  had  a  brother, 
Lucius  Cicero.  This  brother  had  a  son  named  after  him,  Lucius 
Cicero,  who  was  consequently  the  cousin  of  the  orator.  See 
also  Ovid,  Heroides,  Epistle  8,  verses  I,  2,  27,  28  ;  Epistle  14, 
verses  121,  122,  123,  129,  ISO  ;  Metamorphoses,  book  13,  verse 
81.  Tacitus,  Annals,  book  3,  ch.  38  :  "  Cotye  fratre  interfecto^ 
Bumouf,  vol.  i.,  p.  523,  speaking  of  this  passage,  says:  "Tacitus 
has  said  above  (ii.  64)  that  Cotys  was  nephew  to  Ehescuporis. 
The  word  frater  must  therefore  be  taken  here  in  a  more  ex- 
tended sense,  to  designate  a  near  relative.  The  Eomans  called 
their  first  cousins  fratres.  Tacitus,  especially  in  speaking  of 
barbarians,  may  have  extended  this  designation  to  a  nephew,'' 
&c.  * 

Quintus  Curtius,  book  6,  ch.  10,  §  34,  says,  that  Amyntas, 
son  of  Perdiccas,  was  frater  of  Alexander,  while  he  was  only 
his  first  cousin.     See  also  Titus  Livius,  book  35,  ch.  10. 

Finally,  Augustine  states,  that  in  the  fifth  century,  the 
name  oi  fratres  was  particularly  applied  to  first  cousins. 

The  hypothesis  which  makes  the  dd£X(p6i  of  Jesus  his  rela- 
tives in  general,  and,  in  this  particular  case,  as  we  have  seen, 
own  cousins,  is  therefore  founded  on  the  true  definition  of  the 
word  ahX(poi.  Moreover,  it  has  the  advantage,  which  we  have 
shewn  that  the  first  has  not,  of  diminishing  the  relatives  of  the 
same  name,  and  thus  relieving  one  difiiculty.f     In  fact,  if  the 

*  [For  further  citations,  see  Kuinoel  (Comm.  in  lib.  N.  T.  Hist.)  on  Matt, 
xii.  46.] 

t  ["  Nothing  is  more  natural,  as  it  nowhere  appears  that  Mary  had  any  other 
children,  than  to  suppose  that  these  so-called  brethren  of  our  Lord,  were  his 
cousins,  the  sons  of  his  mother's  sister.  As  it  is  probable  that  Joseph,  the 
foster-father  of  Jesus,  died  at  an  early  period  (for  he  is  not  mentioned  after  the 
journey  to  Jerusalem  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Jesus'  age),  Mary  perhaps  went  to 
live  with  her  sister,  and  thus  Jesus  grew  up  with  the  sons  of  the  latter,  which 
may  have  been  the  reason  why  it  was  so  difficult  for  them  to  give  credit  to  his 
divine  authority.     It  was  very  common  in  the  Hebrew  idiom  to  term  cousins 

brothers If  we  were  to  take  the  word  brother  in  its  literal  sense,  and 

regard  the  four  brothers  of  our  Lord  mentioned  in  Matt,  xiii,  55,  as  own 
children  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  we  should  have  to  suppose  the  extra- 
ordinary circumstance  that  the  two  mothers  of  the  same  name  had  also  children 
named  alike.  Now,  as  we  nowhere  find  mention,  first  of  our  Lord's  brethren, 
and  then  of  his  cousins,  but  the  same  relations  are  always  referred  to,  this  sup- 
position cannot  be  admitted." — OUhau$en.  Introd.  to  Ep.  of  James  and  Jude, 
in  Comm.  on  N.  T.  Vol.  I.  p.  98.] 
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ahiVjpoi  of  Jesus  (Matt,  xiii,  55  and  Mark  vi.  3)  are  cousins  and 
not  brothers,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Joses  and  James,  who  are 
called  sons  of  Mary  (Mark  xv.  40),  sister  of  our  Lord's  mother 
(John  xix.  25),  i.  e.,  the  ahi\(poi  of  tlie  one  place,  were  the 
cousins  of  the  other. 

Now  it  is  objected  (Schott)  to  this  identity  of  the  cousins 
and  brothers,  that  M?.ry,  sister  of  our  Lord's  mother,  is  called 
mother  of  Joses  and  James  the  Less  (Mark  xv.  40),  and  not 
of  Jude  and  Simon,  two  other  adsXtpoi  of  Jesus  Christ,  (Matt, 
xiii,  55). 

But  a  little  attention  will  shew  us  that  Mark  designed 
simply  to  identify  her,  by  naming  some  of  her  children,  who 
were  probably  well  known,  and  to  this  end  he  took  no  pains 
to  cite  more  than  one  or  two.  At  one  time  he  says  :  "  Mary, 
mother  of  James  and  of  Joses  "  (Mark  xv.  40),  at  another, 
"  the  mother  of  James  "  (Mark  xvi.  1)  ;  and  again,  "  of  Joses  " 
only,  (Mark  xv.  47).  By  this  we  see  plainly  that  Mark  did  not 
aim,  in  this  particular  case,  to  give  all  the  names  of  the  children 
of  this  Mary.  It  was  necessary  for  Matthew  in  chapter  xiii., 
verse  55,  as  well  as  for  Mark  in  chapter  vi.,  verse  .*3,  to  men- 
tion all  the  names  of  the  ahX<poi  of  Jesus,  because,  in  the 
occurrence  there  recorded,  they  repeat  a  question  which  the 
Jews  put  respecting  the  relatives  of  Jesus ;  but  in  the  present 
case  it  was  not  indispensable  to  Mark's  purpose,  namely,  to 
distinguish  this  Mary  from  other  Marys.  And,  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  may  add,  that  we  cannot  help  seeing,  in  the  fact  that 
Mark  and  the  other  evangelists,  when  speaking  of  Joses  and 
James,  add  no  particulars  to  characterise  them  farther — a 
plain  indication  that  these  two  brothers  are  in  their  view  (the 
same  as  Jude  and  James),  ahXcpoi  of  Jesus,  of  whom  they  have 
spoken  elsewhere. 

We  therefore  adopt  this  latter  hypothesis  as  in  our  view  the 
more  probable  one.  This  preliminary  qu-estion  having  been 
determined,  we  return  to  the  one  proposed  above  :  Is  Jude, 
the  ddiX(p6g  of  Jesus,  identical  with  Jude  the  apostle  ?  Now, 
as  Jude  is  not  the  only  one  of  the  ddiX(poi  of  Jesus,  who  has 
been  placed  by  critics  in  the  number  of  the  apostles,  but  as 
James,  his  brother,  has  also  been  so  reckoned,  what  we  say  of 
Jude  concerns  James  likewise.  Besides,  in  the  co-urse  of  the 
discussion,  we  cannot  separate  them  from  each  otlier,  because 
many  arguments  which  we  shall  examine,  directly  concern 
James  only,  while  they  reflect  in  an  indirect  manner  upon 
Jude,  as  we  shall  see  by  what  follows.  The  question  we  are 
now  to  investigate  may  therefore  be  proposed  thus : 

Are  Jude  and  James,  'aaea<1)0I  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  be 
found  among  the  twelve  apostles  ? 

An  affirmative  answer  is  impossible  if  we  translate  dieXfoi  by 
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brothers,  but  very  possible  if  we  translate  it  by  first  cousins.  In 
fact,  it  is  evident,  that  if  James  and  Jude,  dhX(poi  of  Jesus,  were 
brothers,  they  must  have  been  sons  of  Joseph,  and  could  not 
be  the  same  as  the  apostles  of  that  name  ;  for  these  were  sons 
of  Alpheus.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  admit  that  they  were 
cousins,  there  is  a  possibility  that  they  were  apostles. 

But,  in  the  outset,  several  difficulties  oppose  themselves  to 
this  presumption. 

FiiiST  Objection.  The  ahikpi  of  Jesus  are  said  not  to  have 
believed  on  him  during  his  ministry,  (John  vii.  2-5).  How 
can  this  be  reconciled  with  the  supposition  that  they  were 
among  the  apostles  ? 

This  difficulty,  though  formidable  at  first  sight,  does  not 
seem  to  us  insurmountable, 

Thus,  we  need  not  understand  that  it  is  all  of  Jesus'  brethren, 
of  whose  unbelief  John  speaks,  for  it  is  not  so  expressed.  It 
may  be  that  several  of  his  cousins  did  not  believe  on  him,  and 
on  account  of  the  singularity  of  the  fact,  John  Was  led  to  say 
of  his  brethren  in  general,  what,  in  strictness,  could  only  be 
said  of  one  or  two.  It  is  an  expression  applied  to  a  class  of 
persons  which  concerns  only  a  portion  of  them.  Similar  lan- 
guage is  frequently  found  in  Scripture  and  elsewhere. 

Matthew  (xxvi.  6^8)  says,  that  when  Mary  poured  an  oint- 
ment on  the  head  of  Jesus,  "  his  disciples''  who  saw  it,  "  had 
indignation,"  saying,  "  To  what  purpose  is  this  waste,"  &c.  It 
appears,  according  to  John  (xii.  4,  5),  that  Judas  Iscariot  only 
uttered  the  words  attributed  to  them,  which  is  far  more  pro- 
bable. Even  had  he  not  been  the  only  one,  it  was  not  possible 
that  the  whole  twelve  should  have  uttered  the  remark  at  the 
same  time. 

Matthew  and  Mark  relate  that  the  thieves,  crucified  with 
Jesus,  railed  on  him  ;  while  it  is  evident,  according  to  Ltike 
(xxiii.  39),  that  only  one  of  them  was  guilty  of  it. 

Luke  (xxiii.  36)  and  John  (xix.  29)  attribute  to  the  soldiers 
in  general  what  Mark  (xv.  36)  and  Matthew  (xxvii.  48)  say 
was  done  by  only  one  of  them  ;  which  is  far  more  likely,  for 
it  is  not  probable  that  ail  offered  vinegar  to  Jesus.  Observe 
also  Acts  V.  29  :  nsr^os  xul  o)  amaroXm  comp.  tv.  Acts  ii.  14  ; 
UsT^g  evv  To7g  tvbixa. 

See  also  Joshua  vii.  1,  where  the  sin  of  Achan  is  attributed 
to  the  whole  community  of  which  he  forms  a  part. 

We  cannot  then  justly  be  compelled  to  believe  that  John 
designed  to  speak  of  all  the  brethren  of  Jesus  when  he  said, 
"  For  neither  did  his  brethren  believe  on  him."  Moreover,  it 
seems  to  us  not  at  all  surprising  that  the  process  of  conversion 
among  the  brethren  of  Jesus  should  be  a  partial  and  successive 
one.     It  is  certain,  that  immediately  after  the  ascension  of 
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Jesus,  we  find  them  continuing  in  prayer  with  the  Apostles 
and  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,  Acts  i.  14  ;  and  not  unlikely 
that  some  opened  their  eyes  to  the  light  sooner  than  others. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  make  one  final  observation  upon 
this  first  difiiculty  by  way  of  explaining  our  doubts  on  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  words  ;  "  Neither  did  his  brethren 
believe  on  him."  We  are  very  far  from  certain  that  the 
brethren  of  Jesus  were  really  unbelievers  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word.  We  incline  to  the  view  of  those  commentators 
who  think  that  we  should  understand  these  words  as  applying 
merely  to  doubts  which  his  brethren  cherished  respecting  the 
policy  which  he  pursued  in  reference  to  the  Jews  ;  for,  as  we 
learn  from  the  context,  he  was  not  willing  to  go  up  to  Jeru- 
salem, because  the  Jews  sought  to  kill  him,  and  his  hour  was 
not  yet  come.  What  confirms  us  in  this  opinion  is  the  fact 
that  we  often  find  the  brethren  of  Jesus  in  company  with 
Mary,  who  was  a  believer,  and  even  with  Jesus  and  his  disci- 
ples, e.g.,  (John  ii  12)  "After  this  he  went  down  to  Caper- 
naum, he,  and  his  mother,  and  his  brethren,  and  his  disciples." 
In  another  place  we  find  them  full  of  solicitude  respecting 
him.  (Markiii.  20,  21,  31.)  "And  they  went  into  a  house. 
And  the  multitude  cometh  together  again  so  that  they  could 
not  so  much  as  eat  bread.  And  when  his  friends*  (or  kins- 
men, marg.)  heard  of  it,  they  went  out  to  lay  hold  on  him  : 
for  they  said,  he  is  beside  himself"  ....  "  Then  came 
there  his  brethren  and  his  mother,  and  standing  without  sent 
unto  him,  calling  him."  It  would  seem  that  the  brethren  of 
Jesus  would  not  have  acted  thus  in  regard  to  him  if  they  had 
been,  like  the  Pharisees,  absolute  unbelievers  in  his  word. 
How  many  times  did  Jesus  tell  his  own  disciples  that  they 
had  not  faith  ;  yet  we  cannot  call  them  unbelievers.  See 
John  vi.  60,  61,  64,  m. 

Finally,  if  this  want  of  faith  among  the  brethren  of  Jesus 
be  a  genuine  unbelief,  we  can  only  explain  it  on  the  ground 
of  jealousy,  like  the  Pharisees  ;  but  how,  then,  are  we  to  ac- 
count for  the  change  which  operated  so  speedily  among  them, 
especially  considering  that  family  prejudices  are  usually  the 
strongest  and  ujost  enduring. 

Second  Objection.  Some  urge  a  second  objection  to  the 
possible  apostleship  of  the  ddsXcpol  of  Jesus.  It  is  said,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  gospel  history  they  are  distinguished  from 
the  disciples  of  Christ  even  by  the  apostles  themselves,  and 
the   following  passages  are  cited  :    Matt.   xii.  46-50,  (paral. 

*  [o/  TUP  avrou,  "  ^«*«  relations.''  Winer,  §  51,  6,  (6).  So  also  Olshausen 
(in  loc.)  Neander,  &  Fritzsche  {in  loc.)  who  translates  :  "  When  Jesus'  kinsfolk 
{i.e.,  his  mother  and  brothers,  see  verse  31)  had  heard,"  &c.  See  also  Grotius, 
Beza,  Kypke,  Campbell,  Wetstein,  Kuinoel,  and  Bloomfield  in  loc. — Tr.] 
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Mark  iii.  21,  31-35  ;  Luke  viii.  19-21)  ;  John  ii.  12;  vii.  3  ; 
Acts  i.  14. 

We  offer  the  same  answer  to  this  objection  which  we  have 
to  the  preceding,  that  nothing  requires  us  to  suppose  that 
these  passages  mean  to  include  allthQ  brethren  of  Jesus  with- 
out an  exception. 

Let  us  examine  each  of  these  objected  passages  :  Matthew 
xii.  46-50)  relates  that  Jesus,  hearing  that  his  brethren  stood 
without,  desiring  to  speak  with  him,  "  stretched  forth  his  hand 
toward  his  disciples,  and  said,  behold  my  mother  and  my 
brethren.  Here  the  brethren  of  Jesus  are  evidently  distin- 
guished from  his  disciples,  among  whom  are  found  the  twelve 
apostles.  (Mark  iii.  31-35.)  But  we  are  not  obliged  to  sup- 
pose that  Matthew  intended  to  include  all  the  brethren  of 
Jesus  in  his  allusion.  Did  we  know  that  none  but  Simon 
and  Joses,  for  example,  were  with  his  mother  at  this  time,  we 
should  still  expect  to  hear  the  report  made  to  Jesus  as  here 
recorded  :  "  Behold  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren  stand  with- 
out, desiring  to  speak  with  thee,"  (Compare  Matt.  xxvi.  6-8, 
xxvii.  44,  et  passim),  in  which  case  James  and  Jude  might 
still  have  been  among  the  apostles. 

John  vii.  3,  4,  "  His  brethren  therefore  said  unto  him,  De- 
part hence,  and  go  into  Judea,  that  thy  disciples  also  may  see 
the  works  that  thou  doest.  For  there  is  no  man  that  doeth 
anything  in  secret  and  he  himself  seeketh  to  be  known  openly." 

If  we  are  told  in  the  outset  that  such  language  should  con- 
vince us  a  priori  that  the  apostles  could  not  have  been  among 
those  who  uttered  it ;  we  reply  that  it  would  not  be  surprising 
if  even  the  apostles  could  not  see  how  the  course  adopted  by 
Jesus  was  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  work,  nor, 
if  according  to  their  human  judgment,  they  should  inwardly 
accuse  his  conduct  of  a  want  of  frankness.  As  to  the  disciples 
here  mentioned,  reference  is  had  to  those  whom  Jesus  may 
have  made  at  Jerusalem  on  his  last  visit  there,  and  not  to  the 
twelve  apostles,  for  these  latter  were  the  almost  constant  wit- 
nesses of  his  miracles,  while  the  former  had  not  been  so  for 
the  most  part  except  while  he  was  in  their  city.  Finally, 
from  the  fact  that  Jesus  would  not  go  up  to  the  feast  with  his 
brethren  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  not  apostles,  since 
he  went  up  entirely  alone. 

John  ii.  12,  "  After  this  he  went  down  to  Capernaum,  he, 
and  his  mother,  and  his  brethren  and  his  disciples."  Acts 
i.  14,  "  These  (the  apostles)  all  continued  with  one  accord  in 
prayer  and  supplication  with  the  women,  and  Mary  the  mother 
of  Jesus  and  with  his  brethren." 

On  the  subject  of  the  first  passage,  we  have  already  re- 
marked,   that    the    brethren    of    Jesus    were    not    perhaps 
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so  unbelieving  as  some  would  suppose,  since  they  went  with 
the  disciples.  We  may  add,  that  the  occurrence  mentioned 
here  by  John,  took  place  before  Jesus  had  entirely  finished 
his  choice  of  the  apostles  ;  consequently  he  might  not  as  yet 
have  directed  his  attention  to  his  cousins,  (a^sX^o/).  The  word 
disciple,  then,  should  not  here  be  understood  of  the  twelve 
apostles.  Besides,  in  this  passage,  tbe  brethren  of  Jestis  have 
decidedly  the  appearance  of  belonging  to  the  number  of  the 
disciples. 

As  to  Acts  i.  14,  we  repeat  what  we  have  already  said 
several  times,  that  Luke  when  saying:  "The  brethren  of 
Jesus,''  may  have  designed  to  speak  merely  of  Simon  and 
Joses  ;  and  even  when  he  does  include  James,  Joses,  Simon, 
and  Jude,  we  have  no  more  right  to  exclude  James  and  Jude 
from  the  number  of  the  apostles  (because  they  are  named 
separately  without  the  epithet  of  apostle  being  given  themj 
than  we  have  to  exclude  Peter  in  the  following  passages : 
Acts  V.  29,  'Acroxg/^£/j  hi  6  Usr^og  xai  o'l  di:66To7,ot,  J'ttov.  1  Cor. 
ix.  5,  "  Have  we  not  power  to  lead  about  a  sister,  a  wife  as 
well  as  other  apostles,  and  as  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  and 
Cephas  V  This  argument  appears  to  us  unanswerable  ;  and 
we  think,  that  were  all  or  none  of  the  ddi7.(pot  of  Jesus  amortg 
the  apostles,  Luke  and  John,  wishing  especially  to  indicate 
their  pi^esence,  Would  have  expressed  themselves  no  otherwise 
than  they  have  done.  Acts  i.  14  ;  John  ii.  12.  Finally,  this 
slight  indefiniteness  of  style  involved  no  inconvenience,  because 
the  sacred  authors  addressed  themselves  to  their  contempo- 
raries, who  knew  the  facts,  and  for  whom  the  circumstantial 
details  would  not  be  so  necessary  as  for  us. 

Third  Objection.  It  is  objected,  finally,  to  the  possibility 
that  some  of  the  dhXipoi  ot  Jesus  were  apostles,  that,  if  the 
apostles  Jude  and  James  had  really  been  ddiX<poi,  the  evan- 
gelists in  their  catalogues  (Matt.  x.  2-4  ;  Mark  iii.  16-19  ; 
Luke  vi.  14—16),  would  have  given  them  this  title,  and  they 
themselves  in  their  epistles  would  have  adopted  it. 

But  we  are  constrained  to  remark,  in  regard  to  the  first 
part  of  the  objection,  that,  to  argue  that  an  individual  is  des- 
titute of  a  ceitain  title,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  mentioned 
in  a  very  brief  narrative,  which  only  alludes  to  him  in  pass- 
ing, is  not  very  rigid  logic  ;  and  that,  in  general,  it  is  more 
natural,  when  a  silccinct  biography  of  any  one  is  given,  to  tell 
whose  son  he  is,  than  to  tell  whose  cousin  he  is,  however  dis- 
tinguished the  latter  may  have  been. 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  objection,  we  may  easily  sup- 
pose that  it  was  through  humility  that  Jude  and  James  are 
not  called  the  ddiX^oI  of  Jesus  in  their  epistles.  "  In  a  Chris- 
tian point  of  view,  Jude  and  James  cfould  no  longer  call  them- 
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selyes  the  brethren,  even  according  to  the  flesh,  of  Him  who 
had  been  so  gloriously  declared  the  Son  of  God,  by  his  life, 
death,  resurrection  and  ascension,  and  Avho  had  become  to 
them  a  Master  and  a  Saviour/'*  Clement,  of  Alexandria, 
makes  the  same  observation  :"-f-  "  Judas  qui  cathoUcam  scripsit 
epistolam  .  .  .  exstans  valde  religiosus,  cum  sciret  propinqui- 
tatem  domini,  non  tamen  dixit  seipsum  fratrem  ejus  esse  ;  sed 
quid  dixit  ?  Judas  servus  Jesu  Ghristi  ut  pote  Domini,  fratrem 
autem  Jacohi," 

We  have  thus  far  been  employed  in  answering  objections 
against  the  hypothesis  that  James  and  Jude  ddsX(poi  of  Jesus, 
were  among  the  apostles ;  that  is,  were  the  same  with,  the 
apostles  Jude  and  James,  sons  of  Alpheus.  It  is  time  to  set 
forth  the  reasons  which  support  it. 

Before  proceeding  to  this,  we  should  remind  the  reader  that 
many  of  the  arguments  which  follow  apply  in  a  direct  manner 
only  to  James.  This  is  oftentimes  sufficient ;  for,  to  prove 
that  James  ddeX<p6g  of  Jesus  is  identical  with  the  apostle  James, 
is  to  prove  that  Jude,  brother  of  the  first,  is  identical  with 
Jude,  brother  of  the  second  ;  since  the  two  Jameses  had  each 
a  brother  by  name  of  Jude  ;  unless  we  admit  that  James  had 
several  brothers  by  name  Jude,  whjch  is  not  probable.;!: 

The  First  Argument,  then,  in  our  favour,  pertains  to  the 
identity  of  the  names  AX(paiog  and  KXwTa^.g  We  know  that 
Mary,  sister  of  our  Lord's  mother,  the  mother  of  James  and 
Joses,  and  the  mother  likewise  of  Simon  and  Jude — for 
we  hope  to  have  proved  that  the  dhX<poi  of  Jesus  (Matt, 
xiii.  55  ;  Mark  vi  3,)  were  first  cousins — we  know,  I  say, 
that  this  Mary   was  the  wife  of  Clopas  ||    (John   xix  25)  ; 

*  Brun,  Essai  d'nne  introduction  critique  ....  a  I'epitre  de  Jude. — Strasb. 
1842,  p.  14. 

t  Adumbrationes  ad  epistolam  Judce. — (Clem.  Alex.  0pp.  Edit.  Potter., 
Oxonii,  1715,  p,  1008). 

X  We   see  now  why   so   much   importance   was  attached   to  proving  that 
James  the  apostle,  son  of  Alpheus,  had  a  brother  an  apostle,  by  name  of  Jude 
(loxjdocs  [^d^iX^og]^laxu)(3ov)^ 
§  And  not  KXew-rag  (Clopas,  not  Cleophas)  as  in  the  Vulgate,  [and  English 
version].     See  Griesbach  Nov.  Test.  Grose. 

II  Luke  (xxiv.  18)  speaks  of  a  Cleopas  (KXiOTag),  but  this  mnst  be  another 
person,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  form  of  the  two  words;  for  KXeQ<!rag 
betrays  a  Greek  origin.  In  fact,  it  is  put  for  KXsorrdrrj^,  as  Avr.iraf  for 
Avri'Trdn^-  The  Syriac  version,  which  is  often  serviceable  in  respect  to 
synonymes,  has  distinguished  KXioTag  (Luke  xxiv.  18)  from  Alpheus.  This 
refutes  the  objection  of  Herder,  who,  taking  for  granted  that  the  KXecrrac 
of  Luke  is  the  same  with  the  KXoicrag  of  John,  contends  that  Luke,  who  also 
uses  the  word  Alpheus,  would  not  call  the  same  man  by  two  differept  names,  in 
the  same  gospel,  which  would  prove,  according  to  him,  that  Alpheus  and 
Cleopas  are  not  the  same  name.  [Olshausen  also  confounds  these  names,  but 
Dr  Ebrard  in  his  4th  ed.  coi'rects  him.] 
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which  we  may  see  by  examining  the  following  passages  in 
connection  :  Matt,  xxvii.  55,  61  ;  xxviii.  1.  Mark  xv.  40, 
47 ;  xvi.  1 ;  Luke  xxiv.  10. — Compare  with  John  xix.  25. 
And  if  Glopas  is  the  same  name  with  Alpheus,  as  we  propose 
to  demonstrate,  it  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis 
that  the  apostles  Jude  and  James,  sons  of  Alpheus,  are  the 
same  as  the  apostles  Jude  and  James,  cousins  of  Jesus,*  the 
sons  of  Mary  and  Glopas,  since  their  father's  name  is  the  same. 
Now  the  Aramean  word  ^^'^n  (See  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb  et 
Tal.  in  evang.  John  xix.  25,  et  passim)  admits  of  two  pronun- 
ciations, viz.,  i^'^n  and  v^u- 

1.  ^b'^H.  When  Greeks  have  to  translate  words  of  this  kind, 

they  reject  the  oriental  aspiration  of  the  H  and  add  the  ter- 
mination og ;  !i3';j|-f  therefore  becomes  AX<paTog.    Matthew,  Mark 

and  Luke  followed  this  pronunciation  in  their  catalogues  of 
the  apostles.  We  elsewhere  find  examples  of  this  sort  of 
transformation.      The  Septuagint  translate  the  word  "in  by 

AyyaJog. 

2.  '^ihH'     "^he  n  of  the  Hebrew  is  often  changed  by  the 

T    ; 

Greeks  into  kappa,  {xd'::'?rcc).      In  this  way  sg^^jpf  is  changed 

into  KXu)vui  or  KXwra.  John  (xix.  25)  has  followed  this  pro- 
nunciation. We  find  examples  also,  as  in  the  preceding  case, 
of  a  similar  transformation.  See  2  Chron.  xxx.  1,  where  the 
word  npS  is  translated  in  the  Septuagint  by  <pcc<iix ;  Genesis 

xxii,  24,  n2y^-     Septuagint  :  Ta/Sk,  &c. 

This  argument  is  also  adduced  by  those  (De  Wette,  Guericke, 
&c.)  who,  admitting  that  Jude  the  apostle  is  son  of  a  James 
unknown,  and  not  brother  of  James  the  son  of  Alpheus,  still 
regard  the  latter  as  the  cousin  of  Jesus,  but  not  the  abtXipoi  of 
Jesus,  who  they  say  was  the  Lord's  own  brother,  and  the  same 
of  whom  Paul  speaks  (Gal.  i.  19).t  They  therefore  admit  two 
Jameses  ;  the  cousin-german,  who  was  an  apostle,  and  the 
brother  of  Jesus. 

Some  J  critics  believe  that  the  James  called  also  a8i\^6s  in 
Gal  i.  19,  was  identical  with  the  son  of  Alpheus,  i  e.,  the 
apostle.     They  are  hence  obliged  to  translate  Paul's  udtXpSg  by 

*  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  existence  of  first  cousins  of  Jesus  is  a 
fact  undisputed,  and  that  the  question  here  is  only  this  :  was  not  James,  son 
of  Clopas  and  one  oi  these  cousins,  identical  with  James  the  Apostle,  son 
of  Alpheus  ?  Nor  did  we,  while  speaking  above  of  the  cousins  of  Jesus, 
intimate  a  doubt  of  their  existence ;  we  simply  tried  to  prove  that  they  were 
identical  with  the  a,diX<poi  of  Jesus. — Matt.  xiii.  65. 

t  "  Other  of  the  apostles  saw  I  none,  save  James,  the  Lord's  brother." 
X  Schott,  Jessien,  Neudecker,  Lehrb.  der  histor.  krit.  Einleit.  in  dat  N.  F., 
A;c.    Lcips.,  1840. 
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cousin,  but  the  dbik<p6g  of  the  gospels  by  brother,  without  any 
reason  for  the  distinction.  Guericke  and  De  Wette  are  more 
consistent  in  this  respect. 

Others*  avoid  the  difficulty  by  saying  that  the  title  adi'k(p6g 
in  Gal.  i.  19  is  perhaps  an  honorary  one,  applied  to  the  son  of 
Alpheus  (or  Clopas)  by  the  Jewish  Christians,  though  he  was 
really  the  cousin  of  Jesus,  on  account  of  the  importance  which 
they  attached  to  the  family  relationship.  These  critics,  there- 
fore, think  that  the  James  of  Galatians,  although  called  the 
ddeXpog  of  the  Lord,  is  the  apostle  James,  the  cousin  of  Jesus, 
but  a  different  person  from  the  James  of  Matthew  (xiii.  55) 
and  Mark  (vi.  3),  who  is  nevertheless  also  called  the  ddiX<p6g  of 
Jesus.  Thus  they,  like  the  preceding  critics  (Schott,  Jessien, 
and  Neudecker),  admit  two  Jameses — the  cousin  and  the 
brother — but  differing  from  De  Wette  and  Guericke  in  the 
sense  that  they  regard  the  James  of  Galatians  as  the  apostle 
and  cousin  of  Jesus,  while  the  latter  denying  this,  identify 
him  with  the  ddiX(p6g  or  brother  (as  they  translate  the  word,)  of 
Jesus  alluded  to  in  Matt,  xiil  55  ;  Mark  vi.  3. 

The  Second  Argument  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  James, 
son  of  Alpheus,t  with  James,  ddsX(p6g  of  Jesus,  (Matt.  xiii.  55  ; 
Gal.  i.  19,)  is  derived  from  the  facts — first,  that,  in  the  Acts, 
no  absolute  mention  is  made  of  but  one  James  J  after  the 
death  §  of  the  son  of  Zebedee,  which  proves  that  there  was  then 
in  the  Christian  Church  but  one  person  of  any  note  by  this 
name ;  and  second,  that  this  James  is  endued  with  an  authority 
which  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  of  his  apostle- 
ship.  The  passages  which  speak  of  this  James  are  the  follow- 
ing :  Acts  xii.  17 ;  xv.  13  ;  xxi.  18  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  7  ;  Gal.  i.  19  ; 
ii.  9,  12. 

Since  it  is  certain,  by  consent  of  all  critics,  that  these  diverse 
passages  in  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  treat  of  the  same  James, 
whom  Paul  also  calls  the  ddiX(p6g  of  Jesus,  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  we  should  not  take  this  word  in  the  same  sense 
as  in  the  gospels,  and  regard  him  as  identical  with  James 
dbiXipog  of  Jesus,  in  Matthew  xiii.  b^  ;  consequently,  if  we  do 
not  admit  him  to  be  James,  son  of  Alpheus,  the  apostle  and 
cousin  of  Jesus,  what  becomes  of  this  latter  James  ?  Why  do 
not  the  Acts  mention  him  ?  Still,  we  do  not  strongly  insist  on 
this  point,  since  one  may  reasonably  object  that  there  are  a 
good  many  apostles  of  whom  this  book  says  nothing.     But 

*  Neander,  Winer,  Comm.  in  ep.  ad  Gal.     Leips.,  1829 ;  3d  Ed.,  p.  62. 

t  Henceforth  identical  with  the  cousin  of  Jesus,  son  of  Mary  and  Clopas. 
No  other  critics  deny  this  point. 

I  Unquestionably  the  same  (as  all  agree)  with  him  to  whom  Paul  alludes  in 
Gal.  i.  19. 

§  Which  happened  in  the  year  44,  under  the  reign  of  Herod.  See  Acts 
xii.  2. 
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then  how  shall  we  explain  the  language  of  Luke  in  regard 
to  the  a^sXfo:  ?  Why  does  he  not  say  that  it  is  the  brother 
of  Jesus  of  whom  he  speaks,  and  not  the  son  of  Alpheus  ? 
Whence  comes  it  that  he  takes  no  precaution  against  the 
inevitable  confusion  which  would  arise  in  the  minds  of  his 
readers  on  the  subject  ?  For  they,  like  us,  must  have  said  to 
themselves,  "  Does  he  speak  of  the  son  of  Alpheus  or  of  the 
ah\(p6g  of  Jesus?"  Why  does  he  simply  say,  ''James  was 
killed,"  "  James  said  thus,"  without  stating  to  which  James 
he  alluded  ?  It  must  be  that  there  was  only  one  known  at 
that  time,  for  had  there  been  two  he  would  have  designated, 
by  some  epithet,  which  one  he  meant.  If  this  James  then 
had  not  been  an  apostle,  Luke  would  have  explained  his 
presence  in  the  Acts  ;  he  would  have  related  the  origin  of 
his  conversion  ;  how  he  came  to  be  a  Christian  ;  especially 
if,  as  appears  further  on,  he  became  a  distinguished  votary  of 
the  religion  he  had  embraced.  What  is  more  remarkable, 
finally,  is  that  in  the  same  twelfth  chapter  where  he  relates 
the  death  of  the  son  of  Zebedee,  he  speaks,  for  the  first  time, 
of  this  James,  without  telling  who  he  was  ;  from  which  we 
should  naturally  conclude  that  he  was  referring  to  the  second 
well-known  James,  who  was  an  apostle.*  We  regard  it,  there- 
fore, as  very  extraordinary  that,  if  there  were  two  James' 
existing  at  the  same  time,  both  celebrated,  the  one  for  his 
apostleship  and  the  other  by  his  relationship  with  Jesus,  his 
talents  and  his  piety,  Luke  should  have  always  expressed 
himself  so  vaguely  as  he  has  done  when  speaking  of  one 
James.  It  is  to  us  an  evidence  that  he  knew  only  one,  viz. 
James  the  ahx^oi  of  Jesus  and  the  apostle.  Is  it  said,  to 
avoid  this  difficulty,  that  perhaps  the  son  of  Alpheus  was 
dead  long  since  ?  If  it  were  so  Luke  would  have  mentioned 
it,  for  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  record  the  triumphant 
death  of  the  first  Christian  martyrs. 

If  now  we  will  turn  our  attention  to  the  authority  which 
the  James  of  the  Acts  and  Galatians  exercised,  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  apostles,  we  shall  be  still  more  convinced 
that  he  was  an  apostle.  Let  us  examine  the  fidlowing 
passage  in  the  Acts,  where  we  find  him  concurring  for  the 
most  part  in  the  result  of  the  council  at  Jerusalem,  which 
was  to  excuse  the  Gentiles  from  the  observance  of  the  cere- 
monial laws.  The  tenor  of  the  letter  which  was  sent  to  them 
contains  precisely  the  substance  of  the  words  which  he  uttered. 
Compare  Acts  xv.  19,  20  with  verse  29.    Below  (Acts  xxi.  18) 

*  {Hackett  (Com.  on  Acts  xii.  2)  says,  in  speaking:  of  James,  son  of  Zebedee: 
"  He  is  to  be  distinguished  from  James  the  younger,  the  kinsman  of  the  Lord 
(Gal.  i-  19),  who  is  the  individual  meant  under  this  name  in  the  remainder  of 
the  history,"  (xii.  17  ;  xv.  13  ;  xxi.  18).] 
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•vre  find  the  elders  of  Jerusalem  reassembled  with  James  and 
repeating  to  Paul  the  conclusions  of  the  letter  which  they  had 
written,  or  rather  which  James  had  written  to  the  heathen 
converts,  (xxi.  25). 

Passing  to  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  testimonies  in  favour 
of  the  authority  of  James  are  still  stronger.  8ee  Gal.  ii.  2, 
6,  9,  [where  James,  Cephas,  and  John  are  called  roTg  doxovffi 
"  them  of  reputation,"  (Eng.  Ver.,)  o'l  doxouvrsg  tlml  n,  "  those 
who  seemed  to  be  somewhat"  and  o)  ho%-  eruXoi,  " pillars."]  It 
must  be  that  James  exercised  a  peculiar  authority,  since  Paul 
put  him  [first]  among  the  most  reputed  and  distinguised  dis- 
ciples, called  him  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  church,  and  ranked 
him  with  Peter  and  John.  In  view  of  this  fact  we  can  see  no 
other  explanation  than  that  of  the  apostleship  of  the  James  of 
the  Acts  and  Galatians,  that  is  to  say,  the  ddsX(p6g  of  Jesus. 

Still  our  adversaries  are  not  so  blind  as  to  be  unmindful  of 
this  authority,  and  have  sought  to  account  for  it  in  some  other 
way. 

Thus  some  say  that  the  relationship  of  James  with  the 
Saviour  is  sufficient  to  explain  it,  especially  while  he  lived 
among  Jewish  Christians,  who  attach  great  weight  to  the 
family  relationship.  But  we  must  say,  in  all  sincerity,  that 
this  does  not  seem  a  sufficient  reason,  especially  if  we  remark 
that  this  James,  brother  of  the  Lord  (who  they  think  was  not 
the  same  with  the  son  of  Alpheus),  had  been  an  unbeliever 
during  his  lifetime  ;  the  very  argument  on  which  some  rely, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  to  prove  that  he  was  not  an  apostle. 

Let  us  remember  the  distrust  they  felt  respecting  the  re- 
cently converted  Paul :  "  And  when  Paul  was  come  to  Jeru- 
salem, he  essayed  to  join  himself  to  the  disciples  :  but  they 
were  all  afraid  of  him,  and  believed  not  that  he  was  a  dis- 
ciple." Acts  ix.  26.  And  yet  he  was  converted  three  years 
before  and  had  already  preached  the  gospel.  It  is  true  that 
Paul  had  been  a  persecutor  of  the  church,  but  the  comparison 
is  not  the  less  just  within  certain  limits.  Besides,  if  it  was  on 
account  of  his  relationship  with  Jesus  that  James  had  acquired 
such  authority  among  Jewish  Christians,  we  do  not  under- 
stand why  his  brother  should  not  possess  it  also,  except  on 
the  ground  of  his  superiority  over  them.  Yet  the  Acts  do 
not  speak  of  it  nor  say  one  word  about  them.  Our  convic- 
tion, therefore,  is  that  the  James  of  the  Acts  and  Galatians 
can  be  no  other  than  an  apostle,  and  moreover  a  distinguished 
apostle,  highly  respected,  a  true  pillar  of  the  church,  as  Paul 
calls  him. 

This  conviction  is  still  further  strengthened  by  a  glance  at 
several  passages   which  declare  or  clearly  shew  to  our  view 

VOL.  VIII. —  KG.  XXIX.  L   1 
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that  this  James  was  an  apostle.  We  allude  to  Galatians  i.  19  ; 
1  Corinth,  xv.  7  ;  and  1  Corinth,  ix.  5,  and  this  is  our 

Third  Argument  in]  favour  of  only  one  James.  Let  us 
examine  these  passages  successively. 

(1.)  Gal.  i.  18,  19  ;  "Then  after  three  years  I  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  see  Peter,  and  abode  with  him  fifteen  days.  But 
other  of  the  apostles  saw  I  none,  save  James  the  Lord's  brother," 
(en^ov  di  tujv  d'^roffToXuv  oujc  ddov,  sJ  fMri  'Iaxw/3ov  rbv  ddiX(phv  tou 
xv^iov). 

At  the  first  view  we  can  hardly  see  how  any  one  would 
venture  to  dispute  the  obvious  sense  of  this  passage,  and 
maintain  that  it  does  not  clearly  shew  James  ddiX(pog  roD 
xyg/ou  to  have  been  an  apostle.  Still,  critics  whose  knowledge 
entitles  them  to  respect,  have  suggested  doubts  respecting  the 
natural  interpretation,  and  we  must  give  attention  to  them. 

Thus  De  Wette  (p.  269)  believes  that  the  nineteenth  verse 
furnishes  matter  for  discussion.  Mayerhoff  *  thinks  that  the 
sense  of  the  passage  should  be  as  follows  :  "  I  have  seen  no 
other  apostle  than  Peter,  unless  we  might,  in  some  sense,  put 
James,  the  Lord's  brother,  in  the  same  rank  with  Peter." 
Neander  says  (Planting  and  Training,  p.  200) :  "The  state  of 
the  case  may  be  conceived  to  have  been  thus :  Paul  had 
had  originally,  in  his  thoughts,  only  a  negative  position  :  he 
had  seen  no  other  apostle  but  Peter  at  Jerusalem.  But  as 
it  afterwards  occurred  to  him  that  he  had  seen  at  Jerusalem 
James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  who,  though  no  apostle,  was 
held  in  apostolic  estimation  by  the  Judaizers,  on  this  account 
he  added  the  restriction  relative  to  James.  We  must  there- 
fore add  to  the  e.'  M,  a  complimentary  idea  allied  to  that  of 
acroVroXoj." 

Michaelis  and  Winer  approximate  to  this  view  by  saying 
that  we  should  translate  the  verse  in  question  by  these 
words:  ''  I  saw  no  other  apostle  than  Peter,  but  I  saw  James." 
They  thus  repeat  t^^ov,  leaving  out  aVoVroXog,  and  refer  the 
iTi^ov  exclusively  to  Peter,  of  whom  mention  had  previously 
been  made.  This  last  interpretation  is  at  least  clearer  and 
plainer  than  the  others,  but  no  more  satisfactory  to  us  on  this 
account. 

In  fact,  we  admit  that  «/  /aj^,  taken  separately,  sometimes 
has  the  meaning  here  ascribed  to  it  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
idea  of  the  following  clause  is  excluded  fronf  the  preceding. 
As  in  Revelation  xxi.  27,  Ka/  ov  /^ri  eJcsX^r}  tig  ocurriv  .  .  .  -^svdoi  . 
ti  firi  0/  yiy^ccfM//.svoi  h  rp  ^i^\i<fj.  "  And  there  shall  in  no  wise 
enter  into  it  anything  that  .  .  .  maketh  a  lie,  but  they  which 
are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life."  Here  we  may  not 
translate  «/'  a^jj  by  except,  or  unless  it  be,  because  the  words, 

*  Histor.  krit.  Einleit.  in  die  Petrin.  Schr.     Hamb.,  1835  ;  p.  62,  d'c 
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"  they  which  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life,"  which 
are  separated  from  those  which  precede  by  e/  f^n,  are  not  at 
all  included  in  the  idea  of  the  first  clause.  On  which  account 
we  must  translate  £/  m  by  hut  only.  See  likewise  1  Cor. 
viii.  4. 

Still  the  phrase  £/'  fji^^  might,  in  another  way,  influence  the 
thought  which  follows  it,  relatively  to  that  which  precedes ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  thought  which  is  after  £/  M  might  be  a 
restriction,  an  exception  to  the  idea  which  precedes,  as  in 
2  Cor.  xii.  5 :  U'^sg  ^e  J/xayrou  ov  xa.v^'^ao/xat,  d  firi  h  raTg  dff- 
^ivilats  [/.ov.  "  Yet  of  myself  I  will  not  glory  but  [except]  in 
in  mine  infirmities."  See  also  1  Cor.  ii.  11,  ^c.  This  we 
consider  to  be  the  only  sense  suitable  to  our  passage,  for  the 
following  reasons : 

We  find  no  example  in  which,  after  eVsgov,  the  sense  of 
«/  [j^n  can  be  restricted  to  the  definition  of  "  hut."*  The  word 
uXKog,  it  is  true,  is  sometimes  pleonastic,  yet  this  takes  place 
only  when  there  is  not,  as  here,  an  opposition  between  the 
two  members  of  the  sentence,  but  'in^og  never. -|-  Moreover, 
the  words  tuv  acroffro'Xwi/,  in  the  genitive  plural  placed  after 
hi^ov  shew  that  the  James  of  whom  mention  is  made  immedi- 
ately after  £/  [Mn  was  ranked  among  the  apostles.  If  it  had  been 
Irggov  bi  d'TToaToXov  ov-/,  ilhov^  "  other  apostle  saw  I  not,"  we  must 
needs  have  translated  the  following  clause  £/'  m  'Iaxw/3ou  rov 
ddsX^ov  rov  xv^iov,  by  ^' hut  I  saw  James  the  Lord's  brother." 
But  it  is :  hs^ov  d's  ruv  d-TroaroXojv,  other  of  the  apostles,  which 
shews  that  Paul  classed  the  James  of  whom  he  spoke  among 
the  number  of  the  apostles,  otherwise  he  would  have  used  the 
singular,  (^in^ov  a'rroffroXov).'^ 

To  these  purely  philological  reasons  are  added  others  taken 
from  the  context,  which  also  shew  that  the  James  of  verse  19 
must  be  the  apostle.  In  fact,  Paul,  to  prove  to  the  Galatians 
that  he  had  not  received  his  gospel  from  any  man,  not  even  an 
apostle,  but  only  by  divine  revelation,  says,  in  chapter  3d,  that 
immediately  after  his  conversion,  without  consulting  any 
apostle,  he  had  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  He  in- 
sists upon  this  point,  and  shews,  by  the  account  which  he 
gives  of  his  ministry,  that  in  fact  he  waited  several  years  be- 
fore returning  to  Jerusalem  where  he  could  have  met  with 
any  of  the  apo§tles  who  would  necessarily  be  found  there  ; 

*  See  Schneckenburger,  Adnotatio  ad  cpist.  Jacobi  perpet.  Stuttg.,  1832, 
p.  144. 

■f  Winer,  Grammatik  ...  5th  ed.,  p.  647.     Am.  ed.,  p.  423. 

X  Meyer  {Krit.  exeget.  Comm.  ilber  das  N.  T.  ;  siebente  Abthheil,  Galat.  Goet- 
ting.,  1841)  says  :  James  is  ...  "  put  among  the  apostles  ;  viz.,  in  the  broad 
sense.  After  £/'  /^^,  in  fact,  we  must  supply,  not  only  i-bov  (as  Fritzeche  would 
have  it  ad  Matth.,  p.  482  and  Winer),  but,  as  the  context  requires;  s/dov  rov 

d'TTOGTOXoV. 
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apostles  from  whom  alone,  on  account  of  their  authority,  he 
could  have  received  his  doctrine.  When,  therefore,  with  the 
view  to  establish  the  fact  that  he  did  not  see  the  apostles  after 
his  conversion,  he  says,  in  verse  1 7,  that  he  went  not  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  them  which  were  apostles  before  him  ;  and,  in 
verses  18  and  19,  that  it  was  three  years  after  his  return  from 
Arabia  to  Damascus  *  that  he  saw  Peter  and  James,  we  can- 
not doubt  but  that  he  intended  by  this  the  apostles  Peter  and 
James,  his  uppermost  thought  being  to  prove  that  he  waited 
a  long  time  before  seeing  the  apostles  :  witness  the  oath  which 
he  adds  in  verse  20  after  having  spoken  of  James  in  verse 
19.  I  question  whether,  by  the  words,  "  Other  of  the  apostles 
saw  I  none,  save  James,''  Paul  did  not  mean  to  insist  upon 
the  point,  that,  far  from  having  seen  all  the  apostles,  he  had 
seen  only  two.  "  Who  will  maintain  then,"  says  Schnecken- 
burger,  "  that  a  James,  who  had  not  been  an  apostle,  could 
have  been  accounted  a  pillar  of  the  church,  and  moreover 
been  placed  beside  Peter  and  John  (Gal.  ii.  9)  among  the 
Galatians,  who  judged  so  cautiously  of  apostolic  authority  that 
they  would  hardly  accord  it  to  Paul  himself?  " 

Finally,  in  Acts  ix.  26-30,  where  Paul's  journey  to  Jerusa- 
lem is  recorded,  it  is  said  that  Barnabas  led  Paul  to  the  apos- 
tles, {fjT^hg  roug  aToffroXovc).  There  was  then  more  than  one 
apostle,  which  agrees  with  our  opinion  that  Paul  saw  two  of 
them  :  James  and  Peter.  Wherefore  they  who  maintain  that 
the  James  of  Gal.  i.  19  is  not  the  apostle,  must  admit  a  con- 
tradiction between  the  Acts  and  Galatians. 

Some  may,  perhaps,  concede  (Meyer)  that  Paul  really  gave 
the  title  of  apostle  to  James  in  this  verse  ;  but  claim  that  the 
word  apostle  here  designated,  not  one  of  the  twelve,  but  merely 
a  disciple  who  preached  the  gospel. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  pay  attention,  we  shall  see  that  the  epi- 
thet apostle  is  not  given  to  James  separately,  but  simultane- 
ously to  Peter  and  James,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  convey 
one  meaning  for  the  one  and  another  for  the  other.  If  to  this 
it  is  answered  that  Peter  is  here  called  apostle  in  the  same 
sense  as  James,  viz.,  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  we  reply 
....  Paul  wished  to  prove  that  he  had  not  received  his  gos- 
pel from  men,  not  even  apostles.  Whence  it  is  evident  that 
he  would  speak  of  those  who  had  lived  most  intimately  with 
Jesus,  and  were  best  instructed  in  his  doctrine.  In  fine,  the 
reasons  already  cited,  oppose  our  interpreting  airoaroKog  other- 
wise than  by  "apostle,"  one  of  the  twelve. 

We  have  remarked  above  that  three  passages  shew  the  James 
of  the  Acts  and  Galatians,  d^sAsPoj  of  Jesus  to  have  been  an 
*  [Or  after  his  conversion. —  Olshausen,  Hackett.] 
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apostle.     We  have  noticed  the  more  important  one  of  these 
passages :  let  us  now  examine  the  other  two. 

(2.)  1  Cor.  XV.  7,  "E-rgyra  w^Stj  'Iaxu)(3(fj-  "  After  that  he  was 
seen  of  James." 

This  passage,  which  at  first  seems  to  have  no  bearing  upon 
our  question,  and  which  we  have  not  seen  adduced  by  any 
critic,  proves  beyond  doubt,  in  our  opinion,  that  the  James  of 
the  Acts  and  of  Galatians  was  an  apostle,  i.  e.,  identical  with 
James  son  of  Alpheus. 

It  is  evident  that  Paul  here  means  the  James  of  whom  he 
has  already  spoken  in  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  who  is 
found  to  be  the  same  with  the  James  of  the  Acts  ;  for  he  gives 
him  no  epithet,  he  simply  names  him  ;  which  proves  that  he 
is  speaking  of  the  only  James,  then  celebrated,  of  the  ddsXipog 
of  Jesus,  and  not  of  the  son  of  ^ebedee,  who  had  been  dead 
fourteen-  years.*  If  he  had  meant  to  say  that  Jesus,  after  his 
resurrection,  was  seen  of  this  latter,  and  not  of  the  ddiX<p6g,  he 
would  have  so  expressed  it,  to  avoid  confusion,  since  his  readers 
would  naturally  think  of  the  James  at  Jerusalem.  Whence, 
if  we  do  not  admit  this  latter  to  be  the  son  of  Alpheus,  how 
shall  we  account  for  the  appearance  of  Jesus  to  him  ?  Would 
Jesus  have  shewn  himself,  especially  after  his  resurrection,  to 
any  one  who  was  not  an  apostle,  who  was  converted  but  re- 
cently, who  had  been  an  unbeliever  during  his  ministry  ? 
Would  he  have  put  him  on  the  same  footing  with  Peter,  to 
whom  he  likewise  appeared  specially  ?  It  seems  to  us  that 
this  would  be  wholly  inadmissible. 

Shall  we  say,  that  by  this  appearance,  Jesus  wished  to  attach 
him  to  himself,  as  a  little  afterwards  he  did  with  respect  to 
Paul  ?  But  where  is  the  account  of  the  conversion  ?  The  Acts 
say  nothing  of  it ;  yet  it  would  have  been  a  sufficiently  im- 
portant display  of  the  power  of  Jesus  for  Luke  to  have  spoken 
of  it ;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  he  would  not  have  omitted  the 
occasion  for  recording,  as  he  did  in  Paul's  case,  the  miraculous 
origin  of  the  conversion  of  so  celebrated  a  disciple.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  risk  in  saying,  as  a  conclusion  from  this  passage, 
that  the  James  of  Paul,  and,  according  to  him,  the  ddsX^og  of 
Jesus,  was  the  apostle,  i.  e.,  son  of  Alpheus. 

(3.)  1  Cor,  ix.  5,  Mri  ovx,  £%o//,£v  s^ovffJav  ddsX<p'^v  yvvaixu  'Ki^idynv, 
ug  xai  o)  Xoitoi  dirodroXoi,  x,ai  ot  ddsX(poi  rov  xvp'Iov,  -/.a}  Kri<pdg  ;  "  Have 
we  not  power  to  lead  about  a  sister,  a  wife,  as  well  as  other 
apostles,  even  t  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  and  Cephas  ? " 

*  The  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where  our  passage  occurs,  was  written 
in  the  year  58,  and  James,  son  of  Zebedee,  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  year  44. 

t  [French:  '^et  ksfreres  du  Seigneur  et  Cephas"  "both and."     The 

Eng.  ver.  translates  :  "  aud  as  the  brethren,  t^-c,  as  if  wj  were  repeated  after  the 
first  xa/,  thus  materially  altering  the  sense. — Tr.] 
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This  passage  concerns  the  brethren  of  Jesus  in  general, 
without  precisely  naming  James  or  Jude  ;  but  it  proves,  in 
our  opinion,  that  there  "was  more  than  one  ddiX<p6s  of  Jesus 
among  the  apostles  ;  so  much  so  that  even  the  adversaries* 
of  the  apostleship  of  Jude  recognise  that  "  this  passage  speaks 
of  some  other  apostles  besides  James,  son  of  Alpheus,  whose 
relationship  with  the  Lord  may  be  unknown  to  us."  Schott, 
who  thus  speaks,  thinks  that  Paul  also  makes  allusion  to 
Matthew,  or  Levi,  who  like  James,  is  called  the  son  of  Al- 
pheus (Mark  ii.  14)  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  supposition;  for  the 
evangelists  have  never  spoken  of  the  relationship  of  Matthew 
with  James.  Schott  explains  this  by  saying  that  Alpheus  may 
have  had  this  son  by  a  first  wife  ;  but  he  would  be  no  less  a 
brother  of  James  on  this  account. 

Turn  we  to  our  passage.  The  words  xa/  0/  dds}.<poI  Ku^/ou 
are  placed  between  the  preceding  ojg  y-a.1  0)  'koi'Koi  •  dmcroXoi 
and  the  following  xa/  Kri(pa(r,  from  which  circumstance  we  can 
only  refer  them  to  persons  who  were  apostles.  Had  not  Peter 
been  an  apostle,  but  simply  a  distinguished  disciple,  this 
argument  would  not  have  availed  us  anything,  since  this 
sentence  would  shew  merely  that  Paul  chose  to  justify  him- 
self, first,  by  the  example  of  the  apostles,  next,  by  that  of  the 
brethren  of  Jesus,  and  lastly,  by  that  of  a  distinguished  dis- 
ciple ;  but,  since  Peter  is  an  apostle,  we  see  not  why  the  ddsX- 
<poi  who  like  him  are  named  separately,  may  not  also  be  apostles 
like  him,  especially  in  view  of  the  order  in  which  they  are 
placed.  Moreover  it  seems  to  us  that  Paul,  desiring  to  vindi- 
cate his  right  to  take  with  him  a  wife,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Corinthians,  whose  spirit  he  knew  so  well,  would  not,  as  a 
matter  of  prudence,  have  given  as  his  authority  the  example 
of  disciples  who  were  not  apostles. 

Finally,  it  is  easy  to  explain  why  Paul  has  named  Peter 
and  the  brethren  of  Jesus  separately,  viz. :  from  the  fact  that 
the  former  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  apostles,  and 
the  latter  were  eminent  among  them  {e.g.  James)  whether 
on  account  of  their  relationship  with  Jesus,  or  on  account  of 
personal  merit.  Wherefore  he  held  that  he  was  authorised 
by  the  example,  not  merely  of  the  apostles  in  general,  but 
even  of  the  more  influential  among  them,  of  Peter  and  the 
ddsX^oi  of  Jesus. 

If  our  reasoning  is  satisfactory,  this  passage  shews  that 
some  of  the  ddiX<poi  of  Jesus  were  found  among  the  apostles  ; 
for  according  to  our  view  maintained  elsewhere,  we  need  not 
suppose  that  Paul  meant  to  include  all  of  them.  We  claim 
only  Jude  and  James,  because  we  find  sufficient  proof  to  sub- 

*  Schott,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  regards  the  Apostle  Jude  as  the  f^on 
of  some  unknown  James. 
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stantiate  the  apostleship  of  these  two  only.  Others^  suppose 
that  Simon,  one  of  the  brethren  of  Jesus,  may  be  identical  with 
the  apostle  Simon  Zelotes  or  the  Canaanite ;  but  he  is  not 
given  as  the  brother  of  James  in  any  catalogue  of  the  apostles. 

We  have  shewn  the  identity  of  James,  adsX^og  of  Jesus 
(Matt.  xiii.  55  ;  Acts,  and  Gal.  i.  19),  with  the  apostle  James, 
son  of  Alpheus. 

1st.  By  the  identity  of  the  words  AX(paTos  and  KXojTrag. 

2d.  By  the  fact  that  in  the  gospel  history  only  one  James 
appears  to  exercise  apostolic  authority. 

3d.  By  three  passages  in  Paul's  epistles. 

We  must  therefore  translate  Paul's  expression  ahXcphg  rov 
Kvpiou  by  cousin-german  of  the  Lord  (being  son  of  Alpheus 
and  not  of  Joseph),  and  the  ahX(poi  of  Matthew  (xiii.  55)  by 
cousins.  Now  the  James  of  Matthew  had  a  brother  by  the 
name  of  Jude,  and  the  James  of  Galatians  and  of  Acts,  being 
the  son  of  Alpheus,  had  likewise  a  brother  Jude  who  was  an 
apostle.     These  two  Judes  are  therefore  one  and  the  same. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  identity  of  Jude  uh\(p6i  of  Jesus, 
with  Jude  the  apostle.  But  the  only  possible  authorship  of  the 
epistle  of  Jude  has  already  been  found  to  lie  between  these  two 
names,  which  now  prove  to  belong  to  the  same  person. 

The  Author  of  our  Epistle  then  is  Jude  the  ddeX(p6g  i.e.,  the 
own  cousin  of  Jesus,  the  apostle,  brother  of  the  apostle  James, 
surnamed  6  f/^upSg,  son  of  Alpheus  (or  Clopas)  and  of  Mary, 
sister  of  our  Lord's  mother. 

The  critics  who  agree  with  us  in  this  opinion  are  the  follow- 
ing: Ceillier,^  Louis  Elites  Dupin,^  Richard  Simon,  Calmet,*' 
Le  Nain  de  Tillemont,^  Pritius  and  Hoffman.^  Hdnlein,  Chr. 
Wolff,^  Bertholdt,  Hug,^  Eichhorn,^  Schneckenhurger,  Glaire,^^ 
Leclerc,''  Storr,''  Pott,''  Gabler,''  [Robinson,''  Hackett,'']  &c. 

»  Schneckenhurger  and  the  old  commentators. 

'  Hist.  Gen.  des  aut.  sacres  et  ecelesiast.     Paris,  1729-63. 

"  Nouv.  biblioth.  des  auteurs  eccl.     Paris,  1686-1711.     Proldgom.  sur.  U 
Bible.    Amsterdam,  1701. 

*  La  sainte  Bible  en  Latin  et  en  rran5ais,  avec  un  comment,  litter,  et  critique. 
Paris,  1714-1720. 

»  M6moires  pour  servir  a  I'hist.  eccles.     Paris,  1793-1712.| 

®  Introductio  in  lect.  N.  T.     Leipsic,  1737. 

^  Curse  philolog.  et  criticoe.     Basle,  1741. 

«  Einleit.  in  die  Schriften  des  N.  T.     Stuttg.  &  Tub. ;  3d  ed.,  1826. 

»  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.     Leips.,  1804-1827. 

'"  Introd.  hist,  et  crit.  aux  livres  de  I'Anc.  et  du  Nouv.  Test.     Paris,  1841. 
"  Novum  Testamcntum     ....    Francf. :  2d  ed.,  1714. 
"  Opuscula  acad.  ad  interpret,  libr.  sacr.  pertinent.     Tub.,  1796-1803.    Diss. 

exeg.  in  epist.  Jac. ;  2d  vol. 
*'  Koppe,  N.  T.  gr.  perpet.  annot.  illustr. ;  vol.  9.    Epp.  cathol. ;  fasc.  I'epi^t. 

Jacobi  cur.    D.  Jul.  Pott. ;  3d  ed. ;  1816. 
»*  Diss,  de  Jac.  epist.  eid.  adscript,  auctore.     Altorf,  1787. 
*»  [Gr.  and  Eng.  Lex.  of  the  N.  Test.    New  York,  1850.  p.  355.] 
"  [Comm.  on  Acts.    Boston,  1852.] 
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Those  on  the  contrary,  who  think  that  the  epistle  was  written 
by  Jude  the  a^sX^o?,  i.e.,  brother  of  Jesus,  distinguished  from  the 
apostle  by  the  fact  that  he,  they  say,  is  the  son  of  an  unknown 
James,  and  not  brother  of  James,  as  our  author  declares  him- 
self to  be,  are  as  follows  :  Herder^  Jessien,  De  Wette,  Mayerhoff^ 
Jachmanvj^  NeudeckeVy  Scharling,  Neander,  Guericke,  Schott, 
Sardinoiuc,^  etc. 


Art.  II. — 1 .  Memoirs  of  Aaron  Burr.     By  Matthew  L.  Davis. 

Harper  &  Brothers.     New  York  :    1 857. 
2.  Life  and  Times  of  Aaron  Burr.     By  J.  Parton.     Mason  & 

Brothers.     New-York:  1858. 

A  GREAT  number  of  circumstances  combine  to  attach  to  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  a  peculiar  and  deep  interest.  His  im- 
mediate antecedents  were  men  pre-eminently  distinguished, 
not  less  for  their  moral  than  their  intellectual  greatness.  His 
own  career  as  a  brave  and  dashing  military  genius  early  dis- 
tinguished him  as  a  man  of  no  ordinary  promise.  His  career 
at  the  bar  was  scarcely  less  brilliant,  taking  his  position  at  a 
single  bound,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  his  pro- 
fession. His  rise  to  eminence  in  the  political  world  was  as 
unprecedentedly  rapid  as  his  subsequent  downfall  was  sudden 
and  complete.  Singular  and  marked  as  was  the  vicissitude  of 
fortune  which  attended  him  in  later  life,  it  was  no  less  so 
than  the  fortitude  and  heroic  courage  with  which  he  bore  up 
under  it.  Possessing  intellectual  qualities  which  might  have 
immortalised  him  among  the  benefactors  of  his  race,  he  made 
himself  for  ever  infamous  by  prostituting  them  to  uses  totally 
inconsistent  with  an  elevated  and  towering  mind.  Called 
into  public  life  in  an  era  remarkable  for  self-denial  and  patrio- 
tic self-sacrifice,  he  beheld  in  the  appliances  which  public 
favour  had  placed  within  his  reach  only  the  most  available 
means  for  gratifying  a  selfish  ambition.  Among  a  phalanx  of 
statesmen  illustrious  for  directness,  integrity,  fair  and  open 
dealing,  he  preferred  ever  to  gain  his  object  by  the  tortuous 
path  of  stratagem  and  intrigue.  Ostensibly  to  take  satisfac- 
tion for  a  personal  offence,  but  really  to  silence  the  tongue  of 
a  formidable  adversary,  he  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of 
the  country's  idol.  In  a  community  where  the  sanctities  of 
domestic  life  were  usually  revered,  he  bore  the  stigma  of  un- 
scrupulous libertinism  ;  circumstances  indeed  combining  at 

'  Commcntar  Uber  die  knthol.     Bricfe  .  .  .  Leips.,  1838. 

'  Comment,  sur  I'epitre  de  d'apotre  Paul  aux  Gal.  etc.     Valcnci,  1837. 
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one  time  to  render  him  an  object  of  admiration,  at  another  of 
pity,  and  finally  of  ineffable  contempt. 

The  biographers  of  Mr  Burr,  Mr  Davis,  editor  of  his  Me- 
moirs, and  Mr  Parton,  author  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Aaron 
Burr,  both  of  whose  works  we  have  taken  as  our  text,  are  each 
of  the  opinion  that,  on  the  whole,  their  subject  has  been  by 
far  too  severely  condemned.  That  he  has  been  ^^rossly  belied, 
and  that  by  men  far  beneath  him  in  moral  quality,  as  well  as 
by  those  in  high  places,  is  doubtless  true  ;  but,  while  the  ho- 
nest attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr  Parton,  in  his  singularly  inte- 
resting volume,  to  shew  this  up,  may,  to  some  extent,  modify 
his  reputation,  as  coloured  by  the  popular  traditions  concern- 
ing his  character,  yet  so  deeply  settled  have  become  the  con- 
victions of  the  people  in  relation  to  his  fatal  defects  of  charac- 
ter, and  evidently  utter  want  of  high  principle,  that  but  little 
or  no  permanent  change  in  the  public  sentiment  in  this  re- 
spect can  ever  be  reasonably  expected. 

Perhaps  we  may  as  well  add  here  what  more  we  have  to 
say  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  Mr  Parton  has  dis- 
charged his  duties  as  biographer  ;  and  we  unhesitatingly  pro- 
nounce it  such  as  to  demand  a  cordial  and  emphatic  recogni- 
tion. Contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  Mr  Parton  has  not  be- 
come the  advocate  or  apologist  of  his  subject.  Foul  and 
spotted  as  is  the  reputation  which  has  clung  to  him  so  perti- 
naciously and  so  long,  he  evinces  no  anxiety  to  whitewash  him 
from  it,  nor  to  lose  sight  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  is  founded.  He  is  by  no  means  blind  himself,  nor 
would  he,  by  throwing  a  shining  veil  over  Burr's  natural  de- 
formities, attempt  to  blind  others  to  his  radical  defects  of 
character.  Far  from  setting  him  up  as  a  model  for  good  be- 
haviour, or  becoming,  in  his  zeal  for  what  he  deems  historical 
justice,  an  apologist  for  base  and  malignant  conduct,  he  aims 
only  to  present  some  of  the  most  favourable  aspects  and  ex- 
tenuating circumstances  of  Burr's  career.  In  a  word,  we  be- 
lieve he  has  aimed  to  treat  his  subject  with  strict  impartiality, 
influenced  in  his  judgments  by  neither  favour  nor  prejudice. 
He  seems,  in  every  case,  to  have  spared  no  pains  to  ascertain 
the  unrelenting  truth.  Every  page  bears  mark  of  indefati- 
gable labour.  The  irksome  details  of  political  strife  had  to 
bo  carefully  sifted  ;  a  no  small  chaos  of  materials  to  be  re- 
duced to  historic  order.  But  he  has  performed  his  task  with 
the  most  evident  honesty  of  purpose  ;  "with  the  zeal,"  indeed, 
"of  an  antiquary,  and  the  taste  of  an  artist/'  His  style  is  vigor- 
ous and  flowing,  and  marked  by  originality  of  expression  and 
illustration.  Besides  giving  us  the  Life  of  Burr,  Mr  Parton 
has  also  given  us  a  very  graphic  transcript  of  his  times,  sketch- 
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iiig  at  length  the  rise  and  progress  of  those  political  movements 
in  which  he  acted  so  conspicuous  a  part,  particularly  of  that 
"which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Federal  power,  or 
influence  of  the  Federal  party,  in  the  united  States,  in  1800  ; 
truly  one  of  the  most  important  passages  in  our  political  his- 
tory. But  let  us  proceed  with  our  inquest  upon  Colonel 
Aaron  Burr. 

This  notable  character  was  born  February  6th,  1756,  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey.  His,  father,  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  then 
president  of  Nassau  Hall,  at  Princeton,  was  a  man  celebrated 
alike  for  his  erudition,  eloquence,  and  piety.  His  mother,  the 
daughter  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  distinguished  New  Eng- 
land metaphysician  and  divine,  was  likewise  well  known  as  a 
woman  of  fine  culture  and  deep,  fervent  piety.  As  the  pious 
mother  of  Augustine,  while  he  was  yet  an  infidel  in  his  prin- 
ciples, and  a  libertine  in  his  conduct,  wept  tears,  and  daily 
petitioned  Heaven  in  behalf  of  her  wayward  son,  so  Mrs  Burr, 
though  she  lived  hardly  to  hear  her  child  lisp  his  mother 
tongue,  prayed  daily  that,  should  God  spare  his  life,  he  might 
be  guided  into  all  truth,  and  serve  faithfully  the  God  of  his 
fathers.  In  after  years,  when  his  propensity  for  intrigue  be- 
came notorious,  he  was  often  faithfully  warned  that  he  was  a 
"  child  of  many  prayers,"  that  tlie  petitions  of  a  pious  mother 
to  the  throne  of  grace  would  yet  "  avail  much,"'  either  for  or 
against  him.  Of  the  natural  guardianship  and  protection  of 
both  these  parents  he  was  deprived  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
eight  months.  His  youth  was  spent  in  the  family  of  Timothy 
Edwards,  his  maternal  uncle.  While  here  he  used  frequently 
"  to  manifest  his  impatience  of  wholesome  restraint  by  taking 
his  bit  between  his  teeth,  snapping  his  finger  at  the  tutor  in 
charge,  and  running  away.'' 

At  the  age  of  twelve  he  entered  Princeton  College.  Though 
prepared  to  enter  junior,  in  consideration  of  his  youth,  it  is 
said,  he  was  obliged  to  commence  sophomore,  a  necessity  to 
which  he  submitted  with  very  bad  grace.  His  time  in  college 
he  devoted  at  first  diligently  to  hard  study,  but  subsequently 
more  to  desultory  pursuits.  He  graduated,  however,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  receiving  the  highest  academic  honours  which 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  faculty  to  bestow.  Burr  early  formed 
many  correct  habits,  both  in  regard  to  diet  and  intellectual 
labour,  to  which  he  firmly  adhered  through  all  his  life.  He 
never  gambled,  was  never  intemperate.  Indeed  to  his  severe 
regimen  and  regular  habits  in  other  respects,  we  feel  war- 
ranted in  attributing  much  of  that  physical  and  intellectual 
force  which  enabled  him,  during  his  protracted  life,  to  endure 
such  excessive  fatigue  of  both  body  and  mind. 
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During  Burr's  college  course,  a  "  revival  of  religion"  occurred 
among  the  students.  Young  Burr  was  somewhat  awakened, 
and  went  so  far  finally  as  to  talk  with  his  venerable  president, 
Dr  Witherspoon,  in  relation  to  matters  of  religion,  the  revival 
then  in  progress,  &c.  Whereupon  the  reverend  doctor  assured 
him,  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  not  true  rational  religion,  but 
fanaticism  that  was  operating  upon  the  minds  of  his  friends. 
We  never  hear  anything  more  of  his  inquiring  "  what  he 
should  do  to  be  saved.'' 

We  next  find  him  spending  some  time  by  invitation  with  a 
friend  of  his  father,  the  noted  Dr  Bellamy,  of  Bethlehem, 
Conn.,  who,  it  appears,  was  anxious  that,  after  the  fashion  of 
his  antecedents,  he  should  decide  upon  the  ministry  as  his 
profession.  After  duly  considering  the  matter,  however,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  possessed  of  none  of  the 
necessary  "  gifts  and  graces  "  to  qualify  him  for,  or  lead  him 
to  suppose  that  he  was  "  called  "  to,  that  important  work. 
Another  conclusion  of  no  little  importance  he  arrived  at,  also, 
during  this  sojourn  with  his  venerable  friend,  and  that  was,  to 
use  his  own  language,  "  that  the  road  to  heaven  was  open  alike 
to  alV  the  Westminster  Catechism,  and  the  instructions  of 
his  revered  friend,  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  It  seems 
that  not  even  the  iron  logic  of  his  distinguished  ancestor  was 
sufficient  to  satisfy  his  mind  that  God  "  chose  whom  he  would 
to  eternal  life,  and  rejected  whom  he  pleased,  leaving  them 
eternally  to  perish,  and  be  everlastingly  tormented  in  hell." 
In  a  word,  he  rejected,  as  he  always  maintained,  after  calm 
and  full  investigations,  the  Gospel  according  to  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, rejected  it  completely  and  for  ever. 

We  next  find  him  stopping  with  his  brother-in-law.  Judge 
Tappan  Reeve,  who  married  his  only  sister,  and  studying  con- 
stitutional history  and  military  science.  Burr  seems  to  have 
been  a  natural  born  soldier.  He  always  felt  that  he  possessed 
not  only  the  necessary  genius  and  skill,  but  had  pent  up 
within  him  all  the  enthusiasm  and  ambition  for  military  dis- 
tinction necessary  to  insure  success,  did  but  circumstances 
occur  favourable  for  his  development  in  that  direction.  Nor 
had  he  long  to  wait.  The  shedding  of  his  country's  blood 
just  at  this  juncture,  at  Lexington,  Concord,  and  Bunker's 
Hill,  brought  him  at  once  from  his  retirement,  from  the  com- 
panionship of  his  musty  tomes,  into  the  field  of  active  duty. 
He  felt  that  the  time  had  now  arrived  for  him  to  distinguish 
himself,  "  to  make  his  mark."  So,  although  only  just  entering 
his  twentieth  year,  a  mere  stripling  in  appearance,  at  an  age 
when  most  boys  are  just  beginning  to  study  in  earnest,  and  to 
entertain  some  of  the  "  self-respecting  views  of  manhood,"  we 
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find  him  tendering  his  services  in  defence  of  American  liberty, 
and  panting  for  glory  upon  the  battle-field. 

In  July  1775,  he  joined  the  army  at  Cambridge.  Although 
at  first  di.sgusted  with  the  want  of  discipline  and  good  order 
that  prevailed  among  the  troops,  we  soon  find  him,  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  friends  at  home,  leaving  a  sick-bed  to 
accompany  General  Arnold  through  the  trackless,  hideous  wil- 
dernesses of  Maine  and  Canada  ;  traversing,  late  in  the  season, 
precipitous  mountains,  thick  woods,  deep  and  almost  impene- 
trable swamps  and  morasses,  on  his  famous  and  bootless  expe- 
dition to  Quebec.  On  this  expedition  Burr  rendered  signal 
service  to  Arnold,  especially  by  proceeding  in  advance,  al- 
though at  the  imminent  hazard  of  his  life,  with  a  verbal  com- 
munication from  Arnold  to  Montgomery.  This  mission  he  so 
well  and  satisfactorily  accomplished,  that  he  was  immediately 
appointed  by  General  Montgomery  as  one  of  his  aids,  with  the 
rank  of  captain.  In  this  capacity  he  served,  displaying  aston- 
ishing skill  and  intrepidity,  during  that  disastrous  assault 
upon  Quebec  in  which  the  brave  Montgomery  fell.  Burr  was 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  General  when  the  latter  was  struck 
by  the  fatal  shot.  He  caught  him  up  in  his  arms,  and,  in  a 
dying  condition,  bore  him  from  the  battle-field.  It  was  quite 
enough  for  a  youth  of  twenty,  however  ambitious  for  military 
distinction,  to  have  it  caught  upon  the  breath  of  fame,  and 
whispered  through  all  the  land,  that  he  had  sustained  in  his 
youthful  arms  the  dying  Montgomery.  Indeed  the  ccl&t  which 
he,  yet  a  beardless  youth,  acquired  first  by  this  adventurous 
march  through  the  trackless  desert  of  our  north-eastern  wilds, 
but  more  especially  by  being  known  as  the  chivalrous  aid-de- 
camp whose  arms  supported  the  dying  hero  of  Quebec,  not 
less  than  his  subsequent  military  exploits  at  Monmouth,  Long 
Island,  and  Westchester,  in  all  his  after  life  gathered  round 
him  hosts  of  friends  and  admirers,  and  distinguished  him  as  a 
man  of  no  ordinary  military  prowess. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  General  Montgomery,  Burr  was  made 
brifi:ade-major  under  Arnold.  With  him,  however,  he  remained 
only  a  few  months.  Some,  by  the  way,  may  be  curious  to 
know  what  was  his  estimation  of  Arnold.  Concerning  him  he 
used  to  hold  the  following  language  :  "Though  amid  the  exci- 
tants of  battle  a  madman,  ready  for  any  deed  of  valour,  he  has 
not  yet  a  particle  of  moral  courage,  is  utterly  unprincipled, 
has  no  love  of  country  nor  self-respeet  to  guide  him,  is  not  to 
be  trusted  anywhere  but  under  the  eye  of  a  superior."  Con- 
trary to  Arnold's  express  commands,  he  soon  left  him  in 
Canada,  and  proceeded  to  New  York.  Upon  his  return  to  this 
city,  he  at  once  received  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  become 
a  member  of  Washington's  military  family.     But  so  repugnant 
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to  his  tastes  were  the  orderly  habits  and  cautious  temperament 
of  the  wise  chief,  that  they  seem  to  have  filled  him  with  pro- 
found disgust.  Burr  here,  for  some  reason,  contracted  for  the 
General  a  dislike  which  he  never  afterward  overcame  ;  while 
Washington,  on  the  other  hand,  perceiving  but  too  well  Burr's 
want  of  high  principle,  very  naturally  distrusted  him  from  the 
very  first,  and  never  after  could  be  induced  to  repose  in  him 
any  great  confidence,  or  intrust  him  with  any  high  responsi- 
bility. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  July  he  was  appointed  aid-de- 
camp to  General  Putnam,  a  rank  with  which  he  was  better 
pleased.  The  distinguished  part  which  Major  Burr  took,  and 
the  efficient  services  which  he  rendered  in  the  retreat  of  our 
army  under  Washington,  from  Long  Island  and  New  York, 
established  his  character  for  intrepidity  and  military  skill. 
His  gallant  conduct  at  Monmouth,  during  which  battle  his 
horse  was  shot  under  him,  rendered  him  no  less  conspicuous 
than  it  had  before  done  at  Quebec.  Hereupon  he  is  appointed 
lieutenant-colonel.  We  follow  him  next  in  his  delicate  and 
difficult  command  on  the  lines  of  Westchester;  again  as  ordered 
by  Baron  De  Kalb  to  West  Point;  as  designated  by  Washing- 
ton to  take  charge  of  the  Tories  in  behalf  of  Governor  Clinton, 
and  so  on  from  one  important  post  of  duty  and  labour  to  an- 
other, until  at  length  his  health  gives  way,  his  constitution  is 
shattered,  and  he  is  forced  to  lay  down  his  arms,  to  sheathe 
his  sword,  and  abandon  for  ever  his  hopes  of  military  glory. 
The  exposure  and  fatigue  from  which  he  suff*ered  on  the  day 
and  night  of  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  seriously  impaired  his 
health.  He  never  fairly  recovered  from  their  eff'ects.  His 
medical  and  other  friends,  therefore,  whose  opinions  he  felt 
himself  bound  to  respect,  expressed  it  as  their  conviction  that 
he  could  never  endure  the  fatigues  of  another  campaign.  So 
on  the  10th  of  March  1779,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  having 
already  won  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  efficient 
and  gallant  offi^ccrs  of  the  American  Revolution,  he  tendered 
his  resignation  to  the  commander-in-chief  In  this  connection 
it  were  proper  enough  to  say,  that  though  Washington  mani- 
festly considered  Burr  destitute  of  principle,  he  yet  as  evidently 
respected  him  as  a  soldier,  gave  repeated  evidence  of  entire 
confidence  in  his  gallantry,  his  persevering  industry,  his  judg- 
ment, and  his  discretion. 

Colonel  Burr  now  returns  to  private  life  and  the  study  of 
the  law.  After  pursuing  his  studies  one  year  only,  he  was  ad- 
mitted, though  with  much  opposition,  to  the  bar  at  Albany,  at 
which  place  he  commenced  practice.  On  the  ensuing  2d  of 
July  he  was  married  to  Mrs  Theodosia  Prevost,  widow  of 
General  Prevost,  ol  the  British  army,  a  very  intelligent  and 
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accomplished  lady.  Up  to  this  point,  it  may  be  well  to  state 
in  passing,  Mr  Parton  expresses  it  as  his  opinion  that  Colonel 
Burr  "  had  not  been  profligate,  had  not  yet  had  one  amour  of 
a  criminal  kind,  nor  incurred  an  obligation  which  he  had  not 
discharged/' 

As  soon  as  peace  was  declared  he  removed  to  New  York, 
where,  by  unremitted  attention  to  business,  he  soon  found  him- 
self crowded  with  clients,  accumulating  property,  and  taking 
the  lead  in  his  profession.  His  remarkable  success  and  rapid 
elevation  as  a  professional  man,  no  doubt,  were  owing,  in  part 
at  least,  to  the  favourable  auspices  under  which  he  commenced 
his  practice  in  New  York.  It  was  just  at  the  close  of  the  Re- 
volution. Tory  lawyers  were  put  under  the  "  ban  of  the  em- 
pire,'' while  the  Whigs,  of  course,  were  exalted,  in  point  of  pri- 
vilege, in  a  corresponding  degree.  He  was,  moreover,  descended 
from  a  family,  the  prestige  of  whose  name  had  its  influence  in 
bringing  him  into  notice.  He  had  retired  from  the  army  with 
distinguished  honour  ;  these,  united  with  talents  which  alone 
would  have  signalised  him  under  any  circumstances,  combined 
to  bring  him  at  once  prominently  before  the  public,  and  enable 
him  to  take  rank  among  the  first  lawyers  of  his  day.  His  time 
was  now  divided  only  between  his  profession  and  his  beautiful 
home  at  Richmond  Hill.  Indeed,  his  beloved  wife,  his  idol  of 
a  daughter,  and  his  many  friends,  now  engross  a  no  small  share 
of  his  thoughts.  No  man  seemed  to  cherish  warmer  domestic 
attachments,  to  be  more  devotedly,  fondly  attached  to  his 
family  than  Aaron  Burr.  "  The  letters  that  passed  between 
himself  and  wife,  after  they  had  been  several  years  married, 
read  like  the  passionate  outpouring  of  Italian  lovers  in  the 
first  month  of  their  betrothal."  But  in  an  especial  manner 
was  he  devotedly  fond  of  his  daughter.  However  lost  he  might 
have  become  in  his  subsequent  life,  to  all  that  was  .loyal  or 
holy  ;  ''however  poor,  bereaved,  contemned  he  may  have  been, 
with  the  penalties  of  debt  and  treason  hanging  over  his  head, 
and  himself  an  outlaw  and  fugitive  in  the  earth,  one  holy,  loyal 
sentiment  lingered  in  his  perverted  soul ;  love  for  the  fair, 
gifted,  gentle  being  who  called  him  father.  In  his  later  life 
the  only  disinterested  sympathy  his  letters  breathe  is  for  her. 
Indeed,  the  feeling  and  sense  of  duty  which  they  manifest, 
off'er  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  parallel  record  of  a  life  of 
unprincipled  schemes  and  heartless  amours."  Tradition  says 
that  this  daughter  was  once  complaining  because  she  was  not 
as  pretty  as  some  others.  He  reproved  her  gently,  thus:  "My 
daughter,  would  you  become  more  beautiful?  Seek,  then,  sweet- 
ness of  temper,  a  tender,  loving  heart;  let  thus  a  beautiful  spirit 
inform  those  features,  and  you  will  possess  a  beauty  the  power 
of  which  is  infinitely  beyond  that  which  you  now  covet."     She 
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afterward  became  not  only  a  cultivated  and  accomplished  lady 
in  the  fashionable  sense,  but  a  woman  of  true  refinement,  pos- 
sessing many  and  rare  virtues,  and  beauty  besides.  Yet  how 
deep  is  our  regret,  that  in  teaching  his  gifted  child  so  much, 
he  yet  taught  her  so  little.  Upon  the  loss  of  her  son,  she  writes 
to  her  father  thus :  "  Whichever  way  I  turn  is  anguish ;  I  think 
even  Omnipotence  could  give  me  no  equivalent  for  my  hoy — no, 
none,  none!"  Alas  that  she  had  never  been  pointed  to  a  God 
in  whom  she  might  have  put  her  trust !  Then  might  she  have 
counted  all  her  earthly  losses  gain.  Indeed,  Aaron  Burr's 
affection  for  his  daughter  was  the  great  redeeming  fact  of  his 
career  and  character.  For  her  it  was  he  seemed  to  live.  In 
her  were  centred  all  his  thoughts  and  hopes.  And  the  very 
last  thing  which,  upon  his  death-bed,  he  surrendered  up,  was 
the  portrait  of  his  dear  Theodosia.     But  to  return  : — 

"  During  these  early  years  there  was  not  a  spot  upon  the  bright- 
ness of  his  good  name.  A  rising  lawyer,  dev^oted  to  business,  avoid- 
ing politics,  haj)py  at  home,  honoured  abroad,  welcome  in  the  most 
refined  and  elevated  circles,  and  shining  in  them  with  all  the  lustre 
of  a  striking  person,  graceful  manners,  and  a  p6lished  wit,  who  would 
have  predicted  for  him  anything  but  a  career  of  still  increasing  bril- 
liancy, a  whole  lifetime  of  honourable  exertion,  and  a  name  that 
would  have  been  distinction  to  all  who  bore  or  should  inherit  it." 

Colonel  Burr,  however,  was  at  length  induced  to  enter  pub- 
lic life  ;  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  by  the 
Whigs,  in  the  spring  of  1784 ;  was  a  member  during  two  ses- 
sions, taking,  on  all  great  questions,  an  active  and  decided 
part.  He  distinguished  himself  first,  by  advocating  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  adding  an  amendment,  which  was  lost,  that 
slavery  should  be  entirely  abolished  after  a  day  specified. 
Secondly,  and  particularly,  did  he  bring  himself  into  notice, 
and  establish  his  reputation  for  firmness,  sagacity  and  discri- 
mination, by  his  unsuccessful  opposition  to  the  so-called  "Me- 
chanics'Bill/'  which  was  afterward  pronounced  unconstitutional 
on  the  same  grounds  upon  which  Burr  had  based  his  objections. 
So  great  was  Governor  Clinton's  confidence  in  his  wisdom  and 
integrity,  that,  though  politically  opposed  to  him,  he  appointed 
him  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  which  office  Colonel  Burr 
accepted  in  September  1789.  While  serving  in  this  capacity, 
he  reared  forhimselfalastingmonument  of  his  patience,  juridi- 
cal wisdom,  and  skill,  by  his  masterly  report  as  chairman  of  a 
board  of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  legislature  to  exa- 
mine the  various  claims  held  against  the  state  for  services 
rendered,  or  injuries  sustained,  during  the  Revolution.  Though 
the  task  was  one  of  great  delicacy,  and  surrounded  by  incalcul- 
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able  difficulties,  yet  in  so  masterly  and  exhaustive  a  manner 
did  he  accomplish  it,  that  the  report  met  with  no  opposition 
whatever,  and  formed  the  basis  thereafter  of  all  settlements 
with  public  creditors  on  account  of  the  war. 

On  the  19th  of  January,  Colonel  Burr  was  appointed  a 
senator  of  the  United  States.  Until  about  this  time  he  was 
little  known  as  a  partisan  politician  ;  now  he  seems  to  have 
committed  himself  fully  to  the  troublous  element  of  politics  ; 
a  step  which  his  biographers  regards  as  "  the  spring  of  all  his 
woes" — the  great  mistake  of  his  life.  In  Congress  Burr  fully 
sustained  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  great  force  of  character, 
firmness,  industry,  and  sagacity.  The  Journals  of  the  Senate 
afford  ample  evidence  that  he  was  an  industrious  and  efficient 
member  of  that  body.  It  is  true  that  he  felt  called  upon,  upon 
every  favourable  opportunity,  to  stigmatise  Washington's  doc- 
trine of  non-intervention — the  doctrine  of  the  administration 
= — as  "cold  and  repulsive  neutrality."  But  this  only  shews 
that  he  was  afflicted  with  some  of  the  "  fast"  notions  enter- 
tained and  advocated  occasionally  by  legislators  of  a  later  day. 
In  1792  Governor  Clinton  nominated  him  as  a  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  thus,  in  the  short  space  of 
three  years,  he  was  advanced  from  a  private  station  to  a  seat 
in  the  national  councils,  and  to  the  highest  honour  of  the  bar, 
and  very  soon  after  to  a  competition  with  Washington,  Adams, 
Jefferson,  and  Clinton,  for  the  presidency  itself.  This  point  he 
reached  when  he  was  but  thirty-six  years  of  age,  and  that  with- 
out having  originated  or  being  the  exponent  of  any  particular 
political  idea  or  measure  ;  without,  indeed,  being  fully  com- 
mitted to  either  of  the  two  leading  parties. 

Wherein  lay  the  cause  of  Colonel  Burr's  sudden  elevation 
and  advancement,  and  that  over  the  head  of  longer  tried  and 
more  experienced  politicians,  in  a  State  where  the  leading 
families  had  for  a  century  nearly  monopolised  the  offices  of 
honour  and  emolument,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  determine; 
indeed  it  was  as  much  an  enigma  to  his  cotemporaries  as  to 
more  recent  writers  of  political  history.  Some  thought  it  was 
owing  to  the  prestige  of  his  father  and  grandfathers'  names, 
among  whom  was  John  Adams  ;  others,  like  Hamilton,  attri- 
buted it  to  his  unequalled  wire-pulling  ;  some  thought  it  was 
his  military  reputation  ;  others  called  it  luck.  His  own  circle 
of  friends  of  course  regarded  his  elevation  as  the  legitimate  re- 
sult of  a  superiority  to  most  of  his  rivals,  in  knowledge,  culture, 
and  talents.  Doubtless  all  these  were  causes  of  his  success. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  we  think  the  fact  of 
his  success  deserving  of  consideration,  especially  as  it  demon- 
strates the  confidence  which  the  democracy  thus  far  reposed 
in  him.    Another  transaction,  which  occurred  during  his  sena- 
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torial  career,  also  clearly  demonstrates  this.  Colonel  Burr 
was  recommended  by  the  Senate  to  Washington,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  Morris,  who,  on  account  of  his  monarchical  views  and 
opposition  to  the  revolution  then  in  progress  there,  had  be- 
come extremely  odious  to  the  people,  as  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  French  Republic.  To  Madison  and  Monroe, 
who  were  delegated  by  the  Senate  to  confer  with  the  Presi- 
dent, he  replied  that  he  made  it  a  rule  of  life  never  to  recom- 
mend or  nominate  any  person  for  a  high  and  responsible 
station  in  whose  integrity  he  had  no  confidence ;  that  wanting 
that  confidence  in  Colonel  Burr,  he  could  not  nominate  him. 
So  great,  however,  was  the  confidence  of  the  Senate,  not  only 
in  his  capacity,  but  in  his  integrity,  that  they  remonstrated 
with  the  President.  He,  however,  remained  inflexible.  Mon- 
roe was  nominated  in  his  stead.  Colonel  Burr  did  not  accept 
the  appointment  tendered  him  by  Governor  Clinton,  as  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  His  term  of  office  as  senator  expired 
March  4.  1797.  In  1798  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Assembly 
from  the  city  and  county  of  New  York.  It  was  in  this  year, 
a  year  marked  by  more  political  virulence  than  any  other  since 
the  independence  of  the  country,  that  the  foundations  were  laid 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  Federal  power  in  the  United  States. 
To  this  end,  and  thus  to  the  first  triumph  of  his  party,  no  man, 
perhaps,  contributed  more  than  Aaron  Burr.  It  was  he  who 
taught  the  democracy  how  to  conquer.  It  is  true  that  it 
devolved  upon  Thomas  Jefferson  to  furnish  the  ideas;  yet 
it  was  extremely  doubtful  whether  those  ideas  would  soon 
have  been  realised  in  our  government,  and  been  carried  to  their 
practical  results,  had  it  not  been  for  the  tactics  of  Aaron  Burr. 
A  new  president  was  to  be  elected.  The  prospect  was  gloomy; 
all  places  of  high  trust  and  positions  of  influence  were  under 
the  patronage  of  the  administration.  Many  of  the  city  banks, 
it  was  said,  were  influenced  in  their  discounts  by  party  con- 
siderations. It  was  evident,  however,  that  as  went  the  State 
of  New  York,  so  would  be  decided  the  contest  through  the 
whole  Union  ;  and  as  the  city  of  New  York  decided,  so  would 
the  State.  Colonel  Burr  therefore  set  himself  desperately 
about  maturing  his  plans  and  perfecting  his  organisations  so 
as  to  secure  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  successful.  Al- 
though in  1 799  the  Federal  party  as  usual  had  been  triumphant, 
the  year  following  returned  a  Democratic  Legislature.  The  star 
of  the  Federal  party,-  which  from  the  foundation  of  the  govern- 
ment had  been  in  the  ascendant,  had  now  set  for  ever.  Presi- 
dential electors  of  the  Democratic  party  were  appointed.  Burr's 
services  were  appreciated  by  the  democracy.  He  was  appointed 
on  the  ticket  with  Mr  Jeff'erson,  for  the  offices  of  president  and 
vice-president  of  the  United  States.  By  the  Constitution,  as  it 
VOL.  VIII. — NO.  XXIX.  M  nx 
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was  originally  adopted,  the  person  who  had  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes,  if  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  given,  was 
president,  and  the  person  having  the  next  highest  number 
was  vice-president.  When  tlie  ballots  were  examined,  it  was 
ascertained  that  Mr  Jefferson  and  Mr  Burr  were  the  two 
highest  candidates,  and  that  their  votes  were  equal.  So  near 
came  Aaron  Burr  to  being  the  chief  executive  of  the  United 
States.  The  House  of  Representatives,  after  a  contest  pro- 
ducing the  most  implacable  and  bitter  animosities,  decided  in 
favour  of  Jefferson.  Mr  Jefferson  was  therefore  declared  presi- 
dent, and  Aaron  Burr  vice-president  elect  of  the  United  States. 
Although  it  was  painfully  evident  that  Jefferson  cherished 
a  mortal  dislike  for  Burr,  and  subsequently  J  eft  no  stone  un- 
turned to  blast  his  reputation  and  ruin  his  prospects,  arising 
doubtless  from  the  above  named  contest  for  the  presidency, 
yet  it  is  equally  apparent  that  Thomas  Jefferson  could  never 
have  taken  that  distinguished  seat  but  for  the  eminent  ser- 
vices, the  indefatigable  labours  of  Colonel  Aaron  Burr.  "  This 
presidential  contest,  also,''  says  Mr  Davis,  "afforded  the  enemie? 
of  Colonel  Burr  an  opportunity  to  lay  deep  and  broad  a  founda- 
tion from  which  to  assail  him  with  the  battering-rams  of  de- 
traction, falsehood,  and  calumny  ;  and  from  that  day,  until  he 
was  driven  into  exile  from  the  land  of  his  fathers,  he  was 
pursued  with  an  intolerance  as  relentless  as  the  grave.  At 
the  height  of  his  popularity,  influence,  and  glory  in  1801,  we 
find  him,  as  the  consequence  of  this  intolerance  and  persecu- 
tion, before  the  close  of  1804,  suspected,  contemned,  derided, 
prostrated  ;  and  all,"  adds  Mr  Davis,  "  without  any  wrong  act 
on  the  part  of  the  vice-president."  That  he  was  basely,  cruelly 
belied  and  traduced  ;  accused  falsely  of  intriguing  and  bar- 
gaining with  the  opposite  party  to  promote  his  own  election, 
there  probably  can  be  but  little  doubt.  But  does  not  the  very 
fact  that  he  was  thus  confidently  assailed,  and  persistently 
followed  up  with  detraction  and  calumny,  indicate  that  his 
enemies  were  aware  that  there  was  some  fatal  defect  in  his 
character,  and  that  therefore  his  reputation  could  be  easily 
undermined  and  destroyed  ?  Does  not  the  fact  that  he  was 
so  easily  sacrificed,  clearly  shew  that  his  hold  upon  the  confi- 
dence and  the  affections  of  the  people  was  slender  and  pre- 
carious ;  that  he  really  never  had  any  place  in  their  heart ; 
that,  though  indeed  he  might  have  committed  no  overt  wrong 
act,  yet  there  must  have  been  something  "rotten  in  Denmark  V 
Though  we  by  no  means  deem  Aaron  Burr,  politically  speaking, 
to  have  been  altogether  the  dark,  dangerous,  and  dishonest 
man  he  impressed  others  as  being,  and  which  his  enemies  suc- 
ceeded but  too  well  in  making  him  out,  yet  there  must  have 
been  in  him  an  element,  a  basis  of  the  unscrupulous,  without 
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which  the  slanders  of  his  adversaries  could  never  have  taken 
effect.  Perhaps  the  secret  of  his  fall  was,  that  as  a  politician 
he  never  had  any  real  basis,  such  as  great  ideas,  strong  con^ 
victions,  important  original  measures,  a  grand  policy ;  in 
short,  as  Honour  was  his  only  god,  so  it  was  but  too  apparent 
that  rather  for  personal  reasons  than  any  great  desire  to  pro- 
mote the  public  weal,  it  was  that  he  had  turned  politician. 
Resting  upon  such  a  sandy  foundation,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  his  peculiar  gifts  were  not  of  a  nature  to 
charm  the  multitude,  it  ceases  to  be  so  much  a  wonder  that 
he  Avas  so  easily  prostrated. 

The  animosities,  then,  to  which  this  presidential  contest 
gave  rise,  seem  to  have  fixed  the  destiny  of  Burr.  From  this 
period  his  direction  is  downward. 

It  was  during  his  term  of  vice-presidency  that  his  famous 
duel  with  General  Alexander  Hamilton  was  fought.  Briefly 
let  us  state  some  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  that 
melancholy  affair.  Hamilton  and  Burr  were  among  the 
most  notable  men  of  their  day,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
rather  the  exponents  of  their  respective  parties.  Hamilton 
was  a  violent,  headstrong  partisan,  yet  the  basis  of  his  cha- 
racter was  noble  and  disinterested  ;  no  man  more  honourable 
in  his  feelings  than  he  ;  none  more  generous  or  more  kind. 
Burr,  on  the  other  hand,  ever  scrupulous  with  regard  to  in- 
fringing the  rights  of  others,  was  heartless  in  the  matter  of 
demanding  satisfaction  when  any  unfortunately  trespassed 
upon  his  own.  That  Hamilton  was  in  the  habit  of  pursuing 
Burr  with  denunciation  and  abuse,  none  who  know  the  former 
as  the  partisan  politician  will  for  a  moment  doubt.  Hamilton 
himself  admits  that  he  had  said  things  which  bore  hard  upon 
both  his  public  and  private  life.  During  the  campaign  for 
the  election  of  governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1804,  in 
which  Burr  was  sustained  by  a  wing  of  the  Democratic  party 
as  a  candidate  for  that  office,  a  slander  was  perpetrated  under 
the  sanction  and  cover  of  General  Hamilton's  name,  which 
seems  to  have  stung  Burr  to  the  quick.  Burning  under  a 
sense  of  his  wrongs,  he  demanded  of  Hamilton  an  unqualified 
acknowledgment  or  denial  of  the  use  of  any  expressions  which 
would  warrant  the  assertions  that  had  been  publicly  made  by 
his  friends.  Hamilton,  for  obvious  reasons,  was  not  prepared 
to  do  either.  If  Colonel  Burr  would  specify  the  particular 
offensive  epithet  which  he  was  reported  to  have  used,  he 
would  make  all  due  explanations.  But  Colonel  Burr  would 
accept  nothing  less  than  a  general  disavowal  of  any  intention 
on  his  part  in  his  various  conversations  to  convey  any  im- 
pression derogatory  to  his  honour.  Hamilton,  while  of  course 
he  could  make  no  such  general  disavowal,  felt  himself  debarred 
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from  making  even  those  general  concessions  which  he  might 
otherwise  have  made,  by  the  cold  and  peremptory  manner  in 
which  he  was  addressed.  A  challenge  was  the  result.  On 
Wednesday,  July  12,  at  seven  o'clock  a.m.,  the  parties  met  at 
Wehawken,  on  the  Jersey  shore.  General  Hamilton  fell 
mortally  wounded  at  the  first  fire,  was  conveyed  home  in 
a  dying  condition,  and  expired  the  next  day  about  two 
o'clock. 

That  which  gives  this  transaction  on  Colonel  Burr's  part 
quite  all  the  atrocity  of  murder,  is  the  coolness  and  deliberate 
determination,  the  stern  heartlessness  with  which  he  pursued 
his  victim.  He  no  doubt  had  his  provocations  ;  felt  that  he 
had  ;  but  while  we  do  not  yet  believe  them  sufficient,  or  of  a 
nature  to  justify,  according  to  the  world's  own  "  code,"  the 
challenge,  or  withdraw  from  that  transaction  the  charge  of 
murder,  yet  even  had  they  been,  he,  by  his  apparently  heartless 
and  revengeful  conduct,  has  for  ever  forfeited  the  sympathies 
of  his  fellows.  Yet  was  this  duel  even  more  fatal  to  himself 
than  to  the  dead.  From  that  hour  forth  he  wandered  a  fugi- 
tive and  outlaw  in  the  earth.  In  short,  the  fate  of  both 
these  men  affords  a  melancholy  example  of  the  folly  and  sin 
of  sacrificing  principle  to  false  notions  of  honour,  of  sub- 
stituting pride  for  honesty,  and  regarding  the  speech  of  people 
rather  than  the  unequivocal  commands  of  God.  This  duel, 
however,  was  not  altogether  without  its  beneficial  effects. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  served  to  rouse  the  mind 
of  the  free  states  to  a  sense  of  the  execrableness  of  the  prac- 
tice of  duelling,  and  rendering  it  for  ever  thereafter  entirely 
odious. 

Colonel  Burr,  much  to  his  surprise,  finding  that  the  disastrous 
results  of  his  meeting  with  Hamilton  had  stirred  upsuch  a  storm 
of  popular  indignation  against  him  as  to  render  it  quite  imprac- 
ticable to  remain  at  home,  escaped  to  the  Southern  States,  where 
he  remained  until  the  next  session  of  Congress,  when  he  again 
appeared  in  Washington  to  resume  his  duties  as  president  of 
the  Senate.  The  last  act  of  importance  performed  by  Colonel 
Burr  in  this  capacity  was  to  preside  in  the  case  of  Judge 
Samuel  Chase,  who  was  impeached  before  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors.  Here 
Colonel  Burr  evinced  all  his  accustomed  promptitude,  energy, 
and  dignity.  His  impartiality  and  fairness  won  for  him  the 
applause  of  his  opponents  as  well  as  friends.  It  was  said  of 
him,  indeed,  that  "  he  conducted  with  the  dignity  and  im- 
partiality of  an  angel,  but  with  the  rigour  of  a  devil." 

On  the  4th  of  March  1805,  his  term  of  office  expired,  and 
he  retired  for  ever  from  public  life.  On  the  2d  he  took  his 
leave  of  the  Senate.     "It  had  been  for  some  days  upon  my 
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mind,"  he  says,  "  to  say  something  upon  that  occasion,  but  had 
nothing  prepared."  His  address,  however,  was  one  of  great 
power,  and  produced  an  unexpected  and  profound  sensation. 
The  whole  Senate,  embracing  of  course  many  bitter  political 
enemies,  were  in  tears,  and  so  unmanned,  it  is  said,  that  it  was 
some  time  before  they  sufficiently  recovered  themselves  to  come 
to  order  and  elect  a  president  pro  tern.  In  the  conclusion  of 
this  address  occur  these  memorable  words  :  "  This  house  is  a 
sanctuary — a  citadel  of  law,  of  order,  of  liberty — and  it  is  here, 
it  is  here,  in  this  exalted  refuge,  here,  if  anywhere,  will  re- 
sistance be  made  to  the  storms  of  political  phrensy  and  the 
silent  arts  of  corruption  ;  and  if  the  Constitution  be  ever 
destined  to  perish  by  the  sacrilegious  hands  of  the  demagogue 
or  usurper,  which  God  avert,  its  expiring  agonies  will  be  wit- 
nessed on  this  floor." 

The  last  passage  in  the  life  of  Colonel  Burr,  of  any  particu- 
lar public  interest,  is  that  of  his  apprehension  and  trial  for 
treason.  For  several  years  previous  to  1805,  Burr  had  enter- 
tained the  project  as  entirely  feasible  and  practicable,  of  revo- 
lutionising Mexico.  At  that  time,  1805,  it  was  generally 
thought  that  a  war  with  Spain  was  inevitable.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  that  war,  Burr  began  making  preparations  for  an  ex- 
pedition into  Mexico,  with  a  view  of  inducing  the  people  of 
that  province  to  improve  that  opportunity  aftbrded  them  of 
throwing  off  the  yoke,  and  declaring  themselves  independent 
of  the  mother  country.  But,  in  no  case  such  war  should  be 
declared,  it  was  his  design  to  settle  upon  a  tract  of  land  which 
he  had  purchased,  lying  in  the  then  Mississippi  Territory.  But 
hardly  had  Burr  commenced  active  operations,  before  rumours 
were  put  afloat  and  industriously  circulated  that  he  was 
raising  an  army  in  the  United  States  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  making  a  fillibustering  descent  upon  Mexico,  with  a 
view  of  wresting  it  from  Spain,  a  country  with  which  we  were 
then  at  peace.  Nor  did  these  rumours  stop  here.  It  was  soon 
whispered  that  he  had  hostile  intentions  against  the  United 
States,  contemplated  the  separation  of  the  whole  Mississippi 
Valley  from  the  general  government,  and  establishing  there  a 
new  realm  with  himself  at  the  head.  Strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, these  rumours,  so  utterly  without  foundation,  for  his 
whole  force  at  no  time  exceeded  one  hundred  and  twenty  men, 
immediately  struck  terror  to  every  heart.  Burr  seemed  for  a 
time  abandoned  by  his  most  confidential  and  devoted  friends. 
Even  his  son-in-law.  Governor  Alston,  of  South  Carolina, 
dared  hardly  to  communicate  with  him.  The  result  was. 
Colonel  Burr  was  at  once  arrested  as  a  traitor,  transported 
from  Mississippi  to  Richmond,  and,  after  enduring  outrages 
and  cruelty  almost  beyond  description,  was  brought  to  trial 
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before  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  Judge  Marshall 
presiding.  After  a  long  and  tedious  trial,  in  which  all  the 
influences,  instrumentalities,  and  means  that  executive  power 
and  patronage  could  control,  that  legal  skill  could  invent 
or  eloquence  summon,  were  employed  to  secure  his  con- 
viction, he  was  acquitted — acquitted  not  through  any  clem- 
ency or  partiality  of  his  judges,  but  because  his  own  acuteness 
as  a  lawyer,  and  the  adroitness  with  which  he  managed  his 
defence,  enabled  him  not  only  to  establish  incontestably  his 
own  innocence,  but  to  thwart  the  foul  designs  of  those  who 
clamoured  for  his  blood. 

Not  long  before  Burr's  death,  he  was  asked  if  he  ever  seri- 
ously designed  the  separation  of  the  Union,  He  replied  with 
indignation,  "  that  he  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  taking 
possession  of  the  moon,  and  informing  his  friends  that  he  in- 
tended dividing  it  up  between  them."  While  Texas,  aided  by 
thousands  of  American  citizens,  was  struggling  for  her  inde- 
pendence, he  used  to  say  :  "  Alas,  I  was  thirty  years  too  soon. 
What  was  treason  in  me  thirty  years  ago  is  patriotism  now." 
This  illustrates  what  was  probably  his  true  political  character. 
He  was  a  fillibusterer. 

The  remainder  of  Colonel  Burr's  strangely  eventful  history 
is  soon  told.  Conceiving  that,  in  view  of  the  personal  and  poli- 
tical rancour  which  the  death  of  General  Hamilton  and  vari- 
ous other  causes  had  excited  against  him,  a  temporary  ab- 
sence was  desirable,  after  taking  every  precaution  to  keep  his 
movements  a  profound  secret,  he  sailed  from  New  York  on  the 
7th  of  June  for  England.  "  Like  a  criminal  he  fled  from  the 
country  which  had  once  delighted  to  honour  him — from  a  city 
in  whose  counsels  his  voice  had  been  potential,  and  of  whose 
society  he  had  been  esteemed  an  ornament."  Rumour,  how- 
ever, "  with  her  thousand  tongues,"  had  preceded  him.  The 
English  Government  distrusted  him.  After  a  few  pleasant 
months,  therefore,  spent  with  his  favourite  master  in  social 
and  political  science,  Bentham,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  the 
continent,  and  finally  took  his  way  to  Paris.  After  experi- 
encing there  a  varied  fortune,  often  sunk  in  poverty  and  dis- 
tress, during  five  years,  insulted  by  both  American  officials 
and  French,  Napoleon,  then  at  the  height  of  his  power  and 
glory,  giving  no  heed  to  his  petitions  for  passports  and  protec- 
tion, although  his  brother  Joseph,  now  just  placed  upon  the 
Spanish  throne,  in  years  agone,  when  an  exile  and  fugitive  in 
his  turn  from  his  native  land,  had  been  an  old  guest  at  Rich- 
mond Hill,  he  finally  secured  the  necessary  papers  and  recom- 
mendations to  secure  him  a  passage  home,  and  arrived  in 
Boston,  June  1812. 
What  a  comment  this  upon  the  instability,  the  uncertainty  of 
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human  affairs  !  Here  was  the  ex-vice-president  of  the  United 
States  reduced  so  low  as  to  barely  eke  out  a  scanty  subsistence 
in  a  foreign  capital,  and  beg  for  the  paltriest  of  favours  from 
insolent  and  purse-proud  officials.  So  true  is  it,  as  Juvenal 
says : — 

Turba  Remi  sequitur  fortunam,  ut  scraper,  et  odit 
Damnatos. 

Immediately  upon  his  return  from  Europe,  or  as  soon  after 
as  relentless  creditors  would  let  him,  he  opened  an  office,  and 
commenced  again  the  practice  of  law  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  distinguished  reputation  with  which  he  retired  from  the 
bar  in  1801  secured  for  him  at  once  an  extensive  and  lucrative 
practice.     In  this  pursuit  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days. 

His  wife  having  now  been  long  dead,  and  despairing  of  ever 
living  to  redeem  the  glory  he  had  lost,  his  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions more  than  ever  centre  in  his  daughter  and  her  son, 
Aaron  Burr  Alston.  These  were  all  he  had  left  in  the  wide 
world  to  love  or  live  for.  Judge,  then,  of  the  sorrow  that 
must  have  pierced  his  soul,  as  he  learned,  by  almost  the  first 
mail  after  his  return  from  Europe,  that  that  fair-haired,  intel- 
lectual boy,  for  whom  he  had  felt  such  constant  and  increasing 
anxiety,  to  whom  he  was  looking  to  redeem  all  his  own  glory 
and  transmit  down  the  mingled  blood  of  Alston  and  Burr,  was 
indeed  dead !  Desolating  in  its  effects  as  was  this  blow,  it 
was,  alas,  to  be  soon  foUoAved  by  another,  if  possible,  still  more 
so.  Partly  with  a  view  of  counteracting  the  effects  of  her 
own  deep-settled  grief  and  a  disease  which  was  fast  wasting 
her  away,  and  partially  to  afford  her  father  some  consolation 
under  their  mutual  bereavement,  Mrs  Alston  left  her  southern 
home,  by  ship,  about  the  1st  of  January,  1813,  on  this  journey. 
As  if  to  complete  for  the  old  man  the  tragic  antithesis  of  des- 
tiny, this  beloved  and  gifted  daughter,  she  who  had  shed  such 
an  angelic  ray  upon  his  dark  career,  was  never  heard  of 
more.  '^  The  agonies  of  suspense  now  endured  by  the  husband 
and  father,  how  eager  letters  were  written  by  each  to  tell  the 
other  she  had  not  yet  arrived,  the  weary  waiting  for  the  mail, 
the  daily  hope  and  daily  despair,"  can  of  course  be  neither 
imagined  nor  described.  Gradually  a  fixed  and  settled  gloom 
overshadowed  the  husband's  mind,  and  when  at  length  the  crush- 
ing but  inexorable  conviction  could  be  no  longer  resisted  that 
his  beloved  Theodosia  too,  as  well  as  his  son,  had  passed  from 
his  arms  and  sight  for  ever,  that  his  beloved  wife  had  probably 
found  her  final  resting-place  in  the  coral  caves  of  old  ocean, 
he  drooped  and  died,  the  victim  of  a  "  weight  of  woe  "  which 
time  could  neither  subdue  nor  change.  But  Aaron  Burr  still 
lived.  Though  bolt  after  bolt  in  rapid  succession  from  the 
skies  had  scathed  and  desolated  him,  he  yet  stood  alone — 
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majestic  in  his  loneliness,  sublime  in  his  desolation.  Severed 
now  indeed  he  was  from  the  human  race,  without  a  single  ob- 
ject in  earth  or  heaven  to  place  his  hopes  upon,  yet  he  mur- 
mured not,  but  sternly,  calmly  continued  to  walk  the  earth, 
until  his  head  was  blanched  with  the  snows  of  fourscore 
winters.  Never  very  social  in  his  habits,  he  became  less  and 
less  so  as  years  wore  on.  Though  not-  morose  in  his  disposi- 
tion, he  yet  felt  no  sympathy  with  the  living  world  about  him, 
asked  for  none. 

"  He  goes  to  the  river  side, 

Nor  hook  nor  line  hath  he, 
He  stands  in  the  meadows  wide, 

Nor  gun  nor  scythe  to  see. 
With  none  has  he  to  do. 

And  none  to  seek  him, 
Nor  men  below, 

Nor  spirits  dim ;" 

but  in  fearful,  yet  uncomplaining  wretchedness,  stands  to  ex- 
piate his  folly  and  his  sin,  conscious  that  "  the  thorns  he's 
reaping,  though  they  tear  him,  and  he  bleeds,  are  of  the  tree 
he  planted."  He  reminds  us  of  the  naked  grandeur  of  the 
stripped  winter  oak,  torn,  perhaps,  by  lightning  and  tempest, 
yet  bearing  proudly  up  against  the  sky,  solitary,  desolate. 
Aaron  Burr  died  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age,  September 
14.  1836,  and  was  "  gathered  to  his  fathers.''  He  was  buried 
according  to  his  request,  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  feet  of  his 
father  and  grandfather,  in  the  college  burial-place  at  Princeton, 
with  the  honours  of  war,  and  was  followed  to  his  last  home 
by  the  professors  and  students  of  the  college,  together  with 
several  of  the  clergy  and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens  and 
friends. 

Courage  and  fortitude  were  the  darling  virtues  of  Colonel 
Burr.  He  was  a  man  of  imperturbable  coolness,  self-posses- 
sion, and  presence  of  mind.  He  never  suffered  himself  to  be 
affected  by  sudden  change  of  fortune  for  weal  or  woe,  but  cul- 
tivated both  in  himself  and  others  a  soldierly  hardness  of 
character.  He  was  a  remarkable  business  man.  He  has  been 
called,  from  his  irrepressible  activity,  *'  business  incarnate." 
Whatsoever  he  undertook  withal  he  had  a  remarkable  faculty 
of  bringing  to  pass.  In  his  diet  he  was  a  Spartan,  abstemious, 
temperate.  Colonel  Burr  was  generous  to  a  fault,  a  trait  of 
character  attested  by  the  liberal  distribution  of  his  own  private 
means  among  his  more  destitute  companions  in  arms  during 
the  war,  until  the  ample  patrimony  which  he  had  inherited 
was  quite  exhausted ;  by  the  crowd  of  beggars  that  always 
thronged  his  door  ;  by  the  fact  that  he  always  had  one  or 
more  indigent  young  men  or  women  with  him,  in  whose  edu- 
cation he  took  a  deep  interest,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
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of  whom,  perhaps,  was  the  late  Yanderlyn,  whose  **'  Landing  of 
Columbus,"  painted  for  one  of  the  panels  in  the  rotunda  at 
the  capitol  in  Washington,  attests  at  once  the  genius  of  the 
artist  and  the  generosity  of  his  benefactor.  Yet  his  generosity 
was  not  of  that  nobler  kind  allied  with  and  made  possible 
through  frugality.  He  freely  gave  away  that  with  which  he 
ought  to  have  paid  his  debts,  or  made  provision  against  the 
day  of  his  necessities.  Whatever  other  bad  qualities  Burr 
had,  and  they  were  many,  it  is  said  of  him  that  no  man  would 
go  further  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  another,  or  make 
greater  sacrifices  to  promote  the  interests  of  a  friend.  He  was, 
moreover,  passionately  fond  of  children,  and  mingled  often 
in  their  innocent  sports.  However  hard  his  lot,  he  never 
repined.  However  much  he  had  been  the  victim  of  injury 
and  injustice,  he  never  denounced  any  one. 

He  came  before  us  first  in  public  life  as  a  soldier.  As  such 
we  found  him  brave,  indefatigable,  sacrificing ;  as  an  officer, 
efficient,  sagacious,  prompt,  ranking  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
two  among  the  first.  It  is  true  that  he  seemed  to  be  actuated 
rather  by  a  love  of,  and  ambition  for,  military  glory,  than  an 
exalted  sentiment  of  patriotism  ;  yet  we  are  not  to  forget  that 
in  that  service  he  sacrificed  his  health  and  patrimony.  Though 
but  a  boy  in  appearance,  it  is  said  that  his  presence  among 
his  troops  was  a  sufficient  pledge  of  good  order,  and  if  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment,  almost  an  equal  pledge  of  victory.  He 
was  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  a  consummate  tactician,  and  inde- 
fatigable in  the  pursuance  of  this  plan.  To  what  heights  of 
distinction  he  might  have  attained,  had  not  his  health  iailed 
him,  we  can  only  conjecture.  Mr  Parton  says :  "  Had  his 
Mexican  expedition  succeeded,  I  think  he  had  it  in  him  to 
run  as  successful  a  career  in  Spanish  America  as  did  Napoleon 
in  Europe." 

As  a  lawyer  Colonel  Burr  cannot,  according  to  the  acute 
analysis  of  his  biographer,  claim  a  place  among  the  greatest  of 
his  profession.  Yet  as  a  lawyer  of  the  second  rank,  as  a  skilful 
practitioner,  rather  than  one  particular^  erudite  or  profound, 
he  thinks  his  equal  never  lived. 

As  a  speaker  he  was  colloquial  in  his  style,  dignified  and 
impressive  in  manner,  resembling,  says  Mr  Davis,  "  an  ele- 
vated tone  of  conversation,  by  which  a  man,  without  any  seem- 
ing effort,  pours  his  ideas  in  measured  and  beautiful  language 
into  the  minds  of  some  small  select  circle,  dislodging  all  they 
may  have  previously  entertained  upon  a  given  subject,  and  fix- 
ing his  own  there  by  a  magical  fascination,  which  when  he 
chose  he  could  make  almost  irresistible.  His  speeches  were 
usually  argumentative,  short,  and  pithy.  His  appeals,  whether 
to  judge  or  jury,  were  sententious  and  lucid.     No  flights  of 
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fancy,  no  parade  of  impassioned  sentences,  were  to  be  found 
in  them.  Never  vehement  or  declamatory,  he  was  always 
Conciliating  and  persuasive.  Whatever  he  had  to  say  he  spoke 
boldly,  and  plainly,  and  deliberately.  Too  dignified  ever  to 
be  a  trifler,  his  sarcasm  rarely  created  a  laugh,  but  told  power- 
fully upon  those  who  provoked  it.  It  is  not  a  little  strange, 
in  view  of  the  signal  success  which  always  attended  his  oratori- 
cal efforts,  that  he  should  feel,  as  he  has  been  frequently  heard 
to  express  himself,  that  he  was  no  orator,  having  never  spoken 
with  pleasure  or  even  self-satisfaction.  Indeed  he  seems  never 
to  have  been  proud  of  anything  save  his  military  career.  What 
he  achieved  in  law  or  politics  was  as  nothing  in  his  eyes  in 
comparison  with  his  deeds  as  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution. 
But  at  any  rate,  judging  from  results,  but  few  men  could  be 
called  more  eloquent.  Unfortunately  no  complete  or  authentic 
specimen  of  his  eloquence  has  ever  come  down  to  us. 

As  a  statesman,  less  philosophical  and  profound  than  Hamil- 
ton, far  less  comprehensive  and  general  in  his  views  than 
Jefferson,  he  was  yet  sagacious,  discriminating,  and  practical, 
possessing  withal  an  administrative  ability  rarely  equalled. 
He  belonged,  in  a  word,  to  that  class  of  men  whom  we  deno- 
minate shrewd,  sagacious  politicians,  rather  than  profound 
statesmen.  Originating  no  ideas  himself,  no  man  knew  better 
how  to  invent  the  necessary  tactics  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of 
another.  Jefferson  said  of  him  that,  "  he  was  a  great  man  in 
little  things,  but  really  a  small  one  in  great  ones."  One  of  the 
truest  remarks  Hamilton  ever  made  of  his  antagonist  was, 
"that  his  talents  were  better  adapted  to  a  particular  plot  than 
a  great  and  wise  drama." 

Colonel  Burr's  mind,  then,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a 
comprehensive  one,  but  rather  acute,  analytical,  and  dis- 
criminating, quick  to  conceive  things  in  detail,  but  not  cal- 
culated to  entertain  masses  of  ideas.  Distinguished  as  was 
Burr  as  a  polemic,  "  great  and  brilliant "  as  Mr  Parton 
thinks  he  would  have  become  as  an  instructor  of  youth,  we 
agree  with  Mr  Davis  in  thinking  that  his  peculiar  intellectual 
gifts,  together  with  his  courtly  and  fascinating  manners,  pre- 
eminently fitted  him  for  diplomacy.  While  it  is  altogether 
idle  and  vain  to  speculate  upon  what  he  might  have  become 
had  Washington  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  Madison, 
Monroe,  and  others,  and  appointed  him  minister  to  the 
French  Republic,  it  is  yet  not  only  possible,  but  quite  pro- 
bable, that,  standing  as  he  then  did  in  the  original  brightness 
of  his  character,  he  would  have  reflected  honour  upon  the 
country,  shed  new  lustre  on  his  own  name,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  a  destiny  widely  different  from  what  he  was. 
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The  morals  of  Colonel  Burr,  as  is  well  known,  were  most 
corrupt.  Believing  in  the  Bible,  he  yet  practically  discarded 
it  as  useless.  Disgusted  with  the  ascetic  features  of  Puritanism, 
reared  under  a  type  of  religion  that  did  not  engage  his  affections 
nor  satisfy  his  intellect,  he  seems  to  have  turned  his  back  upon 
the  faith  of  his  fathers  altogether  ;  with  the  rash  hand  of  im- 
patience to  have  thrown  away  the  sweet  with  the  bitter,  all 
the  wheat  with  the  chaff,  and  to  have  degenerated  into  an  un- 
natural example  of  Voltairian  scepticism  and  Chesterfieldian 
vanity  and  falseheartedness.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  career  we  find  no  trace  of  moral  principle.  He  never, 
apparently,  felt  any  compunction  of  conscience  for  whatever 
he  may  have  done  ;  yet,  in  justice  to  him,  let  it  be  said,  he 
was  no  foul-mouthed  scoffer  at  religion.  His  integrity  as  a 
politician  has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion.  As  destitute 
as  he  was  of  any  moral  principle,  as  exclusive,  exacting,  and 
subtle  as  was  his  selfishness,  we  yet  have  no  evidence  that  he 
ever  abandoned  his  convictions  for  a  price.  Though  his  path 
was  indeed  a  tortuous  one,  yet  it  was  not  therefore  necessarily 
one  of  perfidious  intrigue.  Though  his  ambition  was  without 
limit  or  restraint,  we  have  no  evidence  that  it  was  a  treason- 
able ambition.  Unscrupulous  as  he  was  in  the  use  of  means, 
it  would  yet  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  single  instance  in  his 
public  life  where  he  was  ever  disloyal. 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  Burr's  relations  with  women 
there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr  Davis  and  Mr 
Barton.  The  former  says  :  "  The  sacred  bonds  of  friendship 
were  unhesitatingly  violated  when  they  operated  as  barriers 
to  the  indulgence  of  his  passions."  And  such  has  ever  been 
the  prevailing  opinion.  But  Mr  Parton  assures  us,  on  the 
other  hand,  on  what  to  him  appears  good  authority,  that  Mr 
Burr  has  been  somewhat  belied  in  this  matter  ;  that  he  was 
far  from  being  the  tricky  Satanic  monster  of  prevailing  tradi- 
tion ;  that  he  was  no  debauchee  ;  that  he  gave  no  evidence  of 
a  love  for  any  of  the  grosser  forms  of  licentiousness.  He  assures 
us  that  he  was  "no  corrupter  of  virgin  innocence,  no  de- 
spoiler  of  honest  households,  no  betrayer  of  tender  confidences, 
but  only  a  man  of  gallantry,"'  who,  except  invited,  never  was 
guilty  of  carrying  an  intrigue  to  the  point  of  criminality, 
&c.  But  this  description,  after  all,  only  converts  him  into  the 
smooth,  smiling,  plausible  demon,  a  character  indeed  re- 
minding us  forcibly  of  Goethe's  Mephistopheles  in  Faust. 

Colonel  Burr  was  about  five  feet  six  inches  in  height.  He 
was  well  formed  and  erect  in  his  attitudes.  In  all  his  move- 
ments there  was  a  military  air.  Although  of  small  stature 
there  was  a  loftiness  of  mien  about  him  that  could  not  pass 
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unnoticed  by  a  stranger.  His  deportment  was  polished  and 
courtly.  His  features  were  regular,  and  generally  considered 
handsome.  His  eye  was  jet  black,  with  a  brilliancy  never 
surpassed,  while  his  whole  manner,  whether  performing  the 
appropriate  civilities  of  the  drawing-room,  or  furnishing  enter- 
tainment in  a  more  privately  social  way,  was  inconceivably 
fascinating.  Strange  that  a  man  whom  nature  formed  to 
move  in  so  exalted  a  sphere  of  usefulness,  should  ever  consent 
to  be  influenced,  much  less  actuated,  by  considerations  other 
than  such  as  ought  to  govern  an  honourable  mind  ;  nay,  con- 
descend to  wallow  in  the  quagmire  of  insatiate  and  unhallowed 
passion,  to  draggle  the  pinions  of  a  spirit  which  might  and 
ought  to  have  been  an  angel  of  light  to  the  world,  in  the 
cesspools  of  infamy  and  lust.  Yet  this  only  teaches  that 
important  lesson,  so  often  taught,  that  intellectual  strength  is 
no  defence  against  the  cruel  power  of  temptation,  no  guarantee 
of  dominion  over  ourselves.  Had  this  most  remarkable  man, 
created  manifestly  by  the  God  of  nature  to  put  forth  a  com- 
manding agency  in  human  affairs,  only  fashioned  his  character 
after  the  type  and  pattern  furnished  in  the  gospel;  had  he  but 
consented  to  have  been  guided  by  those  high  moral  considera- 
tions by  which  a  Milton,  a  Burke,  or  a  Washington  were  guided, 
and  upon  which  alone  can  be  predicated  success  ;  had  he,  in  a 
word,  but  consented  to  have  been  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Most 
High,  his  life,  instead  of  being  a  signal  and  unhappy  failure,  as 
now,  might  have  been  a  victorious  success.  His  name,  instead 
of  being  universally  held  up  to  execration  and  "  cast  out  as 
evil,"  might  have  been  gratefully  remembered  for  all  coming 
time ;  where  he  now  may  have  been  a  curse,  he  might  have 
been  the  instrument  of  vast  benedictions  to  millions.  But  his- 
career  now  looms  up  dark  in  the  history  of  the  past,  as  a  signal 
token  of  God's  eternal  displeasure  with  such  as,  though  re- 
sponsible for  a  mighty  influence  in  the  world,  dare  to  trifle 
with  it  by  living  "  without  God."  The  results  of  his  conduct 
verify  the  words  of  Young : — 

*'  Talents,  angel  bright, 
If  wanting  worth,  are  shining  instruments 
In  false  ambition's  hand,  to  finish  faults 
Illustrious,  and  give  infamy  renown  ; " 

and  in  his  own  experience  as  faithfully  verify  the  fearful  pre- 
dictions of  the  Psalmist  concerning  those  that  forget  God  : 
"  His  house  and  his  heart  shall  be  left  unto  him  desolate ;  his 
life  shall  be  smitten  down  to  the  ground,  and  he  made  to  dwell 
in  darkness  as  one  long  dead."  We  behold  in  him,  if  not  all 
that  Gilfillan  saw  in  his  ancient  prototype  in  Paradise  Lost, 
*'  the  clouded  ruins  of  a  God,"  at  least  the  wreck  of  all  that  is 
divine  in  man.     "He  lived,"  indeed,  as  Washington   Irving 
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said  of  King  Philip,  "a  wanderer  and  a  fugitive  in  his  native 
land,  and  went  down  at  last  like  a  lonely  bark,  foundering 
amid  darkness  and  tempest,  without  a  pitying  eye  to  weep  his 
fall,  or  a  friendly  hand  to  record  his  struggle." 


Art.  III. — The  Service  of  the  House  of  God,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  By  the  Rev.  William 
LiSTON,  Minister  of  Redgorton.  Edinburgh :  1858.  Pp. 
411.     12mo. 

Presbyterian  Liturgies,  with  specimeiis  of  Forms  of  Prayer  for 
Worship,  as  used  in  the  Gontinenta I  Reformed  an dAm erican 
Churches  :  with  the  Directory  for  the  Public  Worship  of 
God,  agreed  upon  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  West- 
minster: and  Forms  of  Prayer  for  Ordinary  and  Commu- 
nion Sabbaths,  and  for  other  Services  of  the  Church.  By  a 
Minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Edinburgh  :  1858. 
Pp.  120.     8vo. 

In  taking  a  survey  of  existing  churches,  it  is  curious  to  ob- 
serve how  far  their  maturity  and  strength  are  from  bearing 
any  uniform  proportion  to  their  age.  While  the  largest  divi- 
sion of  the  Christian  world  professes  to  have  come  down, 
almost  in  its  actual  condition,  from  the  time  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  "Orthodox  Oriental  Church"  lays  claim,  with  equal 
justice,  to  a  like  antiquity ;  while  the  Vaudois  place  them- 
selves as  high  upon  the  scale,  and  are  never  placed  by  others 
lower  than  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  while  all  the  re- 
formed national  churches  of  Europe — German,  Swiss,  Dutch, 
Danish,  Swedish,  Scotch,  and  English — owe  their  birth  to  the 
great  moral  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
Unitas  Fratrum  to  the  Hussite  movement  in  the  one  before  it ; 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  some  of  the  religious  bodies  now 
most  flourishing  and  wide-spread,  in  America  especially,  are 
still  comparatively  young,  and  several  of  the  most  robust  and 
thriving  not  yet  past  the  period  of  infancy.  The  Independents 
and  the  Baptists,  as  distinct  organisations,  reach  no  further 
back  than  the  seventeenth  century  ;  our  own  church  to  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  ;  Wesleyan  Methodism  to  its  first 
half,  and  American  Methodist  Episcopacy  to  its  middle  ;  while 
our  New-school  sister,  although  scarcely  out  of  her  teens,  is 
already  the  young  mother  of  at  least  one  hopeful  child ;  and 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
fruitful  of  the  same  great  family,  has  not  yet  seen  the  close  of 
its  sixteenth  year. 

This  last  allusion  vividly  recalls  that  interesting  juncture, 
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when  the  hearts  of  thousands,  even  in  this  country,  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  exciting  movements  which  preceded,  and  accom- 
panied, and  followed  the  Disruption  of  our  fathers'  church  in 
Scotland  ;  when  our  own  pages  were  for  some  time  filled  with 
news  and  arguments  respecting  it ;  and  when,  with  all  our 
cordial  sympathy  and  interest  in  that  most  majestic  exodus, 
we  could  not  but  lament  what  seemed  to  be  an  irreparable 
breach,  not  merely  in  external  bonds  and  organisations,  but  in 
spirit  and  affection,  between  these  two  rival  representatives 
of  that  united  body,  which  our  own  church  loves  to  call  its 
mother. 

We  rejoice  to  say  that  these  forebodings  have  been  mainly 
disappointed  ;  that  the  worst  divisions  of  a  later  date  have 
been  within  the  bosom  of  the  Free  Church,  although  such  as, 
we  sincerely  hope,  will  yet  be  overruled  to  her  increased  pros- 
perity and  active  usefulness ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge  or  ascertain  at  this  great  distance,  the  as- 
perity of  feeling  between  that  Church  and  the  one  from  which 
it  went  out,  has  been  gradually  softened  ;  and  although  the 
points  of  difference  remain  unaltered,  we  no  longer  hear  the 
charge  of  Judas-like  treachery,  and  utter  destitution  of  all 
godliness,  alleged  against  the  old  kirk,  and  we  do  hear  very 
gratifying  testimony  to  the  piety,  ability,  fidelity,  and  useful- 
ness of  some  among  its  ministers,  not  only  from  their  own 
communion,  but  from  the  two  great  Presbyterian  bodies  which 
have  sprung  up  by  its  side,  as  witnesses  against  it  and  co- 
workers with  it.  We  mean  of  course  the  Free  and  the  United 
Presbyterian  Churches,  out  of  both  which  we  have  heard  but 
one  voice  in  relation  to  the  merits  of  such  men  as  Caird, 
Macduff,  and  Macleod. 

Those  whom  we  have  just  named  are  already  favourably 
known  to  many  of  our  readers  as  religious  writers ;  but  the 
two  books  placed  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  the  latest 
which  have  reached  us  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  represent 
another  phase  of  its  religious  literature,  and  one  of  them  at  least 
is  symptomatic  of  a  movement  more  important  in  itself,  and 
far  more  interesting  here  than  either  of  the  books  themselves. 
To  what  is  thus  suggested  rather  than  expressed,  we  shall  ad- 
vert at  some  length,  after  a  brief  notice  of  the  volumes  now 
before  us. 

It  is  a  fact,  often  noted  upon  both  sides  of  the  controversy 
as  to  forms  of  prayer,  that  their  existence  does  not  really 
depend  upon  their  being  written,  but  that  even  in  the  absence 
of  liturgical  prescription,  the  devotional  performances  of  every 
church  assume  a  form  peculiar  to  itself,  if  not  in  individual 
expressions,  yet  in  general  tone  and  character,  indefinitely 
modified   of  course   by  personal   and   local   causes,  and  ex- 
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hibiting  a  sensible,  though  almost  indefinable  mutation,  cor- 
responding to  the  general  change  in  modes  of  thought  and 
forms  of  speech,  from  generation  to  generation,  and  from  age 
to  age. 

Of  no  church  is  this  more  true  than  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  in  no  religious  body  has  there  been,  from  the  begin- 
ning, a  more  settled  inclination  to  a  rigid  uniformity,  within 
much  wider  limits,  it  is  true,  and  with  a  far  more  Scriptural 
and  apostolic  liberty,  than  in  the  Church  of  England.  The 
tendency  of  which  we  speak  is  even  more  observable  in  some 
of  the  affiliated  churches,  both  in  Scotland  and  America,  for 
instance,  with  respect  to  Psalmody,  the  use  of  tables  at  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  especially  the  multiplied  and  solemn 
services  by  which  that  ordinance  is  introduced,  accompanied, 
and  followed.  But  the  uniformity  to  which  we  now  especially 
refer  is  that  belonging  to  the  ordinary  acts  of  worship,  and 
particularly  that  of  prayer.  It  is  an  interesting  study  to  ob- 
serve how  far  the  Presbyterian  worship  has  remained  un- 
changed for  ages,  and  throughout  the  worJd,  without  the  aid, 
and  with  a  positive  repudiation,  of  all  rubrics  and  obligatory 
forms.  Of  this  remarkable  phenomenon  all  travellers  are  sen- 
sible, who  visit  Scotland  for  the  first  time,  and  attend  upon 
its  worship,  as  established  both  by  law  and  custom  ;  and  who 
sometimes  have  expressed  the  wish  that  the  impression  could 
be  reproduced,  however  faintly,  on  the  minds  of  Presbyterian? 
at  home. 

This  end  may  be  promoted,  in  a  limited  degree,  by  such  a 
work  as  that  of  Mr  Liston,  which  was  written  for  the  kindred, 
although  very  different  purpose,  of  enabling  those  who  are  de- 
tained from  public  worship,  to  go  through  its  customary  forms 
in  private,  thus  affording  them,  as  far  as  possible,  the  same  ad- 
vantage that  belongs  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, who  have  all  the  prayers  of  that  church  in  a  single 
volume,  (Pref ,  p.  8).  The  only  difference,  and  that  a  vast 
one,  but  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  systems,  is  that  the 
Presbyterian  worshipper,  in  such  a  case,  can  only  have  a  speci- 
men or  specimens  of  what  he  hears  in  church,  and  those  de- 
pendent on  the  piety,  and  judgment,  and  devotional  experience 
of  the  writer  who  affords  them.  Still,  regarded  even  as  mere 
samples,  they  are  interesting,  both  as  proofs  of  the  essential 
uniformity  of  Presbyterian  worship,  and  as  indications  of  the 
differences  which  it  does  exhibit. 

It  is  only  from  a  prefatory  notice  to  this  volume  that  we 
learn  the  fact  of  its  being  a  republication  of  another,  which 
has  been  a  long  time  out  of  print,  and  in  great  demand,"  (p. 
15),  and  also  that  it  was  the  first  book  of  the  kind  prepared 
in  Scotland,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  small  work  pub- 
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lished  in  1802,  as  "The  Scotch  Minister's  Assistant,"  and 
again  in  1822,  as  "  The  Presbyterian  Minister's  Assistant/' 
after  the  death  of  its  reputed  author,the  late  Rev.Dr  Ross.  This 
adds  still  further  to  the  interest  of  the  volume,  as  a  specimen 
of  what  is  going  on  from  ISabbath  to  Sabbath  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  of  which  we  now  propose  to  give  our  readers 
a  condensed  account. 

The  author's  plan  is  to  exemplify  the  usual  service  in  the 
country  churches  during  the  winter  season,  when  the  two  dis- 
courses are  delivered  at  a  single  "  diet"  or  meeting  for  wor- 
ship ;  whereas  in  the  summer,  and  throughout  the  year  in 
large  towns,  the  two  services  are  separate,  as  among  our- 
selves. 

For  the  sake  of  some  variety  and  interchange,  the  author 
gives  a  service  for  three  Sabbaths,  perfectly  alike  as  to  the 
parts  and  order,  although  different  of  course  in  form  and  sub- 
stance. Under  each,  the  first  place  is  assigned  to  the  morning 
prayer,  which  in  all  three  cases — and  the  same  indeed  may  be 
affirmed  of  all  the  prayers  here  given — is  of  reasonable  length, 
devout  and  reverential,  and  distinguished  by  that  copious  use 
of  Scripture  phrases,  which  is  characteristic  of  all  genuine 
Scotch  prayers,  but  which  is  never  so  impressive  upon  paper  as 
when  uttered  viva  voce  and  ex  animo,  especially  when  void,  as 
in  the  present  case,  of  all  extraordinary  warmth  or  unction  in 
the  prayers  themselves. 

This  is  followed  by  a  "  lecture,"  or  expository  sermon  on  a 
passage  of  some  length,  (here  the  parable  of  the  virgins,  Matt. 
XXV.  1-13),  which  is  also  a  fixed  feature  of  the  Scottish  wor- 
ship, almost  rubrical  in  constancy  and  uniformity,  but  emi- 
nently useful  in  making  the  whole  service  Scriptural,  and  giv- 
ing to  the  people  their  extraordinary  knowledge  of  the  Bible, 
not  in  scraps  and  patches  merely,  but  in  its  original  connec- 
tion. As  our  purpose  is  rather  to  describe  the  service  than  to 
criticise  the  specimens  here  given,  we  shall  merely  say  of  this, 
and  of  the  other  sermons  in  the  volume,  that  they  are  correct 
in  style,  and  suited  to  be  practically  useful,  though  without 
pretensions  to  originality  or  eloquence,  or  even  that  experi- 
mental light  and  heat  which  may  accomplish  more  than  either. 
This  homiletical  deficiency,  however,  though  a  literary  blemish, 
really  enhances  the  value  of  the  work,  considered  not  as  a 
mere  personal  performance,  but  an  average  example  of  a  large 
and  most  important  class.  The  lecture  is  followed  by  the 
"  intermediate  prayer,"  so  called,  as  separating  the  discourses 
and  the  two  parts  of  the  double  service.  This  prayer,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  propounded  in  the  preface  (p.  9),  is  not, 
like  the  morning  prayer,  a  general  supplication,  but  has  refer- 
ence to  the  subject  of  the  preceding  lecture  or  discourse,  press- 
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ing  it  home,  in  the  form  of  a  direct  address  to  God,  on  the 
hearts  of  the  audience,  and  concluding  with  a  glance  at  the 
subject  to  be  treated  in  the  subsequent  sermon.  That  subject, 
on  the  first  of  the  three  Sabbaths,  is  the  omniscience  of  our 
Saviour,  as  a  proof  of  his  divine  commission  (John  i.  48,  49). 
The  "public  or  concluding  prayer,''  which  follows,  is  described 
by  the  author  as  containing  "  public  prayers  or  supplications 
for  public  blessings/'  (Pre?.,  p.  10).  This  completes  one  Sab- 
bath, and  the  other  two  presenting  only  different  examples  of 
precisely  the  same  service,  we  shall  merely  mention  that  the 
subjects  of  the  second  and  third  lectures  are  the  parable  of  the 
talents  (Matt.  xxv.  14-30),  and  our  Lord's  description  of  the 
judgment  (Matt.  xxv.  31-46),  the  three  thus  forming  a  con- 
tinued exposition  of  the  chapter.  The  subjects  of  the  second 
and  third  sermons  are  the  sempiternal  existence  of  Christ 
(Rev.  i.  18),  and  his  ascension  (Mark  xvi.  19).  This  choice  of 
subjects  shews  at  least  an  orthodox  belief  in  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  and  a  correct  appreciation  of  his  true  position  as  the 
centre  of  the  Christian  system. 

Having  thus  exemplified  the  ordinary  Sabbath  service,  Mr 
Liston  does  the  same  with  the  communion  service,  as  conducted 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  including,  in  addition  to  the 
day  of  actual  celebration,  what  is  called  the  "  Preparation 
Sabbath,"  and  the  "  Fast  Day,"  but  omitting  what  takes  place 
on  the  ensuing  Monday,  as  to  which  there  may  have  been  a 
change  of  usage,  although  this  was  formerly  by  some  regarded 
as  the  great  day  of  the  feast.  For  the  Preparation  Sabbath  we 
have,  first,  an  appropriate  morning  prayer  ;  then  a  sermon  on 
the  character  and  office  of  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  i.  76)  ; 
then  a  public  or  concluding  prayer ;  and  lastly,  an  address  an- 
nouncing the  Lord's  Supper,  and  a  previous  day  of  prayer  and 
fasting.  The  services  for  this  day  are  a  general  or  morning 
prayer  ;  a  sermon  on  Christ's  being  sent  to  bless  us  by  turning 
us  from  our  iniquities  (Acts  iii.  26)  ;  an  intermediate  prayer  ; 
another  sermon  on  the  love  of  God  in  sending  his  Son  to  be  a 
propitiation  for  our  sins  (1  John  iv.  19);  and  a  concluding 
prayer,  as  usual.  For  the  actual  communion  we  have,  first,  a 
morning  prayer  ;  then  a  sermon  on  the  duty  of  washing  our 
hands  in  innocency  in  preparing  to  approach  God's  altar  (Psa. 
xxvi.  6)  ;  an  intermediate  or  specific  prayer  ;  and  then  the 
"  fencing  of  the  tables."  This,  which  is  well  knoAvn  as  one  of 
the  most  cherished  usages  of  old  Scotch  Presbyterianism,  con- 
sists in  an  address  to  the  communicants,  stating  the  required 
qualifications,  and  excluding  such  as  are  without  them,  whence 
this  part  of  the  communion  service  takes  its  name.  After  this 
a  psalm  is  sung,  and  while  it  is  singing,  the  minister  descends 
from  the  pulpit,  and,  the  psalm  being  finished,  reads  the  words 
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of  institution  ;  the  elements  having  in  the  mean  time  been  set 
upon  the  table  by  the  elders.  Then  comes  the  "  first  table 
service/'  which  includes  the  "  consecration  prayer,"  and  the 
first  administration  of  the  ordinance,  and  is  followed  by  the 
103d  Psalm,  and  four  other  "table  services,"  including  the  ad- 
ministration to  as  many  successive  companies.  In  some 
Churches  each  of  these  concludes  with  a  psalm  ;  in  others, 
only  the  first  and  last,  immediately  before  the  "  exhortation 
or  concluding  address,''  and  the  "  prayer  after  the  commu- 
nion," which  is  here  followed  by  a  second  sermon  on  the  duty 
of  bearing  about  in  the  body  the  dying  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
(2  Cor.  iv.  10),  and  the  "  public  or  concluding  prayer." 

The  Ordination  Service,  as  here  given,  opens  with  a  morn- 
ing prayer,  followed  by  a  sermon  on  the  fear  of  the  Lord  as  the 
only  principle  of  a  good  life  (Psa.  xix.  11),  and  the  act  of  ordi- 
nation, which  agrees  precisely  with  our  own  familiar  practice, 
except  in  what  relates  to  patronage  and  presentation,  and  is, 
therefore,  necessarily  peculirx  to  established  churches.  The 
ordination  prayer,  and  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  are  fol- 
lowed by  an  address  (or  what  we  call  a  charge)  to  the  minis- 
ter, another  to  the  people,  and  a  public  or  concluding  prayer. 
The  service  for  the  ordination  of  elders  comprehends  the 
questions  to  the  candidates,  the  ordaining  prayer,  and  two  ad- 
dresses to  the  "  intrants"  and  the  people. 

The  Baptismal  Service,  after  morning  prayer,  contains  a 
sermon  on  the  sacrament  of  baptism  (Matt,  xxviii.  18,  19), 
followed  by  an  address  to  the  parent,  only  one  being  men- 
tioned, either  here  or  in  the  preface,  where  the  author  speaks 
of  it  as  interesting  to  the  pious  mother  to  peruse  this  service, 
*'at  the  same  moment  that  her  husband  is  taking  upon  him- 
self, in  the  house  of  God,  the  baptismal  vows  in  behalf  of  her 
young  infant,"  (p.  12.)  This  may  refer,  however,  only  to  the 
case  of  unavoidable  detention,  which  the  author  has  in  view 
throughout  the  volume.  The  address  is  followed  by  a  prayer, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  act  of  baptism  is  performed,  as  with 
us,  the  only  variation  here  observable  being  the  use  of  the 
plural  pronoun  you  in  reference  to  a  single  subject.  There  is, 
however,  one  variation  in  the  practice  of  the  Scottish  Church 
itself,  as  to  the  unimportant  q.uestion,  whether  the  child  shall 
continue  to  be  held  by  the  parent  during  the  address  or  re- 
turned to  the  nurse  after  presentation  till  the  moment  of 
actual  baptism,  which  last  is  preferred  by  the  author  as  more 
ancient  and  expedient,  since  the  other  may  prove  inconve- 
nient "from  the  noise  which  the  child  sometimes  makes," 
(p.  SS6.)  The  Marriage  Service  is  extremely  simple,  consist- 
ing of  a  prayer  and  short  address,  with  a  few  rubrical  direc- 
tions as  to  postures  and  certificates. 
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The  remainder  of  Mr  Liston's  volume  contains  three  occa- 
sional sermons,  which  were  not  in  the  first  edition,  and  appear 
to  have  been  actually  preached  in  the  course  of  his  official 
ministrations.  The  first  is  a  funeral  sermon,  on  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  Dr  Taylor  of  Tibbermore,  (Ps.  xc.  12) ;  the  second, 
a  national  fast-day  sermon,  on  account  of  the  Crimean  war, 
(Isaiah  i.  19,  20)  ;  the  third  a  national  thanksgiving  sermon 
for  the  peace  which  followed,  (Ps.  1.  17-2;j.) 

The  book  which  we  have  been  describing,  unpretending  as 
it  is,  deserves  the  praise  of  being  one  and  homogeneous,  the 
simple  unmixed  product  of  respectable  old-fashioned  Presby- 
terianism,  in  its  most  sedate  and  least  eccentric  form,  and 
therefore  well  entitled  to  be  called,  although  not  actually  called, 
a  "  Presbyterian  Liturgy.''  In  this  respect  it  differs  greatly 
from  the  volume  which  does  bear  that  name,  and  which  we 
have  associated  with  it.  This  is  no  less  remarkable  for  want 
of  unity,  and  the  crude  mixture  of  incongruous  materials,  im- 
plying a  deficiency  of  clear  and  strong  convictions  on  the  part 
of  the  compiler.  The  comparison  is  easier  and  the  contrast 
stronger  from  the  fact,  that  the  third  division  of  the  book, 
comprising  the  last  ninety-four  pages,  is  precisely  on  the  plan 
of  Mr  Liston's,  and  in  execution  so  much  like  it,  that  it  might 
have  passed  for  a  continuation,  or  a  second  series,  but  for  its 
nearly  simultaneous  appearance,  and  a  few  points  of  difference 
in  the  arrangement.  For  example,  it  begins  just  where  the 
other  ends,  with  Marriage,  giving  very  much  the  same  forms, 
or  rather  the  same  substance  in  another  form,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  the  Baptismal  Service,  with  the  same  peculiarity  of 
noticing  the  father  only,  but  without  the  plural  pronoun  in 
the  form  of  baptism.  The  Funeral  Service  is  a  single  prayer, 
to  be  offered  at  the  house,  either  before  or  after  "  the  distri- 
bution by  attendants  of  the  customary  refreshment  handed 
round  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  partake  of  it."  Although 
we  are  reporting,  not  reforming,  we  venture  to  suggest  that 
this  venerable  usage  is  at  least  as  dangerous  as  that  of  praying 
at  the  grave,  which  all  Scotch  Presbyterians  seem  to  hold  in 
such  abhorrence  as  a  Popish  superstition.  The  "Sabbath 
Service,"  in  this  book,  is  only  for  a  single  day,  and  gives  no 
samples  of  the  lecture  or  sermon,  merely  indicating  their  po- 
sition in  relation  to  the  prayers,  which  are  exemplified,  and 
strike  us,  on  a  hasty  glance,  as  very  similar  in  tone  and  senti- 
ment to  those  of  Mr  Liston,  but  with  somewhat  less  of  the  accus- 
tomed Scripture  phraseology,  and  somewhat  more  that  tastes 
like  rinsings  of  the  Litany  and  Collects,  which  are  never  less 
acceptable  to  us  than  when  they  are  diluted  or  acidulated  by 
too  weak  or  too  strong  an  infusion  from  written  or  unwritten 
"  Presbyterian  Liturgies." 
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The  Communion  Service  differs  in  this  book  from  that  of 
Liston  in  a  very  significant  and  symptomatic  manner,  by 
omitting  the  Preparatory  Sabbath  and  the  Fast  Day,  as  be- 
longing to  a  system  of  observance,  of  which  "  some  there  are 
who  think  that  there  is  a  spirit  of  formalism  in  these  prelimi- 
nary arrangements  ;''  which  may  be  all  very  true,  but  not  the 
less  suggestive  of  this  writer's  own  position  in  comparison 
with  Liston's.  A  communion  sermon  is  inserted  on  the 
Death  of  Christ  (John  xix.  30),  followed  by  the  "  Fencing  of 
the  Tables,"  and  four  "  Table  Services,"  with  prayers  annex- 
ed or  interspersed  and  an  afternoon  communion-sermon  on 
the  "House  of  many  Mansions"  (John  xiv.  2,  3),  with  a  ge- 
neral Concluding  Prayer. 

Besides  forms  for  the  Ordination  both  of  Ministers  and  El- 
ders, very  similar  to  those  in  Liston,  this  book  gives  us  one 
for  the  Licensing  of  Probationers,  a  term  which  we  should  like 
to  see  revived  in  our  own  usage,  as  exactly  descriptive  of  the 
thing,  and  suited  to  correct  the  growing  disposition  to  con- 
found probation  and  possession,  or  the  preliminary  trial  of  a 
man's  gifts  with  their  permanent  official  exercise.* 

We  have  now  described  the  last  part  of  this  book,  corre- 
sponding to  the  whole  of  Liston's,  with  a  few  slight  variations, 
some  of  which,  however,  seem  to  indicate  the  author's  stand- 
point, as  a  little  doubtful  between  strict  and  liberal  Presby- 
terianism.  This  impression  is  confirmed  by  his  introducing, 
in  the  middle  of  his  volume,  the  entire  Directory  for  Public 
Worship,  as  prepared  by  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and 
adopted  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  164:5.  There  is,  of 
course,  nothing  unpresbyterian  in  this,  except  the  want  of 
any  reason  for  its  publication,  and  the  vague  suspicion  thence 
arising,  that  the  writer  thought  it  an  approximation  to  those 
"  Presbyterian  Liturgies,"  which  seem  to  have  unsettled  his 
convictions  and  associations,  without  absolutely  doing  them 
away.  This  doubtful  state  of  mind  is  still  more  visible  in  the 
first  division  of  the  book,  which  we  have  now  reached  in  our 
backward  march,  and  which  seems  to  be  the  reprint  of  an 
article  on  Mr  Baird's  volume,  as  edited  in  England  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Binney,  and  contains  large  extracts  both  from 
that  work  and  the  Mercersburg  Review,  in  the  shape  of  litur- 
gical attempts  and  samples  ;  while  the  Scotch  reviewer  seems 
to  halt  between  the  old  and  new  light,  denying  the  primi- 
tive use  of  written  prayers,  and  the  expediency  of  their  coer- 
cive or  exclusive  use,  and  yet  apparently  distracted  by  a  vague 

*  In  both  these  volumes  we  observe  the  inexact  expression,  concio  ad  cleros, 
lis  \i  clerus  meant  a  clergyman  (confounding  it  with  clericus)  and  not  the  clergy. 
'J'he  correct  form  {concio  ad  clerum)  is  still  current  both  in  Old  and  Kew 
England. 
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desire  to  get  at  them,  though  he  knows  not  how.     His  state  of 
mind,  and  no  doubt  that  of  many  others,   in  relation  to  this 
matter,  may  be  shadowed  forth  or  symbolized  by  an  occur- 
rence in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  we  now  learn  for  the 
first  time  from  the  book  before  us,  and  which  seems  to  have  a 
sort  of  typical  significance.    We  refer  to  the  fact,  that  the  Old 
Greyfriars  Church  in  Edinburgh,  where  the  National  Covenant 
was  signed  in  1638,  and  which  has  ever  since  been  visited  by 
strangers,  as  the  monument  of  that  event  and  those  connected 
with  it,  has  been  lately  turned  into  a  modern  gothic  structure, 
full  of  painted   windows,   without  gallery  or  pulpit,  with  a 
platform  something  like  an  altar,  written  prayers,  responses, 
kneeling  at  prayer,  and  standing  up  at  praise,  the  service  in 
the  forenoon  almost  wholly  devotional,  the  sermon,  which  has 
hitherto  occupied  so  prominent  a  place  in  Scottish  worship, 
being  reserved  for  the  afternoon  ;  all  which  is  understood  by  Dr 
Robert  Lee,  the  pastor,  to  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  "  the 
spirit  of  the  Westminster  Directory  !  "  Not  one  of  these  things  is 
unlawful ;  but  how  pitiful  they  look  just  there,  among  the  graves 
of  the  Scotch  martyrs,  with  the  old  ungainly  outside  of  the 
church  which,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  is  insusceptible  of  reno- 
vation.    If  there  is  anything  on  earth  that  is  lawful  but  not 
expedient,  it  is  such  a  violation  of  historical  congruity  as 
this,  the  utter  disregard  of  what  a  nation  or  a  church  has 
been  becoming  through  a  course  of  ages,  and  the  eff'ort  all  at 
once  to  make  it  something  else,  no  matter  how  much  finer  or 
more  beautiful.     Such  taste  is  really  as  barbarous  as  its  op- 
posite, the  old  iconoclastic  vandalism,  which  defaced  and  de- 
molished, but  for  conscience'  sake.     Let  Old  Greyfriars,  with 
its  new  interior,  still  remain  a  witness  of  what  was,  and  a" 
prophetic  sign  of  what  is  yet  to  be,  within  the  bosom  of  the 
Scottish  Kirk.     Our  nameless   author   does   not  praise   this 
revolution ;  he  begins  as  if  he  meant  to  blame  it ;  but  before 
he  gets  so  far,  his  courage  fails  him,  and  he  begs  to  be  excused 
from  saying  what  he  thinks,  but  owns  that  some  reform  is 
needed.     "The  'preaching,'  the  ' hearing'  of  so  and  so — the 
manner  in  Avhich  the  worship  of  the  Almighty,  which  ought 
ever  to  be  gravely  and  decently  conducted,  is  too  frequently 
compressed  into  a  corner,  that  greater  scope  may  be  afforded 
for  a  sermon  of  extreme  length,  too  often  places  the  instruc- 
tion, nay  even  the  pandering  to  a  false  and  vicious  taste  on 
the  part  of  the  hearers, — in  the  foreground  ;  while  in  many 
congregations,  from  want  of  proper   training  and   help,  the 
only  portion  of  the  service  in  which  the  congregation  can  as 
yet  take  part,  is  miserably  ill-conducted,''  (p.  5).  This  inelegant, 
and   only  half-intelligible    sentence   is  entitled   to    attention 
solely  as  a  poor  translation  into  words  of  the  idea  more  effec- 
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tively  expressed  by  Dr  Lee's  removal  of  the  sermon  from  the 
morning  service  at  Old  Greyfriars,  namely,  that  the  pulpit  is 
a  moveable  appendage  to  the  altar  and  the  reading-desk,  which 
has  become  too  prominent,  and  must  be  pushed  aside  or  back 
into  its  proper  place.  This  is  the  plain  Scotch  or  English 
both  of  this  and  of  a  dozen  other  tentative  approaches  to  the 
same  point  from  as  many  different  directions  upon  both  sides 
of  the  water ;  and  we  therefore  think  it  no  unseasonable  pro- 
cess to  examine  it  with  some  deliberation  and  attention,  both 
in  the  light  of  history  and  argument,  both  as  a  question  of  ex- 
perience and  principle.  We  do  not  mean  at  present  to  re- 
open the  discussion  as  to  forms  of  prayer.  We  do  not  ask  at- 
tention to  the  quality  and  method  either  of  our  prayers  or 
preachings,  but  to  their  mutual  relation  as  integral  parts  of 
public  worship,  and  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  dogma 
which  would  make  the  one  exclude  the  other. 

If  it  be  true,  as  some  affirm  and  more  believe,  that  preach- 
ing is  a  foreign  and  intrusive  element  in  public  worship,  which 
may  well  be  tolerated  for  the  sake  of  some  advantages  attend- 
ing it,  but  when  it  seems  to  interfere  with  our  devotions, 
must  be  checked  as  an  excess,  if  not  abated  as  a  nuisance  ;  we 
may  naturally  look  for  some  expression  of  this  mutual  rela- 
tion in  the  early  history  of  our  religion.  We  may  certainly 
expect,  at  least,  to  find  the  solemn  public  service  of  the 
Church,  from  the  beginning,  represented  either  by  express  de- 
scription, or,  if  that  be  wanting,  by  the  incidental  use  of  names, 
implying  that  its  character  and  purpose  are  essentially  devo- 
tional, and  not  didactic.     But  is  this  the  case? 

"We  shall  not  push  our  inquiry  back  into  the  old  economy, 
the  ceremonial  character  of  which  might  be  not  unjustly 
thought  to  detract  from  its  authority  as  an  example  for  our 
spiritual  worship.  It  may  not  be  useless  to  observe,  however, 
even  in  passing,  that  among  the  most  peculiar  features  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual,  is  the  almost  total  absence  of  liturgical  forms 
of  speech,  and  indeed  its  almost  unbroken  silence  with  respect 
to  prayer,  as  forming  any  part,  or  even  a  required  accompani- 
ment of  the  ceremonial  service.  But  as  this  is  no  less  true  of 
preaching,  it  affords  us  no  aid  in  our  present  inquisition. 

In  the  Gospel  History,  or  Life  of  Christ,  we  find  the  Syna- 
gogue extremely  prominent,  both  as  a  Jewish  institution  and  a 
means  used  by  our  Lord  himself  for  gaining  access  to  the 
people.  We  are  far  from  being  satisfied  with  what  has  now 
become  the  stereotyped  doctrine  in  relation  to  the  origin  of 
the  Sj'nagogue,  to  wit,  that  it  arose  in  the  Babylonish  exile, 
as  a  succedaneum  for  the  temple  worship,  and  was  afterwards 
maintained  by  the  restored  Jews  in  the  Holy  Land.  We  can- 
not see  how  a  purely  spiritual  service  could  replace  one  purely 
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ceremonial,  nor  believe  that  the  older  Jews,  when  not  in  actual 
attendance  at  Jerusalem,  were  wholly  without  public  worship. 
"We  are  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  the  Synagogue 
was  originally  nothing  but  the  ordinary  meeting  {(Svmyojyn)  of 
the  people  for  this  purpose,  in  their  several  neighbourhoods, 
and  under  the  direction  of  their  local  elders  ;  that  this  obvious 
and  almost  indispensable  arrangement  was  a  part  of  their  re- 
ligious system  ab  initio  ;  that  it  was  carried  with  them  into 
exile,  and  there,  of  course,  assumed  somewhat  more  of  a  dis- 
tinct organization,  which  perhaps  continued  after  their  return  ; 
but  that  the  minute  and  complicated  system  of  government 
and  discipline,  now  found  in  Jewish  books,  and  regarded  by 
some  Presbyterian  writers,  more  especially  since  the  days  of 
Vitringa,  as  the  model  of  our  own  organization,  is  of  later 
date  than  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  had  its  birth  in 
the  exclusion  of  the  Jews  from  Palestine  by  that  event  and 
those  which  followed  in  the  reign  of  Adrian.  If  this  be  so, 
the  present  Synagogue  arrangements  furnish  no  conclusive 
proof  of  what  existed  in  the  time  of  Christ ;  and  yet  it  is  only 
from  these  later  Jewish  customs  and  traditions  that  we  know 
anything  of  public  prayer  as  forming  part  of  the  old  Synagogue 
service.  We  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  fact,  or  of  the  truth 
of  the  tradition  as  to  this  point ;  but  we  think  it  a  remarkable 
and  interesting  circumstance,  though  purely  negative,  and 
therefore  not  at  all  subversive  of  the  proof  just  cited,  that 
although  our  Saviour  is  so  often  represented  in  the  gospels  as 
attending  at  the  Synagogue,  and  although  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  is  distinctly  mentioned  upon  one  occasion,  and  his 
preaching  upon  many,  there  is  not  the  least  allusion  to  the 
act  of  prayer,  as  forming  part  of  the  accustomed  service.*  We 
are  sure,  as  we  have  said  already,  that  it  did  so  ;  but  this 
omission  in  the  record,  even  if  it  be  entirely  fortuitous,  is  very 
far  from  shewing,  that  in  the  worship  of  the  Jews  at  that 
time,  prayer  was  everything  and  preaching  nothing. 

But  the  ministry  of  Christ  himself,  and  by  necessary  conse- 
quence the  history  in  which  it  is  recorded,  belong  not  to  the 
new  but  to  the  old  dispensation,  of  which  they  are  indeed  the 
winding  up,  and  at  the  same  time  an  immediate  preparation 
for  the  new  economy  or  Christian  Church,  which  dates  from 
Pentecost.  We  have  but  one  contemporary  history  of  this 
Church  in  its  first  stage  of  development  and  progress ;  but 
happily  for  us  that  one  is  not  only  authentic  but  inspired. 
Now,  in  this  authoritative  narrative  (the  Acts  of  the  Apostles), 
we  may  naturally  look  for  something  to  confirm  the  postu- 
late, so  hastily  assumed  by  many  in  our  own  day,  that  the 

*  See  Matt.  iv.  23,  ix.  35,  xii.  9,  xiii.  64  ;  Mark  i.  21,  iii.  1,  vi.  2 ;  Luke  iv. 
1,  16,  vi.  6,  xiii.  10 ;  John  vi.  59,  xviii.  20. 
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ordinance  of  preaching  forms  no  part  of  Christian  worship,  but 
is  only  an  appendage  to  it,  which  may  be  contracted  or  dis- 
pensed with  at  the  pleasure  or  discretion  of  the  Church, 
without  impairing  the  integrity  of  her  divinely  sanctioned  in- 
stitutions. In  search  of  some  such  confirmation,  we  go  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  history,  and  there  find  prayers  not 
only  mentioned  as  an  everyday  employment,*  but  in  two  in- 
stances formally  recorded,!  yet  of  such  a  character  as  shews 
that  they  formed  no  part  of  ordinary  Christian  worship,  but 
had  reference  to  special  and  unique  occasions,  which  accounts 
for  their  insertion  in  the  narrative.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
much  larger  space  is  occupied  with  Peter's  sermon  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  and  on  several  subsequent  occasions, J:  besides 
incidental  statements  of  a  general  kind,  which  shew  that  this 
was  one  great  function  of  the  apostolical  office,  from  and 
after  the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost. § 

Such  is  the  tenor  of  the  history  in  reference  to  Prayer  and 
Preaching,  till  we  reach  the  6th  of  Acts,  and  the  first  recorded 
institution  of  a  Christian  office  after  that  of  an  apostle,  and 
as  such  affording  promise  of  some  welcome  light  upon  the 
question  now  before  us.  In  connection  with  this  great  trans- 
action, it  may  not  be  wholly  useless  to  observe,  that  although 
the  principles  on  which  the  church  and  ministry  were  to  be 
organized  had  been  determined  and  revealed  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  dispensation,  the  actual  organization  was 
effected  by  degrees,  to  meet  emergencies  as  they  arose.  The 
basis  of  the  system  was  the  Jewish  Eldership,  the  only  perma- 
nent essential  office  of  the  ancient  church,  which  was  tacitly 
transferred  from  it  to  the  new,  without  express  or  formal  in- 
stitution, except  in  Gentile  churches,  where  no  such  office  had 
a  previous  existence.  || 

On  the  other  hand,  the  office  of  a  stated  pastor  and  official 
preacher  seems  to  have  been  gradually  introduced  during  the 
itinerant  ministry  of  the  Apostles,  and  of  the  Prophets  and 
Evangelists,  who,  under  their  direction,  did  the  work  of  preach- 
ing for  the  first  generation  of  believers,  but  whose  places,  as 
they  died  off  one  by  one,  appear  to  have  been  filled  by  that 
ministry  which  still  continues,  and  which  really  existed  from 
the  first  in  the  bosom  of  the  local  eldership,  though  not  de- 
veloped as  a  distinct  office  until  rendered  necessary  by  the 
disappearance  of  the  inspired  preachers,  Avho  began  the  great 
work  of  enforcing  and  diffusing  the  new  doctrine. 

So,  too,  the  Diaconate,  or  permanent  provision  for  the  chari- 

*  See  Acts  i.  14;  ii.  42.  t  See  Acts  i.  24,  26;  iv.  24-30. 

t  See  Actsii.  14-36;  iii.  12-26;  iv.  8-12;  xix.  20;  v.  30-32. 
§  See  Acts  ii.  40 ;  iv.  31  ;  v.  28-42. 
II  Compare  Acts  vi.  30  with  Acts  xiv.  23. 
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table  functions  of  the  church  as  a  society,  appears  to  hava 
been  instituted  in  an  emergency,  arising  from  tiie  jealousy  be- 
tween the  two  antagonistic  races  of  Hebrews  and  Hellenists, 
or  native  and  foreign  Jews,  a  jealousy  not  wholly  left  behind 
by  those  of  either  class  who  were  converted  to  the  Christian 
faith  and  helped  to  constitute  the  primitive  or  mother  church. 
When  this  spirit  found  expression  in  relation  to  the  daily 
distribution  of  assistance  to  the  widows  of  the  new  society, 
the  Twelve,  in  the  exercise  of  their  authority  as  organizers  of 
the  Church,  directed  the  selection  of  seven  persons  by  and 
from  the  body  of  believers,  who  should  take  charge  of  this  de- 
licate and  interesting  business,  while  the  Twelve  themselves 
should  be  exclusively  employed  in  more  essential  functions. 
"  But  we,"  as  distinguished  from  the  Seven  to  be  designated 
under  their  direction,  "  Avill  give  ourselves  (literally,  stick  fast, 
constantly  adhere)  to  prayer,  and  to  the  ministry  (or  dispensa- 
tion) of  the  word,*  the  Christian  doctrine,  or  the  gospel  in  a 
wide  sense,  as  denoting  the  whole  system  of  divine  and  saving 
truth, contained  in  the  NewTestament  or  Christian  Revelation. 

The  antithesis  or  contrast  here  implied,  or  rather  expressed 
by  the  adversative  conjunction  (aXXa),  settles  an  important 
question  as  to  the  priority  or  relative  importance  of  teaching 
and  almsgiving,  or  bodily  and  spiritual  nourishment,  as  func- 
tions of  the  church  and  ministry,  and  thus  prospectively  deter- 
mines a  dispute  which  has  been  needlessly  revived  in  later 
times  by  some  who,  not  contented  or  perhaps  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  apostolical  decision,  would  if  possible 
reverse  it,  and  at  least  by  implication  cast  a  censure  on  the 
twelve  themselves  for  not  leaving  praying  and  preaching  to 
their  helpers,  and  devoting  their  own  time  to  the  more  urgent 
task  of  "  serving  tables,"  or  supplying  men's  temporal  neces- 
sities. 

But  what  do  we  here  learn  as  to  the  other  question  of  pre- 
cedence which  has  been  suggested — namely,  that,  respecting 
the  comparative  importance  of  the  two  great  functions,  which 
the  twelve  put  in  opposition  to  the  ministry  of  tables,  and  to 
which  they  express  their  resolution  to  devote  themselves,  as 
something  more  incumbent  upon  them  than  charitable  distri- 
bution? These  functions  are  described  as  "prayer"  and  the 
*•  ministry  of  the  word."  The  former  cannot  mean  mere  per- 
sonal devotion,  secret  prayer,  any  more  than  the  latter  can 
mean  private  study  of  the  Scriptures,  or  even  a  less  public 
exposition  of  them,  but  must  necessarily  denote  the  work  of 
preaching  in  the  highest  and  the  widest  sense,  as  appears  not 
only  from  the  nature  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  but 
from  the  use  of  the  word  "ministry"  or  "m.inistration"  (5/axowa), 
*  Acts  vi.  4. 
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which  originally  signifies  the  service  of  the  table,  or  the  fur- 
nishing and  distributing  of  food,  and,  in  its  figurative  applica- 
tion to  religious  duties,  necessarily  implies  both  public  and 
ofl&cial  action,  which  by  parity  of  reasoning  must  extend  to 
the  other  act  or  function  here  in  question,  and  determine  it 
to  be  the  conduct  of  the  common  prayer  or  joint  worship  of 
the  people ;  so  that  both  together  are  descriptive  of  that  wor- 
ship in  its  two  great  parts  or  aspects,  the  didactic  and  devo- 
tional— the  latter  comprehending  praise,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  form  in  which  it  was  presented. 

But  while  it  is  thus  evident  that  the  prayer  and  ministration 
of  the  AVord,  to  which  the  Twelve  so  solemnly  devote  them- 
selves, were  public  functions  of  their  ofiice,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  corresponding  private  duties  are  excluded,  as 
less  urgently  required  or  less  morally  incumbent,  but  rather, 
on  the  contrary,  that  these  are  presupposed,  as  the  invisible  or 
less  apparent  springs  from  which  the  others  were  to  flow  as 
constant  and  abundant  streams;  in  other  words,  that  they 
must  meditate  and  search  the  Scriptures,  and  commune  with 
God  in  secret,  that  they  might  in  public  give  themselves,  with 
more  effect,  to  prayer  and  to  the  ministration  of  the  Word. 
This  appears  again,  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and 
from  the  necessary  mutual  relation  of  the  private  and  the 
public  duties  here  in  question,  but  from  the  recorded  practice 
and  example  of  the  apostles  who,  like  their  Master,  sought  for 
opportunities  of  personal  devotion,  and  whose  preaching  was 
not  only  in  the  great  congregation,  but  from  house  to  house.* 
Let  it  also  be  observed  that  this  expressed  determination  of 
the  Twelve  has  reference,  not  to  extraordinary  temporary  func- 
tions of  their  office,  not  to  miracle  or  inspiration,  not  to  that 
immediate  attestation  of  Christ's  life  and  death  and  resurrec- 
tion, which  only  could  be  afforded  by  that  single  generation, t 
but  precisely  to  those  duties  which  are  common  to  the  apostolic 
body  with  the  permanent  and  uninspired  ministry,  of  whom 
the  terms  employed  are  no  less  predicable,  and  who  are  equally 
entitled  and  required,  in  their  place  and  in  their  measure,  to 
repeat  them. 

This  consideration  makes  it  not  a  curious  speculation,  or  a 
mere  historical  inquiry,  but  a  practical  question  of  some  interest 
and  moment,  what  is  the  mutual  relation  of  these  two  great 
ministerial  duties  ?  Is  it  one  of  absolute  equality,  or  one  of 
primary  and  secondary  rank  ?  And  if  the  latter,  upon  which 
side  is  the  dependence  or  inferiority  ?  There  is  nothing,  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  in  the  words  which  we  have  quoted 

*  Compare  Acts  x.  9,  xx.  20,  xxii.  17,  &c. 

I  Compare  Acts  i:  8,  21,  22;  ii.  32 ;  iii.  15;  iv.  33;  v.  32 ;  x,  41,  42,  &c. 
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(Acts  vi.  4),  or  their  context,  to  resolve  this  douht.  The  ques- 
tion of  precedence  there  is  not  between  Praying  and  Preaching, 
but  between  these,  viewed  as  one,  and  the  sacred  but  more 
secular  employment  of  relieving  the  necessitous.  We  are  clearly 
taught  by  apostolical  example,  that  the  latter  must  not  take 
precedence  of  the  former ;  but  we  are  not  here  taught  to  dis- 
criminate at  all  between  the  two  great  parts  of  worship,  the 
Didactic  and  Devotional.  That  the  question  is  not  settled  by 
the  order  of  the  word,  or  by  the  fact  that  Prayer  is  mentioned 
first,  is  clear  from  Paul's  inversion  of  that  order,  when  he 
speaks  of  every  creature  being  "  sanctified  by  the  word  of  God 
and  prayer,"'  (1  Tim  iv.  5). 

If  then  we  would  make  this  invidious  distinction,  we  must 
find  its  ground  and  warrant  elsewhere.  But  how  are  we  to  find 
it,  even  elsewhere,  in  the  word  of  God  ?  The  Apostolical  Epis- 
tles make  perpetual  allusion  both  to  Prayer  and  Preaching, 
but  with  this  distinction,  that  the  latter,  €x  vi  termini,  invari- 
ably implies  some  measure  of  publicity,  whereas  the  former, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  may  be  understood,  in  all  these 
passages,  of  private  prayer  or  personal  devotion,  and  even  in 
the  few  referred  to  as  exceptions,  there  is  no  limitation  of 
the  public  act  to  any  class  or  order,  as  its  proper  and  ex- 
clusive function.* 

When  we  turn  from  the  Epistles  once  more  to  the  Acts  we 
find  the  two  things  either  joined,  as  in  the  case  already  cited 
(Acts  vi.  4),  so  as  to  seem  one  and  indivisible ;  or  one  is  evi- 
dently put  for  both,  as  if  they  must  of  course  suggest  each 
other.  The  only  deviation  from  our  own  familiar  usage  in  the 
dialect  of  this  book  is,  that  whereas  we  are  accustomed  to 
describe  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together  (Heb.  x.  25)  by 
the  name  of  Public  Worship,  the  Scriptures  usually  make  the 
act  of  Preaching,  or  Eeligious  Teaching,  or  the  Word,  consi- 
dered as  its  source  and  subject,  the  more  prominent  idea.  It 
would  be  easy  to  evince  this  by  a  copious  induction  of  particu- 
lars ;  but  want  of  room,  and  some  regard  to  the  patience  of 
our  readers,  will  constrain  us  simply  to  refer  in  a  foot-note  to 
a  number  of  the  most  important  passages,  which  go  to  prove 
the  general  proposition,  that  although  the  Sacred  History  men- 
tions a  multitude  of  Christian  assemblies,  and  although  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  every  one  of  these  was  sanctified  by 
prayer,  as  well  as  by  the  word  of  God,  there  is  perhaps  not 
more  than  one  case  of  the  many  now  referred  to  (viz.  Acts  xx. 
o6,)f  in  which  prayer  is  even   casually  mentioned,  whereas 

*  See  1  Cor.  xi.  4,  5,  xiv.  14,  15;  1  Tim.  ii.  8.  The  other  cases  are  too 
mimerous  for  citation,  but  may  be  collected  by  the  aid  of  a  Concordance. 

f  Acts  iv.  24  may  be  added,  although  scarcely  a  specimen  of  ordinary  public 
worship. 
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preaching  is  invariably  represented  as  the  prominent  transac- 
tion.* This  may  prove,  what  we  have  no  doubt  is  the  truth,  that 
prayer  was  so  essential  an  ingredient  in  Christian  worship  as  to 
need  no  formal  record  ;  but  it  cannot  prove  that  preaching  was 
a  mere  subordinate  or  incidental  service,  which  might  or  might 
not  have  been  added  to  the  more  important  service  of  devotion. 
Such,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
information  which  the  word  of  God  aifords  us,  with  respect  to 
the  priority  of  Prayer  and  Preaching  in  the  primitive  assem- 
blies, namely,  that  the  first  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned,  while 
the  other  is  continually  used  to  designate  the  whole  of  what  we 
now  call  public  worship.  That  this  usage  long  survived  the 
Apostolic  Age,  and  even  lasted  through  the  first  six  centuries, 
is  a  proposition  whirh  we  verily  believe,  and  could  easily 
establish  from  original  as  well  as  second-hand  authorities; 
but  hampered  as  we  are  by  want  of  time  and  space,  we  must 
again  content  ourselves  with  a  general  reference  to  the  best 
books  upon  Christian  Antiquities,  and  with  a  summary  asser- 
tion, that  from  Justin  Martyr  and  Tertullian  to  Origen  and 
Cyprian,  from  these  to  Chrysostom  and  Augustine,  and  from 
these  to  Leo  and  Gregory,  both  called  the  great.  Preaching 
continued  to  give  name  and  character  to  Christian  Worship;*)* 
that  the  first  two  writers  just  named,  in  their  description  of 
that  worship,  make  it  prominent;  that  all  the  others  practised 
it  incessantly;  that  Ambrose  represents  it  as  the  great  office 
of  a  bishop;  that  the  church  at  Rome  was  censured  in  the 
East  at  one  time  for  appearing  to  neglect  it;  that  so  far  from 
being  generally  slighted,  every  possible  variety  of  preaching 
which  has  since  been  known,  expository,  textual,  doctrinal, 
rhetorical,  and  practical  (except  perhaps  political,  or  preaching 
to  the  times)  was  constantly  familiar  to  the  ancient  church, 
and  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  relative  perfection;  that  this 
great  engine  of  instruction  and  conversion,  far  from  being  a 
mere  adjunct  or  appendage  to  the  prayers,  was  rather  treated 
as  an  independent  and  co-equal  part  of  worship,  with  appro- 
priate and  brief  prayers  of  its  own,  distinct  from  the  more 
formal  Liturgy,  when  this  had  once  been  introduced;  and  lastly, 
that  the  same  surprising  disproportion  in  the  frequency  with 
which  the  two  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  may  be  traced 
in  the  writings  of  the  most  illustrious  Fathers,  so  that  even  in 
Augustine's  days,  when  liturgies  had  so  increased,  the  Psalms 
and  lessons,  from  which  preaching  was  inseparable,  are  men- 

*  Compare  Acts  vlii.  25,  35 ;  ix.  20 ;  x.  42 ;  xi.  19,  20,  26;  xiv.  1,  7,  21,  25; 
XV.  35 ;  xvi.  6,  10 ;  xvii.  2,  17 ;  xviii.  4,  11 ;  xix.  8 ;  xx.  7,  20,  31 ;  xxviii.  31. 

t  The  Greek  verb  from  which  liturgy  is  derived,  and  which  occurs  in  Acts 
xiii.  2,  is  there  explained  by  Chrysostom  to  mean  preaching. 
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tioned  perhaps  fifty  times  in  his  Sermones,  where  the  public 
prayers  are  mentioned  once.* 

The  turning  point  or  critical  transition  in  this  matter  must 
be  sought  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great,  who,  though 
himself  a  powerful  and  constant  preacher,  represents  that 
juncture  in  Church  History,  when  doctrinal  discussions  gave 
way  to  liturgical  observance,  and  when  much  of  the  attention 
which  had  previously  been  given  to  the  settlement  of  great 
theological  disputes,  began  to  be  expended  on  Gregorian  Chants 
and  Canons  of  the  Mass.  It  is  not  perhaps  till  then,  and  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  this  great  revolution,  that  we  find  the 
pulpit  severed  from  the  altar,  or  removed  to  one  side  as  a 
species  of  incumbrance,  and  retaining  that  position  through  the 
Middle  Ages.  But  even  in  that  period  of  prevailing  darkness, 
the  remaining  representatives  of  earnest  zeal  and  Augustinian 
doctrine  were  precisely  those  who,  like  Bernard  of  Clairvaux, 
notwithstanding  their  gross  errors  and  ascetic  superstitions, 
still  maintained  the  honour  of  the  pulpit,  not  only  as  the  great 
appointed  means  of  propagating  truth,  but  as  the  central  part 
of  Christian  worship;  so  that  it  may  be  said  of  all  the  earlier 
reformers,  such  as  Wickliffe,  Huss,  Savonarola,  and  a  multitude 
of  others,  that  the  pulpit  was  their  nOT  2Tn  when  they 
moved  the  world;  and  that  what  is  written  of  the  first  mission- 
aries sent  forth  from  Jerusalem,  might  be  equally  applied  to 
them,  that  in  person  or  by  proxy,  they  "  went  everywhere 
preaching  the  Word,"  (Acts  viii.  3).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
disuse  or  undue  depreciation  of  the  pulpit,  as  compared  not 
only  with  the  Bench,  the  Bar,  and  the  Chair  of  academical 
instruction,  but  also  with  the  altar  and  the  reading  desk, 
became  one  of  the  surest  signs,  because  one  of  the  most  efiicient 
causes,  of  the  general  and  growing  corruption;  so  that  towards 
the  close  of  the  dark  ages,  preaching  had  in  many  parts  of 
Europe  been  almost  forgotten,  as  a  duty  which  the  lower  clergy 
could  not  and  the  higher  clergy  would  not  undertake  ;t  while 
in  due  proportion  grew  the  zeal  and  the  punctilious  care  with 
which  the  same  men  went  through  what  was  now  called 
the  Liturgical  part  of  divine  service. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  great  Reformation  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  restoration  of  the  pulpit  to  its  proper 
place  in  Christian  worship  was  a  breaking  point,  a  shibboleth, 
an  issue,  which  divided  the  two  parties.  It  is  by  what  some 
would  call  excessive  preaching,  it  is  by  what  some  would  call 

*  We  refer  the  reader,  for  the  proof  of  these  assertions,  to  that  rich  store- 
house of  information  on  this  subject,  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  fourteenth  book 
of  Bingham  ;  to  Augusti's  rearrangement  of  the  same  matter  both  in  his  larger 
and  his  smaller  work ;  and  to  a  clear  resume  of  the  whole  in  the  eighteenth 
chapter  of  Dr  Lyman  Coleman's  "  Ancient  Christianity." 

f  See  M'Crie'sLife  of  Knox,  p.  15,  (American  Edition). 
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a  disproportionate  protrusion  of  the  pulpit,  so  as  often  to 
eclipse  the  fald-stool  and  the  lectern,  that  the  church  was 
under  God  reformed,  and  when  she  needed  it,  reformed  again. 
This  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  fact  that  since  the  Refor- 
mation, Rome,  instructed  by  experience,  has  stolen  an  arrow 
from  the  quiver  of  her  enemies,  and  that  in  some  parts  of  that 
church,  but  chiefly  in  the  freer  and  the  more  enlightened 
Gallician  communion  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries, the  art  of  pulpit  eloquence  was  not  only  practised,  but 
advanced  almost  to  the  acme  of  artistical  perfection,  and  that 
even  in  our  own  day,  the  same  engine  has  been  used  with 
mighty  and  destructive  force  by  such  men  as  Lacordaire  and 
others,  in  defence  of  Romish  error,  as  well  as  of  the  truth  still 
mingled  with  it.  But  it  nevertheless  remains  true  that  the 
pulpit,  the  didactic  part  of  worship,  is  less  dear  than  the 
devotional,  or  rather  the  liturgical,  to  the  inmost  affections 
of  that  church,  in  whose  practice,  if  not  in  her  theory,  ignorance 
is  the  mother  of  devotion,  and  of  those  in  other  churches  who 
still  breathe  her  spirit,  and  whose  tendencies  in  this  respect  are 
marked  by  nothing  more  distinctly — for  example,  in  the  Ro- 
manizing party  of  the  Church  of  England — than  by  this  unpro- 
testant,  unscriptural,  and  anti-apostolical  depreciation  of  that 
very  part  of  worship,  which  throughout  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  early  ages,  and  the  Reformation,  was  habitually  used 
to  designate  the  whole.  Even  this,  however,  might  be  still  a 
lesser  evil,  if  confined  within  the  definite,  and  well-known  lines 
of  real  or  mock  Popery.  But  there  is  ground  at  least  for 
serious  reflection,  when  we  find  the  same  morbid  tendencies 
developed  in  the  purest  churches;  when  even  from  the  bosom, 
or  at  least  from  some  remoter  members,  of  the  unritual  and 
austere  Presbyterian  body,  there  is  now  and  then  a  voice  raised 
in  complaint  of  the  excessive  prominence  allowed  to  preach- 
ing in  our  common  worship,  and  the  deficient  quantity  and 
quality  of  what  is  more  immediately  and  formally  devotional. 
As  this  is  sometimes,  if  not  always,  the  expression  of  a  consci- 
entious and  sincere  conviction,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  inquire 
for  a  moment  upon  what  foundation  that  conviction  rests. 

So  far  as  we  know,  all  the  reasons  ever  urged  in  its  behalf 
may  be  reduced  to  (me,  to  wit,  that  that  part  of  a  religious 
service  which  is  addressed  to  God  is,  from  its  very  nature  and 
the  necessary  circumstances  of  the  case,  more  solemn,  more 
essential,  and  should  therefore  be  more  prominent  and  more 
attended  to,  than  that  which  is  intended  to  communicate  in- 
struction, and  excite  religious  feeling,  and  induce  right  action 
on  the  part  of  human  worshippers. 

To  that  part  of  the  argument  derived  from  the  comparative 
"  solemnity  "  of  this  or  that  religious  service,  we  may  answer 
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in  the  first  place,  that  the  word  Is  vague  and  dubious,  convey- 
ing more  to  one  mind  than  to  another ;  in  the  next  place,  that 
the  thing  itself,  according  to  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term, 
is  a  subjective  exercise,  afi'ection,  or  impression,  and  as  such 
unfit  to  be  the  measure  of  our  duty ;  in  the  third  place,  that 
"  solemnity,''  depending  as  it  does  upon  imagination,  taste,  and 
sensibility,  if  made  the  rule  or  standard  of  religious  duty,  would 
infallibly  conduct  us  far  beyond  what  any  Presbyterians  now 
contend  for  ;  not  only  to  the  dim  religious  right,  dramatic  forms, 
and  artifical  music  of  the  Romish  and  some  other  rituals,  but 
also  to  the  fearful  scenes  presented  to  the  trembling  neophyte 
in  ancient  mysteries  and  modern  lodges  ;  in  a  word,  to  every 
artifical  means  by  '.  which  '*  solemnity  "  can  be  promoted. 
Nothinof,  indeed,  can  be  more  clearly  symptomatic  of  errone- 
ous judgment  and  diseased  affection  with  respect  to  public 
worship,  than  the  disposition  to  approve  of  any  innovation 
or  revived  corruption,  on  the  simple  ground  that  it  is  "solemn." 
So  far  as  this  means  anything  susceptible  of  definition,  it  is 
something  intrinsically  neither  good  nor  evil — something  not 
religious  in  itself,  but  owing  its  religious  character,  if  any  such 
it  has,  to  its  association  with  divine  truth,  or  to  an  express 
divine  command.  We  admit,  indeed,  that  both  these  condi- 
tions are  complied  with  in  the  case  of  public  prayer.  It  is 
associated  with  divine  truth.  It  is  commanded  by  divine 
authority.  It  has  been  practised  in  the  church  from  the  be- 
ginning. It  is  known  by  the  experience  of  ages  to  be  neces- 
sary to  the  life  of  all  religion.  It  is,  therefore,  every  way 
entitled  to  the  epithet  of  "  solemn,"  in  the  best  and  highest 
sense  of  that  equivocal  expression.  The  only  question  to  be 
answered  is,  not  whether  it  is  solemn,  or  whether  its  solemnity 
entitles  it  to  be  performed  with  reverential  awe,  but  whether 
its  solemnity  is  so  much  greater  than  that  belonging  to  the 
act  of  preaching,  or  the  didactic  part  of  public  worship,  as  to 
make  the  latter  an  inferior  appendage  or  a  mere  convenience, 
added  by  usage  or  authority  to  our  devotiops. 

The  only  ground  on  which  this  can  be  even  plausibly  alleged 
is,  that  our  prayers  are  addressed  to  God,  and  our  preachings 
to  man.  But  in  the  first  place,  we  must  take  into  account  not 
only  to  but  from  whom  these  respective  acts  proceed.  If  our 
prayers  are  dignified  by  being  uttered  at  the  throne  of  grace, 
to  Him  who  sits  upon  it,  are  they  not  degraded,  in  the  same 
proportion,  by  coming  from  a  company  of  miserable  sinners, 
whose  infirmities  are  aided  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  true,  for 
otherwise  they  could  not  pray  at  all,  but  whose  petitions  need 
another  intercession  to  render  them  acceptable,  that  of  Him 
who  offers  them  to  God,  perfumed  and  sweetened  by  the  incense 
of  his  own  exhaustless  merit  ?    On  the  other  hand,  if  preaching 
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is  subordinate  to  prayer,  because  addressed  to  sinful  mortals, 
is  it  not  dignified  in  turn,  and  clothed  with  a  solemnity  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  awful,  by  the  circumstance,  that  all 
lawfully  commissioned  preachers  are,  in  a  real  and  important 
sense,  the  mouth  of  God,  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
to  sinful,  ignorant,  and  ruined  souls,  or  at  the  best  to  souls 
renewed,  but  only  partially  sanctified  and  made  acquainted 
with  the  truth  ?  This  fearful  trust  may  be  neglected  or  abused; 
but  that  cannot  change  its  character  or  meaning  as  an  embassy 
from  God  to  man  (2  Cor.  v.  20),  or  make  it  any  the  less  solemn 
as  a  part  of  worship,  even  in  comparison  with  prayer  addressed 
to  God  himself. 

In  the  next  place,  let  it  be  observed  that  solemn  as  prayer 
is,  and  absolutely  necessary  both  as  a  duty  which  we  owe  to 
God,  and  as  a  means  of  spiritual  progress  to  ourselves,  there  is 
a  sense  in  which  it  may  be  said  that  public  prayer  is  not  so 
indispensable,  on  either  of  these  grounds,  as  preaching.  In 
our  own  experience  they  are  happily  inseparable,  both  as  pri- 
vileges and  as  duties  ;  but  we  can  easily  conceive  of  their 
divorce,  and  no  less  easily  perceive  that,  although  written  forms 
of  prayer  have  sometimes,  as  in  Germany  and  England,  kept 
alive  the  popular  religion,  even  after  the  defection  of  the  clergy, 
yet  apart  from  these  exceptional  and  temporary  cases,  and 
supposing  both  to  be  dependent,  as  they  are  with  us,  upon  the 
piety  and  knowledge  of  the  very  same  persons,  the  devotion  of 
our  churches  could  not  long  survive  the  silence  of  our  pulpits, 
for  the  simple  but  unanswerable  reason,  that  the  truth  is  indis- 
pensable to  pure  devotion,  and  that  although  private  prayer 
might,  for  a  time,  and  in  a  case  of  great  emergency,  preserve 
the  spirit  of  devotion,  though  our  public  service  were  didactic 
only,  private  study  could  not  long  supply  the  place  of  public 
teaching — unless  the  ministry  be  quite  superfluous.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  essential,  as  a  part  of  the  divine  plan  for  pre- 
serving and  diffusing  and  enforcing  truth,  its  place  can  never 
be  supplied  by  mere  liturgical  performances,  nor  even  by  genuine 
devotional  ajjproaches  to  the  throne  of  grace,  however  humbly 
made,  however  graciously  accepted.  In  a  word,  the  want  of 
public  prayer  could  be  more  easily  supplied  in  private  than  the 
want  of  preaching. 

But  in  the  third  place,  even  granting  that  the  act  of  public 
prayer  is  in  itself  more  solemn,  and  in  the  true  sense  of  our 
Directory  for  Worship  (chap.  vi.  4),  "more  important"  than 
the  act  of  preaching,  it  does  not  follow  that  in  practice,  in 
experience,  it  is  more  incumbent  or  more  indispensable.  No- 
thing can  well  be  more  fallacious  than  to  measure  the  imme- 
diate claims  of  different  duties  by  their  relative  intrinsic 
moment,  irrespectively  of  circumstances.     No  one  doubts  that 
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what  we.  owe  to  God  is  higher  in  its  claims  than  what  we  owe 
to  man.  Yet  who  would  hesitate  to  interrupt,  or  even  to  forego, 
an  act  of  worship,  for  the  sake  of  rescuing  a  human  life,  or 
even  of  allaying  human  sorrow?  The  intellectual  employ- 
ments of  a  public  institution,  such  as  a  theological  seminary, 
are  per  se  inferior  in  dignity  and  obligation  to  its  spiritual 
exercises.  Yet  the  necessary  absence  of  the  person  who  con- 
ducts the  latter  creates  less  confusion  and  does  less  harm  than 
the  necessary  absence  of  the  person  who  conducts  the  former. 
Why?  Because  his  place  may  be  more  easily  supplied; 
because  there  is  a  greater  number  qualified,  by  previous  train- 
ing or  immediate  preparation,  to  perform  the  liigher  act  of  lead- 
ing men's  devotions,  than  the  lower  act,of  giving  them  instruc- 
tion. Now  what  is  true  of  such  an  institution  or  society  is 
true,  and  for  precisely  the  same  reason,  in  the  great  congrega- 
tion and  the  church  at  large.  In  other  words,  that  part  of 
worship  which  is  commonly  regarded  as  intrinsically  more 
important  and  more  solemn,  may  be  also  more  within  the  reach 
and  the  capacity  of  ordinary  Christians  than  the  part  which, 
although  less  imposing  in  its  form  and  its  pretensions,  presup- 
poses a  less  usual  and  general  preparation.  The  fact  which  we 
have  here  assumed  as  true,  to  wit,  that  the  capacity  for  public 
prayer  is  more  diffused  than  the  capacity  for  preaching,  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  argue,  but  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
multitudes  of  ministers,  who  often  feel  how  much  their  most 
elaborate  and  really  successful  efforts  to  expound  the  truth 
would  be  enforced  and  carried  home  by  the  prayers  of  some 
among  their  humblest  hearers,  rich  in  faith  and  practised  in 
devotion.  Yet  the  same  men  would  not  for  a  moment  think 
of  yielding  their  responsible  position  as  expounders  of  divine 
truth,  even  to  the  most  intelligent  and  eloquent  of  those  com- 
mitted to  their  care.  These  are  the  rational  considerations 
upon  which,  in  their  connection  with  the  previous  arguments 
from  history,  we  venture  to  dispute  the  popular  idea  that  the 
pulpit,  the  didactic  and  the  hortatory  part  of  worship,  is  a 
mere  appendage,  much  less  an  incumbrance,  to  the  part  too 
commonly  regarded  as  exclusively  devotional. 

Having  thus  theoretically  stated  what  we  honestly  believe 
to  be  the  only  true  corrective  of  a  prevalent  and  hurtful  error, 
it  remains  to  be  considered  how  it  may  be  usefully  applied  in 
practice.  As  to  this  point,  we  appeal  to  our  younger  ministers 
and  students  of  theology.  We  earnestly  advise  them  to  regard 
the  "ministry  of  the  word"  as  the  grand  distinctive  office 
which  they  hold  or  seek  ;  the  ministry  of  the  word,  not  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  speaking  from  the  pulpit,  but  in  the  noble, 
comprehensive  sense  of  all  official  and  authoritative  teaching 
on  religious  subjects.    Let  the  truth  of  God  lie  back  of  all  their 
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efforts  to  promote  God's  glory  and  to  save  men's  souls.  From 
this  untainted  and  perennial  spring  let  all  the  streams  of  their 
religion  and  their  influence  for  ever  flow.  But  while  they 
make  this  the  foundation  and  the  centre  of  their  public  minis- 
trations, let  it  never  be  divorced,  in  theory  or  practice,  from 
its  natural  concomitant,  the  work  of  prayer.  Whatever  might 
be  lawful  or  incumbent  in  the  case  of  some  conceivable  emer- 
gency, not  likely  to  occur  in  our  experience,  and  therefore  not 
requiring  forethought  and  provision,  the  public  duty  of  the 
working  minister  is  one  and  indivisible.  Prayer  and  preach- 
ing must  accompany  and  supplement  each  other ;  the  one  must 
have  its  root  or  fountain  in  the  other  ;  the  one  requires  train- 
ing no  less  than  the  other ;  and  he  who  would  conform  to 
apostolical  training  must  give  himself  to  both  with  equal  dili- 
gence and  equal  zeal. 

But  while  all  this  is  true  of  public  ministerial  service,  it 
implies  and  presupposes  one  more  private,  and  exactly  corres- 
ponding in  its  necessary  functions.  As  public  teaching  will 
be  absolutely  worthless  without  private  study,  public  prayer 
will  be  unedifying  without  prayer  in  secret.  Out  of  this,  if  we 
may  here  resume  and  carry  out  a  thought  before  suggested,  as 
from  a  hidden  but  abundant  source,  the  stream  of  public  minis- 
trations must  be  fed,  or  it  will  soon  be  dry  or  noxious.  Not  in 
public  only,  therefore,  but  in  private  also,  ministers  must 
"give  themselves  to  prayer  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word." 

This  recurrence  to  the  words  of  the  apostles  on  a  memorable 
occasion,  and  to  their  concise  description  of  the  permanent 
and  spiritual  part  of  their  great  office,  necessarily  suggests  the 
thought,  that  he  who  does  these  two  things,  with  their  neces- 
sary adjuncts,  faithfully  and  fully,  both  in  public  and  in  pri- 
vate, will  have  no  need  of  additional  employment.  None  of 
us,  without  presumption,  can  expect  to  do  more  than  was  done 
by  the  apostles.  And  if  they  could  not  combine  the  tasks  of 
serving  tables  and  of  preaching  Christ — if  they  devolved  the 
blessed  work  of  charity  on  others,  that  they  might  be  wholly 
given  to  their  spiritual  labours — we  have  small  encouragement 
to  hope  that  our  versatility  and  busy  zeal  will  ever  solve  the 
problem  which  to  them  remained  insoluble — the  problem,  old 
but  ever  new,  of  doing  everything  at  once,  which  is  continu- 
ally tempting  the  ambition  and  the  vanity  of  Christians  and 
of  Christian  ministers,  and  under  the  delusive  hope  of  doing 
more  for  God,  and  for  the  church,  and  for  the  souls  of  men — 
too  often  leaving  them  to  the  disgrace  of  doing  little  or  the 
guilt  of  doing  nothing.  From  a  prospect  so  discouraging  the 
best  relief  is  that  aff'orded  by  the  language  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Twelve  on  the  occasion  so  repeatedly  referred  to  (Acts  vi. 
4).     The  example  there  held  forth  is  admirably  suited  both  to 
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kindle  hope  and  regulate  exertion.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
great  business  of  the  ministry  is  here  presented  ;  on  the  other, 
it  is  shewn  to  be  sufficient  to  engross  their  highest  powers  and 
their  best  affections,  and  to  occupy  their  whole  time  till  the 
end  of  life.  Let  this,  then,  be  their  principle,  their  maxim, 
and  their  watchword.  Let  them  be  prepared  to  say,  without 
a  murmur  or  misgiving,  If  others  can  combine  this  work  with 
secular  employments,  or  with  intellectual  and  literary  labour 
not  directly  bearing  on  it,  let  them  do  so.  If  some  can  con- 
scientiously prefer  the  secular  or  charitable  aspects  of  the 
work  itselij  without  impugning  their  sincerity,  or  sitting  for  a 
moment  in  censorious  judgment  on  their  acts  or  motives,  we 
say,  let  them  do  so.  To  their  own  Master  let  them  stand  or 
fall.  Let  others,  better  than  ourselves,  do  as  they  will,  or  as 
they  can,  or  as  they  must.  But  we  (let  those  whom  we  are 
now  advising  say)  but  we,  knowing  our  own  infirmities,  would 
rather  cling  to  apostolical  example  ;  and  on  that  ground,  if  no 
other,  "we  will  give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer  and  to  the 
ministry  of  the  word." 


Art.  IV. — The  New  Testament,  translated  from  the  Original 
Greek;  with  Chronological  Arrangement  of  the  Sacred 
Books,  and  Improved  Divisions  of  Chapters  and  Verses. 
By  Leicester  Ambrose  Sawyer.  Boston :  John  P.  Jewett 
&  Co.     1858.     12mo.  Pp.  423. 

Most  of  our  readers  have  already  some  acquaintance  with 
this  book,  if  not  by  personal  inspection,  yet  by  means  of  the 
critiques  which  have  been  published,  and  which  very  fully 
reproduce  the  first  impression  made  on  various  minds  by  the 
salient  features  of  this  bold  experiment,  but  not  without  an 
undue  prominence  of  oddities  and  startling  innovations,  and 
an  undue  stress  upon  the  simple  violation  of  our  old  associa- 
tions, which  is  after  all  a  secondary  ground  of  judgment.  On 
the  whole,  however,  very  ample  justice  has  been  done  by  con- 
temporary journals  to  the  faults  of  this  translation  in  detail, 
and  we  feel  neither  called  by  duty  nor  disposed  by  inclination 
to  pursue  that  process  any  further.  But  as  all  translations  of 
the  Bible  have  an  interest  for  us,  and  some  degree  of  influence 
on  others,  we  propose,  now  that  the  first  storm  of  derision  and 
exposure  has  blown  over,  to  supply  our  readers  with  a  perfectly 
dispassionate  and  fair  description  of  the  book,  with  its  preten- 
sions and  performances — by  this  means  enabling  and  allowing 
all  who  choose  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 
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It  is  no  disparagement  of  this  or  any  other  book,  to  say  that 
it  claims  nothing  upon  any  ground  but  that  of  its  own  merit. 
No  appeal  is  made  to  any  previous  performance  of  the  author, 
or  the  least  light  thrown  upon  his  antecedents.  We  refer,  of 
course,  to  what  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  work  itself;  for 
we  know  the  practice  of  "  the  trade"  too  well  to  hold  the 
author  responsible  for  Mr  Jewett's  advertised  description  of 
the  volume  as  "  the  greatest  work  of  this  age,  or  of  any  age, 
since  King  James,  1610,"  and  as  "a  labour  of  twenty  years, 
by  one  of  the  best  Hebrew  and  Greek  scholars  in  our  country, 
an  indefatigable  worker  and  a  true  man."  We  can  readily 
suppose  that  Mr  b'awyer  never  heard  of  this  description  till  he 
saw  it  in  print,  and  are  willing  to  believe  that  he  considers  it 
as  fulsome  and  absurd  as  we  do.  But  apart  from  this  profes- 
sional fanfaronade,  the  public  is  acquainted  with  the  author 
only  as  a  writer  on  church-government  and  moral  science,  and 
perhaps  some  other  topics  of  inferior  importance,  all  which  he 
has  treated,  it  may  be,  respectably  enough,  but  not  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bespeak  for  this  last  effort  any  confidence  beforehand, 
which  he  therefore  very  prudently  foregoes,  and  lets  his  new 
tub  stand  upon  its  own  bottom.  Not  only  is  the  title-page 
entirely  free  from  all  pretensions  founded  on  the  past,  but  even 
in  the  preface,  the  demand  for  approbation  rests  exclusively 
on  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  case  before  us. 

As  the  preface,  just  referred  to,  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, and  is  really,  though  not  so  meant,  a  curious  piece  of 
self-description,  we  begin  our  notice  of  the  book  with  some 
account  of  it.  The  first  paragraph  defines  the  author's  intel- 
lectual position,  and  affords  the  key-note  of  the  whole  per- 
formance, by  explaining  what  a  good  translation  ought  to  be, 
and  stating  what  this  new  translation  actually  is.  The  author 
speaks  of  aiming,  it  is  true,  but  without  the  slightest  intima- 
tion of  a  fear  that  he  has  missed  the  mark.  "  This  is  not  a 
work  of  compromises,  or  of  conjectural  interpretations  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures ;  neither  is  it  a  paraphrase,  but  a  strict 
literal  rendering.  It  neither  adds  nor  takes  away,  but  aims 
to  express  the  original  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  force, 
and  with  the  utmost  precision,"  (p.  i.).  These  are  high  preten- 
sions— strictness,  clearness,  force,  precision,  and  the  uttermost 
degree  of  each — and  fully  justify  the  use  of  the  severest  tests 
in  ascertaining  their  validity. 

The  preface  then  proceeds  to  represent  the  book  as  being 
not  a  mere  "contribution  to  biblical  science,"  but  "a  still  more 
important  contribution  to  practical  religion."  Here,  again, 
what  is  formally  described  is  the  "design;"  but  the  tone  of 
the  whole  passage  irresistibly  applies  the  language  to  the  exe- 
cution.    We  do  not  question   the  sincerity  and  earnestness 
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with  which  the  author  here  anticipates  a  better  moral  and 
religious  influence  from  his  translation  than  from  all  before  it. 

The  preface  then  repudiates  the  common  practice  of  apolo- 
gising for  such  efforts,  and  defies  beforehand  all  attempts  at 
opposition  and  resistance — very  clearly  shewing,  although  in 
the  form  of  a  historical  allusion,  that  the  writer  is  prepared  to 
brave  the  ordeal  of  "  fire  and  sword,"  and  even  to  accept  the 
*'  crown  of  martyrdom,"  though  not  without  a  brave  hope  that 
his  version,  like  those  of  Wycliffe  and  Tyndale,  shall  live  to  see 
its  persecutors  in  the  dust,  and  laugh  them  to  scorn.  We 
regret  this  waste  of  moral  heroism  on  so  slight  an  occasion. 
We  have  not  the  least  belief  that  Mr  Sawyer  will  encounter 
any  persecution  worse  than  that  of  laughter,  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  unjust  and  malignant,  but  will  only  be  promoted  by 
these  prefatory  demonstrations. 

After  some  instructive  statements,  clearly  and  concisely 
given,  as  to  the  dates  and  authors  of  the  older  English  ver- 
sions, with  an  obvious  view  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  high 
time  to  provide  another,  Mr  Sawyer,  with  unnecessary  vio- 
lence, attacks  the  supposed  prepossession  of  the  public  mind  in 
favour  of  collective  and  against  individual  labour.  "  Councils 
did  not  make  the  Bible  at  first."  .  .  .  .  "  A  council  did  not 
make  Paradise  Lost,  and  could  not  ;  nor  has  a  council  ever 
produced  any  immortal  work  of  genius  or  learning,  unless  it 
is  the  English  Bible  of  King  James.''  "As  individuals,  there- 
fore, have  been  eminently  successful  ....  heretofore,  .... 
let  it  be  hoped  that  they  may  be  so  again,"  (p.  vii.).  However 
just  all  this  may  be,  we  fear  that  it  will  only  serve  to  point 
the  weapons  of  sarcastic  warfare  against  the  book  thus  tacitly, 
if  not  expressly,  classed  with  Paradise  Lost  and  the  English 
Bible,  as  an  "immortal  work  of  genius  and  learning." 

Having  shewn  that  a  new  version  is  required  to  make  avail- 
able the  vast  accumulations  in  biblical  learning  since  King 
James's  times,  the  preface  notifies  the  reader,  that  the  text 
assumed  in  this  translation  is  the  text  of  Tischendorf,  not 
merely  the  critical  principles  and  general  conclusions  of  that 
justly  celebrated  writer,  but  all  his  emendations  of  the  text, 
with  only  two  exceptions,  which  are  specified,  (p.  ix.).  This 
entire  renunciation  of  all  private  judgment,  and  this  wholesale 
adoption  of  a  single  critic's  labours,  without  any  reference  to 
those  of  others,  and  without  distinguishing  between  the  clearest 
and  most  doubtful  cases,  even  those  in  which  the  critic  hesi- 
tates himself,  and  varies  in  his  different  editions — this  is 
something  so  unusual  in  our  age  of  critical  scepticism,  that 
we  think  the  author  is  entitled  to  a  clear  recognition  of  it,  in 
defining  his  position  and  determining  his  literary  standing. 
It  is  rendered  still  more  striking  by  the  fact  that,  while  he 
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does  not  think  the  work  of  criticism  finished,  but  believes  that 
future  writers  will  make  great  advances  upon  Tischendorf 
himself,  he  allows  no  such  advances  to  be  now  attempted,  but 
practically  treats  the  text  of  Tischendorf  as  perfect.  "  Readers 
will  be  able  b/  this  to  see  what  is  the  Bible,  and  what  is 
not,"  (p.  ix.). 

The  re-arrangement  of  the  books,  announced  upon  the  title- 
page,  and  represented  in  the  preface  as  a  great  improvement 
on  the  old  one,  claims  to  be  "  chronological/'  This  might  be 
understood  as  referring  to  the  subjects  of  the  several  books ; 
but  as  the  dates  of  some  are  given  in  the  preface  (p.  x.),  and  as 
Paul's  epistles  are  arranged  in  what  is  now  very  commonly  re- 
garded as  the  order  of  their  origin,  this  would  seem  to  deter- 
mine the  true  sense  of  "  chronological,"  as  having  reference  to 
the  date  of  composition.  And  yet  the  four  historical  books, 
though  long  posterior  in  date  to  most  of  the  epistles,  are  placed 
first,  as  in  the  old  arrangement. 

Another  "  great  improvement,''  mentioned  both  on  the  title- 
page  and  in  the  preface  (p.  ix.),  is  the  new  division  into  chap- 
ters and  verses.  It  is  well  known  that  the  old  divisions  are 
entirely  without  authority,  comparatively  recent,  and  of  no 
use,  except  as  mechanical  facilities  for  reference,  precisely  like 
the  pages  of  a  printed  book.  In  this  respect  they  are  invalu- 
able aids  ;  but  their  value  depends,  not  upon  the  skill  with 
which  they  were  originally  made,  but  wholly  on  their  long  fa- 
miliarity and  general  reception.  The  loss  of  this  advantage 
would  be  dearly  purchased  even  by  the  most  artistical  or  sci- 
entific distribution  of  the  matter,  such  as  threw  the  clearest 
and  most  welcome  light  upon  interpretation.  Mr  Sawyer's 
change  of  the  division  into  chapters  seems  entirely  arbitrary 
and  mechanical,  intended  for  the  most  part  to  reduce  the 
number,  but  in  Luke  increasing  it  to  thirty-two,  retaining 
some  of  the  most  awkward  and  unskilful  of  the  old  divisions, 
and  introducing  several  still  more  so.*  As  to  the  verses,  they 
are  simply  thrown  together  in  larger  paragraphs.  The  only 
practical  effect  of  this  "improvement"  is  to  make  collation 
and  comparison  between  the  old  and  new  translations,  if  not 
utterly  impossible,  yet  so  extremely  inconvenient  as  absolutely 
to  prohibit  it  in  practice.  An  analogous  "  improvement,"  in 
a  different  department,  would  be  to  re-arrange  the  alphabet  in 
lexicons  and  dictionaries,  so  as  to  separate  the  consonants  and 
vowels,  or  on  any  other  pretext  purely  theoretical,  without  re- 
gard to  the  only  true  use  of  the  alphabetical  arrangement, 
namely,  the  facility  of  reference. 

With  a  singular  conception  of  his  work  as  a  translator^  jMr 

*  See  Acts  ix.-xi.,  where  the  old  division  is  retained,  and  p.  237,  where  the 
beginning  of  Paul's  third  foreign  mission  ends  a  paragraph  and  chapter. 
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Sawyer  undertakes,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  preface,  to  settle 
one  of  the  most  vexed  questions  in  what  is  technically  called 
Introduction,  by  affirming  that  St  John  was  not  the  author  of 
the  Book  of  Revelation.  The  gratuitous  nature  of  this  dic- 
tum, its  irrelevance  as  prefatory  to  a  mere  translation,  upon 
which  it  could  not  possibly  have  any  bearing,  the  entire  omis- 
sion of  all  other  kindred  questions  as  to  authorship,  (for  in- 
stance in  the  Gospels,  Acts,  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  2d  Peter, 
2d  and  3d  John,  James,  Jude),  and  the  one-sided  argument 
adduced,  all  make  us  fear  that  he  has  hastily  caught  up  some 
partial  statement  of  the  case  and  swallowed  it,  without  know- 
ing upon  what  grounds  it  has  been  rejected,  even  by  some  of 
the  latest  and  best  German  writers,  and  without  suspecting 
that  the  very  circumstance  he  mentions,  i.  e.,  the  use  of  the 
name  John  without  additional  specification,  is  regarded  by 
that  class  of  writers  as  among  the  strongest  proofs  of  apostoli- 
cal authority  and  origin. 

With  equal  coolness,  and  we  must  say  shallowness,  he  marks 
two  passages  of  some  length  as  interpolations,  without  appear- 
ing to  suspect  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question,  much 
less  that  the  other  has  been  clearly  proved  to  be  the  right  one. 

Having  now  allowed  the  author  to  define  his  own  position, 
and  to  characterise  his  own  performance,  it  remains  to  consider 
how  far  this  position  is  tenable  and  this  estimate  correct. 
These  questions  we  desire  to  settle,  not  by  general  and  vague 
description,  but  by  actual  exemplification,  shunning  at  the 
same  time  an  empirical  detail  of  insulated  faults  and  failures, 
or  appeals  to  prejudice  and  fixed  association,  and  endeavouring 
both  to  save  space  and  secure  completeness,  by  a  classification 
of  the  facts  which  we  adduce,  and  an  exhibition  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  version  is  constructed. 

We  begin  by  stating  what  some  of  Mr  Sawyer's  critics  have 
entirely  ignored,  if  not  explicitly  denied,  to  wit,  that  on  the 
supposition  of  a  new  translation  being  called  for,  or  regarding 
this  as  nothing  more  than  a  corrected  comment  on  the  autho- 
rised version,  there  are  some  undeniable  improvements,  chiefly 
consisting  in  the  change  of  ambiguous  terms,  or  such  as  have 
entirely  lost  their  ancient  meaning,  for  unequivocal  and  clear 
equivalents.  Most,  if  not  all  of  these,  have  been  suggested  by 
preceding  writers,  and  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  sheer  inno- 
vations. Such  is  the  change,  in  many  passages,  of  meat  to 
food,  masters  to  teachers,  doctrine  to  teaching,  charity  to  love, 
sitting  (at  table)  to  reclining,,  room  to  place,  prevent  to  antici- 
pate, and  several  others.  Sometimes  the  change  rids  us  of  an 
awkward  periphrasis  not  in  the  original,  as  in  the  substitution 
of  paralytic  for  sick  of  the  palsy,  expired  for  gave  up  the  ghost, 
dysentery  for  bloody  flux.     Sometimes  a  figure,  not  in  the  ori- 
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ginal,  and  in  itself  objectionable,  is  expunged,  as  in  the  change 
of  winked  at  (Acts  xvii.  SO),  to  overlooked..  Sometimes,  but 
very  seldom,  the  correct  sense,  as  now  commonly  explained, 
has  been  restored,  as  in  the  change  of  all  appearance  to  eveiy 
form,  (of  evil,  1  Thess.  v.  22).  Sometimes,  where  the  meaning 
is  more  doubtful,  the  expression  is  at  least  brought  nearer  to 
the  form  of  the  original,  as  in  the  change  of  private  interpre- 
tation to  own  solution  (2  Peter  i.  20),  and  root  of  all  evil  to  a 
root  of  all  evils,  (1  Tim  v.  10).  Sometimes  the  same  thing  is 
effected  with  respect  to  the  precise  form  of  the  syntax  or  con- 
struction, where  the  sense  remains  the  same,  as  in  the  substi- 
tution of  the  participial  forms,  the  lost  and  the  saved,  for  the 
enfeebling  relative  construction,  them  that  j?erish  and  are  saved, 
(1  Cor.  i.  18);  the  nndtitude  standing  and  hearing  for  the 
people  that  stood  by  and  heard  it,  (John  xii.  29).  Sometimes, 
in  addition  to  the  restoration  of  the  Greek  construction,  a  ma- 
terial error  is  precluded  on  the  part  of  the  unlearned  reader, 
as  when  should  betray  him  is  exchanged  for  was  (or  was  about) 
to  betray  him,  (John  vi.  64).  Now  and  then  the  improvement 
has  been  borrowed  from  the  margin  of  the  English  Bible,  which 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  authorised  version,  as  when  the  para- 
phrase, the  law  is  open,  is  exchanged  for  the  translation, 
court-days  are  held,  (marg.  kept,  Acts  xix.  38).  To  these  may 
be  added  some  few  cases,  one  of  which  has  been  already 
cited  for  another  purpose,  where  the  version  is  improved  by 
the  omission  or  insertion  of  the  article,  according  to  the  re- 
quisitions of  the  modern  philology.  But  these  cases  are  out- 
numbered by  a  multitude  of  others,  where  the  same  rule  is  ap- 
plied empirically  and  without  discrimination,  as  if  an  article 
must  always  stand  in  English  where  it  stands  in  Greek,  and  vice 
versa,  without  regard  to  difference  of  idiom,  which  extends  to 
this  as  well  as  to  the  other  parts  of  speech. 

While  we  recognise  the  merit  of  these  changes  as  improve- 
ments on  the  common  version,  most  of  which  had  already 
been  proposed  or  introduced  in  exposition,  we  are  bound  to  add 
that  they  are  few  in  number,  and  that  many  similar  amend- 
ments, no  less  obvious,  and  at  least  as  necessary,  are  entirely 
omitted  in  this  new  translation.  It  may  indeed  be  stated  still 
more  generally,  as  a  characteristic  of  the  author,  that  he  does 
his  work  by  halves ;  that  even  what  he  seems  to  recognise  as 
great  improvements,  he  has  failed  to  carry  out,  except  in  a  iQVf 
cases  which  engross  his  whole  attention,  or  withdraw  it  from  a 
multitude  of  others  of  precisely  the  same  nature  ;  thus  impart- 
ing to  his  version  an  unfinished  and  one-sided  character,  of 
which  its  enemies  may  take  advantage,  unless  corrected  in  a 
new  edition.    To  facilitate  this  process,  we  shall  now  exemplify 
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the  general  description  which  we  have  just  given,  by  enume- 
rating some  specific  cases. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  this  version  is  the  abso- 
lute exclusion  of  some  words  which  have  been  hitherto  con- 
sidered indispensable  in  biblical  translation,  because  expressive 
of  ideas  inseparable  from  the  Christian  system,  because  no 
equivalents  are  furnished  by  the  language,  and  because  the 
terms  before  used  have  been  wrought  into  the  very  texture  of 
religious  phraseology.  Among  these  words  are  gospel,  church, 
repentance,  and  temptation  (with  the  cognate  verbs  repent  and 
tempt).  Some,  unacquainted  with  the  author's  boldness  and 
decision,  will  be  slow  to  believe,  what  is  nevertheless  literally 
true,  that,  excepting  a  few  cases  where  he  has  forgotten  his 
own  rule  and  inadvertently  employed  the  tabooed  forms,  and 
a  few  more  where  he  has  been  forced  to  add  the  word  church 
in  brackets  as  a  sort  of  note  or  comment,  these  familiar  terms 
are  universally  replaced  by  good  news,  assemoly,  change  of 
mind,  and  trial. 

That  the  author  should  have  thought  it  an  advantage  per  se 
to  get  rid  of  these  words,  and  to  tear  up  by  the  roots  their 
manifold  associations,  we  are  neither  willing  to  believe,  nor 
able  to  imagine,  but  are  bound  to  take  for  granted  that  he  felt 
himself  constrained  by  some  inexorable  law  of  language  to 
make  this  sacrifice,  so  painful  to  himself  and  others.  If  so,  it 
is  easy  to  perceive  that  this  inexorable  law  was  one  requiring 
words  to  be  translated  in  accordance  with  their  primary  and 
"  proper  "  meaning,  as  determined  by  their  etymology  or  deri- 
vation. Thus  the  lexicons  give  change  of  mind,  assembly, 
trial,  and  good  news,  as  the  original  idea  or  essential  mean- 
ing of  the  Greek  words,  (J^zrdvoia,,  IxxX^jc/a,  irti^a,G[M6^.,  svccyys- 
X/ov.  Mr  Sawyer,  therefore,  substitutes  this  primary  import 
for  the  conventional  translation,  with  a  care  and  uniformity 
which  shew  how  much  importance  he  attaches  to  the  principle. 

But  if  the  principle  is  sound,  if  words  must  always  be  trans- 
lated by  their  primary  and  etymological  equivalents,  why  is  the 
application  of  this  law  to  be  restricted  to  the  few  words  above 
given,  and  perhaps  as  many  more  of  less  importance  ?  Why 
are  angel,  elder,  deacon,  disciple,  synagogue,  apostle,  gentiles, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  secondary  senses,  here  retained,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  primary  and  strict  ones,  messenger,  old  man, 
waiter,  learner,  meeting,  missionary,  nations  ?  Above  all, 
how  can  baptism  and  baptise  be  reconciled  with  this  inviolable 
canon  of  translation,  which  requires  words  to  be  taken,  not  in 
their  conventional  and  customary  but  their  primary  and  strict 
sense.  Mr  Sawyer's  practice  as  to  gospel,  church,  &c.,  is  a 
full  concession  of  the  ground  on  which  the  Baptists  urge  a 
new  translation. 
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But  while  the  principle,  if  true,  must  be  applied  to  all  these 
cases,  irrespectively  or  recklessly  of  consequences,  it  is  proved 
by  the  cases  themselves  to  be  a  false  one.  If  in  all  the  words 
which  have  been  cited,  the  New  Testament  usage  is  derivative 
and  secondary  ;  if,  as  a  general  rule,  admitted  by  all  sound 
philologists,  classical  terms,  applied  to  Christian  subjects, 
undergo  a  modification  of  their  meaning  to  adapt  them  to  their 
purpose  ;  if  such  changes  are  in  fact  what  constitute  the  Hel- 
lenistic dialect,  as  differing  from  the  Attic,  or  the  otoivn  didXeTc- 
roi ;  and  if  no  reason  can  be  given  for  excepting  those  which 
Mr  Sawyer  has  excepted  ;  then  we  fear  that  in  order  to  be 
decently  consistent,  he  must  either  go  a  great  deal  further,  or 
go  back  to  the  familiar  but  despised  words,  gospel,  church,  re- 
pentance, and  temptation.  These  are  in  fact  the  only  single 
representatives  or  equivalents  of  the  corresponding  Greek 
words  It  is  just  as  certain  and  as  clear  as  any  other  fact  of 
lexicography,  that  IxxXTjtf/a,  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament, 
does  not  mean  an  assembly,  simply  as  such,  but  a  body  of  men 
called  out  and  called  together  by  divine  command  for  a  reli- 
gious purpose  ;  that  '^rsi^aa/iog  never  denotes  trial  in  the  general, 
but  trial  of  character,  especially  by  giving  men  the  opportunity 
of  doing  either  right  or  wrong,  and  for  the  most  part  more  spe- 
cifically still,  by  direct  solicitation  or  incitement  to  sin.  To 
render  such  words  by  the  vague  terms  trial  and  assembly,  is  as 
incorrect  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree,  as  it  would  be  to 
render  [SuffiXsvg  a  ruler,  6s6g  a  spirit.  The  case  is  still  worse 
with  the  other  two  words  gospel  and  repentance  ;  for  the  sense 
attached  to  them  is  not  the  primary  and  strict  one  after  all. 
In  the  classics,  ihayyiXtov  never  means  good  news,  but  a  reward 
for  bringing  it,  and  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  specifi- 
cally good  news  of  salvation,  sent  from  God  to  man.  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  etymological  analysis  of /w,gravo/a,  its  primary  im- 
port is  not  change  of  mind,  but  afterthought,  reflection  ;  while 
in  the  New  Testament  it  always  means  specifically  change  of 
mind  (?*.  e.,  both  of  judgment  and  feeling)  upon  moral  subjects, 
with  particular  reference  to  one's  own  conduct.  To  translate 
terms  thus  used  change  of  inind  and  good  news  is  as  incorrect 
as  it  would  be  to  exchange  prayer  and  sacrifice  for  wish  and 
slaughter.  With  respect  to  this  whole  notion  of  insisting  on 
the  primary  or  "  proper  "  sense  of  words,  without  regard  to 
their  conventional  or  actual  usage,  we  shall  only  quote  (from 
memory)  what  Sydney  Smith  said  of  the  Quakers'  objection  to 
the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  as  heathen  in  their  origin, 
that  if  we  go  so  far  back,  we  must  take  sincere  as  a  synonyme 
of  unvjaxed,  and  consider  as  meaning  to  put  stars  together. 

Another  instance  of  one-sided  inconsistency  in  urging  some 
things  and  neglecting  others  of  the  same  kind,  is  the  constant 
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use  of  the  uncouth  form  Nazoroean,  as  an  epithet  of  Jesus. 
What  we  object  to  here  is  not  the  restoration  of  the  adjective 
or  gentile  form  instead  of  that  used  in  the  common  version 
{Jesus  of  Nazareth).  Such  a  change  is  desirable,  at  least  in 
exposition,  on  account  of  the  prophecy  in  Matt.  ii.  23,  He 
shall  he  called  a  Nazarene.  But  why  must  this  familiar  and 
endeared  form  be  exchanged  for  Nazorcean  ?  On  the  prin- 
ciple, that  every  proper  name  must  be  exactly  reproduced  as 
it  is  written  in  Greek  letters  ?  Even  granting  that  the  form 
Na^woa/bs  is  the  true  text,  has  it  any  more  claim  to  be  thus 
carefully  preserved  than  Jesus,  Elias,  Eliseus,  Osee,  Gis,  which 
Mr  Sawyer  has,  with  great  alacrity  and  wisdom,  written 
Joshua,  Elijah,  Elisha,  Hosea,  Kish?  These  are  not  even 
Hebrew  forms,  but  English  ones,  familiar  to  the  English 
reader,  although  far  less  dear  to  him  than  Nazarene.  After 
swallowing  these  camels  of  orthography,  it  does  seem  phari- 
saical  to  strain  out  or  to  strain  at  such  a  gnat  as  Nazorcean. 

Another  instance  of  this  disproportionate  attention  to  a 
single  class  of  objects,  while  a  multitude  of  others,  not  unlike 
them,  are  neglected,  is  afforded  by  the  zeal  and  assiduity  with 
which  Mr  Sawyer  explained  ancient  measures,  weights,  and 
coins,  by  printing  within  brackets  what  he  takes  to  be  their 
modern  equivalents.  It  might  be  asked  on  what  consistent 
principle  these  comments  have  been  introduced  at  all  into  a 
simple  version,  and  why  either  one  or  the  other  equivalent 
was  not  suppressed,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  translation.  But 
apart  from  this  general  objection  to  such  glosses,  as  belonging 
rather  to  interpretation,  it  may  still  be  asked  what  special 
value  or  importance  can  belong  to  these  particular  specifica- 
tions, rendering  it  necessary  to  define  them  with  elaborate 
precision,  not  omitting  fractions.  Even  granting  that  the 
values  are  correctly  given,  which  is  doubtful,  as  the  best 
authorities  often  vary  as  to  such  details,  why  is  the  reader 
any  more  interested  to  know  how  many  mills  would  make  an 
ancient  penny,  or  how  many  pecks  would  make  an  ancient 
bushel,  than  to  know  a  hundred  other  things  left  unex- 
plained ?  The  information  thus  imparted  is  by  no  means 
always  necessary  to  the  just  interpretation  of  the  passage. 
For  example,  when  our  Lord  says  that  a  candle  is  not  lighted 
to  be  put  under  a  bushel  or  a  bed,  why  are  the  precise 
dimensions  of  the  bushel  any  more  important  to  the  sense 
than  the  dimensions  of  the  bed,  since  both  are  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  that  a  purpose  not  at  all  connected  with 
their  size  ?  In  fact,  the  modius  is  mentioned  not  as  a 
measure  at  all,  but  as  a  vessel  or  utensil,  which  might  have 
been  exchanged  for  box  or  basket,  without  any  variation  in 
the  sense. 
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But  even  granting  that  such  comments  are  legitimate  and 
needed,  why  restrict  them  to  this  single  class  of  words  ?  On 
what  intelligible  principle  are  meirefes  and  denarii  and 
stadiums  to  be  left  in  the  text  of  the  translation,  with  a 
bracketed  gloss  annexed,  while  synagogue,  and  proselyte,  and 
cohort,  and  centurion,  and  legion,  are  left  unexplained,  and 
prefect,  Jictor,  procurator,  proconsul,  athlete.  Sanhedrim,  Tar- 
tarus, and  Hades,  are  introduced  for  the  first  time  without  a 
word  of  explanation  ?  It  is  plain  that  consistency  requires 
one  of  these  two  courses  ;  either  that  the  same  mode  of 
explanation  should  be  equally  extended  to  all  Greek  and 
Latin  words  retained  in  the  translation,  or  that  those  de- 
noting coins  and  measures  should  be  treated  like  the  rest, 
and  left  to  find  their  definition  in  the  lexicons  or  expositions. 
The  truth  is,  that  these  matters  are  determined  by  a  sort  of 
fashion,  and  that  Mr  Sawyer,  with  all  his  independence  and 
decision,  has  been  led  into  these  inconsistencies  by  imitating 
others.  We  are  glad  that  he  has  not  gone  the  whole  length 
of  his  models,  or  he  might  have  revived  the  extinguishable 
laughter  raised  by  Campbell  in  his  Dissertations  on  the 
Gospels,  at  the  expense  of  the  unhappy  Frenchman,  who 
reduced  the  five  and  ten  pounds  of  our  Lord's  instructive 
parable,  where  all  depends  upon  proportion,  not  upon  intrinsic 
value,  to  the  fractional  equivalent  of  French  or  English  cur- 
rency. Such  cases  are  instructive,  as  disclosing  the  false 
principle  involved  in  others  not  so  palpably  absurd,  or  even 
plausibly  defensible  upon  some  utilitarian  pretext. 

We  have  hitherto  left  out  of  view  one  most  essential  feature 
of  this  version,  upon  which  its  claims  as  a  competitor  or  rival 
of  King  James's  Bible  must  materially  rest.  We  mean  the 
English  into  which  it  is  translated.  Mr  Sawyer  may  not  be 
aware,  but  we  must  venture  to  inform  him  or  remind  him,  that 
the  English  of  the  present  day  is  not  a  single,  narrow,  straight 
canal,  nor  even  a  broad  river  with  a  single  channel,  but  a 
mighty  flood  with  many  affluents  and  branches,  overspreading 
a  large  portion  of  the  earth,  and  wherever  it  flows,  presenting 
some  peculiarities  of  course  or  surface.  Here  the  stream  has 
brought  down  more,  there  less,  of  the  old  drift-wood;  here  it  is 
coloured  more  than  yonder  by  the  soil  through  which  it  perco- 
lates, or  by  the  scenery  which  overhangs  it.  Or  to  drop  the 
metaphor,  though  just  and  natural,  the  dialects  of  English,  as 
now  spoken,  even  by  the  educated  classes,  differ  greatly  in 
their  measure  of  adherence  to  old  usage,  both  in  lexicography 
and  grammar.  Forms  are  still  used  in  New  England  which 
are  elsewhere  obsolete;  the  same  is  true  of  Virginia  and 
Jamaica,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  of  different  places,  classes, 
and  conditions  in  England  itself    The  further  v.e  depart  from 
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the  cradle  of  the  language,  the  more  we  find  a  tendency  to 
drop  what  still  remains  in  use  there,  whether  absolutely  or  in 
exchange  for  new  and  local  forms.  This  process,  naturally 
tending  to  impoverish  the  language,  may  be  checked  and  coun- 
teracted by  a  common  literature,  and  especially  by  cherishing 
the  old  part  of  the  language,  not  attempting  to  accelerate,  but 
rather  to  retard  that  process  of  mutation  which  is  really  essen- 
tial to  the  life  of  every  spoken  tongue,  but  which  will  always 
travel  fast  enough,  without  the  use  of  artificial  means  to  quicken 
it.  It  will  therefore  be  found,  in  every  civilized  nation,  and 
especially  in  every  English-speaking  country,  that  while  com- 
mon parlance  and  the  usage  of  the  newspaper  press  are  con- 
stantly producing  innovations,  some  gratuitous  and  others 
unavoidable,  the  influence  of  scholars  and  of  cultivated  tastes 
is  to  withstand  this  process,  so  as  to  retard  but  not  entirely  to 
prevent  it.  This  conservative  tendency  is  powerfully  aided  by 
the  continued  circulation  of  old  English  books  among  us,  by 
the  more  or  less  extended  use  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Addison, 
the  English  Prayer-Book,  and  the  English  Bible.  These 
exhaustless  wells  of  English  undefiled  are  constantly  neutral- 
izing and  diluting  the  new  waters,  fresh  and  bilge,  flowing  in 
from  other  sources. 

It  is  natural  enough  for  those  who  know  all  this  to  be  a 
little  jealous  of  proposed  improvements,  and  especially  when 
any  of  these  ancient  safeguards  is  attacked  in  this  Avay,  to 
inquire  who  it  is  that  is  attempting  it,  by  what  attainments  or 
experience  he  is  qualified  for  such  a  task,  and  by  what  means 
he  undertakes  to  do  it.  Should  such  a  reformer,  in  reply  to 
these  inquiries,  say  he  knows  or  cares  nothing  about  old  Eng- 
lish, that  to  him  the  language  is  identical  with  what  he  learnt 
at  school  and  has  since  read  in  the  papers,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  what  is  used  in  England,  India,  or  Australia,  or  to 
what  was  used  a  hundred  years  ago;  the  answer  would  be  per- 
fectly decisive,  if  not  wholly  satisfactory. 

But  from  this  ideal  case  we  turn  to  that  before  us  and  endea- 
vour to  describe,  as  fairly  as  we  can,  the  dialect  in  which  this 
version  is  composed.  And  first,  we  may  premise  that  there  is 
nothing  to  imply  unusual  familiarity  with  English  classics,  old 
or  new,  nor  any  of  that  curiosa  felicitas  and  copia  verhorum, 
which  commonly  bear  witness  to  the  love  and  study  of  the  best 
models.  In  addition  to  the  meagreness  arising  from  the  ab-. 
sence  of  such  culture,  there  is  what  may  be  called  a  voluntary 
poverty,  like  that  of  the  monastic  orders,  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  cut  off  all  variety  of  forms,  all  choice  between  alternative 
expressions,  and  a  settled  resolution  to  say  everything  accord- 
ing to  the  stereotyped  formula  of  some  provincial  school  or 
circle.     Thus  the  English  verb,  but  poor  at  best  in  temporal 
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and  modal  forms,  is  here  reduced  to  its  most  beggarly  condi- 
tion, stripped  of  its  subjunctive  mood  and  forced  to  be  ex- 
clusively indicative  or  jussive,  even  when  the  sense  to  be  ex- 
pressed is  a  contingent  one.  If  it  he,  if  it  were,  which  every 
gentleman  in  England,  and  a  multitude  in  these  United  States, 
still  use  for  the  expression  of  a  shade  of  meaning  different  from 
if  it  is  and  if  it  was,  are  here  confounded  with  them  and 
rejected  as  superfluous.  This  single  instance  may  illustrate  a 
whole  class  of  such  grammatical  excisions,  all  resulting  in  a 
paucity  of  forms  and  a  rigidity  of  sameness.  How  "  thoroughly 
modern''  this  translation  is  in  point  of  English  Grammar,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  constant  use  of  eat  as  an  imperfect,  and 
the  occurrence  of  such  forms  as  have  drank  (p.  4il6),  preach 
you  (p.  265),  and  to  have  go,  (p.  231). 

As  we  must  deal  in  examples,  and  yet  cannot  cite  more  than 
a  few,  we  choose  such  as  represent  the  greatest  number  of  par- 
ticular cases,  or  in  other  words,  such  as  are  most  frequently 
repeated.  One  of  these,  which  stares  the  reader  in  the  face  on 
almost  every  page,  and  which  illustrates  more  than  one  point 
of  the  author's  English,  is  the  merciless  proscription  of  the 
plural  brethren,  and  the  constant  substitution  of  what  gramma- 
rians call  the  "  regular"  form,  brothers.  We  have  noticed 
only  one  place  where  the  former  has  been  suffered  to  remain, 
but  whether  inadvertently,  or  on  some  secret  ground  of  lawful- 
ness in  that  one  case,  we  dare  not  even  guess.  Now  why  is 
this  change  made?  Not  because  the  one  form  is  more  "  regu- 
lar"; for  surely  Mr.  Sawyer  would  not,  if  he  could,  say  oa:es, 
childs,  and  mans,  instead  of  oa7en,  children,  men,  though  this  is 
the  unquestionable  tendency  of  much  that  is  esteemed  gramma- 
tical correctness  among  modern  pedagogues.  Is  it  because 
brethren  is  not  fully  understood  by  every  child  and  slave  who 
speaks  the  English  language?  The  Bible  itself  has  nullified 
this  reason,  and  the  same  end  is  promoted  by  the  use  of  the 
term,  not  only  in  religious  but  in  social  and  political  parlance. 
The  only  ground  for  the  exclusion,  then,  is  that  the  other  form 
is  younger,  having  come  into  common  circulation  since  the 
Bible  was  translated.  But  this  would  only  be  a  reason  for 
preferring  it,  in  case  the  other  had  gone  out  of  use,  or  ceased 
to  be  intelligible  ;  whereas  both  have  continued  side  by  side, 
the  younger  denoting  the  mere  natural  relation,  while  the  older 
comprehends  a  variety  of  others,  all  included  in  the  use  of  the 
Greek  aSsXips/,  to  which  brothers,  therefore,  is  not  an  equi- 
valent. This  is  one  out  of  a  multitude  of  cases,  in  which 
overstrained  precision  aggravates  the  evil  which  it  seeks  to 
remedy.  But  over  and  above  this  reason  for  retaining  the  old 
word,  as  in  many  cases  necessary  to  a  strict  translation,  it 
deserves  to  be  retained  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  old,  and 
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has  never  lost  its  place  in  current  English,  and  is  just  as  clearly 
understood  as  brothers,  from  Valentia  to  Victoria,  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Chicago.  What  a  dialect  must  that  be,  in  which  6re- 
thren  is  as  strange  a  word  as  church  or  gospel! 

Another  sample  of  the  same  impoverishing  process,  and  the 
same  provincial  narrowness  of  usage,  though  unworthy  of  atten- 
tion but  for  its  perpetual  occurrence,  is  the  constant  substitu- 
tion of  the  pronoun  you  for  thou  and  thee  and  ye,  thus  happily 
reducing,  at  a  single  stroke,  four  distinct  and  most  familiar 
forms  to  one.  It  might  be  plausibly  alleged,  that  this  mono- 
tony ought  rather  to  be  shunned  than  sought;  that  the  use  of 
one  form  in  so  many  senses  is  as  contrary  to  good  taste  as  to 
sound  philosophy  ;  that  the  change  in  general  colloquial  usage 
is  itself  a  reason  for  maintaining  the  old  forms  in  books;  that 
their  continued  use  among  the  Quakers,  and  in  many  parts  of 
Britain,  renders  this  still  more  allowable.  But  no,  our  author 
is  inflexible.  He  finds  one  form  for  both  the  cases  and  both 
numbers  of  the  second  person  to  be  quite  enough  for  him  and 
his,  and  he  resolves  that  others  shall  have  no  more,  either  in 
talking  or  in  reading  the  Bible.  The  consistency  of  all  this  is 
presented  in  a  bright  light  by  the  one  exception,  that  of  prayer 
to  God.  And  why  is  this  excepted?  Simply  because  modern 
English  practice  happens  to  retain  it,  without  any  valid  reason, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  foreign  papal  usage,  which,  with  some 
show  of  reason,  uses  the  more  courteous  form  in  prayer  as  well 
as  in  polite  conversation.  Thus  the  tendency  is  still  to  lop  off 
and  to  tear  away  the  few  remaining  boughs  of  the  old  English 
tree,  yet  clinging  to  King  James's  Bible,  and  to  make  the  lan- 
guage just  as  bare  and  lifeless  as  a  May-pole  or  an  awning-post. 

There  is  one  prevailing  weakness,  as  to  English  words,  from 
which  our  author  seems  entirely  free,  the  rage  for  Saxon 
vocables,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  French  and  Latin  forms,  as  if 
the  former  by  themselves  would  make  alanguage  worth  preserv- 
ing. Mr.  Sawyer,  far  from  giving  into  this  extravagance,  most 
evidently  verges  towards  the  opposite  extreme,  and  always 
gives  the  preference  to  what  is  not  of  Saxon  birth,  whenever 
he  can  choosebetween  them.  To  this  happy  prejudice  we  owe 
the  introduction  of  such  fine  sonorous  forms  as  subjugate,  exca^ 
vote,  circulate,  criminate,  extinguish,  aliments,  insipid,  argu- 
ment, precipitate,  compensate,  athlete,  cauterize,  crystallize^ 
archetype,  perceptive,  libation,  and  some  others,  which  have 
too  long  been  excluded  from  the  English  Bible.  Hence  the 
happy  substitution  of  collect  for  gather,  conceal  for  hide,  pro- 
duct for  fruit,  select  for  choose,  exterior  for  outer,  mortal  for 
deadly,  injure  for  hurt,  pure  and  impure  for  clean  and  un- 
clean, even  in  speaking  of  corporeal  washing  ;  and  of  eternal 
for  everlasting,  even  where  the  reference  is  only  to  the  future.. 
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Another  symptom  of  the  author's  taste  is  the  increased  number 
of  original  Greek  forms  retained  in  the  translation,  and  to  be 
henceforth  reckoned  as  good  English.  Besides  certain  names 
of  coins  and  measures,  which  have  been  already  mentioned  as 
accompanied  by  explanations,  we  have  also,  without  note  or 
comment,  such  euphonious  forms  as  athlete,  myth,  iris,  chili- 
arch,  hades,  tartarus,  fee,  to  which  may  be  added,  drawn  from 
oriental  sources,  the  Hebrew  sanhedrim  and  the  Persian  Ichan, 
the  last  as  a  more  popular  and  modern  synonyme  of  the  obscure 
old  English  inn.  Sometimes,  instead  of  retaining  the  original, 
the  translation  is  enriched  by  a  supposed  equivalent  in  Latin, 
such  as  lidor,  procurator,  proconsid,  crawum,  all  which, 
except  the  last,  are  pure  gain  to  the  Greek  text  as  well  as  to 
the  English  Bible  ;  or  by  a  mongrel  combination  of  the  Latin 
prefix  CO-  (so  much  more  modern  and  expressive  than  fellow) 
with  a  Greek  or  English  word,  as  in  co-lnborer,  co-presbyter, 
and  co-elect.  Sometimes  the  improvement  is  in  Natural  History 
as  well  as  English,  for  example  in  the  change  of  brimstone  to 
sulphur,  husks  to  carob-pods,  and  tares  to  poisonous  darnel. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  awarded  to  the  author  for  his 
strenuous  exertions  to  distinguish  things  that  differ,  where  the 
difference  is  so  important  as  to  make  it  worth  the  trouble.  We 
have  seen  that  the  distinction  between  thou  and  thee,  ye  and 
you,  is  not  considered  worth  preserving,  even  in  such  a  case  as 
Luke  xxii.  31,  32,  where  the  line  is  drawn  so  clearly,  by  the 
use  of  the  singular  and  plural  pronouns,  between  Peter  and  his 
brethren  (0  sit  venia  verbo  .')  We  have  seen  that  everlasting 
and  eternal  are  confounded  as  convertible  expressions.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  distinction  between  baskets,  there  is  no 
such  indiscrimination  practised.  As  the  words  used  in  the 
two  creative  miracles  of  feeding  the  multitudes  are  not  thesame, 
and  as  that  by  which  Paul  was  let  down  from  the  wall  of  Da- 
mascus, is  called  in  2  Corinthians  by  a  third  name,  the  author 
could  not  conscientiously  confound  them,  and  accordingly 
translates  them,  travelling-basket,  store-basket,  rope-basket. 
Without  stopping  to  dispute  the  truth  of  these  distinctions,  it 
may  still  be  questioned  whether  it  would  not  have  been  a  more 
exact  translation  of  three  single  words  entirely  unlike,  to  use 
as  many  corresponding  forms  in  English,  such  as  hamper,  crate, 
or  hurdle,  unless  these  are  all  extinct  in  "  modern  style,"  than 
to  let  the  English  reader  think  that  a  word  meaning  basket 
is  employed  in  all  three  cases,  with  a  qualifying  epithet  pre- 
fixed to  each.  Another  nice  distinction  is  between  the  words 
a.yu'TTdui  and  ^/Xfw,  both  translated  love  in  the  Cvunmon  version 
ofJohnxxi.  15-17.  To  mark  this,  which  the  author  seems 
to  think  important,  he  translates  the  second  verb,  /  am  a 
friend  (to  you).     This  singular  precision  as  to  love  and  baskets, 
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makes  it  more  unfortunate  that  in  that  famous  pair  of  verbs 
{ytvdoazu  and  eT/Vra/xa/)  which  no  interpreter  has  ever 
thoroughly  explained,  the  author  gives  it  up,  and  modestly 
transcribes  the  common  version,  Jesus  I  know  and  Paul  I 
know,  ^Acts  xix.  15).  Other  words  where  he  has  failed  to  shew 
the  same  discriminating  gift  as  in  the  baskets,  are  the  twenty 
verbs  translated  show  in  our  Bible,  the  fifteen  rendered  bring 
forth,  the  eleven  answering  to  consider,  the  one-and-twenty  to 
depart,  and  the  same  number  to  take.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  Mr  Sawyer  has  retained  all  these,  for  we  have  not 
examined;  but  we  do  make  bold  to  say  that  be  has  not  found 
as  many  corresponding  terms  for  these  important  words  as  for 
those  denoting  baskets. 

Besides  the  changes  whicb  appear  to  have  resulted  from  the 
preference  of  Greek  and  Latin  forms  to  those  of  Saxon  origin, 
we  now  proceed  to  specify  a  few  which  can  only  be  ascribed 
to  the  author's  taste  for  "a  thoroughly  modern  style"  (preface, 
p.  1),  even  where  the  sense  is  not  materially  affected.  Under 
this  head  we  may  place  such  forms  as  fishermen  (for  fishers) 
of  men,  whitewashed  tombs  (for  whited  sepulchres),  private 
rooms  (for  secret  chambers),  picking  heads  (for  plucking  ears\ 
pasturage  (for  pasture),  precipice  (for  steep  hank),  girl  (for 
damsel),  perform  (for  do),  do  no  business  (for  have  no  dealioigs)^ 
on  my  account  (for  for  my  sake),  good  courage  (for  good  cheer), 
avarice  (for  covetousness),  servitude  (for  bondage),  pious  and 
piety  (for  godly  and  godliness),  died  for  nothing  (for  died  in 
vain),  anger  (for  wrath),  speaks  still  (for  yet  speaketh),  leads 
off  as  prey  (for  carries  captive),  chief  guide  and  perfecter  (for 
author  and  finisher).  It  would  be  so  easy  to  extend  this  pro- 
cess on  the  same  rule,  or  rather  without  any,  that  we  know 
not  whether  to  regret  that  it  has  gone  so  far,  or  to  wish  that 
it  may  go  still  further. 

In  this  conversion  of  an  antique  into  "a  thoroughly  modern 
style,''  it  would  have  been  surprising  if  he  had  not  sometimes 
hit  the  wrong  nail  on  the  head,  and  changed  the  sense  as  well 
as  the  expression.  Thus  brokers,  good's,  custom-house,  and 
sailing-master,  are  all  thoroughly  modern  terms,  but  unfor- 
tunately not  expressive  of  the  things  intended.  The  construc- 
tion, too,  is  sometimes  missed,  as  in  the  question  of  the  magi, 
Where  is  the  King  of  the  Jews  born  .?  and  in  many  other 
cases,  which  we  have  noted  but  need  not  specify,  where  the 
sense  is  either  wrongly  or  inadequately  given. 

When  we  open  a  new  version  of  such  high  pretensions,  and 
containing  multitudes  of  changes  which  we  are  obliged  to  take 
upon  the  author's  credit,  it  is  natural  to  turn  up  some  of  the 
hard  places,  where  the  common  version  has  been  long  regarded 
as  defective,  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  desirable  improve- 
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ment.  In  pursuing  this  course,  we  have  found  with  some  sur- 
prise that  several  of  these  places,  and  among  the  most  impor- 
tant, stand  unaltered,  without  any  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  they  were  simply  overlooked,  or  whether  we  are  now 
to  look  upon  the  old  translation  as  the  right  one  after  all.  As 
samples  of  this  class,  we  name  the  well-known  case  in  Matt, 
xxviii.  14,  where  the  best  interpreters  are  now  agreed,  that 
both  the  form  and  the  connection  peremptorily  require  a 
reference  to  judicial  hearing  in  the  presence  of  the  governor, 
and  not  an  accidental  rumour.  The  new  version  changes  the 
expression,  but  retains  the  sense  (if  this  is  heard  ofhy  the  pro- 
curator). Another  is  the  famous  phrase,  /  see  men,  as  trees 
walking  (Mark  viii.  24),  where  the  old  ambiguity,  to  say  the 
least,  is  still  retained,  and  English  readers  left  to  construe 
walking  not  with  men,  but  trees,  which  is  impossible  in  Greek. 
A  third  case  is  the  old  mistake  of  cloven  tongues  (Acts  ii.  3), 
here  simply  changed  into  divided,  whereas  usage  peremptorily 
requires  distributed  (among  them).  The  inexact  translation, 
save  yourselves,  instead  of  he  saved,  is  retained  in  Peter's  Pen- 
tecostal sermon  (Acts  ii.  40),  in  the  midst  of  many  less  impor- 
tant changes.  The  paraphrastic  version,  put  to  death  (Acts 
xii.  19),  remains  unaltered,  though  the  literal  translation  {led 
away)  sufficiently  suggests  what  followed.  The  retention  of 
the  old  phrase,  should  he  kept  (Acts  xxv.  4),  is  more  remark- 
able, because  it  not  only  disturbs  the  sense,  but  is  also  a  sub- 
junctive form,  not  found  in  the  original.  The  only  other  case 
which  we  shall  mention  is  the  strongest,  that  of  live  in  Acts 
xxiii.  1,  where  the  whole  sense  is  affected  by  this  strangely 
inadequate  translation  of  a  Greek  verb  which  can  only  mean 
to  be  a  citizen  or  act  as  one. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  author,  in  adopting  a 
"  thoroughly  modern  style,"  would  be  able  to  succeed  at  once 
in  purging  out  the  old  leaven  of  antique  expression  from  the 
text  of  Scripture.  This  can  only  be  effected  in  a  series  of 
editions,  such  as  those  which  formed  and  settled  the  Greek 
text  in  the  sixteenth  and  succeeding  centuries.  In  aid  of  this 
important  work,  we  venture  to  suggest  the  following  words 
and  phrases  as  scarcely  falling  under  the  description  of  "  tho- 
roughly modern."  Ship  of  old  was  equivalent  to  vessel,  but  is 
now  restricted  to  a  certain  class.  The  word  boat  has  been 
substituted  sometimes,  but  not  always.  Fishes  is  not  the  mo- 
dern plural  of  fsh,  which  serves  both  turns,  as  you  does  four. 
Watch  is  not  modern  in  its  primary  sense  of  wake,  but  only 
in  its  secondary  sense  of  guard.  Bottles  is  not  the  modern 
name  of  skins  for  holding  liquids,  the  material  having  now 
become  no  less  essential  than  the  use.  Legion  is  not  a  modern 
military  term,  and  ought  to  have  been  either  changed  or  ex- 
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plained  in  brackets.  Platter  may  be  modern  in  some  places, 
but  is  not  so  in  all  dialects.  Draught  of  fishes,  to  be  modern 
in  the  sense  of  this  book,  should  be  haul  of  fish,  and  herd  of 
many  swine  should  be  a  large  drove  of  hogs.  Whomsoever  (for 
whoever),  lightly  (in  the  sense  of  easily  or  readily),  besought 
(for  begged),  espoused  (for  married  or  engaged),  behold  (for  see, 
or  look  here),  blessed  (for  happy,  fortunate,  or  lucky),  harlot 
(for  prostitute),\  husbandman  (for  farmer),  householder  (for 
housekeeper,  landlord,  or  the  like),  mansions  (for  residences^ 
homes,  or  dwellings),  lord  (for  master,  as  opposed  to  servant)^ 
bonds  (for  imprisonment),  nourished  (for  supported),  oracles 
(for  words  or  revelations),  are  all  more  or  less  infected  with 
the  vice  of  being  old  expressions.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  certain  phrases,  such  as  bill  of  divorcement,  children  of 
the  bridechamber,  take  counsel,  set  at  nought,  use  it  rather, 
reasonable  service,  blackness  of  darkness,  come  short,  in  a 
figure  i}v  ahlyiLari) ;  and  of  certain  collocations  and  inversions, 
such  as,  neither  tell  I  you — /  go  to  try  them — when  came  you 
hither — whence  he  is — him  he  hears—  will  one  die — begat  he  us 
— seal  not  up — and  all  heard  I.  Not  one  of  these  properly 
belongs  to  the  "  thoroughly  modern  style,"  in  which  this  ver- 
sion is  composed,  and  into  which  all  this  must  be  translated, 
if  the  work  is  to  have  any  consistent  uniformity  of  diction. 

Among  the  old  forms  thus  retained,  we  have  observed  a  few 
which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  clearly  understood,  or  perhaps 
are  retained  in  a  modern  sense,  distinct  from  that  belonging 
to  them  in  the  common  version.  Such  are  the  words  offend, 
offence,  which  Mr  Sawyer  seems  to  understand  as  meaning 
displease,  displeasure,  as  he  sometimes  changes  in  or  at  to 
with.  We  need  not  say  that  in  Old  English,  as  in  Latin, 
these  words  have  a  far  more  comprehensive  meaning.  Another 
such  word  is  the  verb  to  reason,  which  has  very  sensibly  mo- 
dified its  usage.  Injurious  now  means  hurtful,  but  of  old 
retained  more  of  its  moral  sense,  implying  violation  of  right. 
Inform  is  several  times  used  in  the  old  legal  sense  of  accusa- 
tion, whereas  now  it  would  convey  the  bare  idea  of  communi- 
cating knowledge.  Ought,  the  imperfect  tense  of  owe,  is  not  a 
mere  auxiliary  form,  but  a  distinct  verb,  and  requires  to  be 
otherwise  expressed  in  modern  English.  Ought  not  Christ  to 
suffer  these  things  ?  means  far  more  than  was  it  not  his  duty  ? 
which  is  all  that  the  translation  now  conveys  to  English 
readers.  The  retention  of  these  old  forms,  which  have 
changed  their  meaning,  in  the  work  before  us,  makes  us  ap- 
prehensive that  the  author  has  not  constantly  "  translated  from 
the  Greek,"  but  sometimes  made  his  labour  easy  by  attempt- 
ing to  improve  the  common  version. 

There  is  one  class  of  changes  which  we  must  not  pass  unno- 
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ticed,  as  the  author  seems  to  have  bestowed  considerable  care 
upon  it,  and  no  doubt  attaches  much  importance  to  it.  We 
refer  to  the  euphemistic  changes,  or  removal  of  indelicate  ex- 
pressions, which  is  always  a  severe  test  of  the  writer's  taste, 
and  serves  to  shew  whether  he  is  really  refined  or  only  nice, 
according  to  Swift's  famous  definition.  From  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  we  can  only  give  a  few  of  the  substituted  phrases, 
with  a  reference  to  the  places  where  they  are  inserted.  To 
the  earth  (Matt.  xv.  17). — Put  on  manure  (Luke  xiii.  8). — 
Became  pregnant  (Luke  i.  24). — Became  a  mother  (Heb.  xi.  11). 
— Gave  it  birth  (Rev.  xii.  2). — Gave  me  being  (Gal.  i.  15). — 
Obtained  him  in  my  bonds  (Phil.  10). — Become  an  unborn 
infant  of  his  mother  (John  iii.  4). — Of  foreign  birth  (Heb.  xii. 
8). — Marriage  life  without  blame  (Heb.  xiii.  4).  We  must 
confess  that  most  of  these  corrections  seem  to  us  entirely  gra- 
tuitous, and  all  of  them  unskilfully  performed,  especially  the 
last  but  one,  where  foreign  birth,  as  used  in  modern  English, 
gives  a  sense  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  Greek  vdkt,  the 
equivalent  of  which  is  spurious  (illegitimate),  not  foreign  (or 
outlandish). 

Whatever  be  the  value  of  the  foregoing  strictures,  every 
reader  will  perceive  that  they  are  not  the  fruit  of  casual  or 
cursory  inspection,  but  of  thorough  and  deliberate  examina- 
tion. All  the  examples  cited,  and  a  multitude  of  others  ne- 
cessarily omitted,  have  been  noted  in  the  course  of  a  continuous 
perusal,  and  then  carefully  digested  under  heads,  as  we  have 
here  presented  them.  By  this  laborious  induction  of  particu- 
lars, we  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  a  superficial  and  empiri- 
cal mode  of  treatment,  and  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  our 
readers,  who  are  not  themselves  acquainted  with  the  book  be- 
fore us,  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  a  few 
summary  conclusions,  which  we  now  feel  justified  in  drawing, 
for  the  sake  of  recapitulation  and  conclusion,  not  from  abstract 
premises,  but  from  the  very  data  which  we  have  already  fur- 
nished and  could  easily  increase  fourfold. 

L  The  first  of  these  conclusions  is,  that  this  translation  does 
embody  a  few  obvious  corrections  and  improvements,  which 
have  long  been  floating  on  the  surface  of  our  exegetical  litera- 
ture, consisting  partly  in  the  dropping  of  ambiguous  or  wholly 
unintelligible  terms,  aud  partly  in  a  simplification  of  the 
syntax  by  a  nearer  approach  to  the  original  construction. 

2.  In  making  these  legitimate  corrections  the  translator 
often  changes  both  the  sense  and  the  construction  for  the 
worse  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  defects  and  imperfections,  no 
less  obvious  and  commonly  admitted  than  the  few  which  have 
been  rectified,  are  left  entirely  untouched,  either  through  ig- 
norance or  inadvertence. 
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3.  In  many  cases,  where  there  seems  to  be  no  effort  to  im- 
prove the  sense,  the  form  is  gratuitously  marred  by  the  ex- 
change of  words  still  perfectly  familiar  and  intelligible,  either 
for  pedantic  and  exotic  synonymes,  or  for  equivalents  no  more 
expressive  or  exact,  and  generally  less  so. 

4.  This  arbitrary  process  has  been  pushed  so  far  as  to  ex- 
clude from  the  translation  some  of  the  most  precious  and  fa- 
miliar terms  of  our  religious  phraseology,  their  places  being 
filled  by  vague  and  inexact  equivalents,  and  sometimes  by 
diluted  paraphrase,  the  whole  proceeding  on  a  false  principle  of 
lexicography  and  a  factitious  canon  of  translation. 

5.  The  English  dialect  adopted  in  this  version  is  a  hard  and 
meagre  one,  rejecting  all  variety  of  forms  in  lexicography  and 
grammar,  and  excluding,  as  obsolete  or  incorrect,  expressions 
still  entirely  current  and  familiar  in  the  best  usage  both  of  Eng- 
land and  America,  thus  assuming  as  the  standard  of  the 
language  what  appears  to  be  by  no  means  the  most  eligible  even 
of  its  local  or  provincial  variations. 

6.  Even  in  carrying  out  the  doubtful  or  erroneous  principles 
already  mentioned,  there  is  no  consistent  uniformity,  the  pro- 
cess being  pushed  to  an  extreme  in  one  case,  or  one  class  of 
cases,  while  in  others  wholly  undistinguishable  from  them,  it 
is  either  not  applied  at  all  or  so  imperfectly,  that  what  is 
changed  and  what  is  left  produce  the  painful  and  incongruous 
impression  of  an  old  but  still  sound  garment  gratuitously 
patched  with  undressed  cloth  of  the  crudest  quality  and 
coarsest  texture.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  shock  which  every 
cultivated  reader  feels  on  opening  the  book,  it  scarcely 
matters  where  ;  a  shock  which  would  not  be  produced  by 
simple  innovation,  how  extravagant  soever,  but  which  really 
arises  from  the  motley  piebald  mixture  of  incongruous  mate- 
rials, constraining  every  one  not  "  thoroughly  modern  "  in  his 
taste  and  education  to  cry  out,  in  a  paroxysm  of  aesthetic 
nausea,  "  the  old  is  better  !  " 

7.  The  impression  irresistibly  produced  upon  the  mind  of 
the  unbiassed  reader,  in  relation  to  the  author,  is  extremely 
favourable  to  his  honesty  and  courage  ;  to  his  honesty,  in 
thinking  that  a  great  and  glorious  work  is  to  be  done,  and 
that  he  not  only  is  raised  up  to  do  it,  but  has  actually  done  it ; 
to  his  courage,  in  deliberately  setting  at  defiance  the  religious 
prepossessions  and  associations  of  at  least  two  centuries  and 
many  millions  ;  the  taste  of  the  whole  English-speaking  race 
insensibly  matured  and  chastened  by  a  matchless  literature, 
secular  and  sacred  ;  and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  actual  collo- 
quial usage  of  the  two  most  enlightened  and  instructed 
nations  in  existence. 

8.  It  is  scarcely  requisite  to  add,  that  this  translation  is  not 
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likely  soon  to  supersede  the  English  Bible ;  that  even  if  its 
merits  were  as  great  as  Mr  Jewett  represents,  the  power  of 
old  prejudice  and  fixed  association  would  be  still  too  strong 
for  it.  However  wrong  and  foolish  it  may  be,  the  very  errors 
of  the  old  translation  will  prove  more  attractive  to  this  evil 
generation,  and  to  many  after  it,  than  Mr  Sawyer's  most 
superb  improvements  ;  so  that  "  fire  and  sword  "  would  be  as 
powerless  in  forcing  this  new  version  down  the  throats  of  a 
regorging  public,  as  in  quelling  his  own  manful  resolution  so 
to  force  it. 

9.  "We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  say  that,  even  as  a  modest 
contribution  to  the  great  work  of  revising  and  correcting  the 
old  version,  Mr  Sawyer's  book  has  no  extraordinary  value. 
This  is  only  a  corollary  from  the  facts  already  stated,  that  he 
leaves  untouched  some  of  the  places  most  in  need  of  retracta- 
tion, and  that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  changes  which  he  does 
make  are  either  without  use  or  for  the  worse  in  point  of 
taste,  exactness,  or  correct  interpretation. 

10.  This  being  the  case,  the  interesting  question,  as  to  the 
retention  or  revision  of  King  James's  Bible,  stands  precisely 
where  it  did  before  the  sudden  apparition  of  ''  the  greatest 
work  of  this  age  or  of  any  age  since  King  James,  1 610."  And 
as  this  great  question  must  continue  to  increase  in  interest 
and  importance  for  all  English-speaking  Christians,  they  will 
naturally  look  to  other  quarters  for  the  hope  and  means  of 
its  solution.  Their  attention  will  especially  be  turned  to  the 
accomplished  scholars  of  Old  England,  equally  familiar  with 
the  ancient  and  the  modern,  with  the  classical  and  biblical 
authorities,  a  class  represented  by  the  present  Dean  of  West- 
minster, nearly  all  whose  corrections  and  improvements  Mr 
Sawyer  claims  to  have  anticipated  (Preface,  p.  ix),  but  of 
whom  we  may  take  an  early  opportunity  to  shew,  that  unlike 
his  American  competitor,  and  like  a  scribe  discipled  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  he  brings  out  of  his  treasure  things  both 
new  and  old. 


Art.  v. — Demission  of  the  Ministry. 

The  last  General  Assembly  (Old  School)  adopted  the  follow- 
ing Overture,  viz  : — 

"  Resolved,  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Presbyteries  whether  the 
following  sections  shall  be  added  to  the  15th  chapter  of  the  Form  of 
Grovernment,  namely, 

"  16.  The  office  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  is  perpetual,  and  cannot 
be  laid  aside  at  pleasure.  No  person  can  be  divested  of  it  but  by 
deposition.     Yet,  from  various  causes  a  mini.ster  may  become  in 
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capable  of  performing  the  duties  of  the  office ;  or  he  may,  though 
chargeable  with  neither  heresy  nor  immorality,  become  unacceptable 
in  his  official  character.  In  such  case  he  may  cease  to  be  an  acting 
minister. 

"  17.  Whenever  a  minister,  from  any  cause  not  inferring  heresy, 
crime,  or  scandal,  shall  be  incapable  of  serving  the  church  to  edifica- 
tion, the  Presbytery  shall  take  order  on  the  subject,  and  state  the 
fact,  together  with  the  reason  of  it,  on  their  record.  And  when  any 
person  has  thus  ceased  to  be  an  acting  minister,  he  shall  not  be  a 
member  of  any  Presbytery  or  Synod,  but  shall  be  subject  to  discipline 
as  other  ministers,  provided  always,  that  nothing  of  this  kind  shall 
be  done  without  the  consent  of  the  individual  in  question,  except 
by  the  advice  of  the  Synod;  and  provided,  also,  that  no  case  shall  be 
finally  decided  except  at  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Presbytery. 

"  18.  Any  minister  having  demitted  the  exercise  of  his  office  in 
the  manner  herein  provided,  may,  if  the  Presbytery  which  acted  on 
his  demission  think  proper,  be  restored  to  the  exercise  thereof,  and 
to  all  the  rights  incident  thereto,  provided,  that  the  consent  of  the 
Synod  be  obtained,  in  case  his  demission  was  ordered  by  the  Synod 
in  the  manner  above  recited." 

This  overture  makes  a  distinction  between  the  exercise  of 
the  ministry  and  the  ministry  itself;  the  former  may  be 
demitted,  the  latter  cannot  be  laid  aside  either  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  party,  or  by  the  action  of  the  Presbytery.  Once  a 
minister,  always  a  minister,  unless  in  cases  of  deposition.  The 
overture  proposes  that  the  want  of  ability  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  ministry,  or  want  of  acceptableness,  shall,  provided 
the  party  consent,  be  a  sufificient  reason  for  the  demission  of 
the  exercise  of  the  oflSce.  Should,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Presbytery,  these  reasons  exist,  the  Presbytery  may,  with  the 
advice  of  Synod,  enforce  this  demission,  without  the  assent  of 
the  party  concerned.  The  efiPect  of  the  demission  contemplated 
is  not  to  deprive  the  minister  of  his  office,  but  only  of  certain 
of  its  prerogatives.  He  ceases  to  have  the  right  to  sit  and  act 
as  a  member  of  Presbytery;  but  he  does  not  become  a  layman. 
He  is  subject,  not  to  the  session,  but  to  the  Presbytery  ;  and 
may  be  restored  to  all  the  privileges  of  his  ofiSce,  by  the  simple 
vote  of  the  Presbytery,  without  any  renewed  trials  or  ordina- 
tion. 

To  have  any  intelligent  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
proposed  measure,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  understand  what 
the  ministry  is.  Is  it  a  work,  or  an  oflfice?  If  the  latter,  what 
are  its  peculiar  characteristics?  In  what  sense  is  it  "per- 
petual?" Why  may  it  not  be  resigned  as  other  offices  may 
be  ?  There  is  a  large  body  of  distinguished  men,  ancient  and 
modern,  and  some  Christian  sects,  who  deny  that  the  ministry 
is  an  office.  They  assert  that  it  is  simply  a  work.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  clergy  and  laity  is  said  to  be  not  merely 
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human  as  to  its  origin,  but  altogether  arbitrary.  No  such  dis- 
tinction, it  is  said,  is  recognised  in  Scripture,  or  consistent 
with  the  common  prerogatives  of  Christians.  It  is  maintained 
that,  in  virtue  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers,  all 
Christians  have  equal  right  to  preach,  baptize,  and  to  administer 
the  Lord's  Supper.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
fathers,  and  such  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
modern  scholars.  It  is  not,  however,  the  common  doctrine  of 
the  church ;  and  it  is  not  the  doctrine  of  our  church.  The 
ministry  is  properly  an  office,  because  it  is  something  which 
cannot  be  assumed  at  pleasure  by  any  and  every  one.  A  man 
must  be  appointed  thereto  by  some  competent  authority.  It 
involves  not  only  the  right,  but  the  obligation  to  exercise  cer- 
tain functions,  or  to  discharge  certain  duties  ;  and  it  confers 
certain  powers  or  prerogatives,  which  other  men  are  bound  to 
recognise  and  respect.  Lawyers,  physicians,  merchants,  and 
mechanics,  are  not  officers.  Any  man  may  be  a  physician  or 
merchant.  No  man  is  bound  to  discharge  the  duties  of  either. 
But  judges  and  magistrates  are  officers.  They  are  appointed 
to  the  posts  which  they  occupy ;  they  are  bound  to  discharge 
its  duties  ;  and  they  are  invested  with  certain  prerogatives  in 
virtue  of  their  appointment.  That  the  ministry  is  in  this  sense 
an  office  is  plain  from  the  numerous  titles  given  in  the  New 
Testament  to  ministers,  which  imply  official  station.  They  are 
not  only  teachers,  but  overseers,  rulers,  governors.  The  quali- 
fications for  the  office  are  carefully  laid  down,  and  the  question 
whether  these  qualifications  are  in  any  case  possessed,  is  not  left 
to  the  decision  of  those  who  aspire  to  the  office,  but  to  the  church, 
through  her  appointed  organs.  Men  are,  therefore,  said  to  be 
called,  appointed,  or  ordained,  to  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
by  those  who  have  authority  thereto.  And  accordingly, 
the  people  are  required  to  obey  those  who  have  the  rule  over 
them,  and  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  has  made  their  overseers. 

But  what  is  the  nature  of  this  office?  Is  it  a  temporary,  or 
a  permanent  one?  According  to  one  view,  the  office  of  the 
ministry  has  relation  to  one  particular  church  and  is  dependent 
on  that  relation.  A  man  is  a  husband  in  relation  to  his  own 
wife,  and  to  no  other  woman.  If  legally  separated  from  her,  by 
her  death  or  otherwise,  he  ceases  to  be  a  husband.  A  man  is  a 
governor  of  a  particular  state;  he  is  no  governor  in  relation  to 
any  other  commonwealth ;  and  when  his  term  of  office  expires, 
or  he  resigns  his  post,  he  ceases  to  be  a  governor,  and  becomes 
a  private  citizen.  According  to  this  theory,  minister  and 
pastor  are  convertible  terms.  A  man  is  a  minister  only  in 
relation  to  the  church  which  chooses  him  to  be  its  pastor. 
Outside  of  that  church  he  has  no  official  power  or  authority ; 
and  when  his  connection  with  his  particular  congregation  is 
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dissolved,  he  becomes  a  layman.  If  elected  by  another  church, 
he  is  reordained.    This  is  the  pure  independent  theory.    Many 
cases  of  such  reordinations  occur  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Puritans  of  New  England.      It  is  very  evident  that  this  is  an 
unscriptural  theory.   All  the  ordinations  specifically  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament,  i.e.,  all  the  persons  therein  mentioned 
as  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  were  thus  ordained,  not 
in  reference  to  any  particular  church,  but  to  the  church  at 
large.     According  to  this  independent  theory,  no  man  can  be 
ordained  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  heathen ;  and  some  of  its 
advocates  are  consistent  enough  to  teach  that  no  provision  is 
made  in  the  New  Testament  for  the  conversion  of  nations 
outside  the  church.     It  need  not  be  said  that  this  is  not  the 
common  doctrine  of  Christians,  or  that  it  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  Presbyterians.     We  hold  in  common  with  the  great  mass 
of  believers,  that  the  ministry  is  an  office  in  the  church  uni- 
versal, designed  for  her  enlargement  and  edification  ;  that  it 
is  not  dependent  on  the  choice  of  any  particular  congregation, 
or  on  the  relation  which  the  minister  may  sustain  as  pastor, 
to  any  particular  people.     It  is  in  this  respect  analogous  to 
naval  and  military  offices.     A  captain  in  the  navy  is  as  much 
a  captain  when  on  shore,  as  when  he  is  in  command  of  a  ship  ; 
and  he  may  be  transferred  from  one  ship  to  another.     His 
office  is  permanent.     The  Romish  theory  on  this  subject  is, 
that  orders,  or  ordination,  is  a  sacrament ;  and  a  sacrament  is 
a  rite  instituted  by  Christ,  which  has  the  power  of  conferring 
grace  ;  and  grace  is  an  internal  spiritual  gift.     In  every  case, 
therefore,  of  canonical  ordination  there  is  this  peculiar  grace 
of  orders  communicated   to  the  soul.     In  ordination  to  the 
priesthood  this  grace  is,  or  includes  supernatural  power,  giving 
ability  to  transubstantiate  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  to  remit  sin,  to  render  the 
sacrament  efficacious,  &;c.,  &c.      Here,  then,  is  an  internal 
something  constituting  a  man  a  priest,  of  which   he  cannot 
divest  himself,  and  which  by  no  act  of  mari  can  be  taken  from 
him.     It  may,  however,  be  forfeited.     As  baptismal  grace,  in- 
cluding the  remission  of  sin  and  the  infusion  of  a  new  principle 
of  spiritual  life,  may  be  lost  by  mortal  sin,  and  can  be  restored 
only  by  the  sacrament  of  penance  ;  so  the  grace  of  orders  may 
be  lost  by  certain  crimes,  such  as  heresy  or  schism.     Hence 
in  the  Romish  Church  a  priest,  when  convicted  of  such  crimes, 
is  degraded  before  he  is  delivered  over  to  the  secular  power  to 
be  executed.     This  service  of  degradation,  however,  is  declara- 
tive, rather  than  effective.     It  declares  in  a  solemn  and  official 
manner  that  the  offender  has  forfeited  the  grace  received  at 
his  ordination  and  has  become  a  layman.     It  is  evident  that 
the  ministry,  according  to  this  theory,  must  be  in  a  peculiar 
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sense  a  permanent  office.  It  can  neither  be  voluntarily  laid 
aside,  nor  can  a  man  be  deprived  of  it.  If  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
received  in  a  specific  form,  or  mode  of  manifestation,  in  ordi- 
nation, he  remains,  until  the  condition  occurs  on  which  he 
has  revealed  his  purpose  to  withdraw.  If  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
or  of  miracles,  or  of  tongues,  were  conferred  on  any  man,  he 
could  not  divest  himself  of  that  gift,  nor  could  he  be  deprived 
of  it  by  any  act  of  the  church.  It  is  so  with  the  grace  of 
orders.  This,  however,  is  not  a  Protestant  doctrine.  It  is 
one  of  the  essential  and  necessary  elements  of  that  cunningly 
devised  system  of  Romanism,  which  is  after  the  working  of 
Satan,  with  all  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness. 

Protestants,  however,  also  teach  that  the  office  of  the  minis- 
try is  permanent,  though  in  a  very  different  sense  from  that 
just  stated.  It  is  permanent,  first,  because  it  is  not  assumed 
or  conferred  for  any  limited  or  definite  time.  And,  secondly, 
because  the  candidate  in  assuming  the  office  is  understood  to 
consecrate  himself  for  life  to  the  service  of  God  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry.  This  is  also  the  light  in  which  the  church  re- 
gards the  matter  when  she,  through  her  appropriate  organs, 
ordains  him  to  the  work.  There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the 
Protestant,  and  especially  in  the  Presbyterian,  doctrine  of  the 
nature  of  the  ministry  or  of  ordination,  to  forbid  the  idea  that 
the  office  itself,  and  not  merely  the  exercise  of  the  office,  may, 
for  just  reasons  be  laid  aside,  or  demitted. 

The  Protestant  doctrine,  as  we  understand  it,  on  this  subject 
is  this.  First,  that  the  call  to  the  ministry  is  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  said  to  dwell  in  all  the  members 
of  Christ's  body,  and  to  each  member,  as  the  apostle  teaches 
us,  is  given  a  manifestation  of  the  Spirit,  (1  Cor.  xii.  7).  That 
is,  while  the  Spirit  manifests  his  presence  in  his  enlightening 
and  sanctifying  influence,  in  different  measures,  in  all  the 
followers  of  Christ,  he  gives  special  gifts  and  qualifications  to 
different  individuals  of  their  number  ;  dividing  to  every  man 
severally  as  he  wills.  In  the  Apostolic  Church,  he  gave  to 
some  the  gifts  of  plenary  knowledge  and  infallibility,  and  thus 
made  them  apostles  ;  to  others,  the  gift  of  occasional  inspira- 
tion, and  thus  made  them  prophets ;  to  others,  the  gift  of 
teaching,  and  thus  made  them  the  teachers  or  preachers  of  the 
Word ;  to  others  again,  the  gift  of  healing,  of  miracles,  or  of 
tongues.  Some  of  these  gifts  we  know,  both  from  the  New 
Testament  and  from  actual  observation,  were  designed  to  be 
confined  to  the  first  age  of  the  church.  They  have  accord- 
ingly ceased.  We  have  no  inspired  and  infallible  men — no 
workers  of  miracles,  no  speakers  with  tongues.  In  other  words, 
we  have  no  apostles,  nor  prophets,  nor  men  endowed  with 
supernatural  power. 
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There  are  other  gifts,  however,  which  we  learn  from  Scrip- 
ture observation  were  designed  to  be  permanent.  The  Holy- 
Spirit  confers  the  gifts  for  the  ministry;  and  by  thus  conferring 
them,  and  exciting  the  desire  to  exercise  them  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  the  service  of  Christ,  thereby  manifests  his  will 
that  those  thus  favoured  should  consecrate  themselves  to  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel.  This  is  the  true,  divine  call,  to  the 
ministry. 

Second :  The  evidence  of  this  call  to  him  that  receives  it,  is 
the  consciousness  of  the  inward  gift  and  drawing  of  the  Spirit, 
confirmed  by  those  external  workings  of  Providence  which  in- 
dicate the  will  of  God  as  to  his  vocation.  The  evidence  of  the 
church  is  everything  which  tends  to  prove  that  the  candidate 
has  the  qualifications  for  the  office  of  the  ministry,  and  that 
he  is  led  to  seek  it  from  motives  due  to  the  operation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Third :  Ordination  is  the  solemn  expression  of  the  judgment 
of  the  church,  by  those  appointed  to  deliver  such  judgment, 
that  the  candidate  is  truly  called  of  God  to  take  part  in  this 
ministry,  thereby  authenticating  to  the  people  the  divine  call. 
This  authentication,  or  ordination,  is,  under  all  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, the  necessary  condition  for  the  exercise  of  the 
ministry  in  the  church ;  just  as  the  judgment  of  the  session 
that  the  candidate  for  baptism,  or  for  admission  to  the  Lord's 
table,  has  the  qualifications  for  church-membership,  is  the  ne- 
cessary condition  of  church-fellowship. 

As,  however,  neither  the  church  nor  the  candidate  is  infal- 
lible, there  may,  and  doubtless  often  is,  mistake  in  this  matter. 
A  man  may  honestly  believe  that  he  is  called  of  God  to  the 
ministry,  when  he  has  never,  in  fact,  been  thus  called.  The 
Presbytery  may  concur  in  this  erroneous  judgment.  If  a  mis- 
take is  made  it  ought  to  be  corrected.  If  both  the  man  him- 
self and  the  Presbytery  become  convinced  that  he  never  was 
called  to  the  ministry,  why  should  they  persist  in  asserting 
the  contrary  ?  So  long  as  the  man  clings  to  his  office,  he 
thereby  says,  he  believes  he  is  called  to  it  by  God  ;  but  this 
he  may  be  thoroughly  convinced  is  not  true.  Why  then  should 
he  be  required  to  assert  what  he  knows  to  be  false  ?  The 
Presbytery  join  in  this  false  testimony  ;  nay,  they  take  upon 
themselves  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  falsehood,  if  they 
interpose  their  authority,  and  refuse  to  allow  a  man  to  demit 
an  office  to  which  both  he  and  they  are  convinced  he  never 
was  called.  It  is  not  merely,  therefore,  a  man's  right  to  demit 
the  ministry,  if  he  is  satisfied  God  has  not  called  him  to  the 
work  ;  but  it  is  his  solemn  duty  to  do  it.  And  the  Presbytery 
have  not  only  the  right  to  allow  him  to  do  it,  but  they  have 
no  right  to  prevent  it     They  cannot  force  a  man  to  be  a 
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minister  against  his  will,  and  against  his  conscience  ;  much 
less  can  they  righteously  force  him  to  lie  to  the  church,  and  to 
the  Holy  Ghost,  by  making  him  say  he  is  called,  when  he 
knows  that  he  is  not  called. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  the  ministry, 
or  of  ordination,  which  stands  in  the  way  of  the  demission  of 
the  sacred  office.  We  do  not  hold  that  the  judgment  of  the 
church  is  infallible ;  so  that  it  can  in  no  case  be  recalled  or 
reversed.  We  do  not  hold  that  an  inward  gift,  the  grace  of 
orders,  is  conferred  in  ordination,  so  as  to  be  beyond  recall. 
Neither  is  there  anything  in  the  ordination  vows,  or  the  obli- 
gations assumed  by  the  candidate  to  prevent  his  laying  the 
office  aside.  He  does  indeed  promise  to  devote  himself  for 
life  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  But  this  promise  is  ob- 
viously conditional.  It  is  conditioned  on  the  possession  of 
physical  ability.  If  rendered  paralytic  or  voiceless,  the  pro- 
mise does  not  bind  him.  In  like  manner  it  is  conditioned  on 
the  inward  call  of  God.  The  man  believes  that  it  is  the  will 
of  God  that  he  should  be  a  minister  ;  and  on  the  ground  of 
that  belief,  he  promises  to  devote  himself  to  the  work.  If  he 
becomes  satisfied  that  he  never  was  called ;  in  other  words, 
that  it  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  he  should  preach  the  gospel, 
then  the  ground  on  which  the  promise  was  made  no  longer 
exists. 

The  principle  of  demission  is  clearly  recognised  in  our 
standards.  That  is,  it  is  distinctly  recognised  that  a  minister 
may  cease  to  be  such,  and  become  a  layman.  What  is  deposi- 
tion but  the  declaration,  on  judicial  grounds,  on  the  part  of  a 
Presbytery,  that  a  minister  of  the  gospel  is  no  longer  to  be  re- 
garded as  such  ?  And  what  is  that  but  a  reversal  of  the  judg- 
ment pronounced  at  his  ordination?  It  is  saying  that  the 
Presbytery  erred  in  deciding  that  the  person  in  question  was 
called  of  God  to  the  ministry  ;  for  if  he  had  been  thus  called, 
it  was  for  life,  and  no  Presbytery  could  take  away  a  perma- 
nent office  conferred  by  God.  The  only  difference  between 
deposition  and  demission  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  evidence  on 
which  the  Presbytery  reverses  its  former  judgment.  In  the 
case  of  deposition,  it  is  some  grave  offence,  some  heresy  or 
crime,  which  clearly  proves  that  the  minister  convicted  of  such 
offence  is  not  called  of  God  to  preach  the  gospel.  In  the  case 
of  demission,  it  is  anything,  not  involving  a  moral  or  religious 
offence,  which  satisfies  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  the 
man  himself,  and  of  the  Presbytery,  or  even  of  the  latter 
alone,  that  the  minister  demitting  his  office,  or  called  upon  to 
demit  it,  was  never  called  of  God  to  the  sacred  office.  Of 
course  mere  physical  infirmity,  or  the  weakness  or  imbecility 
of  age,  can  never  be  such  a  proof     A  minister  or  missionary, 
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nay,  Paul  himself,  after  a  life  devoted  to  the  service  of  God, 
in  the  ministry  of  his  Son,  crowned  with  every  manifestation 
of  the  divine  favour,  might  be  superannuated  or  paralytic,  yet 
no  one  would  dream  that  this  was  any  evidence  that  he  had 
entered  the  ministry  without  a  call  from  God.  The  evidence 
in  question  must  be  the  opposite  of  the  evidence  of  a  divine 
call,  viz.,  the  want  of  fitness  for  the  office,  the  want  of  a  desire 
to  discharge  its  duties,  the  want  of  success,  and  the  consequent 
inability  to  serve  God  or  the  church  in  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
All  this  may,  and  in  many  cases  is  apparent,  where  there  is 
every  evidence  of  Christian  character,  and  therefore  where 
any  act  of  discipline  would  be  uncalled  for  and  unjust. 

As  therefore  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  minis- 
terial office,  nor  in  the  nature  of  ordination,  nor  in  the 
obligations  assumed  by  the  candidate  when  he  is  ordained, 
nor  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Presbytery,  incompatible  with 
the  demission  of  the  sacred  office,  it  follows  that  for  proper 
reasons  it  may  be  laid  aside.  In  the  second  place,  as  before 
remarked,  it  ought  in  the  case  supposed  to  be  laid  aside.  To 
continue  to  profess  to  be  called  of  God,  when  we  are  satisfied 
that  such  is  not  the  fact,  and  when  the  Presbytery  and  the 
Christian  public  are  equally  convinced  on  the  subject,  is  to 
profess  a  conscious  untruth.  This  at  first  was  a  mistake  in 
all  concerned  ;  but  when  the  mistake  is  discovered  and  made 
apparent,  then  to  persist  in  it,  gives  it  the  character  of  false- 
hood. In  the  third  place,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  those 
who  have  thus  mistaken  their  vocation,  should  be  allowed  to 
correct  the  error.  It  is  not  only  wrong  to  constrain  a  man 
against  his  judgment,  will,  and  conscience,  to  retain  the 
ministerial  office  ;  but  it  cannot  be  done.  The  office  is,  in 
fact,  in  multitudes  of  cases,  laid  aside.  Men  once  ordained 
give  up  their  ministry.  They  not  only  cease  to  exercise  it, 
but  they  virtually  renounce  it.  They  lay  aside  the  title,  they 
do  not  attempt  to  discharge  its  duties ;  they  do  not  claim  any 
of  its  prerogatives.  They  devote  themselves  to  some  secular 
pursuit,  and  are  merged  in  the  general  class  of  laymen.  For 
this,  in  the  cases  supposed,  they  are  not  to  blame,  and  therefore 
they  cannot  be  justly  censured.  They  are  often  useful  mem- 
bers of  society  and  of  the  church  ;  but  they  are  not  ministers. 
Now  if  this  is  done,  and  must  be  done,  it  is  surely  proper  that 
it  should  be  done  regularly  ;  that  provision  should  be  made  to 
meet  cases  of  this  kind.  Besides,  it  is  a  great  evil  that  our 
church  courts  should  be  encumbered  with  nominal  members, 
who  are  incapable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  membership. 
And  it  is  a  still  greater  evil  that  men  should  be  allowed  to  sit 
in  those  courts,  and  exercise  the  powers  of  an  office,  to  which 
all  concerned  are  satisfied  they  have  no  legitimate  call,  and 
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the  duties  of  which  they  cannot  fulfil.  Such  ministers  are 
not  only  an  incumbrance  to  our  church  courts,  disturbing  the 
natural  balance  of  our  system,  but  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
ministry  and  to  the  church,  to  have  men  notoriously  incom- 
petent (however  worthy  they  be),  and  who  are  merely  nominal 
ministers — men  who  are  laymen  in  their  whole  spirit  and 
pursuits,  designated  and  recognised  as  invested  with  the  sacred 
office.  It  is  best  that  things  should  be  called  by  their  right 
names.  If  a  man  is  not  a  minister  of  the  gospel  {i.e.,  one  who 
either  does  or  has  served  God  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son)  he 
should  not  be  so  designated  or  so  regarded. 

It  is  objected  to  all  this,  that  if  we  make  it  thus  easy  to  get 
rid  of  the  ministry,  less  care  will  be  exercised  in  entering  it. 
We  doubt  the  fact.  The  ministry  in  our  country  and  in  our 
church,  is  not  often  entered  from  worldly  motives.  It  is  not 
sufficiently  attractive  to  the  mercenary.  It  is  commonly  an 
honest  mistake  on  the  part  both  of  the  candidate  and  of  the 
Presbytery,  when  men  are  ordained  by  the  church  who  are 
not  called  of  God.  But  even  if  the  fact  be  admitted  which 
the  objection  assumes,  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  the 
ministry  a  cul-de-sac,  which,  whoever  wanders  in  the  dark, 
must  stay  in  it.  It  would  be  far  better  to  make  the  egress 
from  the  ministry  so  wide  that  all  who  want  to  leave,  or  who 
ought  to  leave  it,  may  do  so  with  the  least  possible  difficulty 
or  delay. 

If  our  readers  agree  with  the  principles  above  stated,  they 
must  regard  the  overtures  submitted  to  the  Presbyteries  as  an 
illogical,  half-way  measure.  It  assumes  that  the  office  of  the 
ministry  cannot  be  demitted ;  but  that  a  man  may  lay  aside 
its  exercise  and  be  divested  of  its  prerogatives.  It  assumes 
that  the  office  is  in  such  a  sense  permanent  that  it  cannot  be 
got  rid  of,  except  by  deposition.  But  this  assumption  is 
illogical.  It  necessarily  follows  from  the  Protestant  and 
Presbyterian  doctrine  of  the  ministry,  of  ordination,  and  of 
the  fallibility  of  all  church  courts,  that  the  office  is  not  per- 
manent in  any  such  sense.  That  doctrine  supposes  that  both 
the  candidate  and  Presbytery  may  err  ;  and  it  supposes  that 
the  error  when  discovered  may  be  corrected.  It  is  only  on 
the  assumption  of  the  Romish  doctrine  of  "the  grace  of 
orders,"  that  the  ministry  can  be  regarded  as  in  any  such 
sense  permanent  as  that  it  cannot  be  demitted.  Besides, 
deposition  implies  that  the  office  of  the  ministry  is  not  in 
such  a  sense  permanent  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  demission. 
Deposition  merely  does  for  one  reason  what  demission  does 
for  another.  Both  reduce  a  minister  to  the  condition  of  a 
layman.  The  one,  therefore,  is  just  as  consistent  with  the 
true  permanency  of  the  office  as  the  other. 
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Another  objection  to  the  overture  as  it  now  stands,  is  that 
it  undertakes  to  separate  things  which  in  their  nature  are 
inseparable.  If  the  ministry  is  an  office  of  divine  appoint- 
ment, if  men  are  called  of  God  to  be  ministers,  then  the 
obligation  to  discharge  its  duties,  and  the  right  to  exercise  its 
prerogatives,  are  inseparable  from  the  possession  of  the  office. 
If  God  calls  a  man  to  be  a  minister,  what  right  have  we  to 
say  he  shall  not  act  as  such  ?  By  allowing  him  to  retain  the 
office,  we  say  he  has  a  divine  call  to  it ;  and  if  so,  he  has  a 
divine  right  to  exercise  all  its  functions.  The  overture, 
therefore,  in  our  view,  involves  a  contradiction.  It  in  effect 
says,  that  a  man  is,  and  is  not  a  minister,  at  the  same  time  ; 
that  he  was  mistaken  in  supposing  he  was  called  by  the  Spirit 
to  be  a  minister,  and  nevertheless  he  is  a  minister.  These 
are  contradictory  judgments. 

We  would  greatly  prefer  a  simple  clause  providing  that 
whenever  any  minister,  in  good  standing,  is  fully  satisfied  in 
his  own  judgment  and  conscience,  that  God  has  not  called 
him  to  the  ministry,  he  may,  with  the  consent  of  Presbytery, 
resign  the  office  ;  and  in  case  the  Presbytery  is  satisfied  that 
a  minister  has  no  divine  vocation  to  the  ministry,  although 
he  himself  may  think  otherwise,  they  shall  have  the  right 
(with  the  consent  of  the  Synod,  if  that  be  thought  desirable) 
to  cancel  his  ordination  without  censure,  as  in  deposition  it  is 
done  with  censure. 


Art.  VI. — The  A  merican  Theological  Review.  * 

A  DESIRE  for  a  more  perfect  realisation  of  Christianity  is  mani- 
festly a  powerful  element  now  working  deep  in  the  Christian 
mind,  and  labouring  for  effective  expression.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing dissatisfaction  with  past,  or  even  present,  attainments  in 
spiritual  life — a  presentiment  that  some  great  revolutions  in 
Providence  are  about  to  occur,  furnishing  work  for  the  church, 
which,  in  her  present  state,  she  is  little  fitted  to  perform — a 
strong  conviction  that  something  must  be  done  to  prepare  the 
way  of  the  Lord.  This  ferment,  so  general  in  the  moral  world 
— this  breaking  away  from  old  usages  and  conventional  re- 
straints— this  reinvestigation  of  moral  principles,  and  recon- 
struction of  ethical  codes — this  transcendental  soaring  of  per- 
verted minds  for  the  absolute,  the  perfect — this  putting  forth 
of  new  schemes  of  reform,  and  new  modes  of  explicating  theo- 
logical truths — this  eager  welcoming  of  novelties,  as  promising 

*  This  is  the  Introductory  Statement  to  a  new  periodical  recently  started,  with 
the  above  title,  which  we  hope  will  furnish  us  with  some  interesting  articles  to 
lay  before  our  readers. — {Ed.  B.  S^,     .  E.  R.) 
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new  victories  over  evil — in  a  word,  this  experimenting  to  acce- 
lerate the  progress  of  moral  and  spiritual  renovation,  are  all 
indicative  of  some  mighty  force  working  beneath.  That  force, 
we  have  the  charity  to  believe,  is  at  bottom  an  earnest  reli- 
gious spirit ;  sometimes,  indeed,  in  the  unregenerate,  coming 
forth  in  wild  extravagancies,  and  often  ending  in  abortive 
measures ;  yet,  with  the  right-minded,  it  is  a  deep  longing  for 
something  better,  purer,  holier.  The  great  aim  of  him  who 
has  "an  understanding  of  the  times"  should  be,  not  to  suppress 
this  struggling  desire  for  the  higher  life,  but,  with  his  own 
heart  warmed  with  Christian  emotions,  to  direct  it  in  the  way 
of  Scriptural  development  Sound  theological  views  were  never 
more  important  than  at  the  present  juncture  of  partial  waking 
to  Christian  responsibilities. 

Piety  is  nourished  by  Scriptural  truth.  Feeling  not  based 
on  truth  is  irrational.  Strong  religious  feeling  not  based  on 
Scriptural  truth  is  enthusiasm  or  fanaticism,  and  is  equally 
removed  from  true  godliness  as  supineness  or  indifference. 
The  highest  type  of  religion — religion  which  fills  the  soul,  and 
stirs  every  muscle  of  holy  enterprise  ;  which  absorbs  us  in 
rapturous  contemplation  of  the  divine  glory,  and  embraces 
the  world  in  its  benevolent  zeal ;  which  renders  one's  own 
heart  an  altar  on  which  daily  incense  rises  to  God,  and  pants 
to  hear  the  voice  of  praise  ascending  from  all  mankind — is 
inspired  by  the  Divine  Spirit  in  connection  with  the  highest 
forms  of  truth.  God's  perfections  and  character,  in  all  their 
infinitude,  majesty,  and  glory  ; — the  duty  of  entire  consecra- 
tion to  him  ;  of  the  whole  heart's  love  ;  of  unconditional  sub- 
mission ;  of  disinterested  affection  ;  a  willingness  that  God 
should  do  all  things  for  his  own  glory  ; — the  doctrines  of  his 
absolute  sovereignty,  both  as  the  dispenser  of  providential 
events  and  the  enacter  of  laws  ;  of  man's  utter  ruin  by  nature; 
of  his  accountable  ability  and  moral  impotence ;  of  Christ's 
all-sufficient  atonement ;  of  electing  grace  ;  of  justification  by 
faith  ;  of  instantaneous  regeneration,  wrought  alone  by  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  of  spontaneous  obedience,  arising  from  control- 
ling desires  to  vindicate  Christ's  character,  and  to  promote 
the  interests  of  his  kingdom, — all  must  be  vividly  brought 
before  the  mind.  Feeble  views  of  truth  may  nurture  a  sickly 
growth  of  piety ;  but  for  the  production  of  that  humble,  yet 
bold,  masculine,  aggressive  piety,  which  will  electrify  the 
world,  and  gather  the  nations  around  the  cross,  these  higher 
forms  of  divine  truth  are  essential.  The  heathen,  in  their 
blindness  and  peril,  now  stand  waiting  for  this  deeper  piety 
to  re-invigorate  the  churches  with  apostolic  zeal. 

This  system  of  theology,  the  principal  tenets  of  which  are 
named  above,  is  denominated  Calvinism.     It  makes  God  the 
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centre  and  source  of  religious  truth  ;  all  is  evolved  from  his 
nature,  excellencies,  and  character.  The  divine  purposes  and 
law,  and  the  covenant  of  grace ;  man's  original  nature  and  capa- 
cities ;  his  relations  to  his  Creator  ;  the  method  of  his  fall,  re- 
covery, and  final  destiny, — are  such  as  God's  perfections  de- 
mand. It  is  contra-distinguished  from  that  system  of  truth, 
which  makes  man  the  centre,  and  evolves  all  the  truths  which 
we  are  to  believe,  and  the  duties  which  we  are  to  perform,  from 
his  nature,  powers,  and  wants.  This  last,  instead  of  making 
God's  character  a  guarantee  of  man's  rational  responsibilities, 
of  the  justice  and  goodness  of  the  divine  retiuirements  and 
plans,  makes  man's  nature  and  capacities  the  measure  of  God's 
purposes  respecting  him,  and  the  rules  by  which  he  governs 
him.  The  advocate  of  the  former  stands,  as  it  were,  in  the 
centre  of  the  divine  perfections.  Through  these  he  sees  the 
doctrines  and  duties  of  the  gospel;  and  following  the  legitimate 
operation,  and  confiding  in  their  unchanging  integrity,  he  con- 
stitutes them  the  interpreter  of  the  moral  government  of  the 
universe. 

The  advocate  of  the  latter,  making  man  the  centre,  i.  e.,  the 
central  point  from  which  he  reasons,  sees  the  great  truths  of 
revelation  through  his  nature,  capacities,  and  needs;  thereby 
deciding  upon  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  same  govern- 
ment. Which  of  these  two  stand-points  we  occupy  in  studying 
revealed  truth,  is  of  vast  importance.  In  the  one  we  look  at 
them  in  the  same  position  that  God  does,  through  infinite 
holiness,  justice,  goodness,  and  truth  ;  leaving  self-interest  out 
of  the  question,  and  simply  inquiring  what  must  be  the  legi- 
timate operations  of  these  boundless  perfections,  or  what  they 
demand.  In  the  other,  we  look  at  them  from  the  position  of 
a  selfish  being,  one  most  deeply  interested  in  their  results,  and 
ask  what  his  finite  nature,  his  short-sightedness,  demands. 

The  medium  through  which  we  contemplate  them  cannot 
fail  toaff'ect  our  views.  Look  down  through  that  long  beautiful 
avenue,  bordered  with  shrubs,  trees,  fences," buildings^  and  the 
clouds  floating  in  the  transparent  sky  beyond, — all  lit  up  with 
the  glories  of  the  morning  sun.  From  this  point  the  various 
objects  present  to  your  view  certain  aspects.  Then  take  your 
station  at  the  other  extremity,  and  look  back  at  the  point  you 
now  occupy.  The  several  objects,  shrubs,  trees,  fences,  build- 
ings, and  the  distant  heavens,  tinted  with  other  lights  and 
shades,  appear  very  differently,  some  of  them  like  other  ob- 
jects. One  marked  difference,  according  to  the  well-known 
liaws  of  perspective,  is  that  those  which  are  near  appear  large, 
those  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  vista  small.  So  to  those 
who  take  theirstand  amid  the  divine  perfections,  and  contem- 
plate gospel  truths  through  them,  God  and  his  glory  appear 
'    VOL.  VIII. — NO.  XXIX.     .  .  Qq 
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great,  and  all  things  besides  diminutive  ;  while,  to  those  who 
make  man  the  stand-point  of  investigation,  man  seems  great, 
and  all  other  things,  even  God  himself,  comparatively  small. 
The  system  formed  from  this  latter  stand-point  is  not  so 
properly  called  "  theology''  as  "  anthropo-theology/'  It  will 
inevitably  carry  with  it  some  taint  of  humanity.  As  it 
lowers  our  ideas  of  God,  and  consequently  weakens  our  con- 
ceptions of  those  spiritual  exercises  which  cluster  around 
entire  submission  to  his  sovereign  will  and  consecration  to  his 
service,  it  modifies,  more  or  less,  all  the  practical  duties  of  the 
Christian  life.  It  can  never  inspire  the  highest  type  of  indi- 
vidual piety,  nor  constitute  the  basis  of  a  church  breathing  the 
purest  spirit  of  Christian  enterprise. 

On  the  contrary,  that  system  which  we  denominate  Calvin- 
ism, beginning  with  the  fundamental  truth  of  the  Bible,  "  The 
Lord  made  all  things  for  himself,''  and  embracing  every  doc- 
trine and  precept  recorded  on  the  sacred  page,  when  attended 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  transforms  the  soul  into  the  Divine  image, 
liberates  it  from  every  spiritual  shackle,  and  bids  it  soar  to 
the  throne  in  perfect  freedom,  and  bathe  without  restraint  in 
the  glories  of  him  who  sitteth  thereon. 

This  great  system  of  biblical  truth, — a  system  which  stands 
forth  in  the  symmetry  of  a  sphere,  finding  its  centre  in  God, 
and  which  in  its  formative  influence  is  thus  refining  and  ex- 
alting,— it  is  the  design  of  the  conductors  of  this  Journal  to 
advocate;  confident  that  the  deepest,  most  effective,  sub- 
stantial piety  can  be  promoted  only  by  the  contemplation  of 
the  highest  truths  of  God  and  Providence, — truths  which  fill 
the  gaze  and  enrapture  the  hearts  of  angels.  On  these  sublime 
themes  we  must  meditate, — trace  lines  of  thought  onward  and 
onward  into  the  abysses  of  infinity,  till  we  stand  trembling 
where  seraphs  veil  their  faces;  till  reason  wearies  in  her  flight, 
and  faith,  with  unfaltering  wing,  still  pursues  the  thought, 
which  baffled  reason  failed  to  comprehend,  giving  the  strug- 
gling soul  repose  only  in  resting  on  the  perfections  of  Jehovah. 
To  expand  the  heart  to  the  utmost,  and  fill  it  to  overflowing, 
the  intellect  must  be  extended  to  the  farthest  limit,  till,  lost 
in  wonder,  admiration,  and  praise,  we  bow  before  the  Incom- 
prehensible. 

While  this  system  of  Scriptural  truth,  in  its  operations  on 
the  soul,  bids  it  move  in  the  full  freedom  of  angelic  love,  all 
fundamental  error,  just  so  far  as  it  is  operative  (and  all  error 
in  an  intelligent  mind  must  be  more  or  less  operative),  cramps 
the  soul,  enchains  it.  All  religious  truth  and  error,  having  re- 
lation to  God,  will  inevitably  affect  the  moral  condition  of  those 
receiving  them.  If  truth  is  the  centripetal  force,  attracting  the 
soul  to  its  Creator,  error  is  the  centrifugal,  driving  it  from  him  ; 
if  the  one  tends  to  spiritual  freedom,  the  other,  in  the  samo 
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proportion,  tends  to  spiritual  bondage.  Schemes  of  theolo- 
gising,  evolved  from  man  as  the  starting-point,  are  all,  in  a 
degree,  chargeable  with  this  latter  tendency.  Those  embracing 
them,  even  though  animated  with  love  to  God,  are  under  moral 
disabilities.  They  are  like  the  encaged  bird,  which,  when  en- 
deavouring to  wing  her  way  upon  the  free  air,  finds  herself 
beating  against  the  net- work  of  wires  which  surrounds  her. 
While  they,  who  embrace  the  system  which  centres  in  God, 
welcome  the  truth  of  God's  absolute  sovereignty  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, accept  the  obligation  of  unconditional  submission,  of 
impartial  love,  of  rising  into  full  communion  with  Christ,  hold 
no  opinions  which  hinder  the  freest  aspiration  of  the  heart 
heavenward.  Every  truth  in  the  system  allures  the  recipient 
to  God  as  "the  chief  good."  The  only  clog  is  depravity.  Calvin- 
ism, indeed,  is  the  only  scheme  of  Scriptural  doctrine,  which 
insures  the  soul's  true  liberty, — that  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
makes  his  people  free.  All,  who  receive  fully  its  great  doc- 
trines into  their  hearts,  rise  spontaneously  into  joyful  com- 
munion with  their  Creator.  Nothing  but  the  shackles  of 
flesh  prevents  their  dwelling  even  now  in  his  bosom. 

Tt  is  important  that  the  great  truths  in  this  system  be 
understood.  It  is  more  important  that  they  be  felt,  riveted 
in  the  soul,  made  living  principles  of  action.  If  truth  is  im- 
portant at  all,  its  clearest  apprehension  and  full  appreciation 
are  important.  Beaming  with  the  light  of  heaven,  these 
Puritan  doctrines  should  be  made  to  stand  out  with  all  the 
distinctness  of  realities,  stirring  the  members  of  our  Church 
as  the  wind  shakes  the  trees  of  the  forest.  The  more  clearly 
they  are  unfolded,  the  more  earnestly  they  are  enforced  and 
embraced,  the  deeper,  the  more  comprehensive,  the  more  prac- 
tical entering  into  everyday  life,  will  our  religion  become. 

The  unrenewed  heart  is  so  utterly  opposed  to  these  great 
Scriptural  truths,  that  it  rises  against  them  in  untiring  resist- 
ance. If  Christians  weary  in  pressing  them,  natural  men 
never  weary  in  their  warfare  against  them.  It  is  diiferent 
with  the  varied  schemes  of  Arminianism.  They  are  so  agree- 
able to  unregenerate  men,  who  are  at  all  religiously  disposed, 
that  they  eagerly  drink  them  in.  Hence  the  great  battle  be- 
tween Calvinism  and  this  class  of  errors  must  be  fought  over 
in  every  age.  We  know  it  has  been  said,  that  the  inculcation 
of  these  first  principles  of  distinctive  truths  on  the  present 
generation  is  unnecessary;  that  they  were  so  distinctly  set 
forth,  so  thoroughly  demonstrated,  by  Edwards,  his  coadjutors 
and  successors,  that  all  that  the  churches  now  need  is  to  be 
stirred  up  to  the  practice  of  what  is  already  understood. 
Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake.  This  will  be  seen  by  a 
moment's  reflection  on  the  workings  of  the  natural  heart  under 
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the  pressure  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  Calvinistic 
system.  The  doctrine  of  man's  entire  depravity,  and  the  duty 
of  unconditional  submission  to  God  as  a  holy  sovereign ;  man's 
absolute  moral  helplessness  in  connection  with  a  rational 
ability;  his  dependence  on  grace  alone,  and  his  perfect  obliga- 
tion to  obey — place  the  sinner  in  a  position  exceedingly  un- 
pleasant to  his  rebellious  feelings.  Could  he  sink  into  an 
irresponsible  being,  or  break  the  chain  of  his  entire  depend- 
ence as  a  lost  creature,  he  could  find  relief;  but  he  can  do 
neither.  There  is  no  escape  from  the  gripe  with  which  he  is 
held  between  these  two  leading  truths.  He  imist  how  as  a 
free  rational  being  to  God's  sovereign  behest,  or  woe,  endless 
and  unutterable,  is  his  portion. 

Under  the  restraint  of  these  holy  truths,  especially  when 
earnestly  pressed,  the  sinner  is  exceedingly  restive.  He  some- 
times rages  like  a  wild  beast  amid  encircling  flames.  He 
rouses  all  his  energies  to  escape.  He  conjures  up  every  arti- 
fice in  his  power  to  blind  his  eyes  to  his  true  position ;  en- 
deavours by  every  means  to  erect  some  bulwark  to  protect 
himself  against  the  artillery  blazing  upon  him  from  the 
armoury  of  heaven.  The  remains  of  depravity  in  the  regene- 
rate heart  operate  in  the  same  manner  in  proportion  to  its 
strength.  Some  professed  Christians  are  even  in  the  full  cur- 
rent of  resistance  without  being  conscious  of  it.  Others,  che- 
rishing a  false  kindness  for  the  sinner,  would  relieve  him  by 
lending  their  assistance  to  erect  his  delusive  refuges.  One, 
with  his  philosophy,  would  persuade  him  that  he  is  not  en- 
tirely in  God's  hand ;  another,  with  his  Greek  and  Hebrew 
lore,  informs  him  that  he  is  not  required  to  divest  himself 
entirely  of  selfishness.  Such  teachers  may  shed  rays  of  mo- 
mentary comfort,  but  they  allure  to  eternal  sorrow.  Indeed, 
all  effort  to  relieve  the  sinner  from  the  pressure  of  these  holy 
truths,  is  taking  his  part  against  God.  They  who  put  them 
forth  may  aim,  professedly,  at  increasing  the  sense  of  depen- 
dence, or  at  strengthening  the  force  of  obligation  ;  but  the 
end  will  not  sanctify  the  means.  If  by  their  philosophy, 
learning,  or  the  terms  employed,  they  even  indirectly  diminish 
the  sense  of  dependence  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  responsibility 
on  the  other,  their  influence  is  immense  for  evil.  They  may 
multiply  the  members  of  our  churches,  but  they  diminish  the 
number  of  the  saints.  Such  speculators,  influenced  either  by 
perverted  notions  of  kindness  or  false  zeal,  and  thereby  dis- 
posed to  relieve  the  sinner  from  his  uncomfortable  situation 
without  unreserved  submission  to  God,  have  arisen  in  every 
period  of  the  church's  history.  They  may  be  good  men,  but 
Christ  is  dishonoured  by  their  efforts.  Thus  by  various  causes 
the  Arminian  or  A.ntinomian  errors  are  propagated  in  every 
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age,  and  in  every  age  they  must  be  met  and  resisted.  The 
battle,  opened  by  Paul,  James,  and  John,  has  raged  in  all  en- 
suing generations,  and  will  continue  to  rage  till  truth  and 
righteousness  gain  conjointly  their  final  victory.  This  Jour- 
nal would  be  the  humble  coadjutor  of  those  who  are  fighting 
the  battle  in  the  present  generation,  as  Edwards,  Bellamy, 
Hopkins,  and  Emmons  fought  it  in  times  past.  We  have  no 
expectation  of  closing  the  conflict.  We  shall  bequeath  the 
task  unfinished  to  our  successors,  and  they  to  theirs,  until  mil- 
lennial glory  dawns,  dissipating  all  clouds  of  error,  and  hushing 
moral  disorders  to  rest. 

We  are  aware  that  some  diifer  widely  from  us  in  our  estima- 
tion of  distinctive  views  of  gospel  truth.  They  are  satisfied 
with  exceedingly  ill-defined  conceptions  of  what  the  Bible 
teaches.  Its  doctrines  and  precepts  are  seen  by  them  in  a 
sort  of  jumble.  It  is  all,  perhaps,  they  are  capable  of  in  their 
present  state  of  intellectual  culture  and  development.  Their 
minds  are  not  made  for  discrimination  or  clear  insight.  They 
may  actually  receive  most  spiritual  benefit  by  contemplating 
gospel  truth  in  the  mass ;  just  as  some  are  better  pleased  with 
flowers,  tastefully  clustered  in  a  brilliant  bouquet,  in  which 
colour  and  perfume  are  indistinctly  blended,  than  in  viewing 
them  separately,  fresh  and  fragrant  on  their  living  stems. 
We  apprehend  the  difficulty  with  such  is,  that  they  are  want- 
ing in  the  power  of  consecutive  reasoning.  They  are  impa- 
tient of  analysis,  and,  of  course,  incapable  of  accurate  syn- 
thesis. They  know  nothing  of  the  pleasure  or  profit  of  con- 
templating religious  truth  in  its  logical  relations.  Hence 
their  indiff'erence  to  systematic  theology.  We  have  little 
doubt,  however,  that  this  defect  is  owing  mainly  to  education. 
The  power  of  tracing  the  connection  between  the  profound 
truths  contained  in  the  Calvinistic  scheme,  may,  it  is  presumed, 
be  acquired  with  as  much  facility  as  the  science  of  numbers. 
How  few  are  incapable  of  such  proficiency  in  mathematics,  as 
to  qualify  them  for  the  common  business-  transactions  of  life  ! 
As  few,  we  believe,  are  incapable  of  those  metaphysical  inves- 
tigations, necessary  to  enable  them  to  trace  the  logical  rela- 
tions of  Scriptural  truths,  so  as  to  enjoy  their  systematic  ar- 
rangement, and  to  feel  both  their  individual  and  combined 
power. 

Others  are  endowed  with  clear  discriminating  intellects. 
They  may  not  have  minds  of  large  capacities,  but  over  all 
reason  sits  enthroned.  It  is  not  enough  for  such  to  feel, — 
they  must  see  ;  and  whatever  they  see  they  must  see  clearly. 
Confused  ideas  never  satisfy  them.  Dreaming  is  not  their 
taste.  Present  a  subject  to  their  contemplation,  and  the 
reason  begins  at  once  to  work.  Bring  before  them  a  religious 
truth,  and  they  must  gain  distinct  conceptions  of  it.     They 
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must  understand  its  relations,  see  its  harmony  with  other 
truths,  and  are  not  satisfied  till  they  find  its  exact  position  in 
a  theological  system.  If  it  is  a  truth  too  vast  for  reason  to 
compass,  they  must  know  how  far  reason  can  traverse  its  pro- 
found depths,  and  the  precise  point  where  it  passes  into  the 
realms  of  faith.  Such  natures  will  not  thrive  on  vagaries  of 
fancy,  crudities  of  thought,  heterogeneous  admixtures  of  truth. 
Confined  to  such  nutriment,  if  Christians,  their  graces  droop  ; 
if  not  Christians,  they  are  likely  to  remain  in  impenitency  ; 
superficial  views,  and  confused  notions  of  Scriptural  truth,  not 
having  sufiicient  power  to  arouse  them  to  that  effort  necessary 
to  turn  from  sin  to  holiness.  Besides,  such  minds  constitute 
the  ruling  elements  of  society  ;  and  it  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance that  they  be  rightly  trained.  They,  who  reach  their 
conclusions  by  processes  of  self-imposed  reasoning,  are  earnest 
advocates  of  whatever  opinions  they  embrace.  If  they  humbly 
receive  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  they  become  the  earnest 
friends  of  his  cause, — the  bulwarks  of  the  church,  the  Christian 
reformers,  and  martyrs  of  their  age.  If  they  imbibe  funda- 
mental error,  their  influence  is  pestilential  ;  they  become  the 
D'Alemberts  and  Humes,  Garrisons  and  Parkers, — foes  of  the 
church,  the  devastators  of  society.  For  this  class  of  minds  we 
shall  have  special  regard. 

We  are  aware  that  Christians  of  the  present  generation, 
without  perhaps  being  peculiar  in  this  respect,  are  little  dis- 
posed to  logical  reasonings  touching  the  first  principles  of 
religious  truth.  This  is  an  age  of  romances  and  newspapers. 
Theological  works  are  not  favourites  with  the  public.  The 
general  taste  is  for  novelties  or  oddities, — something  out  of 
the  common  course,  something  amusing  rather  than  instruc- 
tive. Sermons  and  public  addresses,  to  win  the  popular  ear, 
must  assume  this  character.  It  is  said  :  "  People  will  not 
listen  to  logical  discourses  or  profound  argumentations  \'  "  We 
must  take  men  as  they  are  ;"  "  We  must  shoot  the  bird  on  the 
wing  with  scattering  shot."  It  is  also  our  maxim,  "  Take 
men  as  they  are ;"  but  we  may  not  leave  them  as  they  are  ; 
we  must  endeavour  to  make  them  better.  We  believe  a  taste 
for  the  logical  and  profound  may  be  cultivated ;  and  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  rapid  and  perma- 
nent progress  of  society  to  encourage  it.  No  nation  ever  made 
great  advances  in  civilisation  without  cultivating  the  logical 
faculty.  No  church  ever  became  strong  in  grace  and  Christian 
enterprise  without  the  like  cultivation.  The  unpopularity  of 
doctrinal  preaching  is  a  certain  indication  of  spiritual  defects. 
The  clear  statement  of  Scriptural  truths,  and  the  manifesta- 
tion of  them  in  their  logical  connection,  will  be,  therefore, 
among  our  leading  objects. 
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But,  as  the  mere  illumination  of  the  intellect,  without  cor- 
responding emotions  and  affections,  is  of  little  value,  in  all  our 
discussions  of  gospel  truth,  we  shall  endeavour  to  present 
them  in  their  practical  and  experimental  aspects.  To  shew 
the  utility  of  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism  is  one  of  our  favourite 
designs.  We  feel  no  attachment  to  mere  theological  dogmas, 
as  such  ;  no  sympathy  with  those  who  advocate  them  for  the 
sake  of  doing  it.  The  doctrines  which  we  propose  to  incul- 
cate are  adapted,  in  our  deliberate  and  prayerful  judgment,  to 
exert  an  important  agency  in  promoting  individual  spirituality, 
and  the  enterprise  of  the  church. 

We  are  aware  that  the  path  we  have  marked  out  for  our- 
selves is  beset  with  perils.  No  one  has  ever  travelled  it  with- 
out conflict.  We  cannot  expect  to  fare  better  than  our  pre- 
decessors. The  great  truths  of  Puritanism,  when  presented  as 
tests  of  Christian  character,  constitute  pre-eminently  the 
oiFence  of  the  cross.  We  cannot  anticipate  avoiding  the  ani- 
mosities of  mere  worldly  men,  whether  in  the  church  or  out 
of  it.     We  have  counted  the  cost,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  it. 

Do  we  talk  of  controversy  ?  It  is  not  that  we  wish  to  be  dis- 
putatious, much  less  pugnacious  or  captious.  Have  we  spoken 
of  conflict?  The  weapons  of  our  warfare  shall  not  be  carnal. 
We  will  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints  ;  but  we  will  remember  that  it  is  the  truth  of  Him  who, 
when  reviled,  reviled  not  again.     Paul  shall  be  our  model. 

Have  our  readers  mourned  over  the  personalities  and  invec- 
tives of  religious  controversies  ?  None  have  lamented  them 
more  than  ourselves.  We  have  been  pained  in  reading  the  writ- 
ings of  John  Calvin  and  those  of  his  compeers,  excellent  as  they 
are,  because  so  deeply  discoloured  with  the  spirit  of  the  pugilist. 
The  Puritans,  whom  we  especially  revere,  have,  in  some  in- 
stances, marred  their  works  with  a  similar  spirit ;  and  we,  in 
this  period  of  advanced  civilisation  and  refinement,  are  little 
behind  them.  The  pugnacious  spirit  of  some  of  our  religious 
journals  carries  us  back  to  the  barbarism  of  the  mediaeval  ages. 
We  often  ask — Must  this  war  of  words,  in  which  not  blood 
is  spilt,  but  character  is  murdered,  and  every  generous  feeling 
tortured,  continue  from  generation  to  generation  ?  Is  there  no 
remedy  ?  Cannot  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  which  both  parties 
would  promote,  brood  over  the  warring  elements,  and  rule  the 
storm  ?  Where  lies  the  fault  ?  At  the  door  of  controversy 
itself?  Or  must  it  be  charged  to  the  spirit  with  which  it  is 
too  often  conducted  ?  We  believe  the  last.  Gospel  truth  is  a 
solemn  trust  committed  to  us  by  its  holy  Author,  and  it  must 
be  defended.  The  world  may  not  be  given  up  to  the  dominion 
of  error.  Christians  must  array  themselves  against  it.  But 
they  should  do  it  in  the  temper  of  him  they  serve.     Opposing 
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generals  on  the  bloody  field  sometimes  salute  each  other  with 
the  greatest  urbanity.  Shall  they,  who  are  contending  for 
truths  which  our  Saviour  died  to  promulgate,  be  less  courteous? 
Cannot  brethren  in  Christ  differ  in  opinion  without  becoming 
enemies?  In  this  day  of  high  social  culture  and  religious 
development,  cannot  Christians  manifest  "  that  pure-minded- 
ness  which  can  be  earnest  in  refuting  an  argument,  and  yet  re- 
verential in  separating  the  person  of  the  antagonist  from  his 
errors  in  logic  V 

As  defenders  of  contested  truth,  and  "  subject  to  like  passions 
as"  other  men,  we  may  be  tempted  to  severity.  But  we  shall 
deeply  regret  to  stain  the  pages  of  this  Journal  with  the  spirit 
of  personal  animosity.  As  it  is  our  paramount  purpose  to 
promote  a  higher  Christian  life  in  the  churches,  consistency 
demands  that  we  ourselves  evince  the  spirit  we  enjoin  in  others. 
We  must  speak  the  things  we  mean  earnestly,  plainly,  decidedly ; 
yet  God  grant  that  we  speak  them  in  love.  In  our  creed,  Chris- 
tian charity  is  neither  a  fool  nor  blind.  Sitting  on  her  calm 
summit  of  holy  love,  none  sees  the  beauty  of  truth  and  the 
deformity  of  error  with  a  clearer  vision.  None  feels  the  im- 
portance of  the  one,  and  the  evil  of  the  other,  more  intensely ; 
and  she  expresses  her  convictions  with  accordant  fervour  of 
utterance.     At  her  feet  we  desire  to  sit. 

In  justice  to  ourselves  we  ought,  however,  to  say  that 
we  do  not  expect  to  convince  those  who  may  become  our 
opponents,  that  the  spirit  of  love  governs  us.  The  reading  of 
opinions  of  vital  importance  at  variance  with  our  own,  is  apt 
to  awaken  in  us  unpleasant  emotions ;  and  we  are  not  unfre- 
quently  inclined  to  transfer  them  to  the  writer.  By  a  strange 
illusion  we  regard  the  wrong  feeling  as  his,  while  in  fact  it  is 
our  own.  We  are  also  apt  to  imagine  that  he  must  have  the 
same  motives  and  feelings  in  expressing  his  sentiments,  which 
we  should  have  in  enforcing  them  from  our  own  stand-point. 
Hence,  in  controversy,  we  often  attribute  bitterness  to  an 
opponent  when  he  little  deserves  it.  His  earnestness  is 
accounted  irrascibility ;  his  fervid  warnings  of  danger,  the 
product  of  a  disputatious  spirit ;  his  disgust  and  abhorrence  of 
error,  personal  invective.  The  conductors  of  this  Journal  can 
hardly  expect  to  escape  similar  imputations.  But,  while  Chris- 
tian charity  reigns  in  our  hearts  and  guides  our  pens,  it  is  a  small 
thing  to  be  judged  of  man's  judgment.  It  will  be  enough  for 
us  to  avoid  the  justness  of  the  charge. 

Also,  injustice  to  ourselves,  we  would  remind  those  who  may 
deny  our  positions,  that  they  differ  from  us  as  widely  as  we  differ 
from  them;  and,  if  disposed  to  complain  of  us  as  contro- 
versialists, they  occupy  essentially  the  same  ground.  If  at  all 
thrown  from  their  equanimity,  if  irritated  and  fretted  in  read- 
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ing  our  pages,  is  not  the  fact  demonstration  that  the  spirit  of 
a  disputant  is  theirs  ?  Intelligent  unionists  are  commonly  the 
strongest  partisans  ;  and  history  proves  that  the  most  liberal 
Christians  best  understand  the  art  of  sneering  at  an  opponent. 
We  once  asked  a  Christian  gentleman  of  high  literary  standing 
if  he  read  a  certain  controversial  paper.  He  replied,  "  No, 
sir ;  I  don't  want  to  put  on  mittens  every  time  I  take  up  a 
newspaper."  That  gentleman  may  never  have  written  a  word 
of  controversy,  but  did  he  not  evince  its  spirit  in  full  bitterness  ? 
They  who  complain  most  of  religious  controversy  are  usually 
in  the  very  drift  of  the  current  themselves.  Indeed,  the  spirit 
of  controversy  is  almost  universal  among  thinking  men  ;  such 
being  usually  attached  to  their  opinions,  because  formed  after 
much  reflection.  All  we  can  ask  of  them  is  to  express  them 
with  Christian  kindness. 

Religious  controversy,  conducted  in  this  benign  spirit,  is 
beneficial.  A  kind,  genial,  frank  discussion  of  a  subject  on 
which  we  disagree,  stimulates  mind,  gives  accuracy  to  know- 
ledge, enlarges  the  sphere  of  thought.  Discussion,  indeed,  is 
one  of  the  most  approved  processes  by  which  we  penetrate  the 
depths  of  science.  Would  we  obtain  clear,  intelligent  ideas  of 
a  topic  ?  We  turn  it  over  in  our  minds,  bring  up  to  view  its 
different  sides,  look  at  its  several  relations,  careful  that  no 
aspect  of  it  escape  our  notice.  This  is  discussing  the  subject 
with  ourselves.  We  then  call  in  the  aid  of  others ;  read  various 
authors,  those  differing  from  us  not  less  than  those  agreeing 
with  us  ;  and  weigh  argument  with  argument.  We  meet  with 
difficulties ;  the  mind  is  aroused.  We  find  a  competitor  in 
research  and  argument ;  and  we  must  triumph,  or  be  led 
captive  at  his  will.  All  our  mental  energy  is  stirred  by  the 
collision.  The  same  advantage  is  derived  from  conversation 
with  those  differing  from  us.  We  sit  down  as  friends.  We 
frankly  state  our  views,  and  they,  as  frankly,  theirs.  We 
deliberate,  compare  differences,  propose  objections,  and  mutually 
weigh  them.  We  ascertain  how  far  we  agree,  and  wherein  we 
disagree.  Pleasantry,  the  playful  repartee,  and  sallies  of  wit, 
mingle  with  the  argumentation.  The  mind  is  in  a  genial  state, 
just  fitted  to  receive  light,  and  light  breaks  in.  There  may  be 
even  much  earnestness  in  the  discussion.  Remarks  may  be 
pointed.  But,  while  the  intellect  is  kept  clear  from  the  fogs  of 
passion,  progress  is  made.  Indeed,  the  sharper  the  discussion, 
provided  good  humour  rules  the  strife,  the  better.  The  mind 
opens  to  the  truth  as  the  warm  earth  to  the  genial  shower ; 
and  a  harvest  of  thought  is  the  product.  Nothing  tends  more 
to  clear  up  a  subject,  especially  after  reading  thoroughly  upon 
it,  than  such  friendly  and  earnest  discussion.      The  mind  is 
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spurred  on  to  leap  difficulties,  before  seemingly  insuperable,  at 
a  single  bound. 

Is  the  church  divided,  or  supposed  to  be  divided  in  senti- 
ment on  points  of  vital  importance  ?  With  amenity  of  spirit 
and  courtesy  of  manner,  let  them  be  publicly  discussed.  Let 
the  contested  doctrines,  in  their  various  aspects,  relations,  and 
consequences,  be  fully  unfolded.  Let  suggestion  awaken  sug- 
gestion, argument  meet  argument,  and  objection  class  with 
objection.  While  love  and  honesty  command  the  contending 
hosts,  truth  will  be  advanced.  Smiting  together  the  flint  and 
steel  is  not  more  sure  to  draw  out  the  kindling  spark,  than 
such  collision  of  thought  with  thought  to  evoke  just  the  light 
which  the  church  in  the  circumstances  needs.  The  dust  of 
conflict  may  arise,  trembling  and  astonishment  may  seize  the 
timid  ;  but  if  no  angry  cloud  hovers  over  the  field,  good  is 
done.  Often,  the  difference  between  the  parties  is  ascer- 
tained to  be  less  than  was  supposed.  It  is  found  but  a  mis- 
understanding, a  diflference  of  language  or  explanation,  rather 
than  discrepancy  of  thought.  The  result  is,  estrangements  are 
removed,  breaches  are  closed,  wounds  healed.  Christians, 
while  cordially  conceding  to  their  opponents  the  personal  right 
of  opinion,  can  scarcely  engage  too  often  or  too  earnestly  in 
such  amiable  controversies.  The  self-government  they  impose 
is  an  eff'ective  means  of  Christian  discipline. 

But  when  human  depravity,  rather  than  Christian  love,  is 
the  presiding  genius  of  the  conflict ;  when  the  combatants 
have  out-travelled  the  desire  of  further  knowledge,  each  with 
self-complacent  conclusions  entrenching  himself  in  his  own 
positions  ;  when  each  can  denounce  his  adversary  as  an  ac- 
cuser of  his  brethren,  or  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the 
churches  ;  when  the  love  of  truth  is  submerged  in  self-aggran- 
disement or  party  domination  ;  when  personal  rights  of  opi- 
nion and  their  free  utterance  are  disregarded,  or  tolerated  only 
under  the  lash  of  ridicule  or  satire  ;  when  earnestness  assumes 
the  tone  of  querulousness  or  anger,  and  fervid  expostulation, 
the  character  of  ex-cathedra  reproof;  when  the  page  of  con- 
troversy is  tarnished  with  envy  and  jealousy,  and  supercilious 
contempt ;  in  brief,  when  there  is  evidently  a  desire  to  pain 
the  feelings  of  an  opponent,  to  slaughter  character,  and  poison 
the  sources  of  private  happiness, — controversy  becomes  mere 
disputatious  wrangling,  unworthy  of  Christian  confidence,  or 
even  toleration,  lie  who  engages  in  it  injures  his  own  cha- 
racter, mars  his  own  peace,  and  shuts  himself  out  from  en- 
deared communion  with  God.  Such  controversy  may  do  good, 
as  the  wars  of  Canaan  did  good,  in  making  way  for  the  pro- 
gress of  the  church  ;  but  it  is  good  gained  at  the  expense  of 
attending  evils,  over  which  the  Christian  will  weep. 
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The  objection  raised  against  controversy  as  an  instrument 
of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom — that 
it  sows  discord  among  brethren,  and  prejudices  many,  not  only 
against  the  particular  doctrine  defended,  but  against  Christi- 
anity as  a  whole — is  not,  then,  chargeable  so  much  to  the 
weapon  itself,  as  to  the  mode  and  spirit  of  wielding  it.  Con- 
troversialists have  not  always  been  clear-headed,  nor  suffi- 
ciently informed  respecting  the  subject  in  debate  ;  and  have, 
therefore,  left  it  in  still  greater  confusion  than  they  found  it. 
Others,  as  we  have  intimated,  have  been  swayed  by  wrong  mo- 
tives. Instead  of  submitting  themselves  to  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  they  have  bowed  to  the  rule  of  their  own 
spirits.  Controversy  has  not  been  confined  to  the  metes  and 
bounds  assigned  to  it  by  the  apostles,  nor  continued  to  breathe 
the  fragrance  of  their  hallowed  spirit.  Readers  have  found 
themselves  in  sloughs  of  vain  jangling,  abusive  epithets,  and 
arrogant  sneers, — the  filthy  grovellings  of  envenomed  passions, 
and  have  been  disgusted.  The  character  of  the  advocate  has 
been  transferred  to  the  truth  defended.  The  glorious  gospel 
has  been  rejected,  and  its  holy  Author  despised.  How  sad  for 
the  writer  of  religious  truth  to  leave  the  slime  of  his  own 
spirit  on  the  page  which  his  pen  has  traced  ! 

But  controversy,  notwithstanding  the  noxious  spirit  with 
which  it  has  too  often  been  animated,  has  exerted  an  amazing 
influence  for  good.  It  may  almost  be  said  to  constitute  the  oil 
which  has  kept  the  torch  of  truth  burning  amid  the  murky 
exhalations  of  human  depravity.  Error  has  ever  been  rife. 
She  has  erected  her  strongholds  in  every  age  ;  and  the 
heroes  of  the  church  have  been  again  and  again  compelled  to 
defend  the  truth  with  a  persistent  resolution,  which  no  dan- 
gers could  intimidate,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  life.  Humanly 
speaking,  controversy  is  the  great  instrumentality  which  has 
carried  the  church  through  the  perils  of  the  past.  When 
crushed  by  the  superincumbent  load  of  error,  this  has  rolled  off 
the  mass,  and  she  Las  again  arisen  and  moved  forward  with 
the  elasticity  of  her  native  vigour  ;  when  drugged  to  stupefac- 
tion with  the  subtile  poison,  this  has  been  the  strong  potion 
which  has  restored  her  vital  energies.  Where,  indeed,  would 
have  been  to-day  the  living  church,  had  not  those  "  holy  wars" 
been  waged  ?  To  the  gigantic  and  saintly  Edwards  ;  to  the 
Puritans,  both  in  our  own  and  in  the  fatherland ;  to  Luther, 
Melancthon,  and  Calvin  ;  to  Augustine  and  the  Nicean  fa- 
thers, we  owe  the  debt  immense  of  gratitude,  that  they  were 
willing  to  engage  in  this  unwelcome  work.  Truly,  had  not 
God  raised  up  such  defenders  of  his  cause,  error  had  long  since 
driven  true  religion  from  the  earth.     Had  not  even  John,  and 
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Peter,  and  Paul  wielded  the  sword  of  controversy,  error,  with 
its  serpent-like  coils,  would  have  strangled  the  church  in  her 
very  cradle.  No  intelligent  man  complains  of  religious  con- 
troversy, conducted  on  the  benign  principles  of  the  gospel, 
only  when  the  argument  is,  or  he  fears  it  will  be,  against  him- 
self. The  sword  of  controversy,  when  tempered  in  the  blaze 
of  the  throne,  becomes,  we  will  not  say  as  harmless,  but  as 
useful,  as  the  surgeon's  knife. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  those  disposed  to  charge  religious 
controversy  with  being  the  cause  of  irreligion  and  infidelity, 
that  confused,  loose,  ill-defined  ideas  of  evangelical  truth,  may 
as  certainly  result  in  disgust  of  Christianity,  and  be  equally 
prolific  of  scepticism.  Some  men  will  not  dwell  on  the  surface. 
They  will  try  the  strength  of  human  thought.  No  walls  of 
authority  or  usage  will  prevent  their  intellectual  excursions. 
Inclined  to  generalization,  they  are  constantly  searching  for 
the  great  central,  combining  principle.  They  must  see  moral 
truth  in  its  connections,  survey  the  symmetrical  pillar  from 
the  base  to  the  topmost  stone.  To  the  conviction  of  such 
minds  a  clear  unfolding  and  distinct  statement  of  spiritual 
truth  is  essential.  It  must  be  shewn  to  be,  in  some  sense,  con- 
sistent with  human  reason,  or  to  lie  in  a  position  above  rea- 
son, where  the  reason  is  willing  for  the  present  to  leave  it, 
satisfied  from  just  data,  that  in  the  infinite  depth  of  things, 
there  is  a  harmonising  principle  which  the  soul,  in  some  point 
of  its  endless  progression,  will  be  able  to  comprehend.  Pre- 
sent to  one  of  this  mould  of  thought  a  subject,  without  shewing 
its  ground-work,  and  with  no  line  of  logic  running  through  it, 
and  instead  of  producing  conviction,  it  creates  dissatisfaction. 
Bring  it  before  him  week  after  week,  and  year  after  year,  and  he 
bcomes  at  length  not  only  indifferent,  but  disgusted.  The  gos- 
pel, presented  in  this  loose,  indefinite  manner,  may  be  satisfactory 
to  many  ;  but  one  disposed  to  look  to  the  bottom  of  things  and 
trace  their  relations,  when  fully  roused  to  thought,  spurns  it. 
This  is  not  an  unfrequent  result  of  the  rights  and  ceremonies,  the 
mere  mummeries  of  the  Romish  church  on  this  class  of  minds. 
Nothing  in  the  instruction  of  the  infallible  church  andherpriests 
meets  their  demands  of  logic,  or  satisfies  their  inquisitiveness  ; 
and  the  conclusion  is,  if  this  is  religion,  they  want  no  more  of  it. 
Thousands  trained  about  our  own  altars  have  doubtless  fallen 
into  the  same  gulf,  and  from  the  like  cause.  The  gospel  was 
never  presented  to  them  with  clearness  and  precision.  They 
had  not  that  tenderness  of  conscience  which  led  them  to  take 
things  on  trust.  They  proudly  determined  to  judge  for  them- 
selves ;  and,  having  no  competent  guide,  they  began  their 
inquiries  in  the  wrong  place,  and  pursued  them  in  a  wrong 
spirit ;   and,  as  they  proceeded,  everything  appeared  "  con- 
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fusion  worse  confounded/'  till  at  length,  coming  to  regard  the 
gospel  as  a  mere  jargon  of  unintelligible  propositions,  which 
no  one  could  define  or  distinctly  state,  they  launched  on  the 
dark  sea  of  scepticism.  This  is  not  imagination.  The  history 
of  the  New  England  churches  for  the  last  two  hundred  years 
furnishes  facts  in  abundance.  It  teaches  us  most  convincingly, 
that,  where  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  not  discriminately 
preached  for  any  length  of  time,  men  swerve  from  the  truth. 
They  fall  into  Arminianism,  then  into  Unitarianism,  Univer- 
salism,  or  into  some  other  corrupting  error;  and  the  next 
generation  at  least  rushes  from  all  religious  restraints,  pre- 
ferring the  mire  of  infidelity  to  a  religion,  which  meets  the 
demands  neither  of  the  reason  nor  of  the  heart.  Or  they  take 
another  road  ;  travelling  through  High  Churchism  and  Catho- 
licism, they  reach  eventually  the  same  abyss.  While  others 
still,  taking  a  shorter  course,  fall  at  once  from  mere  indif- 
ference into  the  darkness  of  unbelief  Thus  indefinite  modes 
of  presenting  the  truths  of  the  gospel  lead  us  inevitably  to 
infidelity  as  controversy  can  be  supposed  to  do. 

There  is  no  intermediate  line  of  philosophic  thought  between 
Calvinism  and  Arminianism, — the  one,  as  we  have  previously 
shewn,  being  evolved  from  God's  nature,  perfections,  and 
character ;  the  other,  from  man's  nature,  capacities,  and 
destiny.  Starting  from  these  respective  points,  the  one  advo- 
cates the  divine  glory  as  the  object  of  highest  interest ;  the 
other,  man's  rights  and  dignity.  Hence,  one  advocates  God's 
sovereignty  ;  the  other,  man's  independence.  The  one  main- 
tains God's  justice  in  constituting  Adam  the  representative  of 
our  race ;  the  other,  the  injustice  of  such  an  arrangement. 
The  one  maintains  the  total  depravity  of  humanity,  the  other 
denies  it.  The  one  defends  the  necessity  of  the  will — that  we 
always  choose  according  to  the  preponderating  motive ;  the 
other,  the  self-determining  power  of  the  will, — its  freedom 
from  all  influences  extraneous  to  itself  Thus  the  two  systems 
constantly  diverge.  They  can  never  be  combined  into  one 
consistent  scheme  of  theology.  As  there  is  no  line  of  philo- 
sophic thought  running  between  them,  no  power  of  logic  can 
find  the  combining  principle. 

Yet  many  good  people  are  fascinated  with  the  idea  of  this 
theological  amalgamation.  They  have  seemingly  a  higher 
regard  for  what  of  truth  the  generality  of  mankind  will  re- 
ceive, than  for  the  truth  itself  They  are  little  inclined  to 
study  first  principles,  or  to  draw  from  them  their  conclusions. 
Hence,  the  system  they  would  form  would  never  become  con- 
solidated,— never  rise  the  symmetrical  shaft,  instinct  with 
beauty,  and  firm  to  endure.  They  fancy,  that,  by  adopting 
this  middle  course,  all  the  advantages  of  a  biblical  theology 
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may  be  enjoyed,  wliile  the  difficult  points  of  revealed  truth  at 
which  the  selfish  heart  stumbles  are  avoided.  Concealment  is 
their  policy.  But  blindfolding  the  eyes  will  not  quench  the 
beams  of  the  sun,  nor  will  veiling  the  hard  truths  of  the 
gospel  annihilate  them,  or  prevent  the  defects  of  Christian 
character  or  self-deceptions  which  the  obscuration  may  occa- 
sion. Elements  of  religious  thought  are  living  things;  and 
they  have  severe  chastisements  for  those  that  treat  them  with 
indifference.  We  admit  that  such  a  conglomerated  system 
may  do  good  for  a  season  ;  for  it  contains  much  that  is  evan- 
gelical, and,  of  course,  elevating.  It  cannot  justly  be  called 
heterodoxy.  We  welcome  those  who  embrace  and  publish  it 
as  brethren.  It  would  be  deemed  uncharitable  to  do  other- 
wise. But  the  tendency  of  the  system  is  downwards.  The 
views  both  of  teacher  and  taught  will  become  more  and  more 
indefinite.  Distinctive  theological  sentiments  will  become 
less  and  less  esteemed  in  the  community ;  and,  eventually,  all 
the  baleful  results  of  confused  notions  of  religious  truths  will 
ensue.  While  the  true  system  of  Scriptural  doctrines,  which 
we  have  denominated  Calvinism,  is  tending  upwards,  leading 
those  who  embrace  it  to  higher  and  higher  attainments  in 
spiritual  life  ;  this  conglomeration,  formed  of  portions  of  Cal- 
vinism and  portions  of  Arminianism,  never  carries  those  em- 
bracing it  to  a  higher  point  of  Christian  purity,  enterprise, 
and  stability,  than  where  it  first  found  them.  They,  who 
adopt  and  advocate  it,  may  enjoy  their  present  successes  ;  but, 
certainly,  as  the  laws  of  thought  remain  as  they  are,  results 
will  meet  them  in  the  future,  unpleasant  to  contemplate,  and 
solemn  to  review.  The  church,  nourished  by  such  a  hetero- 
geneous theology,  can  never  become  the  evangelizing  power  of 
the  world. 

We  regard  Calvinism  the  best  of  all  systems  of  divine  truth 
hitherto  arranged,  to  meet  in  full  the  demands  of  the  human 
mind,  assigning  to  it  its  true  sphere  both  of  activity  and 
repose  ;  and  thereby  capable  of  becoming  the  most  powerful 
safeguard  against  the  subtle  working  of  infidelity  in  its  varied 
forms.  The  mind,  under  the  influence  of  unrestrained  de- 
pravity, is  ever  disposed  to  run  riot  in  wild  reveries  and 
extravagant  reasonings  ;  attempting  flights  into  regions  which 
it  was  never  intended  to  traverse,  endeavouring  to  perform 
feats  utterly  beyond  its  power.  It  needs  to  be  tamed,  sobered, 
restrained  from  leaping  over  its  proper  boundaries,  rationally 
shewn  that  there  are  limits  to  its  operations  ;  and  that  to  work 
successfully,  it  must  confine  itself  to  its  own  field.  It  needs 
also  to  be  rationally  convinced  that  its  mysterious  powers 
were  constructed  and  combined  for  believing,  not  less  than  for 
rsasoning.     An  unbelieving  man  is  as  much  in  an  abnormal 
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state  as  the  idiotic  or  insane.  Man  is  often  designated  a 
reasoning  being,  while  it  seems  strangely  forgotten  that  he 
is  equally  a  believing  being ;  his  situation  in  existence  de- 
manding, as  unequivocally,  the  exercise  of  faith  as  of  reason. 

Calvinism,  as  viewed  from  the  proper  stand-point,  being 
both  rational  and  incomprehensible,  gives  equal  exercise  to 
reason   and   to  faith.     God  is  more  than  the  source  of  the 
system.     His  perfections  pervade  the  whole.     There  is    no 
point  in  it,  not  the  minutest,  where  his  glory  is  not  seen  ;  so 
that  the  infinite  Jehovah  is  always  before  him  who  fully  em- 
braces it.     His  self-existence,  independence,  omniscience,  om- 
nipresence, and  almightiness, — his  boundless  wisdom,  justice, 
and  goodness,  are  brought  before  the  mind  so  vividly,  and  held 
there  so  firmly,  that  we  bow  with  reverence,  exclaiming,  "  How 
unsearchable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out!" 
We  realize  our  insignificance,  the  narrow  circle  in  which  we 
move  ;  and  the  mind  is  awed  into  the  conviction  that  there 
are  impassable  boundaries  to  its  speculative  excursions.     It 
also  sees,  in  the  infinite  holiness,  justice,  mercy,  and  faithful- 
ness of  God,  sufficient  warrant  to  trust  him  beyond  the  veil, 
which  reason  cannot  penetrate.     Whatever  Perfection  does  in 
the  bottomless  depths  of  his  being,  and  of  eternity,  must  be 
just  and  good.     Here  the  mind  rests.     It  is  in  its  normal  state ; 
reasoning  in  its  proper  sphere,  and  believing  when  the  wing  of 
reason  tires.     Such  a  mind  is  bold  in  action  and  confident  in 
trusting.     Well  acquainted  both  with  its  strength  and  its  field 
of  operation,  all  its  efforts  are  well  directed  and  eftective.     One 
filled  with  these  views  of  God  and  duty,  of  his  real  weakness 
and  true  strength,  seldom  becomes  involved  in  the  meshes  of 
scepticism  and   infidelity.     Knowing  indeed  when  to  reason 
and  when  to  trust,  what  subtle  mysticism  can  lead  him  astray? 
We  believe  that  nothing  would  form  so  powerful  a  breakwater 
to  the  floods  of  infidelity,  which  are  now  rolling  over  our 
land,  as  the  clear  statement  and  enforcement  of  those  dis- 
tinctive doctrinal  truths,  embodied  in  the  Calvinistic  scheme. 
The  great  need  of  the  present  generation  is,  clearer  ideas  of 
God,  more  decided  convictions  of  his  authority,  majesty,  and 
glory,  as  manifested  in  Christ  Jesus.     These  alone  will  impart 
that  life  and  stability  to  our  churches  which  we  desire.     He, 
who  is  most  efficient  in  filling  the  minds  of  men  with  just  and 
abiding  conceptions  of  God  in  Christ,  will  do   most  towards 
the  amelioration  and  spiritual  elevation  of  our  race. 

As  advocates  of  principles  thus  spiritual  and  profound,— 
principles  harmonizing  with  Jehovah's  character,  and  consti- 
tuting the  foundation  of  his  government ;  which  are  suffused 
with  the  divine  glory,  and  are  the  objects  of  highest  attraction 
to  those  dwelling  in  love, — we  must  sympathise  with  Him  who 
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sits  sovereign  over  all;  and,  as  sympathisers  with  him,  we 
must  sympathise  with  all  who  breathe  his  spirit.  Holiness, 
true  goodness,  must  be  pleasing  to  us  wherever  it  shines.  We 
know  that  piety  sometimes  lives  where  we  should  expect  it  to 
die.  Even  masses  of  wrong-thinking  and  wrong  doing  will 
not  always  destroy  it.  In  removing  the  rubbish  of  error,  we 
will  carefully  garner  up  the  gold  which  mercy's  hand  has 
strewn  among  it.  In  cutting  down  the  thorn  of  vice,  we  will 
spare  the  flower  that  opens  its  fragile  beauty  in  its  shade. 

Such  are  some  of  our  fundamental  principles.  Our  objects 
are  as  various  as  the  errors  and  wants  of  mankind.  We  shall 
freely  discuss  all  moral,  philosophical,  scientific,  literary,  and 
artistic  subjects,  in  their  relations  to  vital  godliness.  Science 
and  philosophy  are  capable,  not  only  of  exerting  an  important 
agency  in  estaUishing  the  foundations  of  Christianity,  and  of 
explicating  its  doctrines,  but  of  inciting  to  religious  thought ; 
while  literature  and  art,  with  a  liner  play  on  the  emotions, 
deepen  or  mar  the  impression  which  the  gospel  was  designed 
to  make  on  the  public  mind,  in  proportion  as  they  partake  of 
the  purity  of  Christ  or  the  corruption  of  man.  On  these  high 
themes,  their  relations  and  consequences,  we  shall  express  our 
opinions  and  sympathies  frankly,  earnestly,  boldly.  While 
maintaining  an  alliance  with  truth,  we  are  confident  that 
Omnipotence  will  defend  us.  It  has  been  pithily  said,  "  One 
with  God  is  a  majority  ;"  and  the  apostle  trustingly  inquires, 
V  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us?"  Occupying  this 
position,  we  solicit  no  opposition.  We  challenge  no  antagonist. 
We  have  no  occasion  for  sycophancy.  We  seek  nothing 
through  subterfuge  or  artifice.  We  stand  up  in  the  simplicity 
and  magnanimity  of  truth.  We  would  triumph  only  in  her 
victories. 

In  discussing  subjects  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  we  are  sensible  of  the 
solemnity  of  our  responsibilities.  The  smallest  error  relative 
to  fundamental  truth  may  result  in  evils,  which  eternity  alone 
can  estimate.  We  well  know  that  neither  learning  nor  abilities 
will  preserve  us  from  mistakes  in  investigating  sacred  truth. 
It  is  a  task  which  needs,  not  so  much  the  power  of  reasoning, 
as  sympathy  of  heart  with  the  glorious  realities,  which  the 
reason  is  employed  in  examining.  In  traversing  the  sublimest 
heights  revealed  in  the  gospel,  simple-hearted  piety  often 
treads  securely,  where  those  most  richly  endowed  with  intel- 
lectual furniture  stumble  and  fall.  We  need  to  contemplate 
the  truths  of  Scripture  with  the  same  feeling  with  which  Christ 
contemplates  them.  John  in  vision  saw  an  angel  standing  in 
the  sun.  We  need  to  stand  continually  in  the  Sun  of  Right- 
eousness.    Then  we  shall  see  light  in  his  light.     The  system 
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of  gospel  truth  will  rise  before  our  minds  with  the  same  beauty 
and  symmetry  that  it  rises  before  his  own.  If  both  our  readers 
and  ourselves  occupy  this  luminous  centre,  important  differ- 
ences between  us  will  vanish.  We  shall  see  eye  to  eye,  and 
rejoice  together. 


Art.  VII. — The  Confessional  in  the  Church  of  England. 

The  onward  tide  of  Romanism,  within  the  Church  of 
England,  still  continues,  and  threatens,  unless  some  unfore- 
seen check  arises,  to  undo  all  that  was  done  by  our  great  Ee- 
formation.  Anglo-Catholicism  occupies  to  a  fearful  extent 
our  parishes  and  pulpits,  our  sees  and  universities ;  and  from 
this  vantage-ground  does  the  work  of  Rome  more  safely,  as 
well  as  more  effectually,  than  Rome  herself  could. 

Of  late  the  Romanising  party,  conscious  of  their  strength, 
have  waxed  bolder  and  less  scrupulous.  Not  satisfied  with  un- 
dermining the  walls  of  the  city,  they  are  opening  the  gates  to 
admit  the  foe.  There  is  a  weekly  newspaper  of  some  con- 
siderable circulation,  and  published  by  clergymen  of  the 
Establishment,  which  is  simply  and  unequivocally  Roman 
Catholic.  The  Union,  the  paper  referred  to,  manifests  no  per- 
ceptible difference,  in  matters  of  doctrine,  with  the  Church  of 
Rome.  It  professes  the  warmest,  the  most  unqualified  admi- 
ration for  the  various  institutions  of  Popery ;  and  even  con- 
trasts their  efficiency  with  the  unmanageable  materials  of  the 
Establishment.  In  a  word,  The  Union  "  has  been  established," 
an  advertisement  informs  us,  "  with  the  design  of  assisting,  in 
a  firm,  steady,  and  more  uncompromising  manner  than  has 
hitherto  been  attempted  by  the  public  press,  the  maintenance 
and  diffusion  of  Catholic  discipline  and  practice  in  the  Church 
of  England."  Besides  The  Union,  the  Tractarian  party  are 
continually  publiihing  volumes,  pamphlets,  and  tracts,  advo- 
cating their  peculiar  doctrines,  and,  it  must  be  allowed,  are 
displaying  an  ability,  tact,  activity,  earnestness,  and  persever- 
ance worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

We  have  now  before  us  one  of  the  most  important  of  these 
publications,  their  Catechism  for  the  instruction  of  the  young. 
It  is  called  "  The  First  Catechism  of  Christian  Doctrine."  It 
is  "  Printed  and  Published  at  The  Union  Press,  by  Painter  and 
Sons,  343  Strand,"'  and  is  already  in  its  fourth  edition.  This 
publication,  beyond  all  doubt,  is  thoroughly  and  emphatically 
Popish,  from  beginning  to  end.  There  is  not  a  single  Romish 
doctrine  or  practice  of  any  consequence,  with  the  exception  of 
indulgences  and  the  use  of  an  unknown  tongue,  that  is  not 
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taught  in  this  Catechism  of  a  professedly  Protestant  church. 
It  is,  in  fact,  almost  a  reprint  of  a  well-known  Roman  Catholic 
catechism,  "  An  Abridgment  of  Christian  Doctrine/' 

It  may  be  as  well,  however,  briefly  to  enumerate  the  several 
points  of  identity  between  the  two  religions,  that  of  the  Trac- 
tarians  and  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  We  observe,  then, 
that  The  Union  Catechism  teaches  the  primacy  of  the  Pope, 
the  infallibility  of  the  church,  the  worship  of  images  and 
pictures,  the  invocation  of  saints,  prayers  for  the  dead,  the 
doctrines  of  transubstantiation  and  the  mass,  auricular  con- 
fession, days  of  fasting  and  abstinence,  penance  and  satisfaction. 
Then  we  have  the  six  commandments  of  the  church,  just  as 
Rome  has ;  seven  sacraments,  the  same  as  Rome's,  including 
extreme  unction.  Then  we  have  the  cardinal  virtues,  the 
seven  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  seven  corporeal  works  of 
mercy,  the  seven  spiritual  works  of  mercy,  the  seven  deadly 
sins,  the  four  sins  which  cry  to  heaven,  «Sz;c.,  &c.,  precisely  in 
the  same  words  as  in  the  old  Romish  devotional  works  of  the 
dark  ages.  One  feels  at  a  loss  which  to  wonder  at  most,  the 
unblushing  wickedness  of  those  who  could  openly  teach  these 
antichristiandoctrineswhilst  belonging  to  a  Protestant  church, 
or  the  miserably  defective  discipline  of  that  Church  which  is 
unable  to  eject  them  from  its  pale. 

Still  we  will  not  be  unjust  even  when  speaking  of  men 
whom  it  is  impossible  to  designate  by  any  milder  name  than 
traitors  to  the  Christian  cause.  We  have  to  inform  our  readers, 
therefore,  that  these  very  men  are  doing  their  very  utmost  to 
set  on  foot  and  maintain  a  vast  variety  of  institutions,  having 
for  their  object  the  relief  of  the  wants  and  woes  of  suffering 
humanity.  From  a  pamphlet  before  us,  describing  the  chari- 
ties connected  with  St  Barnabas  and  St  Paul's,  Knightsbridge, 
we  gain  the  following  particulars: — 

"  There  are  six  schools  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants;  an  industrial 
school  for  girls,  a  ragged  school  for  125  children,  two  night  schools,  an 
orphan  school  for  girls  ;  open  catechising  every  Sunday  afternoon  in 
the  churches  ;  Sunday  Bible  classes  for  adults  ;  a  guild  for  burying 
without  expense  ;  a  '  home  for  gentlewomen'  as  they  call  it,  more  pro- 
perly a  nunnery ;  a  home  for  incurables  ;  a  house  of  refuge  for  aban- 
doned women  ;  a  coal  cellar  ;  and  a  blanket-lending  society,  besides 
others." 

What  shall  we  say  to  these  things?  Are  the  multiplied  and 
various  works  of  benevolence  and  mercy  of  the  Barnabasites 
the  "fruits  of  the  Spirit,"  or  are  they  the  deeds  of  those  minis- 
ters of  Satan  whom  Paul  describes  as  in  some  cases  transformed 
into  "the  ministers  of  righteousness,"  (2  Cor.  xi.  15)?  We 
leave  this  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader,  but  shall  take  leave 
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to  make  one  remark.  If  this  vast  machinery  of  charities  be 
indeed  the  genuine  results  of  that  faith  which  in  every  age 
"  works  by  love/'  then  it  inevitably  follows,  that  the  religion 
of  Rome  is  the  legitimate  development  of  Christianity,  and 
Protestantism,  after  all,  a  mistake  and  a  delusion.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  worship  of  creatures,  whether  saints  or  angels, 
transubstantiation,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  and  the  other 
doctrines  of  Rome,  be  indeed  idolatrous  and  antichristian, 
then  are  these  outward  exhibitions  nothing  more  than  artful 
devices,  by  which  these  "  deceitful  workers"  attempt  "  to  de- 
ceive the  hearts  of  the  simple."  Knowing  the  intense  hatred 
of  the  English  people  to  everything  which  savours  of  Rome, 
they  gild  the  pill  before  it  is  held  out  to  be  swallowed. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  no  new  thing  for  the 
apostles  of  a  false  religion  to  display  a  zeal  and  activity  in  the 
promotion  of  their  peculiar  tenets  which  would  naturally  be 
expected  only  from  the  teachers  of  divine  truth.  The  Phari- 
sees of  old,  we  are  informed,  "compassed  sea  and  land  to 
make  one  proselyte,  and  when  he  was  made,"  they  rendered 
him  "  twofold  more  the  child  of  hell  than  themselves,''  (Matt, 
xxiii.  15).  The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  present  day,  too,  are 
far  more  earnest  and  indefatigable  in  the  work  of  proselytising 
than  the  great  majority  of  Christian  sects  are.  Possibly — we 
may  say  probably — Messrs  Liddell,  Poole,  &c.,  are  actuated  by 
the  same  spirit  in  their  multifarious  acts  of  charity,  believing 
that  the  "  loaves  and  fishes"  are  as  likely  to  attract  the  multi- 
tude now  as  in  the  days  of  yore.  The  apostle  Paul  has  taught 
us,  that  men  may  "  bestow  all  their  goods  to  feed  the  poor," 
and  even  "give  their  bodies  to  be  burned,"  without  possessing 
Christian  love.  And  should  any  of  our  readers  feel  disposed 
to  wonder  that  such  an  extensive  apparatus  of  benevolence 
could  originate  in  anything  short  of  the  grace  of  God,  we  would 
say :  "  No  marvel,  for  Satan  himself  is  transformed  into  an 
angel  of  light." 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  subject  of  the  present  paper 
is  "The  Confessional."  We  proceed  to  say,  therefore,  that 
there  is  a  society,  professedly  belonging  to  the  Established 
Church  of  England,  which  is  seeking  most  diligently  to  pro- 
mote the  use  of  the  confessional  hy  means  of  tracts.  This  asso- 
ciation is  called  "  The  Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Gross."  In 
one  of  the  tracts  issued  by  them,  "  The  Forgiveness  of  Sins," 
it  is  attempted  to  prove  that  confession  to  a  priest,  and  abso- 
lution by  him,  as  the  mode  of  securing  forgiveness,  are  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  England.  Another  of  these  dangerous 
missives  is  entitled,  "  The  Fountain  for  Uncleanness,"  and  its 
character  may  be  judged  from  the  following  extract : — 

"  Is  there  no  remedy  for  sin  committed  after  baptism  ?     Thanks 
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be  to  God,  there  is/  Christ  has  not  left  his  church  without  a  pro- 
vision for  her  erring  children  also,  blessed  be  his  holy  name  !  He 
has  opened  a  fountain  for  sin  and  for  uncleanness  in  the  house  of 
David,  the  church  which  he  loved Jesus  Christ  himself  in- 
stituted the  sacrament  of  confession,  to  be  the  medicine  and  remedy 
for  sin  committed  after  baptism Do  not,  then,  be  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  '  neglect  so  great  salvation.'  ....  Go  and  draw 
freelyof  this 'fountain  for  sin.'  ....  Go,  then,  often  to  confession ; 
and  should  you  have  the  grievous  misfortune  to  fall  into  deadly  sin, 
go  immediately.  Stay  not  in  mortal  sin  one  minute,  lest  your  soul 
should  be  required  of  you  this  night,  and  be  lost  eternally.  Go,  we 
implore  you,  in  Christ's  name;  by  his  suflferings  for  you — sufferings 
which  must  melt  the  hardest  heart — go  to  some  priest  of  God's 
church,  lay  open  your  griefs,  confess  your  sins,  hear  those  gracious 
words  of  pardon,  receive  the  gift  of  absolution,  and  go  in  peace,  which 
only  those  who  serve  God  know,  to  receive  his  precious  body  and 
blood  at  the  altar." 

We  repeat  that  the  society  by  whom  this  undisguised  Popery 
is  being  diffused  belongs  to  the  Established  Church.  In  their 
address  to  the  public  they  say: — 

"  We  would  especially  call  the  attention  of  the  clergy  to  the  series 
— one  main  object  of  the  tracts  being  to  remove  prejudice,^  which  is 
at  present  so  great  a  hindrance  to  the  fall  restoration  of  the  church 

system In  parishes  where  that  system  is  being  carried  out, 

these  tracts  would  prove  a  powerful  ally  to  the  parish  priest,  who  is 
often  left  single-handed  to  fight  his  arduous  battle  against  sin,  world- 
liness,  prejudice,  and  heresy." 

Who  can  wonder  that  the  stream  of  conversion  to  Popery 
flows  on,  when  such  doctrines  as  these  are  taught  by  a  Pro- 
testant Church  ? 

In  the  "  First  Catechism  of  Christian  Doctrine,"  printed  at 
the  Union  Press,  by  Painter  &  Sons,  Strand,  we  read : — 

"  Q.  What  is  the  fourth  commandment  of  the  Church  ? 

"-4.  To  confess  our  sins  to  our  pastors,  or  some  other  priest, 
whenever  they  trouble  us. 

"  Q.  At  what  time  may  children  begin  to  go  to  confession  ? 

"A.  When  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason,  so  as  to  be  capable  of 
mortal  sin,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  about  the  age  of  seven 
years. 

"  Q.  How  must  we  make  our  confession  ? 

*'  J.  The  method  of  confession  is — 1st,  To  kneel  down  by  the  side 
of  the  priest;  2d,  To  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  ask  his  bless- 
inty,  saying,  'Father,  give  me  your  blessing,  for  I  have  sinned;'  3d, 
To  say  the  form  of  confession,  as  far  as  the  words  'through  my  fault;* 
4th,  Then  to  say  how  long  it  is  since  our  last  confession,  and  whether 
we  were  absolved  or  not,  and  wliether  we  performed  our  penance; 
and  then  we  must  accuse  ourselves  of  all  our  sins  since  our  last  con- 
fession. 
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"  Q,  What  must  we  do  after  having  confessed  our  sins  ? 

"J.  After  having  confessed  our  sins,  we  must  add,  '  For  these, 
and  all  other  sins  of  my  whole  life,  known  and  forgotten,  I  am  heartily 
sorry,  and  humbly  beg  pardon  of  God,  and  of  you,  father,  penance, 
counsel,  and  absolution.'  We  must  then  conclude  the  form  of  con- 
fession, listen  carefully  to  what  the  priest  advises,  and  remember  the 
penance  he  gives  us."     (P.  25.) 

Now,  the  whole  of  these  last  two  answers  are  copied  almost 
verbatim  from  the  "  Garden  of  the  Soul,"  a  notorious  Popish 
book,  (pp.  199,  200.  Dublin,  1849).  Can  any  language  express 
too  strongly  the  flagrant  dishonesty,  the  base  treachery,  of  men 
who  thus  disseminate  the  doctrines  of  one  Church  whilst  eating 
the  bread  of  another  ? 

That  such  teaching  as  this  should  produce  its  fruit  is  only  what 
we  might  expect.  It  has  long  been  known  that  many  clergymen 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  exhorting,  encouraging,  and  soliciting 
the  observance  of  this  rite,  and  even  of  receiving  confessions. 
But  the  practice  has  been  conducted  with  much  caution  and  a 
great  deal  of  mystery.  Some  recent  exposures,  however,  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  nation  to  the  frightful  extent  which  the 
evil  has  reached. 

It  is  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  F.  Baring  that  we  are  indebted  for 
bringing  to  light  these  deeds  of  darkness.  In  the  summer  of 
last  year  he  convened  a  meeting  on  the  subject  of  "  The  Con- 
fessional in  Belgravia.''  The  chair  was  taken  by  Lord  Calthorpe. 
It  w^as  stated  that  a  large  number  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  some  thousands  of  other  persons,  were  present  on 
the  occasion. 

On  this  occasion  Mr  Baring  stated  that  auricular  confession, 
as  practised  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  habitually  followed  at 
St  Barnabas'  Church,  Knightsbridge.  He  read  at  full  length 
the  evidence  of  several  females  who  had  attended  the  rite  ;  and 
from  their  depositions — most  reluctantly  given — it  appeared 
that  they  were  taught  that  the  confessional  was  an  indispen- 
sable preliminary  to  the  communion,  and  tljat  grocery  tickets, 
clothes,  and  other  inducements,  were  held  out  in  order  to 
overcome  their  dislike.  We  give  one  of  these  statements,  that 
the  reader  may  see  how  complete  is  the  identity  between  the 
confessional  in  the  Church  of  England  and  that  in  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

Susan  B.,  26  years  of  age,  deposed, — "  T  went  to  Mr  Poole  at  his 
house,  and  was  taken  by  him  through  the  parsonage  into  a  dark 
room,  where  I  could  hardly  see.  He  went  into  the  room  in  a  black 
gown.  He  then  put  on  a  white  one  over  it  with  a  girdle  round  his 
waist.  He  then  told  me  to  kneel  down  before  a  large  cross,  placed 
upon  a  table,  upon  which  stood  two  large  candles  not  lighted.  He 
was  seated  in  a  chair  by  my  side,  and  said   '  You  must  do  as  your 
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Holy  Father  tells  you.*  He  then  repeated  several  words,  such 
*  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost.'  He  then 
asked  me" — [The  questions  addressed  to  this  female,  says  the  Times, 
were  so  grossly  indecent  as  to  be  unfit  for  publication,  and  created  a 
great  sensation  in  the  meeting.]  He  told  me,"  she  proceeds,  "  not  to 
be  ashamed  to  tell  my  Holy  Father  all  these  things."  The  same 
scene  was  repeated  every  fortnight  for  some  period. 

Mr  Poole  was  not  the  only  clergyman  guilty  of  these  dark 
deeds.  Three  other  curates  are  mentioned  by  Mr  Baring  as 
equally  culpable.  He  read  to  the  meeting  the  depositions  of 
several  females  who  had  been  inveigled  into  this  Romish  prac- 
tice. One  of  them  (Emma  S.)  was  formerly  a  servant  to  one  of 
these  innovating  priests.  She  stated  that  her  master's  drawing- 
room  was  fitted  up  like  St  Barnabas'  Church.  There  was  an 
altar,  with  different  cloths  on  different  days.  He  generally  had 
six  or  seven  persons  a  day  to  confess.  She  had  frequently  seen 
them  coming  out  crying  in  consequence  of  the  questions  that 
had  been  put  them. 

Other  similar  disclosures  have  taken  place  since  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  them. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  disgraceful  revelations,  following 
thus  quick  upon  one  another,  have  proved  a  sore  discouragement 
to  the  Romish  party,  and  may  have  the  effect  of  rendering  them 
more  cautious  for  a  time.  Still,  they  will  never  permit  the  public 
indignation  which  has  been  evoked  to  alter  their  avowed  deter- 
mination to  plant  the  confessional  of  Rome  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

What  are  the  claims  on  which  this  innovation  on  the  doc- 
trine and  practice  of  the  Established  Church  rests?  Is  it  a 
Divine  institution — or  has  it  even  the  authority  of  the  primitive 
Church  ?  Neither  of  these  allegations  can  be  defended  with  the 
shadow  of  truth. 

Auricular  confession  to  a  priest  has  no  support  from  Scripture. 
Perhaps  no  leading  characteristic  of  the  Romish  faith  has  so  little 
even  of  seeming  Scriptural  foundation.  There  is  not  a  single 
passage  in  the  New  Testament  referring  to  the  institution  of  this 
practice  by  our  Lord  or  his  Apostles  ;  nor  is  there  a  single  pas- 
sage in  which  it  is  spoken  of  as  existing.  If  we  take  up  the 
Bible  and  read  the  history  of  the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus 
Christ,  we  shall  find  no  trace  of  his  enjoining  his  followers  to 
confession  by  a  particular  enumeration  of  their  sins  and  their 
circumstances.  And  yet  we  see  him  there  daily  conversing  with 
sinners,  reproving,  instructing,  and  forgiving  them.  He  told  the 
woman  of  Samaria  all  that  she  ever  did — but  he  never  exhorted 
her  to  auricular  confession.  He  pardoned  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery,  but  he  demanded  no  confession  of  her  guilt.  He  par- 
doned the  sins  of  the  man  sick  of  the  palsy,  but  he  required  no 
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confession.  And,  in  the  history  of  the  Apostles,  we  find  them 
going  about  preaching  the  gospel,  calling  men  to  repentance, 
erecting  and  governing  churches  ;  but  we  find  no  instance  of  their 
sitting  down  in  a  confessors  chair,  for  men  to  whisper  in  their 
ears  the  story  of  their  vicious  life  as  a  matter  of  indispensable 
necessity.  In  fact,  so  far  from  Scripture  giving  any  countenance 
to  this  pernicious  practice,  it  virtually  forbids  it ;  for  the  Apostle 
James  expressly  inculcates  the  duty  of  "  confessing  our  faults  to 
one  another."  Yet  the  Council  of  Trent  positively  affirms  : — 
"  The  universal  Church  has  always  understood  that  a  full  con- 
fession of  sins  was  instituted  by  our  Lord,'"  (Concil.  Trid.,  Sess. 
xiv.,  Can.  5).  "  The  pastors  shall  teach,  and  without  any  doubt- 
fulness deliver  to  the  faithful,  that  this  sacrament  was  instituted 
by  Christ  our  Lord,  who  did  all  things  well,"  (Catech.  Cone. 
Trid.,  Pars  ii..  Cap.  5,  Quaestio  39). 

Has  auricular  confession  the  authority  of  the  primitive  Church  ? 
Even  this  cannot  be  maintained.  The  Tridentine  fathers,  it  is 
true,  declare  that  "  the  Catholic  Church  has  ever  observed  it, 
from  the  beginning  \"  but  this  statement  contains  as  much  truth 
as  their  previous  allegation.  In  fact,  nothing  is  more  easy  than 
to  shew,  from  their  own  writings,  that  it  commenced  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  That  is  to  say,  it  was  not  until  the  year 
1215  that  private  confession  of  sins  to  a  priest  was  authorita- 
tively declared  to  be  indispensably  necessary  to  their  forgiveness. 

It  is  true  there  was  some  sort  of  confession  practised  in  the 
Christian  Church  at  a  very  early  period  ;  but  this  was  so  totally 
opposed  to  auricular  confession,  that  it  is  impossible  to  confound 
them  together. 

In  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  when  Christian  societies  were 
formed  amongst  heathen  nations,  those  converts  who  committed 
any  public  crime  after  baptism — and  especially  those  whose 
courage  gave  way  in  times  of  persecution,  and  who  relapsed  into 
idolatry — were  forced  to  acknowledge  their  guilt  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  congregation,  and  submit  to  such  penance  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  required.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  penitential  discipline  to  which  individuals  were  subjected  at 
this  early  period  arose  out  of  the  public  dishonour  brought  upon 
Christianity  by  some  of  its  professors,  at  a  time  when  vast  num- 
bers of  heathen  converts  were  entering  the  church,  and  when 
unusual  temptations  existed.  The  most  cruel  means  were  often 
employed  by  the  ruling  powers  to  force  Christian  men  and  women 
to  sacrifice  to  idols,  to  deliver  up  their  Bibles,  and  to  perform 
other  acts  of  apostasy.  What  wonder  that  the  weak  and  timid 
should  often  yield  to  such  threats  ?  And  when  all  danger  was 
over,  and  the  offenders  sought  once  more  to  be  restored  to  the 
communion  of  the  faithful,  it  was  natural  that  a  severe  discipline 
should  be  exacted  by  the  church,  with  a  view  at  once  to  mark 
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their  abhorrence  of  the  crime,  and  to  deter  others  from  com- 
mitting it  in  time  to  come. 

Such  was  the  first  form  in  which  confession  existed  in  the 
Christian  Church,  about  the  close  of  the  second  century.  A 
speedy  change,  however,  awaited  this  institution.  The  Decian 
persecution,  a.d.  250,  occasioned  the  rise  of  a  new  office  in  the 
church — that  of  a  public  penitentiary.  The  business  of  this 
officer  was  to  receive  the  confessions  of  the  penitents,  first  in 
private,  and  then  to  bring  before  the  congregation,  such  of  them 
as,  in  his  judgment,  might  safely  be  divulged. 

This  state  of  things  continued  in  the  Christian  Church  until 
the  year  400,  when  the  office  of  public  penitentiary  was  gene- 
rally abolished  under  the  following  circumstances : — A  noble 
matron  on  one  occasion  having  admitted  to  the  penitentiary 
of  the  church  at  Constantinople  her  guilt  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  deacons  there,  he  was  instantly  excluded  for  the 
offence.  The  affair  quickly  came  to  the  ears  of  the  people, 
"  who  fell/'  says  the  historian,  "  into  a  mighty  rage  and  com- 
motion about  it,  partly  in  detestation  of  so  foul  an  action  of 
the  deacon,  but  principally  on  account  of  the  dishonour  and 
scandal  it  reflected  on  the  Church.''  The  consequence  was  that 
the  bishop  Nestorius,  by  the  advice  of  an  ecclesiastic,  "  abolished 
the  office  of  penitentiary  altogether,"  and  "  his  example 
was  followed  by  almost  all  the  bishops  and  churches  in  the 
world." 

One  obvious  inference,  at  least,  may  be  drawn  from  this  nar- 
rative, and  that  is,  that  the  confession  of  sins  was  not  considered 
a  divine  or  apostolic  institution  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. For  certainly,  had  this  been  the  case,  the  bishop  of 
Constantinople  would  never  have  ventured  to  abolish  the  office 
in  question  ;  still  less  would  his  example  have  been  so  generally 
followed  throughout  the  universal  church.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
objected  by  some,  that  it  was  merely  public  confession,  not 
private,  that  was  on  this  occasion  so  generally  abandoned  ;  but 
this  supposition  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  concluding 
observation  of  the  historian  Socrates.  He  says: — "  And  now,  by 
this  means,  every  man  is  left  to  the  conduct  of  his  own  con- 
science, and  permitted  to  partake  of  the  holy  mysteries  at  his 
own  peril,"  (Book  V.  c.  xix.).  It  is  obvious  that  the  abolition 
of  a  public  functionary  could  never  have  deprived  men  of  assist- 
ance in  the  examination  of  their  own  consciences,  if  they  still 
enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  confessing  their  sins  privately  to  a 
priest.  Neither  could  they  have  been  left  "  to  partake  of  the 
holy  mysteries  at  their  own  peril,"  if  they  were  still  bound  to 
practise  auricular  confession. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  history  of  confession  of  sins  down  to 
the  fifth  century,  and  have  as  yet  found   nothing  answering 
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to  the  auricular  confession  enjoined  by  Rome  in  the  present 
day.  Indeed,  many  an  age  passed  away  before  that  unscrip- 
tural  and  antichristian  practice  became  authoritative.  It  was 
not  until  the  year  of  grace  1215  that  auricular  confession  was 
formally  and  imperatively  enjoined  by  the  Romish  hierarchy. 
It  was  the  custom  before  this  period  to  confess  to  a  priest,  but 
the  practice  differed  most  materially  from  what  it  became  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  Instead  of  being  compulsory  on  all, 
and  an  indispensable  condition  of  absolution,  it  was  optional 
to  all  classes.  And  the  bare  enumeration  of  sins  was  sufficient, 
without  any  of  those  circumstantial  details  which  constitute  so 
important  a  feature  in  the  modern  confessional. 

In  making  this  statement,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we 
ignore  those  proofs,  Avhich  the  page  of  history  affords,  of  the 
existence  of  confession,  and,  in  certain  cases,  even  of  cortipulsory 
confession,  long  previous  to  this  date.  Even  in  the  fifth  century 
we  find  Leo  I.,  Bishop  of  Rome,  urging  his  flock  to  private  con- 
fession, (Riddle's  Hist,  of  Papacy,  I.,  p.  J  83).  In  the  eighth 
century,  too,  St  Chrodegang  proceeded  still  further.  In  the  rule 
which  this  saint  of  Rome  prescribed  to  the  community  of  monks 
settled  in  his  church,  he  says,  "  They  shall  confess  themselves  to 
the  bishop  twice  a-year — viz.,  at  the  beginning  of  Lent  and  from 
the  middle  of  August  till  the  first  day  of  November.''  Notwith- 
standing which  they  might  confess  themselves  at  any  other  time, 
either  to  the  bishop  or  to  some  priest  deputed  by  him  for  that 
purpose.  He  who  had  concealed  any  sin,  when  he  confessed 
himself  to  the  bishop,  or  endeavoured  to  confess  himself  to  others, 
if  the  bishop  discovered  it,  was  to  be  punished,  either  by  scourg- 
ing or  imprisonment.  "This,"  says  the  Roman  Catholic  historian, 
Fleury,  "  is  the  first  time  that  I  find  confession  commanded,'' 
(Ecclesiastical  History,  Book  47,  A.D.  763). 

It  was  at  the  Council  of  Lateran,  held  A.D.  1215,  and  presided 
over  by  Pope  Innocent  III.,  that  auricular  confession  was  first 
authoritatively  enjoined  upon  all  classes  without  distinction. 
The  decree  then  passed,  in  a  full  assembly  of  ecclesiastics,  was 
to  the  following  effect  : — "Let  all  the  faithful,  of  either  sex, 
after  arriving  at  years  of  discretion,  faithfully  confess  all  their 
sins  in  private  to  their  own  priest,  at  least  once  a-year  .  . 
otherwise  they  shall  be  prohibited  from  entering  a  church  so  long 
as  they  live,  and  at  death  shall  be  denied  Christian  burial."  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  same  imperious  Pontiff,  at  the  same 
Council,  passed  the  infamous  persecuting  statute  which,  as  decreed 
by  a  general  council  of  the  church,  is  imperative  throughout  all 
ages,  and  which  not  only  '*  excommunicates  and  anathematizes" 
all  heretics  of  whatsoever  name,  but  compels  the  secular  powers 
to  take  an  oath  "  that  they  would  endeavour,  bona  fide,  to  the 
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best  of  their  ability,  to  exterminate  from  the  territories  subject 
to  their  jurisdiction  all  heretics/'^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  most  striking  change  effected  by 
this  Council,  in  the  practice  of  auricular  confession,  was  the 
rendering  of  it  imperative  upon  all,  and  thus,  in  effect,  indis- 
pensable to  absolution.  Gieseler,  in  his  Text-book  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  says  that  "  previous  to  the  twelfth  century  the  confession 
of  private  sins  was  not  considered  an  indispensable  condition  of 
forgiveness,  but  only  a  means  of  amendment ;  and,  no  peculiar 
power  of  absolution  being  attributed  to  priests,  it  was  allowable 
also  to  confess  to  laymen.  But  after  confession  had  been  included 
among  the  sacraments,  the  opposite  views  began  to  prevail,  at 
first  only  in  opinion,  but  afterwards  sanctioned  by  the  ordinance 
of  Innocent  III.,  that  every  one  should  confess  to  a  priest  at 
least  once  in  every  year.  From  this  time  the  notion  grew  up, 
that  confession  was  the  only  means  of  obtaining  the  confession 
of  deadly  sins,  and  that  the  priest,  as  God's  representative,  could 
bestow  such  forgiveness,  and  only  the  priest,"  (Vol.  II.,  p.  353). 

There  can  be  no  question,  then,  that  auricular  confession  to  a 
priest  was  first  rendered  imperative  by  the  Lateran  Council  in 
1215  ;  and  it  is  a  striking  fact,  that  no  sooner  was  auricular  con- 
fession to  a  priest  thus  made  compulsory,  and  indispensably  con- 
nected with  the  pardon  of  sins,  than  a  change  at  once  took  place 
in  the  form  of  absolution.  Up  to  this  period  it  was  the  custom  for 
the  priest,  after  receiving  the  penitent's  confession,  simply  to  ask 
forgiveness  from  God — "The  Lord  grant  thee  absolution  and 
remission."  But  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  priest,  in  the 
most  explicit  manner,  bestowed  forgiveness  by  the  pretended 
power  of  the  keys.  The  form  of  absolution  now  ran,  "  I  absolve 
thee  from  all  thy  sins,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost."  The  learned  Roman  Catholic,  Schram,  ac- 
knowledges that,  in  all  probability,  the  older  form  prevailed  till 
the  twelfth  century.*  This  is  of  itself  a  most  important  conces- 
sion, and  for  farther  proof  of  the  novelty  of  the  declarator}/  form, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Gieseler's  Text-book  of  Ecclesiastical 
History. 

The  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  that,  previous  to  the 
thirteenth  century,  auricular  confession  was  no  part  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Cliurch  of  Rome,  is  afforded  by  the  writings  of 
Gratian,  the  author  of  the  famous  Decretum,  the  standard  of 
the  canon  law.  Previous  to  the  publication  of  that  work  Gratian 
wrote  a  treatise  on  penitence,  which  he  afterwards  inserted  in 
the  Decretum,  in  which  it  formsthe  answer  to  the  third  'question,' 
under  Cause  xxxiii.  As  forming  thus  a  part  of  that  book 
which  at  once  became  the  standard  of  canon  law  in  the  Church 

*  Theol.,  torn.  III.,  c,  17,  §  1092,  Schol. 
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of  Rome,  no  higher  authority  can  be  adduced,  as  to  what  was 
then  the  doctrine  of  the  church  about  confession. 

In  this  treatise,  (pubUshed  in  1152)  Gratian  takes  the  same 
course  which  he  adopts  in  a  great  many  other  questions.  He 
found  the  Church  of  Rome  without  any  law  which  enjoined 
confession  to  a  priest  as  necessary.  He  saw  one  large  party 
maintaining  that  confession  was  wholly  unnecessary  to  the 
pardon  of  sin.  At  the  same  time  he  saw  another  large  party 
maintaining  that  confession  was  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
the  pardon  of  sin,  the  Church  of  Rome  not  thinking  it  neces- 
sary, or  else  considering  it  unsafe,  to  decide  between  them,  and, 
therefore,  allowing  each  party  to  hold  their  own  opinion. 
Gratian,  accordingly,  shewed  his  prudence  by  expressing  no 
opinion  of  his  own.  Instead  of  doing  this,  he  brings  forward 
the  objections  of  each  party,  and  also  the  authorities  and  argu- 
ments by  which  those  opinions  were  maintained.  This  he  does 
with  great  ability  and  clearness,  and  then  leaves  the  question 
to  the  judgment  of  the  reader, — thus  confessing  that,  in  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  Church  of  Rome  had  come 
to  no  decision  on  the  point.  We  give  his  conclusion  in  his  own 
words : — 

"  We  have  briefly  expounded  by  what  authorities  and  by  what 
support  of  reasons,  each  opinion  respecting  satisfaction  and  con- 
fession can  be  supported  But  to  which  of  these  opinions  we  should 
rather  adhere,  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader.  For  each  opinion 
has  for  its  supporters  wise  and  religious  men."  * 

That  the  character  of  the  clerical  body,  under  any  form  of 
Christianit}'',  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  we  shall  not 
here  stop  to  prove.  The  ministers  of  religion  are  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  whole  system.  They  are  spread  over  the  whole 
community,  and  exert  necessarily  an  influence  upon  every 
interest  of  life.  In  the  sacred  solemnities  of  marriage  they 
officiate,  in  the  joys  which  accompany  the  birth  of  a  child  they 
sympathise,  and  in  the  hour  of  death  they  are  present  to  oflfer 
instruction  and  consolation.  Like  the  vital  fluid  which  circu- 
lates through  every  artery  and  vein  of  the  body,  their  influence 
pervades  every  part  of  the  community.  Whatever  corrupts  and 
debases  the  clergy,  extends  its  evil  influence  throughout  the 
whole  body  politic. 

On  this  ground,  then,  the  introduction  of  auricular  confession 
into  the  Established  Church  of  this  kingdom  is  to  be  deprecated 
with  the  utmost  earnestness,  In  its  very  nature  this  institution 
tends  to  the  corruption  of  the  priesthood  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  history  testifies  that  it  has  actually  produced  that  result 
wherever  it  has  prevailed. 

''  Decret.  Caus.  33.  qu.  3.  Dist.  1,  ch.  89,  at  the  end. 
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Theoretically  considered,  it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  of  the 
confession  of  sins  to  a  wise  and  judicious  Christian,  as  not  only 
a  harmless,  but  a  beneficial,  practice.  Nay  more,  for  aught  we 
know,  this  institution,  as  it  existed  in  the  fourth  century,  may 
have  been  attended  with  good.  But  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this.  The  nature  of  the  institution  has  since  been  essen- 
tially changed.  The  Council  of  Lateran  decided  that  every  one 
must  confess ;  the  Council  of  Trent  confirmed  this  decision. 
The  confession  of  sins  being  thus  imperative  on  all,  the  most 
profligate  and  abandoned  persons  were  driven  to  the  confessor's 
chair,  and  frequently  the  most  horrible  disclosures  were  made. 
The  result  of  such  a  change  must  necessarily  have  been  to  exer- 
cise an  influence  of  the  most  pernicious  kind  both  upon  priest 
and  people. 

In  order  to  comprehend  fully  the  nature  of  this  influence,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  something  of  the  Manuals  for  Gonfesaion 
used  by  the  priests  of  Rome.  Ever  since  the  eighth  or  ninth 
century,  the  mode  in  which  the  sacrament  of  penance  has  been 
conducted  is  by  questioning  the  penitents  as  to  the  exact  nature 
and  circumstances  of  the  sins  which  they  have  committed.  For 
this  purpose  forms  of  interrogation  were  drawn  up,  in  order 
that  no  transgressions  might  be  passed  by  through  forgetfulness 
or  shame.  Down  to  the. thirteenth  century  these  forms  of  in- 
terrogation are  comparatively  harmless,  dealing  in  generalities 
and  the  more  common  kinds  of  sin.  When,  however,  by  the 
Lateran  canon,  the  foul  stream  of  human  depravity  was  made 
to  pass  through  the  confessional,  the  manuals  published  for  the 
guidance  of  the  priest  underwent  an  entire  change,  and  many 
of  them  are  so  abominable,  that  those  who  have  read  them  ap- 
pear at  a  loss  for  terms  to  express  their  exceeding  turpitude. 
That  written  by  Albert  of  Ratisbon  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  these  disgraceful  productions.  In  his  work  styled,  A 
Commentary  on  the  Fourth  Book  of  Sentences,  he  enters  into 
the  most  gross  and  licentious  details  of  the  crimes  against  the 
seventh  commandment,  pleading  as  his  excuse,  "  the  monstrous 
acknowledgments  which  must  necessarily  be  heard,  in  confes- 
sion." Jean  Benedicti,  a  Franciscan  friar,  published  another 
manual  at  Lyons,  in  1584,  under  the  title,  La  Somme  des 
Pech^s  et  la  Remise  d'iceaux."  This  infamous  work  was  dedi- 
cated "  to  the  Holy  Virgin,"  a  dedication,  says  Count  Lasteyri^ 
"which  would  not  be  accepted  in  these  days  by  a  harlot  of 
Paris  or  London."  This  author  adds,  "  the  licentious  manoeuvres 
described  by  this  monk,  and  the  picture  he  gives  of  them,  are 
of  such  lubricity,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  them,  in  spite 
of  our  wish  that  the  reader  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
their  excessive  baseness."  The  celebrated  work  of  Sanchez,  De 
MalHmonia,  appeared  soon  after,  in   1 592.     This  is  said  to  be 
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the  great  storehouse  from  which  subsequent  casuists  have  drawn 
the  details  which  polhite  their  pages.  Those  who  have  perused 
this  infamous  book  state  that  they  have  been  perfectly  horri- 
fied at  its  contents  ;  yet  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Grenada,  and  approved  of  by  ecclesiastical  censorship,  even  with 
rapturous  delight.  "Legi,  perlegi  maxima  cum.  voluptate,"  are 
the  words  in  which  the  licence  is  expressed.  In  the  same  cen- 
tury appeared  another  work  of  similar  character,  by  Burchard, 
Bishop  of  Worms,*  which  we  shall  not  stop  further  to  describe. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that  the  character  of  these  abomi- 
nable works  in  the  present  day  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  Manual  of  John  Gaspar  Soettler,  en- 
titled, "  In  Sextum  Decalogi  preceptum"  was  reprinted  at 
the  Seminary  of  Grenoble,  by  a  professor  of  theology,  A.D.  1840, 
and,  according  to  the  writer  already  quoted,  equals  any  of  the 
earlier  books  in  lewdness.  "  We  find,"  says  he,  "  on  pages  17, 
28,  28,  and  37,  cases  of  conscience  so  very  disgusting,  upon  such 
unheard-of  crimes,  that  we  should  not  dare  to  mention  them  in 
any  language."! 

A  work  of  a  similar  kind  now  lies  before  us.  Its  title  is 
"  Collationes  practicce  in  Sextum  et  Nonum  Decalogi  prcecep- 
tum."  It  was  published  in  Lyons  in  1833,  at  the  command  of  a 
bishop  of  France,  for  the  use  of  the  young  priests  of  his  semi- 
nary. Here  are  whole  chapters  on  such  subjects  as  the  follow- 
ing :— "De  Pollutione,"  (pp.  11-32) ;  "De  8odomia,"  (pp.  32- 
84) ;  "  Be  Bestialitate  (pp.  34-36),  &c.,  &c.  Then  follow  two 
chapters,  "  Be  officiis  inter  Conjugates,"  occupying  thirty  pages. 
Altogether  this  manual  may  be  described  as  a  complete  encyclo- 
paedia of  lusts ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  by  reading 
it,  the  mind  of  a  young  person  would  be  more  polluted  in  half 
an  hour  than  by  all  the  licentious  works  that  ever  issued  from 
the  press.  Yet  this  book  was  written  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  with  warm  blood  flowing  in 
their  veins,  and  yet  fettered  by  the  law  of  celibacy  !  Who  can 
question  the  fearful  effects  of  the  perusal — the  study  of  such 
infamous  productions — on  the  morals  of  these  young  semi- 
narists.:!: 

*  Decret.  Colon.  1548.  t  Hist.  Auric.  Conf.,  vol.  i.,  p.  215. 

J  And  yet  the  leading  Tractarians  lament  the  want  of  such  works  in  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  as  guides  to  the  art  of  confession  ;  and  one  of  the  party  even  offers  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  The  Rev.  J.  Mason  Neale,  in  his  Lectures  on  Church  Dif- 
ficulties, thus  expresses  himself: — 

"  "We  all  know  with  how  great  care  the  Roman  priest,  from  a  comparatively 
early  age,  is  trained  for  the  Confessional.  He  has  treatises,  the  fruit  of  centuries  of 
experience,  to  direct  him,  (Sanchez,  Liguori,  Dens,  &c.).  Scarcely  a  case  can 
come  before  him,  the  solution  of  which  he  knows  not  where  to  seek.  He  can 
scarcely  go  wrong.  And  what  of  all  this  have  we  ?  We  have  the  one  great  power  of 
absolution,  which  Christ  gave  us  ;  but  what  has  man  done  for  us  ?  We  have,  or 
might  have,  the  works  of  the  great  writers  on  conscience;  but  we  have  not  the 
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Accordingly,  there  is  no  better  established  fact  in  the  history 
of  the  Papacy,  than  that  of  the  prevalence  of  priestly  profligacy 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  and  that  not  merely  as  the  residt  of 
the  confessional,  but,  horrihile  dictu,  through  the  medium  of 
that  institution  ! 

In  bringing  this  allegation  against  the  Papacy,  we  have  no 
need  to  employ  the  testimony  of  malicious  Protestants — their 
own  documents  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  brand  the  Romish 
hierarchy  with  this  infamous  crime.  So  common,  indeed,  has 
the  offence  been,  that  the  Popes  themselves  have  felt  compelled  to 
interpose,  and  to  issue  briefs  and  bulls  denouncing  the  severest  pe- 
nalties against  "  solicitanfs"  as  the  offending  priests  were  called. 
In  the  year  1556,  Paul  IV.  addressed  a  bull  to  the  Inquisitors  of 
Grenada,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  heard  that  several 
priests  had  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  seducing  their  female 
penitents,  and  called  upon  them  to  prosecute  all  those  confessors 
whom  the  public  voice  accused  of  this  detestable  offence. 

The  Pope's  bull,  from  prudential  considerations,  was  never 
published.  Its  contents,  however,  were  privately  communicated 
to  those  engaged  in  receiving  confessions  ;  and  they  were  enjoined 
to  conduct  themselves  with  greater  propriety  for  the  future.  An 
inquiry  was  at  the  same  time  instituted  against  those  priests  and 
monks  who  had  fallen  under  suspicion  ;  and  several  notorious 
offenders  were  punished  privately  for  fear  of  occasioning  scandal 
These  particulars  are  taken  from  Llorente,  who  was  lor  several 
years  secretary  to  the  Holy  Office.  He  adds,  that  "  the  disco- 
veries that  were  made  proved  to  the  Pope  that  the  abuse  in 
question  was  not  confined  to  the  kingdom  of  Grenada,  and  that 
there  was  an  urgent  necessity  of  subjecting  all  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  Spain  to  the  same  law.  Accordingly,  on  the  16th  of 
April  1561,  he  addressed  a  bull  to  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  Valdez, 
authorising  him  to  institute  proceedings  against  all  the  confessors 
in  the  kingdom  and  domains  of  Philip  II.  who  had  committed 
the  crime  of  seduction,  as  if  they  had  been  guilty  of  heresy." 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  measures  taken  on  this 
occasion  were  insufficient  to  remedy  the  evil,  for  three  years 
afterwards  we  find  Pius  IV.  issuing  a  new  bull,  in  1564,  which 
was  again  followed  by  others,  in  order  to  extirpate  an  evil  which 
had  taken  deep  root — not  only  in  Spain,  but  also  throughout 
Christendom — since  in  one  of  these  bulls  occur  the  words  : — 
''in  illis  Hispaniorum  remotis,  eta  quihusvis  Ghristiani  orhis 
partibus." 

living  experience,  the  training,  the  routine.     We  must  solve  our  difficulties  for 
ourselves,  or  leave  them  unsolved." 

Happily,  however,  this  difficulty  is  rather  "  accidental  than  essential,"  for  "  if 
the  practice  of  confession  continues  to  extend,  as  it  has  extended  during  the  last 
five  years,  and  if  English  priests  study  that  science  as  they  would  any  other 
branch  of  divinity,  experience  and  learning  will  come." 
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One  of  the  above  mentioned  edicts,  published  at  Seville  in 
1563,  gave  rise  to  such  a  number  of  denunciations,  that  the  re- 
corders of  the  Holy  Office  were  no  longer  able  to  receive  them 
during  the  thirty  days  appointed  for  the  purpose.  They  were 
thus  obliged  to  appoint  another  thirty  days  for  the  same  object. 
This  postponement  was  followed  by  another  and  another  ;  so  that 
1 20  days  were  occupied  altogether  in  registering  the  denuncia- 
tions. At  length  the  Inquisitors,  alarmed  at  the  prodigious 
number  of  guilty  persons,  and  fearing  the  scandal  which  would 
be  occasioned,  resolved  to  abandon  the  undertaking.  In  this 
vast  crowd  of  females,  we  are  told,  were  some  persons  of  great 
respectability — nay,  some  of  illustrious  birth.  Ashamed  of  their 
position,  they  used  to  disguise  themselves  and  muffle  up  their 
heads  in  order  to  repair  to  the  Inquisitors,  who  occupied  the 
castle  of  Triana.  These  facts  are  stated  by  Montanus,  in  his 
scarce  work  on  the  Inquisition  of  Spain.  Llorente,  indeed,  thinks 
that  this  author  has  exaggerated  the  number  of  fair  delinquents, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  so,  for  the  honour  of  humanity  ; 
but,  on  any  view  of  the  case,  what  can  be  conceived  of  more  hor- 
rible than  such  a  disclosure  of  priestly  villany  and  depravity  ? 

Several  other  bulls  of  the  same  nature  were  issued  by  subse- 
quent Popes,  with  as  little  success.  Gregory  XV.  published  one 
under  the  title  of  "  Universi  Domini,"  in  1622.  Benedict  XIV. 
confirmed  the  bull  of  Gregory  by  issuing  another  in  1741.  The 
same  pontiff  published  a  second  mandate  on  the  subject  in  1745, 
which  renewed  and  confirmed  former  enactments  against  the 
crime  solicitatio  mulieris. 

Every  impartial  mind  must  perceive  that  the  system  of  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  confessional,  are  exactly  fitted 
to  produce  the  immoral  results  just  referred  to.  Nor  is  it  thus 
only  that  the  confessional  of  Rome  depraves  society.  It  does 
so  by  the  polluting  influence  it  exercises  on  the  minds  of  all 
who  frequent  it.  The  necessary  effect  of  questioning  the  peni- 
tents so  called,  on  all  conceivable  forms  of  impurity,  must  be  to 
defile  the  imagination  and  corrupt  the  heart.  Let  any  one  read 
over  the  instructions  given  by  Dens,  Liguori,  and  others,  for 
the  examination  of  young  men  and  women,  and  also  of  married 
persons,  on  sins  against  the  sixth  commandment  (the  seventh,  as 
Protestants  term  it),  and  then  say  whether  it  is  possible  to  speak 
in  terms  too  strong  of  the  demoralising  tendency  of  this  institu- 
tion. To  such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  the  opportunity  of 
thus  verifying  our  statements,  we  can  only  say  we  know  no 
better  mode  of  furnishing  them  with  any  tolerable  idea  of  the 
infamous  nature  of  these  questions  than  the  following.  Imagine 
half-a-score  of  the  most  abandoned  females  from  the  streets  of 
London,  the  like  number  from  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  of 
Vienna,  and  of  Berlin,  and  these  forty  harlots  employed  to 
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write  down  every  form  and  mode  of  licentiousness  which  had 
ever  come  under  their  notice.  The  united  result  of  such  a 
catalogue  of  crime  might  equal,  but  certainly  could  not  surpass, 
the  vile  contents  of  the  "Manuals  for  Confession"  to  which  we 
have  referred. 

But  it  may  be  here  objected,  by  those  who  advocate  the 
revival  of  confession  in  this  country — If  the  character  of  this 
institution  be  so  infamous,  how  is  it  that  the  nations  of  the 
Continent  continue  to  practise  confession  ?  It  will  not  be  pre- 
tended that  society  throughout  Europe  is  altogether  corrupt. 
Is  it  probable,  then,  that  virtuous  men  and  women  would,  one 
century  after  another,  continue  to  frequent  the  confessional, 
were  its  influence  thus  mischievous  and  polluting? 

The  plain  answer  to  this  objection,  which  at  first  sight  appears 
so  conclusive,  is  simply  this:  The  people  of  Continental  Europe 
do  not  continue  to  attend  the  confessional.  Indeed,  the  falling- 
off  of  late  years  is  so  considerable  as  to  excite  the  surprise  of  all 
parties.  As  any  evidence,  however,  on  this  subject,  furnished 
by  Protestants,  would  be  open  to  exception,  the  statements  we 
shall  make  will  be  exclusively  from  Koman  Catholic  sources. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Rev.  Dr  Dodsworth,  a  well-known  Trac- 
tarian  clergyman  in  London,  resigned  his  living  and  entered  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Shortly  afterwards  he  visited  Paris,  and  con- 
ferred on  certain  matters  with  the  archbishop  of  that  city  and 
some  other  ecclesiastics  of  France.  One  of  the  subjects  upon 
which  he  especially  sought  information  was  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  habitually  presented  themselves  at  the  confessor's 
chair.  The  result  of  his  investigations  was,  that  in  the  whole 
of  France  there  were  about  two  millions  of  persons  who  attended 
to  that  institution.  That  is  to  say,  out  of  a  population  of  thirty - 
seven  millions,  only  two  millions  continued  to  practise  confession 
— somewhat  less  than  one  in  every  eighteen  persons.  These 
statistics  are  given  on  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  W.  Allies, 
M.A ,  who  published  them  in  his  "Vindication  of  the  Church  of 
England,"  &c.,  written  previous  to  his  entering  the  Church  of 
Rome.  We  may  add  that  the  proportion  in  Spain,  bigoted  as 
she  still  is,  is  still  smaller.  Only  one  out  of  every  twenty-two 
Spaniards  frequents  the  confessional.  Can  anything  more  strik- 
ingly demonstrate  the  odium  in  which  this  infamous  institution 
is  held  by  those  who  are  best  qualified  to  form  a  judgment — 
the  population  of  Roman  Catholic  kingdoms?  How  mortifying 
to  reflect,  too,  that  whilst  the  confessional  is  thus  all  but  aban- 
doned by  Catholic  France  and  Spain,  as  a  loathsome  and  crimi- 
nal institution,  it  is  openly  advocated  by  clergymen  in  Protestant 
England,  amidst  the  light  and  intelligence  of  this  nineteenth 
century. 

At  the  present  juncture  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  under 
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God,  England's  safety  depends  on  the  thorough  Protestant 
feeling  which  animates  the  middle  classes.  We  fervently  trust 
tliey  will  still  continue  their  stedfast  protest  against  a  system 
so  cylcuiated  to  demoralise  society.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  confessional  of  St  Barnabas  diiFers  in  no  respect  from  that 
of  Rome.  There  can  be  room  for  mistake  here.  The  Union 
says : — "  The  mode  of  making  and  receiving  a  confession  is 
substantially  identical;  the  same  questions  asked;  the  same 
sort  of  penance  given  ;  the  same  consolation  offered  ;  and  it 
appears  to  us  somewhat  dishonest  to  pretend  that  it  is  other- 
wise."    {Union,  Aug.  20.  1858.) 

It  might  be  thought  that  the  English  Church  would  escape 
some  of  the  evils  of  the  Romish  system,  since  it  possesses  a 
married  clergy.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  is  not  married,  but  single,  clergymen  who  confess  our 
Anglican  females.  Whether  it  arises  from  fear  that  secrets 
may  be  divulged  to  the  clergyman's  wife,  and  thus  become 
parochial  property — or,  that  females  prefer  smart  young  men 
to  those  advanced  in  years — or,  that  the  object  is  to  conform 
the  Anglican  system  as  much  as  possible  to  that  of  Rome — • 
certain  it  is  that,  in  every  case  which  has  hitherto  turned  up,  it 
is  not  the  married  vicars  that  have  received  the  confessions  of 
females,  but  the  single  curates  in  their  employ. 

Whilst  reflecting  upon  the  abominations  of  this  "  slaughter- 
house of  conscience,"  as  Luther  aptly  termed  the  confessional, 
and  calling  to  mind  the  innumerable  instances  in  which  it  has 
proved  an  occasion  of  mortal  sin  to  confessors  and  their  peni- 
tents, the  thought  has  often  occurred  to  us — Why  does  Rome 
retain  an  institution  so  manifestly  pernicious  ?  It  cannot  be 
that  she  is  not  fully  alive  to  the  demoralizing  results  of  auricular 
confession.  It  cannot  be  that  she  is  utterly  regardless  of  the 
people  under  her  charge.  The  real  cause,  we  apprehend,  is 
this — Rome  knows  too  well  the  value  of  the  confessional  in  the 
acquisition  of  authority  and  power,  and  thus  she  is  compelled  to 
maintain  the  system  in  spite  of  its  injurious  results. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  by  Protestants,  especially  in 
these  days  of  Romish  aggression,  that  Popery  is  not  so  much  a 
religion  as  a  vast  system  of  despotism,  devised  with  consummate 
wisdom  for  the  subjugation  of  mankind  to  the  rule  of  the  pre- 
tended vicar  of  Christ.  The  supreme  aim  of  that  antichristian 
system  is  not  the  instruction  or  the  conversion  of  the  people, 
nor  is  it  the  advancement  of  the  divine  honour  and  glory,  but 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  absolute  despotism,  and 
the  subjugation  of  all  authority  to  the  rule  of  him  who  is  its 
head.  For  this  end  it  employs  Christianity  as  being,  beyond  all 
comparison,  the  mightiest  instrument  of  power  to  be  found.  But 
it  uses  it  as  a  means,  not  as  an  end.    Hence,  whenever  the  inte- 
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rests  of  religion  and  those  of  Papal  despotism  clash,  the  former, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  are  sacrificed.  Although  it  is  true,  there- 
fore, that  private  confession  to  a  priest,  as  all  experience  testi- 
fies, has  proved  for  many  centuries  a  source  of  enormous  scandal 
to  "  the  Church,"  corrupting  with  its  pestilential  breath  alike 
both  priest  and  people  ;  still  Rome  cannot  abandon  it,  because 
it  is  one  of  the  mightiest  engines  which  the  arsenal  of  the 
Vatican  has  ever  furnished  for  the  subjugation  of  mankind  to 
the  will  and  power  of  the  Papal  hierarchy. 

No  one  who  possesses  any  acquaintance  with  the  working  of 
the  Romish  system  can  question  the  striking  adaptation  of 
auricular  confession  for  the  advancement  of  sacerdotal  rule.  The 
authority  with  which  Rome  invests  her  priests  in  the  absolution 
of  the  penitent,  indeed,  arms  them  with  tremendous  power. 
The  confessors  of  princes  especially  possess  the  means  of  inflict- 
ing incalculable  injury.  They  have  only  to  refuse  absolution 
until  certain  conditions  are  complied  with,  and  the  royal  peni- 
tent, indeed,  has  no  alternative  but  to  submit.  The  history 
of  modern  Europe  affords  many  an  instance  in  which  measures 
of  the  most  cruel  and  tyrranical  nature — the  persecution  of 
heretics,  for  example — have  formed  the  express  conditions  on 
which  monarchs  have  been  absolved.  It  is  precisely  similar 
with  their  subjects.  Whenever  people  believe  that  their  ever- 
lasting salvation  depends  on  the  will  of  the  priest,  no  power  on 
earth  can  prevent  him  from  tyrannizing  over  them  in  their  tem- 
poral affairs.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that,  in  Spain,  Belgium, 
Ireland,  and  other  Popish  countries,  the  rural  population  are 
the  mere  tools  of  the  priesthood. 

The  system  of  espionage,  which  the  confessional  has  estab- 
lished, serves  the  same  object.  No  one  supposes  that  that 
institution  was  originally  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  sp3dng  out 
the  secrets  of  mankind  ;  but  the  heads  of  the  church  speedily 
perceived  its  admirable  adaptation  for  that  end,  and  have  now 
for  many  centuries  employed  it  accordingly.  Since  all  men  are 
compelled  to  confess  at  fixed  times — since  no  confession  avails  if 
any  known  sin  or  secret  thought  is  wilfully  kept  back — nothing 
is  easier  than  for  the  confessors  to  obtain  secret  information  of 
which  they  are  in  search,  and  transmit  it  to  head  quarters  In 
this  manner  the  Court  of  Rome  is  invested  with  a  kind  of  om- 
niscience. By  means  of  its  spies,  the  priests,  who  have  their 
confession-boxes  in  every  kingdom,  the  Papacy  finds  out  the 
secrets  of  courts  and  cabinets,  as  well  as  those  of  families  and 
individuals.  Who  can  estimate,  then,  the  value  of  such  an 
institution  to  the  Romish  hierarchy  ?  Of  what  vast  service 
must  the  confessional  be  in  enabling  them  to  consolidate  their 
own  power,  and  aim  effectual  blows  at  that  of  their  adver- 
saries ' 
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Id  these  two  facts,  then,  we  find  abundant  reason  for  the 
continuance  of  this  immoral  and  criminal  institution,  in  spite  of 
the  tremendous  evils  which,  by  the  confession  of  its  supporters,  it 
engenders.  True,  the  Romish  confessional  demoralizes  society ; 
but  what  cares  the  Papacy  for  that,  since,  at  the  same  time,  it 
invests  ecclesiastics  with  authority  over  mankind,  and  subjects 
even  crowned  heads  to  her  sway  ?  True,  the  confessional  brings 
to  bear  upon  an  unmarried  clergy  every  possible  power  of  cor- 
ruption ;  but  what  cares  the  Papacy  for  that,  since,  at  the  same 
time,  it  enables  them  to  become  the  spies  or  watchmen  of 
society,  by  whose  instrumentality  Rome  can  see  into  eveiy 
home  and  every  heart.  Never,  then,  will  a  despotism  such  as 
Rome  abandon  that  invaluable  engine  of  tyranny,  until  the 
angel  of  the  Apocalypse  is  heard  to  cry — "  Babylon  is  fallen,  is 
fallen,  that  great  city,  because  she  made  all  nations  drink  of 
the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  her  fornication  !  " 


Art.  YIII. — The  Presbyterian  Historical  Almanac  and  Annual 
Remembrancer  of  the  Church  for  1859.  By  Joseph  M. 
Wilson.     Philadelphia  :  Joseph  M.  Wilson.    1859. 

Annals  of  the  A  merican  Pulpit ;  or  Commemorative  Notices  of 
Distinguished  American  Clergymen.  (Vols  III.  and  IV., 
Presbyterian.)  By  William  B.  Sprague,  DD.  New  York : 
Carter.     1858. 

The  Presbyterian  is  held  by  some  to  be  the  largest  Protestant 
communion  in  the  world.  And,  taking  into  account  its  nume- 
rous branches  in  the  British  Empire,  in  Switzerland,  in  France, 
in  Germany,  in  Holland,  in  Hungary,  and  in  America,  the 
assumption  may  not  perhaps  be  far  aside  from  the  truth.  In 
any  case,  its  size  and  influence  are  both  unquestionably  very 
great ;  and  the  attempt  which  has  this  year  been  made  by  a 
Philadelphia  publisher  to  render  these  points  more  conspicuous 
will  doubtless  be  hailed  by  every  adherent  of  the  sect  with  very 
sincere  satisfaction. 

Mr  Wilson's  Almanac  is  the  realisation,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
of  an  idea  which  had  already  suggested  itself  to  several  Presby- 
terian ministers  in  this  country,  and  in  particular  to  one  who  has 
himself  done  not  a  little  to  render  interesting  and  intelligible  the 
tangled  history  of  the  church  in  Scotland.  The  volume  has  very 
much  the  appearance  of,  and  contains  about  the  same  number  of 
pages  as,  one  of  our  ordinary  quarterly  reviews.  A  great  deal  of 
curious  and  useful  information  is  supplied  by  it — there  being  no 
fewer  than  twenty-eight   Presbyterian   Churches   of  which  it 
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renders  some  account.  The  compilation,  however,  admits  of 
improvement  in  several  important  respects,  and  we  trust  that  in 
the  issue  for  ]  860  there  will  be  a  considerable  change  in  the 
selection  and  adjustment  of  its  materials.  For  example,  it  is 
far  from  containing  a  full  representation  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  world.  Even  in  the  American  list  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  German  and  Dutch  Reformed  Churches,  which  are 
both  essentially  Presbyterian  in  their  organisation;  and  the  editor 
has  made  it  no  part  of  his  plan  to  notice  the  Genevan,  or  any  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  same  sect  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
If  it  be  objected  that  to  have  included  all  these  would  have  made 
the  Almanac  too  bulky  for  use,  and  too  expensive  for  general 
circulation,  our  answer  is,  that  there  is  abundance  of  space  occu- 
pied at  present  with  what  is  at  best  peifectly  superfluous  matter, 
and  that  that  space  could  not  be  better  filled  in  than  with  notices 
of  such  bodies  as  have  as  yet  been  overlooked.  The  fourteeu 
portraits  of  moderators  are  doubtless  interesting  enough  to  look 
at,  but  they  could  certainly  have  been  dispensed  with  without 
leaving  an  irremediable  blank  ;  and  so  unquestionably  could  the 
twelve  engravings  which  are  intended  to  give  us  some  notion  of 
the  places  in  which  the  different  Synods  and  Assemblies  last  held 
their  meetings.  We  have  less  objection,  however,  to  the  illus- 
trations than  to  some  other  things.  If  they  can  be  introduced 
without  very  materially  adding  to  the  price,  the  book  may  be  all 
the  better  of  them.  But  hardly  anything  can  be  said  in  favour 
of  the  plan  of  taking  up  many  valuable  pages  with  abstracts  of 
opening  sermons,  and  with  historical  sketchesof  the  congregations 
in  whose  churches  the  sermons  were  preached.  By  these  and 
other  like  matters  of  merely  local  or  personal  interest,  far  more 
space  is  taken  up  than  would  be  sujBficient  for  the  supply  of  the 
want  of  which  we  are  complaining ;  and  we  suggest  it  to  Mr 
Wilson,  as  really  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  in  his  next 
number  he  should  not  sacrifice  what  he  calls  his  "literary" 
sections  for  the  sake  of  presenting,  what  all  will  accept  with 
thankfulness,  more  copious  and  extensive  statistical  details.  We 
must  say,  too,  that  the  kind  of  information  given  is  not  always 
what  is  most  wanted,  and  that  there  are  many  points  untouched 
which  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  put  prominently  forward. 
Among  the  last  we  may  mention — the  history  and  leading 
characteristics  of  each  church  that  is  described.  These  could 
have  been  given  briefly,  and  without  offending  the  prejudices  of 
any  party  whatever.  We  are  really  very  averse  to  appear  in  a 
character  so  faultfinding,  because  our  wish  is  to  give  a  cordial 
welcome  to  a  volume  which  is  in  its  plan  so  excellent,  and  in  its 
execution  (for  a  first  issue)  so  admirable  in  many  respects.  But 
it  is  indeed  for  that  very  reason — because  the  work  is  an  impor- 
tant one,  which  can  not  only  bear  criticism,  but  which  ought  to 
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be  criticised  with  a  view  to  its  being  rendered  as  perfect  and 
complete  as  possible — that  we  venture  to  add  one  other  to  our 
list  of  objections.  It  is  this,  that  the  different  Churches  have 
not  all  their  just  proportion  of  attention  given  to  them.  We 
can  easily  understand  how  this  may  have  happened.  The  editor's 
materials  were  probably  more  abundant  in  one  case  than  in 
another.  But  if  this  Almanac  is  to  become,  as  it  aspires  to 
become,  a  Catholic  Year-Book — the  common  organ  of  Presby- 
terians throughout  the  world — the  editor's  materials  ought  to  be 
adequate  in  every  case  ;  and  then  we  shall  not  find  in  it  such 
incongruities  as  that  of  giving  nearly  twenty  pages  to  the  Irish 
branch  of  the  Church,  while  less  than  five  are  allowed  to  the 
U.  P.  Church  of  Scotland. 

It  was  due  to  the  work,  on  which  we  have  drawn  for  a  num- 
ber of  the  facts  to  be  afterwards  stated,  that  we  should  have 
taken  this  prominent  notice  of  it  at  the  outset.  But  we  must 
now  proceed  to  what  is  to  be  the  real  subject  of  this  paper — the 
present  state  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  American  Union. 
It  would,  we  are  persuaded,  be  a  pure  and  simple  work  of  su- 
pererogation to  spend  space  and  time  in  proving  the  importance 
and  interest  of  the  topic.  The  attention  of  the  reader  does  not 
need  to  be  pre-engaged  by  preliminary  remarks  upon  that 
point.  The  single  circumstance,  that  there  is  no  other  country 
in  the  world  in  which  Presbyterians  muster  in  greater  force,  or 
are  divided  into  more  numerous  sections,  is  sufficient  to  justify 
us  in  attempting  to  give  some  account  of  them  ;  and  the  same 
consideration  will  probably  operate  in  securing  some  acceptance 
for  the  account  we  are  now  to  give. 

"  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States,"  says  Dr  Sprague, 
"  must  undoubtedly  be  considered  as  of  Scottish  origin.  From  about 
the  period  of  the  Eevolution  of  1688,  which  issued  in  the  establish- 
ment of  William  and  Mary  on  the  British  throne,  Presbyterians  be- 
gan to  emigrate  from  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland*  to  these 
American  colonies  ;  and  they  quickly  manifested  a  desire  to  repro- 
duce in  the  land  of  their  adoption,  their  own  peculiar  institutions. 
As  the  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Mary- 
land, were  the  only  denominations  in  America  who  at  that  time  ex- 
tended a  cordial  welcome  to  emigrants  of  other  sects,  it  was  in  these 
two  colonies  that  the  earliest  and  largest  Presbyterian  churches  were 

*  Some  years  ago  there  was  formed  in  the  Union  a  "  Presbyterian  Historical 
Society,"  which  has  akeady  done  good  service  in  tracing  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Presbyterianism  in  the  country.  Among  its  other  contributions  we  have  seen 
an  exceedingly  interesting  paper,  which  first  saw  the  light  as  a  sermon  before  the 
General  Assembly,  and  afterwards  appeared  as  an  article  in  the  Presbyterian 
Quarterly  Review,  on  "  The  Scotch-Irish  Element  of  Presbyterianism.'"  The 
author,  Dr  Riddle,  speaks  of  the  element  as  one  "  which  has  demonstrated  its 
claims  to  our  consideration,  by  its  influence  on  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  insti- 
tutions of  our  nation." 
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established.  The  Puritan*  element  was  early  introduce  d  into  the 
body,  by  way  of  New  England,  and  contributions  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made  to  it  from  the  reformed  churches  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  ;  but  though  this  may  have  served,  in  some  degree,  to 
modify,  it  has  never  essentially  changed  its  organisation." 

^  Considerable  obscurity  rests,  it  would  appear,  on  the  early 
history  of  American  Presbyterianism,  owing  chiefly  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  country,  and  the  great  distances  which  separated  the 
emigrants  from  one  another.  But  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
several  churches  were  established  before  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century;  and  that  in  1705,  or  1706,  a  Presbytery  was 
formed,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia." 
Ten  years  later  such  progress  was  found  to  have  been  made,  that 
a  Synod  was  erected,  with  four  subordinate  judicatories ;  and 
till  1741,  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  was  recognised  as  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States.  Previously 
to  that,  however,  differences  of  view  had  begun  to  manifest  them- 
selves, especially  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  examination  to  which 
candidates  for  the  ministry  ought  to  be  subjected  ;  and  minis- 
ters and  members  were  everywhere  ranging  themselves  on  oppo- 
site sides,  which  they  called  respectively  the  New  Side  and  the 
Old.  Just  at  the  time  when  feeling  ran  highest,  Whitefield 
paid  his  second  visit  to  the  colony  ;  and,  as  it  happened,  his 
labours  had  the  effect  of  making  the  breach  wider  and  more  ir- 
reparable. The  revival  which  took  place,  in  connection  with  his 
ministry,  found  sympathisers  almost  wholly  among  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  new  side ;  while  the  old  or  strict  Presbyterian 
party  were  not  slow  to  pronounce  it  a  delusion.  The  final  result 
was,  a  disruption,  the  old  side  constituting  the  Synod  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  new  the  Synod  of  New  York.  This  unseemly  di- 
vision was  healed,  however,  in  1758 ;  and  with  such  rapid 
strides  did  the  now  united  body  advance,  that  in  1788  the  ex- 
isting organisation  was  found  to  be  inadequate,  and  a  new  and 

*  It  is  well  known  that,  in  New  England  the  Congregational  is  the  prevailing  form 
of  church  government ;  but  many  may  not  be  aware  of  the  following  facts,  which 
we  quote  from  the  Philadelphia  Presbyterian  : — "  That  the  churches  of  the  first 
English  immigrants  to  New  England  were  not  thoroughly  organised,  as  were  the 
churches  founded  by  the  settlers  from  Scotland,  was  the  natural  result  of  their  cir- 
cumstances at  home.  But  that  they  held  Presbyterian  principles  of  church  go- 
vernment, though  not  under  that  name,  may  be  easily  shewn.  The  ruling  elder- 
ship, now  objected  to,  under  the  names  of  oligarchy,  aristocracy,  and  such  like 
appellations,  came  over  in  the  Mayjlotver,  in  the  person  of  Elder  Brewster;  and 
when  the  churches  began  to  be  destitute  of  such  helps  in  government  '  the 
destitution  was  deplored  as  unscriptural,  not  only  by  individuals  as  Cotton  Mather, 
but  by  a  Massachusi^ets  Synod.'  When  the  New  England  Churches  disclaimed 
the  name  '  Independent,'  it  was  because  they  believed  much  as  Presbyterians 
do,  in  the  communion  of  churches.  The  '  New  England  Theolojry'  of  Pro- 
fessor Park  is  scarcely  further  from  the  Theology  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  and 
those  before  him,  than  the  principles  of  church  government  now  advocated  by 
many  in  New  England  are  from  those  laid  down  in  the  Cambridge  plat- 
form." 
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more  satisfactory  arrangement  was  entered  into.  "  This  new 
arrangement  consisted  in  dividing  the  old  Synod  into  four  Sy- 
nods, namely  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  Philadelphia,  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Carolinas  ;  and  constituting  over  these,  as  a  bond 
of  union,  a  General  Assembly,  in  all  essential  particulars  after 
the  model  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  was  adopted,  with  three 
small  alterations.  The  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms  were 
adopted,  with  one  slight  amendment ;  and  a  form  of  govern- 
ment and  discipline,  and  a  Directory  for  Public  "Worship,  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  with  such 
alterations  as  the  form  of  our  civil  government,  and  the  state  of 
the  church  in  this  country,  were  thought  to  demand,  completed 
the  system."  But  the  spirit  of  unity  was  not  destined  long  to 
prevail ;  and  in  the  month  of  May  last,  no  fewer  than  four  sepa- 
rate Presbyterian  General  Assemblies  were  held  within  the 
bounds  of  the  American  Union  ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  that 
there  are  besides  not  a  few  other  sections  of  the  church  which 
own  submission  to  independent  judicatories  with  less  ambitious 
titles.  Of  course  it  would  be  quite  impracticable  to  give,  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  article,  even  an  outline  sketch  of  the  rise 
and  history  of  these  different  Churches,  yet,  as  some  of  our 
readers  may  be  glad  to  know  at  least  something  definite  about 
them,  we  shall  set  down,  in  regard  to  each,  a  few  of  the  more 
interesting  facts  which  our  sources  of  information  have  supplied 
to  us.  And  in  doing  so,  we  shall  not  attempt  anything  like 
chronological  order,  but  simply  adopt  the  most  convenient  plan  ; 
that,  namely,  of  dealing  with  the  smaller  and  less  important 
bodies  first. 

1.  The  United  SyxVOD  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. — 
This  is  the  youngest  branch  of  the  church  in  the  United  States  ; 
and  as  it  has  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  be  received  into  the 
Old  School  body,  the  probability  is,  that  it  will  be  somewhat 
short-lived.  As  it  is,  however,  though  its  age  is  not  much  more 
than  one  year,  it  has  started  into  being  with  a  complete  organi- 
sation, and  indubitable  marks  of  vitality  and  strength.  It  ori- 
ginated in  this  way.  For  some  years  back  the  New  School 
Assembly  has  been  periodically  convulsed  with  debates  on  the 
subject  of  Slavery.  These  debates  were  not  only  felt  to  be  un- 
pleasant, but  were  denounced  as  irregular  by  some  of  the  mem- 
bers. But  abolitionism  was  decidedly  in  the  ascendant ;  and  in 
the  month  of  May  ]  857,  an  Act  was  passed  which,  according  to 
the  remonstrant  party,  "  expressed  the  Assembly's  views  of  the 
sin  of  slaveholding  so  clearly,  that  they  can  be  made  the  basis 
of  discipline  by  the  Courts  of  the  Church."  By  a  reclaiming 
minority  this  Act  was  held  to  be  unconstitutional.  "  There  is 
not,"  they  said,  "  the  most  remote  allusion  to  slaveholding  in 
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our  standards  ;"  and  to  make  it  "  a  sin  in  the  sight  of  God,  an 
offence  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Church/'  was  declared  by  them  to  involve  a  prin- 
ciple "  which,  if  carried  into  practice,  would  convert  the  highest 
judicatory  in  the  Church  into  an  ecclesiastical  despotism,  as  ty- 
rannical as  that  which  has  distinguished  the  Church  of  Rome." 
Holding  these  views,  and  seeing  no  prospect  either  of  a  reversal 
of  the  Assembly's  decision  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  or  of  relief 
from  what  they  regarded  as,  in  itself,  an  evil,  discussion  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  of  that  qucestio  vexata  in  any  shape,  they  re- 
solved to  withdraw  from  the  parent  body,  and  if  it  should  be 
found  expedient,  to  constitute  themselves  into  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent community.  A  convention,  to  consider  what  steps 
ought  to  be  taken,  was  held  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  in  the 
August  following,  and  was  numerously  attended.  Here  five  re- 
solutions were  agreed  to,  and  among  the  rest,  one  to  this  effect : 
"  Resolved,  That  the  Convention  recommend  to  all  the  Presby- 
teries in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  are  ojyposed  to  the  agi- 
tation of  slavery  in  the  highest  Judicatory  of  the  Church,  to  ap- 
point delegates  in  the  proportion,  &c.,  to  meet  at  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  on  the  first  Thursday  in  April  1858,  for  the  purpose  of 
organising  a  general  Synod,  under  the  name  of  'The  United 
Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America.'  "  The  meeting  resolved  upon  was  accordingly  held,  and 
the  new  body  formally  constituted.  Of  course  it  will  be  guessed 
that  the  real  cause  of  this  secession  was  not  a  difference  of 
opinion  about  an  abstract  question  of  constitutional  law.  If  the 
ministers  and  members  of  the  "  United  Synod"  did  not  happen 
to  reside  chiefly  in  the  South,  they  probably  would  not  have 
seen  so  clearly  that  "  nothing  can  be  made  the  basis  of  discipline 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  is  not  specijicatly  referred  to 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  as  crime  or  heresy."  And, 
however  defensible  that  position  may  be,  it  will  not  probably 
hide  from  any  one  what  is  actually  the  simple  truth,  that  this 
is  emphatically  a  pro-slavery  body,  and  that  its  whole  influence 
is  given  to  the  maintenance  of  the  peculiar  institution.  It  em- 
braces four  Synods  (all  of  them  in  the  Slave  States),  and  fifteen 
Presbyteries.  Mr  Wilson,  in  his  Almanac,  gives  a  clergy  list 
of  nearly  120  ;  but  as  this  includes  not  pastors  only,  but  licen- 
tiates, and  editors,  and  professors,  and  teachers  also,  it  does  not 
furnish  the  usual  criterion  of  the  size  of  the  denomination.  In 
the  Synodical  Report,  however,  a  more  exact  view  of  the  state 
of  the  case  is  supplied  to  us  ;  and  from  it  we  gather  the  follow- 
ing particulars  :  that  there  are  within  the  bounds  of  the  United 
Synod  197  churches  and  10,205  communicants  ;  that  59  of  these 
churches  are  not  only  vacant,  but  have  no  regular  supplies  of 
any  sort ;  and  that  out  of  113  ministers,  30  are  pastors,  60  are 
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acting  as  "  stated  supplies,"  and  23  are  without  charge.  But 
though  a  small  body,  it  evidently  "  boasteth  great  things."  The 
institution  of  two  colleges  was  at  once  resolved  upon  ;  Boards  of 
Home  and  Foreign  Missions  were  at  the  same  time  appointed, 
and  two  weekly  newspapers  were  established,  for  the  defence  and 
propagation  of  its  principles.  There  was,  we  may  admit,  some- 
thing decidedly  creditable  in  the  energy  and  promptitude  -with 
which  the  new  house  was  thus  set  in  order ;  but  we  really  can- 
not bring  our  mind  to  believe  that  a  body  whose  one  distinctive 
doctrine,  is  the  absolute  immunity  of  slavery  from  attack,  is  en- 
titled to  expect  either  long  life  and  prosperity,  or  honourable 
admission  into  a  communion  so  influential  as  that  of  the  Old 
School  Presbyterians. 

2.  In  broadest  contrast  to  the  body  we  have  just  noticed  is 
"  The  Free  Presbyterian  Church,"  whose  Synod  met  last 
in  Ripley,  Ohio,  on  the  28th  of  October  1858.  A  sufficiently 
distinct  idea  will  have  been  given  of  its  character  when  we  have 
stated  the  fact,  that  an  overture  was  then  drawn  up  and  passed, 
"  addressed  to  the  New  School  General  Assembly,  urging  that 
body  to  make  slaveholding  a  term  of  membership,  and  propos- 
ing an  ecclesiastical  union  in  case  they  do  so,"  It  has  six  Pres- 
byteries— all  of  them  in  free  States  (in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
chiefly) — and  forty- three  ministers. 

3.  The  Reformed  Presbyterian  Churches. — Prior  to  the 
consummation  of  a  union  which  we  shall  have  occasion  immedi- 
ately to  notice,  there  were  three  denominations  in  America 
which  were  known  in  general  by  the  name  of  the  "  Scotch  Se- 
cession Churches."  One  of  these  was  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church,  whose  members  are  the  descendants  of  Scot- 
tish Covenanters  who  refused  to  accede  to  the  revolution  settle- 
ment of  1688.  As  early  as  1752  several  congregations  were 
formed  in  North  America,  which  were  distinguished  from  others 
by  a  peculiarly  rigid  adherence  to  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  and  by  a  strong 
and  uncompromising  assertion  of  the  descending  obligation  of 
the  Covenants.  A  Presbytery  holding  the  same  views  was  con- 
stituted in  1798,  and  the  body  has  grown  since  with  a  rapidity 
which,  considering  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  it  was  planted, 
seems  not  a  little  surprising.  In  relation  to  the  civil  government, 
&c.,  its  members  occupy  ver}^  much  the  same  position  as  the 
Cameronians  in  Scotland — at  least,  they  did  up  till  1830.  In 
that  year  more  liberal  opinions  began  to  be  expressed  by  some 
ministers  in  regard  to  holding  communion  with  other  Churches, 
accepting  office  in  the  State,  and  voting  at  elections  ;  and  as  in 
many  other  similar  cases,  the  difference  ended  in  a  disruption. 
This  took  place  in  1833  ;  but  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  the 
healing  influence   of  time  has  already  begun  to  be  felt.     The 
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two  fragments  of  the  original  body  have  entered  into  a  corres- 
pondence which  breathes  "  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love  and  unity," 
and  the  hope  may  be  entertained  that  the  breach  will  yet  be 
cemented.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  we  have  two  separate 
sections  of  the  Church  to  notice  in  this  account. 

(].)  The  remanent  brethren  belong  to  what  is  called  The 
General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  In  May 
]858,  this  court  held  its  sittings  at  E<-len,  Illinois,  and  was 
opened  with  a  discourse  by  the  retiring  moderator.  We  have 
objected  to  Mr  Wilson's  Almanac  being  encumbered  with  ser- 
mons ;  and  we  are  not  going  to  unsay  here  what  we  have  already 
advanced  on  that  subject,  but  we  are  free  to  admit  tliat  opening 
discourses  may  often  have  a  certain  interest  of  their  own.  We 
may  see  in  them  characteristic  principles  and  habits  of  thought 
brought  out  in  a  way  which  may  give  us  a  better  idea  of  par- 
ticular Churches  than  is  even  to  be  got  in  the  study  of  their 
formal  standards.  This  remark  has  been  suggested  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  discourse  now  before  us,  concerning  which  we 
have  only  space  to  say  that  its  text  is,  "  We  can  do  nothing 
against  the  Truth,''  and  that  the  following  are  brief  extracts 
from  it  : — "  The  true  mission  of  a  Church  is  not  merely  to  con- 
vert men  to  God,  but  to  exhibit  a  system  of  sound  doctrine,  to 
maintain  a  pure  worship,  and  prepare  thus  the  redeemed  for 
glory."  "  The  church  is  the  appointed  guardian  for  truth,  and 
must  keep  it,  as  kept  those  ancient  vestals  their  sacred  fire." 
"  Learn  the  true  idea  of  schism.  Not  in  holding  to  all  the  truth, 
but  in  seeking  promotion  and  enlargement  by  its  surrenderings. 
Better  be  with  Athanasius  against  the  world,  and  with  John  in 
the  isle  a  prisoner  for  Christ's  testimony,  than  with  the  mass 
against  them."  In  connection  with  the  Synod  are  seven  Pres- 
byteries, eighty-three  churches,  fifty-three  ministers,  and  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  thousand  members.  It  is  a  somewhat 
singular  fact,  that  while  at  the  disruption  of  1833  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  stood  staunchly  by  their  testimony,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  ministers  were  found  to  have  adopted  New 
Light  views.  Hence  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  which  this 
section  of  the  Church  has  had  to  contend  with,  has  been  that  of 
providing  for  the  vacant  pulpits.  This  subject  appears  to  have 
occupied  an  important  place  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Synod, 
and  such  steps  were  taken  as  suggested  themselves  towards 
promoting  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  students.  The  Synod 
maintains  a  foreign  mission  in  India,*  and  carries  on  vigorous 
home  evangelistic  efforts  in  the  Far  West. 

(2.)  The  separating  brethren  formed  themselves  into  a  new 

*  One  of  its  seven  Presbyteries,  indeed,  that  of  Saharanpur,  is  in  India.    Con- 
nected with  it  are  five  churches  and  the  same  niiml>er  of  ministers. 
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body,  which  they  called  "  The  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Preshy- 
terian  Church  " — the  only  distinctive  feature  of  the  title  being 
that  the  word  "  General "  is  left  behind.  The  size  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Church  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  ; 
the  disproportion,  however,  between  ministers  and  congregations 
being  decidedly  less  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  body.  It 
sustains,  in  connection  with  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Old 
School  General  Assembly,  two  or  three  missionaries  in  India, 
and  has  been  active  also  in  building  up  new  churches  in  the 
home  field.  We  may  indulge  the  expectation  that  denomina- 
tions so  nearly  at  one,  and  having  so  much  need,  if  they  are  to 
maintain  their  characteristic  principles,  to  present  an  unbroken 
line  to  the  foe,  will  soon  find  some  common  ground  which  they 
can  occupy  together,  and  that  then  a  breach  will  be  filled  up 
which  ought  never  perhaps  to  have  been  made. 

4.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  North  America. 
— Seventeen  years  after  the  secession  of  Ebenezer  Erskine, 
Moncrei£f,  Wilson,  and  Fisher,  from  the  Church  of  Scotland,  a 
number  of  persons,  consisting  chiefly  of  Scotch  emigrants,  sent  a 
petition  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  Associate  Synod,  praying 
that  ministers  might  be  sent  from  that  body  to  break  unto  them 
the  bread  of  life.  Two  ministers  were  accordingly  sent  over  in 
1753  or  1754,  with  power  to  form  churches,  ordain  elders,  and 
constitute  a  Presbytery.  Such  was  the  origin  of  one  of  the  two 
bodies  which  have  recently  been  confined  into  the  United  Church 
we  have  now  to  notice.  Till  within  a  year  it  was  well  known 
in  the  States  as  "  The  Associate  Church."  Our  American 
brethren,  however,  seem  to  inherit  the  genius,  or,  we  should 
rather  say,  perhaps,  the  ill  fortunes  of  their  Scottish  ancestry. 
They  have  been  almost  constantly  afflicted  with  divisions.  One 
of  these,  issuing  in  the  formation  of  a  new  sect,  took  place  in 
1782.  Then  the  Seceders  made  an  effort  to  unite  with  the 
Covenanters ;  but  the  attempt  was  more  than  unsuccessful. 
Out  of  the  endeavour  after  unity  there  actually  arose  a  third 
body,  differing  decidedly  from  both.  In  other  words,  whereas 
there  were  before  but  two  Scotch  Secession  Churches — the  As- 
sociate and  Reformed  Presbyterian — there  now  came  to  be  an- 
other, which,  because  it  was  made  up  of  contributions  from 
both  bodies,  assumed  the  comprehensive  title  of  the  Associate 
Reformed.  Notice  has  been  already  taken  of  the  Reformed 
Presbyterians  ;  it  now  remains  for  us  to  say  something  of  "  The 
Associate  "  and  ''  The  Associate  Reformed,"  which  in  May  1858 
were  happily  combined  into  the  "  United  Presbyterian  Church 
of  North  America."  We  treat  them  as  if  they  were  still  separate, 
because  the  accounts  of  their  first  General  Assembly  (which  was 
to  be  held  at  Xenia,  Ohio,  on  the  19th  of  May)  have  not  yet 
reached  us,  and  besides,  according  to  the  terms  of  union,  Boards, 
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Presb3rteries,  and  congregations  are  to  remain,  in  the  mean  time, 
very  much  as  they  were. 

(I.)  The  Associate  Church. — The  first  meeting  of  the  Synod 
of  this  body  was  held  in  1801,  and  at  that  time  it  consisted  of 
four  Presbyteries.  In  1858  the  fifty-seventh  meeting  was  held, 
when  there  appeared  representatives  from  twenty-one  Presby- 
teries. The  following  are  statistics  which  were  submitted  on 
this  last  occasion.  The  fulness  and  minuteness  of  the  record 
are  worthy  of  remark  and  imitation: — 

Pastors,  .  .  .  .148 

Ministers  without  charge,         .  .  49 


In  all, 

197 

Licentiates, 

33 

Vacancies, 

105 

Communicants, 

.      23,505 

Members  added. 

2,120 

Baptized, 

1,444 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Missions  reported  that  there  were 
under  the  care  of  the  Synod's  board  five  ordained  missionaries, 
one  female  teacher,  and  two  native  licentiates.  These  are 
labouring  in  three  different  stations — viz.,^ndia,  Trinidad,  and 
California.  A  favourable  report  is  given  in  regard  to  all  the 
three  places,  with  the  exception  of  California.  The  reasons 
stated  for  the  bad  success  of  their  agent  in  that  quarter  may  be 
quoted  here,  as  illustrating  the  character  of  the  church.  "  From 
the  very  commencement  of  his  labours  at  Napa,  he  has  met 
with  opposition  in  his  endeavours  to  carry  out  some  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  usages  of  the  Associate  Church.  One  of  these,  which 
has  been  most  offensive  to  many  of  those  among  whom  he  has 
been  labouring,  is  our  mode  of  conducting  the  praise  of  God. 
The  brother  there  has,  in  all  his  communications  with  the  Board 
touching  this  matter,  expressed  a  strong  doubt  of  ever  being 
able  to  bring  the  people  among  whom  he  has  been  labouring  to 
use  our  present  version  of  the  Psalms,  or  conform  to  our  mode 
of  singing  them."  This  may  not  strike  some  of  us  as  revealing 
a  very  desperate  condition  of  affairs.  If  it  is  of  real  importance 
that  the  gospel  should  be  preached  in  California,  and  if  "our 
present  version  of  the  Psalms,"  and  "our  mode  of  singing  them," 
stand  right  in  the  way  of  that,  the  sooner  the  version  and  the 
manner  of  using  it  go  to  the  wall  the  better.  But  perhaps  the 
case  has  peculiarities  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted,  and  it 
may  be  presumptuous  in  us  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  the 
matter.  In  connection,  however,  with  the  subject,  we  may  note 
an  additional  proof  of  the  zeal  of  this  Church  in  maintaining 
ancient  customs.  An  overture  was  sent  up  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Cambridge,  recommending  the  Synod  to  advise  probationers 
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to  "  preface  on  the  Psalms/'  Among  other  things  which  came 
out  in  the  course  of  the  Synod's  meetings,  the  following  may  be 
worth  remarking.  The  number  of  theological  students  is  on 
the  decrease.  Only  twenty  were  in  attendance  at  the  seminary 
during  the  year  past,  eight  of  whom  were  ready  for  licence. 
The  reports  from  Presbyteries  indicated  a  remarkably  en- 
couraging state  of  religion  throughout  the  Church — appearing 
especially  in  an  increased  attendance  upon  divine  ordinances, 
and  the  increasing  interest  felt  in  them.  The  Synod  supports 
a  "  Bible  and  Book  Establishment.''  Its  principal  depository 
is  in  Pittsburgh,  and  here,  and  in  the  various  branches,  is  kept 
a  constant  supply  of  "  Pocket  and  Family  Bibles,  Psalm  Books, 
Confessions  of  Faith,  and  Testimonies  of  the  Church,  the  Book 
of  Discipline,  Fisher's  Catechism,  Patterson  on  Shorter  Cate- 
chism, Boston's  Fourfold  State,  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity, 
&c.  &c." — a  most  wholesome  selection,  as  all  must  feel.  A  very 
advanced  position  is  taken  up  in  relation  to  intemperance. 
"  We  think,"  says  a  committee,  in  tendering  report,  which  was 
adopted,  "that  professing  Christians  are  called  on  to  abstain 
entirely  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  as  a  beverage  ;"  and 
starting  from  this  principle,  they  recommend  the  Synod  to  agree 
(and  it  did  agree)  to  three  resolutions,  of  which  the  following  is 
a  sample  : — "  That  sessions  be  directed  to  admonish  those  who 
indulge  in  their  common  use,  and  should  they  persevere  in  it 
to  the  disgrace  of  their  profession,  to  suspend  them  from  the 
communion  of  the  Church."  Altogether,  however,  we  are  most 
favourably  impressed  with  the  soundness,  the  respectability,  and 
the  efficiency  of  this,  in  many  respects,  most  interesting  com- 
munity. 

(2)  The  Associate  Reformed  Church. — This  body  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  that  which  we  have  just  described.  It  has 
a  general  Synod,  four  subordinate  Synods,  and  twenty-eight 
Presbyteries.  In  connection  with  these  there  are  226  ministers, 
44  licentiates,  20  candidates,  and  32,148  communicants.  The 
accessions  during  the  year  are  thus  particularly  described:  ad- 
mitted on  examination,  2150;  admitted  by  certificate,  1447; 
adults  baptized,  321  ;  infants  baptized,  2250.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  very  much  the  largest  Synod  within  the  bounds 
of  this  Church  has  its  seat  not  in  any  of  the  old  states  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  but  in  the  region  of  the  new  and  yet  com- 
paratively thinly-peopled  west.  We  cannot  doubt  that  this  is 
a  standing  evidence  of  singular  zeal  in  what  is  perhaps  the  most 
indispensable  work  of  American  Christians,  that  of  Domestic 
Missions.  The  Far  West  is  the  greatest  field  in  the  world  for 
home  evangelization  and  church  extension.  The  tide  of  emi- 
gration is  constantly  flowing  into  it.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
in  each  year  are  thus  passing  beyond  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
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landmarks,  and  threatening,  in  consequence,  to  place  themselves 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  means  of  grace.     It  strikes  us,  then,  as 
decidedly  indicative  of  unusual  energy,  and  of  a  distinguished 
missionary  spirit,  that,  small  in  its  beginning  as  it  must  have  been, 
the  Associated  Reformed  Church  should  have  spread  itself  with 
such  effect  through  States  so  distant,  yet  so  necessitous,  as  Mi- 
chigan, Iowa,  and  Indiana.  This  body,  however,  has  not  confined 
its  attention  to  the  home  field  alone.  It  sustains  a  Foreign  mission 
also,  India  and  Syria  being  the  two  countries  in  which  its  opera- 
tions are  carried   on.     The  following  extracts  from  tlie  Report 
for  1 858,  on  the  state  of  religion,  will  perhaps  be   read  with 
interest : — "  Some  Presbyteries  make  no  illusion  to  the  state  of 
religion  in  their  bounds.     This  is  the  more  remarkable  in  view 
of  the  general  religious  interest  experienced  in  our  cities,  towns, 
and  rural    districts.     Other    Presbyteries   report    no    special 
awakening  of  sinners  and  reviving  of  professing  Christians  in 
their   congregations.     Most  of  the  Presbyteries,  however,  are 
happy  in  having  cause  to  record  the  loving- kindness  of  our  God 
to  his  people.     Worldliness,  a  rage  for  novelty  in  the  manner  of 
preaching,  parental  neglect   in    training   children,    and  other 
causes  of  complaint,  are  noticed  in    the  Presbyterial   reports. 
Still,  however  low  the  state  of  religion  has  been,  and  now  is, 
yet  its  present  tendency  is  upward.     .     .     A  desire  for  union 
among  the  followers  of  the   Lamb  is  becoming  stronger  and 
stronger.     .     .     Demands  for  preaching  in  vacancies  and  mis- 
sionary stations  are  numerous  and  urgent  beyond  the  means  and 
abilities  of  Presbyteries  fully  to  supply.''     To  all  this  it  may  be 
added  that  the  now  combined  body,  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  has  under  its  control,  more  or  less  absolutely,  four 
theological   seminaries,   six   colleges,  and  six  literary  organs. 
The  seminary  in  Alleghany  City  seems  to  be  the  most  fully 
equipped.     It  has  three  professors,  (all  the  others  have  but  two) 
and  the  division  of  labour  among  them  is  as  follows, — Dr  Pressly 
(who  was  the  first  Moderator  of  the  United  Church,)  under- 
takes "  Theology,  Didactic,  Polemic,  and  Pastoral ;"  Dr  Clarke 
is  *•  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Criticism'' ;  while  Dr 
Kerr  lectures  on  "  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  Govern- 
ment." 

5.  The  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian  Synod  of 
THE  South. — We  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  formation  of  this  Church.  That  it  is  a  branch 
broken  off  from  one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  U.  P.  body 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  that  the  primaiy  cause  of  the  dis- 
ruption was  a  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to  slavery,  seems 
in  the  highest  degree  probable  ;  but  there  is  nothing  either  in 
Dr  Baird's  Account  of  Religion  in  America  or  in  Mr  Wilson's 
Digest  to  enable  us  definitely  to  settle  either  point,  and  we  must 
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be  content  to  confine  our  attention  simply  to  its  present  con- 
dition. It  has  eight  Presbyteries,  all  of  them  in  Slave  States, 
and  about  seventy  ministers.  The  committee  on  presbyterial 
reports  submitted  to  the  last  meeting  of  Synod,  which  was  held 
in  South  Carolina  on  the  11th  of  October  1858,  several  in- 
teresting facts,  and  among  others  the  following :  "  that  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  manifested  and  enjoyed 
amongst  our  churches  to  an  unprecedented  extent.  One-half 
or  more  of  our  Presbyteries  report  more  or  less  powerful  works 
of  grace  within  their  respective  bounds.  ...  In  all  our 
bounds  there  seems  to  be  an  increased  attention  given  to  the 
administration  of  ordinances,  and  prayer-meetings  have  been 
established,  Bible- classes  formed,  and  catechetical  instruction  of 
children  and  servants  [that  is,  slaves^  more  generally  attended 
to  than  in  years  past.''  But  the  most  important  business  of  the 
Synod  was  connected  with  the  question  of  Union  with  the  Old 
School  General  Assembly.  On  this  point  there  appear  to  have 
been  excited  discussions,  so  much  so  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  debate  formal  thanks  were  offered  to  Almighty  God  for  the 
happy  termination  of  them.  And  what,  it  may  be  asked,  gave 
rise  to  those  stormy  disputations?  What  was  the  bone  of  con- 
tention which  threatened  to  make  a  permanent  breach  in  this 
most  respectable  Christian  community?  It  was,  as  we  have 
said,  located  in  the  Slave  States.  Perhaps,  then,  the  reader 
will  at  once  infer  that  the  debate  turned  on  the  important 
question  of  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  holding  of  our 
fellow-creatures  in  bondage.  But  such  a  question,  we  assure 
him,  did  not  rise  up  at  any  point,  or  give  an  instant's  trouble. 
The  whole  difficulty  lay  in  "  Oui-  Version  of  the  Psalms"  The 
Committee  on  Union  reported  as  follows  : — "  Whereas,  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  inspired  psalmody  is  sacred  to  us  :  and  whereas  the 
late  communication  of  the  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
does  not  give  that  prominence  to  the  principle  which  in  our  de- 
sire of  union,  and  from  some  previous  action  and  professed  posi- 
tion of  their  body  on  the  subject,  we  had  expected ;  Resolved, 
that  if  the  late  communication  is  to  be  understood  as  furnishing 
us  their  ultimatum  in  the  way  of  proposals,  we  cannot  encourage 
our  Synod  in  the  hope  of  a  union  being  effected,  nor  could  we 
regard  the  continuance  of  the  present  negotiations  as  desirable." 
And  here  the  matter  rests.  The  members  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  South  have  probably 
little  or  no  objection  to  slavery,  but  they  will  not  sing  the  para- 
phrases ! 

6.  The  Reformed  Dutch  Church. — It  is  well  known  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  what  is  now  the  American  Union  was 
at  one  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  A  trading  post  was 
established  by  them  in  1614  at  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
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city  of  New  York,  and  in  1 624  emigrant  families  from  Holland 
began  to  settle  in  the  neighbourhood.  Of  course  these  parties 
brought  over  their  peculiar  church  forms  along  with  them,  and 
for  many  years  the  colonies  were  supplied  with  ministers  by  the 
Classis,  or  Presbytery  of  Amsterdam.  The  country  fell  by  and 
by  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  but  the  original  settlers  had 
their  religious  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed  to  them — and  in 
1771,  when  the  Church  in  America  finally  severed  its  connection 
with  that  in  the  mother  coimtry,  and  was  constituted  into  an 
independent,  self-governing  body,  there  were  made  the  following 
arrangements,  which  of  themselves  indicate  considerable  growth 
on  the  part  of  this  interesting  community.  The  whole  Church 
was  divided  into  five  Classes.  Three  of  these  had  their  seat  in 
the  province  of  New  Jersey,  and  two  in  that  of  New  York.  And 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  direct  supervision  for  all  these  courts, 
a  General  Synod  was  constituted,  formed  by  a  delegation  of  two 
ministers  and  two  elders  from  each  Classis,  and  was  appointed 
to  meet  once  a  year.  What  greatly  hindered  for  a  long  time  the 
progress  of  this  body,  was  its  persistence  in  using  the  Dutch 
language  in  its  public  services.  A  Scotch  minister  from  Hol- 
land— the  Rev.  Dr  Laidlie — was  the  first  to  break  through  this 
ancient  custom  ;  and  since  1804;  (except  in  the  new  settlements 
of  the  Far  West,  where  the  emigrants  have  just  arrived  from  the 
old  country),  English  is  employed  as  the  medium  of  instruction 
in  all  their  churches.  Dr  liaird  gives  the  following  statistics  as 
shewing  the  strength  of  this  denomination  in  1856  :  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  congregations  ;  three  hundred  and  eighty 
ministers;  thirty-six  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
communicants  ;  and  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
persons  under  its  instruction.  It  has  a  flourishing  college 
(Rutger's)  at  New  Brunswick  in  New  Jersey,  connected  with 
which  is  a  theological  seminary,  with  four  able  professors  and 
between  thirty  and  forty  students.  Auxiliary  to  the  American 
Board,  it  sustains  a  missionary  society  which  employs  six  or 
eight  agents  in  Borneo  and  China  ;  and,  like  all  other  evangeli- 
cal communities  in  America,  it  heartily  promotes  the  important 
object  of  home  evangelisation.  Its  standards  are  those  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Holland,  viz. : — the  Belgic  Confession,  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  Canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  &c., 
and  its  doctrines  are  in  all  respects  purely  Calvinistic.  A  Ge- 
neral Synod,  tw^o  particular  Synods,  and  twenty-eight  classes,  is 
its  present  organisation. 

7.  The  German  Reformed  Church.— "This  offshoot  from 
the  Church,  bearing  the  same  name  in  Germany,"  says  Dr  Baird, 
"is,  like  it,  Presbyterian  in  its  government,  and  Calvinistic  in 
its  doctrinal  standards."  It  was  estabUshed  in  the  country  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  and  though  its  beginnings 
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were  small,  it  has  risen  to  a  position  in  which  it  exercises  a 
singularly  important  influence  over  a  large  and  ever  increasing 
section  of  the  American  people.  Few  persons  in  England  seem 
adequately  to  realise  the  extent  to  which  this  German  element 
is  diflused  through  the  population  of  the  Union ;  and  in  what  a 
full  and  constant  stream  emigration  still  goes  on  from  Hamburgh 
and  other  continental  ports  to  the  United  States.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  Germans  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  both  in  the 
old  and  in  the  new  States;  and  that  they  are  settling  down 
especially,  in  vast  numbers,  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. These  circumstances  render  the  work  of  the  Reformed 
and  Lutheran  Churches  exceedingly  important ;  and  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  on  their  purity  and  prosperity  will 
depend,  in  very  considerable  measure,  the  religious  future  of  large 
masses  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is,  then,  with  sincere  regret  that 
we  observe  the  extraordinary  disproportion  which  seems  to  exist 
between  the  number  of  ministers  and  the  number  of  congrega- 
tions in  the  German  Reformed  Church.  Of  the  former  there  are 
only  about  three  hundred  and  fifty,  with  sixty-five  licentiates  and 
students  ;  while  of  the  latter  there  are  as  many  as  one  thousand. 
A  state  of  things  giving  on  an  average  nearly  three  cures  to  one 
pastor  is  not  satisfactory.  As  this  Church,  however,  is  "  every  year 
taking  a  deeper  and  deeper  interest  in  home  missionary,  educa- 
tional, and  foreign  missionary  efforts'" — and  as  it  has  recently 
succeeded  in  establishing  its  theological  seminary  at  Mercers- 
burg  on  a  solid  and  permanent  basis,  we  may  entertain  the  hope 
that  in  course  of  time  the  disproportion  will  be  removed.  The 
body  numbers  about  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  communi- 
cants. 

8.  The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church. — Regarding 
the  origin  of  this  body  we  quote  the  following  from  a  curious 
book  lately  published,  "  The  Backwoods  Preacher  ;  or,  the  Auto- 
biography of  Peter  Cartwright."  Mr  Cartwright  is  himself  a 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  personally 
cognisant  of  the  facts  which  he  records.  . "  From  1801,''  says 
he,  "a  blessed  revival  of  religion  spread  through  almost  the  en- 
tire inhabited  parts  of  the  west,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  the  Caro- 
linas,  and  many  other  parts,  especially  through  the  Cumberland 
country,  which  was  so  called  from  the  Cumberland  River.  The 
Presbyterians  and  Methodists  in  a  great  measure  united  in  this 
work,  met  together,  prayed  together,  and  preached  together.  In 
this  revival  originated  our  camp  meetings,  and  in  both  these  de- 
nominations they  were  held  every  year,  and  indeed  have  been 

ever  since  more  or  less In  this  great  revival  the 

Methodists  kept  moderately  balanced  ;  for  we  had  excellent 
preachers  to  steer  the  ship  and  guide  the  flock.  But  some  of 
our  members  ran  wild,  and  indulged  in  some  extravagances  that 
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were  hard  to  control.     The  Presbyterian  preachers  and  members 
not  being  accustomed  to  much  noise  and  shouting,  when  they 
yielded  to  it,  went  into  great  extremes  and  downright  wildness, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  cause  of  God.     Their  old  preachers  li- 
censed a  great  many  young  men  to  preach,  contrary  to  their 
Confession  of  Faith.      That  Confession  of  Faith  required  their 
ministers  to  believe  in  unconditional  election  and  reprobation, 
and  the  unconditional  and  final  perseverance  of  the  saints.     But 
in  this  revival  they,  almost  to  a  man,  gave  up  these  points  of 
high  Calvinism,  and  preached  a  free  salvation  to  all  mankind. 
The  Westminster  Confession  required  every  man,  before  he  could 
be  licensed  to  preach,  to  have  a  liberal  education  ;  but  this  qua- 
lification was  dispensed  with,  and  a  great  many  fine  men  were 
licensed  to  preach  without  this  literary  qualification,  or  subscrib- 
ing to  those  high-toned  doctrines  of  Calvinism.      This  state  of 
things  produced  great  dissatisfaction  in  the  Synod  of  Kentucky, 
and  messenger  after  messenger  was  sent  to  wait  on  the  Presbytery, 
to  get  them  to  desist  from  their  erratic  courses,  but  without  suc- 
cess.     Finally,  they  were  cited  to  trial  before  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  Church.      Some  were  censured,  some  were 
suspended,  some  retraced  their  steps,  while  others  surrendered 
their  credentials  of  ordination,  and  the  rest  were  cut  off  from  the 
Church.    While  in  this  amputated  condition,  they  called  a  general 
meeting  of  their  licentiates.      They  met  our  presiding  elder,  J. 
Page,   and  a  number   of  Methodist  ministers,  at  a  quarterly 
meeting  in  Logan  county,  and  proposed  to  join  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  as  a  body ;  but  our  aged  ministers  declined 
this  offer,  and  persuaded  them  to  rise  up  and  embody  them- 
selves together,  and  constitute  a   Church.      They  reluctantly 
yielded  to  this  advice,  and  in  due  time  and  form  constituted 
what  they  denominated  the  '  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church ;' 
and  in  their  Confession  of  Faith  split,  as  they  supposed,  the 
difference  between  the  predestinarians  and  the  Methodists,  re- 
jecting a  partial  atonement,  or  special  election  and  reprobation, 
but  retaining  the  doctrine  of  the  final  unconditional  perseverance 
of  the  saints.''    The  origin  and  doctrinal  position  of  this  Church 
are,  we  believe,  indicated  by  Mr  Cartwright,  in  his  characteristic 
way,  with  sufficient  correctness.     It  must  be  added,  however,  that 
the  Cumberland  differs  from  all  other  Presbyterian  bodies  in  this 
respect,  that  it  has  adopted  the  itinerary  system  of  the  Metho- 
dists.     "  By  that  system  of  circuits  and  stations,  its  ministers 
have  been  able  to  reach  almost  all  parts  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  that  being  the  great  scene  of  their  labours."     The 
statistics  for  1858  are  given  by  Mr  Wilson  as   follows  :  one 
General  Assembly,  seventeen  Synods,  eighty-nine  Presbyteries, 
five  hundred  and  eighty- eight  ministers,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  licentiates,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  candidates,  forty- 
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eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  one  communicants,  and  nine 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-three  Sabbath  scholars.  But 
this  list,  it  is  but  right  to  say,  is  in  many  places  seriously  defec- 
tive— not  a  few  of  the  Presbyteries  making  no  return.  Dr 
Baird  states  the  number  of  communicants  in  1855  to  have  been 
one  hundred  thousand.  From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  influential  branches  of  the 
Church  in  America  ;  and  on  this  ground  we  cannot  but  deeply 
regret  that  there  are  peculiarities  in  its  doctrine  and  discipline 
which  render  its  union  with  any  other  body  of  the  same  deno- 
mination exceedingly  improbable.  It  has  under  its  control 
several  colleges,  supports  a  very  successful  mission  to  the  Indians, 
and  is  represented  by  no  fewer  than  six  literary  organs — one  of 
which  is  a  quarterly  review. 

9.  The  Peesbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States. — 
We  come  finally  to  notice  the  body,  now  unfortunately  divided 
into  two  parts,  which  arrogates  to  itself  the  exclusive  title  which 
we  have  just  written  down.  It  will  be  necessary,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  say  anything  of  the  separate  sections,  to  explain 
briefly  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  disruption.  In  the 
early  part  of  this  article  we  have  already  sketched  the  rise  and 
progress  of  what  may  be  well  called  (for  its  size)  "  the  American 
Presbyterian  Church,"  up  to  the  period  of  the  formation  of  a 
General  Assembly.  This  was  in  J  788.  From  that  date  onward 
for  nearly  forty  years  the  utmost  harmony  prevailed  among  its 
people  ;  and,  as  will  be  seen  afterwards,  its  growth  in  numbers 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  general  population.  But 
gradually  and  imperceptibly  differences  began  to  appear  ;  and  a 
considerable  time  before  the  crisis  was  reached  the  Church  was 
shaded  off,  as  it  had  been  once  before,  into  two  opposing  sides, 
called  respectively  the  Old  School  and  the  New.  The  causes 
which  led  to  this  condition  of  things  are  stated  to  have  been 
three  in  number.  The  importance  of  the  result,  and  their  own 
intrinsic  interest,  will  justify  our  devoting  some  of  our  space  to  a 
distinct  explanation  of  what  these  causes  were. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  said  that  the  thin  edge  of  the 
wedge  was  introduced  so  early  as  1 801.  In  that  year  an  arrange- 
ment was  entered  into  by  the  General  Assembly  and  the  General 
Association  of  Connecticut,  having  as  its  object  the  providing  of 
an  adequate  supply  of  the  means  of  grace  for  emigrants  in  new 
settlements.  The  "  Plan  of  Union,"  as  it  was  called,  was  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  while  those  who  were  seeking  new  homes 
in  the  Far  West  were  partly  Presbyterians  and  partly  Congrega- 
tionalists,  there  were  many  places  in  which  neither  party  mus- 
tered in  such  force  as  to  be  able  to  maintain  single-handed  a 
church  or  mission-station  of  their  own.  The  doctrines  of  the  two 
communions,  then,  being  at  that  time  identical,  and  even  their 
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forms  of  government  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  one  another, 
it  was  thought  that  the  interests  of  vital  religion  would  be  best 
promoted  by  setting  aside  minor  differences  for  the  time  being, 
and  recommending  the  establishment  of  congregations  on  the 
loose  and  open  basis  of  admitting  representatives  of  both  churches 
to  the  membership  and  management  indiscriminately.  The 
scheme  was  announced  avowedly  as  a  temporary  expedient,  and 
the  spirit  in  which  it  originated  was  manifestly  a  thoroughly 
Christian  and  benevolent  one.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  serious 
irregularities  and  entanglements  could  not  but  arise  out  of  it,  and 
that  it  was  a  much  simpler  process  to  set  it  agoing  than  to  lay 
it  aside  when  it  had  served  its  purpose.  Churches,  Presbyteries, 
and  even  several  Synods  were  formed,  composed  partly  of  Pres- 
byterians and  partly  of  Congregationalists.  This,  of  course,  gave 
the  latter,  who  had  never  adopted  the  standards  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  who  were  professedly  opposed  to  its  theory 
of  government,  as  much  influence  and  authority  in  the  conduct 
of  affairs  as  the  former  ;  the  regularly-ordained  "  elder''  finding 
himself  in  the  various  courts  seated  side  by  side  and  on  the  same 
platform  with  the  mere  committee-man.  Such  a  state  of  things 
could  not  always  continue  to  give  perfect  satisfaction.  Complaints 
began  to  arise  from  this  quarter  and  the  other.  Mild  and  soft 
they  were  at  first,  until  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil  came  to 
be  thoroughly  known  and  realised  throughout  the  Church.  But 
every  year  the  unwise  and  unconstitutional  character  of  the 
Plan  of  Union  grew  to  be  more  manifest  to  intelligent  and 
decided  Presbyterians,  and  the  cry  for  a  return  to  the  ancient 
landmarks  became  loud  and  clamorous.  The  critical  period  may 
be  said  to  have  come  in  1837.  In  that  year  the  General  As- 
sembly formally  abolished  the  plan  which  had  been  in  operation 
since  1801,  and  then  proceeded  to  pass  certain  relative  acts, 
designed  to  complete  the  restoration  of  order.  It  was  declared, 
for  example,  that  no  Congregational  Church  should  thenceforth 
be  represented  in  any  Presbyterian  judicatory,  and  that  no 
Presbytery  or  Synod,  composed  partly  of  Congregationalists  and 
partly  of  Presbyterians  should  be  considered  a  constituent  por- 
tion of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  propriety  of  these  acts, 
considered  in  themselves,  seems  to  us  hardly  disputable.  It  may 
be  that  the  Assembly  passed  them  in  too  hasty  and  summary  a 
way,  for  privileges,  secured  by  half  a  century  of  possession,  ought 
to  have  been  touched  with  a  gentle  and  delicate  hand  ;  but  the 
final  excision  of  the  irregular  branches  should  have  been  held  to 
be  inevitable.  The  congregations  and  judicatories  which  were 
more  immediately  concerned,  however,  did  not  appear  to  think 
so.  They  assumed  an  attitude  of  open  rebellion,  declared  the 
Plan  of  Union  to  be  still  the  law  of  the  Church,  and  when  the 
Assembly  met  again  in  1858  commissioners  from  the  disquali- 
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fied  Presbyteries  appeared  and  claimed  their  seats  as  before.  Of 
course  this  last  assumption  could  not  be  allowed.  The  validity 
of  the  commissions  was  at  once  called  in  question,  and  a  debate 
ensued ;  but  before  its  termination  the  delegates  from  the 
irregularly  constituted  Presbyteries  rose,  nominated  a  moderator 
and  clerk,  withdrew  forthwith  from  the  house,  and,  followed  by 
those  regular  members  who  sympathised  with  them,  proceeded 
to  form  another  General  Assembly,  for  which  they  claimed  the 
whole  power  and  authority  of  the  true  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States.  The  question,  of  which  section  was  entitled 
to  the  name  and  rights  of  the  original  body,  was  shortly  after 
tried  in  the  courts  of  law.  In  the  first  trial,  before  a  judge  and 
jury,  the  decision  was  given  in  favour  of  the  New  School,  but 
when  the  case  came  by  appeal  before  the  "  court  in  banc,''  that 
is,  before  the  court  with  all  the  judges  present,  the  verdict  was 
reversed,  and  the  Old  School  declared  to  be  "  the  proper  repre- 
sentative." This  last  deliverance  was  accepted  as  final,  and  was 
allowed  to  regulate  the  disposal  of  property,  &c.,  but  both  the 
bodies  still  formally  claim  the  original  title.  Neither  of  them 
acknowledges  any  other  title  than  that  of  "  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States,"  and  were  it  not  for  an  (O.S.)  or  a 
(N.S.)  appended  in  an  unofficial  and  unrecognised  way,  we  should 
often  be  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  which  is  which. 

But  to  return.  There  was  a  second  thing  which  tended  to 
widen  the  breach  which  previously  to  1 837  began  to  appear  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  This  was  a  difference  of  opinion,  not 
about  the  wisdom  of  the  Plan  of  Union,  but  about  the  right 
interpretation  of  certain  vital  and  important  Scripture  doctrines. 
For  a  very  long  time  New  England  has  exhibited  a  questionable 
affection  for  theological  novelties.  The  desire  to  divest  the 
characteristic  truths  of  the  gospel  of  everything  needlessly 
repellent,  and  to  present  them  under  such  a  guise  as  that  they 
may  be  as  much  as  possible  agreeable  even  to  the  human  reason 
— this  desire  is  a  perfectly  rational  and  legitimate  one.  But 
there  are  obviously  risks  attendant  on  the  cherishing  and  display 
of  it,  and  among  them  the  most  serious  is  that  of  being  led  or 
tempted  to  encroach  upon  the  integrity  of  the  truths  themselves. 
This  was  actually  done  in  too  many  cases  by  the  Congregation- 
alists  of  the  Atlantic  States.  The  subjects  of  original  sin, 
election,  and  efficacious  grace  were  dealt  with  in  a  way  which 
exposed  their  orthodoxy  to  reasonable  suspicion  ;  and,  of  course, 
when  the  men  who  were  tainted  with  this  leaven  of  heresy  emi- 
grated, they  carried  the  corruption  into  the  purer  communion 
which  they  joined.  This  circumstance  did  not  tend  to  reconcile 
the  stricter  Presbyterians  any  more  to  the  irregularities  of  the 
Western  States.  The  mass  was  felt  to  be  becoming  less  and 
less  homogeneous,  and  it  having  been  found,  in  various  accounts, 
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extremely  difficult  to  expel  the  dangerous  elements  by  means  of 
the  judicial  action  of  church  courts,  there  seemed  to  be  only  one 
way  in  which  their  doctrinal  purity  could  be  preserved,  and  that 
was  by  resorting  to  the  extreme  expedient  of  a  disruption. 
Whether  this  was  on  the  whole  the  best  means  of  stemming  the 
under-current  of  error  which  was  flowing  into  the  Church  may 
fairly  be  doubted  ;  but  at  any  rate  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  doctrinal  differences  to  which  we  have  referred  formed  one 
of  the  principal  causes  which  led  to  the  separation. 

In  regard  to  the  third  cause — which,  to  one  looking  on  from 
a  distance,  appears  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  revival 
of  strict  ecclesisticism,  easily  explicable  as  a  reaction  from  the 
latitudinarian  policy  by  which  the  Plan  of  Union  was  sustained — 
we  shall  allow  it  to  be  stated  by  a  minister  of  the  New  School 
Assembly : — 

**  The  prevailing  plans  of  promoting  religious  benevolence,"  says 
Dr  Absalom  Peters  in  The  American  Biblical  Repository  for  1838, 
"  by  voluntary  societies  were  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the  in- 
crease and  prosperity  of  one  of  the  parties  (that  is,  to  the  Unionists). 
These,  therefore,  were  assailed  by  the  other  party  as  dangerous  and 
inexpedient,  and  organisations  were  suggested  and  adopted  by  seve- 
ral judicatories  to  counteract  the  influence  of  voluntary  societies,  and 
to  prosecute  the  various  objects  of  Christian  benevolence  in  a  manner 
better  suited  to  promote  the  interests  and  increase  of  the  party 
adopting  these  organizations.  One  of  these,  the  '  Board  of  Missions 
of  the  General  Assembly,'  was  at  length  allowed  the  sanction  of  the 
highest  judicatory  of  the  Church.  Subsequently  a  similar  organiza- 
tion was  adopted  in  regard  to  the  education  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry.  These  gave  ubiquity  to  a  controversy  which  had  been  com- 
menced on  other  grounds,  and  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  certain 
sections  of  the  Church.  The  friends  of  voluntary  Catholic  societies 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  ecclesiastical  sectarian  boards  on  the  other, 
were  now  everywhere  urged  to  take  their  sides.  Discussion  on  these 
topics  became  rife  in  the  newspapers  and  periodicals.  The  result  of 
these  public  appeals,  and  of  the  agency  employed,  were  every  year 
reported  to.  the  Greneral  Assembly,  and  were  then  the  occasions  of 
arraying  the  parties  against  each  other,  till  at  length  that  judicatory, 
which  liad  already  consented  to  adopt  sectarian  organizations  for 
domestic  missions  and  education,  was  strenuously  urged  in  1835  and 
1836  to  adopt  another  for  foreign  missions.  It  now  became  apparent, 
also,  that  the  leading  friends  of  the  measure  desired  and  designed,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  to  supersede  the  action  of  all  voluntary  secieties 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  by  the  organization  of  sectarian  boards 
for  the  prosecution  of  every  object  of  Christian  benevolence.  These 
efforts,  though  unavailing  in  the  Assemblies  of  those  years,  were 
not  without  their  effect  in  giving  new  vigour  to  the  controversy 
which  had  already  been  waged  in  every  section  of  the  Church." 

The  manner  in  which  Dr  Peters  accounts  for  the  preference 
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shewn  to  church  boards  over  open  societies  is  a  little  offensive. 
There  is  not  the  sHghtest  occasion  for  the  imputation  of  sinister 
motives  in  the  case.*  The  point  is  in  itself  quite  a  debateable 
one,  and  it  was  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  strict  and  con- 
servative character  of  their  whole  policy,  that  the  Old  School 
party  should  have  thought  to  bring  all  their  agencies  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  superior  courts.  But  it  will  be  seen  at 
once  how  the  agitation  for  this  new  arrangement  must  have 
tended  to  make  the  alienation  more  complete  between  the  two 
great  sections  of  the  Church,  and  to  precipitate  the  crisis  which 
for  years  was  seen  to  be  inevitable. 

This  outline  sketch  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  something 
like  a  distinct  idea  of  the  characteristic  differences  of  the  two 
great  divisions  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church.  The  in- 
fluence of  time  has  already  been  felt  upon  them.  Ministers  and 
members  pass  from  one  to  the  other  without  being  made  to  feel 
that  the  change  which  they  undergo  in  the  course  of  it,  is 
either  a  very  great  or  a  very  important  one.  And  possibly, 
if  it  were  found  to  be  really  desirable  (which  is  doubtful), 
a  reunion  might  by  and  by  be  brought  about.  Yet  still,  al- 
though within  the  New  School  communion  there  may  be  found 
many  individuals  who  are  just  as  orthodox  and  just  as  good 
Presbyterians  as  any  in  the  sister  Church,  the  prevailing  ten- 
dencies of  each  body  are  quite  prominent  enough  to  admit 
of  their  being  marked  and  specifically  defined.  In  doctrinal 
matters,  for  example,  the  Old  School  is  represented  by  such  men 
as  Hodge  and  Alexander  ;  the  New  School  by  Barnes  and  Moses 
Stuart.  All  of  these  men  are  thoroughly  orthodox  in  the  main, 
and  all  evangelical  Churches  act  as  having  a  common  interest  in 
them.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  as  is  well  known,  there  are  cer- 
tain important  points  in  which  the  latter  are  believed  to  hold 
decidedly  loose  and  unsound  views.  But,  without  dwelling 
further  on  this  subject,  we  must  hasten  to  indicate  briefly  the 
present  strength  of  the  two  denominations. 

(1.)  The  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church  has  thirty-three 
Synods,  159  Presbyteries,  3357  churches,"  2468  ministers,  and 
260,000  communicants  (of  which  13,000  are  reported  as 
coloured).  It  has  five  theological  seminaries.  The  chief  of 
these  is  that  at  Princeton,  which  has  four  professors,  and  during 
last  session  had  1 50  students.  It  may  be  interesting  to  some, 
to  state  that  Dr  Hodge  is  Professor  of  Exegetical,  Didactic,  and 
Polemic  Theology  ;  Dr  Addison  Alexander  is  Professor  of  Bib- 
lical and  Ecclesiastical  History  ;  while  Dr  Green  and  Dr  M'Gill 
have  as  their  departments — the  first,  Oriental  and  Biblical  Lite- 
rature— the  second.  Pastoral  Theology,  Church  Government, 
and  the  Composition  and  Delivery  of  Sermons.     The  Schemes 

*  The  New  School  General  Assembly  is  now  beginning  itself  to  see  that 
*'  Sectarian  Boards"  are  better  than  "  Catholic  Societies." 
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of  the  Church  are  numerous,  important,  and  most  vigorously 
conducted.     That  of  Domestic  Missions  is  deserving  of  special 
remark.     It  has  under  its  charge  990  churches  and  missionary- 
stations,  employs  610  missionaries,  and  collects  for  their  support 
annually  nearly  £30,000.     During  the  past  year,  one  agent  has 
laboured  among  the  French,  two  among  the  Welsh,  eighteen 
among  the  Germans,  seven  among  the  coloured  people,  while 
thirty -five  have  been  commissioned  and  employed  as  itinerants. 
Intimately  connected  with  the  Home  Mission  Board  is  a  Church 
Extension  Committee,  whose  peculiar  business  it  is  to  assist  in 
the  erection  of  new  places  of  worship.     During  the  year  ending 
April  1. 1858,  appropriations,  amounting  in  all  to  about  <£*7000, 
were  made  to  seventy-six  churches;  but  even  this  large  sum 
was  utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  actual  demand.     The  Com- 
mittee had  before  them  applications  to  the  number  of  144.    The 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  carries  on  its  work  on  an  equally 
magnificent  scale.     Presided  over  by  the  venerable  Gardiner 
Spring,  it  occupies  a  place  as  an  evangelistic  institution  second 
in  importance  to  no  other  similar  Presbyterian  institution  in  the 
world.      Its   income  is  between  .£'50,000  and  ^£^60,000.      It 
maintains  missions  in  China,  in  India,  in  Siam,  in  Africa,  in 
South  America,  among  the  Indian  tribes,  and  among  the  Jews, 
besides  contributing  largely  to  the  Evangelical  Societies  of  France, 
Geneva,  &c.,  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  papal  Europe. 
Its  principal  stations  are  in  India  and  China.     In  the  former 
country  there  are  twenty-four  ministers  (two  of  whom  are  Hin- 
dus), one  male  and  eighteen  female  assistants ;  in  the  latter  (at 
Macao,  Shanghai,  and  Ningpo)  there  are  fourteen  ministers, 
three  male  and  fifteen  female  assistant  missionaries,  and  ten 
native  assistants.     Four  of  the  agents  of  the  Board,  with  their 
wives  and  families,  suffered  martyrdom  during  the  recent  Sepoy 
rebellion.     No  fewer  than  thirty  additional  labourers  have  been 
sent  out  to  different  parts  of  the  foreign  field  in  the  course  of 
the  past  year.     Another  influential  committee  of  the  Church  is 
the  Board  of  Publication.     It  employs  itself  at  once  in  the  pro- 
duction and  in  the  circulation  of  a  wholesome  literature.     The 
report  given  in  to  the  Assembly  of  1858  stated,  that,  since  the 
previous  meeting  of  the  Court,  fifty-five  new  works  had  been 
issued,  of  which  forty-five  were  new  volumes:  85,750  copies  were 
printed.     Besides  these,  there  had  appeared  24,000  copies  of 
nine  new  tracts,  30,000  copies  of  the  Presbyterian  Almanac, 
and  326,750  copies  of  works  before  upon  the  Board's  catalogue. 
The  Confession  of  Faith  had  been  published  in  German,  and 
other  German  publications  were  passing  through  the  press.  The 
circulation  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Record  was  17,500  copies, 
and  the  Sabbath  School  Visitor  54,000.     To  help  in  the  distri- 
bution of  this  immense  mass  of  literary  matter,  the  Board  has 
in  its  employ  the  large  number  of  263  colporteurs,  towards 
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whose  support  upwards  of  £5000  is  directly  contributed  each 
year.  Our  waning  space  renders  it  impossible  for  us  to  go  into 
any  further  description  of  the  enterprises  of  this  body.  But 
before  passing  on,  we  must  call  the  special  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  fact,  that  we  have  now  been  speaking  of  what  is 
perhaps  the  largest  and  most  influential  Presbyterian  commu- 
nity in  the  world.  The  number  of  communicants  is  small,  in- 
deed, and  may  seem  to  contradict  this  assertion ;  but  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  the  roll  of  membership  can  never  be 
taken  as  a  fair  test  of  the  size  of  any  American  denomination.  The 
distinction  between  the  church  and  the  world  is  much  broader 
and  more  marked  in  the  United  States  than  it  is  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  communion-table  is  regarded  there  with  something 
like  the  same  awe  which  appears  in  some  districts  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  ;  and  hence  it  is  always  impossible,  from  a  list 
of  the  communicants,  to  estimate  the  size  of  any  particular  con- 
gregation. Looking,  however,  at  the  statistics  we  have  given 
above,  the  number  of  churches  and  ministers,  and  the  gigantic 
scale  on  which  its  operations  are  conducted,  we  cannot  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  the  adherents  of  the  Old  School  General 
Assembly  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  adherents  of  any 
other  Presbyterian  Church  whatsoever. 

(2.)  The  New  School  Preshyterian  Church  is  not  increasing 
so  rapidly  as  its  twin-sister.*  This  is  owing,  it  is  said,  to  its 
having  taken  up  a  decided  stand  against  slavery,  and  freely 
opened  its  church  courts  to  discussions  on  the  subject.  Very 
probably  this  is  true ;  but  we  greatly  doubt  whether  the  conser- 
vative party  have  any  good  reason  to  reproach  them  with  it,  as 
if  in  the  circumstances  it  were  in  any  degree  discreditable.  If 
our  New  School  brethren  have  suffered,  because  they  would  not 
consent  to  be  silent  in  the  presence  of  a  great  national  iniquity, 
they  may  be  twitted  with  their  want  of  wisdom  in  engaging  in 
an  unpopular  enterprise,  but  they  ought  surely  to  be  admired 
also  for  their  courage  and  fidelity.  Indeed,  the  only  thing 
which  tends  to  diminish  the  profound  regard  and  respect  which 
we  entertain  for  the  Old  School  Assembly,  is  its  extraordinary 
sensitiveness  and  delicacy  in  meddling  with  the  "  domestic  in- 
stitution." It  seems  to  us  but  an  equivocal  compliment  which 
is  paid  to  it,  when  the  southern  pro-slavery  churches  surround 
its  walls,  and  knock  earnestly  for  admission ;  and  if  its  rapid  in- 
crease were  attributable  only  (we  do  not  believe  it  is)  to  its 
absolute  tolerance  of  a  system  under  which  one  Christian  man 
may  hold  another  Christian  man  in  bondage,  and  sell  him  in 
the  public  market,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  growth 
was  a  thing  not  to  boast,  but  to  be  ashamed  of.     In  any  case, 

*  At  the  meeting  of  the  Old  School  General  Assembly,  held  in  May  1859,  ten 
new  Presbyteries  were  reported  to  have  been  added  to  the  Church  during  the 
year. 
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whatever  the  cost  may  have  been,  the  New  School  brethren 
have  no  cause  to  blush  for  the  part  they  have  taken  in  the 
cause  of  freedom.  The  Church  numbers  26  Synods,  120  Pres- 
byteries, 1686  churches,  1613  ministers,  and  273,952  communi- 
cants As  might  have  been  expected  from  its  antecedents,  it 
has  comparatively  few  "  Schemes"  under  its  own  exclusive  ma- 
magement.  Its  Foreign  Missions  are  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  the  American  Board,  and  its  Domestic  Missions 
in  connection  with  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society. 
It  has,  however,  a  Publication  Committee,  under  the  presidency 
of  Albert  Barnes,  and  boards,  besides,  for  the  erection  of  new 
churches  and  for  education.  The  narrative  of  the  state  of  reli- 
gion, submitted  to  tlie  Assembly  of  1858,  was  not  only  pecu- 
liarly satisfactory  in  itself,  but  was  one  of  the  clearest  and  ablest 
reviews  that  were  published  of  the  causes  and  effects  of  the 
great  awakening. 

Having  thus  glanced  rapidly  at  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  numerous  sections  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States,  we  must  take  time  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the  valu- 
able work  of  Dr  Sprague.  It  contains  nearly  two  hundred  and 
sixty  biographical  sketches  of  Presbyterian  ministers.  These 
sketches  are  arranged  in  chronological  order,  and  extend  from 
1683  to  1841.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  what  an  important  con- 
tribution this  must  be  to  the  history  of  Presbyterianism  in  the 
Union ;  for,  however  full  and  minute  a  general  narrative  might 
be,  it  could  not  possibly  supply  (at  least  with  anything  like  the 
same  adequacy)  those  local  and  personal  particulars  which  are 
so  useful  in  enabling  a  stranger  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  a  reli- 
gious society.  In  this  work,  Dr  Sprague  acts,  of  course,  simply 
as  the  editor.  In  every  denomination,  and  in  every  district  of 
the  country,  he  has  found  clergymen  and  laymen  ready  to  co- 
operate with  him  in  preserving  from  oblivion  the  names  of  all 
to  whom  an  interest  of  any  kind  might  be  supposed  to  attach ; 
and  although  necessarily  a  considerable  portion  of  these  two 
bulky  volumes  is  occupied  with  notices  which  can  scarcely  hope 
to  excite  attention  beyond  the  districts  to  which  their  subjects 
belonged,  yet  there  are  not  a  few  of  the  sketches  at  once  of  local 
value  and  of  universal  interest ;  and  the  book,  as  a  whole,  is  en- 
titled to  a  welcome  from  Presbyterians  throughout  the  world.  As 
we  have  said  so  much  in  a  general  way  of  the  Churches  in 
America,  it  may  be  well  to  draw  on  this  work,  for  some  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  one  or  two  of  the  men  with  whom  the  his- 
tory of  these  Churches  is  most  intimately  associated. 

The  father  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 
was  Francis  Mackemie.  He  was  born  in  Donegal  County, 
Ireland,  and  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Laggan  in  1681. 
Applications  having  been  made  in  1678  and  1680  by  parties 
in  Barbadoes  and  Maryland  for  ministers  to  be  sent  out  to  them^ 
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Mr  Mackemie  was  immediately  ordained  as  a  missionary  to  the 
colonists  in  the  New  World.  Very  little  appears  to  be  known 
about  his  early  labours.  Tradition  says  that  he  founded  the 
church  in  Snow  Hill,  Maryland,  and  that  he  was  instrumental 
in  doing  much  good  in  that  State  ;  but  authentic  records  of  this 
are  wanting.  It  is  ascertained,  however,  that  in  1690  he  mar- 
ried a  rich  wife,  which  made  him  afterwards  quite  independent 
in  his  circumstances,  and  that  although  he  was  led  in  conse- 
quence to  engage  occasionally  in  mercantile  pursuits,  he  made 
use  of  his  wealth  to  bring  over  from  the  old  country  additional 
labourers  for  the  vineyard.  For  this  purpose  he  visited  England 
in  1 704,  and  was  so  far  successful,  that  two  ministers  came  back 
with  him  on  his  return.  These  were  shortly  followed  by  others, 
and,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  a  Presbytery  was  constituted  at 
the  close  of  1705.  Toleration  was  not  very  well  understood,  or 
very  much  practised  in  those  days,  and  Mr  Mackemie  was  on 
two  several  occasions  imprisoned  for  ecclesiastical  irregularities. 
But,  on  the  whole,  his  ministerial  career  was  an  eminently 
useful  and  consistent  one.  Dr  Miller,  upon  the  authority  of 
some  venerable  man  of  the  generation  immediately  succeeding 
him,  speaks  of  him  as  "  a  man  of  eminent  piety,  as  well  as 
strong  intellectual  powers,  and  an  uncommonly  fascinating  ad- 
dress.^'    He  died  at  his  residence  in  Virginia  in  1708. 

Among  the  early  Presbyterian  ministers  in  America  there 
are  probably  few  with  whose  names  we  are  all  more  familiar 
than  with  the  Tennents.  The  father,  William  Tennent,  was 
born  in  Ireland  in  1673.  He  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the 
Episcopal  Church,  and  acted  for  some  time  as  chaplain  to  an 
Irish  nobleman,  but  even  then  he  had  doubts  on  the  subject  of 
prelacy,  and  when,  in  1718,  he  landed  at  Philadelphia,  he  im- 
mediately applied  for  admission  into  the  Presbyterian  Synod. 
Subsequently  he  was  settled  as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Nesha- 
ming,  where  he  remained  to  the  close  of  his  life  in  17-i6.  The 
two  most  noticeable  points  in  Mr  Tennent's  life  were  his  institu- 
tion of  what  was  called  the  "  Log  College/'  and  his  intimacy 
with  Whitefield.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  the  colony  he  became 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  securing  not  on]y  a  pious,  but 
a  well-educated  ministry ;  and,  being  himself  a  fine  general 
scholar,  as  well  as  a  thoroughly-read  theologian,  he  resolved  to 
open  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  young  men  near  his  own 
dwelling.  The  building  thus  erected  was  a  very  humble  one,  and 
it  received  in  consequence  the  appellation  just  referred  to,  but  the 
institution  itself  was  the  means  of  doing  much  good.  Mr  Ten- 
nent  was  also  a  warm  friend  to  revivals  of  religion,  and  when 
Whitefield  first  visited  Philadelphia,  he  hastened  to  the  city  to 
seek  an  interview  with  him.  Mr  Whitefield  has  left  on  record 
the  impression  made  upon  him  by  this  visit  ;  and  the  following, 
which  is  all  that  we  now  add  on  the  subject  generally,  will  be 
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read  with  interest : — *'  At  my  return  home,  was  much  comforted 
by  the  coming  of  one  Mr  Tennent,  an  old,  grey-headed  disciple 
and  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  keeps  an  academy,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  has  been  blessed  with  four 
gracious  sons,  three  of  which  have  been,  and  still  continue  to  be, 
eminently  useful  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  He  is  a  great  friend 
of  Mr  Erskine  of  Scotland,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  both  he 
and  his  sons  are  secretly  despised  by  the  generality  of  the  Synod, 
as  Mr  Erskine  and  his  friends  are  hated  by  the  judicatories  in 
Edinburgh,  and  as  the  Methodist  preachers  (as  they  are  called) 
are  by  their  brethren  in  England/'  Of  Mr  Tennent's  three  sons, 
Gilbert  was  by  far  the  most  distinguished.  He  accompanied 
Whitefield  on  one  of  his  preaching  expeditions,  and  produced, 
especially  in  Boston,  an  extraordinary  impression.  "By  his 
arousing  and  spiritual  preaching,"  says  Mr  Prince,  "  deep  and 
pungent  con\ictions  were  wrought  in  the  minds  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  persons  in  that  town,  and  the  same  effect  was  produced 
on  several  scores  in  the  neighbouring  congregations.''  He  was 
the  author,  also,  of  numerous  publications.     He  died  in  1764. 

Another  eminent  name,  which,  however,  belongs  as  much  to 
Scotland  as  to  America,  is  that  of  Dr  John  Witherspoon. 
His  father  was  minister  of  the  parish  of  Tester,  and  he  himself 
was  born  there  in  1722.  On  his  being  licensed  to  preach  he  was 
invited  to  become  assistant  and  successor  to  his  father  ;  but  in 
1744  he  received  a  presentation  to  the  parish  of  Beith,  and  he 
was  ordained  there  the  year  after.  Witherspoon's  first  appear- 
ance as  an  author  was  in  1753,  when  he  published  an  anony- 
mous pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Ecclesiastical  Characteristics,  or  the 
Arcana  of  Church  Policy."  It  acquired  immense  popularity, 
but  his  connection  with  it  became  known  ;  and  when,  in  1757, 
he  was  invited  htf  the  people  of  Paisley  to  become  pastor  of  the 
Low  Church  in  that  town,  the  Presbytery,  on  the  ground  of  the 
obnoxious  statements  in  the  pamphlet,  refused  to  proceed  with 
his  ordination.  An  appeal  to  the  Synod,  however,  secured  a 
settlement  of  the  case  in  his  favour,  and  he  was  immediately 
thereafter  translated  from  Beith.  He  now  became  well  known 
as  an  author.  An  edition  of  his  Essays,  including  his  most 
celebrated  one  on  Regeneration,  was  published  in  London  in 
1 764,  and  the  same  year  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  on 
him  by  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  His  fame  travelled  across 
the  Atlantic.  By  this  time  the  College  of  New  Jersey  had  been 
instituted,  and  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  Presidency  by  the 
death  of  Dr  Finlay,  Dr  Witherspoon  was  unanimously  elected 
to  fill  his  place.  After  some  delay  he  accepted  the  ofiice,  and 
was  installed  into  it  on  the  17th  of  August  1768.  "It  was 
soon  ascertained,"  says  the  writer  of  the  sketch,  "  that  the 
highest  anticipations  which  had  been  cherished  in  respect  to  his 
influence  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  college  were  likely  to 
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be  realized.  He  introduced  at  once  many  important  improve- 
ments in  the  system  of  education,  and  gave  to  the  institution  a 
more  vigorous  intellectual  tone,  and  greatly  increased  its  repu- 
tation abroad.  Particularly,  he  introduced  the  method  of 
teaching  by  lecture,  which  seems  previously  to  have  been  un- 
known in  our  American  colleges  ;  and  he  actually  delivered 
lectures  on  four  different  subjects  —  namely,  eloquence  and 
composition,  moral  philosophy,  chronology  and  history,  and 
divinity.  Though  it  was  impossible  that  he  should  go  very 
much  in  detail  into  these  several  subjects,  yet  they  were  all 
handled  in  a  luminous  and  able  manner,  and  shewed  at  once 
the  versatility  and  the  industry  of  the  lecturer."'  Nor  was  this 
all.  While  occupied  with  these  multifarious  labours  in  the 
seminary,  Dr  Witherspoon  sustained  also  the  office  of  pastor  to 
the  church  and  congregation  of  Princeton,  preaching  to  them 
regularly  twice  on  the  Sabbath,  and  performing  other  duties 
incident  to  the  pastoral  relation.  When  the  revolutionary 
movement  commenced  in  America,  he  threw  himself  heartily 
into  it,  and  after  the  declaration  of  independence,  he  actually 
sat  for  six  years  as  member  of  Congress  for  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  It  is  said  that  in  this  capacity  he  had  great  influence 
as  a  speaker,  that  he  was  a  leading  member  of  many  com- 
mittees, and  that  many  of  the  most  important  State  papers 
of  the  day  were  from  his  pen.  For  this  unusual  interference  in 
public  affairs  there  can  be  offered  this  excuse,  that  during  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  revolutionary  war  the  operations  of  the  col- 
lege had  all  been  suspended.  Still  the  irregularity  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  had  a  favourable  effect  either  upon  his  mind  or  upon 
his  circumstances.  He  became  involved,  to  an  unhappy  extent, 
in  secular  embarrassments,  and,  although  his  character  was 
never  seriously  impeached,  enough  occurred  to  cast  a  shadow 
over  his  previously  high  reputation.  He  died  on  the  15th  of 
November  1794^. 

We  cannot  now  notice  so  particularly  any  more  ministers  in 
Dr  Sprague's  collection,  but,  glancing  through  the  list,  we  may 
at  least  mark  the  names  of  a  few  whose  fame  has  reached 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  are,  for  example,  the  saintly 
Brainerd,  whose  name  Edwards  has  made  a  household  word 
throughout  the  Christian  world  ;  the  sound  and  judicious  Dr 
Samuel  Miller,  who  for  thirty-six  years  filled  the  chair  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  at  Princeton ;  his  friend  and  colleague, 
Archibald  Alexander,  Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic 
Theology  in  the  same  seminary,  and  father  of  the  popular 
New  York  preacher,  and  of  the  well  known  commentator  on 
Isaiah  and  the  Book  of  Acts  ;  the  devoted  Ichabod  Spencer, 
whose  "Pastor's  Sketches''  produced  some  years  ago  such  a 
profound  impression  in  this  country ;  the  excellent  Dr  Gh'iffin, 
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in  connection  with  whose  labours  a  veiy  remarkable  succession 
of  revivals  seems  to  have  taken  place ;  and  last,  not  least,  Dr 
Nevins  of  Baltimore,  whose  "  Thoughts  on  Popery,"  and  "  Prac- 
tical Thoughts,"  are  for  freshness  and  originality  unsur- 
passed by  anything  of  a  similar  kind  which  has  appeared  any- 
where of  recent  years.  Of  course,  the  gi  eat  mass  of  the  men 
whom  Dr  Sprague  introduces  to  us  were,  before  the  publication  of 
these  volumes,  wholly  unknown  to  fame,  and  perhaps  if  we 
were  disposed  to  be  hypercritical,  we  might  object  to  the  list,  as 
being  needlessly  comprehensive.  But  we  can  conceive  of  excel- 
lent purposes  being  served,  by  such  a  record  being  as  volu- 
minous as  possible,  and  we  dismiss  it  now  with  a  cordial  recom- 
mendation, and  with  the  expression  at  the  same  time  of  an 
earnest  hope  that  a  similar  service  may  in  time  be  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  Presbyterianism  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  Das  Buck  Hidh,  der  Urschrift  gemdss,  metrisch 
uhersetzt  und  erlautert     Von  J.  G.  Vaihinger     1842. 

The  Book  of  Job,  according  to  the  Original,  Metrically  trans- 
lated and  explained.     By  J.  G.  Vaihinger.     1842. 

2.  Commentar  'liber  das  Buck  Hiob.  Von  Heinrich  August 
Hahn,  Doctor  der  Philosophie  und  Privat  docent  an  der  Uni- 
versitaet  zu  Koenigsberg.     1 850. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Job.  By  Dr  Henry  August 
Hahn,  of  the  University  of  Koenigsberg,     1850. 

3.  Die  Stellung  und  Bedeutung  des  Bucks  Hiob  im  Alien 
Testament  nach  seiiiem  Didaktischen  und  Dramatischen 
Charakter.  Von  Professor  Dr  Hermann  Hupfeld  zu  Halle. 
(Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fiir  Christliche  Wissenschaft  und  Christ- 
liches  Leben.     1850.     August,  September,  Nos.  35,  36.) 

The  Position  and  Importance  of  the  Book  of  Job  in  the  Old 
Testament,  according  to  its  Didactic  and  Dramatic  Character. 
By  Professor  Hermann  Hupfeld  of  Halle.  (German  Journal 
for  Christian  Science  and  Christian  Life.  1850.  August, 
September,  Nos.  35,  36.) 

4.  Das  Buck  Hiob    Verdeutscht  und  Erlautert     Von  Lie. 

KONSTANTIN  SCHLOTTMANN.      1851. 

The  Book  of  Job  Translated  iuto  German  and  Explained.  By 
C.  Schlottmann,  Licentiate  of  Theology.     1851. 

5.  Hiob  Erklaert  Von  LuDWiG  Hirzel,  Professor  an  der  Uni- 
versitaet  zu  Zurich.  Zweite  Auflage  durchgesehen  von  Dr 
Justus  Olshausen.     1852. 

Job  Explained.  By  Professor  Hirzel  of  Zurich.  Second  Edition, 
revised  by  Dr  Justus  Olshausen.     1 852. 
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6.  Das  Buck  Hioh  uhersetzt  und  Erklaert.  Von  Heinrich 
EwALD.     1854. 

The  Book  of  Job  Translated  and  Explained.  By  Henry  Ewald. 
1854 

7.  Bas  Buck  Hioh  und  Dante's  Goettliche  Komodie,  eine  Pa- 
rallele.  Yon  Gustav  Baur.  (Theologische  Studien  und 
Kritiken  Jahrgang  1856,  drittes  Heft.) 

The  Book  of  Job  and  Dante's  Divine  Comedy,  a  Parallel.  By 
Dr  Gustavo  Baur.  (Theological  Studies  and  Criticisms  of 
the  year  1856,  third  number. 

8.  Die  Historisch-Theologische  Wichtigheit  und  Poetische  Bin- 
heit  des  Buches  Hioh.  Von  Dr.  Ph.,  Lie.  Th.  A.  W.  Krahmer 
in  Moskau.  (Zeitschrift  fur  die  Historische  Theologie  He- 
rausgegeben.   Von  Dr  Niedner,  Jahrgang  1857,  drittes  Heft. 

The  Historico-Theological  Importance  and  Poetical  Unity  of 
the  Book  of  Job.  By  Dr  Krahmer  of  Moscow.  (Journal  for 
Historical  Theology,  Edited  by  Dr  Niedner,  1857,  third 
number.) 

9.  The  Book  of  Joh  ;  the  Common  English  Version,  the  Hebrew 
Text,  and  the  Revised  Version.  With  an  Introduction  and 
Critical  and  Philological  Notes.  By  T.  J.  Conant,  Profes- 
sor of  Hebrew  in  Rochester  Theological  Seminary.     1859. 

Like  all  great  poems,  the  Book  of  Job  possesses  a  universal 
human  interest.  The  perplexing  questions  it  suggests  have  been 
the  great  problems  of  every  age,  and  have  been  discussed  by 
profound  intellects  in  the  light  of  divine  revelation,  as  well  as  of 
human  reason.  That  virtue  has  its  own  reward,  and  that  vice 
brings  its  own  punishment,  is  a  doctrine  as  universally  believed 
as  that  of  the  being  of  God,  the  proverbs  of  all  ages  and  nations 
bearing  testimony  to  its  truth.  The  connection  of  sin  and  suf- 
fering, guilt  and  punishment,  was  recognised  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  world.  It  was  fully  confirmed  and  developed  by  the 
Mosaic  legislation,  of  which  it  is  the  ground-thought,  and  is 
illustrated  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  Jews,  and  in  all 
the  writings  of  their  prophets.  This  truth  was  deeply  impressed 
on  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  the 
same  terms  are  employed  in  the  Hebrew  language  to  designate 
the  correlate  ideas  of  sin  and  suffering,  guilt  and  misery,  misfor- 
tune and  judgment.*  It  was,  however,  impossible  for  the 
human  mind  to  comprehend  at  once  this  doctrine  in  all  its 
bearings.     Its  full  signification  the  world  could  only  learn  by 

*  ^^^,  the  stroke  of  God,  bodily  suiFering  inflicted  as  punishment.    ]iy 

denotes  a  perverse  error,  guilt ;  but  in  Psa.  xxxviii.  6,  it  signifies  suffering.  That 
the  word  is  used  in  this  latter  acceptation  to  designate  the  punishment  due  to 
sin,  is  acknowledged  in  our  common  English  version.  Job  xix.  29,  where  the 
words,  ^im  ri'liii?)  are  rendered  the  punishments  of  the  sword.    /IKISH  and 
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long  experience,  and  as  its  several  features  were  gradually  de- 
veloped, its  truth  and  importance  were  more  and  more  recog- 
nised. 

There  was  nothing  more  natural  than  that  the  world,  during 
the  first  ages  of  its  history,  should  fasten  a  narrow  and  one- 
sided interpretation  on  this  doctrine,  seeing  that  its  truth  was 
confirmed  by  events  of  daily  occurrence,  and  its  principle  was 
illustrated  in  the  outward  condition  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
family  life.  In  the  patriarchal  age,  a  marked  difference  was 
made  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  the  former  being 
invariably  prosperous,  and  the  latter  invariably  unfortunate. 
While  men  continued  to  live  in  a  simple  and  isolated  state, 
justice  was  not  slow  in  overtaking  the  evil-doer  and  in  rewarding 
the  good.  These  rewards  and  punishments  were  of  an  ex- 
ternal and  temporal  nature  ;  and  God's  conduct  towards  his 
chosen  people  under  the  ancient  dispensation  tended  to  confirm 
the  doctrine  of  external  retribution.  Man  being  deeply  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  suffering  is  the  consequence  of  sin,  and 
being  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  naturally  looked  for  the  corroboration  of  his  belief 
to  the  events  of  this  life.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  he  found 
that  extraordinary  sufferings  had  been  preceded  by  extraordinary 
transgressions,  and  that  great  happiness  and  prosperity  had  been 
associated  with  pre-eminent  piety  and  virtue.  This  view  of  the 
connection  of  external  condition  and  moral  worth  was  held  not 
only  by  the  Hebrew  people,  but  was  a  truth  deeply  impressed 
on  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  ancient  nations. 

This  doctrine,  sanctioned  as  it  was  by  the  authority  of  anti- 
quity, held  alike  by  the  friends  of  natural  and  of  revealed  reH- 
gion,  is  the  truth  zealously  advocated  by  Job's  friends,  and 
cruelly  applied  by  them  for  the  purpose  of  proving  his  guilt, 
and  of  extorting  from  him  a  confession  of  sins  which  he  had 
never  committed.  Their  arguments  are  based  on  the  supposi- 
tion, that  all  great  sufferings  are  the  immediate  consequences  of 
great  sins.  Many  instances  might  be  adduced  as  illustrations 
of  this  statement,  though  it  is  by  no  means  sufiicient  to  account 
satisfactorily  for  all  the  evils  to  which  man,  as  a  member  of 
society,  is  heir.  Job  being  visited  by  severe  afflictions,  three  of 
his  friends  went  to  see  him,  but  finding  his  sufferings  greater 
than  they  had  anticipated,  they  sat  by  his  side  a  whole  week 
without  venturing  to  offer  him  consolation.  This  silence  Job 
himself  was  the  first  to  break,  wishing  that  he  had  never  been 

y^3,  error,  fault,  also  denote  the  consequence  of  error,  its  punishment,  suffer- 
ing, it  being  presupposed  that  where  the  latter  is,  the  former  cannot  be  wanting ; 
Psa.  xxxix.  9 ;  cf.  Ewald's  Book  of  Job,  p.  6.    Further,  H/D^  denotes  folly, 

T  T  ; 

Job  ii.  10,  but  in  chap.  xlii.  8,  it  signifies  the  punishment  due  to  folly. 
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born,  and  expatiating  on  the  miseries  of  human  life.  There- 
upon his  friends  took  occasion  to  reprimand  him  mildly,  at  the 
same  time  advising  him  to  repent  of  his  sins,  and  to  pray  for  the 
restoration  of  God's  favour.  In  giving  this  advice,  they  were 
actuated  by  the  purest  of  motives,  for  the  line  of  conduct  which 
they  recommend  to  Job  is  probably  the  very  one  which  they 
were  wont  to  follow. 

The  series  of  misfortunes  which  befel  Job,  the  suddenness  of 
their  occurrence,  and  their  terrible  nature,  all  combined  to  im- 
press his  friends  with  the  conviction,  that  his  sins  had  been  as 
numerous  as  his  sufferings  were  great.  In  this  opinion  they 
were  confirmed  by  Job's  conduct  under  his  calamities.  Hence 
all  arguments  adduced  by  him  in  proof  of  his  irmocency  failed  to 
produce  conviction  in  their  minds.  To  dissuade  him  from  using 
violent  and  impious  language  in  reference  to  God's  moral 
government,  1 .  They  remind  him  that  man  has  no  right  to  contend 
with  God,  who  is  infinitely  high  and  holy,  and,  consequently, 
has  a  right  to  entire  submission  on  the  part  of  his  weak  and 
sinful  creatures  ;  2.  That  God's  justice  is  ever  manifested  in  the 
world,  both  in  punishing  the  wicked  and  in  rewarding  the  right- 
eous. These  two  propositions  are  the  friends'  bulwark.  To  this 
they  add  a  third  which  is  false,  viz.,  3.  That  misfortune  and  suf- 
fering are  always  the  consequence  of  the  guilt  of  the  individual, 
the  justice  of  God  being  realised  in  the  history  of  every  man. 
Whoever,  therefore,  in  misfortune  complains  of  God's  justice, 
betrays  by  so  doing  his  guilt. 

At  first  Job's  guilt  being  silently  presupposed,  1 .  His  friends 
endeavour  to  persuade  him  of  the  necessity  of  repentance,  and 
of  the  desirableness  of  being  restored  to  God's  favour.  2.  They 
describe  in  glowing  terms  the  terrific  and  inevitable  downfall  of 
the  wicked,  the  application  of  their  remarks  being  left  to  Job 
himself  3,  They  proceed,  lastly,  to  accuse  him  of  crimes  .of 
which  he  was  innocent.  They  were  thus  led  in  their  infatuation, 
and  by  their  own  principles,  openly  to  assert  a  falsehood.  Blind 
to  the  interest  of  the  cause  they  served,  and  incapable  of  seeing 
the  inapplicability  of  their  doctrine,  they  condemned  their 
friend  without  reason.  Job,  however,  maintained  to  the  end 
his  own  innocency,  not  yielding  to  the  objections  urged  against 
it  by  his  opponents.  They,  having  gained  nothing  by  the  dis- 
cussion, were  at  last  forced  to  be  silent,  not  that  they  defended  a 
doctrine  which  was  altogether  false,  but  because  they  mistook  a 
part  of  the  truth  for  the  whole.  In  support  of  their  opinion, 
they  could  appeal  to  the  high  authority  of  the  world  of  spirits, 
as  well  as  to  the  experience  of  bygone  ages,  during  which  time 
the  doctrine  taught  to  them  from  their  youth  does  not  seem  once 
to  have  been  called  in  question.  At  the  end  of  the  discussion, 
they  are  severely  censured  by  God  for  their  stubbornness  in 
VOL.  VIII. — ko.  XXIX.  u  u 
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adhering  to  their  old  creed,  notwithstanding  its  obvious  insuflS- 
ciency  to  explain  all  the  facts  which  forced  themselves  on  their 
attention.  Whether  we  understand  lljiDJ  (xlii.  7),  as  referring 
to  what  is  objectively  right,  or  merely  to  what  the  friends  supposed 
to  be  right,  we  must  in  either  case  pronounce  them  blameworthy, 
for,  in  the  first  instance,  they  should  not  have  neglected  the 
means  of  informing  themselves  accurately  as  to  all  the  bearings 
of  the  doctrine  which  they  so  zealously  advocated,  and,  in  the 
second  case,  being  convinced  of  a  partial  error  in  their  creed, 
they  should  have  honestly  acknowledged  it.  Their  sentiments 
are  doubtless  erroneous,  although  they  might  be  sincere  in  sup- 
porting them.  We  are  not,  however,  disposed  to  brand  their 
stand-point  with  the  name  of  superstition,  but  prefer  designat- 
ing it  by  that  of  narrowmindedness,  arising  from  the  want  of 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  progress  and  development,  and  from 
blindness  to  the  truth  except  in  one  particular  form.  Their 
error  was  one  to  which  the  defenders  of  traditional  theology  and 
conservatism  are  ever  liable.  For  being  great  admirers  of  the 
opinions  of  the  good  men  of  old,  they  look  back  on  the  past  as  the 
ideal  of  perfection,  and  strictly  prohibiting  innovations,  they  are 
contented  with  the  old  forms,  though  these  are  no  longer  adapted 
to  satisfy  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  age.  Hieronymus 
regarded  Job's  friends  as  the  representatives  of  Heretics,  and 
Oetinger  further  developing  this  idea,  saw  in  their  principles  the 
essence  of  sectarianism,  the  chief  characteristic  of  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  a  strict  adherence  to  certain  doctrines,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  others  equally  important. 

Let  us  next  see  how  Job  meets  his  friends'  arguments  in 
support  of  the  then  prevalent  doctrine.  He  denies,  first  of  all, 
their  third  proposition,  viz.,  that  sufferings  are  in  all  cases  the 
consequences  of  the  individual's  guilt.  In  opposition  to  this 
statement,  he  maintains  his  own  innocence,  notwithstanding 
the  greatness  of  his  calamities  and  misfortunes.  Having  care- 
fully reviewed  his  own  life,  and  having  attentively  watched 
his  own  heart  from  his  youth,  he  was  able  to  pronounce  him- 
self free  from  all  great  sins.  But  as  this  consciousness  of  in- 
nocency  was  confined  to  his  own  bosom,  and  as  he  shared  the 
common  error  of  his  age,  respecting  the  penal  character  of  all 
sufferings,  he  could  not  but  attack  the  justice  of  God,  and  de- 
sire to  contend  with  him.  He  then  denies  the  truth  of  his 
opponents'  first  and  second  propositions.  Their  reasoning  was 
to  the  following  effect :  Man,  when  afflicted,  has  no  right  to 
speak  against  God,  for  his  calamities  are  the  consequences  of 
his  own  sins,  and  are  never  in  proportion  to  what  he  deserves 
to  suffer.  Job,  perceiving  the  fallacy  of  their  argument,  re- 
verses the  proposition  in  the  following  manner :  man  has  a 
right  to  contend  with  God,  for  great  sufferings  do  not  always 
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imply  great  sins  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  An  innocent 
man,  he  asserts,  may  be  subjected  to  suffering.  Job's  friends 
endeavoured  to  establish  a  true  proposition  by  a  false  argu- 
ment, whereas  Job  tried  to  support  a  wrong  statement  by  a 
good  reason.  Being  conscious  of  his  own  innocency,  and  be- 
lieving all  sufferings  to  be  penal,  he  attributed  his  calamities 
to  God's  injustice.  The  greatest  danger  lay  in  this  statement 
of  Job,  which  if  carried  out  to  its  full  extent,  would  have  led 
him  to  give  God  the  lie,  uttering  that  awful  word  for  which 
ISatan  was  attentively  watching.  His  own  better  feeling 
came  to  his  aid  whenever  he  was  tempted  to  say  unto  God, 
Depart  from  me,  I  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways. 
Knowing  that  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes  was  not  that  as- 
signed to  them  by  his  opponents,  and  not  contented  with  re- 
garding their  origin  as  mysterious,  he  was  driven  in  his  specu- 
lations to  the  conclusion  already  specified.  Hence  the  lan- 
guage of  daring  impiety  and  blasphemy  which  occasionally 
polluted  his  mouth  during  the  discussion.  He  was  a  step  in 
advance  of  his  friends,  being  convinced  that  all  sufferings  are 
not  so  many  proofs  of  man's  personal  guilt,  but  not  being  able 
to  free  himself  from  the  error  that  all  afflictions  are  penal,  and 
indications  of  God's  wrath,  he  was  in  another  respect  further 
than  his  friends  from  the  truth,  tracing  as  he  did  his  misfor- 
tunes to  the  injustice  of  God's  administration.  A  reconcile- 
ment between  the  two  parties  was  impossible,  as  long  as  each 
strictly  adhered  to  his  own  stand-point,  the  one  defending  a 
doctrine  which  its  antiquity  had  rendered  sacred,  the  other 
maintaining  the  sacredness  of  one's  own  consciousness,  and  ad- 
vocating the  right  of  private  judgment,  as  well  as  the  supremacy 
of  conscience  over  the  standards  of  external  authority  and 
tradition.  Job  has  this  advantage  over  his  opponents,  that  he 
appreciates  their  arguments,  and  having  been  instructed  in 
their  creed,  well  understands  their  position.  Hence  he  speaks 
always  to  the  point,  whereas  their  arguments  are  as  arrows 
thrown  at  random.  The  religious  mien  of  Job's  friends,  and 
the  pious  sound  of  their  sentiments,  tend  to  prejudice  the 
superficial  reader  in  their  favour,  while  the  straightforward- 
ness and  plainness  of  Job's  speeches  are  apt  to  make  an  un- 
favourable impression.  Hence  Kant  has  pertinently  remarked, 
that  were  Job  tried  before  a  Synod,  a  Consistorium,  or  a 
General  Assembly,  he  would  probably  be  denounced  as  a 
heretic.  His  character  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  his 
friends,  as  delineated  in  the  poem,  is  that  of  a  religious 
doubter,  though  he  was  not  completely  free  from  the  common 
error  of  his  age,  nor  was  he  deficient  in  religious  feeling  and 
faith.  It  is  true  that  doubt  and  despair  never  gained  a  com- 
plete mastery  over  him.     Were  that  once  the  case  he  would 
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have  been  defeated  by  his  opponents,  and  his  soul  would  have 
been  incapable  of  receiving  the  seeds  of  the  true  faith.  It 
was  the  conflict  of  antagonistic  principles  in  his  mind  that 
drove  him  to  a  state  of  doubt  and  despair  bordering  on  mad- 
ness, and  reminding  us,  by  his  Titanic  daring,  of  Prometheus, 
the  hero  of  heathen  mythology.  During  the  controversy  this 
trait  in  Job's  character  appears  very  prominently.  Challenging 
the  whole  world  he  cries  out  (xiii.,  19)  Who  is  he  that  can  contend 
with  we,  and  (v.  22,)  addressing  God,  he  says,  Then  call  thou  and 
I  will  answer;  or  I  will  speak,  answer  thou  me  ;  compare  also 
ix.  22-24,  xii.  6,  where  he  calls  in  question  the  justice  of  God's 
government.  At  these  sentiments  his  friends  were  shocked 
and  alarmed,  believing  that  he  had  actually  cursed  God  in  his 
heart.  Hence  Eliphas  tells  him  (xv.  4  ),Yea,  thou  thyself  dost 
cast  off  fear  and  withholdest  prayer  before  God.  According  to 
the  original,  thou  hreakest  the  fear  of  God,  the  true  religion. 
Doubt  and  despair  exercised  a  marked  influence  over  him 
during  the  discussion  ;  these  ploughed  and  harrowed  his  soul, 
preparing  it  for  the  reception  of  the  good  seed  of  truth.  His 
severe  struggle  with  these  powers  was  not  for  nought,  for  at 
length  he  gained  the  victory.  Man  is  sent  to  this  world,  like 
Job,  to  wage  a  holy  war  with  evil.  The  greatest  blessings  of 
life,  and  the  highest  truths  of  religion,  become  our  portion  by 
wrestling.  The  world  of  faith  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  doubt 
and  despair.  Owing  to  the  conflicting  elements  which  came 
in  collision  in  Job's  soul  it  is  difiicult  to  analyse  his  character  ; 
still  the  difi*erent  features  are  finely  drawn  by  the  author  of 
the  poem.  The  dispute  between  him  and  his  opponents  re- 
mained undecided  until  a  third  party  made  his  appearance. 

God  who  wove  the  riddle  could  alone  solve  it.  In  the 
poem  He  is  the  representative  of  all  the  new  truths  which 
are  revealed  therein,  and  which,  more  or  less,  contributed  to- 
wards the  solution  of  the  riddle  connected  with  Job's  remark- 
able history.  Had  Job  at  first  been  acquainted  with  God's 
plan,  and  had  he  regarded  his  sufferings  as  trials  and  not  as 
punishments,  he  would  not  have  been  disposed  to  murmur 
against  God's  providence.  The  book  is  pre-eminently  adapted  to 
teach  this  higher  view  of  suffering,  which  is  based  on  a  deeper 
knowledge  of  sin  and  a  deeper  insight  into  the  divine  character 
and  government.  This  new  truth  taught  in  the  poem  was 
capable  of  reconciling  Job  to  his  friends,  banishing  the  doubt 
and  despair  from  the  mind  of  the  former,  as  well  as  demolishing 
the  narrow  stand-point  of  the  latter.  The  doctrine  advocated 
by  them  is  at  the  end  of  the  book,  confirmed  jin  a  modified 
form,  and  Job's  innocency  is  permanently  established.  On 
the  different  views  held  by  the  parties  engaged  in  the  discus- 
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sion  we  shall  dwpU  more  at  length  when  we  come  to  review 
Ewald's  book. 

Having  thus  laid  before  the  reader  a  brief  account  of  the 
contents  of  the  book,  and  the  different  stand-points  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  discussion,  let  us  next  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  the  Essays  and  Commentaries  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  article. 

I.  Vaihinger's  translation  of  Job,  with  explanatory  notes, 
stands  at  the  head  of  our  list.  This  book  is  not  intended  for 
a  learned  public,  but  aims,  on  the  contrary,  at  supplying  a 
deficiency  which  should  be  deeply  felt  by  the  religious  com- 
munity in  Germany — namely,  the  want  of  books  on  theology 
peculiarly  adapted  to  give  in  a  concise,  popular,  and  attractive 
form  the  results  of  the  most  modern  investigations  and  criti- 
cisms. The  Bible  may  in  many  important  respects  be  a  sealed 
book  to  the  people,  though  they  possess  it  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. In  order  to  have  a  full  comprehension  of  its  meaning, 
they  require  an  interpreter,  who  should  be  able  to  appreciate 
and  reproduce  in  an  attractive  form  the  results  of  learned 
scientific  investigations,  as  well  as  take  interest  in  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  religious  community.  Vaihinger  having,  in 
early  life,  addressed  himself  with  zeal  and  earnestness  to  the 
study  of  the  Old  Testament,  imposed  upon  himself  the  im- 
portant task  of  delivering  a  correct,  literal,  and  at  the  same  time, 
elegant  translation  of  the  book  of  Job.  In  accomplishing  this 
work,  he  merely  availed  himself  at  first  of  the  use  of  the  gram- 
mar and  lexicon,  though  one  can  easily  perceive  that  the  tran- 
slation, in  its  present  form,  is  based  on  the  most  approved 
results  of  scientific  investigations.  The  explanatory  notes  at 
the  foot  of  each  page  are  brief  and  to  the  point.  In  the  in- 
troduction the  author  sums  up  the  arguments  adduced  in 
favour  of  the  views  which  he  holds.  To  English  readers 
acquainted  with  the  German  language,  and  interested  in  the 
exegetical  theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  work  now  under 
consideration  may  be  recommended  as  a  good  introduction  to 
the  study  of  the  book  of  Job.  Its  merits,  as  far  as  philology 
is  concerned,  cannot  be  highly  estimated;  still  it  possesses 
other  qualities  which  recommend  it  to  the  reader's  special 
attention.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  endeavour 
on  the  part  of  the  author  to  reproduce  the  spirit  of  the  original 
in  his  translation.  He  was  convinced  that  a  version  deficient 
in  this,  however  excellent  in  other  respects,  would  only 
resemble  a  body  without  a  soul,  and  a  shadow  without  a  sub- 
stance. His  model  seems  to  have  been  his  great  predecessor 
Luther,  whose  fine  feeling  and  spirit,  in  harmony  with  the 
revealed  will  of  God,  made  up  in  some  degree  for  the  deficien- 
cies which  his  versions  betray  in  point  of  accuracy.     Luther, 
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executing  the  translation  of  the  book  of  Job,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  M.  Phillippus,  Aurogallus,  could  oftentimes  prepare 
scarcely  three  lines  in  four  days.  As  his  version  of  the  book 
of  Job  is  the  least  satisfactory  of  his  translations  of  the  Old 
Testament,  Vaihinger's  more  accurate  rendering  of  the  original 
should  be  the  more  highly  welcomed  by  that  class  of  the  G  er- 
man  public  for  whose  use  and  benefit  the  work  was  originally 
intended.  Though  Vaihinger  chiefly  gives  the  results  obtained 
by  the  investigations  of  the  learned,  yet  he  by  no  means  be- 
trays a  slavish  tendency  to  follow  a  master,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, shews  himself  capable  of  independent  inquiry.  We  are, 
therefore,  the  more  surprised  that  he  revives  the  erroneous 
interpretation  given  in  the  ancient  versions,  and  followed  by 
Gesenius  and  De  Wette,  of  the  words — chap.  v.  7 — ^^^T  ^^i^ 

literally,  sons  of  flame,  Vaihinger,  looking  to  the  secondary 
meaning  of  the  phrase  sons  of  lightning^  translates  hirds  of 
prey — the  latter  being  so  called  from  the  swiftness  of  their 
flight.  But  the  primary  signification  of  the  words  sons  of 
flame,  or  sparks,  suggests  a  more  obvious  and  appropriate 
image.  Besides,  the  other  explanation  of  the  terms  is  not 
etymologically  established,  and  has  probably  arisen  from  sup- 
posing that  the  subject  must  be  birds,  because  flying  is  men- 
tioned in  the  predicate. 

II.  We  now  come  to  Hahn's  Commentary.  This  book  was 
written  for  the  express  purpose  of  supplying  a  deficiency  iu 
the  philological  and  theological  literature  of  the  book  of  Job. 
Being  chiefly  intended  for  students  of  theology,  it  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  lectures  delivered  at  the  German  universities 
on  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament.  Hahn  enters  minutely 
on  the  criticism  of  words,  and  in  the  interpretation  of  single 
passages  consists  the  chief  merit  of  his  work.  This  being  the 
case,  we  shall,  in  preference  to  referring  to  Hahn's  views  on 
the  design  and  teachings  of  the  book  or  the  place  and  time 
of  its  composition,  lay  before  the  reader  his  exposition  of  a  few 
verses. 

Chap.  i.  21.  naii^  y\'^^  D*!!}*!  ^'BV^  \m^  from  my  mother's 
womb,  and  naked  shall  I  return  thither.  Most  commentators 
take  "mother's  womb"  in  a  literal  sense,  and  "thither"  meta- 
phorically, as  referring  to  the  earth,  the  common  mother  of 
all.  Hahn,  dissatisfied  with  this  interpretation,  thinks  that 
the  author  does  not  properly  mean  mother's  womb  in  the  first 
case,  but  that  he  connects  with  the  idea  of  man's  state  before 
his  birth  the  notion  of  non-existence.  Accordingly,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  passage  would  be,  out  of  nothing  I  came,  and  to  no- 
thing  I  shall  return.  The  same  thought  is  similarly  expressed 
in  Eccles.  v.  14,  where  the  word  HDtt^  is  intentionally  left  out, 
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in  order  to  avoid  the  absurd  idea  which  the  phrase  at  first 
sight  seems  to  suggest.  Hupfeld*  pertinently  compares  with 
this  passage  Ps.  ix.  18,  where  Hades  is  represented  as  the  state 
of  non-existence— n'^'i^i:^'?  WV'fD')  ^3V^^  ^^^  wicked  shall  return 
into  Hades,  as  if  they  had  been  there  before  entering  this  life. 
Hades  is  put  for  the  more  general  idea  of  the  state  of  non- 
existence, from  which  man  emerges  at  his  birth,  and  to  which 
he  returns  at  his  death.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  be- 
tween the  two  passages,  that  Job  refers  to  the  terminus  a  quo, 
and  the  Psalmist  alludes  to  the  terminus  ad  quem.  Job  xxx. 
23 — ^J''2^1i^D  J11D,  thou  wilt  bring  me  again  into  death;  not  that 

he  should  endure  death  a  second  time,  but  that  in  departing 
from  life,  he  should  enter  that  state  of  nonentity  from  which 
he  emerged  at  his  birth. 

Y.  22.  n^3A     The  word  properly  means  tasteless,  insipid 

food:  vi.  6,  xxiv.  12.  Hence  applied  to  spiritual  objects. 
Most  interpreters  translate  ph^Pi  in  this  verse /oZty — spoke  no 
folly  of  God,  attributed  no  folly  to  him ;  which  is  a  phrase 
used  in  opposition  to  the  phrase  nlil''^  li^S  lOJ — gave  God 
the  honour,  the  glory,  Jer.  xiii.  16.  Hence  Olshausen  (p.  18) 
translates  the  words,  "he  despised  not  God'' — Ewald  and 
Hahn,  "gave  God  no  offence,"  Keinen  Anstoss.  For  this 
view  speaks  the  first  clause,  where  the  meaning  of  the  words 
KZOn  i^b  requires  to  be  more  definitely  fixed. 

Chap.  xi.  12.  n'PV  D^^<  b^lD  T^l  nn"?^  n^3^  t'i^\    The  words 

y)2^  li^^J^I  ^^e  joined  by  the  accentuation,  and  form  the  subject 
to  the  verb  ^^'pv  In  the  same  manner,  the  subject  precedes 
in  the  second  clause,  being  j^ns  -)n^.  22^'^  is  an  uncommon 
word  in  Hebrew,  being  a  denominative  verb,  from  2by  which 
in  the  Old  Testament  is  represented  as  the  seat  of  the  feelings, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  understanding.  Hence  some  interpreters 
translate  the  verb  here  to  be  vehement,  to  be  audacious,  to  be 
excited;  others  understand  by  22^**  ^o  have  heart,  understand- 
ing: Vain  man  has  understanding,  as  the  wild  ass's  colt  is  born 
a  man.  The  same  thought  expressed  in  two  different  ways — 
first  literally,  then  metaphorically.  You  may  as  well  attribute 
intelligence  to  man  as  humanity  to  a  foal  of  the  wild  ass.  The 
latter  is  in  the  Old  Testament  an  image,  not  of  stupidity,  but 
of  wildness.  The  privative  signification  which  Gesenius, 
Conant,  and  others  assign  to  the  verb  22^**  is  not  established; 
besides,  the  word  cannot  here  be  taken  in  that  sense,  for  it 
would  be  pure  tautology.  So  much  for  the  meaning  of  words : 
let  us  next  look  at  their  connection.  Hirzel  finds  in  verse  12 
an  antithesis  to  verse  11.     Man's  knowledge,  compared  with 

*  Commentatio  in  quosdam  Jobeidos  locos,  1853. 
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God's  omniscience,  is  ignorance.  Man  is  born  a  fool.  Ewald 
and  Vaihinger  regard  the  words  from  ^32^li^^O,  verse  10,  to  the 
end  of  verse  11,  as  a  parenthesis,  and  find  in  verse  12  an  apo- 
dosis  to  verse  10.  When  God  summons  a  man  suddenly  be- 
fore his  judgment,  the  rawest,  the  most  stupid  man  must  be 
convinced  of  his  guilt,  and  the  most  intractable  must  humble 
himself  before  Him.  The  wild  ass  is  the  representative  of 
refractoriness  and  raw  impetuosity,  in  opposition  to  the  tamed 
animal,  (xxiv.  5,  xxxix.  5-9). 

19,  20.  ''Ht  -ysy/^,  with  the  skin  of  my  teeth.  Hahn,  following 
Stickel,  objects  to  this  interpretation,  because  he  can  see  no 
reason  why  the  flesh  of  the  teeth  should  remain  healthy  while 
the  rest  of  the  skin  is  destroyed.  But  this  objection  is  without 
force,  for  modern  investigations  into  the  nature  of  the  elephan- 
tiasis, the  disease  with  which  Job  was  afflicted,  confirm  the 
common  view  taken  of  this  clause.  Origen  (Contra  Celsum, 
vi.  5)  designates  Job's  disease  elephantiasis.  A  few  years  ago 
a  book  was  published,  giving  a  full  description  of  this  disease, 
and  the  proper  method  of  curing  it*  The  skin  of  the  teeth  is 
the  last  part  of  the  body  that  is  attacked  by  the  terrible 
disease.  At  length  this  and  the  inner  part  of  the  mouth  are 
dissolved.  Job  is  not  represented  by  the  poet  as  already  in 
the  last  stage  of  the  disease,  for  had  its  ravages  approached  too 
near  the  organs  of  speech,  Job  could  no  longer  carry  on  the 
debate.  When  all  the  parts  of  the  body  were  covered  with 
boils  he  might  still  say,  "  I  have  escaped  with  the  healthy  flesh 
of  my  teeth."  Hahn  regards  1)^  not  as  a  substantive,  but 
as  an  infin.  of  1")^,  to  be  naked,  and  compares  "llj^,  Hab.  iii.  5, 
I^T^y  Jer.  xvii.  6,  Ps.  cii.  18,  "J  am  escaped  with  the  naked- 
ness of  my  teeth."  When  a  person  is  very  lean  the  lips  are 
not  sufficient  to  cover  the  teeth.  But  there  is  no  need  for 
this  forced  interpretation  of  the  word  ;  Hahn  has  no  right 
to  depart  from  the  usual  meaning  of  the  common  word  iSy,  and 
take  the  term  in  another  sense  which  is  not  established  by 
usage.  Hupfeld's  interpretationf  of  this  clause  is  also  objec- 
tionable, lie  supposes  that  the  interpretation  of  this  clause 
is  also  objectionable.  He  supposes  that  the  ^  has  been  trans- 
posed, and  proposes  to  read  '^hi)2  ")^3^  /  have  escaped  carrying 
my  skin  in  my  teeth — skin  being  taken  in  a  metaphorical  sense 
for  life.  The  meaning  is,  accordingly.  Job's  life  was  in  the 
greatest  danger. 

III.  Let  us  next  direct  our  attention  to  Hupfeld's  article. 
Hupfeld's  name  is  extensively  known  in  England  and  America 

*  Daiiicllsen  ct  Boeck,  traite  de  la  spddalskhed  ou  Elephantiasis  des  Grecs, 
ouvrajre  publiee  aux  frais  du  gouverneinent  Norvegien,  traduit  par  Cosson. 
Paris,  1848. 
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as  well  as  in  Germany.  His  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his 
grammatical  contributions,  though  the  merits  of  his  articles 
on  subjects  connected  with  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament 
cannot  altogether  be  denied.  Having  for  many  years  concen- 
trated his  attention  on  the  Hebrew  language  and  literature, 
he  has  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of  particular  parts, 
without  giving  proof  of  distinguished  attainments  in  the  whole 
department.  His  works  bear  the  stamp  of  a  thorough  scholar- 
ship and  the  most  painstaking  labour.  In  his  limited  sphere 
of  learning  he  is  accurate,  but  not  without  being  somewhat 
tedious.  He  is  a  specimen  of  a  class  of  men  often  met  with  in 
Germany — men  of  respectable  abilities  with  extraordinary 
perseverance.  Being  brought  up  under  the  influences  of  the 
rationalistic  school  of  theology,  and  progressing  slowly  with 
the  times,  Hupfeld's  sympathies  are  with  a  bygone  age — with 
the  past  rather  than  with  the  present.  His  theological  views, 
had  they  been  published  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago, 
might  have  been  considered  modern.  He  is  so  far  from  over- 
coming the  narrow  stand-point  of  rationalism  that  he  seems 
quite  contented  with  it.  Hupfeld's  philological  investigations 
are  of  great  importance,  but  his  strictly  theological  contribu- 
tions are  not  of  much  value.  Estimating  the  merits  of  the 
Old  Testament  far  too  low,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  much 
sympathy  with  its  spirit.  And,  notwithstanding  his  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  language,  he  does  not  possess 
the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  prophet,  nor  can  he  rightly  appreciate 
his  productions.  The  outer  court  of  the  Old  Testament  temple 
he  has  entered,  but  as  he  does  not  possess  the  unction,  the 
priestly  consecration  necessary  to  enable  him  to  unveil  the 
mystery,  he  is  forbidden  to  approach  the  awful  place,  the  holy 
of  holies. 

Hupfeld's  Magnus  Apollo  seems  to  be  De  Wette,  though  he 
diff'ers  widely  from  that  distinguished  theologian  both  in  cha- 
racter and  attainments.  Hupfeld  is  superior  to  De  Wette  as 
far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  concerned, 
but  inferior  in  versatility  of  intellect  and  in  varied  learning, 
The  theological  views  of  the  latter  became  ultimately  more  and 
more  positive.  Hupfeld,  in  the  article  under  review,  refers  to 
De  Wette's  merits  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  partly  follows  the  method  pursued  by  him  in 
his  treatment  of  the  Book  of  Job.  The  principles  of  the  mas- 
ter are  here  fully  carried  out  by  the  pupil. 

Hupfeld,  in  common  with  many  others,  has  mistaken  the 
design  and  teachings  of  the  book  of  Job  ;  for  he  says  (p.  285) 
that  the  inference  naturally  drawn  from  the  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion, as  stated  in  chap.  xlii.  1-6,  is,  that  it  is  man's  duty 
to  confess  his  ignorance,  and,  despairing  of  an  explanation  of 
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God's  conduct  towards  him,  to  submit  himself  unconditionally 
to  the  divine  will.  The  result  of  the  discussion  is  accordingly 
first  of  all  purely  negative,  the  problem  being  declared  insolv- 
able — not  in  consequence  of  the  course  of  the  world  being 
proved  to  contradict  any  principle  of  the  divine  government, 
but  on  account  of  the  infinite  distance  between  God  and  his 
creatures.  God's  administration  is  consequently  not  the  ob- 
ject of  knowledge  or  'of  speculation,  but  of  a  resigned  and 
humble  faith.  The  poet  cuts  the  knot  instead  of  disentangling 
it,  and  thus  putting  an  end  to  speculation,  declares  discussion 
on  the  subject  useless.  He,  however,  gives  a  practical  turn 
to  the  controversy,  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  man's  best 
"  wisdom  is  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  to  depart  from  evil  is 
understanding.''  This,  according  to  Hupfeld,  is  the  main 
point  and  keystone  of  the  poet's  design.  Had  the  book  closed 
with  chap,  xxviii.,  Hupfeld  might  be  justified  in  arriving  at 
this  conclusion.  But  as  the  problem  of  the  poem  is  not  left 
unsolved,  the  result  of  the  discussion  is  not  negative  but  posi- 
tive, for  by  the  appearance  of  God  the  darkness  which  hung 
over  Job's  case  was  dispelled ;  and  being  at  last  released  from 
his  bodily  torments  and  mental  anxieties,  the  hero  of  the  poem 
gets  an  insight  into  God's  plan,  and  adopts  a  higher  view  of 
suffering  than  was  previously  entertained  by  the  world. 

IV.  We  now  come  to  the  fourth  work  on  our  list.  Of  the 
many  commentaries  which  have  enriched  the  literature  of  the 
book  of  Job  during  the  last  twenty  years,  Schlottmann's  work  is 
one  of  the  best,  Its  excellencies  are  numerous,  and  of  no  or- 
dinary kind;  and  as  these  are  in  a  department  which  has  been 
too  much  neglected  by  modern  interpreters  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, they  claim  special  attention  on  account  of  their  supply- 
ing a  felt  deficiency  in  the  exegesis  of  the  book  of  Job.  We 
refer  to  Rabbinic  literature.  At  first  sight  it  may  appear 
remarkable  that  such  high  authorities  as  the  Rabbins  have  not 
always  been  consulted  in  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Still,  when  we  take  into  account  their  arbitrary  method  of 
interpretation,  their  frivolous  and  worthless  remarks  on  pas- 
sages presenting  no  particular  difficulties,  our  surprise  must 
partially  cease.  At  present  the  study  of  Rabbinic  literature 
is  zealously  cultivated  in  Germany,  and  its  usefulness  and 
importance  are  more  and  more  acknowledged  by  the  biblical 
expositor. 

Schlottmann  gives  in  the  introduction  the  various  opinions 
which  have  been  entertained  concerning  the  book  of  Job, 
among  Jewish  and  Christian  writers,  down  to  the  present  day. 
In  this  hasty  sketch  of  the  different  views  which  have  been 
held,  it  is  interesting  to  watch  the  origin,  the  gradual  progress, 
and  the  final  tendency  of  the  erroneous  theories  which  have 
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been  propounded  concerning  certain  portions  of  the  book  of 
Job.  The  conduct  of  the  critic  towards  the  discourses  of  Elihu 
is  an  iUustration  of  our  meaning.  The  high  esteem  entertained 
for  Job's  character,  the  great  sympathy  which  his  patience 
under  the  greatest  sufferings  is  calculated  to  inspire,  the  opi- 
nion once  erroneously  held  that  he  was  free  from  all  error, 
and  the  disgust  and  indignation  generally  felt  at  Elihu's  severe 
remarks  on  Job — all  these  facts  combined  to  prejudice  the 
reader  against  the  discourses  of  Elihu,  and  to  entail  on  his 
person  the  character  of  an  empty  talker.  The  low  estimation 
in  which  his  character  and  speeches  were  held,  paved  the  way 
to  the  rejection  of  his  discourses,  as  not  being  incorporated 
with  the  book  in  its  original  form. 

On  the  merits  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  adduced 
in  favour  of  and  against  the  genuineness  of  Elihu's  speeches, 
the  limits  assigned  to  our  article  will  not  permit  us  to  enter. 

Schlottmann  has  been  induced,  by  observing  the  wide  stand- 
point of  the  book  of  Job,  to  speak  of  the  desirableness  of  bring- 
ing the  results  of  general  attainments  to  bear  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Bible.  With  this  view  it  seems  the  author  has 
studied  to  advantage  the  Sanscrit  language  and  the  Zend,  and 
from  this  lore  he  draws  many  a  happy  parallel  between  the 
legends  of  heathen  mythology  and  the  tradition  on  which  the 
book  of  Job  is  founded.  To  many  a  Christian  whose  sincerity 
and  zeal  for  revealed  truth  we  cannot  but  respect,  such  com- 
parisons between  the  heroes  of  divine  revelation  and  those  of 
heathen  mythology  may  appear  objectionable.  But  the  cause 
of  truth  has  ever  suffered  more  than  gained  from  such  anxiety 
and  want  of  confidence  in  its  almighty  pow^er  on  the  part  of 
its  supporters.  We  may  find  in  the  kingdom  of  nature  illus- 
trations of  the  principle  revealed  and  developed  in  the  king- 
dom of  grace,  and  analogies  to  the  doctrines  of  revealed  reli- 
gion in  the  principles  of  common  life.  Christianity  will  exert 
a  greater  influence  on  the  world  when  education  shall  have 
become  more  general,  and  every  department  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  shall  have  become  thoroughly  investigated.  The 
Bible  is  a  universal  book  whose  truths  will  receive  new  illus- 
trations from  the  occurrence  of  revolutions,  the  progress  of 
history,  and  the  advancement  of  mankind  in  every  branch  of 
learning.  The  results  of  German  criticism  tend  to  endear  the 
Bible  to  our  hearts  rather  than  to  estrange  it  from  our  thoughts, 
for  the  more  thorough  the  investigations  into  its  contents,  the 
more  highly  its  sublime  truths  will  be  appreciated.  As  the 
interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  gave  the  first  impulse  to 
the  study  of  the  oriental  languages  in  modern  times,  it  is 
desirable  that  these  should  be  studied  with  the  view  of  ren- 
dering their  treasures  available  to  the  student  of  the  Bible. 
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It  is  to  the  future  rather  than  to  the  past  that  we  ought  to 
look  with  confidence  for  the  solution  of  those  difficulties  which 
still  claim  the  attention  of  the  interpreter  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Schlottmann  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  impossible  for  the 
book  of  Job  to  be  rightly  understood  and  appreciated  till  the 
present  day,  for  its  stand-point,  being  as  universal  as  that  of 
the  New  Testament,  was  too  wide  for  the  narrow  method  which 
had  hitherto  been  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
The  Church's  narrow  point  of  view  must  be  done  away  with, 
but  not  to  be  replaced  by  the  equally  narrow  one  of  scepticism. 
Of  these  both  Schlottmann  would  dispose  in  order  to  establish 
a  universal  stand-point,  free  from  latitudinarianism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  bigotry  and  narrowmindedness  on  the  other. 

In  this  striving  after  a  universal  training  there  is,  however, 
one  great  danger,  and  which  is  exhibited  in  Schlottmann's  case, 
viz.,  that  of  neglecting  the  very  department  of  which  the  bibli- 
cal expositor  has  most  need.  The  criticism  of  words  lies  at  the 
root  of  all  true  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  especially  in  the 
book  of  Job  is  this  important,  as  there  remains  much  to  be  ac- 
complished in  this  department.  It  is,  therefore,  the  more  to 
be  regretted  that  Schlottmann,  not  having  paid  due  attention  to 
this  point,  does  not  by  his  work  add  to  our  knowledge  on  this 
subject.  The  interpreter  of  the  Old  Testament  may  cultivate 
the  acquaintance  of  Sanscrit  and  other  languages,  but  not  to  the 
neglect  of  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  Semitic  dialects  and  li- 
terature. 

The  train  of  thought  in  the  book  of  Job  Schlottmann  has 
well  traced,  both  in  the  introduction  and  in  the  commentary. 
In  this,  as  one  can  easily  see,  his  great  predecessor  Ewald  was 
his  model,  though  he  differs  from  him  as  to  the  design  and 
teachings  of  the  poem,  and  in  other  particulars.  Both,  how- 
ever, agree  that  the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  taught  in  the 
book,  but  differ  as  to  the  position  which  each  assigns  to  it  in 
reference  to  the  argument  of  the  poem.  Ewald  holds  this  doc- 
trine to  be  the  main  point  of  the  book.  The  mind  cannot 
achieve  a  victory  over  external  suffering  unless  it  be  first  made 
conscious  of  its  own  immortality, — it  can  feel  indifferent  as  to 
the  ills  and  troubles  which  are  its  portion  on  earth,  only  in  the 
prospect  of  the  eternal  rewards  which  await  it  in  heaven. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  assurance  of  a  blessed  immor- 
tality in  the  world  beyond  the  grave,  has  enabled  the  pious  to 
exercise  patience  under  the  severest  trials  and  sufferings  in 
this  life,  and  at  last  to  brave  death  itself.  It  is  said  of  Moses 
that  he  looked  forward  to  the  recompense  of  the  reward  ;  and 
the  early  Christians  triumphed  over  death  in  its  most  cruel 
and  hideous  aspects,  believing  in  a  glorious  resurrection  ;  and 
Christ  himself  was  actuated  by  the  same  principle,  when  he 
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endured  the  cross,  despising  shame,  and  he  will  be  thoroughly- 
recompensed  for  the  sufferings  which  he  endured,  and  the  sor- 
rows and  troubles  through  which  he  passed  during  his  earthly 
career,  when  he  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  even  many- 
sons  brought  into  glory. 

Hengstenberg,*  and  after  him  Schlottmann  and  Hupfield, 
have  taken  an  exception  to  Ewald's  view  of  the  doctrine  of 
immortality  as  revealed  in  the  book  of  Job.  They  mention 
that  it  is  more  assimilated  to  the  stoical  philosophy  than  to  the 
Christian  religion,  and  that  it  is  more  worthy  of  heathenism 
than  of  the  Old  Testament  revelation.  That  a  doctrine  of  re- 
vealed religion  should  resemble  stoicism  is  in  itself  no  valid 
objection  against  its  truth,  for  the  influence  of  this  system  of 
philosophy  is  apparent  in  the  formation  of  many  a  doctrine 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  fathers  of  the  church  ;  and  the 
stoical  philosopher  and  the  Christian  of  the  first  centuries  re- 
sembled each  other  in  their  outward  behaviour,  in  their  indif- 
ference to  worldly  objects.  Both,  dissatisfied  with  the  empty 
consolations  and  vain  pomp  of  the  world  without,  retired  into 
the  inner  world  of  their  own  thoughts.  But  the  fact  of  the 
mind  being  made  conscious  of  its  own  immortality  did  not  of 
itself  enable  Job  to  look  calmly  at  death.  It  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  assurance  of  a  closer  communion  with  God,  the 
prospect  of  being  completely  released  from  his  then  existing 
tortures  and  sufferings,  the  belief  that  his  innocency  would  be 
fully  proved  and  universally  recognised. 

Schlottmann  regards  the  book  of  Job  as  "  a  history  develop- 
ing itself  inwardly,"  in  which  the  revelation  of  an  abstract 
truth  was  an  important  point,  but  by  no  means  the  design  of 
the  poem.  The  book  contains  treasures  of  doctrine,  but  this 
did  not  produce  the  poem  which  flowed  from  the  poet's  soul 
as  from  a  well  of  life.  The  doctrine  of  external  retribution 
in  its  most  rude  and  superstitious  form,  according  to  which  a 
man's  outward  condition  is  a  sure  index  of  his  internal  worth, 
is  fully  refuted  in  the  book  of  Job,  but  this  is  not  the  chief 
object  which  the  author  had  in  view  in  composing  the  poem. 
His  chief  aim  was  not  to  refute  any  particular  false  doctrine, 
but  to  represent  his  own  profoundest  feelings  and  struggles. 
Accordingly,  he  does  not  seek  to  develop  his  views  by  abstract 
reasoning,  but  by  illustrations  drawn  from  life,  laying  open  be- 
fore us  all  the  depths  of  his  soul.  Here  we  have  not  merely  argu- 
ments for  and  against  a  certain  dogma,  but  a  sublime  spiritual 
drama,  whose  single  acts  are  not  external  and  sensuous,  but 
internal,  embracing  the  most  holy  features  of  spiritual  life. 

V.  We  now  come  to  "  HirzePs  Commentary,"  revised  by 
Olshausen.      This  work  remains  essentially   in   its    original 
*  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  II.,  142. 
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form,  the  remarks  added  by  Olshausen  being  few,  and  placed 
at  the  foot  of  each  page.  We  must,  therefore,  take  chiefly 
into  consideration  the  merits  of  the  first  edition,  rather  than 
the  contributions  made  to  the  work  by  its  last  editor.  There 
is  one  circumstance,  however,  which,  as  it  has  been  the  occa- 
sion of  much  discussion  and  bitter  remarks  on  the  part  of 
Ewald  and  Olshausen,  cannot  well  be  here  passed  unnoticed. 
The  latter,  in  editing  Hirzel's  work,  takes  occasion,  in  the 
preface  to  the  second  edition,  to  express  his  dissatisfaction 
with  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  the  exegesis  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  conducted,  and  with  the  results  obtained  in 
this  department.  This  protest  of  Olshausen  sounds  remark- 
able, as  it  tends  to  throw  discredit  on  the  works  of  those 
whose  attention  has  been  for  years  occupied  with  the  study  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  whose  minds  are  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  sublime  truths  therein  contained.  It  is  true  that 
the  interpreter  of  the  Old  Testament  has  to  contend  with 
no  ordinary  difficulties,  arising  from  the  antiquity  of  the  books, 
and  the  limited  extent  of  the  literature  ;  but  the  success  which 
has  attended  his  labours  in  the  immediate  past,  is  sufficiently 
encouraging  to  induce  him  not  to  despair  of  a  still  more  bril- 
liant success  in  the  future.  When  we  consider  Olshausen's 
theological  stand-point,  indeed,  we  need  not  wonder  at  his 
thus  expressing  himself,  for  despondency  is  the  natural  result 
of  doubt.  However,  he  does  not  so  much  despair  of  final  suc- 
cess in  this  department,  as  he  does  find  fault  with  the  works 
which  have  been  published  therein,  for  he  is  of  opinion  that 
a  man  like  Lachmann  might  commence  a  new  epoch,  as  far  as 
the  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  the  exegesis,  are 
concerned.  Olshausen  takes  upon  him  to  interpret  the  Bible 
as  a  philologian,  without  allowing  himself  to  be  tied  to  the 
dogmas  of  any  theological  school, — a  method  of  expounding 
Scripture  not  altogether  devoid  of  advantages,  but  still  at  the 
same  time  insufficient  to  enable  the  interpreter  to  execute  the 
chief  task  incumbent  upon  him.  The  cabined,  cribbed,  con- 
fined stand-point  of  many  a  theologian  has  proved  to  be  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  his  success  in  interpreting  Holy  Writ.  It 
is  also  true  that  those  who  pride  themselves  upon  being  free 
from  all  theological  prejudices  entertain  equally  narrow  views. 
Thus,  if  they  refuse  to  bend  their  knee  to  a  theological  idol, 
they  pay  homage  to  strange  gods. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  mere  philologian  is  capable  of 
rendering  a  great  service  to  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament, 
for  this  department  opens  a  new  field  of  labour  to  the  investi- 
gator in  comparative  philology.  But  when  the  philologian 
has  done  the  utmost  in  his  power,  he  should  not  imagine  that 
he  has  accomplished  all  that  is  incumbent  on  the  expounder 
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of  the  word  of  God.  All  his  work  is  only  preparatory  to  the 
task  which  must  be  executed  by  the  successful  interpreter.  It 
is  a  rare  thing,  even  among  the  Germans,  to  meet  a  man  of 
sufficient  energy  and  perseverance  to  master  all  the  Semitic 
languages,  with  the  view  of  rendering  his  future  studies  ser- 
viceable to  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
mere  orientalist,  forgetting  himself  in  the  mazes  and  intricacies 
of  words  and  forms  of  speech,  too  often  loses  all  interest  in  the 
theological  element  of  the  Bible  ;  the  pure  theologian,  on  the 
contrary,  is  often  not  so  sufficiently  grounded  in  the  Semitic 
languages,  as  to  justify  him  in  claiming  to  himself  the  merit 
of  independent  and  original  investigation.  To  combine  these 
two  elements  in  an  eminent  degree,  is  what  we  should  expect 
from  the  interpreter  of  the  Old  Testament.  Hence  the  study 
is  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulties  ;  but  the  success  with 
which  the  labours  of  the  recent  investigators  in  this  department 
have  been  crowned,  exceeds  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
the  cultivators  of  the  science. 

Olshausen's  low  estimate  of  the  revelation  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament  Scripture,  is  probably  at  the  root  of  the  nega- 
tive results  upon  which  he  prides  himself.  A  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  of  the  book  is  indispensable  to  the  right  understand- 
ing of  its  contents.  This  qualification  the  interpreter  should 
possess  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  is  to  us  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  those  interpreters  to  whom  the  Old  Testament  is  evidently 
a  sealed  book,  should  still  persist  in  cutting  it  up.  It  is  re- 
markable that  they  are  not  prevented  from  wielding  the  dan- 
gerous and  destructive  weapon  of  criticism,  by  the  conviction 
that  they  are  surrounded  by  ujicertainty,  confusion,  and  ob- 
scurity. In  the  dark  night  they  do  not  hesitate  to  enter  the 
field  of  wheat  with  the  view  of  tearing  up  the  tares,  without 
being  in  the  least  anxious  that  in  so  doing  they  may  at  the 
same  time  be  uprooting  the  wheat.  The  character  of  their 
criticism  is  altogether  destructive  ;  its  sole  pleasure  is  in  de- 
molishing, but  it  lacks  the  will  as  well  as  the  power  to  build 
again.  At  the  commencement  of  a  new  era,  indeed,  it  may  be 
serviceable,  and  even  necessary,  for  every  true  reform,  whether 
civil,  scientific,  or  religious,  has  in  it  a  destructive  element. 

Thirty  years  ago,  Olshausen's  remarks  in  reference  to  the 
state  of  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament  would  not  have  been 
so  much  out  of  place  as  at  present,  for  then  this  science  was 
in  its  infancy,  now  it  has  arrived  at  the  period  of  youth,  and 
by  the  time  it  shall  have  reached  the  days  of  maturity  and 
manhood,  it  will  put  away  many  extravagancies  which  are 
natural  and  peculiar  to  its  present  age  and  position. 

Hirzel,  in  common  with  the  majority  of  modern  inter- 
preters, holds  the  Book  of  Job  to  be  a  didactic  poem  ;  main- 
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taining  that  its  design  is  to  expose  the  weakness  and  unten- 
ableness  of  the  Mosaic  doctrine  of  retribution,  by  pointing  to 
a  case  to  -which  that  doctrine  is  not  applicable.  Having  an 
element  of  truth,  that  doctrine  was  adapted  to  the  world's  con- 
dition in  a  certain  stage  of  its  history  ;  but  under  the  involved 
circumstances  of  society,  it  was  in  many  instances  contradicted 
by  the  facts  of  experience.  This  period  had  arrived  when  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Job  lived.  The  superficial  and  external 
construction  put  on  this  doctrine,  caused  it  to  be  called  in 
question,  and  generated  scepticism  in  reference  to  the  moral 
government  of  the  world.  To  check  the  rapid  progress  of  this 
infidelity  was  the  design  of  the  author  in  writing  the  Book  of 
Job,  by  communicating  to  the  world  for  the  first  time  a  higher 
view  of  suffering.  It  is  against  a  superficial  and  one-sided 
interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  doctrine  of  retribution  that  the 
book  of  Job  guards,  but  the  principle  upon  which  the  doctrine 
was  based  is  not  called  in  question.  The  doctrine  is  further 
developed  and  somewhat  modified,  but  is  not  rejected  as  false. 
Indeed,  such  was  the  reverence  of  the  Jews  for  Moses,  that  a 
book  written  for  the  express  purpose  of  refuting  a  doctrine 
revealed  by  him,  would  not  have  been  admitted  into  the  canon 
of  the  Old  Testament. 

In  addition  to  the  negative  results  obtained  from  the  dis- 
cussion in  which  Job  and  his  opponents  were  engaged,  the 
took  teaches  us  the  positive  lesson  of  humility  and  silent  sub- 
mission to  God's  will,  under  the  severest  trials  and  the  most 
gloomy  circumstances  of  life,  for  as  God  is  infinitely  high,  his 
plans  are  incomprehensible  to  man.  But,  as  Ewald  has  pro- 
perly remarked,  God's  plan  is  after  all  revealed  in  the  book, 
Job  is  not  censured  for  prying  into  God's  secrets,  or  looking 
into  his  plan,  but  for  calling  in  question  the  justice  of  God's 
administration,*  and  for  demanding  insolently  and  spitefully 
his  appearance,  in  order  to  decide  the  matter  in  dispute. 

Hirzel,  following  the  suggestions  made  by  De  Wette  and 
Stickel,  endeavours  to  prove  that  Egypt  is  the  place  where 
the  book  of  Job  was  composed  ;  and  is  further  of  opinion  that 
the  author  of  the  poem  was  brought  to  that  country  by  Pha- 
raoh Necho,  in  the  year  611  b  c.  The  intimate  acquaintance 
which  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job  evidently  had  with  Egypt 
and  Egyptian  objects,  gives  a  degree  of  probability  to  this  view 
of  Hirzel.  But  this  fact  can  also  be  accounted  for  by  suppos- 
ing the  intercourse  between  Palestine  and  Egypt  to  be  such 
at  the  time  when  the  poet  lived,  that  he,  although  a  resident 
of  the  former  country,  had  frequent  opportunities  of  visiting 
the  latter.  But  as  our  space  forbids  us  to  enter  upon  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question,  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  "  Hahn's 
*  Will  thou  even  annul  my  right? 
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Commentary/'  p.  23,  where  Hirzers  arguments  in  support  of 
the  view  above  mentioned  are  taken  into  consideration. 

VI.  We  now  come  to  Ewald's  work.  Ewald's  contributions 
to  biblical  science  are  numerous  and  of  extraordinary  value. 
His  reputation  as  a  grammarian  is  world-wide,  for  to  him  be- 
longs the  honour  of  making  the  Hebrew  language  cease  to  be 
the  language  of  children  out  of  which  any  thing  might  be 
made,  and  of  establishing  it  on  scientific  principles,  compelling  it 
to  speak  out  its  meaning  distinctly  and  with  force.  Without 
Ewald's  Grammar  what  would  be  the  state  of  Hebrew  philo- 
logy, and  of  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Germany  at 
present  ?  The  language  being  first  placed  on  a  sure  basis,  the 
interpreter  of  the  productions  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  can 
proceed  with  confidence  in  his  investigations.  In  German 
all  the  works  on  exegetical  theology  contain  constant  reference 
to  Ewald's  Grammar,  which  is  generally  admitted  to  be  one  of 
the  greatest  specimens  of  German  acuteness  and  learning  pro- 
duced in  this  century. 

All  Ewald's  treasures  of  knowledge,  and  all  the  versatility 
of  his  genius,  are  made  serviceable  to  biblical  science,  for  the 
Bible  is  to  him  of  an  all  absorbing  interest,  and  the  centre  of 
all  his  studies.  Ewald's  theological  views  are  peculiar  to  him- 
self, and  are  not  likely  to  attract  many  followers.  Indeed, 
the  effect  of  the  training  which  his  pupil  receives  has  proved 
to  be  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  bias  him  in  favour  of  philo- 
logical studies,  rather  than  to  stimulate  him  to  greater  energy 
in  the  prosecution  of  theological  science.  The  dogmatical 
part  of  theology  is  by  no  means  Ewald's  forte,  but  his  his- 
torical contributions  to  the  study,  both  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,  are  of  the  greatest  value  and  of  the  highest 
importance.  Even  those  who  differ  widely  from  him  in  his 
theological  views  are  forced  to  bear  testimony  to  the  value  and 
merit  of  his  works  in  this  useful  and  interesting  department. 

No  sensible  unprejudiced  man  acquainted  with  the  modern 
literature  of  the  book  of  Job,  will  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
pronounce  Ewald's  work  the  most  important  book  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  commences  a  new  era  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
book,  and  serves  as  a  specimen  of  the  desirable  method  in 
which  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament  should  be  conducted. 
In  giving  it  this  high  praise  we  do  not  mean  to  pronounce 
it  free  from  errors,  still  its  excellencies  so  far  exceed  its 
defects,  that  we  shall,  in  the  following  remarks,  chiefly  refer 
to  the  former.  The  points  to  which  we  wish  to  pay  particular 
attention  are  those  which  have  given  a  new  turn  to  the  exe- 
getical works  on  the  book,  for  the  opinions  which  were  pre- 
viously current  concerning  it  Ewald  has  either  changed  or 
modified.     It  sometimes  occurs  that  Ewald's  views  are  identi- 
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cal  with  those  which  were  held  by  the  ancient  interpreters, 
though  the  processes  by  means  of  which  these  have  been  ar- 
rived at  are  different.  What  they  dimly  foreboded,  he  clearly 
states ;  what  they  arbitrarily  and  instinctively  assumed,  he 
scientifically  proves. 

1.  Ewald  enters  minutely  and  at  large  into  the  questions 
as  to  the  materials  and  the  form  of  the  book.  With  regard 
to  the  first  the  ancient  interpreters  were  divided  into  two 
parties,  one  of  which  maintained  that  the  book  is  a  real  his- 
tory, the  other  asserted  that  it  is  a  pure  invention  of  the  poet, 
both  the  materials  and  the  form  being  the  productions  of  the 
author's  genius.  There  can  be  no  doiibt  that  among  both 
Jewish  and  Christian  writers  the  former  was  upon  the  whole 
the  most  prevalent  opinion.  A  passage  in  the  Talmud*  de- 
clares for  the  latter :  "  Job  was  not  and  was  not  created,  but 
he  was  an  allegory."  This  statement  of  the  Talmud  seemed 
objectionable  to  many  Jews  in  1000  a.d.  ;  and  Hai  Gaon  al- 
tered the  text-f  in  accordance  with  the  reading  handed  down 
to  him  by  tradition,  maintaining  that  the  true  meaning  of  this 
passage  is  the  following  :  "  Job  was,  and  was  created  not  other- 
wise than  to  be  an  allegory.'' 

Thomas  Aquinas,  Luther,  R.  Simon,  and  others,  were  of 
opinion  that  it  is  a  combination  of  history  and  of  poetry, 
and  that  whatever  view  we  may  take  of  the  elements  out  of 
which  it  is  composed,  the  book  must  not  be  thought  the  less 
divine,  true,  or  inspired.  Luther  says :  "  I  hold  the  book  of 
Job  to  be  a  true  history,  but  that  all  should  have  so  happened, 
and  have  been  so  acted  (as  described  in  the  book),  I  do  not 
believe,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  fine,  pious,  learned  man 
has  brought  it  into  such  form."  The  high  authority  of  David 
Michaelis  in  the  last  century,  and  that  of  De  Wette  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century,  caused  the  opinion  to  be  prevalent  that 
the  book  is  a  poem,  owing  its  origin  entirely  to  the  fertility  of 
the  author's  mind.  Michaelis,  who  regarded  the  book  as  a 
"  moral  fiction,"  believed  that  the  inspiration  of  the  poem  could 
not  be  defended  otherwise  than  by  supposing  its  contents  to 
be  unhistorical.  "  For,"  says  he,J  "  were  it  a  true  history  we 
could  only  employ  the  three  historical  chapters,  and  the  dis- 
courses of  God,  as  arguments  for  a  theological  tenet ;  also  we 
could  not  prove  from  it  a  future  life,  for  Job  is  not  repre- 
sented as  inspired,  but  as  one  who  has  in  his  speeches  coarsely 
erred." 

In  taking  exception  to  this  view,  we  cannot  but  quote  Ewald's 

*  Babha  bhathra.  15,  n\"i  bti2  ^<V^J  j^nnj  vh^  rvT}  vh  nvi«^ 
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fine  and  acute  observation  (p.  15)  that  the  invention  of  the 
materials  of  a  poem,  the  representation  of  a  person  as  histori- 
cal who  was  not  really  so,  is  a  thing  so  unknown  in  the  earlier 
history  of  all  ancient  nations,  that  it  was  first  gradually  formed 
ill  the  last  centuries  of  ancient  literature,  and  only  fully  car- 
ried out  in  modern  times.  The  Hebrew  literature  does  not 
prove  to  be  an  exception  to  this  rule,  for  in  the  books  of  Judith 
and  Tobit  do  we  find  the  first  trace  of  a  historical  representa- 
tion of  persons  and  events  which  were  purely  invented  by  the 
poet.  And  in  the  Greek  literature  such  instances  did  not 
occur  until  the  latter  period  of  its  existence.  The  ancients 
had  readier  access  to  legendary  lore  than  the  moderns ;  they 
were  thus  tempted  to  use  it  as  an  appropriate  means  of  com- 
municating their  ideas  clearly  and  effectively.  The  tradition 
concerning  Job's  calamities  and  misfortunes  being  well  known 
among  the  people  for  whose  benefit  the  poet  was  writing  his 
book,  he  could  not  have  selected  more  efi"ective  means  to  secure 
the  end  in  view  than  by  laying  as  the  groundwork  of  the  poem 
the  record  of  Job's  suifering,  patience,  and  mental  conflict.  The 
question  as  to  the  historical  character  of  the  book  must  be 
entirely  decided  by  the  internal  evidences  which  the  poem 
itself  furnishes,  for  the  few  scattered  and  unimportant  allu- 
sions made  to  the  book  elsewhere  have  evidently  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  poem  itself  In  Ewald's  opinion  (p.  17)  the 
Apocryphal  addition  to  the  version  of  the  book  of  Job,  where 
the  vain  attempt  is  made  to  identify  Job  with  the  Idumsean 
king  Jobab  (Gen.  xxxvi.  32)  is  partly  supported  by  the  simila- 
rity of  the  two  names  in  the  Greek  language,  but  not  in  the 
Hebrew,*  and  partly  by  Uz,  as  Job's  native  country,  which, 
according  to  Gen.  xxxvi.  28,  could  be  reckoned  as  belonging 
to  Edom.  In  the  same  manner  the  passages  in  the  Koran  re- 
ferring to  Job's  history  have  also  been  derived  from  our  book, 
(Sur.  xxxviii.  40-44,  and  Sur.  xxi.  23). 

The  following  particulars,  according  to  Ewald,  the  poet 
borrowed  from  the  historical  tradition  concerning  Job.  These 
particulars  serve  to  prove  that  the  poem  is  based  on  a  histo- 
rical groundwork,  though  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  at 
this  length  of  time,  and  furnished  with  no  collection  of  Hebrew 
legends,  and  no  other  writings  of  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Job,  to  recognise  any  other  historical  elements  in  his  work 
than  the  following. 

(1.)  The  name  of  Job  is  not  a  creation  of  the  poet's  fancy.  How 
the  poet  could  invent  a  name  adapted  to  his  purpose  may  be 
seen  from  the  names  assigned  by  him  to  Job's  daughters,  chap, 
xlii.  14,  whose  beauty  he  has  in  this  manner  indicated.  The 
name  of  Job,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  such  transparent  signifi- 

*ir^,  .'w/3.   nnv,  /w/Sa^. 
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cation.  And  in  the  whole  range  of  Old  Testament  literature, 
it  has  no  evident  derivation  which  expresses  the  chief  feature 
in  the  hero's  character  or  history,  the  one  commonly  accepted 
being  from  the  Hebrew,*  and  denotes  "the  assailed/'  a  name  be- 
stowed upon  the  hero  by  posterity  to  indicate  the  great  suffer- 
ings which  he  endured,  and  which  were  regarded  by  the 
ancients  as  indications  of  God's  wrath.  Ewald  objects  to 
this  derivation  of  the  name  Job  on  the  ground  that  it  is  highly 
indefinite  and  little  significant,  believing  that  it  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  the  conviction,  on  the  part  of  many  scholars,  that  the 
word  must  have  a  Hebrew  derivation.  Ewald  deems  it  more 
proper  to  derive  the  name  Job  from  the  Arabic  word  avvdh, 
a  softer  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  word  ^^I£f,  to  turn,  to 
return,  ^'^sj^  would  accordingly  denote,  he  who  turns  again 
to  God,  he  who  is  converted.  And  Schlottmann,  (212)  thinks 
that  the  Koran  alludes  to  this  signification  of  the  word.  Sur. 
xxxviii.  44,  "  O  thou  true  servant,  yea,  he  returns  to  him- 
self" Neither  of  these  derivations  points  out  the  chief  fea- 
ture in  the  hero's  history,  though  both  indicate  particular 
traits,  either  in  his  fate  or  character,  the  one  referring  to  his 
outward  condition,  and  the  other  to  the  final  result  of  his 
spiritual  conflict  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  Job's 
eventful  history  is,  not  that  he  was  assailed,  or  that  he,  after 
a  long  defiance,  again  turned  to  God,  but  the  fact  of  his  hav- 
ing suffered,  though  he  was  an  innocent  man.  Indeed  this 
fact,  in  our  humble  opinion,  caused  Job's  history  to  be  kept 
in  lively  remembrance  by  the  people  of  Israel  during  many 
generations,  as  a  mystery  which  they  could  not  solve.  The 
account  of  a  patriarch,  distinguished  alike  for  his  piety  and 
his  sufferings,  could  not  but  make  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Hebrew  people,  who  were  ever  apt  to  judge  of 
one's  internal  state  from  his  external  condition.  Of  the  chief 
trait  in  Job's  character  and  history,  there  is  no  indication  in 
the  name  itself  In  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same 
reasons,  Ewald  holds  the  names  of  Job's  three  friends  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  an  ancient  tradition,  though  not  from  the 
same  legend  as  that  from  which  Job's  history  was  derived. 

(2.)  The  land  of  Uz,  Ixx.  Aug,  in  which  the  scene  of  the  book 
is  laid,  is  so  unimportant  to  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  as  to 
make  it  improbable  that  it  would  have  been  at  all  mentioned, 
in  the  absence  of  a  tradition  stating  that  the  hero  of  the  poem 
had  actually  resided  there.  It  is  true  that  the  country  is 
again  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,-|-  in  whose  time  its 
name  had  become  familiar,  from  the  fact  that  the  history  of 
Job  was  then  generally  known,  being  the  book  specially  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  time.     The  name  Uz,  according  to 

*  3V><  (as  "11^^  T)Dt£^  an  intensive  form  with  a  passive  signification.) 
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Ewald  (343),  is  originally  the  same  as  Esau,  that  is,  it  denoted 
at  lirst  the  same  rugged  land  (people),  which  was  also  called 
Esau.  The  scattered  places  and  lands  to  which  the  name  Uz 
was  specially  attached  in  later  times,  appear  to  be  only  a  • 
remnant  of  a  land  and  people  which,  in  remote  antiquity,  ex- 
tended over  the  boundaries  of  the  land  usually  denominated 
Idumaea,  and  the  country  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of 
Job,  may  be  the  one  which  is  specially  called  'Aismg  by 
Ptolemy. 

(3.)  The  peculiar  disease  under  which  the  hero  is  represented 
as  having  suffered,  was  borrowed  by  the  poet  from  the  ancient 
legend,  for  he  adheres  to  it  throughout  the  book  with  the 
tenacity  of  one  who  was  bound  to  the  tradition.  The  disease 
was  the  so-called  elephantiasis,  which  was  of  unfrequent 
occurrence  among  the  ancients,  but  Avhich,  in  modern  times, 
having  been  well  investigated,  is  better  known. 

These  are,  in  Ewald's  opinion,  arguments  for  the  historical 
character  of  the  poem,  and  traits  which  are  clearly  distinct 
from  the  poetical  elements  of  the  book.  What  other  parts  of 
the  poem  are  historical  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  To 
separate  the  historical  from  the  poetical  elements  in  the  book 
of  Job,  is  a  bold  and  arduous  undertaking.  At  present  it  is 
the  commonly  received  opinion  in  Germany,  that  the  book 
is  a  poem  based  on  a  historical  groundwork. 

2.  The  arguments  of  the  book,  the  author's  train  of  thought, 
the  different  stand-points  and  characters  of  the  speakers  en- 
gaged in  the  controversy,  are  points  to  which  Ewald  has  called 
particular  attention,  and  which  he  has  treated  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  himself  Especially  successful  do  we  deem  his 
efforts  to  point  out  the  different  traits  in  Job's  character,  as 
well  as  the  conflicting  feelings  which  he  exhibited  under  his 
sufferings.  His  conduct  under  his  two  first  trials,  as  re- 
corded in  the  two  first  chapters,  is  remarkable,  and  tends  to 
prejudice  the  reader  in  his  favour,  making  him  believe  that 
the  man  who  blessed  God  after  the  loss  of  "all  earthly  goods 
would  be  able  to  withstand  all  temptations  without  betraying 
human  weakness.  His  cursing  his  birthday  has  been  too 
often  regarded  as  the  great  error  of  his  life,  as  if  he  had  not 
given  utterance  to  sentiments  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
which  indicated  a  worse  state  of  feeling  than  that  manifested 
by  his  conduct,  as  recorded  in  chap,  iii.  On  several  occasions 
he  seems  to  have  been  tempted  to  have  recourse  to  the  last 
extremity,  but  at  the  right  moment  his  better  feelings  came 
to  his  aid,  enabling  him  to  adhere  to  those  principles  which 
had  hitherto  guided  his  life.  Unless  we  attend  to  the  change 
of  feeling,  to  the  conflict  of  antagonistic  principles  within  his 
soul,  we  can  have  no  insight  into  his  character.     Referring  to 
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Job's  state  of  doubt  and  despair,  Ewald  describes  him  storm- 
ing heaven  in  his  fury,  and  appearing  dangerous  and  terrible, 
resembling  the  enraged  Titan,  burning  in  passion  against  the 
gods.  The  language  of  despair  which  he  employs  is  the  natu- 
ral language  of  a  heart  overflowing  with  grief,  and  though  the 
expressions  used  are  strong  and  bold,  they  are  not  to  be  ex- 
plained away  by  representing  them  as  the  exaggerations  of 
poetical  language  ;  for  with  equal  propriety  might  we  regard 
the  epithets  applied  by  Prometheus  to  Jupiter  as  the  language 
of  exaggeration,  and  not  the  sentiments  of  one  burning  with 
rage  against  the  gods.  The  mental  struggle  through  which 
the  hero  passed  could  not  be  easily  exaggerated.  The  feelings 
awakened  in  his  soul  by  the  pressure  of  the  awful  riddle  of 
life  required  the  language  of  the  most  sublime  poetry  to  give 
them  utterance  and  to  do  them  justice.  The  different  traits 
in  Job's  character  are  throughout  the  poem  finely  drawn  and 
admirably  sustained.  In  the  picture  there  is  nothing  defective 
or  superfluous,  not  a  shade  too  much,  not  a  stroke  of  the  per- 
fect master's  pencil  is  wanting.  No  hero  of  heathen  mythology 
can  be  compared  to  him  in  boldness  of  character,  sincerity  of 
heart,  and  depth  of  feeling.  The  different  traits  in  Job's 
history  are  happily  expressed  by  Ewald  in  the  following 
terms,  "  The  raging  and  unhappiness  of  despondency,  as  well 
as  the  tranquillity  and  blessedness  of  superior  knowledge,  the 
severe  cutting  speech  of  one  teaching  from  good  intention,  or 
of  one  threatening  from  exasperation,  also  the  agonized  la- 
mentation of  the  oppressed  dissolving  into  melancholy,  the 
powerless  lassitude  of  one  vanquished,  the  soaring  and  pride 
of  one  deeply  oppressed  but  not  overcome." 

The  different  stand-points  of  the  speaker  are  distinguished 
by  Ewald  in  the  following  manner  :  1.  The  friends  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ancient  doctrine  of  retribution  degenerated  in 
the  age  of  the  poet  into  superstition.  This  doctrine,  having 
elements  of  truth,  was  deemed  sufficient  to  explain  all  pheno- 
mena during  the  early  ages  of  the  world  ;  its  deficiency  was, 
however,  more  and  more  felt  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of 
the  world  in  wealth  and  wickedness.  This  doctrine  was  held 
by  Job's  opponents  in  its  original  form,  and  with  a  tenacity 
which  proved  that  it  had  become  to  them  a  mere  form,  a  dead 
letter.  The  same  doctrine  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour  had 
deteriorated  into  Pharisaism. 

2.  Job,  on  the  contrary,  represents  the  character  of  the  un- 
believer, the  sceptic  :  his  doubts  and  despair,  however,  arising 
from  a  noble  source,  the  consciousness  of  his  own  innocency, 
the  discord  between  the  ancient  doctrine  of  retribution,  and 
his  own  experience.  His  scepticism,  more  properly  speaking, 
was   partly  from  a  good  and  partly  from  a  bad  source,  the 
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latter  being  his  rash  and  unwarrantable  conclusion  in  regard 
to  God's  character  and  government,  and  his  participation  in 
the  common  error  of  his  age  respecting  the  penal  character  of 
all  sufferings.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  suppose  that  he 
should  be  entirely  overcome  by  this  infidelity  in  order  to 
justify  us  in  regarding  him  as  the  representative  of  the  doubter 
and  the  sceptic.  Of  the  different  elements  which  came  in  colli- 
sion in  Job's  mind  during  the  controversy,  unbelief  seems  to  be 
the  most  prominent  one,  as  well  as  that  which  distinguishes 
him  most  from  his  friends.  His  struggles  with  superstition,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  scepticism  on  the  other,  prepared  his 
mind  for  the  reception  of  new  truths  which  God,  by  the  revela- 
tion of  his  plan  and  by  his  personal  appearance,  communicated 
to  him. 

3.  God  is  the  revealer  of  truth,  and  is  the  originator  of  the 
higher  faith  by  means  of  which  the  superstition  of  the  friends 
and  the  scepticism  of  Job  were  finally  vanquished.  These  then 
are  the  different  parties  in  this  contest  each  representing^  his 
own  peculiar  view,  the  two  first  displaying  both  heir  strength 
and  weakness.  Superstition  was  put  to  silence  by  scepticism, 
still  the  problem  remained  unsolved,  and  the  difiiculty  was 
not  conquered  until  God  manifested  himself  and  revealed  his 
plan. 

4.  Ewald's  work  threw  a  new  light  on  the  question  as  to 
the  age  in  which  the  work  was  composed.  To  determine  this 
point  satisfactorily  is  extremely  difiicult ;  for  the  more  suc- 
cessful the  poet  was  in  drawing  a  picture  of  the  patriarchal 
time,  the  more  careful  he  must  have  been  to  conceal  his  own. 
Schlottmann  properly  remarks  :  The  past  position  of  the  bibli- 
cal critic  in  reference  to  the  question  as  to  the  age  in  which 
the  book  of  Job  was  composed,  resembles  the  present  position 
of  the  decipherer  of  the  monuments  of  Indian  antiquity.  Opi- 
nions differ  as  to  periods  which  lie  a  thousand  years  from  each 
other.  Interpreters  were  wont  to  fix  upon  two  extreme  periods 
as  the  most  probable  dates  of  the  composition  of  the  book  of 
Job,  one  class  maintaining  that  it  is  the  oldest  book  of  the 
Old  Testament.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury it  had,  through  the  influence  of  Gesenius  and  De  Wette, 
become  the  commonly  received  opinion  in  Germany,  that  the 
book  was  composed  in  the  Chaldaic  period.  This  view  con- 
tinued prevalent  until  Ewald's  important  authority  caused 
even  De  Wette  to  modify  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  it 
became  customary  to  regard  the  seventh  century  b.c.  as  the  age 
of  the  book's  composition. 

The  allegorical  interpretation  once  commonly  assigned  to 
the  book  was  favourable  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  written 
in  an  age  of  great  sorrow  and  suffering  to  the  Jewish  nation,  for 
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it  was  generally  believed  that  the  national  misery  and  mis- 
fortune were  mirrored  in  the  poet's  soul,  and  that  what  he 
describes  as  the  sufferings  of  the  individual,  were  in  fact  those 
of  the  whole  nation.  It  was  further  remarked  that  the  colour  of 
the  language,  and  many  Aramaic  forms,  could  only  be  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  the  book  was  composed  during  the 
Chaldean  period.  The  advocates  of  this  opinion  did  not  bear 
in  mind  that  the  Arabic  forms  of  words  are  more  numerous  in 
the  book  of  Job  than  the  Aramaic.  But  it  required,  says 
Ewald,  a  strong  confidence  in  one's  favourite  opinion,  to  sup- 
pose that  a  work  so  complete  in  matter,  form,  and  language  as 
the  book  of  Job,  could  have  been  produced  in  a  period  of  the 
deepest  decline  of  Hebrew  poetry.  And,  lastly,  the  many  allu- 
sions made  to  the  book  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel  prove  that  the  work  was  known  at  their  time.  We 
have  thus  gained  a  terminus  ad  quern,  over  which  we  dare  not 
pass. 

The  opinion  that  the  book  was  composed  in  an  early  age, 
owes  its  origin  to  the  hero  of  the  poem  being  confounded  with 
the  author  of  the  book.  The  scenes  of  the  history  being  laid 
in  the  patriarchal  age,  led  many  to  suppose  that  the  book  was 
also  composed  in  that  time.  But  the  hero  of  the  poem  and  the 
author  of  the  book  are  evidently  different  persons,  though  the 
former  is  made  to  represent  the  mental  struggle  through  which 
the  latter  passed.  In  the  last  century,  it  was  commonly  sup- 
posed that  the  poet  lived  in  the  patriarchal  time,  and  that  he 
was  either  an  Idumsean,  a  descendant  of  Nahor,  or  an  Israelite, 
who  led  a  Nomadic  life  in  Arabia  Deserta.  It  must  appear  as 
inconceivable,  that  a  poem  exhibiting  the  highest  art  should 
have  been  composed  before  the  bloom  of  Hebrew  poetry,  as  to 
suppose  that  it  was  written  during  its  deepest  decline.  With- 
out, then,  taking  upon  us  to  determine  what  century  the  book 
was  written  in,  we  proceed  to  mention  the  reasons  which  in- 
duce us  to  believe  that  the  poem  was  composed  some  time 
between  the  reign  of  David  and  that  of  Manasseh  : — 

1.  The  form  of  the  book  is  the  most  artistic  and  perfect  of 
all  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  whether  we  take 
into  consideration  the  plan  of  the  book,  or  the  strophes  and 
the  structure  of  the  single  verses  ;  or  lastly,  the  general  beauty 
of  the  diction.  The  song  of  Deborah,  and  that  of  Moses,  exhi- 
bit as  many  particular  beauties  as  the  book  of  Job  ;  but  while 
the  former  are  merely  short  songs,  the  latter,  from  its  very 
structure,  gives  us  an  impression  of  its  sublimity. 

2.  The  doctrine  which  receives  a  modification  and  develop- 
ment in  the  book,  Vas  one  generally  believed  by  the  ancient 
nations,  as  well  as  confirmed  by  and  incorporated  with  the 
Jewish  economy,  being  prominently  taught  in  the  first  books 
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of  the  Old  Testament.  When  the  book  of  Job  was  written,  this 
doctrine  of  external  retribution  was  called  in  question,  having 
been  narrowly  interpreted,  and  not  being  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
religious  consciousness  of  the  people  in  an  advanced  state  of 
society.  Doubt  and  unbelief  had  struck  their  roots  deeply  in 
the  minds  of  the  nation ;  for  unless  we  suppose  this  to  have 
been  the  case,  we  cannot  understand  the  design  of  the  book 
and  the  thought  contained  therein.  The  poem  could  not  have 
been  written  at  an  early  age,  when  the  ancient  doctrine  was  uni- 
versally believed,  not  being  contradicted  by  the  experience  of  a 
world  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries, 
says  Ewald,  the  confused  state  of  personal  and  national  cir- 
cumstances was  such  as  naturally  to  induce  the  poet  to  attempt 
a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  age,  the  riddle  of  life.  From 
Psa.  xxxix.  we  perceive  that  the  despondency  of  the  faithful 
was  great ;  and  from  Psa.  xii.  we  learn  that  their  cry  for  redemp- 
tion was  importunate.  These  conditions  being  given,  the  poet 
had  sufficient  inducement  to  compose  the  work.  In  the  back- 
ground glimmers  occasionally  a  picture  of  the  extraordinary 
confused,  unhappy  times  through  which  the  people  of  Israel 
had  to  pass  during  these  centuries.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
poet  seems  to  have  been  the  first  whose  mind  was  elevated 
above  the  confusion  of  his  age  to  more  exalted  views  of  suffer- 
ing, and  to  the  hope  of  redemption  from  all  external  evils. 
To  free  himself  from  the  shackles  of  superstition,  doubt,  and 
despair,  must  have  cost  him  a  severe  and  protracted  struggle, 
and  the  new  truths  that  were  revealed  to  him  appear  in  all 
the  freshness  of  an  original  discovery.  The  poet  was  a  man 
far  in  advance  of  his  age ;  for,  though  the  book  was  written 
for  the  immediate  use  of  contemporaries,  the  lesson  it  teaches, 
and  the  principles  it  inculcates,  must  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  lost  upon  them.  Yea,  many  a  long  century  elapsed 
ere  the  value  of  the  book  and  the  merits  of  the  author  were 
fully  appreciated  and  acknowledged.  Hence  it  is  not  difficult 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  nothing  of  the  personal  history  of 
the  poet  is  known. 

In  the  book  of  Job  do  we  find  the  first  development  in  doc- 
trine of  an  element  which  appears  prominent  in  the  death  of 
Christ — viz.,  the  sufferings  of  an  innocent  man.  The  world 
had  hitherto  entertained  the  opinion  that  only  the  guilty  did 
and  could  suffer.  Job's  history  served  to  prove  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  an  innocent  man  to  suffisr.  A  further  development 
of  this  thought  is  contained  in  the  53d  chapter  of  Isaiah,  where 
it  is  stated  that  the  servant  of  Jehovah  suffers  not  for  himself, 
but  for  others,  even  the  guilty,  and  that  the  vicarious  death 
of  an  absolutely  just  man  is  for  the  salvation  of  sinners.   Hence 
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it  is  probable  that  the  book  of  Job  was  written  before  the 
above-mentioned  chapter  in  Isaiah. 

4.  Ewald  was  the  first  to  give  to  the  much-contested  pas- 
sage, chap.  xix.  25-27,  its  right  interpretation,  according  to 
which  the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  taught  in  these  verses. 

The  "pMii  is  the  peculiar  name  for  the  natural  successor  of  a 
dead  relative,  whose  rights  it  is  his  duty  to  defend,  and  whose 
blood,  if  necessary,  to  avenge.  Comp.  Num.  xxxv.  22,  where 
the  term  is  used  as  in  this  passage,  without  the  usually  addi- 
tional word  Din.  Sometimes,  however,  ^^^  is  employed  in  a 
general  signification  of  God  as  the  Redeemer  of  His  people.* 
In  this  passage  the  word  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  "  avenger 
of  blood,''  referring  to  xvi.  18,  earth,  cover  not  my  Hood.  The 
word  >n  suits  this  interpretation — "If  I  myself  die,  I  still 
know  that  my  redeemer  and  my  avenger  liveth." 

")S)y  b'^ — "  over  the  grave."  The  word  -)S)y  denotes  here  the 
grave,  as  in  xvii.  16,  xx.  11,  xxi.  26.  Others  translate,  "on 
the  earth,"  referring  to  God's  appearance  on  the  earth,  xli.  25 ; 
which  interpretation  is  possible,  but  the  tenor  of  the  passage 
is  in  favour  of  the  other. 

26,  "  And  after  my  skin — this  here — is  destroyed,  and  with- 
out my  flesh  I  shall  see  God."  p  is  probably  to  be  taken  in 
a  negative  sense,  "without,"  grammatically  possible  is  the 
interpretation,  "  out  of  my  flesh."  But  as  the  idea  of  a  body 
completely  destroyed  is  conveyed  in  the  first  clause,  it  is  more 
natural  to  suppose  that  >1\£;;2Q  is  also  to  be  taken  in  a  similar 
sense.  Did  iti^l  mean  a  new  body,  restored  and  wonderfully 
preserved,  in  spite  of  "  the  skin  being  destroyed,"  we  would 
expect  that  a  clearer  intimation  of  this  would  be  given. 

Hieronymus'  translation  of  the  passage,  recommended  by 
Augustine,t  and  essentially  followed  by  Luther,  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  paraphrase,  and  no  literal  rendering  of  the  words 
of  the  original.  His  translation  is  as  follows :  25.  Scio  enhn, 
quod  redemptor  mens  vivit  et  in  novissimo  die  de  terra  surrec- 
iurus  sum  ;  26.  Et  rursum  circumdabor  pelle  mea  et  in  came 
mea  videbo  deum  meum  ;  27.  Quem  visurus  sum  ego  ipse  et 
oculi  mei  conspeciuri  sunt  et  non  alius  ;  reposita  eat  haec  spes 
mea  in  sinu  meo.  Luther's  rendering  of  the  passage  is  to  the 
following  eff'ect :  But  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,  and  he 
will  hereafter  raise  me  again  (auferwecken  resuscitate)  from 
the  earth  ;  26.  And  I  shall  after  that  he  surrounded  with  my 
shin,  and  shall  in  my  flesh  see  God,  <Ssc.  These  versions  are  based 
on  the  following  deviations  from  the  reading  of  tlie  tecctus  re- 
ceptus  :  D^N  -^^V^  (Luther,  ^JID^p'')  instead  of  D^p;  n^V'^^- 
(2.)  ^J^S)|53  (1.  Sing.  Perf.  Niph.  from  ^"pH  circumdare)  instead 
of  !}S)jpp.'   (3.)  n\{;n£l  instead  of  n^^^D  ;  see  Hirzel  p.  128. 

*  Isaiah  xlix.  7,  xliii.  1.  f  ^^  civit.  dei  22,  29. 
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What  were  the  reasons  which  induced  Jerome  to  alter  the 
reading  of  the  common  text,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining; 
but  as  the  fact  of  his  having  done  so  alone  concerns  us,  we  are 
not  disposed  to  ascribe  bad  motives  to  a  person  who  is  other- 
wise favourably  known  to  us. 

According  to  this  version  of  Hieronymus,  this  passage  was 
regarded  in  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Church  as  a  locus  clas- 
sicus  for  the  doctrines  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  (the  Goel  being 
called  God,  v.  26),  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  In  the  last  century  an  attempt  was 
made  by  H.  and  D.  Michaelis  and  others  to  prove  from  this 
passage  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  These  interpreters 
maintained  that  the  object  of  the  Redeemer's  appearance  on 
Job's  grave  was  to  raise  the  dead.  They  translated  v.  26 :  And 
after  this  my  skin  shall  be  destroyed,  shall  I  out  of  my  flesh  see 
Ood.  nii?  is  accordingly  the  earthly  body  laid  aside,  ^^^5  is 
the  renewed  heavenly  body,  and  iTbi^  Htn  denotes  seeing  God 

in  a  higher  life.  This  translation  is  a  great  improvement 
upon  that  of  Jerome  and  of  Luther,  and  has  in  essential  points 
been  approved  of  by  Ewald.  He,  however,  regards  v.  26  as  a 
presage  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  a  purely  spiritual 
continued  existence,  and  translates  H^^D  without  my  flesh, 
accordingly  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  and  of  seeing  God 
in  another  state  of  existence,  is  here  expressed  in  general 
terms,  as  presage  rather  than  assurance,  as  longing  rather  than 
fact.  This  is  also  the  view  taken  of  the  passage  by  Vai- 
hinger,  Schlottmann,  and  others.  Accordingly  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body  is  not  taught  in  the  verses, 
but  only  that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Hirzel  understands  the  expression  "  without  my  flesh''  in  a 
tropical  sense  of  the  reduced  state  of  Job's  body,  in  which  he 
nevertheless  would  see  God.  Schlottmann  remarks  (p.  337), 
What  would  be  so  remarkable  in  this  thought  that  Job  should 
wish  to  have  it  engraven  on  a  monument  and  published  to 
future  generations  ?  After  the  remarkable  manner  in  which 
these  words  are  introduced,  we  should  naturally  expect 
"  something  new  and  forcible,  not  an  earthly  but  a  heavenly 
hope,  the  intimation  of  an  outlet  which  was  foreign  to  the 
expectation  of  Job  and  his  friends  in  all  their  usual  thoughts." 
"  The  solemn  forcible  words  are  here  in  their  right  place, 
whereas  by  the  intimation  of  a  merely  earthly  hope  they  must 
appear  as  empty  bombast.  Ewald  is  therefore  right  in  cha- 
racterising this  view  of  the  passage  as  more  objectionable 
and  untenable  than  that  held  by  Hieronymus  and  the  ancient 
Church." 

According  to  all  human  expectation  Job  should  have  been 
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at  the  end  of  the  second  period  of  the  discussion,  completely- 
defeated  by  his  friends.  Having  failed  to  produce  in  their 
minds  a  conviction  of  his  innocency,  and  having  appealed  to 
God  in  vain,  he  was  surrounded  with  gloom,  with  darkness, 
and  despair,  and  unless  a  ray  of  light  from  the  world  of  spirits 
had  flashed  like  lightning  upon  his  soul,  he  would,  to  all 
human  appearance,  have  been  irrecoverably  lost.  In  the  light 
of  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  he  could  clearly  read  the  jus- 
tice of  God's  character  and  government.  The  benefit  derived 
from  that  precious  moment  was  not  lost  upon  him.  And  after 
having  passed  this  crisis  of  his  history,  he  appears  to  us  in  a 
new  character,  being  more  self-possessed  than  he  had  hitherto 
been  during  the  discussion. 

The  doctrine  of  immortality,  not  being  very  clearly  revealed 
in  the  book  of  Job,  has  only  a  subordinate  position  in  the 
argument  of  the  book,  and  in  the  solution  of  the  theoretical 
problem.  It  exercised  no  influence  on  the  minds  of  Job's 
opponents,  who  probably  regarded  his  ecstacy,  as  recorded  at 
the  end  of  chap,  xix.,  as  a  sort  of  madness.  The  true  solution 
of  the  problem,  says  8chlottmann,  by  which  also  the  doctrine 
of  immortality  receives  its  true  position  and  importance,  lies 
in  the  deeper  knowledge  of  the  divine  essence  and  conduct,  as 
represented  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  Elihu,  and  at  least 
aspired  to  by  Job  in  the  third  period  of  the  discussion.  "  In 
order  to  make  an  attempt  of  that  sort,  he  must  have  been  pre- 
viously conscious  of  his  intimate,  essentially  eternal  relation  to 
God,  which,  by  the  wreck  of  all  earthly  hope,  and  by  the  dis- 
pute being  brought  by  the  friends  to  a  point,  is  then  only  pos- 
sible, when,  together  with  the  terror  of  God  regarded  in  his 
majesty  and  power,  he  overcame  at  the  same  time  the  fear  of 
death."  We  thus  recognise  the  necessity  that,  even  in  the 
second  period  of  the  controversy,  the  doctrine  of  immortality 
should  be  revealed.  It  is  the  result  of  the  victory  of  the  one 
of  the  two  elements  which  were  in  conflict  in  Job's  mind  dur- 
ing the  first  period  of  the  dispute.  "While  the  terror  with 
which  the  thought  of  God's  eternal,  irresistible,  and  unchange- 
able power  inspired  him,  was  banished  before  the  image  of  his 
grace  and  righteousness,  even  at  the  same  time  there  bloomed 
thereby,  in  the  midst  of  despair,  that  imperishable  hope  in  his 
soul."  This  is  accordingly  one  of  the  most  important  points 
in  the  whole  conflict,  without  which,  according  to  Ewald,  no 
victory  could  be  achieved.  "  In  it  lies  the  possibility  of  the 
victory  over  the  friends,  it  is  not  the  victory  itself"  This  was 
first  obtained  when  Job  sat  in  dust  and  ashes,  repenting  of  his 
injustice  against  God  in  the  heat  of  the  discussion.  (Schlott- 
mann,  p.  51.) 

VII.  Let  us  now  give  a  brief  account  of  the  seventh  book  on 
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our  list,  a  parallel  between  the  book  of  Job  and  Dante's 
Divine  Comedy.  To  institute  a  comparison  between  two  per- 
sons or  works,  so  as  to  do  justice  to  both,  is  in  all  cases  diflfi- 
cult,  for  it  is  seldom  or  never  that  any  two  authors  or  pro- 
ductions resemble  each  other  so  closely  as  to  enable  the  writer 
to  dwell  on  the  peculiarities  of  each,  and  not  merely  to  con- 
fine his  observations  to  those  qualities  which  both  have  in 
common.  Extraordinary  productions,  as  well  as  extraordinary 
men,  however  different  in  character,  are  often  made  subjects 
of  comparison.  They  claim  attention  from  their  pre-eminence, 
and  being  associated  in  the  mind,  are  frequently  contrasted. 
Ordinary  objects,  on  the  contrary,  though  they  possess  many 
points  of  resemblance,  are  seldom  or  never  compared.  Authors 
have  often  been  guilty  of  doing  injustice  to  men  as  well  as 
works  of  genius,  by  comparing  those  who  have  few  or  no 
qualities  in  common.  Such  has  been  the  case  with  compari- 
sons instituted  between  Moses  and  Solon,  Christ  and  Socrates, 
Homer  and  Nibelungen,  Schiller  and  Goethe.  The  chief  ex- 
cellencies of  extraordinary  productions  consist  in  their  not  be- 
ing comparable.  Were  they  absolutely  so,  they  would  be  per- 
fectly unintelligible.  In  comparing  two  objects,  a  common 
standard  is  fixed,  by  which  the  relative  merits  of  both  are 
judged  of. 

Another  difficulty  arises  from  comparing  two  works,  one  of 
which  is  the  production  of  modern  times,  while  the  other  be- 
longs to  the  ancient  world  ;  for  the  former  is  oftentimes  a 
mere  imitation  of,  and  owes  its  origin  more  or  less  to  the 
influence  of  the  latter.  To  compare  an  inspired  book  with  the 
production  of  a  mere  human  genius,  presents  another  difficulty 
which  is  not  easily  overcome.  There  is  a  human  element  in 
the  Bible  in  the  same  manner  as  Jesus  Christ  was  possessed 
of  human  nature.  In  order  to  make  his  will  intelligible  to 
mortals,  God  had  to  employ  human  language.  The  human  in 
Scripture  has  no  separate  existence  from  the  divine.  How 
far  may  an  inspired  production  be  compared  with  a  work 
of  human  genius,  is  a  question  not  easy  to-  answer. 

Baur,  in  the  above-mentioned  article,  calls  attention  to  the 
following  points,  which,  in  his  estimation,  both  poems  have  in 
common.  The  Book  of  Job  ?s  the  greatest  poem  of  a  specifically 
religious  character  from  the  time  before  Christ ;  the  Divine 
Comedy  is  the  greatest  poem  of  that h'nd  produced  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era.  This  proposition  being  consi- 
dered by  the  author  as  somewhat  too  indefinite,  he  proceeds  to 
call  the  reader's  notice  to  the  following  particulars : — Both 
poems  treat  of  a  religious-moral  problem,  which  in  general  may 
be  said  to  determine  the  question,  how  a  man  may  come  out  of 
error  and  sin,  and  reach  eternal  truth  and  blessedness.     Both 
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are  based  on  a  simple  religions  popular  view,  and  lay  aside 
doubt  and  confusion  arising  from  an  imperfect  comprehension 
of  that  view.  Hence  both  poets  shew  a  moit  lively  subjective 
interest  in  the  question  discussed,  and  treat  it  in  its  connection 
with  the  whole  world,  possessing  as  they  did  a  most  extensive 
knotuledge  of  nature  and  mankind. 

VIII.  We  come  now  to  Krahmer's  article.  Its  peculiarities 
may  be  stated  in  the  following  words : — 

1 .  He  claims  to  himself  the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  call 
attention  to  the  artistic  or  aesthetic  form  of  the  poem,  and  of 
proving  from  this  point  of  view  the  genuineness  of  Elihu's 
speeches.  To  trace  the  connection  of  thought  in  the  book  of 
Job  is  necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  relation  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  poem  to  the  whole.  This  relation  is 
such  as  to  prove  that  no  part  is  either  superfluous  or  wanting. 
The  artistic  form  of  the  poem  is  such,  that  the  truths  revealed, 
and  the  doctrines  refuted,  serve  to  give  greater  force  and  pro- 
minency to  the  chief  thought  of  the  book.  Krahmer's  remarks 
on  the  ideal,  which  he  represents  as  hovering  before  the  poet's 
mind  while  composing  his  book,  are  of  little  value,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  his  observations  on  poetry,  music,  and 
painting.  Had  Krahmer  expressed  himself  simply,  his  observa- 
tions might  have  been  of  value ;  but  in  the  form  in  which  they 
appear  they  tend  to  involve  the  subject  in  a  greater  obscurity 
than  it  was  before.  The  thoughts  which  he  endeavours  to  ex- 
press are  simple,  though  his  mode  of  communicating  them  is 
anything  but  clear. 

2.  According  to  Krahmer,  the  chief  thought  of  the  book  is 
the  duty  of  a  living  faith  in  God,  as  a  just,  good,  and  ever-lov- 
ing Being,  even  in  the  most  perplexing  circumstances  of  human 
life.  The  poem  also  teaches  that  there  are  sufferings  which 
are  not  divine  punishments  for  sins.  The  author  of  the  poem, 
in  Krahmer's  opinion,  combats  and  corrects  the  Mosaic  doc- 
trine of  retribution,  for  (1.)  according  to  its  principles,  God  was 
acting  unjustly  towards  Job  (xiii.  23,  xiv.  22),  as  there  is  no 
immortality  of  the  soul  and  no  rewards  or  punishments  after 
death.  If  Job's  sufferings  were  penal,  they  were  unjust,  not 
being  in  due  proportion  to  the  sins  committed. 

(2.)  The  doctrine  of  retribution  was  dangerous  to  the  state, 
as  it  dissolves  all  civil  relations,  introducing  disobedience, 
unkindness,  and  desire  to  revenge,  (xix.  13-22).  But  this 
doctrine  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  Jewish  civil  law,  and  on  its 
basis  the  Jewish  government  was  conducted  during  the  many 
centuries  of  its  existence, 

(3.)  It  is  unworthy  of  God,  and  contrary  to  His  holiness. 

3.  Krahmer  is  of  opinion  that  Job's  friends  are  represen- 
tatives of  different  classes  in  society.     Eliphas,  being  from 
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Theman,  the  Athens  of  the  Semitic  race,  represents  the  class 
of  philosophers  and  wise  men  of  that  age  ;  Bildad  is  the 
representative  of  the  influential,  rich  people  of  that  genera- 
tion; and  Zophar  represents  the  priestly  caste  of  his  time. 
We  need  scarcely  remark,  that  this  is  a  mere  conjecture  on 
the  part  of  Krahmer,  for  there  is  nothing,  either  in  the  lan- 
guage or  the  sentiments  of  the  friends,  to  justify  us  in  drawing 
the  above  distinction  between  them.  It  is,  at  the  same  time, 
true  that  they  represent  the  common  opinion  of  their  age ;  still, 
it  does  not  follow  from  that  fact  that  each  of  them  belonged 
to  a  separate  class  of  the  community.  There  is  no  intimation 
in  the  book  that  Zophar  belonged  to  the  priestly  caste  of  his 
time,  and  Bildad  to  the  mercantile  class;  nor  is  there  any 
reason  why  we  should  not  reverse  the  order.  The  distinction 
which  Ewald  draws  between  the  three  friends  seems  to  us 
more  natural,  referring,  as  it  does,  to  their  respective  ages  and 
characters.  Eliphas  is  the  eldest  and  most  experienced,  to 
whom  the  others  give  the  preference,  as  being  their  leader  and 
model;  and  he  contends  more  decidedly,  and  in  a  tone  of 
greater  dignity  and  importance.  Bildad,  the  second,  has  less 
readiness  and  fulness,  although  he  possesses  a  keen  judgment 
and  a  well-meaning  caution.  Zophar,  the  third,  is  the  youngest 
and  the  most  blustering:  at  first  he  is  the  most  violent,  but 
gets  the  sooner  tired.  Job,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  man  of  middle  age,  older  than  Zophar,  and  much 
younger  than  Eliphas,  and  somewhat  of  the  same  age  with 
Bildad.  The  views  of  the  three  friends  are  evidently  the 
same. 

4.  Krahmer  represents  Satan  roaming  about  the  earth,  as 
having  first  entered  Job's  wife,  and  afterwards  the  friends,  for 
the  first  advised  Job  to  curse  God,  and  the  second  entertained 
the  same  opinion  with  Satan  concerning  Job's  character,  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  Satan  was  suspicious  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  Job  in  his  prosperous  condition,  whereas  the  friends 
first  began  to  call  his  character  in  question,  when  they  heard 
of  his  misfortunes,  and  saw  his^body  covered  with  boils,  which 
they  regarded  as  marks  of  divine  judgment.  The  first  based 
his  conviction  on  the  universal  corruption  of  man,  but  the 
second  founded  their  doctrine  on  the  general  conduct  of  God. 
Job's  cup  of  misery  was  not  full,  though  his  health  was  ruined 
and  his  goods  and  children  taken  away  ;  the  language  of  his 
wife  and  the  suspicions  of  his  friends  added  considerably  to 
his  sufferings.  The  conduct  of  Job  under  his  trials,  as  re- 
corded in  the  first  and  second  chapter  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  bitter  and  impious  language  employed  in  the 
third.  His  corporeal  torments  being  already  as  severe  as  he 
could  bear,  the  additional  pain  of  his  friends'  suspicion  entered 
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like  iron  into  his  soul.  In  the  third  chapter  Job  appears  to  us 
in  a  new  character.  His  cursing  his  birth-day  was  the  first  of 
a  series  of  errors  which  he  afterwards  deeply  lamented,  and  for 
which  he  was  severely  reproved  by  God.  In  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  controversy  we  are  often  placed  in  an  anxious  position, 
not  feeling  confident  that  he  would  withstand  the  temptation 
and  refrain  from  cursing  God  before  his  face.  While  his 
friends  continued  silent  in  his  presence,  perceiving  that  his 
sufferings  were  great,  he  divined  their  thoughts  and  broke 
forth  in  maledictions  against  his  birth-day.  The  riddle  of  life 
caused  Job  to  curse  his  own  life  Not  knowing  for  what  pur- 
pose he  was  born,  he  wished  that  he  had  not  seen  the  light  of 
this  world.  Months  of  misery  and  suffering  passed  over  him 
in  the  interval,  between  the  scenes  recorded  in  the  first  and 
second  chapters  and  that  mentioned  in  the  third.  His  friends' 
suspicion  of  his  guilt  must  then  be  regarded  as  Job's  third 
temptation,  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  these  suspi- 
cions to  have  been  excited  at  the  special  instigation  of  Satan. 

5.  Krahmer  denies  that  the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  con- 
tained in  the  passage  chap,  xix.,  25-27,  and  refers  the  ^^■^  not 
to  God  but  to  Elihu.  Aben  Ezra  understood  by  the  fDUt^  a 
man  who  would  at  some  future  time  stand  up  to  defend  Job's 
innocency.  Both  views  have  points  of  resemblance,  are 
equally  wrong,  a,nd  are  here  only  mentioned  as  instances  of 
curious  interpretations. 

IX.  We  now  come  to  notice  the  last  work  on  the  list,  the 
work  of  Conant.  There  are  several  reasons  which  should  induce 
us  to  give  this  book  a  welcome  reception.  (1.)  Because,  with 
the  exception  of  translations  from  German  commentaries,  a 
scientific  work  on  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament  appears 
but  seldom  in  the  English  language.  The  study  of  the  New 
Testament  has  been  zealously,  assiduously,  and  successfully 
cultivated  in  England  during  the  last  few  years.  The  works 
lately  published  in  this  department  are  based  on  the  investi- 
gations of  the  Germans,  but  the  thoughts  are  reproduced  in 
an  English  spirit,  and  the  works  are  admirably  adapted  to  the 
present  condition  and  taste  of  the  English  literary  public. 
Under  present  circumstances  the  English  works  cannot  but 
differ  from  the  German  in  essential  points,  for  not  only  the 
tastes  of  the  two  nations  vary,  but  also  their  early  training 
and  the  character  of  their  minds.  The  English  care  more  for 
results,  the  Germans  more  for  investigations.  The  inquiry 
after  truth  is  more  valuable  to  the  latter  than  even  truth  itself. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  low  standard  of  Hebrew 
philology  in  this  country,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  so 
few  important  works  on  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  produced  in  the  English  language.     As  far  as  the  know- 
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ledge  of  the  Hebrew  is  concerned,  we  find  Conant  is  a  man 
capable  of  executing  the  task  which  he  imposed  upon  himself, 
for  in  the  capacity  of  a  grammarian  he  has  been  well  and  favour- 
ably known  for  some  time. 

2.  Another  circumstance  which  should  dispose  us  favour- 
ably towards  the  work  is,  that  its  results  are  based  on  German 
investigations.  At  present  this  is  so  far  from  being  considered 
derogatory  to  the  character  of  a  work,  that  it  constitutes  one 
of  its  chief  excellencies.  In  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament 
we  are  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the  Germans,  and  if 
more  of  their  excellent  works  in  this  department  were  repro- 
duced in  an  attractive  form,  a  valuable  contribution  would  be 
made  to  our  theological  literature.  Conant's  work  is  adapted 
to  give  the  English  reader,  not  versed  in  German,  an  idea  of 
the  views  which  have  been  held  concerning  the  book  of  Job, 
as  well  as  the  several  interpretations  which  have  been  given 
to  its  several  passages.  It  would  have  been  more  practicable, 
had  the  author  translated  into  English  the  extracts  from  Ger- 
man writers  with  which  his  book  is  interspersed,  for,  in  the 
form  they  appear  in,  they  will  not  be  understood  by  many 
who  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  subject.  When  we  take  into 
consideration  Conant's  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  book  of  Job,  and  the  ample  proofs  furnished  by 
the  work  of  his  having  mastered  the  topics  of  which  he  treats, 
we  are  the  more  surprised  that  he  should,  in  the  notes,  shew 
himself  to  be  so  dependent  upon  his  materials.  The  revised 
version,  being  based  upon  the  most  approved  results  of  modern 
criticisms  on  the  book  of  Job,  is  a  great  improvement  upon 
our  common  English  version. 

Chap.  xix.  17.  ^^102  ''^2,  Conant,  as  iii.  10,  translates  "sons  of 
my  womb,"  i.e.,  of  the  womb  that  bore  me,  brothers.  This  ren- 
dering is  resorted  to,  in  order  to  avoid  the  apparent  contradic- 
tion between  this  verse  and  the  prologue  of  the  poem,  where 
it  is  stated  that  all  Job's  sons  were  killed.  That  the  chil- 
dren of  Job  were  no  more  is  also  presupposed,  xxix,  5. 
^^101^^3  would  in  this  sense  be  the  same  as  ^Di^"'J2;  i.e.,  Tli^. 
But  as  the  wife  is  mentioned  in  the  first  clause,  it  is  more 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  children  referred  to  in  the  second 
clause  belong  to  her.  The  phrase  must  accordingly  be  taken 
in  a  general  signification  for  grandsons,  as  the  words  )2 
and  ''^2  are  often  used — Gen.  xxxix.  5,  xxxi.  28.  Others,  fol- 
lowing the  LXX. — '7r^o<fsxccXovfiriv  ds  TioXaKsvuv  viovg '^rocXXccx.idMV  f/,ov, 
understand  by  the  ^Jt32  ^22  the  children  of  the  concubine,  and 
mean  that  this  supposition  is  the  more  natural,  as  Job  lived 
in  the  patriarchal  time. 

In  quoting  from  the  book  of  Job,  we  have  frequently  in  this 
article  used  Conant's  version  in  preference  to  the  common 
English  translation. 
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In  drawing  this  article  to  a  close,  we  shall  add  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  relation  of  Job  to  his  three  friends.  Job  was  a 
prince  of  the  patriarchal  time ;  he  stood  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  neighbouring  nobles  as  Abraham  to  the  princes  of  his 
age.  Than  the  respect  paid  to  Job  before  he  was  afflicted  by  the 
terrible  disease,  nothing  could  be  greater,  according  to  his  own 
testimony,  chap.  xxix.  8-25.  He  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
town.  In  his  misfortunes  he  was  visited,  not  by  the  nobles 
of  his  own  neighbourhood,  but  by  three  friends  who  came  to 
see  him  from  a  distance.  According  to  all  analogies  of  anti- 
quity, these  were  united  by  the  double  ties  of  relationship  and 
religion.  Moreover,  in  Genesis  the  patriarchs  are  represented 
as  forbidding  their  sons  to  intermarry  into  the  faniilies  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  and  as  seeking  wives  for  them  among 
their  relatives  at  a  distance. 

But  besides  the  patriarchs  and  the  ruling  tribe  of  the  land, 
there  is  another  distinct  race  introduced  to  our  notice  in  the 
course  of  the  poem,  namely,  the  Aborigines,  or  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  land.  Ewald  has  called  special  attention  to  this 
point.  From  the  glowing  description  given  of  these,  some  inter- 
preters have  inferred  that  the  poet  must  have  seen  them.  These 
are  his  words : — "  Lo,  as  wild  asses  in  the  wilderness  they  go 
forth  to  their  toil,  searching  for  the  prey :  the  desert  is  to  him 
bread  for  the  children  Naked  they  pass  the  night,  without 
clothing,  and  with  no  shelter  in  the  cold.  They  are  wet  with 
the  mountain  storm,  they  cling  to  the  rock  for  want  of  refuge, 
who  pluck  the  salt  plant  by  the  bushes,  and  broom-roots  are 
their  food.  From  the  midst  they  are  driven  forth,  they  cry  out 
against  them  as  against  the  thief,  to  dwell  in  gloomy  gorges, 
in  holes  of  the  earth  and  rocks.  They  bray  among  the  bushes, 
stretch  themselves  beneath  the  brambles.  Sons  of  the  foolish, 
yea,  sons  of  infamy,  they  are  beaten  out  of  the  land."  See 
chap  xxiv.  and  xxx.,  and  Schlottmann's  Commentary,  p.  14. 


CRITICAL  NOTICES. 


The  Administration  of  the  Mediatorial  Dispensation.  By  James 
Meikle,  D.D.,  Beith.  Edinburgh  :  Oliphant  &  Son.  1859. 
Post  8vo.     Pp.  320. 

The  fundamental  place  of  Biblical  criticism  and  exegesis  in  theo- 
logical study  has,  happily,  obtained  general  recognition  and,  of  late 
years,  special  impulse  among  British  divines.  But,  like  most  good 
things,  it  has  been  abused  and  overdriven  by  onesided  friends,  who 
have  not  scrupled  to  neglect  and  contemn  systematic  theology,  as  if 
the  two  departments  were  not    co-relative  and   auxiliary  to   each 
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other.  A  natural  reaction  against  this  exclusiveness  has  somewhat 
revived  the  demand  for  systematic  literature,  which  must  always  be 
a  necessity  to  the  human  mind  so  long  as  it  retains  generalising 
powers  and  constructive  tendencies.  The  fact  that  too  many  partial 
and  crude  systems  have  been  constructed  is  no  argument  against  sound 
divinity,  and  we  know  few  more  important  contributions  to  the  store 
of  Christian  reading  than  the  really  able  systematic  treatise.  The 
volume  before  ns  is  the  third  and  last  of  a  systematic  series,  the  pre- 
cursors of  which,  ''  The  Edenic  Dispensation,"  and  "  The  Nature  of 
the  Mediatorial  Dispensation,"  have  been  received  with  much  favour  by 
the  critics,  and  have  won  their  author  high  and  well-deserved  rank 
among  the  theological  writers  of  the  day.  In  noticing  the  present 
work,  it  may  not  be  too  late  to  say  that  we  have  read  the  entire  series, 
and  that  with  no  ordinary  pleasure,  containing  as  it  does,  a  valuable 
exhibition  and  defence  of  evangelical  truth,  marked  by  Scriptural  in- 
dependence of  thought  and  considerable  freshness  of  tone,  which  will 
bear  favourable  comparison  for  solid  merit  with  more  ambitious 
productions.  A  certain  class  of  readers  will  indeed  complain  of  those 
compact  treatises.  The  author  fails  to  pay  any  apparent  homage  to 
existing  modes  and  tastes  of  literature.  He  has  no  personal  anta- 
gonists to  combat.  He  makes  no  piquant  allusions  to  any  of  the 
chiefs  of  modern  heterodoxy.  He  takes  no  notice  of  that  spirit  of 
doubt  which  is  supposed  to  be  so  earnest  in  our  generation.  One 
could  not  guess  that  he  had  heard  of  the  *'  advanced  thinkers  of  the 
age."  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  him  that  eternal  truth  should 
need  more  than  statement  and  evidence  to  secure  respect  and  recep- 
tion, even  from  the  nineteenth  century.  His  style,  although  correct, 
straightforward,  and  expressive,  is  unornamented  and  colourless, 
sometimes  inartificial  to  a  fault.  In  fact,  he  writes  less  for  the  times 
than  for  all  or  any  time.  And  we  cannot  regret  that  such  writers 
should  step  down  at  intervals  into  the  arena  of  modern  debate,  and 
recall  the  somewhat  modish  disputants  to  the  grand  old  elements  of 
systematic  thought.  Neither  will  any  Biblical  student  regret  that 
works  possessing  so  much  intellectual  fibre  and  Scriptural  substance 
should  have  been  added  to  the  stock.  The  sound  exegesis,  theologi- 
cal precision,  acute  analysis,  cogent  reasoning,  logical  method,  and 
dispassionate  temper  for  which  Dr  Meikle  is  distinguished,  and  that 
subdued  glow  of  spiritual  earnestness  which  "accompanies  settled 
conviction  and  high  practical  aim,  all  appear  in  this  latest  volume. 

The  author  restricts  himself  to  the  consideration  of  the  post-resur- 
rection period  of  the  Administration,  and  what  will  be  reckoned  by 
many  a  blank,  leaves  out  all  questions  in  reference  to  Christ's  special 
government  as  the  only  King  and  Head  of  the  Church,  and  "  to  the 
nature  of  that  general  government  which,  as  King  of  kings,  and 
*  Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church,'  He  exercises  over  nations  and  all 
created  beings  for  her  interests  ;"  confining  Himself  "  chiefly  to  that 
administration  in  its  more  spiritual  aspects — as  consisting  in  the 
application  of  redemption — or  in  those  means  by  which  the  Divine 
Being  manifests  His  glory,  first,  in  the  moral  government  of  fallen 
man  ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  salvation  of  all  who  believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

In  examining  the  subject  as  thus  limited,  Dr  Meikle  treats  of  the 
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Person  to  whom  the  work  is  committed ;  the  ends  to  which  it  is 
Bubservient ;  the  means  by  which  these  ends  are  accomplished  ;  and 
the  consummation  of  the  work  in  the  judgment  of  the  last  day.  The 
chapters  on  the  ends  and  the  means  are  especially  able.  It  would 
require  a  review  rather  than  a  notice  to  follow,  with  the  comment  we 
should  like  at  times  to  append,  the  author,  as  he  traverses  his  wide 
field  and  delivers  himself  with  enviable  mastery  on  the  most  delicate 
controversies  that  divide  the  orthodox,  as  well  as  on  the  standing 
articles  of  the  evangelical  creed.  Dr  Meikle  signalises  the  general 
ends  of  the  Mediatorial  dispensation,  taking  care  to  remind  us  that 
thoy  are  subservient  to  the  special,  and  all  conducive  to  that  highest 
and  final  end,  the  Divine  glory  :  thus  placing  a  broad  distinction 
between  himself  and  those  vague  theologians  who  see  nothing  in  the 
scheme  of  grace  but  an  actual  philanthropy  and  a  contingent  salva- 
tion. He  will  not  expect,  however,  that  all  his  modes  of  statement 
will  be  subscribed  when  he  treats  of  the  relation  in  which  Jesus  stood 
to  the  race,  as  distinguished  from  his  federal  relation  to  the  Church, 
or  endeavours  to  mark  the  line  of  separation  between  human  and 
Divine  agency,  and  between  the  external  and  efficacious  call.  Scrip- 
ture does  not  aid  us  in  carrying  rationale  to  the  exactness  which  the 
philosophic  mind  would  desire,  and  while  Dr  Meikle  discusses  with 
great  acumen  the  laws  of  thought,  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  Spirit,  it  is  no  disparagement  to  say  that,  although  he  has  fully 
established  the  fact,  like  all  writers,  he  has  failed  to  explain  the  spe- 
cialty of  the  Spirit's  special  influence.  The  distinction  between  ob- 
jective and  subjective  presentation  of  motives,  elucidates  little.  We 
still  want  to  know — supposing  it  valid — where  objective  ends  and 
subjective  begins.  The  several  chapters  on  efficacious  grace  are  very 
powerful.  We  do  not,  however,  attach  so  much  importance  to  a 
scheme  of  mental  analysis  as  the  author  appears  to  do.  Unless 
omniscience  and  omnipotence  are  denied  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  must 
ever  be  impossible  to  doubt  that  He  can  efficaciously  influence  the 
created  soul  in  perfect  consistency  with  all  the  laws  of  its  being  ;  and 
if  Scripture  warrants  the  inference  that  He  does,  then,  whatever 
these  laws  may  be,  the  argument  is  closed. 

We  admire  the  clearness  with  which  Dr  Meikle  treats  of  the  per- 
sonal agency  of  sinners  in  relation  to  the  means  of  grace.  The 
sinner's  voluntary  co-operation  is  required  and  secured  by  the  effica- 
cious call  of  the  Spirit.  If  we  desiderate  aught,  it  is  perhaps  a  more 
prominent  exhibition  of  the  fact  that  Grod  is  found  of  them  thai 
sought  Him  not.  That  there  is  a  basis  of  knowledge  in  all  who  are 
subsequently,  however  suddenly,  converted,  is  true,  but  it  would  be 
erroneous  to  describe  all  as  deliberately  attending  to  the  means  of 
grace.  Saul  was  actually  trampling  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  when 
arrested  and  subdued  by  his  beatific  presence. 

But  we  must  conclude  this  notice  by  cordially  recommending  Dr 
Meikle  as  an  author,  not  only  to  "  young  Students  of  the  Bible,"  to 
whom  he  inscribes  the  present  volume,  but  to  all  who  relish  and 
require  theological  aids.  The  most  matured  will  benefit  by  his  sug- 
gestive writings,  the  tone  of  which  could  not  be  healthier.  His  free 
range  of  Protestant  thought  and  constant  appeal  to  the  law  and  to 
the  testimony  are   particularly  refreshing.     In  the  page^  of  some, 
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proof  texts  resemble  so  many  dry  booes  and  desiccated  specimens ; 
but  in  those  of  Dr  Meikle  they  throb  with  native  life,  and  stand  in 
such  gracious  connections  as  call  up  the  scheme  of  truth  and  forcibly 
illustrate  the  unity  of  the  Scriptures — a  mark  of  the  handling  both 
of  the  experienced  Christian  and  the  thorough  divine. 


Inquiry  into  the  Original  Language  of  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  with 
Relative  Discussions  on  the  Language  of  Palestine  in  the  Time  of 
Christ,  and  on  the  Origin  of  the  Gospels.  London  :  Samuel  Bagster 
fcSons.     1859.     160  pp.  8vo. 

This  is  in  all  respects  a  very  creditable  book.  It  is  an  able  and 
learned,  a  judicious  and  scholarlike,  discussion  of  the  important 
questions  indicated  in  the  title.  The  author's  object  is  to  prove  that 
Matthew's  Gospel  was  written  in  Greek  and  not  in  Hebrew,  and 
that  Greek  was  generally  understood  and  frequently  spoken  in  Pa- 
lestine in  our  Saviour's  days.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  has 
established  these  positions  satisfactorily,  and  we  very  cordially  com- 
mend the  "  Inquiry"  as  not  only  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  im- 
portant questions  considered,  but  as  a  most  creditable  specimen  of 
the  way  in  which  such  questions  ought  to  be  treated.  Mr  Eoberts 
has  evidently  talents  and  acquii-ements  which,  if  duly  cultivated  and 
applied,  will  raise  him  to  merited  eminence  in  the  department  of 
exegetical  theology. 


Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  James  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.R.S.E.,  M.  W.S.,  of 
Woodville.  By  James  Hamilton,  D.D.,  F.L.S.  London  :  James 
Nisbet  &  Co.     1859.     400  pp. 

Mr  Wilson  was  a  singularly  interesting  and  delightful  man,  and 
Dr  Hamilton,  as  might  be  expected,  has  made  a  singularly  interest- 
ing and  delightful  book  of  the  memoirs  of  his  life.  Mr  Wilson 
acquired  eminence  chiefly  as  a  naturalist,  but  he  had  a  spark  of  real 
genius  about  him,  which  appeared  chiefly  in  the  form  of  a  quiet, 
quaint,  genial  humour,  resembling  a  good  deal  that  of  Charles  Lamb. 
Dr  Hamilton  has  given  an  interesting  selection  -of  the  many  admi- 
rable specimens  of  fun,  humour,  and  hearty  geniality  which  are  scat- 
tered through  his  various  contributions  to  natural  history.  Mr 
Wilson,  whilst  he  lived  amongst  us,  was  a  delightful  companion,  and 
Dr  Hamilton's  Memoir  of  him  preserves  and  embalms  a  great  deal 
that  is  fitted  both  to  delight  and  to  edify. 


Notes  of  a  Clerical  Furlough,  spent  chiefly  in  the  Holy  Land.  By 
Egbert  Buchanan,  D.D.,  author  of  "  The  Ten  Years'  Conflict." 
London  :  Blackie  &  Son ;  and  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  440  pp. 
1859. 

No  one  who  has  perused  Dr  Buchanan's  "  Notes"    can    entertain 
any  doubt  that  they  are  well  worthy  of  publication,    and  that,  amid 
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the  great  multitude  of  books  which  have  recently  come  out  upon 
Palestine,  this  occupies  a  peculiar  and  most  honourable  place.  The 
■work  is  characterised  throughout  by  high  ability,  by  sound  judg- 
ment, by  excellent  taste,  by  correct  feeling,  and  by  a  vigorous  and 
classical  style.  All  these  qualities,  of  course,  every  one  was  prepared 
to  expect  in  any  work  bearing  Dr  Buchanan's  name.  But,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  these  qualities — which,  valuable  as  they  are,  would 
scarcely  have  entitled  a  man  to  try  to  write  a  book  of  travels,  or 
enabled  him  to  succeed  if  he  had  attempted  it — Dr  Buchanan's  Notes 
exhibit  remarkable  powers  both  of  observation  and  of  description. 
We  meet  everywhere  with  the  plainest  indications  of  exact  and 
comprehensive  observation,  and  of  graphic  and  effective  description. 
And  the  result  of  all  this  is  a  book  singularly  interesting  and  in- 
structive, and  peculiarly  fitted,  if  we  may  judge  from  our  own 
feelings,  to  bring  distinctly  and  vividly  before  the  mind  of  the  reader 
the  wonderful  scenes  it  describes. 


The  Life  ofJahez  Bunting,  D.D.,  with  Notices  of  Contemporary  Per- 
sons and  Events.  By  his  Son,  Thomas  Perceval  Bunting.  Vol. 
I.     440  pp.     Longmans  &c.,  London.     1859. 

We  have  not  yet  had  leisure  to  examine  this  volume  carefully. 
But  having  a  profound  admiration  and  esteem  for  the  large-minded 
and  large-hearted  man,  the  earlier  portion  of  whose  life  it  records,  and 
being  fully  satisfied  of  the  competency  of  the  biographer  for  the  im- 
portant task  he  has  undertaken,  we  are  anxious  to  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  commending  the  book  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 
This  volume  brings  down  the  life  of  Dr  Bunting  only  to  the  year 
1811,  when  he  was  little  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had 
scarcely  begun  to  exert  any  general  influence.  He  became  ulti- 
mately one  of  the  most  respected  and  influential  men  of  the  age — 
not  only  in  his  own  body,  of  which  he  was  long  regarded  as  the 
leader,  but  in  the  catholic  Church  of  Christ. 

We  look  forward  with  much  interest  to  the  publication  of  the 
second  volume,  which  will  record  the  more  important  period  of  Dr 
Bunting's  life  and  labours,  and  in  which  "  persons  and  events"  that 
were  merely  conuexional,  will  probably  have  less  prominence  assigned 
to  them  than  they  have  in  the  volume  before  us. 


Incidents  in  the  Life  of  an  Italian  Priest,  Soldier,  and  Refugee.      By 
Luigi  Bianchi.     London  :  J.  Nisbet  &  Co.     1859.     320  pp. 

This  ia  an  autobiography  of  one  who  was  educated  and  trained  as 
a  priest  at  Rome,  who,  having  renounced  Popery,  fought  bravely  as 
a  soldier  during  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  French  in  1848,  and  who 
is  now  an  exile  resident  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  maintains  an  excel- 
lent character,  and  is  occupied  in  teaching  the  Italian  language,  and 
in  preaching  the  gospel  to  a  congregation  of  Italian  exiles.  The 
narrative  bears  every  internal  mark  of  authenticity,  and  gives  a  very 
favourable  impression  of  the  talents  and  character  of  the  author,  of 
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his  moderation  and  good  sense,  of  his  sincerity  and  candour.  There 
is  no  accumulation  of  horrors  and  atrocities,  no  appearance  of  inven- 
tion or  exaggeration  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  impression. 
And  yet  the  narrative  as  a  whole,  combining  topics  of  a  personal  and 
of  a  public  kind,  is  well  fitted  to  please  and  to  interest.  We  are 
confident  that  all  who  peruse  the  book  will  think  kindly  and  re- 
spectfully of  its  author,  and  will  be  ready,  for  his  sake,  to  aid  in  pro- 
moting its  circulation. 


TJie  Lord's   Supper   Explained.     By  the  Rev.  Wm.  GtRANT,    Ayr. 
Glasgow  :  J.  Maclehose,  St  Vincent  Street.     1859.     58  Pp. 

This  little  work  is  of  a  decidedly  higher  cast  than  the  generality  of 
the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  characterised  by  a  fulness  and  a 
freshness,  which  prove  its  author  to  be  a  very  superior  and  accom- 
plished religious  instructor,  and  which  peculiarly  fit  it  to  be  useful  to 
intending  communicants. 


The  Reformers  of  England  and  Germany  in  the  Sixteenth  Century  : 
their  Intercourse  and  Correspondence.  A  Historical  Sketch  and 
Original  Documents.  By  H.Heppe,  D.D.,  of  Marburg.  Translated, 
with  additions,  by  the  Kevs.  Hermann  Schmettau,  and  B.  Harris 
COWPER.     London  :  Hatchard  &  Co.     1859.     200  Pp. 

This  is  a  curious  and  interesting  collection  of  materials  illustrating 
the  friendly  Christian  intercourse  which  was  aimed  at,  and  to  some 
extent  realised,  between  the  Reformers  of  England  and  Germany.  It 
is  published  now  professedly  to  aid  in  promoting  the  same  irenical 
object  in  our  own  day,  and  as  well  fitted  to  efiect  that  object  we  cor- 
dially commend  it. 


The  Evangelists  and  the  Mishna  ;  or  Illustrations  of  the  Four  Gospels, 
drawn  from  Jewish  Traditions.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Robinson. 
London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.     1859. 

This  work  supplies  many  happy  illustrations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, at  least  as  far  as  the  four  Gospels,  from  the  Mishna,  Though 
the  labours  of  Lightfoot,  Schoettgen,  and  Bertholdt  seem  at  first 
sight  to  have  exhausted  all  the  elucidation  to  be  derived  from  this 
source,  the  author  correctly  thinks  that  his  attempts  will  neither  be 
fruitless  nor  uninteresting.  Had  he  done  nothing  more  than  give 
in  a  readable  form  the  results  of  previous  investigations,  his  work 
would  have  had  its  interest  and  value  to  the  Biblical  inquirer.  But 
he  has  done  more  than  this,  and  has,  moreover,  enlivened  the  work 
by  much  varied  information  from  more  modern  sources.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  the  work  will  find  such  a  reception  with  the 
public  as  shall  encourage  him  to  follow  it  up  with  another  volume. 
It  must  be  added,  however,  that  all  his  elucidations  of  the  authors 
are  not  equally  successful,  that  some  of  them  are  vague,  and  others 
away  from  the  mark,  if  not  far-fetched  and  fanciful.  But  though 
they  do  not  all  constrain  the  reader's  assent  in  an  equal  degree,  they 
are  not  unworthy  of  a  perusal :    Valeant  quantum. 
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Christ  and  his  Church  in  the  Book  of  Psalms.  Bj  Rev.  Andrew  A. 
BoNAR,  author  of  the  "  Memoir  of  Bev.  R.  M.  M'Cheyne,"  &;c. 
London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.     1859. 

These  notes,  from  their  brevity  and  freshness,  resemble  those 
"first  flowings  of  Scripture,"  which  Bacon  recommended  as  so  neces- 
sary in  his  day — not  the  oft-repeated  remarks  of  previous  commen- 
tators, but  a  fresh  personal  inspection  of  the  Book  of  Psalms. 
Though  the  author  rather  indicates  than  displays  his  learning,  there 
is  much  learning  behind  the  earnest,  simple,  and  perspicuous 
spiritual  comments  which  he  gives  out  as  he  passes  along.  To  this 
is  united  a  fine  exegetical  tact,  generally  happy,  but  sometimes  more 
luxuriant  than  severe. 

There  are  points  to  which  the  author  gives  prominence,  on  which, 
as  opinions  vary,  a  different  judgment,  of  course,  will  be  pronounced. 
Into  the  questions  relating  to  the  second  Advent  and  its  accompani- 
ments, which  the  author  finds  in  so  many  passages  of  the  Psalms, 
which  have  been  otherwise  explained,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter 
here.  But  the  fundamental  thought,  indicated  by  the  title  of  the 
volume,  brings  before  us  the  Messianic  element  in  the  Book  of 
Psalms  from  a  point  of  view  well  entitled  to  consideration,  and  in  a 
far  more  natural  and  organic  mode  than  was  adopted  by  Horne, 
Horsley,  and  Fry.  Though  we  cannot,  by  any  means,  adopt  all  the 
conclusions  in  detail  to  wjiich  Mr  Bouar  has  come  in  the  application 
of  his  principle  of  interpretation,  the  principle  itself  may  safely  be  ad- 
mitted. It  is  substantially  that  of  Augustin  in  his  Enarrationes  in 
Psalmos^  viz.,  that  the  Psalms  are  vox  Christi  et  ecdesice,  that  is,  of 
that  man  whose  Head  is  in  heaven,  and  whose  members  are  below. 
Mr  Bonar  says,  ''in  some  instances  the  Head  excludvely  speaks  or  is 
spoken  of,  and  in  a  few  others,  the  members  alone ;  but  generally 
the  strain  is  such  in  feeling  and  matter,  that  the  Head  and  members 
together  can  use  the  harp  and  utter  the  song."  Though  there  are,  in 
the  application  of  this  principle,  instances  of  over-doing,  and  occa- 
sionally a  forced  construction  to  bring  out  a  supposed  Me?sianic 
reference,  yet  the  principle  upon  which  Mr  Bonar  starts  is  correct, 
and  capable  of  ample  vindication.  That  the  Psalms  take  for  granted 
the  union  of  Christ  and  his  people,  and  that  they  are  spoken  some- 
times by  the  Head  and  sometimes  by  the  members,  is  a  principle 
which  will  carry  us  through  all  the  difliculties,  though  some  will 
apply  more  of  them  to  the  Messiah,  and  others  a  more  limited 
number. 

These  notes  of  Mr  Bonar  are  of  a  spiritual  cast,  and  happily 
adapted  both  to  a  more  ordinary  and  to  a  more  erudite  class  of  readers. 
We  think  that  in  works  of  this  kind  the  text,  whether  in  the  original 
or  in  the  translation,  may  be  dispensed  with,  as  is  done  in  the  Con- 
tinental commentaries,  since  it  is  in  every  person's  hand. 
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Art.  I. — Dissertations  on  the  Genuineness  of  Daniel,  and  the 
Integrity  of  Zechariah.  By  Dr  Hengstenberg.  Translated 
from  the  German.     Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.     1848. 

The  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  the  Revelations  of  St  John, 
viewed  in  their  Mutual  Relation,  with  an  Exposition  of  the 
Principal  Passages.  By  Dr  C.  A.  Auberlen.  Translated 
from  the  German.     Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark.     1856. 

The  book  of  Daniel  is  historically  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting, and  prophetically  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  portions 
of  Scripture.  The  character  of  the  man  whom  it  brings  promi- 
nently before  us,  is  as  noble  and  striking,  perhaps,  as  any 
other  that  is  delineated  on  the  page  of  history.  We  believe 
that  no  portraiture  of  mere  humanity,  with  which  literature, 
either  sacred  or  profane,  makes  us  acquainted,  is  better  fitted 
to  excite  feelings  of  interest,  admiration,  and  respect,  than 
that  which  is  presented  to  us  in  the  life  of  Daniel.  The 
simple  dignity  which  marked  his  conduct;  .the  ardent  but  un- 
obtrusive piety  by  which  he  was  distinguished  ;  the  dauntless 
courage  with  which  he  proclaimed  the  most  unpalatable  truths, 
and  faced  the  most  appalling  dangers  ;  the  romantic  situations 
in  which,  oftener  than  once,  he  was  placed,  and  the  becoming 
demeanour  which  he  continually  exhibited  ;  the  sublime  expo- 
sition of  imminent  judgment  which  he  sounded  in  the  ears  of 
the  voluptuary  of  Babylon,  and  the  calm  self-possession  with 
which  from  time  to  time  he  unrolled  the  book  of  the  divine  de- 
crees ;  the  burning  patriotism  which  poured  itself  forth  in  such 
fervent  prayers  for  his  native  land,  and  which  anticipated  so 
eagerly  the  promised  time  of  Israel's  restoration  ;  the  un- 
flinching fidelity  to  his  fathers'  God,  which  he  displayed  in 
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spite  of  daily  and  most  powerful  inducements  to  apostasy  ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  zeal  and  diligence  with  which  he  dis- 
charged for  so  long  a  period  his  duty  as  a  statesman  and  ruler 
in  a  heathen  country, — all  combine  to  invest  his  personal  cha- 
racter with  a  grandeur  and  attractiveness  which  render  it 
highly  illustrious  even  among  the  worthies  of  the  Bible. 

And  then  the  nature  of  the  book  itself  is  such  as  to  beget 
fresh  interest.  While  containing  some  most  graphic  narrative 
passages,  it  is  in  substance  prophetic,  and  it  brings  before  the 
reader  a  series  of  magnificent  predictions,  which  are  as  re- 
markable for  the  striking  imagery  in  which  they  are  clothed, 
as  for  the  minuteness  of  detail  by  which  they  are  distinguished. 
Unlike  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets  for  the  most 
part,  Daniel  presents  us  with  a  picture  of  the  future,  so  easy 
in  many  of  its  particulars  of  interpretation  as  almost  to  appear 
historic.  On  this  very  account,  as  is  well  known,  and  as  we 
shall  afterwards  more  specially  notice,  exception  has  been  taken 
to  the  book  which  bears  his  name,  and  its  prophetic  announce- 
ments have  been  declared  "  vaticinia  post  eventum,"  descrip- 
tions clothed  in  emblematic  language,  after  the  events  to  which 
they  refer  had  in  reality  taken  place.  The  very  fact  that  this 
notion  has  been  entertained,  if  it  can  be  shewn  to  be  groundless, 
as  may,  we  think,  without  much  difficulty  be  effected,  proves 
very  decidedly  how  well  fitted  the  predictions  contained  in  this 
wonderful  book  are  to  impress  the  reflecting  mind,  and  how 
emphatically  that  same  voice  had  spoken  to  Daniel  which 
afterwards  said  to  the  seer  of  Patmos,  *' Write  the  things 
which  thou  hast  seen,  and  the  things  which  are,  and  the  things 
which  shall  be  hereafter." 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Daniel,  like  John,  was  "  a 
beloved  disciple."  In  the  tenth  chapter  of  his  prophecy  (verses 
1  ] ,  19),  he  is  styled  by  the  heavenly  messenger  who  had  come 
to  convey  to  him  a  knowledge  of  the  future,  a  "  man  greatly 
beloved/'  And  in  the  ninth  chapter  (verses  22,  23)  the  fact  of 
his  being  thus  beloved  is  expressly  mentioned  by  the  angel  as 
the  special  ground  on  which  he  was  admitted  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  God's  purposes,  and  employed  as  the  instrument  in 
prophetically  revealing  them.  "0  Daniel,"  said  Gabriel  to 
him,  "  I  am  now  come  forth  to  give  thee  skill  and  under- 
standing. At  the  beginning  of  thy  supplications  the  com- 
mandment came  forth,  and  1  am  come  to  shew  thee  :for  thou 
art  greatly  beloved :  therefore  understand  the  matter  and  con- 
sider the  vision." 

And  thus  it  appears  that  the  two  men  who  are  specially  deri 
signated  as  the  objects  of  the  divine  power  under  the  old  and 
new  dispensations  respectively,  were  selected  for  the  high  and 
peculiar  privilege  of  being  made  the  depositories  of  HeavenV 
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secrets,  and  of  embodying  these  in  great  prophetic  words  for 
the  study  of  succeeding  generations.  Fitting  and  illustrious 
honour  to  be  conferred  on  those  who  are  marked  out  from 
others  as  the  beloved  of  the  Lord  !  It  has  secured  for  them 
and  their  works  an  earnestness  of  attention  and  a  permanence 
of  interest,  which  none  else  on  earth  have  ever  equalled. 
While  many  a  writer  of  high  intellect  and  genius,  after  toiling 
industriously  for  fame  during  a  long  lifetime,  has  sunk  out  of 
sight  and  been  forgotten,  a  true  immortality  (in  the  literary 
sense  of  the  word)  has  been  attained  by  those  on  whom  God's 
love  specially  rested,  and  whom  God's  spirit  peculiarly  in- 
spired. How  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  any  mere  human 
authorship  is  the  glory  which,  even  in  this  world,  has  gathered 
round  the  names  and  works  of  Daniel  and  of  John!  Innumerable 
are  the  minds  which  have  hung  with  intensest  eagerness  over 
their  pages,  and  incalculable  is  the  intellectual  power  which  has 
laboured  with  its  utmost  energies  to  pierce  and  explain  their 
mystic  foreshadowings  of  the  future.  Many  of  the  best  and 
most  gifted  men  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  have  been 
among  the  earnest  and  assiduous  students  of  these  holy  books. 
Age  after  age  have  they  attracted  both  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  multitudes  to  the  study  of  their  mysterious  contents  ;  and 
the  interest  excited  by  them,  so  far  from  being  exhausted, 
continues  unabated,  if  indeed  it  is  not  still  increasing,  at  the 
present  day. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  works 
which  have  been  called  forth  by  the  deep  and  continuous  at- 
tention which  has  been  paid  to  the  interpretation  of  the  book 
of  Daniel.  Among  the  ancient  fathers  of  the  church,  there 
are  special  commentaries  on  this  book  by  Jerome,  Theodoret, 
and  Hippolytus.  Among  the  reformers  of  the  16th  century, 
we  find  all  the  leading  names  in  the  list  of  those  who  devoted 
themselves  to  its  exposition  ;  and  the  labours  of  Melancthon, 
(Ecolampadius,  and  Calvin,  are  still  of  great  value  to  all  that 
wish  to  enter  thoroughly  into  the  study  of  the  book.  Among 
men  of  science,  the  illustrious  Newton  stands  forth  as  one  who 
laboured  very  earnestly  in  the  explanation  of  these  prophecies; 
and  who  sought  by  correspondence  with  his  friend,  the  scarcely 
less  celebrated  Locke,  to  attain  to  a  true  and  satisfactory 
acquaintance  with  their  meaning.  Among  men  of  rank,  we^ 
find,  in  our  cwn  day,  one  of  the  most  respected  of  England's 
nobles*  publishing  in  graceful  verse  the  result  of  his  medita- 
tions on  a  portion  of  this  ever-fascinating  book ;  and  thus 
both  ancient  and  modern  witnesses  testify  to  the  singular  in- 
terest and  attractiveness  which  have  been,  and  still  are,  felt  to 

*  Th:  Second  Vision  of  DaBiel :  a  Paraphrase  in  Verse.     By  the  Earl  of 
Carlisfe;    London :  Longmans.     1858. 
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exist  in  Daniel's  striking  and  detailed  announcements  of  the 
iuture  history  both  of  the  church  and  the  world 
s^..  Having  named  Sir  Isaac  Newton  as  one  of  the  innumerable 
students  and  expositors  of  this  book,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  remark,  that  in  this  fact  we  see  a  fitting  tribute  paid 
by  natural  genius  to  divine  inspiration.  The  philosopher  seats 
iimself  at  the  feet  of  the  prophet;  and  this  appears  to  us  an 
impressive  practical  exhibition  of  the  right  relation  which 
subsists  between  the  possessor  of  even  the  highest  natural 
gifts,  and  the  recipient  of  inspired  communications  of  the  mind 
and  will  of  God.  The  mightiest  intellect  of  England,  if  not  of 
the  world,*  earnestly  directs  its  powers  to  a  humble  and  re- 
verent consideration  of  the  word  of  God  as  contained  in  this 
book :  and  that,  we  conceive,  is  a  spectacle  which  might  pro- 
^tably  be  pondered  by  some  of  the  more  boastful  votaries  of 
science  at  the  present  day.  They  should  behold  their  great 
master,  Newton,  not  only  penetrating  by  the  eagle  glance  of 
genius  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  but  seeking  to  learn,  with 
the  docility  of  childhood,  the  far  higher  mysteries  of  revela- 
tion. They  should  contemplate  him,  whose  name  is  the  very 
brightest  on  their  roll  of  fame,  and  but  for  whose  discoveries 
even  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  sciences  might  still  have  been 
encumbered  with  the  crudest  speculations,  attaching  such  a 
high  importance  to  that  volume  which  they  seem  so  often  in- 
clined to  undervalue  or  neglect,  and  even  when,  as  we  believe, 
erring  grievously  from  the  truth,  still  appealing,  with  a  defer- 
ence which  we  greatly  admire,  to  the  statements  of  what  he 
held  to  be  the  inspired  and  infallible  word  of  God.  They 
should  see  him  not  only  gazing  with  admiration  on  those 
scenes  of  harmony  and  magnificence  which  the  telescope  re- 
vealed to  him  in  the  heavens,  but  eagerly  endeavouring,  through 
means  of  that  telescope  which  prophecy  afforded,  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  those  "  glorious  things  which  are  spoken  of  the  city 
of  God ;"  and  they  should  learn,  as  Newton  did,  and  as  one 
long  before  Newton  had  declared,  that  while  "  the  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  sheweth  His  handi- 

-'  ♦  The  inscription  on  Newton's  Statue  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  con- 
9i^t8  of  these  words  from  Lucretius, — 

"Qui  genus  humanum  ingenio  superavit," 
aiid  there  are  probably  few,  either  of  our  own  countrymen  or  foreigners,  who 
will  deem  the  language  exaggerated  or  misapplied.  It  has  often  been  said  by 
the  enemies  of  revelation,  that  it  was  only  in  its  dotage,  or,  after  having  suf- 
ferred  a  darkening  eclipse,  that  the  transcendent  intellect  of  Newton  applied 
itself  to  sacred  studies.  But  happily  we  possess  the  clearest  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  Craig,  an  eminent  Scotch  mathematician,  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished friends  of  Newton,  tells  us,  in  the  very  year  in  which  the  great  phi- 
losopher died,  that  "he  had  written  a  long  explication  of  remarkable  parts  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  while  his  understan<iing  was  in  itt  greatest  per- 
/eptioti^  lest  the  infidels  might. pretend  that  his  applying  himself  to  the  study  of 
if^lgion  was  the  effect  of  dotag?,"— Brewster's  "Life  of  Newton,"  U»,  aij3.jo    . 


%brk/"  there  is  yet  a  higher  glory  pertaining  to  thd  sacred 
page,  and  a  far  mightier  power  exerted  through  its  instru- 
mentality upon  the  nature  of  man,  for  "  The  law  of  the  Lord 
is  perfect,  converting  the  soul  :  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is 
sure,  making  wise  the  simple." 

But,  as  was  to  be  expected,  this  book  of  Daniel,  with  all  the 
homage  which  men  of  the  greatest  ability  have  paid  to  it,  has 
not  escaped  assault  and  opposition.  From  the  very  early  ages 
of  the  Christian  Church  it  has  been  made  the  object  of  attack 
by  unbelievers.  And  the  reason  of  this  is  evident.  If  it  once 
be  granted  that  the  book  of  Daniel  is  what  it  professes  to  be, 
the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 
There  can  no  longer  be  any  hesitation  about  receiving  this  and 
the  other  books  of  Scripture  as  inspired,  if  the  marvellous  pre- 
dictions herein  contained  be  acknowledged  as  having,  in  truth, 
been  written  before  the  events  to  which  they  refer  took  place. 
Every  one  must  feel  that  no  human  sagacity  or  art  could  have 
contrived  them,  and  that  no  sophistry  can  evade  the  inference 
which  their  genuineness  suggests.  Here,  as  in  many  other 
points  of  Christian  evidence,  the  question,  so  far  as  unbelief 
is  concerned,  is  final  and  decisive.  To  prove  the  authenticity 
of  this  one  book  proves  the  divine  origin  of  the  whole  system 
of  which  it  forms  a  part.  A  miracle  of  omniscience  is  implied 
in  its  composition,  if  it  was  written  at  the  time  to  which  it  is 
usually  referred  ;  and  the  direct  intervention  of  Deity  being 
thus  demonstrated  in  connection  with  one  of  the  books  of 
Scripture,  the  great  controversy  is  decided,  the  grand  fact  that 
God  has  spoken  to  man,  and  that  in  the  Bible  we  listen  to  His 
voice,  is  then  conclusively  established. 

Infidelity,  therefore,  is  compelled,  for  its  very  existence,  to 
impugn  this  book,  and  endeavour  to  subvert  its  authority^ 
We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  attack  has  been  renewed  from 
age  to  age  with  determined  pertinacity.  Porphyry,  the  ablest 
opponent  of  Christianity  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era,  was 
the  first  apparently  of  that  long  list  of  critics  who  have  set 
themselves  to  controvert  the  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Daniel. 
The  work  of  Porphyry  has  perished,  having  been  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  order  of  the  Emperors  Theodosius  II.  and  Valen- 
tinian  HI. ;  but  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  it  by  extracts  pre- 
seryed  in  the  writings  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  his  arguments 
were  much  the  same  as  those  made  use  of  in  more  recent 
times.  Jerome  tells  us  in  the  Preface  to  his  Commentary  on 
Daniel,  that  Porphyry  "  denied  that  this  book  was  composed 
by  the  person  whose  name  it  bears,  and  maintained  that  it  was 
the  work  of  some  Palestinian  Jew  in  the  days  of  Antiochus 
ijpiphanes  ;  that  it  contains,  accordingly,  not  so  much  a  pre-^ 
diction  of  future  events,  as  a  mere  historical  summary  of  what 
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had  already  occurred ;  and  that,  agreeably  to  this  view,  th« 
accounts  which  it  gives  up  to  the  time  of  Antiochus  are  correct; 
but  that,  as  the  writer  was  totally  destitute  of  prophetic  fore- 
sight, any  dark  announcements  on  which  he  has  ventured 
with  respect  to  the  future  have  not  been  verified  by  the 
event/'  * 

These  are  substantially  the  grounds  on  which  both  avowed 
infidels  and  rationalising  theologians  have,  in  our  own  day, 
objected  to  the  authenticity  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel.  Those 
who  in  Germany  have  brought  the  principles  of  what  is  called 
"  the  higher  criticism  '"  to  bear  upon  the  book,  and  their  feeble 
imitators  in  this  country,  have  not  been  able  to  do  much  more 
than  re-echo  the  sentiments  of  Porphyry.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  that  not  a  little  plausibility  can  be  given  to 
some  of  their  objections.  There  are  a  good  many  circumstances 
connected  with  the  book  in  question,  which  render  an  attack 
upon  its  genuineness  more  easy,  perhaps,  and  more  likely  to 
be  successful,  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  of  the  books  of 
Scripture.  And  accordingly,  it  is  not  very  uncommon  to  find, 
even  in  the  higher  and  more  respectable  literature  of  our  day, 
doubts  insinuated  or  expressed  regarding  the  authority  and 
trustworthiness  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  without  any  intention 
existing  on  the  part  of  the  writers  of  weakening  the  general 
evidence  on  which  the  Bible  is  received  as  the  Word  of  God. 
^'  To  this  state  of  things,  so  far  as  our  own  country  is  con- 
cerned, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of  the  late 
Dr  Arnold  of  Rugby  has  powerfully  contributed.  It  is  well 
known  that  he  expressed  himself  against  the  genuineness  of  a 
great  part  of  Daniel.  And  this  opinion  of  his,  although  based 
apparently  on  no  solid  grounds,  is  very  frequently  referred  to 
in  our  current  popular  literature  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject, and  has  manifestly  great  weight  with  a  numerous  class  of 
writers.  They  take  it  for  granted  that  a  man  so  justly  re- 
spected, both  for  his  scholarship  and  moral  excellence,  as  Dr 
Arnold,  must  have  had  the  best  reasons  for  avowing  that 
opinion  respecting  the- book  of  Daniel,  with  which  his  name  is 
identified.  And  certainly  we  should  have  expected  that  some 
very  conclusive  arguments  would  be  mentioned  by  him  in  order 
to  warrant  and  explain  such  a  decided  statement  as  the  follow- 
ing, which  occurs  in  one  of  his  letters.  {Life,  by  Stanley,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  195.) 
r  *'  I  have  long  thought  that  the  greater  part  of  the  book  of  Daniel 

*  The  words  of  Jerome  are — "  (Porphyrius)  nolens  cum  (prophetam  Danielem) 
abipso,  cujus  inscriptus  est  nomine  esse  compositum,  set!  a  quodam,  qui  tem- 
poribus  Antiochi  Epiphanis  fuerit  in  Judea:  et  non  tara  Danielem  yentura 
(Hxisse,  quam  ilium  narrasse  preterita.  Denique  quicquid  usque  ad  Antiochum 
dixerit,  veram  historiam  continere,  si  quid  autera  ultra  opinatus  est,  quia  futura 
nescierit,  esse  mentitum." 
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is  most  certainly  a  very  late  work,  of  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and 
the  pretended  prophecy  about  the  kings  of  Gr^ecia  and  Persia,  and  of 
the  North  and  South,  is  mere  history,  like  the  poetical  prophecies  in 
Virgil  and  elsewhere.  In  fact,  you  can  trace  distinctly  the  date  when 
it  was  written,  because  the  events  up  to  the  date  are  given  with  his- 
torical minuteness,  totally  unlike  the  character  of  real  prophecy,  and 
beyond  that  date  all  is  imaginary." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  only  reason  here  assigned  for 
the  opinion  so  confidently  expressed,  is  the  same  with  that  of 
Porphyry  of  old  ;  and  so  far  as  appears,  the  writer  had  no  other 
argumentative  grounds  on  which  to  rest.  But  it  has  been  well 
remarked  by  the  English  translator  of  Hengstenberg's  "  Dis- 
sertations," that  the  judgment  of  Dr  Arnold  seems  on  this 
point  to  have  been  blinded  by  dogmatic  prejudices.  Arnold 
had,  like  many  others,  formed  his  own  scheme  of  prophetical 
interpretation,  and  he  found  that  some  of  the  latter  parts  of 
the  book  of  Daniel  refused  to  harmonise  with  it.  And  hence, 
apparently,  the  readiness  with  which  he  pronounced  against 
their  genuineness.  Every  one  who  has  watched  his  own  mind 
in  expounding  Scripture,  must  have  felt  how  great  was  the 
tendency  to  allow  his  own  subjective  notions  to  have  a  very 
undue  influence  in  deciding  the  meaning  which  he  attached  to 
particular  passages.  And  not  unfrequently  it  almost  appears 
as  if  the  most  pious  commentators  were  on  the  point  of  openly 
quarrelling  with  certain  statements  of  inspiration,  and  would 
not  be  unwilling,  if  they  dared,  to  strike  them  out  from  the 
word  of  God.  So  partial  are  they  to  their  own  system  of 
sacred  truth,  and  so  obstinately  does  the  Bible  at  times  refuse 
to  declare  itself  exclusively  in  their  favour,  that  there  often 
seems  a  kind  of  indignation  to  arise  in  the  worthy  writers' 
bosoms,  and  they  do  not  always  succeed  in  abstaining  from 
giving  it  the  most  irreverent  expression.* 

Now,  some  feelings  of  this  kind  seem  to  have  been  at  work 
in  the  mind  of  Dr  Arnold  with  respect  to  the  point  in  ques- 
tion. Immediately  before  the  passage  which  has  been  quoted, 
we  find  him  referring  to  his  Sermons  on  Prophecy,  in  the  fol- 
lowing significant  language  : — 
f^  ■ 

'"  The  points  in  particular  on  which  I  did  not  wish  to  enter,  if  I 
could  help  it,  but  which  very  likely  I  shall  be  forced  to  touch  on, 
relate  to  the  latter  chapters  of  Daniel,  which,  if  genuine,  would  be  a 

i  J*  Every  one  knows  how  far  this  kind  of  feeling  at  one  time  carried  Luther 
with  respect  to  the  Epistle  of  James.  Fancying  that  it  was  opposed  to  his 
great  and  precious  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone,  he  denounced  it  as  an 
"  epistola  straminea,"  a  strawy  epistle.  In  much  tlie  same  spirit  we  remember 
being  once  told  by  an  eager  student  of  prophecy,  that  the  Song  of  Solomon 
must  undoubtedly  be  a  genuine  portion  of  the  canon,  "  because"  said  he,  '*«tt# 
necessary  to  my  schime  of  interpretation  "  ; -itjij-^!.;  ,c 
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clear  exception  to  my  canon  of  interpretation,  as  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  spiritwU-J^^e^^iftgiPiade  out  of  tlie  Kings  of  the  North 
and  South."  ,50   grfT  (.^)     d 

^i  So  far,  then,  as  Dr  Arnold  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  have  been 
prejudice  fully  as  much  as  reason  which  induced  him  to  express 
himself  as  he  has  done  with  respect  to  the  book  of  Daniel. 
That  noble  impetuosity  of  character  which,  in  the  course  of 
kis  comparatively  short  life,  carried  him  through  so  much  severe 
labour,  both  physical  and  mental,  seems  on  this,  and  on  some 
otlier  occasions,  to  have  degenerated  into  rashness.  Like 
Luther,  whom  in  several  respects  he  not  a  little  resembled,  his 
excellencies  sometimes  reached  the  point  at  which  they  became 
defects,  and  he  expressed  himself  unadvisedly  both  with  his 
tongue  and  pen.  This  hasty  dictatorial  air  is  specially  notice- 
able in  the  opinion  which  he  put  forth  with  respect  to  the 
book  of  Daniel.  And  it  should  be  extensively  known  that  his 
views  on  the  point  in  question  were  held  in  connection  with, 
and  almost,  as  it  would  appear,  on  account  of,  his  peculiar  con- 
ceptions of  the  meaning  of  prophecy,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
regarded  as  his  deliberate  and  unbiassed  convictions,  arrived 
at  on  the  principles  of  historical  criticism. 

As  has  been  said,  however,  there  are  unquestionably  not  a 
few  grounds  on  which  the  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Daniel  may 
very  plausibly  be  assailed.  These  have  been  urged  with  much 
ingenuity  by  Berth oldt,  Lengerke,  De  Wette,  and  other  Ger- 
man critics,  but  have  been  powerfully  and  conclusively  met  by 
some  other  continental  scholars.  Havernick  especially,  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  more  fully  in  his  New 
Critical  Investigations  respecting  the  Book  of  Daniel,  has  done 
good  service  in  this  important  controversy ;  and  Hengstenberg, 
also,  in  the  work  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  has  entered 
at  great  length  into  the  consideration  of  the  question.  No- 
thing could  be  more  triumphant  or  satisfactory  than  the 
manner  in  which  these  writers  meet  and  refute  the  objections 
of  their  learned  countrymen  to  the  canonical  authority  of 
Daniel ;  and  we  commend  very  heartily  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  may  desire  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  subject  than  we 
(^n  do  in  the  brief  space  here  at  our  disposal,  the  excellent 
translation  of  Hengstenberg's  elaborate  work,  which  was  pub- 
lished some  years  ago  by  the  Messrs  Clark  of  Edinburgh. 
c  The  principal  objections  which  modern  criticism  has  urged 
£^ainst  the  reception  of  the  book  of  Daniel  into  the  canon,  may 
he  classified  under  the  following  heads  : — (1.)  The  place  which 
it  holds  in  the  Old  Testament  among  the  Hagiographa,  and 
not  the  prophetical  books.  (2.)  The  silence  of  Jesus,  the  son 
of  ipirach,  respecting  Daniel,  when,  in  the  book  of  Ecclesias- 
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ticus,  recounting  the  famous  men  of  his  nation.  (3.)  The 
frequency  with  which  Daniel's  own  name  is  introduced  in  terms 
of  laudation  throughout  the  book.  (4.)  The  occurrence  of 
Greek  words  in  it,  and  the  generally  mean  and  corrupt  style  in 
which  it  is  written.  (5.)  The  historical  contradictions  which 
it  is  alleged  to  contain.  (6.)  The  marvellous  occurrences  which 
it  sets  forth  as  facts.  (7.)  The  nature  of  the  pretended  pro- 
phecies which  it  records.  (8.)  The  doctrinal  and  ethical  views 
which  it  presents,  and  which  are  maintained  to  be  inconsistent 
with  what  is  otherwise  known  of  the  age  in  which  it  professes 
to  have  been  written. 

On  all  these  grounds  it  is  affirmed  that  the  book  of  Daniel 
could  not  have  been  composed  at  the  date  usually  attributed 
to  it  (about  500  years  b.c.)  ;  but  must  have  been  written  in 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  i.e.,  only  about  a  century  and  a  half 
before  the  coming  of  Christ. 

Let  us  now  briefly  review  the  several  objections  which  have 
been  mentioned,  and  consider  what  weight  ought,  in  strict 
critical  justice,  to  be  assigned  them. 

(1.)  Had  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  is  alleged,  been  really  the 
product  of  the  times  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  written, 
it  would  certainly  have  found  a  place  in  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
among  the  other  prophetical  books,  and  would  not  have  been 
classed  with  the  Hagiographa,  as  we  actually  find  it.  The 
answer  to  this  objection  is  easy.  It  should  be  observed  that 
Daniel,  although  possessing  the  gift  of  prophecy,  was  not  like 
Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  &c.,  invested  with  the  office  of  a  prophet ;  and 
that  on  this  account  his  work  might  have  been  properly  and 
advisedly  assigned  to  the  third  division  of  the  sacred  writings, 
rather  than  to  the  strictly  prophetical  portion.  Moreover,  it 
cannot  be  maintained  that  the  fact  of  a  book  being  ranked 
among  the  Hagiographa,  argues  anything  as  to  the  date  at 
which  it  was  composed.  It  is  quite  certain  that  dogmatic  and 
not  chronological  reasons  regulated  the  allocation  of  the  several 
books  which  compose  the  Old  Testament  canon.  The  Psalms, 
e.  g.,  are  found  in  the  third  division  of  the  collected  writings, 
although  some  of  them  are  as  ancient,  according  to  general 
belief,  as  even  the  days  of  Moses.  Besides,  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe,  that  had  the  book  of  Daniel  been  composed,  as  is 
alleged,  in  the  Maccabasan  period,  it  would  have  found  a 
place  among  the  sacred  books  at  all.  It  is  a  mere  assumption, 
opposed  to  all  that  is  known  on  the  subject,  that  the  contents 
of  the  Hagiographa,  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  two  divisions 
of  the  Old  Testament,  were  not  long  definitely  fixed  before 
the  time  when  it  is  imagined  that  the  book  of  Daniel  was  com- 
posed. In  order,  therefore,  to  account  for  its  being  in  the  He- 
brew-Bible at  all,  we  must  dismiss  the  idea  of  its  origin  in  the 
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time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  hold   that  it  was  written  and 
acknowledged  as  inspired  at  a  far  earlier  period. 

(2.)  This  is  at  first  sight  a  very  weighty  objection — the  only 
external  one,  indeed,  of  any  importance,  which  can  be  brought 
forward  against  the  authority  of  the  book.  It  does  appear 
somewhat  strange,  that  in  the  list  of  famous  men  which  the 
son  of  Sirach  presents  (Eccles.  xlix.),  the  name  of  Daniel 
should  not  be  mentioned.  Nothing  certainly  could  have 
seemed  a  priori  more  probable  than  that,  in  such  a  catalogue 
of  Hebrew  worthies,  the  name  of  the  illustrious  seer  and  states- 
man of  the  Exile,  should  have  held  a  prominent  place.  But 
nothing  can  on  this  account  be  concluded  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  book  which  bears  his  name.  If  the  silence  of  the 
writer  of  Ecclesiasticus  proved  anything,  it  would  be  that  no 
such  famous  person  as  Daniel  was  known  in  the  annals  of  his 
nation.  But  from  Ezekiel's  remarkable  words  (Ezek.  xiv.  14, 
20),  we  have  indubitable  evidence  that  even  then  Daniel  was 
held  in  high  repute,  and  was  well  known  as  an  Israelite  of 
whom  his  nation  might  justly  be  proud.  It  must,  then,  have 
been  from  some  other  reason  than  that  Daniel  was  then  un- 
known to  fame,  that  the  writer  referred  to  did  not  expressly 
mention  him.  And,  as  every  one  knows,  the  argumentum  e  si- 
lentio  is  in  all  cases  very  precarious.  At  the  best,  it  is  only  ne- 
gative in  its  character,  and  may  in  many  ways  admit  of  explana- 
tion. We  cannot  say  with  absolute  certainty  why  Daniel's  name 
should  have  been  omitted  by  the  writer  of  Ecclesiasticus,  but 
if  we  can  suggest  any  probable  reason,  the  objection  arising 
from  his  silence  is  at  once  neutralized.  And  such  a  reason 
naturally  suggests  itself  on  a  perusal  of  the  passage  under  con- 
sideration. The  writer  seems  to  have  been  hurrying  on  to  the 
men  of  his  own  time.  On  this  account,  he  leaves  out  other 
names  than  that  of  Daniel,  which  we  might  reasonably  have 
expected  to  find  in  his  list.  Thus  Ezra,  notwithstanding  the 
very  illustrious  place  which  he  held  in  the  Jewish  annals,  is 
not  referred  to,  although  his  friend  and  associate  Nehemiah  is 
expressly  mentioned.  It  seems,  then,  not  unlikely  that  Daniel's 
name  was  passed  over,  because  the  writer  did  not  mean  to  give 
a  complete  catalogue  of  the  lustrous  names  in  the  bypast  his- 
tory of  his  nation ;  and  because  he  was  eager  to  reach  the 
more  immediately  interesting  events  of  his  own  times.  He 
names  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel  as  representatives  of  the 
prophets  ;  but  in  harmony  with  that  purpose  of  brevity  which 
we  have  supposed,  none  of  the  minor  prophets  are  particularly 
noticed.  It  may,  in  a  word,  be  said,  that  as  the  express  men- 
tion of  Daniel's  name  among  the  famous  men  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  would  only  have  proved,  what  is  otherwise  certain, 
that  there  did  exist  an  illustrious  person  known  by  the  name 
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of  Daniel,  so  its  omission  proves  nothing  respecting  the  hook 
which  claims  his  authorship,  but  leaves  that  question  to  be 
determined  by  other  and  independent  arguments. 

(3.)  Very  little  consequence  attaches  to  this  objection.  There 
is,  as  every  reader  must  perceive,  no  appearance  of  Pelagian 
self-commendation  throughout  the  book.  It  is  to  God  that 
the  glory  is  continually  ascribed.  The  great  object  of  the 
writer  is  seen  to  be,  to  exalt  the  divine  grace  and  power ;  and 
even  in  those  passages  in  which  he  himself  is  spoken  of  in 
terms  of  laudation  and  honour  {e.g.  i.  17,  ii.  30)  the  very 
opposite  of  an  arrogant  self-sufficiency  appears.  The  God  of 
Israel  alone  receives  praise  and  glory,  and  Daniel  is  simply 
spoken  of  as  the  highly-privileged  instrument  through  whom 
the  divine  majesty  and  love  were  illustrated  and  proved. 

(4.)  Nothing  could  be  more  congruent  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  book  professes  to  have  been  composed,  than  the 
language  and  style  in  which  it  is  written.  It  is  partly  in 
Hebrew  and  partly  in  Chaldee,  like  its  contemporary  work, 
the  book  of  Ezra ;  and  the  Hebrew,  as  in  the  later  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  is  of  an  impure  and  corrupted  character. 
All  this  is  most  natural,  supposing  the  book  of  Daniel  to  have 
been  written,  as  it  professes,  by  one  who  received  his  education 
at  the  court  of  Babylon,  and  spent  his  whole  life  where  the 
Chaldee  language  was  spoken.  It  is  plain  that  in  such  a  case 
pure  Hebrew  classicality  was  not  to  be  looked  for,  and  that 
the  pretended  objection  derived  from  the  comparatively  mixed 
and  vitiated  character  of  its  language,  is  rather  in  favour  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  book  than  against  it.  But  then,  there 
are  also  certain  Greek  words  which  occur  in  it ;  and  these  are 
much  rested  on  as  indicating  the  late  origin  of  the  book.  Ber- 
tholdt  reckoned  up  ten  such  words  ;  but  six  of  these  have  been 
abandoned  by  more  recent  critics.  The  only  terms  now  brought 
forward,  as  undoubtedly  coincident  with  the  Greek,  are  the 
four  following  names  of  musical  instruments  which  occur  at 
chap,  iii.,  5,    7,   10 — D*iri^i?,  nldct^ig ;  i^D^O,  0cc/Mj3{jxr} ;  yir\^DB, 

■>]/aXT^^m ;  iT'IJSp'lD,  6u[i(p(A)via.     The  argument  against  the  book 

which  is  derived  from  these  words,  rests  upon  the  assumption 
that  no  Greek  terms  found  their  way  into  the  East  previous 
to  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great.  But  facts  do  not 
justify  such  an  opinion.  We  have,  on  the  contrary,  plain 
proof,  that  long  before  the  Macedonian  invasion,  there  existed, 
to  some  extent,  an  interchange  of  ideas  and  expressions  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  nations.  Thus  such  Shemitic 
words  as  y.abog,  a  cask,  (Hebrew,  TI)),  and  XiBccvuTog,  frank- 
incense (Hebrew  Hpi^?),  are  found  in  Herodotus ;  and  there 
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was,  undoubtedly,  yery  early  traffic  between  Western  Asia  and 
Greece.  It  has  been  admitted,  accordingly,  by  several  even 
of  those  critics  who  oppose  the  canonicity  of  Daniel,  that  no 
stress  can  be  laid  on  the  circumstance  now  under  considera- 
tion. Rosenmuller  declares,  "nihil  obstat  quominus  instru- 
menta  musica  a  Greecis  inventa  inter  Babylonios  usurpata 
fuerint ;''  and  De  Wette  himself  acknowledges  that  "  it  is  cer- 
tainly quite  possible  that  Greek  instruments  and  their  names 
may  have  been  known  to  the  Babylonians." 
g.  (5.)  This  is,  of  course,  a  very  important  point,  and  demands 
particular  consideration.  There  are  several  respects  in  which 
the  historical  accuracy  of  the  book  has  been  challenged,  some 
of  these  having  reference  to  other  passages  of  Scripture,  and 
others  to  the  statements  made  by  profane  historians.  The 
fallowing  points  may  be  noticed  as  of  the  greatest  consequence. 
(f,)  In  chap.  i.  1,  we  are  told  that,  "in  the  third  year  of  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  came  Nebuchadnezzar- 
king  of  Babylon,  unto  Jerusalem  and  besieged  it."  But  in 
Jeremiah  xxv.  1,  we  find  it  stated  that  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim,  Jerusalem  was  still  unbesieged,  and  that  that  year 
was  coincident  "  with  the  fi7^st  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king 
of  Babylon."  The  best  explanation  of  the  first  difficulty  thus 
caused,  and  one  which  appears  to  us  quite  satisfactorily  to 
remove  the  apparent  discrepancy,  is  to  understand  the  term 
K3  as  employed  by  Daniel  (i.  I,)  not  in  the  sense  of  "  arrived 

at,"  but  of  "  set  out  towards."  This  meaning  of  the  word, 
though  somewhat  unusual,  is  quite  justified  by  such  passages 
as  Jonah  i.  3,  Gen.  xlv.  17,  &c.  The  sense  of  the  passage 
in  Daniel  would  then  be,  that  "  in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim, 
Nebuchadnezzar  set  out  in  his  enterprize  against  Jerusalem," 
while,  as  we  learn  from  Jeremiah,  it  was  only  in  the  fourth 
year  of  that  monarch's  reign  that  he  actually  came  and  be- 
sieged it.  As  to  the  other  point  of  difficulty,  it  seems  very 
natural,  either  that  by  "  the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar"  in 
Jeremiah  we  are  to  understand  the  first  year  of  his  entrance 
into  Palestine,  and  not  the  first  year  of  his  reign  ;  or  that, 
perhaps  still  more  probably,  we  should  suppose  that,  by  a 
common  prolepsis,  he  had  the  title  of  king  given  him  by  Daniel 
when  he  set  out  on  his  expedition,  although  his  reign  did  not 
actually  commence  till  the  following  year,  (b.)  A  discrepancy 
iar  pointed  out  between  the  account  which  Daniel  gives  of  the 
fall  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy,  and  that  which  is  furnished 
byBerosus,^ — a  Chaldee  historian,  who  wrote  in  the  earlj^part 
of  the  third  century  before  Christ,  and  fragments  of  whose 
writings  are  preserved  in  Josephus  ;  as  well  as  by  Abydenus, 
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^  later  writer,  some  portions  of  whose  works  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  Eusebius.     Daniel  (according  to  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  only  natural  interpretation  of  his  words,  chap. 
V.  30,  though  attempts  have  been  made  to  give  them  a  different 
turn)  states  that  Belshazzar,  the  last  of  the  Babylonian  kings, 
was  put  to  death  on  the  night  of  that  impious  bancjuet,  of  which 
the  book  before  us  gives  such  an  impressive  description.  Bero- 
sus  and  Abydenus,  on  the  other  hand,  tell  us  that  the  last 
king  of  Babylon,  whom  they  call  by  a  different  name,  was  not 
slain  at  all,  but  after  being  besieged  by  Cyrus  in  the  fortress 
of  Borsippa,  had  Caramania  assigned  him  by  the  conqueror  as 
his  residence,  and,  according  to  Abydenus,  was  appointed  its 
governor.     But  these  statements  are  confessedly  drawn  from 
Babylonian  sources,  and  every  one  knows  how  often  history  is 
falsified  by  the  glosses  suggested  by  national  pride  in  order  to 
conceal  what  would  tend  to  the   national   discredit.      The 
accounts  of  Berosus  and  Abydenus,  therefore,  cannot  be  held 
to  detract  from  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  book  of  Daniel 
as  to  the  point  in  question.     The  author  of  that  book  (suppose 
him  whom  you  will)  writes  like  one  who  knew  the  facts,  and 
who  expected  to  be  believed  in  reporting  them  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  deemed  anything  else  than  a  display  of  anti-biblical  preju- 
dice which  is  made,  when  his  apparently  well-considered  state- 
ments are  lightly  set  aside,  in  order  to  adopt  the  fragmentary 
and  contradictory  reports  of  others,     (c.)  It  is  maintained  that 
the  book  of  Daniel  acknowledges  the  reign  of  one  called  Darius 
the  Mede  (Cyaxares  IL),  who  really  never  had  any  existence: 
The  only  solid  ground  for  the  assertion  that  there  never  was 
such  a  person  as  this  Darius,  is  to  be  found  in  the  utter  silence 
of  Herodotus  respecting  him.     But  it  is  a  well-known  practice 
of  that  historian,  to  pass  by  such  kings  in  his  narrative  as 
were  not  distinguished  for  any  remarkable  qualities.     And 
Xenophon,  in  the  Gyropcedia,  expressly  mentions  this  Cyaxares 
II. — a  testimony  corroborative  of  the  truth  of  Daniel,  which 
cannot  be  set  aside  by  any  consideration  as  to  the  unhistorical 
character  of  Xenophon's  work.     No  doubt,  the  Gyropcedia  is, 
in  general,  of  a  fabulous  character,  and  can  only  be  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  didactic  romance ;  but  the  writer,  nevertheless, 
deals  throughout  with  real  persons,  and  his  work  is,  so  far,  to 
be  considered  of  historical  value.     And  besides,  we  find  that 
jEschylus,  in  the  Persce,  confirms  the  truth  both  of  DanielV 
and  Xenophon's  statement  with  respect  to  this  Cyaxares  or 
Darius.     The  tragic  poet  tells  us  in  the  drama  which  has  been 
mentioned,  that  the  succession  of  the  Median  and  Persian 
sovereigns  was  such  that  Cyrus  was  the  ^^tVc^  from  Astyages,A) 
and  that  another,  whom  he  does  not  name,  occupied  the  throne 
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between  these  two  well-known  rulers.*  That  "other''  to 
whom  some  exploits  of  a  not  very  remarkable  character  are 
ascribed,  would  of  course  be  the  person  referred  to  both  by 
Daniel  and  Xenophon  ;  and  the  fact  of  his  being  passed  over 
by  Herodotus  is  easily  explained  in  consideration  of  his  com- 
parative insignificance,  (d)  It  has  also  been  maintained,  that 
the  accounts  which  the  book  of  Daniel  contains  respecting  the 
Magi  and  Satrapae  of  Babylon  are  incorrect.  But  the  allega- 
tion is  utterly  groundless.  E-ecent  explorations  of  the  ruins 
of  Babylon  by  Layard  and  others,  have  tended  strongly  to 
illustrate  the  accuracy  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  to  evince  its 
historical  trustworthiness  and  importance  as  compared  with 
the  accounts  contained  in  other  ancient  writings.  Thus, 
Herodotus  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  attributes  the  magnificence  of  Babylon  to  the  efforts  of 
others.  But  the  inscribed  bricks,  scattered  in  such  numbers 
throughout  the  plain  of  Babylonia,  and  so  many  of  which  have 
now  been  deciphered,  authenticate  the  statements  of  the  sacred 
writer,  the  inscription  which  continually  occurs  upon  them 
testifying  to  the  grandeur  of  the  monarch  celebrated  in  this 
book — "  Nebuchadnezzar,  son  of  Nabopolassar." 

(6.)  This  objection  is  chiefly  brought  forward  by  those  critics 
who  set  themselves  in  determined  opposition  to  all  miracles. 
On  their  principles,  God  must  ever  be  excluded  from  taking 
any  marked  or  evident  part  in  the  government  of  His  own 
world.  Of  course,  we  cannot  here  go  into  the  general  question 
of  miracles,  and  deem  it  quite  needless  to  notice  the  objections 
which  are  raised  to  the  frequent  divine  interpositions  which 
are  recorded  in  this  book.  The  same  criticism  which  objects 
to  these,  as  against  the  authority  of  Daniel,  would  set  aside 
almost  the  whole  of  revelation,  and  need  not  be  particularly 
noticed  in  our  present  discussion.  But  there  are  also  special 
exceptions  taken  to  some  of  the  more  remarkable  facts  recorded 
in  this  book.  It  is  said  that  the  account  given  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's despotic  order  to  slay  all  the  magicians  and  wise  men 
of  Babylon,  because  they  were  not  able  to  fulfil  such  an  un- 
reasonable demand  as  that  addressed  to  them — the  edict  of 
Darius  that  no  one  should  pray  to  any  god  but  himself  for 
thirty  days,  &c., — are  all  incredible.  But,  however  improbable 
some  of  these  things  may  appear  to  us,  competent  authorities 
are  now  for  the  most  part  agreed,  that  they  are  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  absolutism  of  Eastern  sovereigns,  and  might 
*  The  words  of  ^schylns  are — 

Mvihoi  ya^  ^v  6  'K^uroi  riyifMuv  ffr^arov,   (Astyages). 

|7<To     "AXXog  d'exiivov  cra/g  rod'  'i^yov  rivuffs,  (Cyaxares). 
TpiTOi  ^'aT'  avTov  Kvpof,  i-jdoci/j^uv  dvriP,  (Cyrus). 

-"^'^'"'-''^  Persce,  762-5. 
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even  be  parallelled  by  what  takes  places  in  these  countries  at 
the  present  day.  The  account  which  is  given  by  Daniel  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  singular  illness,  often  as  it  has  been  objected 
to,  is  expressly  confirmed  by  a  fragment  of  Berosus  ;  and  Aby- 
denus,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius  (Praepar.  Evang.,  ix.  41),  has  a 
long  and  curious  narrative  of  this  period  in  the  king's  life, 
which  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  floating  tradition  of  those 
remarkable  circumstances  which  are  detailed  in  our  book  of 
Daniel. 

(7.)  A  twofold  character  attaches  to  this  objection.  It  is 
said  (a)  that  the  Danielle  prophecies  are^  to  a  certain  period, 
of  a  nature  so  full  and  distinct,  as  to  prove  them  really  his- 
toric records  ;  and  (6)  that  after  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  they  become  so  obscure,  as  to  make  it  evident  that 
the  writer  lived  about  that  epoch,  and  could  not  carry  his 
pretended  predictions  farther.  We  reply  (a)  that,  notwith- 
standing the  striking  definiteness  of  some  of  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel,  it  is  by  no  means  true,  as  is  asserted,  that  the  book  is, 
in  any  part  of  it,  a  mere  record  of  political  events.  The  fun- 
damental principle  of  all  Bible-prophecy,  viz.,  the  gradual  sub- 
mission of  all  other  powers  to  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth, 
appears  very  strikingly  as  the  leading  idea  of  the  book  of 
Daniel.  And  the  more  that  this  grand,  comprehensive  idea 
was  developed,  the  more  distinct  and  detailed,  of  course,  the 
prophetic  intimations  became.  Hence  the  very  definite  an- 
nouncements which  are  found  in  the  book  of  Ezekiel,  so  that 
De  Wette  declares  that,  in  this  respect,  he  surpasses  all  the 
ancient  prophets.*  And  hence  also  the  very  special  predic- 
tions contained  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel.  These  were 
graciously  given  to  sustain  the  faith,  and  to  guide  the  thoughts 
of  the  people  of  Israel  after  they  were  deprived  of  the  living 
prophetic  voice  ;  and,  definite  as  they  are,  they  never  become 
a  mere  record  of  political  occurrences,  but  continue  in  close 
relation  to  the  great  idea  noticed  above,  as  characteristic  of  all 
Scripture  prophecy.  We  answer  (6)  that  the  assertion  which 
it  contains,  implies  a  gratuitous  and  utterly  untenable  expla- 
nation of  chap.  vii.  Eichhorn,  Ewald,  and  others  imagine,  in 
conformity  with  their  hypothesis  of  the  Maccabsean  origin  of 
the  book,  that  while  the  first  beast  of  chap.  vii.  denotes  Ne- 
buchadnezzar's kingdom,  by  the  second  is  meant  the  Median, 
by  the  third  the  Persian,  and  by  the  fourth  the  Macedonian 
monarchy.  But  it  has  been  conclusively  shewn,  and  is  indeed 
evident  to  every  unprejudiced  reader  of  the  terms  in  which 
the  several  prophecies  are  couched,  that  no  such  application  of 
Daniel's  words   is  at   all   satisfactory.      It   appears   beyond 

♦  "  In  keinem  der  alten  Propheten  finden  sich  solche  bestimtnte  Weissagungen, 
wie  bei  diesem." 
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question  that  only  the  Babylonian,  the  Median  and  Persian, 
the  Macedonian,  and  the  Roman  empires  respectively,  will  fit 
in  with  the  imagery  which  Daniel  employs,  and  that  these  do 
so  with  great  exactitude.  The  establishment,  then,  of  this 
point,  entirely  repels  the  objection  under  consideration.  The 
predictions  of  the  book  can  no  longer  be  said  to  extend  only 
to  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  since  they  embrace  also 
the  Roman  empire  ;  and  thus  the  notion  is  subverted  which 
assigns  it  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  seeks  support  in 
the  nature  of  the  prophecies  which  it  contains. 

,  (8.)  Reference  is  here  made  to  such  points  as  the  great  sig- 
nificance which  it  is  thought  the  book  attributes  to  prayer,  and 
the  habit  which  it  ascribes  to  Daniel  of  having  three  times 
a-day  engaged  in  it.  These  things  are  thought  to  indicate  a 
later  period  in  the  Jewish  history  than  that  which  we  assign 
the  book,  but  on  no  valid  grounds.  The  book  of  Psalms  passim 
testifies  to  the  vast  importance  which  pious  Israelites  in  every 
age  attributed  to  prayer;  and  in  one  place  (Ps.  Iv.  18),  even 
the  practice  of  engaging  three  times  daily  in  the  exercise  is 
specially  mentioned.  Other  objections  are  also  made,  such  as 
the  frequent  fastings  noticed,  but  these  were  certainly  com- 
mon in  the  Exile  (Ezra  viii.  21,  Zech.  vii.  3,  &c.) — the  ab- 
staining from  special  kinds  of  food,  which  is  thought  to  point 
to  the  Maccabsean  age ;  but  howgroundlessly,  may  be  seen  from 

^^omparing  other  passages  in  the  prophets  (Hos.  xi.  3,  4  ;  Ezek. 

r^iixii.  26,  &;c.) — the  Angelology  of  the  book,  which,  however,  is 

t[uite  consistent  with  what  is  contained  in  the  books  of  Ezekiel 

%nd  Zechariah  (Ezek.  ix.,  x. ;  Zech.  i.-vi.),  &c. 

Such  are  the  chief  objections  urged  to  the  genuineness  of 
'^his  wonderful  book  ;  and  however  plausible  some  of  them  may 
at  first  appear,  it  is  evident  that  they  may  all,  without  much 
difliculty,  be  set  aside.  And  in  this  case,  simple  defence  is  vic- 
tory. If  the  hostile  arguments  can  be  repelled,  the  book 
stands  firm  in  that  place  of  canonical  authority  which  the 
Church  has  in  every  age  assigned  it.  The  answering  of  objec- 
tions, then,  is  the  great  thing  which  the  friends  of  truth  have 
to  effect  in  this  matter.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
positive  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  genuineness  of  the  book 
are  wanting.  On  the  contrary,  they  crowd  themselves  upon 
our  notice  ;  and  we  shall  now  mention  a  few  which  are 
possessed  of  the  greatest  weight,  and  which  serve  to  fortify 
that  position  which,  by  repelling  the  assaults  made  upon  it, 
has  already  been  won  for  the  book  of  Daniel. 
ij^  And  here  it  is  of  importance  to  notice  that  the  book  is  one: 
its  historical  and  prophetical  parts  are  inseparably  connected 
together.     The  peculiarities  of  phraseology  are  in  both  the 
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same :  compare,  e.g.,  ii.  28  with  vii.  1,  15,  in  which  passages 
we  find  the  words,  "  visions  of  the  head,"  used  as  synonymous 
with  "  dreams/'  And  while  a  portion  of  the  book  (ii.  4,  viii.) 
is  written  in  the  Chaldee  tongue  (probably  as  referring  more 
to  the  world  than  the  church),ihe  latter  chapters  are  closely  and, 
so  to  speak,  organically  connected  with  the  first,  by  being 
-written  in  the  Hebrew  language.  Whatever,  then,  proves  the 
genuineness  of  part  of  the  book,  proves  (against  Arnold*  and 
others)  that  of  the  whole  ;  and  such  considerations  as  the 
following  at  once  occur  to  vindicate  and  establish  its  claim 
to  hold  a  place  in  the  Old  Testament  canon. 

(1.)  The  book  could  never  have  been  acknowledged  as  part  of 
inspired  Scripture,  except  on  the  ground  of  its  genuineness. 
Even  admitting  for  a  moment  that  the  Old  Testament  canon 
was  not  definitely  closed  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  the  re- 
ception of  this  book  into  the  sacred  Scriptures  still  admits  of 
no  explanation,  supposing  it  to  have  been  composed  at  that 
period.  It  has  been  said,  that  it  recommended  itself  to  the 
-existing  national  spirit,  and  that  on  this  account  it  was  ac- 
cepted. But  the  fact  is,  that  there  is  much  in  the  book  which 
by  no  means  tallies  with  the  general  Jewish  conceptions  (such 
as  the  prediction  respecting  the  suffering  Messiah  in  chap,  ix.), 
and  that,  even  though  it  were  so,  the  fact  of  such  conformity 
to  national  taste  would  not  account  for  its  being  elevated  to 
the  place  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  Apocryphal  books,  which 
-appeared  in  that  age,  exactly  reflected  the  character  and  feel- 
ings of  the  nation — much  more  so  indeed  than  the  book  of 
Daniel,  which  in  many  respects  ran  counter  to  them,  yet  these 
were  not  admitted  to  the  sacred  honour  of  a  place  in  the 
canon. 

(2.)  The  manner  in  which  Ezekiel  refers  to  Daniel^  serves  as 
a  strong  argujnentfor  the  genuineness  of  the  book.  In  chap.  xiv. 
14,  20,  Ezekiel  speaks  of  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  as  three  men 
proverbially  distinguished  for  their  righteousness.  Now,  from 
the  place  here  assigned  to  Daniel's  name,  it  might  naturally  be 
thought  that  Ezekiel  represented  him,  like  Noah  and  Job,  as 
living  long  before  his  own  time.  On  the  supposition,  then, 
that  the  book  was  a  forgery  of  the  Maccabsean  age,  it  would 
never  have  occurred  to  its  author  to  place  Daniel  in  the  time 
of  the  Exile.  By  doing  so,  he  would  have  seemed  at  least  to  con- 
tradict the  testimony  of  Ezekiel;  and  thus  he  would  ultro- 
neously  have  thrown  a  hindrance  in  the  way  of  his  work 
being  received  or  valued.     But  on  the  supposition  that  the 

*  In  the  passage  formerly  referred  to,  Dr  Arnold  says,  "The  self-same  critU 
jcism,  which  has  established  the  authenticity  of  St  John's  Gospel  against  all 
questionings,  does,  I  think,  equally  prove  the  non-authenticity  of  great  part  of 
Daniel :  that  there  may  be  genuine  fragments  in:it,i8  ver^  Ukt^jfg'*.        f^ii0u!t)!i 
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book  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  the  words  of  Ezekiel  admit  of 
easy  explanation.  It  is  plain,  from  the  book  of  Daniel  itself 
(chap,  ii.),  that  a  wide  celebrity  had  been  gained  by  him  in 
the  land  of  Chaldea  ;  and  with  this  fact,  the  way  in  which 
Ezekiel  refers  to  him  exactly  corresponds  when  he  says  ironi- 
cally respecting  the  prince  of  Tyre  (xxviii.  3).  "  Behold,  thou 
art  wiser  than  Daniel,  there  is  no  secret  thing  that  they  can 
Hide  from  thee." 

^  (*S.)  The  Septuagint  translation  of  the  book  strongly  testifies 
to  its  genuineness.  It  is  well  known  that  the  version  of  the 
LXX.  began,  at  least,  to  be  made  at  Alexandria  about  the  year 
285  before  Christ.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  within  what  period 
all  the  books  were  completed  ;  but  as  that  was,  almost  cer- 
tainly, long  before  the  Maccabaean  era,  the  fact  of  Daniel 
being  found  in  the  translation  tends  to  shew  that  it  could  not 
have  first  come  into  notice  at  that  period  Besides,  the  book 
of  Daniel  is  not  so  much  translated  in  the  Septuagint  as,  like 
the  book  of  Jeremiah,  almost  entirely  recast.  A  number  of 
fables  and  legendary  stories  are  introduced  into  it.  This 
shews  how  much  interest  was  felt  in  this  book  by  the  Alex- 
andrine translator,  and  argues  conclusively  that  it  must  have 
have  been  known  long  prior  to  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 
'  (4.)  The  account  given  by  Josephus  respecting  the  visit  of 
Alexander  the  Great  to  Jerusalem  also  confirms  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  book.  The  Jewish  historian  tells  us  (Antiq.  xi.  8), 
that  Alexander  the  Great  being  greatly  incensed  against  the 
Jews  for  their  fidelity  to  Darius,  set  out  for  their  city  deter- 
mined heavily  to  punish  them — that,  however,  he  was  turned 
from  his  purpose  by  means  of  Jaddua  the  high  priest ;  and 
that,  entering  into  the  holy  city,  he  declared  himself  very 
friendly  towards  the  inhabitants,  and  had  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel  shewn  him,  which  declared  that  Persia  should  be  subju- 
gated by  a  Grecian  monarch.  It  may  reasonably  be  doubted 
whether  this  account  be  strictly  historical,  but  after  all  allow- 
ances have  been  made,  there  still  remain  certain  substantial 
facts.  It  is  undoubted  that  Alexander  did  shew  the  Jews 
great  favour ;  and  we  know  of  no  other  cause  for  this,  than  some 
such  reason  as  that  assigned  by  Josephus.  It  is  plain,  more- 
over, from  the  words  of  Josephus,  that  he  at  least,  and  his 
contemporaries  generally,  believed  that  the  book  of  Daniel  ex- 
isted previous  even  to  the  times  of  Alexander.  It  seems  im- 
possible that  this  belief  could  have  been  prevalent,  had  the 
book  only  appeared  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees.  That  age 
was  not  so  far  distant  from  the  time  of  Josephus,  that  he  and 
the  Jews  generally  could  have  made  such  a  gross  mistake  re- 
specting one  of  their  canonical  books  as  to  have  referred  it  to 
80  early  a  date,  had  it  in  fact  only  been  composed  within 


three  or  four  generations.  Melancthon,  in  his  commentary  on 
Daniel,  connects  as  follows  the  times  of  the  prophet  Daniel 
with  Christ ;  and  it  will  be  observed  how  few  links  are  re- 
quired to  unite  the  contemporaries  of  our  Saviour  with  the 
Maccabees — "  Nehemias,  qui  Danielem  senem  viderat  adoles- 
cens,  Alexandrum  senex  vidit.  Postea  Antiochi  tempore 
multi  senes  interfecti  sunt :  servavit  tamen  Deus  posteritatem 
aliquam.  Simeon^  qui  Christum  infantem  gestavit  in  sinu, 
vidit  adolescens  senes,  qui  Maccabceum  viderant."  Such  being 
the  close  connection  of  the  periods,  it  is  incredible  that  the 
book  of  Daniel  would  have  been  received  as  the  genuine  pro- 
duct of  the  age  to  which  it  professes  to  belong,  had  it  really- 
first  appeared  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  not  been  the 
authentic  production  of  the  prophet  whose  name  it  bears. 

Many  other  particulars,  both  of  an  external  and  internal 
kind,  might  be  dwelt  upon,  to  shew  that  our  book  must  have 
been  written  long  before  the  era  to  which  the  opponents  of  its 
authenticity  assign  to  it.  We  may  simply  name  the  following : — 
Several  of  the  Apocryphal  books,  such  as  Baruch,  and  the 
first  book  of  the  Maccabees,  manifest  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  are  written  with  evident  refer- 
ence to  its  prophecies.  The  relation  set  forth  in  the  book,  as 
existing  between  heathens  and  Jews,  is  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  its  being  a  fictitious  composition  of  the  Mac- 
cabaean  period.  The  most  rigorous  fanaticism  then  prevailed 
among  the  Jews,  and  would  never  have  conceived  of  such  close 
relations  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  as  we  find  in  the  book  of 
Daniel.  The  author  is  represented  as  having  been  educated 
along  with  his  Israelitish  companions  in  the  language  and 
science  of  Babylon — as  having  been  constituted  chief  of  the 
wise  men  at  the  Chaldee  court — as  having  received  a  heathen 
name — as  having  stood  in  the  closest  and  most  friendly  connec- 
tion with  heathen  princes,  &c., — things  which  are  totally  alien 
from  the  spirit  which  existed  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine  in  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees.  The  accurate  knowledge,  also,  which  the 
writer  shews  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  ancient  Babylon 
and  Media,  and  which  even  writers  like  De  Wette  acknow- 
ledge— his  use  of  the  expression  Medes  and  Persians,  instead 
of  Persians  and  Medes,  as  in  the  later  book  of  Esther,  and 
in  the  first  book  of  Maccabees,  indicating  that  in  his  days 
the  Medes  were  still  the  superior  people — the  foreign  air 
which  there  is  about  the  book,  which  suits  greatly  better 
with  the  fact  of  its  having  been  written  in  Chaldea,  as  it  pro- 
fesses; than  in  Palestine,  as  the  opponents  of  its  genuineness 
maintain  ;  these,  and  many  similar  considerations,  conspire 
to  demonstrate  the  authenticity  of  the  book,  and  to  render 
untenable  the  hypothesis  of  its  Maccabsean  origi^  „  ;^r,«  ^  ^ 
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But  the  great  proof  yet  remains  to  be  stated,  that,  viz., 
which  is  found  in  the  manner  in  which  the  book  is  referred  td 
in  the  New  Testament.  Besides  the  general  fact  of  its  having 
been  contained  in  those  Scriptures  which  so  often  received 
the  sanction  of  our  Lord  and  His  apostles,  it  is  specially 
quoted  as  inspired,  in  several  passages.  We  need  only  refer  to 
Matt.  xxiv.  15,  in  order  to  see  the  estimation  in  which  this 
book  was  held  byHim,  who  being  Himself  "  the  Truth,''  never 
in  any  manner  or  degree  gave  his  sanction  to  what  was  false. 
The  idea  which  has  been  adopted  by  many  of  the  Continental 
critics,  and  which  may  also  sometimes  be  met  with  in  the 
works  of  lax  theologians  in  this  country,  that  our  Lord,  in  the 
passage  referred  to,  simply  meant  to  reason  with  the  Jews  on 
their  own  premises,  and  fell  in  with  the  vulgar  notion  of 
Daniel's  authenticity,  must  appear  to  every  pious  and  unpre- 
judiced mind  utterly  untenable.  The  way  in  which  the  Sa- 
viour refers  to  this  book  could  not  be  explained  in  consistency 
with  His  infinite  rectitude  of  character,  except  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  He  deemed  it  what  it  professes  to  be.  "  When  ye 
therefore,"  He  says,  "  shall  see  the  abomination  spoken  of  by 
Daniel  the  prophet,  stand  in  the  holy  place,  (whoso  readeth  let 
him  understand),  then  let  them/'  &c. ;  and  it  is  thus  evident 
that  He  places  the  predictions  of  Daniel  on  the  same  footing 
of  certainty  with  His  own,  and  acknowledges  as  infallibly  ac- 
curate the  words  which  the  book  contains.  This  testimony 
must  be  decisive  to  all  that  reverence  the  authority  of  Christ ; 
and  as  we  have  already  seen  that  the  objections  which  have 
been  so  plentifully  launched  against  this  book  recoil  from  it, 
like  hostile  weapons  from  a  wall  of  adamant,  so  now  we  find 
that  the  positive  grounds  on  which  its  authority  rests  are  such 
as  can  never  be  shaken,  since  they  are  identified  with  that 
changeless,  immoveable  rock, — the  word  of  eternal  truth. 

The  genuineness  of  the  book  being  thus  certainly  demot^ 
strated,  the  next  important  question  which  arises  is  that  whicE 
respects  its  interpretation.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  most 
different  views  have  been  entertained  on  this  point.  It  is  a 
marked  feature  in  Bible  prophecy,  that,  while  the  very  words 
in  which  it  is  expressed  {e.  g.,  Isa.  liii)  are  found  exactly  de- 
scriptive of  the  events  predicted,  after  they  have  occurred, 
there  is  nothing  in  it  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lead  man  to  sup- 
pose that  he  is  the  creature  of  fate,  or  to  impair  the  sense  of 
his  moral  agency  and  responsibility.  As  Auberlen  admirably 
remarks  in  his  classical  work  on  Daniel,  p.  127  : — 
T  "  We  know  it  is  an  essential  feature  of  prophecy  to  reveal,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  veil,  the  future.  It  does  not  purport  to  be  a  his- 
tory, much  less  a  chronology  of  coming  events  ;  it  does  not  put  them 
as  clearly  before  our  eyes  as  the  past— this  would  destroy  man'g  ethical 
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relation  to  the  future.  ...  It  is  its  very  clearness  in  the  main  which 
renders  necessary  this  obscurity.  The  fulfilment  of  the  eternal  decree 
of  God  must  not  be  a  mere  arithmetical  problem  which  the  profane 
understanding  also  may  calculate  by  simple  arithmetic,  but  a  holy 
enigma,  which  shall  stimulate  to  a  faithful  observance  of  the  ways 
of  God,  and  to  a  diligent  study  of  the  history  of  His  people.  '  None 
of  the  wicked  shall  understand,  but  the  wise  shall  understand.' " 
(Dan.  xii.  10.)  '■  .:  ,    ^  ' 

Those  who  are  continually  speculating  on  tne  world's  future, 
and  defining  beforehand  political  events  from  the  announce- 
ments of  prophecy,  would  do  well  to  ponder  these  wise  and 
judicious  sentences.  Every  intelligent  friend  of  Scripture  must 
often  have  regretted  that  its  solemn  foreshadow! ngs  of  the 
future  have  been  so  often  abused  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying 
a  prurient  curiosity.  And  in  spite  of  the  ill  success  which 
has  attended  so  many  vaticinations,  they  are  still  as  rife  and 
presumptuous  as  ever.  There  are  always  some  weak-minded 
or  self-seeking  men  who  are  ready  to  supply  the  desiderated 
pabulum  to  the  popular  appetite  for  a  knowledge  of  the  future, 
and  who,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  act  upon  the  principle, 
"  populus  vult  decipi,  et  decipiatur."  Of  course,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  proper  and  reverent  use  of  prophecy,  even  in  reference 
to  coming  events.  " To  it  we  do  well  that  we  take  heed  as  unto  a 
light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place  ;''  it  is  both  wise  and  duti- 
ful to  mark  God's  hand  in  providence,  and  humbly  to  compare 
events  and  appearances  with  the  intimations  of  His  word,  so 
as  to  be  prepared  for  "  the  things  which  are  coming  upon  the 
earth.''  But  this  is  very  different  from  that  minute  and  posi- 
tive delineation  of  the  future  on  which  so  many  have  ventured, 
and  which,  by  its  proved  erroneousness,  has  tended,  in  some 
quarters,  to  bring  the  study  of  prophecy  into  unmerited  ne- 
glect. We  should  gladly  acknowledge  fulfilments  where  they 
have  already  plainly  occurred,  and  should  let  our  eye  rest  in- 
quiringly upon  the  prophetic  horizon,  with  the  earnest,  eager 
question  on  our  lips,  "  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  Watch- 
man, what  of  the  night?"  but  we  should  be  slow  to  dictate  the 
course  which  God  in  his  providence  must  infallibly  follow,  or 
to  grasp  at  some  isolated  facts  or  some  transient  appearances, 
as  favourable  to  a  preconceived  scheme  of  interpretation.  In- 
stead of  seeking  to  pry  into  i\iQ  future,  we  prefer,  for  our  own 
part,  looking  back  upon  the  past.  There  are  certain  grand 
announcements  contained  in  the  book  of  Daniel  which  appear 
to  us  most  plainly  to  have  been  fulfilled ;  and  to  one  of  these, 
as  specially  important  in  the  present  circumstances  of  our 
country,  we  shall  now  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  in 
what  remains  of  the  present  article.  .  ,    ., 

The  point  to  which  we  refer  bears  upoii  the  interpretation 


of  part  of  the  seventh  chapter.  Tfiiere'can  be  no  reasonable 
dispute,  as  was  before  said,  that  the  four  beasts  of  that  chapr 
ter  symbolize  respectively,  the  Babylonian,  Medo-Persian; 
Macedonian,  and  Roman  empires.  That  much  is  agreed  upon 
by  all  sober  and  reverent  expositors  of  Scripture  prophecy  at 
the  present  day»  It  is  also  agreed,  with  like  substantial  har-:^ 
mony,  that  the  "ten  horns,"  which  are  said  to  have  distin^^ 
guished  the  fourth  beast,  refer  to  the  tenfold  division  which, 
either  on  its  first  breaking  up,  or,  generally  speaking,  in  its 
subsequent  history,  has  been  characteristic  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. But  then,  very  different  opinions  have  been  formed 
respecting  the  "little  horn"  of  which  we  read,  verse  8,  that 
"  before  it  were  three  of  the  first  horns  plucked  up  by  the  roots, 
and,  behold,  in  this  horn  were  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  a  man,  and 
a  mouth  speaking  great  things,"  and  whose  character  is  more 
fully  described,  verses  24,  25,  where  it  is  said,  that  the  king 
or  power  symbolized  by  it  "  shall  be  diverse  from  the  first,  and 
shall  subdue  three  kings  ;  and  he  shall  speak  great  words 
against  the  Most  High,  and  shall  wear  out  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High,  and  think  to  change  times  and  laws,  and  they  shall 
be  given  into  his  hand,  until  a  time,  and  times,  and  the  divid- 
ing of  time." 

It  had  been  common  among  Protestants  until  late  years  to 
look  upon  these  words  as  descriptive  of  the  Papacy,  that  great 
enemy  of  God  and  of  His  truth,  which  has  sprung  up  amid 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  civil  power  of  Rome,  and  more  than 
perpetuated  the  cruel  conduct  of  the  imperial  system  towards 
the  saints  of  the  Most  High.  But  recently,  different  views 
have  been  gaining  ground  among  some  Protestant  expositors. 
The  idea  that  Popery  is  specially  referred  to  in  the  above  pro- 
phetical description  has  been  more  or  less  abandoned.  There 
are  few  who  do  not  admit  that  there  is  some  sort  of  reference 
to  the  Papacy  ;  but  many  who  grant  this,  deny  that,  either  in 
Daniel,  or  in  the  other  passages  of  prophetic  Scripture  which 
speak  of  the  coming  Antichrist,  we  are  to  suppose  the  Romish 
apostasy  to  be  specially  delineated  and  predicted.  Their  con- 
ception is  that  the  Antichrist  is  yet  to  come,  and  that  he  will 
probably  appear  personally  in  some  monster  of  wickedness,  who 
shall  gather  around  him  multitudes  like-minded  with  himself, 
and  then,  in  a  way  hitherto  unparallelled,  exhibit  his  malignity 
and  cruelty  against  the  church  and  people  of  God.  Along 
with  this  idea  of  a  future  personal  revelation  of  Antichrist,  it 
is  also  generally  held  by  this  school  of  expositors,  that  all  the 
forms  of  evil  which  have  hitherto  appeared  in  the  Church,  and 
all  the  destroying  agencies  which  have  arisen  to  oppose  or  pre- 
vent the  supremacy  of  true  religion,  have  been  repeated  adum- 
brations of  the  gigantic  foe  to  Christ  and  His  truth  that  is  yet 
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to  be  revealed.  In  the  mean  time,  they  suppose  that  we  are  to 
see  very  strikingly  the  working  of  the  Antichristian  spirit  in 
the  Papal  system,  but  are  by  no  means  to  overlook  its  mani- 
festations in  other  and  very  different  communities.  Thus  saysi 
Auberlen  : — "  We  can  neither  find  the  Babylonian  harlot  ex-, 
clusively  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  has  been  thought" 
from  a  one-sided  Protestant  point  of  view,  nor  exclusively  in 
the  Established  State  Churches  of  Christendom,  as  has  beeri^ 
imagined  by  separatists  and  sectarians.  .  .  .  Christendom^ 
as  a  whole,  in  all  its  manifold  manifestations  of  churches  and 
sects,  is  the  harlot/'  * 

Such  views  as  these  appear  to  us  very  inconsistent  with  the 
truth  as  revealed  in  prophetic  Scripture,  and  fitted  not  only  to 
excite  baseless  imaginations  for  the  future,  but  to  interfere 
in  many  important  respects  with  present  duty.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  to  shew  their  groundlessness  ;  and,  in  order  to  thi^, 
we  must  beg  the  indulgence  of  our  readers  while  we  refer  for 
a  little  to  what  we  deem  the  right  principles  of  prophetic 
interpretation,  and  then  briefly  apply  these  to  the  point  now 
under  consideration. 

It  is,  we  hold,  of  essential  importance  for  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  Scriptures  generally,  and  especially  of  their 
prophetic  portions,  that  they  be  looked  at  as  forming  one  or- 
ganic whole.  This,  although  often  overlooked,  is  manifestly 
implied  in  the  very  idea  of  their  inspiration.  If  the  books 
which  we  regard  as  constituting  the  word  of  God  were  really 
inspired  by  His  Spirit,  it  is  manifest  that  they  are  thus  not 
only  distinguished  from  all  other  books  in  the  world,  but  bound 
together  by  a  property  common  to  them  all — a  pervading  pecu- 
liarity which,  while  they  are  in  one  sense  distinct,  in  another 
and  equally  true  sense,  constitutes  them  one.  It  matters  not 
how  different  may  have  been  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  respectively  composed,  or  how  diverse  the  idiosyncracies 
of  the  men  who  were  employed  in  communicating  them  to  the 
world.  Daniel,  the  statesman  of  Babylon  ;•  Paul,  the  writer  at 
Corinth ;  and  John,  the  exile  of  Patmos,  must  all  harmonise 
in  their  predictions,  if  they  were  all  in  common  moved  by  the 
same  divine  and  omniscient  Spirit.  The  several  portions  of 
prophecy  contained  in  Scripture  must,  however  long  the  period 
which  may  have  separated  their  human  utterance,  fit  in  exactly 
to  each  other ;  and  so  far  as  they  refer  to  the  same  events, 
must  reflect  light  on  one  another,  and  by  their  harmonious  and 
blended  testimony,  must  point  more  clearly  than  when  they 
are  separately  considered,  to  the  events  which  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  God  to  announce  as  awaiting  either  the  church  or  the 
world.  ^ 
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The  very  first  step,  then,  as  appears  to  us,  towards  a  success- 
ful exposition  of  prophecy,  is  to  bring  into  one  view  all  the 
passages  which  have  a  manifest  bearing  on  any  particular  sub- 
ject It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  Divine  Spirit  will  be  His 
own  best  interpreter ;  and  that  as  Scripture  predictions  have 
not  been  inserted  at  random,  or  by  the  caprice  of  individual 
writers,  but  under  the  unceasing  and  infinitely  wise  superin- 
tendence of  the  Most  High,  one  portion  will  oftentimes  furnish 
a  ready  and  certain  clue  to  the  import  of  another.  And  in  re- 
gard to  us  who  happily  possess  the  whole  revealed  will  of  God, 
and  who  are  thus  able  to  take  a  view  of  inspired  prophecy  in  its 
totality,  it  is  plain  that  the  least  difficult  passages  ought  to  be 
made  use  of  as  means  of  explaining  those  which  are  enveloped  in 
greater  obscurity.  We  are  at  liberty,  or  rather  it  is  our  duty,  to 
select  the  plainest  of  those  prophetic  intimations  which  have 
been  graciously  given  by  God  to  His  church,  and  to  apply  these 
to  the  explanation  of  other  passages  which,  in  themselves,  are 
more  ambiguous,  or  which,  without  the  light  thus  cast  upon 
them,  might  perhaps  have  admitted  of  a  different  interpreta- 
tion. 

It  may  thus  happen,  that  by  taking  a  combined  view  of 
several  parallel  prophetic  passages,  some  result  will  be  plain, 
which  could  not  have  been  so  certainly  reached  by  taking  a 
view  of  them  separately.  The  several  portions  of  prophecy 
may  be  likened  to  detached  pieces  of  the  map  of  a  country, 
which,  when  viewed  apart,  may  appear  unintelligible,  but 
which  being  joined  together,  are  very  easily  to  be  compre- 
hended. Divide  the  map  into  sections,  and  look  at  these  sepa- 
rately, and  you  may  have  rivers  running  apparently  without 
any  source,  and  passing  out  of  sight  where  there  is,  as  it  seems, 
nothing  to  receive  them.  But  put  the  several  portions  together, 
and  all  becomes  plain  ;  a  glance  is  then  sufficient  to  shew  the 
great  outlines  of  the  country,  and  what  was  formerly  confusion 
and  ambiguity,  is  now  felt  to  be  most  serviceable  in  leading  to 
an  acquaintance  with  the  geography  of  the  territory  that  is 
represented.  It  is,  then,  a  very  misleading  practice  in  pro- 
phetical exposition,  to  view  in  disjunction  from  each  other,  the 
several  predictions  which  the  Scriptures  contain.  In  this  way 
plausible  interpretations  may  easily  be  fixed  on  particular 
passages,  which  a  full  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  various 
parallel  predictions  would  prove  at  once  to  be  erroneous. 
Hence  originated  that  fatal  error  which  the  Jews  of  old  com- 
mitted with  respect  to  the  promised  Messiah.  It  was  by  taking 
partial  and  isolated  views  of  those  intimations  which  the 
ancient  prophets  had  made  regarding  Him,  that  they  were  led 
to  form  the  idea  to  which  they  so  tenaciously  clung,  that  He 
was  to  be  a  great  temporal  Ruler,  and  that,  under  Him,  they 
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were  to  attain  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  world.  Many  pro- 
phetic statements  seemed  to  favour  this  opinion.  Both  in  the 
Psahns  and  in  the  books  of  Isaiah  and  his  brethren,  there  is  a 
multitude  of  passages  which  speak  of  Messiah  as  a  king,  and 
which  represent  the  glory  of  His  people  under  Him.  The 
Jews  eagerly  laid  hold  of  these,  and  drew  from  them  their 
notions  of  coming  earthly  greatness  and  magnificence  under 
that  Great  Deliverer  Avhom  God  had  promised.  But  a  fair  and 
full  survey  of  the  field  of  prophecy  would  have  saved  them  from 
such  an  error.  Had  they  allowed  such  passages  as  Psa.  xxii., 
or  Isa.  liii.,  or  chap.  ix.  of  this  book  (Daniel),  to  hold  that 
place  in  their  map  of  the  future,  which  God  had  assigned  them, 
they  must  have  seen  how  baseless  was  the  dream  which  they 
were  indulging,  and  might  have  formed  somewhat  truer  concep- 
tions of  the  character  and  work  of  the  long-promised  Saviour. 

We  must,  then,  beware  of  interpreting  any  of  the  prophetic 
Scriptures  without  taking  into  account  the  rest  of  the  system, 
of  which  these  constitute  an  integral  part.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  with  respect  to  this  matter,  that  "  known  unto  God  are 
all  His  works  from  the  beginning  of  the  world/'  At  the  time 
when  Daniel  was  inspired  to  utter  the  prophecies  contained  in 
the  book  before  us,  the  Divine  Spirit  had  in  view  the  prophe-: 
cies  to  be  afterwards  delivered  by  Paul  and  John.  And  wheiv 
these  later  writers  issued  the  predictions  which  are  found  in 
their  works,  they  did  so  (whether  consciously  or  not)  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  correspond  with,  to  illustrate,  and  to  render 
more  full  and  distinct,  the  ancient  declarations  which  had  so: 
long  before  been  made.  The  same  omniscient  Spirit  guiding 
and  informing  them  all,  there  was  of  necessity  a  reference: 
tacitly  made  by  the  one  to  the  other.  And  this  being  the  case,* 
their  several  statements  must  shed  a  reciprocal  light  upon  each 
other,  and  when  collected  and  pieced  together,  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  forming  that  complete  map  of  the  future  which  it., 
has  pleased  God  to  lay  before  the  eye  of  His  church,  so  as  ta 
animate  her  hopes,  to  alarm  her  fears,  and  to  guide  her  conduct: 
in  the  varying  circumstances  in  which  from  time  to  time  she 
may  be  placed. 

It  would  be  easy  to  shew,  in  the  works  of  many  writers  on 
prophecy,  what  evil  consequences  have  followed  from  a  neglect 
of  the  principles  which  have  just  been  stated.  They  have 
plunged  into  the  mare  magnum  of  prophecy,  without  noticing 
those  landmarks  that  may  be  clearly  discerned  in  the  less 
obscure  passages,  or  which  appear  distinct  enough  when  the 
whole  are  arranged  and  looked  at  together.  They  have  con- 
templated the  several  parts  in  their  isolation,  and  have  dealt 
with  each  as  if  that  were  the  whole.  The  consequence  has. 
been,  that  no  consistency  has  been  found  in  their  expositionsi^. 
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Daniel,  and  Paul,  and  John,  have  been  handled  as  totally  in- 
dependent writers,  each  of  whose  statements  is  to  be  separately 
considered  and  examined.  The  rule  of  the  Apostle  Peter  (2 
Peter  i.  20),  has  been  entirely  neglected — ''No  'prophecy  of 
the  Scripture  is  of  any  private  interpretation"  i.e.,  as  we  be- 
lieve his  words  mean — no  prophecy  is  to  be  interpreted  in  its 
isolation,  but  only  in  connection  with  the  whole  cycle  of  in- 
spired communications,  of  which  it  forms  a  part.*  The  several 
prophetic  pictures  of  the  same  events  with  which  God  has 
furnished  us,  must  all  be  placed  (so  to  speak)  in  the  stereoscope 
together,  and  we  must  contemplate  them  in  combination,  in 
order  that  a  just,  and  true,  and  distinct  impression  may  be  pro- 
duced upon  our  minds  of  the  scenes  or  events  which  God  de- 
sires to  set  before  us. 

Let  us  now  apply  these  remarks  to  the  point  more  immedi- 
ately under  consideration.  If  the  seventh  chapter  of  this  book 
of  Daniel — the  second  chapter  of  2d  Thessalonians,  and  the 
thirteenth  chapter  of  the  book  of  Kevelation  be  brought  to- 
gether, it  must  at  once  appear  that  they  are,  so  far  as  co-ex- 

*  This  seems  to  us  by  far  the  best  explanation  of  the  Apostle's  meaning  in 
the  passage  above  referred  to.  It  has,  we  think,  very  needlessly  been  aban- 
doned by  several  recent  writers ;  and  it  is  not  even  mentioned  as  a  possible 
meaning  of  the  passage  in  Alford's  lately  published  volume.  There  seems,  we 
are  sorry  to  observe,  to  be  a  growing  tendency  in  Alfordto  overlook,  with  some- 
thing like  contempt,  common  explanations  of  difficult  passages,  and  to  lay  down, 
with  not  a  little  dogmatism,  some  very  diiFerent  interpretation  as  the  only  true 
one.  In  his  note  on  the  passage  under  remark,  he  mentions  two  explanations 
as  possible,  one  which  refers  the  words  to  us  who  try  to  understand  the  pro- 
phecies, and  the  other  which  views  the  Apostle  as  alluding  to  the  prophets  them- 
selves.  He  prefers  the  latter  reference,  and  explains  the  meaning  thus  : — "  Pro- 
phecy springs  not  onto/ human  interpretation,  i.  e.,  is  not  a  prognostication  made 
by  a  man  knowing  what  he  means  when  he  utters  it;  but,  &c.  Thus,  and  thus 
alone,  the  whole  context  coheres."  To  us,  on  the  contrary,  this  interpretation 
seems  to  deprive  the  passage  of  all  important  significance,  and  to  degrade  the 
Apostle's  solemn  direction  into  a  mere  unmeaning  truism.  Is  it  possible  to  be- 
lieve that  St  Peter  here  intends  simply  to  warn  his  readers  that  prophecy  was 
prophecy,  that  it  was  not  mere  conjecture  on  the  part  of  its  authors,  but  is  always 
to  be  viewed  as  having  been  given  by  God?  Such  a  rendering  appears  to  us 
not  only  most  entirely  to  emasculate  the  passage,  but  to  be  totally  alien  to  the 
object  contemplated  by  the  Apostle.  He  takes  for  granted,  as  he  well  might, 
that  his  readers  believed  in  the  divine  inspiration  of  prophecy,  and  his  purpose 
is  to  give  them  a  valuable  rule  for  its  interpretation.  This  he  does  by  telling 
them  that  no  single  prophecy  is  to  be  viewed  by  itself,  but  in  connection  with 
the  whole  system  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  "  for  prophecy  (generally)  came  not 
by  the  will  of  man," — was  never  dependent  on  any  one  man's  volition  or  indi- 
vidual intention,  "but  holy  men  of  old  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost";  in  every  case  the  human  was  subordinate  to  the  divine — the  omniscient 
Spirit  presided  over  the  utterances  of  the  several  prophets,  and  thus,  while  given 
forth  through  many  different  organs,  the  mind  of  God,  as  prophetically  revealed, 
constitutes  one  great  and  harmonious  whole.  This  appears  to  us  the  deeply 
important  meaning  of  the  Apostle's  words.  And  it  is  as  natural  as  it  is  impor- 
tant. St  Peter  evidently  intends  to  lay  down  a  rule  of  interpretation,  and  appear! 
himself  strongly  impressed  with  its  importance.  "  This  first  knowing,"  he  says, 
**  let  thi<i  principle  guide  you  in  your  exposition  of  th^pcophecies,  that,  not 
one  of  them,"  &c.    tnsmojjiw  oia  siorij  indi  oybaiwooa^s  oi  gnidJ  aoo  a/  Jr  t* 
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tensive,  three  different  pictures  of  the  same  thing.  They  all 
refer  to  a  great  enemy  of  Christ,  and  of  His  Church,  that  was 
to  arise  and  agree  in  the  characteristics  which  they  ascribe  to 
him.  And  it  must  at  once  be  evident  that  the  passage  in 
Thessalonians  is  the  most  distinct  and  definite.  The  Apostle 
Paul  there  almost  drops  the  mantle  of  obscurity  which  gene- 
rally hangs  about  the  prophet,  and  writes  in  nearly  as  clear  and  in- 
telligible language  as  that  usually  employed  by  the  historian.  It 
is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  description  which  he  gives,  ought 
to  be  taken  as  a  guide  to  the  more  obscure  intimations  of 
Daniel  and  John.  To  fix  the  meaning  of  his  words  will  be  in 
some  respects  to  fix  the  meaning  of  theirs.  And,  however 
capable  of  other  applications  the  more  mysterious  passages 
may  seem,  if  the  meaning  of  the  clearer  prediction  be  once 
determined,  we  then  possess  a  clue  with  which  to  venture  into 
the  labyrinthine  recesses  of  the  grand  Bible  edifice  of  prophecy. 
Now,  we  believe  it  may  be,  and  has  been,  clearly  demon- 
strated, that  it  is  impossible,  on  grounds  of  exegetical  fairness; 
to  explain  the  words  of  Paul  in  2d  Thessalonians  as  having  a 
mere  general  reference,  as  pointing  not  to  one,  but  to  a  series 
of  enemies  who  were  hereafter  to  arise  against  the  church  of 
God.  There  appears  to  us  not  the  least  foundation  for  attach- 
ing such  a  meaning  to  his  language.  And  it  even  seems  as 
if  the  style  in  which  he  writes  pointedly  excludes  such  an 
interpretation.  His  words  are  as  definite  as  can  be  imagined. 
Both  in  speaking  of  the  system  abstractly,  and  of  the  person 
in  whom,  according  to  the  usage  of  prophecy,  it  is  represented  as 
finding  its  concrete  embodiment,  his  language  is  most  precise; 
He  speaks  of  "  the  apostasy"  {vi  aTo<rra<r/a),  and  of  "  the  opposer" 
(o  amxg/>gvo$) ;  and  no  terms  could  more  clearly  point  to  one  par- 
ticular system  of  error  which  was  subsequently  to  arise,  or  seem 
more  decidedly  to  exclude  the  notion  of  a  series  of  successive 
fulfilments.* 

*  See  this  point  more  fully  touched  upon  in  this  journal  for  April  1858.  Dr 
Fairbairn  well  remarks  in  his  work  on  prophecy  (p.  302),  respecting  this  matter, 
"  On  the  whole,  the  conclusion  which  forces  itself  upon  our  minds  from  a  full  and 
impartial  consideration  of  the  apostolic  testimony,  is  that  the  Aiitichristian 
apostasy  cannot  be  identified  either  with  the  heathenism  of  ancient  Kome.  or 
with  any  conceivable  form  of  infidelity  or  atheism  yet  to  be  developed.  The 
conditions  of  the  prophetical  enigma  are  not  satisfied  by  either  of  these  views. 
So  much  for  the  negative  side  of  the  question."  And  so  far  we  quite  agree 
with  him.  But  he  proceeds  as  follows.  "  And  in  regard  to  the  positive,  if 
we  may  not  say  [as  indeed  we  by  no  means  think  it  can  in  truth  be  said)  that, 
in  Romanism  and  the  Papacy,  the  anticipated  evil  has  found  its  onlt/  realization, 
yet  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that  it  is  there  we  are  to  look  for  the  most 
complete,  systematic,  and  palpable  embodiment  of  its  grand  characteristics." 
Again  he  says,  "If  Romanists  have  made  void  the  testimony  of  Scripture  in  re- 
jecting the  one  application,  we  fear  Protestants  have  too  often  grievously 
marred  it  by  excluding  every  other."  On  these  statements  we  simply  remark, 
that  it  is  one  thing  to  acknowledge  that  there  arc  antickristian  elements  in  many 
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The  definite  reference  of  Paul's  words  being  thus  determined, 
it  follows  that  the  "  little  horn"  of  Daniel,  and  *'  the  beast" 
of  the  Apocalypse,  also  symbolyze  one  particular  form  of  wicked- 
ness, which  was  afterwards  to  spring  up  against  the  Church 
of  Christ.  A  mere  general  application  of  the  prophetic  an- 
nouncements on  this  point  being  thus  excluded,  there  can  re- 
main no  doubt  as  to  the  one  system  which  must  be  regarded 
as  the  predicted  apostasy  of  Scripture.  It  is  admitted  by 
Auberlen,  Alford,  Olshausen,  and  almost  all  the  other  exposi- 
tors of  prophecy  who  conceive  that  many  fulfilments  of  the 
Scriptural  statements  on  this  point  are  to  be  looked  for,  that 
the  most  striking  of  all  is  to  be  found  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  The  enemy  is  thus  detected.  By  almost  unanimous 
suffrages  it  is  agreed,  that  if  one  form  of  error  is  to  be  singled 
out  as  the  grand  Antichristian  system,  no  other  can  be  se- 
lected than  the  Papacy.  And,  as  we  maintain,  it  is  impossible 
by  any  fair  exegesis  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  Paul  does 
point  to  one  special  embodiment  of  error  as  about  to  spring 
up  in  the  church  of  Christ.  His  words  thus  determine  the 
meaning  to  be  attached  to  other  prophetic  statements,  and,  as 
has  often  been  shewn,  these  find,  in  even  their  minutest  par- 
ticulars, a  melancholy  realization  in  the  past  history,  and  in 
the  present  character,  of  the  apostate  Church  of  Rome. 

God  forbid  that  in  stating  this  conclusion  we  should  be  ani- 
mated by  anything  else  than  the  kindliest  feelings  towards 
the  deceived  adherents  of  the  Antichristian  system  !  We  deeply 
deplore  the  condition  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  earnestly 
pray  that  the  accursed  system  which  binds  them  in  its  ada- 
mantine fetters  may  speedily  be  destroyed.  But  it  would 
be  the  reverse  of  kindness  to  them  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
nature  of  the  society  with  which  they  are  identified.  It  is  a 
despicable  and  sinful  sentimentality  which  weakens  or  dilutes 
the  statements  of  God's  truth,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  any 
offence  or  pain  to  men.  We  have  been  put  in  trust  with  the 
inspired  oracles  of  God,  and  "  it  is  required  in  stewards  that  a 
man  be  found  faithful.'"  We  must  earnestly  seek  to  obtain  for 
ourselves  an  acquaintance  with  the  divine  word  as  revealed 

systems  besides  that  of  Rome,  and  another  thing  to  suppose  that  the  Apostle's 
prediction  has  not  a  definite  and  exclusive  significance.  Even  in  apostolic  times 
there  were  "  many  Antichrists,"  and  there  are  still  numerous  forms  of  unscriptural 
and  atheistic  error  prevalent  beyond  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  that  does  not 
touch  the  point  under  discussion.  The  question  is,  Has  the  Apostle's  language 
a  one  definite  object  or  not  ?  We  believe  that  no  words  could  be  more  precise 
than  those  which  he  employs,  and,  therefore,  we  seek  a  fulfilment  of  his  predic- 
tion in  some  one  particular  system,  and  we  can  admit  of  no  mere  general  refer- 
ence. That  Popery  is  the  system  referred  to,  has  often  been  very  fully  demon- 
strated. But  the  great  point  with  which  we  have  here  to  do  is  the  definite  ap- 
plication of  the  Apostle's  words,  and,  if  of  his  words,  then  of  all  those  other 
passages  of  prophecy  which  bear  upon  the  subject. 
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in  the  Bible,  and  when  that  is  done,  a  true   regard  for  the 
welfare  of  others  requijces  us  faitlifuUy  and  fearljessly  ^p:  j^yovir 

But,  without  any  reference  to  individual  Romanists,  Pro- 
testants have  a  great  duty  in  this  matter  to  discharge  towards 
themselves.  One  of  their  most  imperative  obligations  in  the 
present  day,  is  to  entertain  and  to  disseminate  sound  Scriptural 
views  with  respect  to  Popery.  While  increased  experience  is 
making  it  more  and  more  plain  that  wherever  the  Church  of 
Rome  is  dominant,  she  is  the  enemy  of  civil  as  well  as  religious 
freedom,  there  are  some  very  appalling  circumstances  in  the 
condition  of  our  own  country,  which  render  it  specially  in- 
cumbent on  us  to  guard  against  the  encroachments  of  this 
soul-destroying  system.  The  apathy  of  our  politicians  to 
Scriptural  truth,  the  ignorance  of  myriads  of  professing  Pro- 
testants with  respect  to  the  faith  which  they  profess,  the  un- 
ceasing efforts  of  priestly  intriguers  to  win  back  Britain  to  the 
servile  yoke  of  Rome,  and,  above  all,  the  openly-displayed 
Popish  tendencies  of  a  large  and  influential  party  in  the  Church 
of  England,* — all  make  it  critically  important  for  the  intel- 
ligent Protestants  of  the  empire  to  have  the  clearest  and  most 
decided  views  as  to  the  anti-scriptural  character  of  Popery. 

We  had  intended  to  make  some  remarks  on  a  few  other 
passages  of  the  wonderful  book  which  has  engaged  our  atten- 
tion, but  our  space  forbids.  We  do  not  venture  to  hazard  any 
conjectures  as  to  the  future,  since,  as  was  before  said,  we  deem 
such  attempts  for  the  most  part  both  futile  and  presumptuous. 
But,  in  conclusion,  we  may  express  our  concurrence,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  in  the  following  statement  made  by  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle  in  the  little  work  which  was  previously  mentioned : 

*'  It  has  long  appeared  to  me,"  he  says,  "  that  if  the  eighth 
chapter  of  this  wonderful  book,  of  which,  principally  with  the  view" 
of  calling  increased  attention  to  it,  I  have  attempted  the  following 
paraphrase  in  verse,  at  the  present  period,  does  really  stand,  as  it  is 
presumed  to  do  in  our  Bibles,  without  additicm,  interpolation^  ori 
corruption,  then  these  points  are  established,ttj^f{jifi)  bflijo'i  ad  n-BfiT 

1.  The  inspiration  of  the  sacred  text.  r<  .   , r....,   ,,:^r,.  nr."rijtso-rro, 

f  *  The  length  to  which  matters  are  carried  in  the  more  advanced  of  the  Trac- 
tarian  congregations  in  the  Church  of  England  is  almost  incredible.  We 
happened  lately  to  visit,  on  a  Monday  forenoon,  the  famous  Show-Church  re- 
cently erected  in  the  metropolis.  The  communion  was  being  administered,  and  - 
all  the  ceremonies  were  of  a  decidedly  Popish  character.  As  we  were  leaving 
the  building,  one  of  the  female  spectators  (evidently  a  Papist),  referring  to  one- 
of  the  priests,  said  to  her  companion,  "  Did  you  see  him  with  the  'ost  ?"  "  Yes,'* 
replied  the  other  with  great  emphasis.  "  It  was  exactly  like,"  rejoined  her  com-' 
panion :  and  "  Yes"  again  was  the  short  but  very  decided  and  suggestive,  and, 
to  a  Protestant,  somewhat  startling,  answer  of  her  monosyllabic,  but  reflecting,  ■ 
associate.  .  I 
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2.  The  immediate  superintendence  of  Divine  Providence  in  the 
order  of  events  and  the  government  of  the  world. 

3.  The  high  probability,  when  the  chapter  is  viewed  in  connection 
with  the  associated  prophecies  and  chronologies  of  the  book  of  Daniel 
and  of  the  Revelations,  that  we  are  even  now  upon  the  threshold  of 
great  events,  and  of  the  close  of  our  present  economy." 

Lord  Carlisle  adopts  Faber's  view  of  the  meaning  of  the 
chapter,  "  as,"  he  says  "  it  appears  to  me  to  proceed  upon  the 
most  plausible  system  of  dates,  and  to  have  generally  the 
greatest  marks  of  importance  and  propriety."  Assuming,  then, 
that  the  "king  of  fierce  countenance,  and  understanding  dark 
sentences''  (verse  23)  means  "  the  religion  of  Mahomet  and 
the  Saracen  dominion,''  he  thus  refers  to  the  Mahometan  con- 
quests in  "  the  Pleasant  Land." — 

"  Thou  too,  fair  Ziou's  consecrated  hill, 
Kedron's  scant  brook,  and  lone  Siloam's  rill, 
Haunts  of  my  Saviour,  footsteps  of  my  God, 
Down  to  the  dust  by  new  blasphemers  trod ! 
Where  Bethlehem  nursed  Creation's  lowly  Lord, 
Hark !  the  fierce  shout,  "  The  Koran  or  the  sword." 

Whatever  opinion  our  readers  may  form  of  the  noble  Earl's 

particular  scheme  of  interpretation,  we  are  sure  that  they  will 

gladly  let  the  eye  of  their  faith  rest  on  the  cheering  prospect 

which  is  presented  at  the  close  of  ihe  poem — 

•'  Yet  ere  the  vision  fades  before  my  eyes, 

See  the  regenerating  dawn  arise ! 

Before  the  radiance  of  the  Gospel  beam, 

Down  baffled  Crescent !  shrink  Euphrates'  stream  ! 

Return,  ye  ransomed  to  your  promised  home ! 

Feet,  that  are  beauteous  on  the  mountains,  come ! 

Foul  bigotry  avaunt !  fierce  Discord  cease ! 

Earth,  sea,  and  sky  be  glad,  before  the  Prince  of  Peace  ! 


Art.  II. — The  Doctrine  of  Perception  as  held  by  Dr  Arnauld, 
'•]'  Br  Reid,  and  Sir  William  Hamilton. 

It  is  our  purpose  in  this  article  to  offer  a  monograph  upon 
one  of  the  most  limited  questions  in  psychology.  But  inas- 
much as  the  interest  of  the  discussion  must  turn  very  much 
upon  a  particular  controversy,  and  even  on  the  opinions  of 
an  individual,  we  think  it  advisable  to  place  at  the  beginning 
all  that  we  have  to  say  of  a  historical  nature,  in  order  that  no 
details  of  fact  may  be  left  to  embarrass  us  in  recording  the 
series  of  philosophical  determinations.  Working  in  a  some- 
what unfrequented  field,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  shew,  that  in 
regard  to  the  true  doctrine  of  Immediate  Perception,  the  great 
Jansenist  was  not  only  a  successful  co-worker,  but  that  he  ap- 
proached singularly  near  a  solution  of  the  problem.    ♦  * 
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It  is  not  quite  ten  years  since  we  asked  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  a  special  article  on  the  Family  of  Arnauld.*  Our 
purpose  at  that  time  was  not  so  much  philosophical  as  theo- 
logical and  religious.  But  the  good  and  ascetic  recluses  of 
Port-Royal  des  Champs  also  entertained  themselves  in  spare 
moments  with  questions  of  metaphysic ;  and  one  of  these  now 
concerns  us.  ^  :   - 

Let  memory  be  refreshed  by  the  statement,  that  Descartes 
was  born  in  1596,  and  died  in  1650  ;  that  Arnauld  was  born 
in  ]612,  and  died  in  1694  ;  and  that  Malebranche  was  born 
in  1638,  and  died  in  1715.  Antony  Arnauld,  Doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  was  the  scourge  of  Jesuitism.  He  was  condemned 
by  the  Faculty  of  Theology  in  1656.  About  the  same  time 
appeared  the  "  Provincial  Letters,"  in  several  of  which  he  as- 
sisted Pascal.  The  Jesuits  denounced  him  as  a  Calvinist  and 
a  Huguenot.  We  have  in  another  place  recorded  the  eulogies 
uttered  concerning  him  by  both  Racine  and  Boileau.  The 
more  masculine  style  of  French  writing  had  not  yet  passed 
away.  It  was  no  mean  era,  when,  if  we  may  use  the  words  of 
M.  Cousin,  "  Descartes  shared  the  esteem  of  the  public  with 
Corneille  and  Cond^  ;  when  Madame  de  Grignan  studied  his 
works  with  passionate  vivacity ;  when  Bossuet  and  Arnauld, 
F^nelon  and  Malebranche,  boldly  declared  themselves  his  dis- 
ciples.''-|-  Two  schools  divide  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
regard  to  French  literature  ;  that  of  Louis  XIII.  and  the 
Regency,  represented  by  Corneille  and  Pascal,  and  that  which 
was  created  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  exemplified  by  Racine  and 
Fdnelon.  One  has  a  negligent  greatness,  the  other  a  bewitch- 
ing art.     It  is  to  the  former  of  these  that  Arnauld  belongs. 

The  earliest  philosophical  writing  of  Arnauld  is  a  mere 
thesis,  prepared  in  1641,  for  one  of  his  pupils  at  the  College 
of  Mans.  His  next  attempt  was  a  series  of  bold  strictures 
upon  the  system  of  Descartes.  These  raised  his  reputation, 
even  among  the  Cartesians ;  but  he  was  soon  drawn  off  into 
the  hotter  conflicts  of  theology.  Before  the  persecutions  which 
drove  him  from  his  native  land  in  1679,  he  lived  at  Port- 
Royal  des  Champs,  in  constant  intercourse  with  Nicole,  Sacy, 
and  the  Duke  de  Luynes,  who  translated  the  Meditations  of 
Descartes.  It  was  then  that,  in  connection  with  Nicole,  he 
produced  the  "  Port- Royal  Logic,"  or  L'  Art  de  Penser,  which 
still  lives,  and  of  which  Crousaz  says,  that  it  contributed  more 
than  either  the  "Organon"  of  Bacon,  or  the  Methode  of  Des- 
cartes, to  improve  the  established  modes  of  academical  educa- 
tion on  the  Continent.^     But  our  principal  concern  is  with 

^  f  Mad.  de  Longueville,  Pans,  1855,  p.  ix>        r     »         •     «■      r 
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his  attack  upon  the  universally  received  doctrine  of  Ideas,  as 
set  forth  by  Malebranche. 

It  is  well  known  that  Malebranche  maintained  the  doctrine 
that  we  see  all  things  in  God  ;  and  subordinately  to  this,  that 
the  immediate  object  of  our  perception  can  be  nothing  but 
those  representative  entities  which  are  called  ideas.  Arnauld, 
who  was  pre-eminently  a  theologian,  came  to  this  debate  by  a 
theological  route.  Malebranche  had  written  a  treatise  on 
"  Nature  and  Grace;''  the  principles  of  which  seemed  to  the 
Jansenist  to  impugn  the  grand  foundations  of  the  Augustinian 
system.  It  was  while  preparing  to  combat  these  errors  that, 
ten  years  after  its  first  appearance,  Arnauld  set  himself  to 
examine  the  famous  Recherche  de  la  Verite  ;  and  being  ar- 
rested by  the  portentous  dogma  of  our  seeing  all  things  in 
God,  he  instituted  labours  which  resulted  in  the  work  on  2'rue 
and  False  Ideas,  which  appeared  in  16S3.*  Arnauld  wrote 
on  his  copy  of  Malebranche  these  words,  Fulchra,  nova,  falsa. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  stirred  up  to  the  controversy  by  Bos- 
suet,  who  for  some  years  threatened  to  engage  in  it  personally  ; 
on  hearing  this,  Malebranche  said  he  would  be  proud  of  such 
an  adversary.  In  this  discussion  everything  turns  upon  the 
question  whether  ideas  have  any  separate  existence.  After 
settling  this  to  his  own  satisfaction  in  the  negative,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  particular  system  of  Malebranche,  which  he  de- 
nominates "  the  most  ill-contrived  and  unintelligible  of  all 
hypotheses.'*  He  shews  that  his  opponent  leaves  altogether 
undetermined  the  important  inquiry,  what  it  is  precisely  that  we 
see  in  God.  At  first  he  seems  to  say,  it  is  all  things.  A  little 
further  on,  he  excepts  our  notion  of  the  mind  itself  acquired 
by  a  direct  internal  consciousness,  and  the  knowledge  of  other 
minds  which  we  derive  from  analogy.  Presently  he  represents 
the  divine  ideas  as  representing  to  us  only  space,  number,  and 
the  essences  of  things ;  afterwards  all  the  works  of  God. 
Equally  vague  is  Malebranche  when  he  undertakes  to  explain 
the  nature  and  mode  of  this  imaginary  vision.  He  seems  at 
first  to  have  believed  that  each  individual  object  has  its  indi- 
vidual idea  in  the  Divine  mind.  But  he  afterwards  adopted 
the  opinion  that  the  different  objects  of  the  universe  are  re- 
presented all  together  in  an  intelligihle  and  infinite  space  which 
God  comprises,  and  in  which  the  mind  beholds  them.f  How 
little  the  matter  is  helped  by  this,  will  be  apparent  from  a 
lively  apologue  of  Arnauld,  in  which  he  reminds  us  of  the 
greatest  writers  of  his  age. 

"  An  excellent  painter,"  says  he,  "  who  had  been  well  educated 

*Des  Vraies  et  dcs  Fausses  Id^es,  etc.     Cologne :  Nicolas  Schouten.    1683. 
12mo.     Pp.  338. 
f  Introductiou  of  Jourdain,  p.  xzii. 


and  who  was  also  skilled  in  sculpture,  had  so  great  a  love  for  St 
Augustine,  that  in  a  conversation  with  one  of  his  friends  he  avowed 
to  him  that  one  of  his  most  ardent  wishes  was  to  know  how  this 
great  saint  looked  :  *  For  you  know,'  said  he,  *  that  we  painters  have 
a  passionate  desire  to  have  to  the  life  the  countenances  of  those 
whom  we  love.'  The  friend  thought  this  a  laudable  curiosity,  and 
promised  to  seek  for  some  way  of  gratifying  it.  And  so,  either  for 
diversion  or  with  some  other  design,  he  had  a  great  block  of  marble 
carried  the  next  day  into  the  studio  of  the  painter,  together  with  a 
large  mass  of  the  best  wax,  and  a  piece  of  canvas  ;  for  as  to  pencils 
and  a  palette  of  colours,  he  expected  to  find  them  there  of  course. 
The  painter,  very  much  surprised,  asked  what  could  be  the  intention 
of  bringing  all  these  things  to  his  house.  '  It  is,'  replied  he,  '  that  I 
may  satisfy  your  wish  to  know  the  personal  appearance  of  St  Augus- 
tine ;  in  this  way  I  put  you  in  the  way  of  knowing  it.'  *  And  how 
so  ? '  asked  the  painter.  '  Why  thus,'  answered  the  friend ;  *  the  ex- 
act countenance  of  the  holy  father  is  certainly  in  this  block  of  marble, 
and  also  in  this  piece  of  wax.  All  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  take 
away  from  around  it  what  is  superfluous  ;  what  remains  will  give 
you  a  head  of  St  Augustine  to  the  very  life,  and  you  can  easily 
transfer  it  to  your  canvas.'  '  You  are  jesting  with  me,'  said  the 
painter ;  '  I  admit  that  the  exact  image  of  St  Augustine  is  in  this 
block  of  marble  and  this  mass  of  wax,  but  so  are  the  images  of  a 
thousand  others.  In  cutting  this  marble,  then,  or  moulding  this  wax, 
how  do  you  mean  that  the  face  which  I  shall  hit  upon  shall  be  that 
of  this  saint,  any  more  than  of  a  thousand  others,  equally  contained 
in  the  marble  and  the  wax  t  And,  even  granting  that  by  chance 
I  should  light  on  it — which  indeed  is  morally  impossible — I  should 
be  no  nearer  the  mark  ;  for  not  knowing  how  St  Augustine  looked, 
I  should  never  be  able  to  tell  whether  I  had  found  him  or  not.  It 
is  just  so,  also,  with  the  face  you  would  have  me  put  upon  this  can- 
vas. The  means  that  you  give  me,  therefore,  for  knowing  precisely 
how  St  Augustine  looked,  is  amusing  indeed  ;  because  it  pre-supposes 
Jbhat  I  know  it  already.' 

'  The  friend  seems  to  have  had  nothing  to  reply  to  this.  But  as 
our  painter  was  a  very  inquisitive  man,  he  asked  if  he  owned  Male- 
branche's  Inquiry  after  Truth.  He  happened  tq  have  it,  went  to  look 
for  it,  and  put  it  into  his  friend's  hands,  who,  opening  at  page  547, 
resumed  his  discourse  in  the  following  terms  :  '  You  seem  astonished 
at  the  method  which  I  give  you  for  getting  St  Augustine's  face  true 
to  the  life.  I  have  done  only  what  the  author  of  this  book  does,  in 
order  to  give  us  knowledge  of  material  things,  which  he  alleges  we 
cannot  know  in  themselves,  but  only  in  God  ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  says  we  know  them  in  God,  is  by  means  of  an  infinite  intel- 
ligible extension  which  God  comprises.  Now,  I  do  not  see  that  the 
method  which  he  gives  me  of  seeing  in  this  extension  a  figure  which 
I  may  only  have  heard  named,  but  never  known,  difiers  at  all  from 
that  which  I  have  suggested  to  you  in  regard  to  St  Augustine.  He 
says  that  as  my  mind  can  perceive  one  part  of  this  intelligible  exten- 
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sion  which  G-od  comprises,  it  can  perceive  in  God  all  figures,  since 
every  finite  intelligible  extension  necessarily  has  an  intelligible  figure. 
And  this  is  just  what  I  have  been  telling  you,  that  there  is  no  face 
of  man  which  may  not  be  found  in  this  block  of  marble,  if  only  you 
cut  it  aright.  But  is  it  less  necessary  to  know  this  figure  (which  I 
have  supposed  I  could  not  know),  in  order  to  take  a  portion  of  intel- 
ligible extension,  and  circumscribe  it  by  my  mind  as  I  must,  in  order 
that  this  figure  should  be  its  term,  than  as  you  most  justly  believe  it 
is  necessary  to  know  the  true  face  of  St  Augustine,  in  order  to  the 
perception  of  it  in  this  marble  or  this  wax,  where  it  is  not  less  hidden 
than  every  figure  in  this  intelligible  extension  ?  "  * 

But  it  is  not  our  intention  to  analyze  the  work.  It  was  the 
rudest  brush  which  the  subtle  and  elegant  Malebranche  had 
encountered ;  and  he  replied  with  mingled  loftiness  and  cha- 
grin-t  He  urged  that  Arnauld's  coming  out  in  reply  to  a 
book  which  had  been  before  the  public  ten  years  could  be 
accounted  for  only  by  his  spite  against  the  more  recent  work 
on  Nature  and  Grace  ;  and  he  charges  on  him  the  odium  theo- 
logicum  and  a  spirit  of  party  ;  alleging  that  he  had  purposely 
singled  out  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  abstruse  of  scholastic 
questions,  in  order  to  bring  his  adversary  into  discredit  with 
the  vulgar.  When  he  complained  that  the  Jansenist  doctor 
did  not  understand  him,  Boileau  said,  "  Whom  then,  my 
father,  do  you  expect  to  understand  you? ''J  Malebranche 
passes  slightly  over  Arnauld's  heaviest  arguments,  and  closes 
haughtily  with  these  words  :  "  If  I  have  not  given  particular 
answers  to  all  his  reasonings,  it  is  not  because  I  have  no  reply, 
but  because  they  deserved  none.''  Such,  however,  was  not  the 
method  of  Dr  Arnauld,  who  in  due  time  appeared  against 
Malebranche  in  an  answer  of  six  hundred  pages.  The  tone  in 
this  work,  of  which  we  have  seen  only  a  part,  is  said  to  be 
much  more  indignant  than  in  the  original  strictures.  Male- 
branche deemed  it  necessary  to  set  himself  right,  in  regard  to 
intelligible  extension,  by  which  term  he  protested  that  he 
always  understood  knowledge  of  extension,  without  supposing 
in  God  any  material  element ;  but  as  to  other  points,  he 
declared  that  he  was  unwilling  to  spend  his  life  in  useless  dis- 
putations. §  The  controversy  broke  out  afresh,  in  a  small  way, 
some  years  later,  on  the  occasion  of  Malebranche's  striking  at 
Arnauld  in  reviewing  another  writer.  Arnauld,  "nothing 
loath,"  appeared  in  four  letters  ;  Malebranche  rejoined  in  two 
several  publications,  when  the  death  of  his  great  adversary- 
seemed  to  close  the  warfare.     It  is  painful,  however,  to  be 

*  V.  et  F.  Idees,  pp.  132-134. 
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obliged  to  add  that,  five  years  after  this  event,  Malebranche 
issued  a  pamphlet,  on  Prejudice,  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove 
that  Arnauld  could  not  have  been  really  the  author  of  the 
works  which  go  under  his  name,  if  he  possessed  the  ordinary 
qualities  of  uprightness  for  which  his  friends  give  him  credit.* 
The  casual  relations  of  great  men  to  each  other  are  sometimes 
striking ;  as  an  instance,  take  the  only  interview  which  ever 
occurred  between  Malebranche  and  Berkeley.  "The  con- 
versation turned  on  the  non-existence  of  matter.  Malebranche, 
who  had  an  inflammation  in  his  lungs,  and  whom  Berkeley 
found  preparing  a  medicine  in  his  cell,  and  cooking  it  in  a 
small  pipkin,  exerted  his  voice  so  violently  in  the  heat  of  their 
dispute,  that  he  increased  his  disorder,  which  carried  him  off 
in  a  few  days  after/'t 

Having  thus  despatched  the  historical  part  of  our  task,  we 
proceed  to  consider  the  teachings  of  Arnauld  in  regard  to  the 
cardinal  point  of  Perception,  with  or  without  ideas.  And  in 
this  inquiry  we  shall  derive  our  information  chiefly  from  his 
own  writings,  and  particularly  from  his  treatise  on  True  and 
False  Ideas,  mentioned  above. 

The  ingenious  account  given  by  Arnauld  of  the  manner  in 
which  philosophers  came  to  admit  the  necessity  of  ideas  as 
objects  of  perception  is  alluded  to  by  Reid.  Accustomed  from 
childhood  to  believe  that  the  presence  of  the  object  of  sense  is 
necessary  in  order  to  perception,  and  finding  that  they  had 
knowledge  of  things  not  visible  or  tangible,  they  readily  came 
to  think  that  the  mind  sees  such  objects,  not  in  themselves,  but 
by  means  of  certain  images.  The  representative  entities  are 
called  ideas  ;  and  it  is  to  disprove  the  existence  of  these,  which 
he  denominates  chimeras,  that  Arnauld  lays  out  his  strength  in 
this  controversy.  It  is  our  purpose  to  consider  only  those 
parts  of  it  which  bear  upon  the  question  of  immediate  percep- 
tion. 

The  great  Sorbonnist,  a  man  of  war  from  his  youth,  as 
indeed  his  opponent  urges  in  more  than  one  deprecatory  pas- 
sage, goes  to  work  in  all  the  forms,  opening  with  certain  defi- 
nitions, which  are  altogether  too  important  to  be  omitted,  when 
our  inquiry  is  into  his  precise  standing  as  to  this  cardinal 
question. 

The  definitions  of  Arnauld  are  these  : 

"1,1  call  soul  or  mind  the  substance  which  thinks. 

"  2.  To  think,  to  know,  to  perceive,  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

"  3.  I  also  take  in  the  same  sense  the  idea  of  an  object  and  the 

•  Introduction  of  M.  Jourdain.  The  titles  of  these  publications  are,  "  Quatre 
lettres  de  M,  Arnauld  au  P.  Malebranche  sur  deux  de  ses  plus  insoutenables 
opinions,"  1694. — ''  Lettres  du  P.  Malebranche  a  M.  Arnauld,"  1694.  "  Reponse 
par  le  P.  Malebranche,  a  la  troisi^me  lettre  de  M.  Arnauld,"  1699.  "  Ecrit  contre 
la  Prevention,"  1699. 
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perception  of  an  object.  I  waive  the  question,  whether  there  are 
other  things  which  may  be  called  ideas.  But  it  is  certain  that  there 
are  ideas,  taken  in  this  sense,  and  that  these  ideas  are  either  attri- 
butes or  modifications  of  our  mind. 

"  4.  I  say  that  an  object  is  present  to  our  mind  when  our  mind 
perceives  and  knows  it.  I  do  not  consider  the  question,  whether 
there  is  any  other  presence  of  the  object  previous  to  knowledge,  and 
which  is  necessary  that  it  may  be  in  a  state  to  be  known.  But  it  is 
certain  that  the  manner  in  which  I  say  that  an  object  is  present  to 
the  mind,  when  the  mind  knows  it,  is  incontestable;  being  that  which 
causes  us  to  say  of  a  person  whom  we  love,  that  he  is  often  present 
to  our  minds,  because  we  often  think  of  him. 

"  5.  I  say  that  a  thing  is  objectively  present  in  my  mind  when  I 
conceive  it.  When  I  have  conception  of  the  sun,  a  square,  a  sound; 
the  sun,  the  square,  and  the  sound  are  objectively  in  my  mind,  and 
this  whether  they  are  or  are  not  external  to  my  mind. 

*'  6.  I  have  said  that  1  took  for  the  same  thing  perception  Rnd  idea. 
It  must  nevertheless  be  remarked,  that  this,  though  one,  has  a  two- 
fold relation  :  one  to  the  mind  which  it  modifies,  the  other  to  the 
thing  perceived,  so  far  as  this  is  objectively  in  the  mind  ;  and  further, 
that  the  word  perception  more  directly  denotes  the  former  relation, 
and  the  word  idea  the  latter.  Thus  the  perception  of  a  square  denotes 
more  directly  my  mind  as  perceiving  a  square,  and  the  idea  of  a  square 
denotes  more  directly  the  square.  So  far  forth  as  it  is  objectively  in 
my  mind.  This  remark  is  very  important  for  the  solving  of  many 
difficulties,  arising  solely  from  neglecting  to  consider  that  there  are 
not  two  entities,  but  an  identical  modification  of  our  mind,  which 
involves  essentially  these  two  relations ;  since  I  cannot  have  a  per- 
ceptionVhich  is  not  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  perception  of  my 
spirit  as  perceiving,  and  the  perception  of  something  as  perceived  ; 
and  since  nothing  can  be  objectively  in  my  mind  (what  I  call  idea), 
which  my  mind  does  not  perceive. 

"  7.  By  representative  existences,  so  far  as  I  oppose  them  as  super- 
fluous, I  design  such  only  as  are  imagined  to  be  really  distinct  from 
ideas  taken  as  perceptions ;  for  I  do  not  care  to  oppose  every  sort  of 
representative  existence  or  modalities  ;  inasmuch  as  I  maintain  it  to 
be  clear  to  every  one  who  reflects  on  what  passes  in  his  own  mind, 
that  all  our  perceptions  are  modalities  essentially  representative. 

"  8.  When  I  say  that  our  ideas  and  our  perceptions  (by  which  I 
mean  the  same  thing)  represent  to  us  the  things  which  we  conceive, 
and  are  their  images,  it  is  in  a  sense  quite  difierent  from  that  in 
which  we  say  that  pictures  represent  their  originals,  and  are  their 
images,  or  that  words  pronounced  or  written  are  images  of  our 
thoughts  ;  for  in  regard  to  ideas  the  meaning  is  that  the  things  which 
we  conceive  are  objectively  in  our  mind  and  thought.  Now  this 
manner  of  being  objectively  in  the  mind  is  so  peculiar  to  mind  and 
thought,  as  constituting  their  very  nature,  that  the  search  would  be 
vain  for  anything  similar  in  whatsoever  is  not  mind  and  thought. 
And,  as  1  have  already  remarked,  it  is  this  which  has  so  much  in- 
volved this  matter  of  ideas,  because  the  attempt  has  been  made,  by 
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means  of  comparisons  from  corporeal  things,  to  explain  the  manner 
in  which  objects  are  represented  by  our  ideas,  although  in  this  respect 
there  can  be  no  true  relation  between  bodies  and  minds. 

"  9.  When  I  say  that  an  idea  is  the  same  as  a  perception,  Tunder- 
stand  by  perception  everything  that  my  mind  conceives,  whether  it 
be  by  the  primary  apprehension  which  it  has  of  things,  or  by  the 
judgments  which  it  forms  of  them,  or  by  what  it  discovers  of  them 
from  reasoning.  Thus,  though  there  is  an  infinity  of  figures  of  which 
I  know  the  nature  by  long  reasonings,  I  nevertheless,  having  made 
these  reasonings,  have  as  veritable  an  idea  of  these  figufes  as  of  a 
circle  or  a  triangle,  which  I  can  conceive  at  once.  And  though 
perhaps  it  is  only  by  reasoning  that  I  am  entirely  assured  that  there 
truly  exists  an  external  earth,  sun,  or  stars,  the  idea  which  represents 
the  earth,  sun,  and  stars  as  truly  existing  outside  of  my  mind,  de- 
serves the  name  of  idea  no  less  than  if  I  had  acquired  it  without  the 
aid  of  reasoning. 

"  10.  There  is  still  an  ambiguity  to  be  removed  ;  namely,  that  we 
must  not  confound  the  idea  of  an  object  with  this  same  object  con- 
ceived, unless  we  add,  so  far  as  it  is  objectively  in  the  mind)  for  to  be 
conceived,  in  regard  to  the  sun  which  is  in  the  heavens,  is  only  an 
extrinsical  denomination,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  relation  to 
the  perception  which  I  have  of  it.  Now  this  is  not  what  we  ought 
to  understand  when  it  is  said  that  '  the  idea  of  the  sun  is  the  sun 
itself  so  far  as  it  is  objectively  in  my  mind  /  and  what  we  call  being 
objectively  in  the  mind  is  not  merely  being  the  object  on  which  my 
thought  terminates,  but  also  being  in  my  mind  intelligibly,  as  it  is 
customary  for  objects  to  be  there  j  and  the  idea  of  the  sun  is  'the 
sun  so  fai  as  he  is  in  my  mind,'  not  formally  as  he  is  in  the  heavens, 
but  objectively,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  manner  in  which  objects  are 
in  our  thoughts ;  a  manner  of  being,  which  is  far  less  perfect  than 
that  whereby  the  sun  is  really  existing,  but  which  nevertheless  we 
cannot  assert  to  be  nothing  or  to  have  no  need  of  a  cause. 

"11.  If  I  should  say  that  the  mind  does  this  or  that,  and  that  it 
has  the  faculty  of  doing  this  or  that,  I  understand  by  the  word  does 
the  perception  which  it  has  of  objects,  which  is  one  of  its  modifica- 
tions ;  nor  do  I  give  myself  any  trouble  about  the  efficient  cause  of 
this  modification,  that  is  to  say,  whether  God  gives  it  to  the  mind, 
or  the  mind  gives  it  to  itself ;  for  this  does  not  concern  the  nature  of 
ideas,  but  only  their  origin,  which  is  a  very  difierent  question. 

"  12.  By  faculty  I  mean  the  power  which  I  certainly  know  that 
any  thing  spiritual  or  corporeal  possesses,  either  of  acting  or  sufier- 
ing,  or  of  existing  in  such  or  such  a  manner,  in  other  words,  of  having 
such  or  such  a  modification. 

"  13.  And  since  such /acw%  i^  certainly  a  property  of  the  nature 
of  the  thing  supposed,  I  then  say,  that  it  holds  this  of  the  Author  of 
its  nature,  who  can  be  no  other  than  God."* 

The  axioms  and  postulates  which  follow  have  a  mathemati- 

*  CEuvres  philosophiques  de  Antoine  Arnauld.  Ed.  Simon.  Paris,  1843. 
Pp  61-54.  '-^-^  ^-^^    ■^'f'^'^-'iM  0!T?  epn£'^'^o<  ^^^,^^i  to  ^i-iiiSim  eiiii  ij. 
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cal  formality  usual  in  the  scholastic  encounters  of  that  day. 
Arnauld  then  goes  on  to  examine  the  locutions  everywhere 
prevalent  in  the  schools,  that  we  do  not  see  things  immediately ; 
that  what  we  see  is  the  ideas  of  the  things ;  and  that  it  is  in 
the  idea  of  any  thing  that  we  see  its  properties.  It  is  in  treat- 
ing of  this  ex  professo  in  his  sixth  chapter  that  he  lays  him- 
self open  to  the  strictures  of  Reid  and  Hamilton,  by  seeming 
to  admit  no  less  than  his  opponents,  certain  representative 
manieres  d'Hre  distinguishable  from  both  the  real  existence 
and  the  percipient  act,  with  this  peculiarity  that  these  are  not 
separate,  intermediate  entities,  but  modifications  of  the  mind. 
We  shall  see  that  everything  turns  upon  the  acceptation  of 
this  phrase,  "  modification  of  the  mind." 

Without  rejecting,  as  perhaps  he  ought  to  have  done,  these 
consecrated  expressions,  he  goes  on  to  protest  against  their 
being  taken  to  imply  anything  like  "  representative  entities  as 
distinguished  from  perceptions."  He  then  recalls  the  law, 
often  neglected  then  and  since,  that  "  our  thought  or  percep- 
tion," a  pregnant  exegetical  phrase,  "  is  essentially  reflective 
upon  itself,"  or  as  the  Latin  has  it  more  felicitously,  est  sui 
conscia.  "  For,"  adds  he,  "  I  never  think,  without  at  the  same 
time  knowing  that  I  think ;  I  never  have  knowledge  of  a 
square,  without  knowing  that  I  have  such  knowledge  ;  I  never 
see  the  sun  (or  to  cut  off  all  debate,  I  never  imagine  that  I  see 
the  sun)  without  being  certain  that  I  so  imagine.  I  may  not 
be  able,  some  time  after,  to  remember  that  I  had  such  or  such 
a  conception  ;  but  during  the  time  of  my  conceiving  it,  I  know 
that  I  conceive  it."*  This  reflection  he  calls  virtual,  as  distin- 
guished from  that  turning  of  the  mind  to  its  own  acts  which 
he  denominates  express.  The  passage  in  which  his  language 
most  vacillates,  and  where  he  seems  too  ready  to  use  the  terms 
of  the  other  side,  is  this : — 

"  Now  adding  to  this  what  we  have  said  in  the  third,  sixth, 
and  seventh  definitions,  it  follows  that  every  perception  is 
essentially  representative  of  something,  and  being  hence  named 
idea,  it  cannot  essentially  be  reflective  on  itself,  without  hav- 
ing for  its  immediate  object  this  idea,  that  is  to  say,  the  objec- 
tive reality  of  what  my  mind  is  said  to  perceive  ;  so  that  if  I 
think  of  the  sun,  the  objective  reality  of  the  sun,  present  to 
my  mind,  is  the  immediate  object  of  this  perception  ;  and  the 
possible  or  existing  sun,  which  is  exterior  to  my  mind,  is,  so 
to  speak,  its  mediate  object.  And  thus,  it  will  be  perceived, 
that  without  having  recourse  to  any  representative  entities, 
distinguished  from  perceptions,  it  is  quite  true  in  this  sense, 
as  well  generally  of  all  things  as  of  those  in  particular  which 

*  The  acute  observation  of  Hamilton  is  worthy  of  comparison  here,  not  to 
the  discredit  of  the  great  Frenchman. 
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are  material,  that  it  is  our  ideas  which  we  see  immediately^ 
and  which  are  the  immediate  object  of  our  thought;  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  prevent  its  being  likewise  true  that  by  means  of 
these  ideas  we  see  the  object  which  formally  contains  what  is 
only  objectively  in  the  idea ;  for  example,  it  is  still  true,  that  I 
conceive  the  formal  essence  of  a  square,  which  is  objectively  in 
the  idea  or  perception  which  I  have  of  the  square."*  In  all 
this  he  clings  to  the  phraseology  of  Descartes,  whose  words 
are : — "  Per  realitatem  objectivam  ideas  intelligo  entitatem  rei 
repraesentatae  per  ideam  quatenus  est  in  idea,  eodemque  modo 
dici  potest  perfectio  objectiva,  artiflcium  objectivum,  &c.  Nam, 
quaecunque  percipimus  tanquam  in  idearum  objectis,  ea  sunt 
in  ipsis  ideis  objective."  But  in  all  these  places,  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  remark  the  deflection  of  meaning  which  has  since 
the  scholastic  age  befallen  the  terms,  "  subject,"  "  object," 
"subjective,"  "  objective  ;"  so  that  in  the  writings  of  German 
philosophers  the  relation  of  the  two  is  almost  inverted ;  and 
we  have  come  to  take  subject  and  object,  respectively,  as  equi- 
valent to  the  Ich  and  the  Night-ich. 

But  the  true  acceptation  of  this  definition  is  apparent  from 
what  Arnauld  subjoins,  namely,  that  what  Descartes  calls  an 
idea,  "  is  not  really  distinguished  from  our  thought  or  percep- 
tion, but  is  our  thought  itself,  so  far  as  it  contains  objectively 
that  which  is  in  the  object  formally." 

As  our  purpose  is  simply  to  report  this  great  philosopher 
upon  the  one  point  of  immediate  perception,  we  shall,  except 
so  far  as  necessary  to  this  end,  omit  any  account  of  his  inge- 
nious and  masterly  demonstrations.  These  are  five  in  number. 
The  proposition  which  he  first  sets  out  to  prove,  is  this :  "Our 
mind  has  no  need,  in  order  to  know  material  things,  of  certain 
representative  beings^  distinguished  from  perceptions,  such  as 
it  is  pretended  are  necessary  to  supply  the  absence  of  all  that 
which  cannot  of  itself  be  intimately  united  to  our  mind."  In 
the  second  demonstration  there  is  some  pleasant  raillery,  quite 
in  the  manner  of  his  friend  and  fellow-sufferer  Pascal,  upon 
Malebranche's  arguing  for  ideal  entities,  from  this,  that  the 
mind  could  not  leave  the  body,  and  go  travelling  into  the 
heavenly  spaces  in  order  to  see  the  sun  :  "  It  is  all  in  vain  for 
men  to  say  that  they  see  the  sun  ;  we  have  proved  to  them  that 
they  only  dream,  and  that  it  is  impossible  they  should  see  it. 
The  argument  would  be  conclusive ;  our  mind  can  see  only 
those  objects  which  are  present  to  it ;  this  is  indubitable. 
Now  the  sun  is  separated  from  our  mind  by  more  than  thirty 
millions  of  leagues,  according  to  M.  Cassini ;  in  order  therefore 
to  be  visible,  the  mind  must  go  to  him,  or  he  must  go  to  the 
mind.     Now  you  have  no  belief  that  your  mind  leaves  your 

*  Page  59,  op.  cit. 
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body  in  order  to  find  the  sun,  nor  that  the  sun  leaves  the 
heavens  in  order  to  unite  himself  intimately  with  your  mind  ; 
you  dote  then  when  you  say  that  you  see  the  sun.  But  be  not 
uneasy ;  we  are  going  to  extricate  you  from  this  embarrassment, 
and  give  you  a  means  of  seeing.  Instead  of  the  sun,  who 
would  not  be  likely  to  leave  his  place  so  often,  which  would  be 
very  troublesome,  we  have  very  ingeniously  found  out  a  certain 
Hre  representatifj  which  takes  his  place,  and  which  shall  make 
up  for  his  absence  by  joining  himself  closely  to  our  minds. 
And  it  is  to  this  being  representative  of  the  sun  (whatsoever 
it  be,  and  whencesoever  it  came,  for  we  are  not  agreed  about 
this)  that  we  have  given  the  name  of  idea  or  species.''* 

Upon  this  extract,  we  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the  attentive 
and  candid  reader,  whether  the  whole  argument  of  Arnauld, 
thus  veiled  in  fine  irony,  does  not  imply  a  seeing  of  the  sun, 
as  distinguished  from  seeing  an  idea  of  the  sun.  Great  injus- 
tice would  be  done  to  this  most  acute  writer,  if  we  should 
transfer  to  the  phenomenon  of  primary  perception,  those  things 
which  he  predicates  of  our  subsequent  recalling  of  such  per- 
ception ;  or,  if  we  should  forget  his  declaration,  that  our  cog- 
nizance of  the  perception  is  necessary  and  simultaneous,  and, 
as  he  calls  it,  virtual.  The  assertion  of  Malebranche  and  all 
the  schools  is,  that  what  I  see,  in  a  primary  perception,  is  not 
the  real,  but  the  ideal,  or  intelligible  sun  ;  the  assertion  of 
Arnauld  is,  that  what  I  see,  in  a  primary  perception,  is  the  real 
sun,  though  by  means  of  a  mental  change,  or  modification. 
"  For,"  says  he,  "  though  I  see  immediately  this  intelligible  sun 
by  the  virtual  reflection  which  I  make  of  my  own  perception, 
I  do  not  stop  at  this,  but  this  very  perception,  in  which  I  see 
this  intelligible  sun,  makes  me  see  at  the  same  time  the  material 
sun  which  God  has  created."^  We  regard  this  as  a  key  to  the 
whole  hypothesis  of  perception,  held  by  Arnauld. 

In  Dr  Reid's  "  Essays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,"  where  ha 
gives  a  historical  statement  concerning  the  theories  of  percep- 
tion, there  is  an  account  of  Arnauld's  speculations.  We  shall 
abridge  some  of  Reid's  passages,  though  without  otherwise 
altering  his  perspicuous  language.  "  The  most  formidable 
antagonist  Malebranche  met  with  was  in  his  own  country, -«* 
Antony  Arnauld,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  one  of  the  acutest 
writers  the  Jansenists  have  to  boast  of,  though  that  sect  has 
produced  many.  Those  who  choose  to  see  this  system  at- 
tacked on  the  one  hand,  and  defended  on  the  other,  with 
subtilty  of  argument  and  elegance  of  expression,  and  on  the 
part  of  Arnauld  with  much  wit  and  humour,  may  find  satis- 
faction by  reading  Malebranche's  'Inquiry  after  Truth/ 
Arnauld's  book  of  '  True  and  False  Ideas,'  Malebranche's 
♦  Op.  cit  pp.  71,  tfe."  'i'''  ^'^'''' ' '  I  (V.  dt.  p.  92. 
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*  Defence/  and  some  subsequent  replies  and  defences."  These 
are  just  remarks,  and  they  are  followed  by  an  account  of 
Arnauld's  scheme,  then  little  known  in  Great  Britain.  It 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  Scotch  philosopher  should 
have  bestowed  high  applause,  and  exulted  in  the  utterance,  a 
hundred  years  before  his  day,  of  a  doctrine  concerning  per- 
ception which  so  closely  approached  his  own,  and  which  has 
given  direction  to  all  following  systems  in  England  and  Ame- 
rica. And  he  certainly  says  all  that  a  very  observant  reader 
needs  in  order  to  make  this  inference ;  yet  in  such  a  way  as 
to  draw  undue  attention  to  some  of  Arnauld's  nomenclature, 
which  savoured  of  a  former  system.  "  Arnauld,"  says  he, 
"  has  employed  the  whole  of  his  sixth  chapter  to  shew  that 
those  ways  of  speaking,  common  among  philosophers,  to  wit, 

*  that  we  perceive  not  things  immediately  ;  that  it  is  their 
ideas  that  are  the  immeditae  objects  of  our  thoughts  ;  that 
it  is  in  the  idea  of  every  thing  that  we  perceive  its  pro- 
perties ;'  are  not  to  be  rejected,  but  are  true  when  rightly 
understood.  He  labours  to  reconcile  these  expressions  to  his 
own  definition  of  ideas,  by  observing,  that  every  perception 
and  every  thought  is  necessarily  conscious  of  itself  and  reflects 
upon  itself ;  and  that  by  this  consciousness  and  reflection,  it 
is  its  own  immediate  object.  Whence  he  infers,  that  the  idea 
— that  is,  the  perception — is  the  immediate  object  of  percep- 
tion." *  We  shall  not  interrupt  our  recital  any  further  than 
to  say,  what  the  definitions  above  will  substantiate,  that  this 
is  a  very  insuflScient  and  unguarded  representation  of  Ar- 
nauld's theory.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  in  his  annotations,  to 
a  certain  extent  confirms  the  censure  of  Reid.  "  Arnauld/' 
says  he,  "  did  not  allow  that  perceptions  and  ideas  are  really 
or  numerically  distinguished,^ — i.  e.,  as  one  thing  from  another 
thing ;  not  even  that  they  are  modally  distinguished, — /.  e.,  as 
a  thing  from  its  mode.  He  maintained  that  they  are  really 
identical,  and  only  rationally  discriminated  as  viewed  in  dif- 
ferent relations;  the  indivisible  mental  modification  being 
called  a  perception,  by  reference  to  the  mind  or  thinking  sub- 
ject,— an  idea,  by  reference  to  the  mediate  object  or  thing 
thought.''  We  have  given  enough  from  Arnauld  himself  to 
shew  that  it  is  only  the  latter  half  of  this  statement  which 
adequately  represents  him.  He  everywhere  declares  percep- 
tion, thinking,  cognizance  and  idea,  to  indicate  one  and  the 
same  function  of  the  subject.  Other  judgments  of  Sir  William 
are  the  following  : — "  Arnauld's  was  indeed  the  opinion  which 
latterly  prevailed  in  the  Cartesian  schools.  Leibnitz,  like  Ar- 
nauld, regarded  ideals,  notions,  representations,  as  mere  modi- 

*  Reid'8  Essays,  chap.  V.  §  5. 
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fications  of  the  mind  (what  by  his  disciples  were  called  material 
ideas,  like  the  cerebral  ideas  of  Descartes,  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion), and  no  cruder  opinion  than  this  has  ever  subsequently- 
found  a  footing  in  any  of  the  German  systems."  And  else- 
where :  "  Reid's  discontent  with  Arnauld's  opinion — an  opi- 
nion which  is  stated  with  great  perspicuity  by  its  author — 
may  be  used  as  an  argument  to  shew  that  his  own  doctrine  is, 
however  ambiguous,  that  of  intuitive  or  immediate  perception. 
Arnauld's  theory  is  identical  with  the  finer  form  of  represen- 
tative or  mediate  perception,  and  the  difficulties  of  that  doc- 
trine were  not  overlooked  by  his  great  antagonist."  Stewart, 
with  a  more  liberal  construction  of  his  author,  says :  "  Anthony 
Arnauld  farther  held,  that  *  Material  things  are  perceived 
immediately  by  the  mind,  without  the  intervention  of  ideas.' 
In  this  respect  his  doctrine  coincided  exactly  with  that  of 
Reid."*  ^ 

The  strictures  of  Reid  and  Hamilton  have  not  escaped  the 
notice  of  French  metaphysicians,  who  have  stood  up  for  the 
honour  of  their  countrymen.  Among  these  we  may  cite  M. 
Jourdain  :  "  Notwithstanding  the  inexhaustible  resources,'' 
says  he,  "  of  an  argumentation  always  subtile  and  sometimes 
eloquent,  Malebranche  did  not  succeed  in  proving  that  be- 
tween objects  and  the  mind  there  are  interposed  any  distinct 
images  of  our  perceptions,  and  the  contrary  thesis  was  estab- 
lished by  his  antagonist  with  conclusive  evidence ;  so  that 
about  a  century  before  the  publication  of  Thomas  Reid's 
'  Inquiry,'  Arnauld  had  not  only  suspected,  but  developed, 
sustained,  and  invincibly  demonstrated  the  very  theory  which 
has  caused  the  success  and  glory  of  the  Scottish  school.  For 
what  is  it  that  the  Scotch  say,  from  Reid  to  Hamilton  ?  That 
we  take  cognizance  of  bodies  immediately  and  in  themselves. 
And  what  ground  do  they  take  in  support  of  this  opinion  ? 
That  in  the  fact  of  external  perception,  we  have  no  conscious- 
ness, in  addition  to  the  very  notion  of  material  reality,  of  any 
intermediate  notion  which  could  have  representative  species 
for  its  object.  Now  both  conclusion  and  argument  belong  to 
the  '  Traits  des  Id^es.'  Others  have  reproduced  the  analyses 
of  the  French  philosopher,  but  without  surpassing  them,  and 
his  doctrine,  perhaps  clothed  in  less  severe  forms,  has  been  on 
the  whole  quite  faithfully  exhibited.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  have  never  been  able  to  comprehend  how  the  leader  of  the 
Scottish  school,  with  Arnauld's  book  under  his  eyes,  could 
ever  have  written  the  following  lines :  *  Malebranche  and 
Arnauld  both  professed  the  universally  received  doctrine,  that 
we  do  not  perceive  material  things  immediately  ;  that  only  the 

*  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 
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ideas  of  these  are  the  immediate  objects  of  our  thoughts,  and 
that  it  is  in  the  idea  of  a  thing  that  we  perceive  its  properties/ 
And  again:  'It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  from  the  pre- 
ceding remarks,  that  Arnauld  denied  without  restriction  the 
existence  of  ideas,  and  unreservedly  adopted  the  opinion  of 
the  vulgar,  which  recognizes  no  object  of  perception  but  the 
external  object.  He  does  not  leave  the  beaten  road  at  this 
point,  and  what  he  tears  down  with  one  hand,  he  builds  up 
with  the  other.  In  these  two  passages,"  continues  M.  Jour- 
dain,  "  Reid  takes  the  reverse  of  truth.  We  do  not  question 
his  good  faith  ;  but  does  not  his  own  countryman  Thomas 
Brown  find  reason  to  censure  his  grave  errors  in  history,  and 
his  disposition  to  raise  phantoms  that  he  may  have  the  plea- 
sure of  contending  with  them?"  "  It  is  just  to  say  that  M. 
Hamilton  has  relieved  Reid  from  a  part  of  the  reproaches 
which  Brown  bestows  on  him  in  this  regard,"  * 

But  something  was  needed  more  exact  and  searching  than 
these  assertions  on  one  side  and  denials  on  the  other ;  this  is 
supposed  to  be  afforded  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  in  that 
memorable  article  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  which  he  gave 
the  coup  de  grace  to  Brown.  But  there  have  prevailed  such 
ignorance  in  some,  and  such  indifference  in  others,  in  regard 
to  Arnauld's  opinions,  that  this  abstruse  passage  in  one  of  the 
subtlest  writers  of  our  day  has  perhaps  awakened  less  atten- 
tion in  its  original  position  than  it  will  do  in  an  extract.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  he  is  there  engaged  upon  the  philo- 
sophy of  perception,  in  treating  of  which  he  ascribes  to  Reid 
an  error  of  omission  in  not  discriminating  intuitive  from  re- 
presentative knowledge.  In  justifying  this  judgment,  he 
begins  by  generalizing  the  possible  forms,  under  which  the 
hypothesis  of  a  representative  perception  can  be  realized,  and 
reduces  these  to  three:  "  1.  The  representative  object  not  a 
modification  of  mind.  2.  The  representative  object  a  modifi- 
cation of  mind,  dependent  for  its  apprehension,  but  not  for  its 
existence,  on  the  act  of  consciousness.  3.  The  representative 
object  a  modification  of  mind,  non-existent  out  of  conscious- 
ness ; — the  idea  and  its  perception  only  different  relations  of 
an  act  (state)  really  identical."  The  third  of  these  will  arrest 
attention,  as  that  which  applies  to  Arnauld.  The  passage 
which  relates  particularly  to  this  point  is  too  curious  and 
instructive  to  be  omitted  here. 

"  In  regard  to  Arnauld,"  says  Sir  William,  "  the  question  is 
not,  as  in  relation  to  the  others,  whether  Reid  conceives  him  to 
maintain  a  form  of  the  ideal  theory,  which  he  rejects,  but  whether 
Reid  admits  Arnauld' s  opinion  on  perception  and  his  oum  to  he 

*  Logique  de  Port  Royal,  Ed.  Jourdain.    Paris,  1846.   Pp.  xxx.  sqq. 
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identical.  '  To  these  authors,'  says  Dr  Brown,  *  whose  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  perception  Dr  Reid  has  misconceived,  I  may  add  one, 
whom  even  he  himself  allows  to  have  shaken  off  the  ideal  system,  and 
to  have  considered  the  idea  and  the  perception  as  not  distinct  but 
the  same,  a  modification  of  the  mind  and  nothing  more.  I  allude 
to  the  celebrated  Jansenist  writer,  Arnauld,  who  maintains  tliis 
doctrine  as  expressly  as  Dr  Reid  himself,  and  makes  it  the  foundation 
of  his  argument  in  his  controversy  with  Malebranche.  (Lecture 
xxvii.,  p.  173.)  If  this  statement  be  not  untrue,  then  is  Dr  Brown's 
interpretation  of  Reid  himself  correct.  A  representative  percep- 
tion, under  its  third  and  simplest  modification,  is  held  by  Arnauld 
as  by  Brown  ;  and  his  exposition  is  so  clear  and  articulate,  that  all 
essential  misconception  of  his  doctrine  is  precluded.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, if  Reid  avows  the  identity  of  Arnauld's  opinion,  and  his 
own,  this  avowal  is  tantamount  to  a  declaration  that  his  peculiar 
doctrine  of  perception  is  a  scheme  of  representation  ;  whereas,  on 
the  contrary,  if  he  signalise  the  contrast  of  their  two  opinions,  he 
clearly  evinces  the  radical  antithesis — and  his  sense  of  the  radical 
antithesis — of  the  doctrine  of  intuition,  to  every,  even  the  simplest 
form  of  the  hypothesis  of  representation.     And  this  last  he  does. 

"  It  cannot  be  maintained  that  Reid  admits  a  philosopher  to  hold 
an  opinion  convertible  with  his,  whom  he  states: — *  To  profess  the 
doctrine  universally  received,  that  we  perceive  not  material  things  im- 
mediately— tfiat  it  is  their  ideas  which  are  the  immediate  objects  of  our 
thoughts — and  that  it  is  in  the  idea  of  everything  titat  we  perceive  its 
properties.'  This  fundamental  contrast  being  established,  we  may 
safely  allow  that  the  radical  misconception  which  caused  Reid  to 
overlook  the  diflference  of  our  presentative  and  representative  facul- 
ties, caused  him  likewise  to  believe  that  Arnauld  had  attempted  to 
unite  two  contradictory  theories  of  perception.  Not  aware  that  it 
was  possible  to  maintain  a  doctrine  of  perception,  in  which  the  idea 
was  not  really  distinguished  from  its  cognition,  and  yet  to  hold  that 
the  mind  has  no  immediate  knowledge  of  external  things.  Reid  sup- 
poses, in  the^rs^  place,  that  Arnauld,  in  rejecting  the  hypothesis  of 
ideas  as  representative  entities  really  distinct  from  the  contempla- 
tive act  of  perception,  coincided  with  himself  in  viewing  the  material 
reality  as  the  immediate  object  of  that  act ;  and,  in  the  second,  that 
Arnauld  again  deserted  that  opinion,  when,  with  the  philosophers, 
he  maintained  that  the  idea  or  act  of  the  mind  representing  the 
external  reality,  and  not  the  external  reality  itself,  was  the  immediate 
object  of  perception.  But  Arnauld's  theory  is  one  and  indivisible ;  and 
as  such,  no  part  of  it  is  identical  with  Reid's.  Reid's  confusion,  here 
and  elsewhere,  is  explained  by  the  circumstance,  that  he  had  never  spe- 
culatively conceived  the  possibility  of  the  simplest  modification  of  the 
representative  hypothesis.  He  saw  no  medium  between  rejecting  ideas 
as  something  different  from  thought,  and  the  doctrine  of  an  immediate 
kaowledge  of  the  material  object.  Neither  does  Arnauld,  as  Reid 
supposes,  ever  assert  against  Malebranche,  '  that  we  perceive  external 
things  immediately,'  that  is,  in  themselves.  Maintaining  that  all  our 
2)erception$  are  modificaiiona  essentially  representative,  Arnauld  every 
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where  avows  that  he  denies  ideas  ow/y  as  eocistences  distinct  from  the 
act  itself  oi  perception. 

"  Reid  was  therefore  wrong,  and  did  Ariianld  less  than  justice,  in 
viewing  his  theory  '  as  a  weak  attempt  to  reconcile  two  inconsistent 
doctrines  ;'  and  he  was  wrong,  and  did  Arnauld  more  than  justice, 
in  supposing  that  one  of  thete  doctrines  is  not  incompatible  with  his 
own.  The  detection,  however,  of  this  error  only  tends  to  manifest 
more  clearly,  how  just,  even  when  under  its  influence,  was  Reid's 
appreciation  of  the  contrast  subsisting  between  his  own  and  Arnauld  s 
opinion,  considered  as  a  whole  ;  and  exposes  more  glaringly  Brown  a 
general  misconception  of  Reid's  philosophy,  and  his  present  gross 
misrepresentation,  in  afl&rming  that  the  doctrines  of  the  two  phi- 
losophers were  identical,  and  by  Reid  admitted  to  ba  the  same."* 

We  have  been  induced  to  give  this  long  extract,  not  only 
from  our  reverence  for  Hamilton,  and  our  admiration  of  the 
characteristic  acumen  evinced  by  this  particular  criticism,  but 
because  it  affords  us  a  fit  occasion  to  hazard  a  few  explana- 
tory remarks  upon  the  nomenclature  of  Descartes  and  his  im- 
mediate successors.  It  is  observed  by  Hamilton  himself  that 
Descartes,  Malebranche,  Arnauld,  Locke,  and  philosophers  in 
general  before  Reid,  employ  the  term  Perception  as  co-exten- 
sive with  Consciousness.  It  hence  appears  the  more  readily 
how  any  thing  before  the  mind,  or  in  its  consciousness,  came 
to  be  denominated  a  modification  of  the  mind.  This  must  be 
carefully  regarded,  lest  we  judge  Arnauld  too  harshly.  A 
statement  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  which,  though  nega- 
tive, is  equally  important,  is  that  the  writers  of  that  day 
rarely  predicated  activity  of  the  mind's  contemplative  percep- 
tions ;  so  that  we  do  not  find  certain  phrases,  which  meet  us 
on  every  page  of  modern  works,  such  as  "  the  active  powers," 
"the  operations  of  the  mind,''  or  its  "acts"  or  "activities." 
The  question  was  thus  left  open,  whether  the  subject  or  the 
object  be  active,  or  whether  the  action  be  reciprocal.  And 
hence  the  class  of  phrases  came  to  be,  often  harshly  substi- 
tuted, which  have  given  occasion  to  most  of.  this  controversy. 
Among  these  none  is  more  common  than  "  modification  of  the 
mind."  If  any  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  "  Why  did  not  Arnauld 
cut  off  all  debate,  by  declaring  outright,  that  between  the 
percipient  act  and  the  real  object,  there  is  nothing  interposed?" 
We  can  only  reply  that  such  was  not  the  way  of  speaking  in 
that  day,  and  that  this  would  have  presupposed  the  exactness^ 
not  merely  of  Reid,  but  of  Hamilton.  The  writer  last  named 
has  well  said,  in  his  notes  to  Reid,  that  modes  or  modifications 
of  mind,  in  the  Cartesian  school,  mean  merely  what  some  re- 
cent philosophers  express  by  states  of  mind,  and  inclu(i©Jbp|lk. 

-'*  Edinburgh  Review,  Oct.  1830.    The  italics  are  the  author's.^"  f'^"^' ' 
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the  active  and  passive  phenomena  of  the  conscious  subject." 
This  is  deserving  of  peculiar  note.  Where  we  should  speak 
of  an  act,  an  exercise,  an  operation  of  the  mind,  they,  in  the 
spirit  of  their  vaunted  philosophical  scepticism,  spoke  of  the 
mode,  modality,  or  modification  of  the  mind,  often  expressed 
by  the  mind's  maniere  d'etre;  and  this  included  perception, 
thought,  feeling,  and  volition.*  To  take  a  single  instance  out 
of  many,  from  Arnauld's  rejoinder :  "  When  a  thing  or  a  sub- 
stance, remaining  substantially  the  same,  is  sometimes  after 
one  manner  and  sometimes  after  another,  we  call  that  which 
determines  it  to  be  after  one  manner,  rather  than  another, 
maniere  d'etre,  modality,  or  modification  ;  for  these  three 
terms  signify  one  and  the  same  thing.  This  will  be  better 
comprehended  by  an  example.  I  have  a  bit  of  wax  in  my 
hand,  which  I  make  sometimes  round,  sometimes  square,  or  of 
any  other  shape ;  now  though  this  bit  of  wax  remains  still 
the  same  bit  of  wax,  I  call  its  being  round,  being  square,  or 
being  of  any  other  shape,  a  maniire  d'etre,  a  modality  or  a 
modification  of  this  bit  of  wax.  Now,  my  mind  remaining 
the  same,  thinks  sometimes  of  a  number ;  at  other  times  of  a 
square,  or  of  its  own  body,  or  of  God.  It  follows,  that  this 
thinking  of  a  number,  a  square,  one's  own  body,  or  God,  are 
so  many  modes  of  being,  modalities,  or  modifications  of  the 
mind.  To  think  of  a  number  or  a  square,  to  take  notice  of  a 
number  or  a  square,  to  have  perception  of  a  number  or  a 
square,  are  all  one  and  the  same  thing,  differently  expressed. 
Since  then  to  think  of  a  number  or  a  square  is  a  modification 
of  our  mind,  it  clearly  follows  that  perception  of  a  number  or 
a  square  is  also  a  modification  of  our  mind ;  and  consequently, 
no  one  can  doubt  of  my  first  position,  namely,  that  all  our 
perceptions,  as  is  the  perception  of  a  number  or  a  square,  are 
modifications  of  our  mind."  And  he  adds,  "  When  I  think  of 
a  square,  my  mind  is  modified  by  this  thought,  and  the  square 
is  the  object  of  that  modification  of  my  mind  which  is  the  thought 
of  a  square." \ 

This  is  certainly  a  nearer  approach  to  the  doctrine  of  Reid, 
Hamilton,  and  Mansell,  than  can  be  found  in  any  writer  of  the 
seventeenth  century  ;  an  approach,  which,  in  spite  of  unsteady 
language,  will  appear  still  more  striking,  when  we  examine  cer- 
tain other  modes  of  expression  occurring  in  these  works.  We 
have  seen  how  much  importance  the  incomparable  Scottish 
critic  attributes  to  the  distinction  between  presentative  and 
representative  perception,  and  how  he  connects  with  the  latter 
his  most  serious  charge  against  Arnauld.     Is  there  not  a  possi- 

*  See  Malebranche,  Recherche  de  la  Verit6  ;  1.  iii.,  p.  ii.  chap.  I. 
t  Defense,  pp.  412,  413. 
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bllity  that  we  may  urge  too  far  inferences  from  the  term 
representation,  and  thus  fix  upon  the  word  as  used  in  French,  a 
signification  more  distinct  than  it  ought  to  bear  ?  Representa- 
tive, as  applied  to  perceptions,  is  ambiguous.  It  may  mean, 
first,  that  it  puts  the  object  before  the  mind  ;  or,  secondly,  that 
it  is  vicarious  of  the  object ;  in  other  words,  a  perception  may 
be  declared  to  objectify  external  nature,  in  reference  to  the 
thinking  subject,  or  it  may  further  and  more  questionably  be 
declared  to  be  a  modality  which  stands  in  the  room  of  the 
external  object  before  the  mind.  It  is  a  question  whether  by 
representative  modality,  Arnauld  means  more  than  what  the 
Germans  denote  by  Vorstellung  ;  a  term  the  most  general  of 
all  those  which  indicate  the  presence  of  anything  in  conscious- 
ness ;  and  Which  is  put  as  well  for  the  Act  des  Vorstellens,  as 
for  das  Vorgestellte  selbst.  Let  us  observe  Arnauld's  use  of 
the  term.  Malebranche  denied  that  "  the  perceptions  which 
our  minds  have  of  objects  are  essentially  representative  of 
those  objects/'*  In  his  view  perception  had  no  objectifying 
virtue,  and  required  an  intermediate  entity  or  idea.  He 
further  charged,  that  according  to  Arnauld,  we  do  not  see 
bodies,  but  only  ourselves.  "  Can  any  one  imagine  me  to 
teach/'  replies  Arnauld,  "  that  we  do  not  see  bodies,  and  that 
we  see  ourselves  only,  or  that  we  see  only  the  modalities  of  the 
mind,  when  I  actually  teach  that  these  modalities  of  our 
mind,  that  is  the  perceptions  which  we  have  of  bodies,  are 
essentially  representative  of  bodies  ;  [which  he  now  expounds 
thus]  that  it  is  these  whereby  our  mind  perceives  bodies  ;  that 
they  are  the  formal  cause  which  makes  our  mind  perceive 
bodies,  knowing  at  the  same  time  that  it  perceives  them, 
because  it  is  the  property  of  the  intelligent  being  to  be  conscia 
suce  operationis."\  This  representation,  however  awkward 
the  term  may  be,  agrees  with  the  definition  of  the  schoolmen  : 
Conceptus  sunt  signa  formalia  rerum.  And  this  presentation 
is  distinguished  from  proper  representation,  in  the  following 
passage  from  a  writer  whom  he  does  not  name  :  "  Siquidem 
idese  rerum  formaliter  sunt  earum  perceptiones,  nee  per  intui- 
tum  ab  idea  diversum  res  ut  in  hac  expressa  videtur,  sed 
per  imaginem,  seu  ideam,  formaliter  res  ipsa  percipitur  : 
quamvis  idea  reflex^  cognosci,  et  ita  perceptionis  perceptio 
dari  possit.^'J 

Immediate  perception  of  the  external  object  is  not  asserted 
by  Arnauld,  in  that  unembarrassed  and  unequivocal  manner 
which  satisfies  Hamilton  ;  but  neither  is  it  so  asserted  by  Reid  ; 
for  Hamilton  speaks  of  "  the  vacillating  doctrine  of  perception 
held  by  Reid  himself"     Let  us,  however,  give  the  great  Sor- 

*  Defense,  p.  409.  f  Op.  eit.,  p.  421.  J  Op.  cit.,  415. 
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bonnist  all  the  cre.dit  of  an  approximation,  which  remained 
unique,  until  the  days  of  Reid.*     Let  the  following  remarkable 
passage  be  considered,  which  relates  to  the  dictum  that  when  I 
look  at  the  sun,  it  is  the  intelligible,  and  not  the  real  sun, 
which  I  perceive  :  "  As  we  may  say  that  whatsoever  is  in  our 
mind  objectively  is  there  intelligibly,  we  may  in  the  same  sense 
say  that  what  I  see  immediately ^  when  I  turn  my  eyes  towards 
,.jthe  sun,  is  the  sol  intelligibilis,  provided  we  intend  by  this  no 
,  ;inore  than  my  idea  of  the  sun,  which  is  not  at  all  distinguished 
from  my  perception,  and  if  we  are  careful  not  to  add,  that  I 
see  nothing  but  the  intelligible  sun  ;  for  though  I  see  imme- 
y^diately  this  intelligible  sun  by  the  virtual  reflection  which  I  have 
of  my  perception,  I  do  not  stop  at  this  ;  but  this  same  percep- 
tion, in  which  I  see  the  intelligible  sun,  makes  me  at  the  same 
^time  see  the  material  sun  which  God  created."] 
ja^.    The  incidental  statement,  in  one  of  these  extracts,  that  con- 
sciousness accompanies  mental  acts,  brings  to  our  remembrance 
Sir  William  Hamilton's  arch  remark,  that  the  Greeks  were 
jjjiappy  in  not  having  the  term  ;  and  also  his  discontent  with 
^^peid,  for  "  discriminating  consciousness  as  a  special  faculty." 
^j^  Arnauld,  as  a  quasi  Cartesian,  could  not  deviate  on  that  side. 
,.  As  we  have  quoted  before,  "  It  is  the  property  of  the  intelli- 
gent being,  to  be  conscia  suce  operationis.''     And  more  fully  : 
^,  "There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  creating  the  human  soul 
\^Qod  gave  it  the  idea  of  itself,  and  that  it  is   perhaps  this 
thought  of  itself  which  constitutes  its  essence  ;  for,  as  I  have 
said  elsewhere,  nothing  seems  more  essential  to  mind  than  that 
,  consciousness,  or  internal  sentiment  of  itself,  which  the  Latins 
j^xnore  felicitously  call   esse  sui  consciam."X      Amidst  all  the 
infelicities  of  nomenclature  which  Arnauld  borrowed  from  the 
.^^reigning  school,  he  sometimes  expresses  himself  in  such  a  way 
^^  to  fix  in  us  the  belief,  that  when  he  speaks  of  the  modifica- 
£,,jtion  of  mind,  called  Perception,  as  in  any  sense  itself  the  object 
^,jof  thought,  he  means  little  more  than  that  we  are  conscious  of 
•    the  perceiving  act.     This  opinion,  which  we  express  with  hesi- 
tation, derives  colour  from  the  following  passage:  " — What- 
soever it  be  that  1  know — I  know  thatl  know,  by  a  certain  vir- 
\^]tual  reflection  which  accompanies  all  my  thoughts — I  therefore 
^,  know  myself  in  knowing  all  other  things.     And  in  fact,  it  is 
.J,  herein  principally,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  have  to  distin- 
jjltjguish  intelligent  beings  from  those  which  are  not  such,  that  the 
,,j  former  sunt  conscia  sui  et  suce  operationis^  and  the  latter  are 
not."§ 

After  this  tedious  investigation,  we  beg  leave  to  sum  up  the 

•  Buffier.  t  Vraies  et  Fausses  Id6es,  p.  92  ;  partly  quoted  antea. 

\  V.  et  F.  Id6ea,  p.  246.     -^  g  V.  et  F.  Id6es.  p.  34. 
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result  in  a  series  of  particulars.     We  seem  to  have  discovered, 
then, 

1.  That,  according  to  Arnauld,  there  are  no  representative 
entities,  distinct  from  the  external  thing,  such  as  are  called 
ideas. 

2.  That  he  held  the  only  ideas  of  external  objects  to  be  our 
perceptions  of  them. 

3.  That  thus,  as  against  the  prevalent  tenet  of  the  schools, 
Arnauld  is  an  assertor  of  the  great  truth  now  universally 
believed. 

4.  That  in  Arnauld's  opinion,  the  mind  takes  cognisance  of 
every  perception,  at  the  instant  of  its  occurrence  ;  and  this  by 
the  very  constitution  of  its  nature. 

'  *  ■  6.  That  Arnauld  considers  the  mind's  perception  to  have  for 
its  direct  object  the  external  reality  ;  but  that  this  perception 
is  itself  at  the  same  time  the  object  of  cognition,  by  what  we 
should  now  call  Consciousness,  but  what  he  calls  Virtual  Re- 
flection. 

6  That  the  language  of  Arnauld,  if  strictly  interpreted, 
often  does  injustice  to  his  opinion,  causing  him  to  appear  more 
remote  from  the  truth  than  he  really  is ;  and  that  this  is  es- 
pecially true  in  regard  to  his  constantly  calling  Perception  a 
modification,  and  not  an  act  of  mind. 

7.  That,  omitting  lesser  points  in  which  they  differ,  there  is 
remarkable  consent  between  the  three  great  masters,  Arnauld, 
Reid,  and  Hamilton. 

8.  That  if  to  Hamilton  belongs  the  honour  of  having  given 
philosopical  precision  and  completness  to  the  true  doctrine  ol 
Perception,  the  praise  is  no  less  due  to  Arnauld  of  having  first 
given  it  enunciation. 

^  'Having  thus  put  it  within  the  power  of  the  reader  to  judge 
from  Arnauld's  own  statements  what  was  his  doctrine  as  to 
sensible  perception,  and  how  far  he  deserves  to  be  named 
among  the  precursors  of  Reid  and  Hamilton,  we  desire  to 
spend  a  short  time  in  examining  the  subsequent  progress  of 
analysis  in  this  direction,  and  the  bearing  of  certain  funda- 
mental discoveries  upon  the  progress  of  philosophy  in  general. 
The  unpopularity  of  the  religious  party  to  which  Arnauld 
belonged  forJbade  his  being  frequently  named  in  high  circles  as 
an  authority,  even  when  his  reasonings  were  producing  their 
effect  upon  certain  leading  minds.  He  was  a  Jansenist,  indeed 
he  was  their  theological  champion  ;  and  hence  Buffier,  while 
borrowing  his  opinions,  allows  Jesuitical  prejudice  to  betray 
him  into  condemnation  "with  faint  praise."  To  Buffier  is 
ascribed  by  Stewart*  the  earliest  exact  enunciation  of  a  distinc- 
tion which  he  then  quotes  in  the  very  words  of  Arnauld.!     "  It 

^  Elements,  Note  to  Part  I.  chap.  iv.  §  2. 
t  See  Hamilton's  Notes  to  Reid,  chap.  v. 
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aflfords,"  says  Stewart  himself,  "  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
force  of  prejudice,  that  Buffier,  a  learned  and  most  able  Jesuit, 
should  have  been  so  far  influenced  by  the  hatred  of  his  order 
to  the  Jansenists,  as  to  distinguish  the  Port  Royal  Logic  with 
the  cold  approbation  of  being  '  a  judicious  compilation  from 
former  works  on  the  same  subject/  "*  Dr  Reid  was  therefore 
warranted  in  citing  Arnauld,  to  the  neglect  oi  the  other,  though 
it  is  matter  of  record  that  Buffier  was  translated  for  the  very 
purpose  of  annoying  Reid,  and  was  thus  brought  into  undue 
prominence  before  the  British  public.  His  work  on  First 
Truths  is  of  high  value,  as  a  real  contribution  to  the  great 
question  of  our  age.  Voltaire  was  not  wrong  in  declaring  him 
to  be  the  only  Jesuit  who  ever  put  a  reasonable  philosophy 
into  his  works.  How  indistinct  have  been  the  views  of  French 
writers  generally  upon  the  connection  of  the  several  great 
masters,  may  be  seen  in  the  remark  of  Professor  Bouillier  of 
Lyons,  upon  the  passage  indicated  above  as  borrowed  from 
Arnauld  :  "  Most  scholastic  philosophers,  and  even  the  Carte- 
sians, had  considered  ideas  as  something  intermediate  between 
the  mind  which  knows  and  the  object  known.  Locke  fell  into 
the  same  error.  Reid  claims  it  as  his  principal  merit,  to  have 
refuted  this  theory,  and  shewn  that  ideas  are  nothing  distin- 
guishable from  the  knowing  mind.  Father  Buffier  had  already 
acquired  this  merit,  by  defining  ideas  to  be  simple  modifications 
of  the  mind.  How  is  it,  then,  that  Reid  does  not  cite  him  along 
with  Arnauld  among  philosophers  who  before  himself  attacked 
the  legitimacy  of  what  is  called  the  ideal  theory  ?"t  This 
question  has  been  already  answered. 

The  services  of  Reid,  in  applying  the  principles  of  Bacon  to 
the  phenomena  of  thought,  are  only  beginning  to  be  esteemed 
at  their  due  valua  Omitting  intermediate  names,  we  would 
mark  the  great  points  of  advancement  by  those  of  Arnauld, 
Reid,  and  Hamilton.  The  moments  of  Reid's  discovery  have 
not  been  noted  in  a  more  masterly  manner  by  any  than  by 
Samuel  Tyler,  LL.D.,  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Baconian  Philo- 
sophy ;  in  which  he  shews  that  his  merit  resides  in  his  having 
made  it  clear,  that,  from  his  very  constitution,  man  cannot  but 
believe  in  the  reality  of  whatever  is  clearly  attested  by  the 
senses  ;  as  well  as  whatever  is  distinctly  remembered  ; — that, 
further,  he  cannot  but  believe  that  like  causes  will  produce  like 
effects,  and  that  the  future  will  be  as  the  past. J  And  in 
another  treatise  the  same  acute  and  perspicuous  philosopher, 
in  regard  to  our  topic  of  Perception,  has  expressed  the  relation 

*  First  Preliminary  Dissertation,  p  81. 

t  CEuvres  de  Buffier,  ed.  1843,  p.  187. 

J  Discourse  of  the  Baconian  Philosophy.  By  Samuel  Tyler,  LL.D.,  pp.  261,  ff. 
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of  Hamilton  to  Reid  in  terms  equally  comprehensive  and 
exact.  "  In  the  act  of  sensible  perception,"  says  Dr  Tyler,' 
"  we  are,  equally  and  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  indi-^ 
visible  act  of  consciousness,  cognizant  of  ourselves  as  a  per-»* 
ceiving  subject  and  of  an  external  reality  as  the  object  per- 
ceived, which  are  apprehended  as  a  synthesis  inseparable  in  the 
cognition,  but  contrasted  to  each  other  in  the  concept  as  two 
distinct  existences.  All  this  is  incontestably  the  deliverance 
of  consciousness  in  the  act  of  sensible  perception.  This  all- 
philosophers  without  exception  admit  as  a  fact.  But  then  allif 
until  Reid,  deny  the  ij'w^/i  of  the  deliverance.  They  maintain 
that  we  only  perceive  representations  within  ourselves,  and  byj^ 
a  perpetual  illusion  we  mistake  these  representations  for  the 
external  realities.  And  Reid  did  not  fully  extricate  himself 
from  the  trammels  of  this  opinion.  For  while  he  repudiated 
the  notion,  that  we  perceive  representations  distinct  from  the 
mind  though  within  the  mind,  he  fell  into  the  error,  that  we  are 
only  conscious  of  certain  changes  in  ourselves  which  suggest 
the  external  reality.  But  Sir  William  Hamilton  has,  by  the 
most  masterly  subtlety  of  analysis,  incontestably  shewn,  that 
we  are  directly  conscious  of  the  external  objects  themselves, 
according  to  the  belief  universal  in  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind." With  our  ample  citations  before  him,  the  reader  will 
judge  whether  Arnauld  is  very  far  behind  Reid,  in  their  com- 
mon inferiority  to  Hamilton.  •»  * '  ;  ;;  .n  ^  ^  .c. 
Although  at  the  present  time  no  great  coiistrnctite  genius 
is  making  himself  felt  in  shaping  the  opinions  of  the  philoso- 
phical world,  there  are  tendencies  propagated  by  past  investi- 
gations, which  awaken  hope  of  something  more  healthful. 
Instead  of  the  leaning  towards  sceptical  idealism,  we  observe 
everywhere  an  increasing  disposition  to  settle  upon  those  con- 
clusions of  which  mankind,  even  in  its  unlettered  portions^; 
has  had  a  catholic  faith.  Such  is  the  manifest  bearing  of  all 
inquiries  like  tho.ie  of  Reid  and  Hamilton.  Such  is  the  sig- 
nificancy,  likewise,  of  all  those  studies  which  have  to  do  with 
truths  of  intuition.  There  is  thus  opened  a  prospect  into  a 
wide  field  of  inquiry  as  to  those  cognitions  which  are  universal, 
immediate,  and  necessary  ;  a  description  which  will  include 
not  merely  our  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  but  all  such 
knowledge  as  is  primary  and  underived  from  ratiocination,  or 
any  other  intermediate  process.  The  degree  of  limitation 
given  to  this  field  of  immediate  knowledge  will  always  go  far 
towards  defining  the  ground  of  any  philosopher  or  school. 
While  the  adventurous  scepticism  of  the  seventeenth  century 
narrowed  first-truths  to  the  very  smallest  number,  the  equally 
adventurous  rationalism  of  the  nineteenth  has  led  the  German 
schools,  even  when  disagreeing  on  other  points,  to  enlarge  the 
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scope  of  Reason,  in  its  higher  designation.  Philological^ 
causes,  themselves  consequent  on  original  peculiarities  of  J 
notion,  sometimes  in  turn  react  powerfully  upon  psychology^' 
To  this  we  have  often  been  disposed  to  ascribe  the  tenacity 
with  which  all  sects  of  thinking  in  Germany  cling  to  the 
radical  distinction  between  Understanding  and  Reason.  These, 
terms  do  not  bring  up  to  the  English  mind  the  same  associa* 
tions  which  a  German  has  with  Verstand  and  Vernunft.  For 
example,  the  latter  of  these  words  has  no  kindred  with  trains  of; 
ratiocination,  as  has  the  English  verb  to  reason.  Reason,  iri" 
the  recent  philosophy,  imports  the  highest,  deepest,  widesi 
intuition.  Just  at  this  point  of  certainty,  immediateness,  and ; 
necessity,  this  connects  itself  with  all  other  kinds  of  knowledge 
which  are  founded  on  neither  experience  nor  reasoning.  There 
can  be  little  question,  we  think,  that  Coleridge,  in  the  Bio-,^ 
(jraphia,  the  "  Friend,"  and  the  "  Aids  to  Reflection,"  first;' 
drew  the  English  and  American  mind  to  consider  this  dis- 
tinction ;  the  reception  or  rejection  of  which,  as  the  grand 
basis  of  philosophy,  serves  to  mark  the  line  between  the  two 
conflicting  hosts.  Well  do  we  remember  the  zeal  and  enthu- 
siasm with  which,  many  years  ago,  we  heard  Mr  Marsh,  after- 
wards President  Marsh,  of  Vermont,  expound  and  vindicate 
these  views,  then  so  novel.  Coleridge,  following  Jacobi  and 
Hemsterhuis,  defined  Reason  as  "an  organ  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  spiritual  objects,  the  Universal,  the  Eternal, 
and  the  Necessary,  as  the  eye  bears  to  material  and  contin- 
gent phenomena."*  This  falls  in  well  with  our  collation  of 
Pjerception  with  Intuition,  whether  narrowly  or  widely  taken., 
'The  relation  of  truth  to  mind  is  sublime,  and  is  indicated  by^ 
the  Scriptural  figure  of  Light.  In  the  last  resort,  all  our  know;- 
ledge  must  be  immediate ;  for  any  truth  clearly  presented  to^ 
an  intelligent  mind  is  self-evident ;  no  foreign  evidence  is  re- 
quired. Suppose  the  given  truth  is  not  clearly  before  the  mind ; 
it  may  be  so  presented  by  ratiocination,  that  is,  by  the  sugges- 
tion of  intermediate  propositions  ;  but  when  once  so  presented, 
it  shines  by  its  own  light.  At  this  point,  therefore,  our  cogni- 
zance of  the  truth  is  immediate,  and  herein  differs  nothing  from 
intuition  or  from  sensible  perception.  In  other  words,  (as  we 
were  taught  bv  the  wisest  of  our  masters  in  youth),  the  evidence 
of  all  truth,  when  clearly  presented  to  the  judgment,  is  in  itself, 
and  the  use  of  proof  or  foreign  evidence  is  to  bring  it  fairly 
before  the  mind.  To  a  mind  capable  of  comprehending  a  truth 
in  all  its  relations,  that  truth  must  be  self-evident ;  and,  there- 
fore, to  the  supreme  reason  all  truths  are  self-evident.  There 
are  certain  principles,  however,  which  neither  require  nor  brook 
^.^If^^ipa  of  proof.  These  fall  within  the  i;^ Jl^^f  }P?}e- 
"  ^  Aids  to  Reflection,  ed.  Marsh,  p.  308.      ' 
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diate  vision.  The  wholesome  tendency  of  these  simple  doc-^ 
trines  is  to  encourage  our  constitutional  confidence  in  our  own' 
faculties.  We  may  conceive  of  a  being  so  constituted  that  his 
faculties  should  uniformly  deceive  him ;  but,  by  the  very  hypo- 
thesis, such  a  being  could  never  detect  the  flaw  in  his  own 
constitution ;  and  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  unreasonable 
than  the  existence  of  such  a  being.  Before  we  erect  into  a  new 
faculty  that  energy  of  the  mind  which  accepts  truth  instanta- 
neously and  necessarily,  we  must  consider  well  whether  its 
actings  in  view  of  truth  are  not  identical  with  those  which  ter- 
minate our  trains  of  ratiocination.  What  is  reasoning,  but  a, 
distinct  noticing  of  the  relations  which  subsist  between  certain 
truths  ?  Of  certain  truths  our  knowledge  is  immediate  ;  we 
believe  them  as  soon  as  they  are  presented  to  the  mind.  But 
there  are  other  truths,  which  seem  not  clearly  such,  until 
viewed  in  connection  with  truths  already  known  ;  but  which, 
thus  viewed,  shine  by  their  own  light  no  less  than  the  others. 
The  only  difference  between  the  intuitive  and  the  ratiocinative 
judgment  is,  that  in  the  one  we  perceive  a  truth  at  once,  and  in 
the  other  we  do  not  perceive  it  till  other  truths  are  presented; 
when  this  is  done,  the  determination  is  as  direct  and  necessary 
as  the  other. 

The  same  may  be  made  apparent  in  the  logical  process.  In 
any  valid  syllogism,  the  major  and  minor  being  admitted,  the 
conclusion  follows,  and  that  instanter.  Nothing  can  be  inter- 
posed, or  conceived  to  be  interposed.  Only  let  the  terms  be 
comprehended,  and  the  formula  be  just  a^  to  mood  and  figure, 
and  the  conclusion  is  immediate  and  inevitable.  There  is  no 
distinction  apprecial>le  at  this  point  between  ratiocinative  judg- 
ment and  intuition.  Suppose,  after  having  gone  thus  far,  you 
should  be  challenged  to  make  the  case  plainer,  and  to  shew 
why  you  so  concluded  ;  it  would  be  impossible  for  you  to  reply 
in  any  but  one  of  these  two  ways,  either  to  make  the  terms 
more  intelligible,  or  to  justify  the  logical  process.  But  this  last 
is  not  different  from  a  bare  reassertion  of  this  apodeictic  judg- 
ment of  the  understanding — may  we  not  say,  the  reason?' 
Hence  my  assent  to  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism  is  as  imme- 
diate, nay,  when  thus  insulated,  as  unreasoning,  as  my  acqui- 
escence in  the  external  reality  of  a  material  world.  We  are 
not  quite  sure  that  this  was  in  the  mind  of  Kant,  when  he  wrote 
thus,  in  his  section  on  "Pure  Reason  as  the  Seat  of  the  Trans- 
cendental Illusory  Appearance : " — "  In  every  syllogism  I  first 
cogitate  a  rule  {the  major)  by  means  of  the  understanding. 
In  the  next  place  I  subsume  a  cognition  under  the  condition 
of  the  rule  (and  this  is  the  minor)  by  means  of  the  judgment 
And  finally,  I  determine  my  cognition  by  means  of  the  predi- 
cate of  the  rule  (this  is  conclusio)  ;  consequently,  I  determine 
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it  a  priori  by  means  of  the  reason."  *  The  point  to  be  observed 
is,  how  remarkably  an  extended  inquiry  into  the  law  of  cogni- 
tion reduces  the  varieties  of  knowing,  and  strengthens  the  con- 
fidence which  we  repose  in  our  own  faculties.  Inasmuch  as  all 
trains  of  ratiocination  may  be  arrayed  and  verified  in  the  shape 
of  syllogisms,  it  follows  that  all.  the  conclusive  determinations 
of  reasoning  are  equally  immediate  and  necessary  as  the  asser- 
tions of  consciousness.  Neither  intuitive  nor  ratiocinative 
reason  (sit  venia  verbo)  can  vaunt  one  against  the  other.  The 
immediateness  and  absolute  necessity  of  successive  determina- 
tions in  reasoning  go  to  reduce  them  to  the  same  condition 
with  pure  intuitions.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  ultimate  tribunal, 
when  the  judgment,  as  by  a  flash,  gives  forth  decree,  the  pro- 
bative force  of  argumentation  results  from  a  clear,  instant,  un- 
avoidable, assertory  conclusion :  the  premises  being  so  and  so — 
the  conclusion  is  so  and  so — immediately  and  irresistibly.  And 
we  crave  to  know,  why  (as  Kant  seems  to  admit)  this  is  not  a 
determination  of  reason ;  in  which  case,  one  of  the  chief  grounds 
of  distinction  between  the  understanding  and  the  reason  is 
taken  away. 


vi^RT.  III. — On  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  New  Testament 
^,  in  connection  with  some  recent  proposals  for  its  revision. 
s^.  By  Richard  Chenevix  Trench,  b.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster, 
1.  Author  of  "  Synonymes  of  the  New  Testament,"  "The 
Study  of  Words,''  "  The  English  Language,  Past  and  Pre- 
sent, "  The  Lessons  in  Proverbs,''  "  Sermons,"  "  Poems," 
t,     "  Calderon,"  &;c.     London:  1858.     Pp.146.     Svo.f 

In  closing  our  review  of  Mr  Sawyer's  new  "  New  Testament," 
we  quoted  him  as  claiming  to  have  forestalled  nearly  all  the 
[liew  suggestions  of  Bean  Trench,  and  undertook  to  shew,  at 
some  convenient  season,  the  extraordinary  difierence  between 
their  methods  of  improving  on  the  common  version.  Who  and 
what  Trench  is,  and  how  entitled  to  be  heard  as  an  authority 
in  this  case,  if  it  were  not  known  already  to  the  great  mass  of 
our  readers,  might  be  gathered  from  the  title  of  the  book  be- 
fore us.  His  position  at  the  head  of  the  chapter  of  West- 
minster Abbey  implies  not  only  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  appointing  power,  but  a  reputation  previously  ac- 
'(^uired  and  established  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  still 

„     *  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  ;  Meiklejohn's  transl.,  p.  216. 

t  'J^he  materials  contained  in  Dean  Trench's  excellent  work,  are,  in  our 
'^ttdgment,  amply  sufficient  to  sustain  a  more  decided  conclusion  in  favour  of 
the  necessity  and  desirableness  of  a  revision  than  he  himself  advocated,  or  than 
his  reviewer  here  sanctions. — {Edit.  B.  6(  F.  E.  Review.) 
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further  back,  a  finished  academical  training  in  one  of  the 
great  universities.  The  fruits  of  this  training,  and  the  causes 
of  this  reputation,  are  unambiguously  indicated  by  the  subjects 
of  his  previous  works,  including  those  upon  the  Parables  and 
Miracles,  though  not  here  specified,  except  by  an  etcetera. 
The  very  titles  of  these  publications  will  sufficiently  define  the 
field  of  his  successful  labours,  as  including  Scriptural  inter- 
pretation, general  religious  teaching,  poetry,  the  history  and 
structure  of  the  English  language,  and  the  nice  distinctions  of 
New  Testament  Greek  usage.  It  would  certainly  be  difficult 
to  trace  a  course  of  study  and  of  authorship  more  perfectly 
adapted  to  prepare  a  man  for  aiding,  both  by  counsel  and  by 
act,  in  the  responsible  and  delicate  attempt  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem now  so  generally  interesting,  as  to  the  proper  mode  of 
dealing  with  our  venerable  English  version.  What  is  here  re- 
quired is  not  a  high  degree  of  any  one  qualification,  but  a  rare 
concurrence  or  coincidence  of  many,  corresponding  to  the 
multiform  and  complex  difficulties  of  the  question  to  be 
settled.  No  amount  of  Greek  or  Hebrew  learning,  or  of  mere 
sense,  whether  common  or  uncommon,  or  of  personal  religion 
and  the  best  intentions,  can  supply  the  place  in  this  emergency, 
of  that  refinement  and  almost  instinctive  sensibility  of  taste 
which  is  the  joint  product  of  a  happy  mental  constitution  and 
the  rarest  opportunities  of  culture,  not  scholastic  merely,  but 
professional  and  social.  There  are,  no  doubt,  men  who  think 
themselves  sufficient  for  the  work  in  question,  without  any 
such  diversified  and  complex  preparation ;  but  its  usefulness, 
if  not  its  absolute  necessity,  will  be  conceded  by  all  who  have 
themselves  enjoyed  the  humblest  measure  of  such  varied  cul- 
ture. A  strong  proof,  because  a  natural  effect,  of  its  posses- 
sion in  the  case  of  Dr  Trench,  is  his  remarkable  modesty,  and 
freedom  from  all  arrogance,  even  in  discussing  matters  as  to 
which  he  would  require  no  apology  for  speaking  with  authority. 
Another  mark  of  many-sided  culture,  as  distinguished  from 
pedantic,  pedagogical  excess  in  one  direction  and  proportionate 
deficiency  in  others,  is  the  absence  of  all  overweening  fondness 
for  the  antique,  which  is  no  less  evident,  though  more  surpris- 
ing, because  rarer  in  the  class  of  scholars  represented  by  him, 
than  the  absence  of  that  swaggering  contempt  for  what  is  old, 
and  that  exclusive  deference  for  what  is  just  now  in  fashion 
or  in  bloom,  which  savours  more  of  ignorance  than  even  of 
partial  or  distorted  cultivation.  Closely  connected  with  this 
general  attribute  of  Dr  Trench's  mind  and  writings  is  a  special 
moderation  and  exemption  from  extreme  views  in  relation  to 
the  English  Bible.  While  he  treats  its  very  errors  with  a 
filial  reverence  and  tenderness,  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
slashing  and  dogmatical  depreciation  of  its  very  excellencies 
elsewhere,  he  is  so  far  from  denying  the  necessity  and  lawful- 
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ness  of  doing  something  to  improve  the  common  version,  thatB 
the  volume  now  before  us  is  expressly  meant  to  shew,  or  rather  ^ 
to  inquire,  how  it  may  be  most  efficiently  and  safely  done. 

The  tone  of  the  Preface  must  conciliate  every  cultivated 
reader  by  its  mingled  modesty  and  candour,  as  well  as  by  its  • 
curious  felicity  of  phrase,  as  when  it  speaks  of  some  things  as 
already  escaping  the  confusion  of  manuscript  and  assuming 
the  painful  clearness  of  print,  an  expression  which  must  come 
home  to  the  business  and  bosom  of  every  one  who  ever  read  a 
proof-sheet.  We  think,  however,  that  most  readers  will  dissent 
from  Dr  Trench's  condemnation  of  his  own  arrangement,  even 
as  compared  with  that  of  Dr  Scholefield's  "  Hints  for  an  Im- 
proved Translation  of  the  New  Testament,'*  and  feel  that  what 
he  had  to  say  could  scarcely  have  been  better  put  together. 

The  first   chapter  is  preliminary,  and  intended  to   guard 
against  the  errors  which  too  frequently  accompany  and  mar 
all  propositions  to  improve  the  common  version.     Such  are, 
on  the  one  hand,  too  exclusive  a  regard  for  settled  habits  and 
associations,  as  the  ultimate  criterion  or  test,  which  must  of 
course  condemn  all  innovation,  whether  good  or  bad,  gratui- 
tous or  necessary  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  coarse  indiffer- 
ence to  all  the  claims  of  long  prescription  and  antique  peculi- 
arity ;  both  which  extremes  the   author,  with  a  creditable, 
though  unnecessary  caution,  most  explicitly  repudiates. 
^-  The  subject  of  the  second  chapter  is  "the  English  of  our 
Version,"  which  is  characterised  under  the  two-fold  aspect  of 
lexicography  and  grammar.     In  reference  to  the  first  of  these, 
the  author  praises  the  delectus  verborum,  the  equal  freedom 
from  vulgarity  and  pedantry,  undue  familiarity  and  strange- 
ness, and  the  happy  mixture  of  Latin  and  Anglo-Saxon  vo- 
cables.    When  he  speaks  of  the  Rhemish  translators  as  having 
"  put  off  their  loyalty  to  the  English  language,  with  their  loy- 
alty to  the  English  crown,"  because  they  use  such  forms  as 
•^^'odible,'*    "  impudicity,"    *'  longanimity,"    "  coinquinations," 
^^  dommessations,"  "  contristate,''  "  agnition,"  "  suasible,"  "  do- 
mesticals,"  " repropritiate,"  or  prefer  such  as  "incredulity," 
**  precursor,"  "  dominator,"  "  cogitation,"  and  '*  fraternity,"  to 
"  unbelief,"  "  forerunner,"  "  lord,  "  thought,"  and  "  brother- 
hood," he  did  not  know  that  this  proceeding  is  now  sanctioned, 
and  more  fully  carried  out,  by  "  the  greatest  work  of  this"  or 
any  other  age  !      The  opposite   extreme   he   exemplifies   by 
quoting  from  Sir  John  Cheke's  version  of  Matthew,  such  Anglo- 
Saxonisms  as  "  hundreder"  (centurion),  *'gainbirth"  (regener- 
ation), and  "freshman"  (proselyte).        i:!^^;.-       /-     '  ^ 
<-    Another   merit   of  the   English    Bible,   recognised   by  Dr 
"French,  is  its  careful  retention  of  the  most  felicitous  expres- 
sions found  in  older  versions,  and  especially  in  Tyndale's ;  for 
example,  "  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens,"  "  author 
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and  iinisher  of  our  faith,"  while  they  introduced  others  of  their 
own,  such  as  "  the  prince  of  life,"  '*  the  captain  of  our  salva- 
tion," the  "  sin  that  doth  so  easily  beset  us  ;"  all  which  he  re- 
gards as  having  now  become,  on  account  of  their  beauty  and 
fitness,  "household  words,"  and  fixed  utterances  of  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  English  people,  but  all  which  he  will  no 
doubt  grieve  to  find  materially  changed  in  the  American  New 
Testament.  We  may  add,  that  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
see  connected  with  the  author's  just  praise  of  the  common 
version,  as  to  this  point,  a  distinct  admission  of  the  fact  that  it 
has  copied  Tyndale,  when  it  ought  to  have  amended  him  some- 
times. 

Dr  Trench  defends  the  common  version  from  some  charges 
of  inaccuracy  in  the  use  of  words,  by  shewing  that  the  usage  of 
the  language  has  since  changed  ;  for  instance,  that  to  "  take 
thought"  means  to  be  solicitous  or  anxious,  not  only  in  Matt, 
vi.  25,  but  in  Bacon  and  Shakspeare ;  that  to  "  cumber " 
means  to  vex,  annoy,  and  injure,  not  only  in  Luke  xiii.  7,  but 
in  Shakspeare  and  Spenser;  that  "devotions"  is  a  concrete 
term,  not  only  in  Acts  xvii.  23,  but  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
"  Arcadia;"  that  "  church"  is  applied  to  heathen  temples,  not 
only  in  Acts  xix.  37,  but  in  Holland's  "  Pliny,"  and  to  that  of 
Jerusalem,  in  Sir  John  Cheke's  version  of  Matt,  xxvii.  5 1 ; 
that  in  old  English,  "carriages"  means  "baggage;"  "en- 
deavour," the  most  earnest  energetic  effort ;  "nephews,"  lineal 
descendants,  as  he  proves  from  Hooker  and  from  Holland,  who 
expressly  says,  "  their  nephews,  to  wit,  the  children  of  their 
sons  and  daughters."  This  last  fact  had  escaped  even  so  accu- 
rate a  scholar  as  the  late  Professor  Blunt,  who,  in  his  "  Church 
of  the  First  Three  Centuries,"  says  (with  reference  to  1  Tim. 
v.  4),  "  not  children  only,  but  even  nephews,  were  expected  to 
support  their  aged  relations." 

2,E  In  favour  of  revision,  at  least  so  far  as  to  exclude  words 
which  have  wholly  changed  their  meaning,  Dr  Trench  shews 
that  the  authors  of  our  version  did  the  same,  as  when  they 
substituted  "separate"  for  "  depart"  (Rom.  viii.  39),  though  the 
same  word  was  not  changed  to  "do  part"  in  the  marriage 
service  (*'  till  death  us  depart")  before  the  year  1661.  On  the 
same  principle  they  substituted  "  robbery"  for  "  bribery"  (Matt, 
xxiii.  25),  and  "hurtful"  for  "noisome"  (1  Tim.  vi.  9),  which 
were  formerly  synonymous ;  and  Trench  complains  that  the 
latter  substitution  was  not  carried  out  in  other  places,  on  the 
ground  that  "noisome"  now  suggests  the  idea  of  something 
offensive  or  disgusting,  which  may  possibly  arise  from  some 
confusion  of  a  similar  word  ("  nauseous")  with  the  true  syno- 
nyme  ("  noxious"),  lie  notes  the  same  inconsistency  or  incom- 
pleteness in  the  retention  of  the  equivocal  phrase  "  by-and-by," 
in  four  places,  while  they  have  exchanged  it  in  all  others 
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for  the  unambiguous  "immediately"  or  *'  Btraightway/*  Other 
examples  oi  the  same  thing  are  "  Easter,"  retained  in  one 
place  (Acts  xii.  4),  "  grudging/'  in  the  old  sense  of  murmuring, 
complaining  (1  Peter  iv.  9),  and  "Jewry"  for  "  Judea"  in  two 
cases  (Luke  xxiii.  5,  John  vii.  1). 

Dr  Trench's  rule  in  reference  to  old  words  is,  that  only  such 
should  be  expunged  as  now  convey  a  false  idea  to  the  vast 
majority  of  readers,  or  none  at  alL  Such  are  "taches," 
"  ouches,"  "  bolted,"  "  ear"  (in  the  sense  of  plough,  arare), 
**  daysman "  (in  that  of  mediator).  Such  words  are  described 
by  our  author  as  dark  even  to  scholars,  where  their  scholarship 
is  rather  in  Latin  and  Greek  than  in  early  English ;  but  he 
adds  that  they  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Their  omission,  in  case  of  actual  revision,  would  pro- 
bably be  regretted  only  by  those  to  whom  omne  ignotum  pro 
'magnijico  est,  or  those  whose  love  of  mystery  takes  pleasure  even 
in  the  unintelligible,  like  one  of  Ed  ward  Irving  s  prophets  whom 
we  heard  interrupting  his  majestic  reading  of  the  thirty-ninth 
of  Exodus,  by  crying  out,  "  0,  ye  people,  ye  people,  ye  people 
of  the  Lord  !  Ye  have  not  the  ouches,  ye  have  not  the  ouches  ! 
Ye  must  have  them,  ye  must  have  them  ! "  With  this  kind  of 
archaism  it  is  clear  that  Dean  Trench  feels  no  sympathy  what- 
ever, and  that  if  the  way  were  opened  for  ^  cautious  and  tem- 
perate revision,  such  as  he  afterwards  proposes,  he  would  not 
be  much  impeded  by  the  cry  from  any  quarter  that  we  "  must 
have  the  ouches." 

On  the  other  hand,  our  author  utterly  repudiates  the  favourite 
rule  and  practice  of  revisionists  and  versionists,  according  to 
which  a  word  must  be  expunged  if  not  now  in  common  use, 
though  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  plainest  reader,  and  main- 
tains that  this  antique  phraseology  is  not  an  evil  but  a  good, 
"  shedding  round  the  sacred  volume  the  reverence  of  age ;  re- 
moving it  from  the  ignoble  associations  which  will  often  cleave 
to  the  language  of  the  day"  ....  "just  as  there  is  a 
sense  of  fitness  which  dictates  that  the  architecture  of  a  church 
should  be  different  from  that  of  a  house,"  (p.  36).  For  our 
own  part,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  those  who  take  the  other 
course  have  ever  asked  themselves  distinctly  upon  what  ground 
old  words,  still  universally  intelligible,  are  to  be  rejected.  To 
condemn  them  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  old,  is  as 
cruel  and  uncivilised,  in  point  of  taste,  as  the  practice  of  those 
savages,  who  put  their  aged  relatives  to  death,  is  in  social  life 
and  morals.  It  is  no  new  thing,  however,  as  we  learn  from 
Dean  Trench,  that  Symimds  thought  "  clean  escaped,"  (2  Pet 
ii.  18),  a  very  low  expression  ;  that  Wemyss  expunged  as  obso- 
lete such  words  as  "  straightway,"  "  haply,"  "  twain,"  "athirst," 
"  wax,"  "lack,"  "ensample,"  "jeopardy,"  "garner,"  "passion  ;" 
and  that  Purver  (in  1 764)  denounced  as  "  clownish,  barbarous, 
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base,  hard,  technical,  misapplied,  or  new  coined,"  many  hun- 
dreds of  words,  among  which  are  "  beguile,"  "  boisterous," 
"  lineage,"  "  perseverance,"  "  potentate,"  "  remit,"  "  seducers," 
**  shorn,"  "  swerved,"  "  vigilant,"  "  unloose,"  "  unction,"  "  vo- 
cation." 

Besides  the  reverence  due  to  still  intelligible  archaisms,  and 
the  endless  diversity  of  taste  and  judgment  among  those  who 
would  reform  them,  the  least  refined  being  commonly  the  most 
fastidious,  our  author  deprecates  the  modernising  process  on 
another  ground,  to  wit,  "that  our  translation  would  be  no 
longer  of  a  piece,  not  any  more  one  web  and  woof,  but  in  part 
English  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  part  English  of  the 
nineteenth."  We  hardly  know  indeed  the  value  of  this  homo- 
geneousness,  until  we  see  it  marred  by  such  darning  and  patch- 
ing as  distinguish  almost  every  modern  "  improved  version." 
The  examples  which  the  author  cites  (such  as  "impending 
vengeance"  for  "wrath  to  come,"  "unchaste  and  immodest 
gratifications"  for  "chambering  and  wantonness,"  Campbeirs 
Scotch  paraphrase  of  Mark  vi.  19,  20,  and  even  the  American 
Baptist  monstrosity,  "  that  in  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee 
should  bend,  of  heavenlies  and  of  earthlies  and  of  infernals,") 
are  almost  tame  and  timid  in  comparison  with  some  which  have 
been  since  propounded. 

The  "grammar"  of  the  English  Bible  our  author  thinks  less 
perfect  than  its  "dictionary,"  but  defends  it  against  some 
objections,  such  as  the  use  of  "his"  and  "her"  for  things  as 
well  as  persons,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  possessive  "  its" 
was  not  in  use  at  that  time,  in  connection  with  which  he  brings 
to  light  the  curious  circumstance,  that  in  the  early  editions  of 
the  authorised  version,  and  in  the  Geneva  Bible,  Lev.  xxv.  5, 
reads  "  of  it  own  accord,"  a  transition  to  the  present  usage 
also  found  in  other  books  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
centery.  He  likewise  vindicates  the  syntax  of  Rev.  xviii.  17 
(riches  is)  on  the  ground  that  riches  is  a  singular,  formed  from 
the  French  richesse,  the  s  being  radical  and  not  a  plural  ter- 
mination, any  more  than  in  cdms  and  eaves,  though  now  be- 
coming plural  through forgetfulness  or  ignorance  of  their  origin.* 
In  Wycliffe's  English  the  plural  o£ riches  isrichessis,  Si,nd  in  per- 
fect agreement  with  our  Bible,  Shakspeare  writes,  "  the  riches 
of  the  ship  is  come  ashore."  The  author  objects  likewise  to  the 
use  of  the  subjunctive  were  instead  of  i^as,  when  no  contingency 
is  meant  to  be  implied  ;  but  this  confusion  of  the  moods  is 
almost  as  universal  in  the  English  writers  of  the  present  day 
as  the  reverse,  or  the  exclusive  use  of  the  indicative,  is  among 

*  Is  there  not  an  analogy  to  this  in  suburbs,  which  is  not  only  treated  as 
plural,  but  provided  with  a  corresponding  singular  form,  suburb,  in  the  latest 
usage?       * .     r  . 

rBd.riaifi. 
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ourselves.  Another  inaccuracy,  very  common  in  our  version, 
is  the  arbitrary  and  unmeaning  junction  of  both  moods  in  one 
construction  (John  ix.  31,  If  any  man  be  a  worshipper  of  God 
and  doetk  His  will). 

The  next  of  the  Dean's  criticisms,  although  just  as  against 
the  common  version,  betrays,  by  a  gratuitous  addition,  what 
might  well  have  been  suspected,  that  his  scholarship,  though 
varied  and  extensive,  is  not  boundless.  After  correctly  stating 
that  cherubim  being  already  plural,  it  is  excess  of  expression 
to  add  another,  an  English  plural,  as  our  translators  have  done 
once  in  the  New  Testament  (Heb.  ix.  5)  and  constantly  in  the 
Old  by  writing  cherubims  ;  he  unfortunately  adds  that  "Cheru- 
bins  of  glory,  as  it  is  in  the  Geneva  and  Rheims  versions,  is 
intelligible  and  quite  unobjectionable,"  because  "  the  Hebrew 
singular  is  there  dealt  with  as  a  naturalised  English  word, 
forming  an  English  plural."  Non  omnia  possumus  omnes  ; 
but  any  American  "  churchman"  or  "dissenter,"  though  with- 
out a  tithe  of  the  learned  Dean's  advantages,  would  be  severelj*"' 
handled  for  forgetting  that  Cherubin  is  not  the  '*  Hebrew  sin- 
gular," but  the  Chaldee  plural  of  the  same  word  (Cherub J.  He 
might  as  well  have  represented  the  provincial  plural,  housen, 
used  in  some  parts  of  America  and  England,  as  the  singular  of 


Another  point,  in  which  we  think  our  author  less  felicitoui^ 
than  usual,  is  his  lamentation  over  the  frequent  use  of  adjec- 
tives in  "  ly"  as  adverbs,  ("  behave  itself  unseemly,"  "  soberly, 
righteously,  and  godly,")  which  appears  to  us  to  be  only  one 
example  of  a  very  common  phenomenon  in  language,  the  con4; 
traction  of  two  like  forms  into  one,  or  the  use  of  one  for  twb^ 
distinct  purposes,  as  in  the  English  genitive  or  possessive^ 
plural,  where  the  final  s  denotes  both  case  and  number,  the 
apostrophe  now  added  being  a  mere  orthographical  expedient 
to  point  out  the  omission  of  a  letter.     The  Dean's  analogical 
argument,  which  substitutes  "  improper"  for  "  unseemly,"  is 
entirely  fallacious,  as  there  is  in  that  case  no  adverbial  form  at 
all,  whereas  in  the  other  it  coincides  with  the  termination  of 
the  adjective  itself,  the  one  being  just  as  readily  suggested  as 
the  other.     That  is  to  say,  "  godly"  and  "  unseemly  "  are  both 
adjectives  and  adverbs,  both  in  sense  and  form ;  and  though 
a  morbid  love  of  uniformity  is  tending  to  proscribe  all  adverbs 
except  such  as  end  in  *'  ly,"  we  cannot  think  that  Dr  Trench 
would  tolerate  such  phrases  as  to  "  smell  sweetly,"  or  to  "  look 
beautifully,"  which,   besides  their  finical  preciseness,  really 
convey  a  different  idea  from  the  one  intended.    But  if  "  sweet " 
and  "beautiful"  may  be  employed  as  adverbs,  without  any 
distinctive  termination,  how  much  more  may  "godly"   and 
"  unseemly,"  which  may  be  regarded  as  euphonic  contractions 
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cjfihe  uncouth  full  forms,  *'  godlily,"  "  unseemlily/'  of  which 
an  unabbreviated  instance  ("  holily  ")  is  found  in  1  Tbess.  ii.  10. 

We  concur  in  both  parts  of  our  author's  last  suggestion  as 
to  the  grammar  of  the  common  version,  namely,  that  the  old 
English  preterites,  "  spake,"  "  brake,"  &;c.,  ought  to  stand,  as 
being  perfectly  well  understood,  and  all  the  better  for  their 
antique  form  ;  but  that  "  which"  should  be  replaced  by  "  who," 
when  persons  are  referred  to,  and  "  his"  or  "  her"  by  "its," 
when  the  reference  is  to  things,  not  persons.  We  venture  to 
add,  as  a  grammatical  suggestion,  that  such  anomalous  and 
unmeaning  combinations  as  hut  and,  and  such  gratuitous  ex- 
pletives as  the  which,  should  be  carefully  expunged,  if  not  in 
the  printing,  in  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  as  alike  foreign 
from  the  form  of  the  original  and  English  usage,  and  yet  neces' 
sarily  suggestive  of  a  false  emphasis  or  spurious  distinction,  as 
appears  from  the  extreme  care  with  which  some  readers  dwell 
upon  these  slight  interpolations,  and  repeat  them  themselves, 
in  order  to  supply  them  when  they  have  been  inadvertently, 
omitted. 

The  third  chapter  presents,  in  a  very  interesting  and  instruct 
tive  manner,  some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  all  translators 
of  the  Bible  must  contend,  and  over  which  our  own  have  not 
invariably  triumphed.  After  pointing  out,  with  great  solem- 
nity and  force,  the  fearful  risks  of  mis-translation  into  new 
tongues,  and  the  opposite  embarrassments  arising  from  defi- 
ciency and  multiplicity  of  terms,  the  author  shews  how  much 
the  whole  development  of  Latin  theology  has  been  affected  by, 
the  use  of  the  neuter  verhum  to  translate  the  masculine  X070J, 
and  of  poenitentia  to  represent  fUTdma,  though  he  thinks  both 
words,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  properly  preferred  to 
sermo  and  resipiscentia.  Another  interesting  statement  has 
respect  to  the  four  modes  of  rendering  technical  expressions, 
such  as  measures  and  official  titles,  all  of  which  have  been 
promiscuously  used  in  our  translation,  sometimes  substituting 
English  equivalents  (as  in  "Mars' Hill,"  "pavement;")  some- 
times putting  the  genus  for  the  species  (as  in  "  measure," 
"  piece  of  silver,"  "  piece  of  money,"  "  deputy,"  "  magistrate," 
"wise  men  ;")  sometimes  using  a  specific  kindred  term,  ap- 
proximating to  the  strict  sense  of  the  Greek  one  (as  in  "  farth- 
ing," "  penny,"  "  firkin,"  "  easter,"  "  town-clerk,"  to  which. 
Trench  adds,  '*  Mercurius"  and  "  Diana,"  as  mere  Roman  sub- 
stitutes for  "  Hermes"  and  "Artemis;")  sometimes  retaining 
the  original  expression,  with  or  without  a  slight  modification 
(as  in  "paradise,"  "Messias,"  "  tetrarch,"  "  proselyte,"  "pen- 
tecost.")  He  shews  the  disadvantages  attending  all  these 
methods,  and  the  impossibility  of  using  any  one  exclusively. 
He  supposes  our  translators  to  have  commonly  preferred  the 
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second,  even  where  one  of  the  others  appears  manifestly  pre- 
ferable, as  when  they  translate  av^u-raros  by  "  deputy,"  whereas 
"  proconsul"  was  the  proper  Latin  term,  already  introduced  by 
Wy cliffe.  We  shall  not  repeat  our  author's  just  remarks  upon 
the  ill  effects  which  have  arisen  from  the  various  forms  of  the 
same  proper  names  in  the  English  version  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  as  this  is  now  very  commonly  admitted,  and  some 
of  the  latest  versions  actually  make  them  uniform.  Nor  need 
we  dwell  upon  the  less  important  want  of  uniformity  in  Greek 
and  Latin  terminations  ("  Sylvanus''  and  "  Mercurius,''  but 
not  "  Paulus''  or  "  Urbanus,"  while  in  other  names  both  forms 
occur,  as  "  Mark  "  and  "  Marcus,''  "  Timothy"  and  "  Timo- 
theus,"  to  which  may  be  added  "  Jona"  and  "  Jonas,"  "  Cretes  " 
and  "  Cretians.")  Still  slighter  inconsistencies  are  those  ex- 
emplified by  "  Ephesus,"  "  Miletus,"  as  compared  with  "  Assos," 
"  Pergamos,"  or  "beryl"  and  ''jacinth,"  as  compared  with 
"sardius"  and  "  chrysoprasus."  In  reference  to  one  word  of 
this  last  class  ("  chrysolite,")  our  author  makes  too  sweeping 
an  assertion  when  he  says,  that  it  is  "  mis-spelt  '  chrysolyte/ 
and  the  etymology  obscured,  in  all  our  modern  editions;" 
whereas  two  of  Bagster's,  which  we  happen  to  have  near  us, 
give  the  true  form,  to  say  nothing  of  American  impressions, 
with  which  of  course  we  cannot  expect  the  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster to  be  familiar.  Another  slight  inaccuracy  is  the  statement, 
that  in  Acts  xxviiL  15,  the  sacred  historian  has  merely  written 
the  name  Tres  Tahemoe  in  Greek  letters,  and  not  turned  into 
equivalent  Greek  words,  whereas  both  in  this  name  and  in 
Appii  Forum,  he  gives  all  four  words  a  Greek  termination. 

The  last  grammatical  point  noted  by  the  author,  is  the  fre- 
quent resolution  of  a  genitive  into  an  adjective  construction 
(as  "  forgetful  hearer"  for  "  hearer  of  forgetfulness,"  "  natural 
face"  for  "face  of  nature,"  "  unjust  steward"  for  "  steward  of 
injustice"),  which  he  thinks  is  often  well  done,  but  at  other 
times  without  necessity,  and  occasionally  with  manifest  loss, 
(as  in  "beloved  son"  for  "  son  of  his  love,"  "our  vile  body" 
for  "  the  body  of  our  vileness,"  "  his  glorious  body"  for  "  the 
body  of  his  glory,"  "glorious  liberty"  for  "liberty  of  glory," 
"uncertain  riches"  for  "uncertainty  of  riches.")  Upon  this 
we  have  only  to  remark,  that  in  some  such  cases  the  accom- 
panying pronoun  qualifies  the  whole  phrase,  so  that  "  body  of 
his  glory"  would  be  more  exactly  rendered  "  his  body  of  glory," 
which  is  really  the  same  thing  with  "  his  glorious  body." 

The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  "  some  unnecessary  distinctions 
introduced"  into  the  common  version,  and  opens  with  a  cau- 
tionary notice,  that  its  authors  were  really  revisers  rather  than 
translators,  being  required  not  to  make  something  altogether 
new,  nor  even  to  bring  good  out  of  evil,  but  to  frame  a  better 
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or  a  best  translation  out  of  several  previous  good  ones ;  an 
advantage  not  without  its  accompanying  drawbacks,  and  espe- 
cially the  danger  of  retaining  inadvertently  the  errors  of  pre- 
ceding  versions,  for  which  they  thus  become  themselves  respon- 
sible This,  though  true  in  general,  is  particularly  applicable 
to  the  false  distinctions  now  in  question,  which  arise  in  part, 
however,  from  the  deficiencies  of  language  itself,  or  rather 
from  the  want  of  perfect  correspondence  and  exact  equivalents 
in  any  two  dialects  whatever.  There  is  no  more  prevalent 
mistake,  among  those  who  are  conversant  with  one  tongue  only, 
than  the  notion  that  "  words  in  one  language  cover  exactly  the 
same  spaces  of  meaning  which  other  words  do  in  another ;  that 
they  have  exactly  the  same  many-sidedness,  the  same  elasticity, 
the  same  power  of  being  applied,  it  may  be,  now  in  a  good 
sense,  now  in  a  bad  ; '"  whereas  "  words  are  enclosures  from 
the  great  outfield  of  meaning ;  but  different  languages  have 
enclosed  on  different  schemes,  and  words  which  are  precisely 
co-extensive  are  much  rarer  than  we  incuriously  assume/' 

As  illustrations  of  this  general  statement  Trench  refers  to 
ayyikoc,,  /^ayotf,  'ffa^axXriTog,  xv^ie,  as  having  no  exact  equivalents 
in  English,  and  correctly  rendered  therefore  by  different  words 
in  different  connections  ("angel"   and  "messenger,"'    "wise 
man"  and  "sorcerer,"  "comforter"  and  "advocate."  "  lord'* 
and  "sir.")     At  the  same  time  he  regards  the  variations  in 
our  version  as  too  numerous,  and  frequently  gratuitous,  and 
that  not  merely  from  neglect  or  inadvertence,  but  in  applica- 
tion of  a  mistaken  principle,  or  false  taste  on  the  part  of  the 
translators,  as  expressed  in  the  preface  to  King  James'  Bible, 
namely,  that  the  version  should  be  varied,  even  where  the 
sense  remains  the  same,  to  please  fastidious  readers  and  em- 
ploy a  greater  number  of  good  English  words.     This  deprives 
the  English  reader  of  the  help  to  be  derived  from  a  comparison 
of  all  the  places  where  a  word  occurs,  as  there  is  nothing  to 
suggest,  for  instance,  that  "atonement"  (Rom.  v.  II)  "recon- 
ciling" (Rom.  xi.  15),  and  "reconciliation"  (2  Cor.  v.  18),  all 
represent  the  same  Greek  word  xaraXXay^.)      A  still  more 
striking  instance  is,  that  one   Greek  verb  (Xoy/^o^a/)  occurs 
eleven  times  in  a  single  chapter  (Rom.  iv.),  and  is  twice  ren- 
dered "count,"  three  times  "reckon,"  and  six  times  "impute," 
while  in  Gal.  iii.  6,  it  is  "  account."     Of  less  doctrinal  import- 
ance, though  injurious  to  the  point  and  beauty  of  the  passage, 
is  the  use  of  wholly  different  expressions  to  represent  similar 
or  kindred  forms,  as  "  seats"  and  "  thrones,"  in  Rev.  ii.  13,  iv. 
4,  xvi.  10,  "preach"  and  "setter  forth,"  in  Acts  xvii.  18,  2.3, 
(where  the  Vulgate  has  "  annuntio"  "  annuntiator,"  and  the 
Rhemish  version  "  preach"  and  "  preacher ;")  "  unknown"  and 
" ignorantly,"  Acts  xvii.  18  ;  defile"  and  "destroy,"'  1  Cor.  iii. 
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17;  "  wicked"  and  "miserably"  (xaxoCg  xaxSti)  Matt.  xxi.  41 ; 
"concluded"  and  ''shut  up,"  Gal.  iii.  22  (where  the  Vulgate 
has  "conclusit"  and  "  conclusi")  ;  "  lust"  and  "  covet,"  Rom. 
vil  7  ;  "  work^'  and  "do,"  Phil.  ii.  13  ;  "  withhold"  and  "let," 
2  Thess.  ii.  6  ;  "  want"  and  "  lack,"  James  i.  4,  5  ;  "  comfort" 
and  "consolation,"  Rom.  xv.  4,  5;  "witness"  and  ''testi- 
mony," John  iii.  11,  32 ;  "hurt  and  damage,"  and  "harm  and 
loss,"  Acts  xxvii.  10,  21 ;  "  householder"  and  "goodman  of  the 
house,"  Matt.  xx.  1,  11  ;  "governor"  and  "  ruler,"  John  il  §, 
9  ;  "goodly  apparel"  and  "gay  clothing,"  James  ii.  2.  3.       ry 

The  same  objection  lies  against  the  use  of  diflferent  words" to 
represent  the  same  Greek  ones  in  parallel  passages,  a  case  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  gospels,  which  are  thus  made  to 
appear  less  alike  in  English  than  they  are  in  the  original. 
(For  example,  compare  Matt.  xxvi.  41  with  Mark  xiv.  38,  and 
the  threefold  form  in  which  Gen.  xv.  6  is  quoted  in  Rom.  iv.  3  ; 
Gal.  iii.  6 ;  James  ii.  23,  to  which  our  author  adds,  that  the 
same  familiar  phrase  from  the  Old  Testament  is  once  trans- 
lated "  a  sweet-smelling  savour,"  and  once  "an  odour  of  a  sweet 
smell.")  In  the  same  way,  similiarities  of  language  in  writings 
of  the  same  date  are  obliterated  to  the  English  reader,  such  as 
"  working"  (Eph.  i.  19,)  and  "  operation,"  (Col.  ii.  2)  ;"  low^ 
liness"  (Eph.  iv.  2,)  and  "humbleness  of  mind,"  (Col.  iii.  12) ; 
"compacted"  (Eph.  iv.  16,)  and  "knit  together,"  (Col.  ii.  19) ; 
with  much  more  of  the  same  kind,  brought  out  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Blunt,  (in  his  "  Duties  of  the  Parish  Priest,")  as  one 
chief  reason  why  the  clergy  ought  to  study  the  original  Scrip- 
tures. This  chapter  closes  with  a  select  list  of  instances  in 
which  this  kind  of  variation,  although  often  unavoidable,  is 
carried  to  a  needless  excess.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  is 
that  of  the  verb  xaragysw,  which  occurs  but  twenty-seven  times 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  is  represented  by  no^less  than 
seventeen  distinct  English  words  and  phrases. 

The  fifth  chapter  points  out  and  illustrates  the  opposite 
error  of  employing  one  word  to  translate  several  not  entirely 
synonymous.  This  arises  partly  from  the  absence  of  equiva- 
lents in  English,  which  has  only  one  word  for  man,  life,  temple, 
true,  love,  and  new,  every  one  of  which  in  Greek  has  two  or 
more  equivalents.  The  most  inconvenient  instance  of  the  kind, 
our  author  thinks,  is  the  employment  of  the  word  "  hell,"  both 
for  hades  and  geenna,  a  confusion  only  to  be  remedied  by  limit- 
ing that  version  to  the  latter,  and  naturalizing  the  former  as 
an  English  word.  But  besides  these  unavoidable  deficiencies, 
arising  from  the  poverty  of  language,  there  are  others  of  the 
same  kind  which  might  easily  have  been  avoided,  such  as  the 
use  of  "beast"  in  the  apocalypse,  to  represent  both  3^^/ov  and 
^ftiov,  an  error  which  the  Vulgate  has  escaped,  but  which  is 
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found  in  all  the  English  versions,  notwithstanding  the  analogy 
afforded  by  the  use  of  "living  creature"  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Ezekiel.  Other  cases  of  the  same  sort  are  the  uniform  use  of 
"  wise,"  "forgiveness,"  " basket,"  where  the  Greek  term  varies. 
In  this  last  case,  Dr  Trench  commends  the  Vulgate  for  employ- 
ing distinct  terms  (cophinus  and  sporta,)  which  is  very  different 
from  Mr  Sawyer's  method  of  avoiding  the  same  error.  Again, 
our  translators,  for  the  most  part,  obliterate  the  distinction 
between  'ffctTg  and  v'/hg  ^soD,  by  rendering  both  "  son,"  and  thus 
obscuring  the  allusion  to  the  "servant  of  God,"  so  often  men- 
tioned in  the  prophecies.  Without  dissenting  from  the  justice 
of  this  criticism,  we  think  it  right  to  add,  that  Trench  himself 
has  not  sufficiently  brought  out  the  important  fact  that  '^ccTg, 
in  the  New  Testament,  is  really  a  middle  term  between  "  son" 
and  "  servant,"  the  prominent  idea  being  now  the  one  and  now 
the  other,  but  the  word  in  every  case  suggesting  the  complex 
idea  of  a  filial  service,  or  (if  we  may  so  say)  a  servile  sonship. 

As  concluding  examples  of  the  error  now  in  question,  he 
notes  the  fact,  that  "thought"  is  used  to  render  six  Greek 
nouns,  and  "think"  twelve  Greek  verbs,  while  an  equal  number 
is  translated  by  the  verb  "  to  trouble,"  though  the  language 
furnishes  a  number  of  equivalents,  such  as  "  vex,"  "  disturb,"" 
"  distress,"  "  afflict,"  "  harass,"  &c. 

The  sixth  chapter  brings  together  the  few  instances,  in 
which  our  author  thinks  an  older  version  has  been  changed  for 
the  worse  or  banished  to  the  margin;  such  as  Matt,  xxviii.  14, 
where  the  Geneva  Bible  had  correctly  rendered  "if  this  come 
before  the  governor;"  Mark  xi.  17,  where  Tyndale  rightly 
reads  not  "of"  but  "unto  all  nations;"  Eph.  iv.  18,  where 
the  marginal  version  ("  hardness  of  their  heart")  is  that  of  the 
Geneva  Bible ;  1  Thess.  v.  22,  where  the  same  version  more 
correctly  reads,  "from  every  kind  of  evil;"  Heb.  xi.  18,  where 
*' received"  is  less  expressive  than  Wycliffe's  "greeted"  and 
Tyndale's  "saluted  ;"  1  Pet.  i.  17,  where  the  Geneva  version 
iSi  "  ye  call  him  Father."  - 

Over  against  these  retrocessions,  as  he  thinks  them,  from  th^ 
best  translation,  Dr  Trench  arrays  examples  of  the  much  more 
frequent  movement  in  an  opposite  direction,  or  of  manifest 
improvement  on  the  older  versions  ;  as  in  Heb.  iv.  1,  where 
they  all  have  "  forsaking  the  promise"  instead  of  "  a  promise 
being  left  us;"  and  in  Acts  xii.  19,  where  they  read  "com- 
manded to  depart,"  instead  of  "put  to  death,"  which  is  itself 
too  strong,  however,  being  not  so  much  a  version  as  a  gloss, 
though  a  correct  one,  the  exact  translation  being  that  expressed 
by  Trench  himself  in  praising  the  common  version,  namely, 
"  he  commanded  them  to  be  led  away"  (i.  e.,  to  execution).  A 
more  important  and  more  manifest  improvement  is  the  use  of 
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"Him"  in  John  i.  3,  4,  where  the  older  English  versions  hav« 
the  impersonal  or  neuter  "  it/'  Sometimes  the  expression  is 
improved,  although  the  sense  remains  the  same  ;  as  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  "  earnest  expectation''  for  "  fervent  desire"  (Rom. 
viii.  19) ;  or  that  of  "tattlers"  for  "triflers"  (1  Tim.  v.  13)  ;  or 
that  of  "whited"  for  "painted"  (Matt,  xxiii.  27) ;  or  that  of 
"distraction"  for  "separation"  (1  Cor.  vii.  35);  or  "Crete" 
for  "Candy"  (Acts  xxvii.  7),;  or  "profane"  for  "unclean** 
(Heb.  xii.  16).  ..rr ^  ■.•-'■  r. 

As  instances  of  better  renderings  placed  in  the  margin^ 
which  our  author  looks  upon  as  very  much  the  same  thing  as 
omitting  them,  he  cites  John  iii.  3,  "  born  again"  (marg.  "  from 
above");  Matt.  v.  21,  "said  by  them"  (marg.  "to  them"); 
Matt.  X.  16,  "harmless  as  doves,"  (marg.  "simple");  Mark  vi. 
20,  "  observed  him"  (marg.  "  kept  or  saved  him")  ;  Mark  vii.  4, 
"tables"  (marg.  "beds");  Luke  xvii.  21,  "within  you"  (marg. 
"among  you");  Col.  ii.  18,  "beguile  you"  (marg.  "judge 
against  you") ;  1  Thess.  iv.  6,  "  in  any  matter"  (marg.  "  in  the 
matter") ;  Heb.  v.  2,  "have  compassion  on"  (marg.  "reasonably 
bear  with") ;  2  Pet.  iii.  12,  "  hasting  unto  the  coming"  (marg; 
"  hasting  the  coming") ;  1  Tim.  vi.  5,  "  gain  is  godliness" 
(Coverdale,  "godliness  is  lucre,"  i.  e.,  a  means  of  gain);  Heb.  ix. 
23,  "  patterns"  (Tyndale,  "  similitudes  ;"  Trench,  "  copies"). 

The  seventh  chapter  treats  of  the  Greek  grammar  of  our 
version,  as  its  English  grammar  had  been  previously  handled. 
The  first  deficiency  here  indicated  and  exemplified,  is  the  omis- 
sion and  insertion  of  the  article  without  necessity,  and  some- 
times so  as  to  obscure  the  sense,  or  at  least  enfeeble  the  expres- 
sion; as  in  Rev.  xvii.  14,  where  the  strict  translation  is  "thb 
great  tribulation,"  with  distinct  allusion  to  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  (xii.  1,)  and  of  Christ  himself,  (Matt.  xxiv.  22,  29); 
Heb.  xi.  10,  "the  city  which  hath  foundations;"  John  iii.  10, 
"the  teacher  of  Israel;"  Rom.  v.  15,  17,  "the  one  .  .  .  the 
many."  These  are  given  as  examples  of  unauthorized  omis- 
sion, while  the  converse  error  of  gratuitous  insertion  is  exem- 
plified in  Rom.  ii.  14,  where  the  form  of  the  original  is  simply 
"gentiles,"  not  "the  gentiles;"  1  Tim.  vi.  10,  "a  root,"  not 
"the  root;"  Acts  xxvl  2,  "Jews,"  not  "the  Jews;"  PhiL  iii.  6, 
"  a  Hebrew  of  Hebrews,"  not  "  of  the  Hebrews." 

Another  violation  of  Greek  grammar,  not  infrequent  in  the 
common  version,  is  the  loose  and  inexact  translation  of  the 
prepositions,  as  in  John  iv.  6,  "  on  the  well"  for  "  by  (or  at) 
the  well,"  as  the  same  Greek  word  is  rendered  elsewhere,  {e.  g., 
Mark  xiii.  29,  John  v.  2) ;  Heb.  vi.  7,  "  by  whom,"  where  the 
margin  renders  more  correctly  "  for  whom  ;"  Luke  xxiii.  42, 
"  into  thy  kingdom,"  more  correctly,  "  in  thy  kingdom  ;"  as  in 
Matt.  xiv.  28 ;  Gal.  i.  6,  "  into  the  grace,"  for  "  in  the  grace ;" 


2  Cor.  xi.  3,  "in  Christ,"  for  "to  (or  toward)  Christ  "  2  Pet. 
i.  5,  7,  "  to  your  faith  ....  to  knowledge,  &c.,"  for  "  in 
your  faith  ....  in  knowledge,  &^c."  as  in  the  older  versions. 

A  third  offence  against  the  canons  of  Greek  grammar  is  the 
habit  of  confounding  verbal  tenses,  or  neglecting  the  precise 
shade  of  meaning  indicated  by  the  present,  perfect,  aorist,  &c., 
as  in  Luke  xviii.  12,  where  "I  possess,"'  is  the  meaning  of  the 
perfect,  and  the  present  should  be  rendered  "  I  acquire''  (or 
gain)  ;  Luke  xxL  19,  where  "possess  ye  your  souls"  should  be 
"  acquire  them,'*  i.  e.,  get  the  mastery  of  them  ;  Luke  xiv.  7, 
where  "  chose"  does  not  convey  the  full  force  of  the  imperfect, 
"  they  were  choosing  ;"  Acts  iii.  1,  "  went  up,"  for  "  were  going 
up  ;"  Luke  i.  59,  "  called,"  for  "  were  calling  (or  about  to 
call) ;"  Luke  v.  6,  "  brake,"  more  exactly,  or  at  least  more 
expressively,  "was  breaking,"  (Trench,  "was  in  the  act  of 
breaking,"  or  "  was  at  the  point  to  break);  Luke  i.  19,  "I  am 
sent,"  which  Trench  amends,  "  I  was  sent,"  but  which  seems 
to  us  to  require  the  proper  perfect  form  in  English,  "  I  have 
been  sent ;"  Mark  xvi.  2,  "  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  ;"  Trench, 
"  when  the  sun  was  risen,"  but  retaining  the  original  construc- 
tion, "  the  sun  rising,"  or  "  the  sun  having  risen  ;"  as  in  Luke 
xiii.  2,  and  CoL  i.  16,  where  Trench  himself  would  read  "  have 
suffered,"  and  "  have  been  created." 

Another  grammatical  inaccuracy,  which  he  points  out,  is  the 
needless  substitution  of  pluperfects  for  the  simple  preterite,  as 
in  John  v.  16,  "  had  done"  for  "  did  ;"  ib.  v.  13,  "  had  conveyed 
(for  conveyed)  himself  away."  So  too  the  voices  are  sometimes 
confounded,  as  in  Phil.  ii.  15,  where  all  the  English  versions 
follow  the  Vulgate  in  giving  to  the  middle  voice  (appear)  the 
sense  of  the  active  (shine,)  although  the  distinction  is  uniformly 
made  in  Greek,  (compare  John  i.  5  ;  2  Pet.  i.  19  ;  Rev.  i.  16, 
with  Matt,  xxiii.  27  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  18  ;  James  v.  14,)  and  although 
it  was  made  even  here  by  the  old  Italic  version,  as  quoted  by 
Augustine.  The  converse  error  is  exemplified  in  2  Cor.  v.  10^ 
where  "  appear"  is  a  passive  form  in  Greek,  .and  means  **  must 
be  made  manifest,"  a  distinction  clearly  pointed  out  by  Chry- 
sostom,  whose  exposition  is  supposed  to  have  exerted  no  small 
influence  on  our  translation.  To  these  examples  we  add  Acts 
ii.  40,  where  the  passive  (be  saved)  is  needlessly,  if  not  erro- 
neously, translated  as  the  middle  (save  yourselves).  The  phrase 
"  all  manner,"  where  the  Greek  has  simply  "  all"  (Acts  x.  12), 
is  not  so  much  a  mistranslation,  as  a  gloss,  intended  to  preclude 
too  strict  an  explanation,  and  suggest  what  was  supposed  to 
be  the  writer's  meaning ;  a  departure  from  their  proper  work 
which  few  translators  have  entirely  avoided.  Of  more  impor- 
tance, because  very  frequent  in  occurrence,  and  by  no  means 
without  positive  effect  upon  th6  point,  if  not  the  sense  of  many 
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passages,  is  the  habitual  confounding  of  the  two  verbs  of  existr 
ence  («/>/'  and  yho/Mui,)  one  of  which  corresponds  to  be,  and  the 
other  to  become,  (or  to  begin  to  be).  Hundreds  of  cases,  still 
more  striking,  might  be  added  to  the  two  which  Trench  adduces, 
viz.,  Heb.  v.  11,  where  "ye  are"  should  rather  be  "ye  have 
become ;"  and  Matt.  xxiv.  32,  where  it  is  not  the  being  tender, 
but  the  becoming  tender,  of  the  fig-tree,  that  announces  the 
approach  of  summer.  It  might  have  been  added,  that  the  sense 
is  here  reversed,  not  merely  by  confounding  the  two  verbs,  but 
by  arbitrarily  substituting  "  yet"  for  "  already.'" 

The  last  grammatical  inaccuracy  noticed  by  our  author,  is 
the  failure  to  express  in  English  the  precise  force  of  the  Greek 
interrogation  with  a  negative,  a  point  in  which  the  idioms  of 
the  two  languages  are  altogether  different,  so  that  "  is  not  this 
the  Christ  V  (John  iv.  29),  although  in  form  an  exact  ""copy  of 
the  Grreek,  corresponds  in  meaning  to  our  phrase,  "  is  this  the 
Christ  V  as  our  translators  have  expressed  it  in  Matt.  xiL  23, 
though  all  the  editions,  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  appear  to  have  introduced  the  "  not,"  either  carelessly 
or  as  a  supposed  correction. 

V  The  eighth  chapter,  under  the  title  of  "  questionable  render- 
ings of  words,"  suggests  some  new  and  some  familiar  changes 
of  unequal  plausibility  ;  such  as  that  of  "  stature"  to  "  age" 
(Matt.  vi.  27),  for  which  the  usual  arguments  are  stated  ;  that  of 
1^  about  my  father's  business"  to  "  in  my  father's  house"  (Luke 
n.  49),  which  is  now  the  favourite  interpretation  ;  that  of  "  bare" 
to  "  bare  away"  "  or  carried  off"  (John  xii.  6),  which,  it  seems, 
is  as  old  as  Augustine  {ministerio  portabat,  furto  exportabat ; 
that  of  "  men"  and  "  women"  to  "  males"  and  "  females"  (Rom. 
i.  26,  27) ;  that  of  "causeth  us  to  triumph"  (2  Cor.  ii.  14),  to 
**  triumphs  over  us,"  as  rendered  by  Jerome  {triumphant  de 
nobis)  ;  that  of  "  spoil  you"  (Col.  ii.  8)  to  "  make  spoil  (or  prey) 
of  you,"  as  proposed  by  Bengel  (non  solum  de  vobis  sed  voa 
ipsos  spolium  faciat)  ;  that  of  "  show"  (Col.  ii.  23)  to  "  reputa- 
tion," which  is  rather  modernizing  than  improving  ;  that  of 
"raiment"  (1  Tim.  vi.  8)  to  the  more  generic  "  covering,"  as  in 
the  Vulgate  {quibus  tegamur)  ;  that  of  "  matter"  (James  iii.  6) 
to  the  marginal  translation,  "wood,"  or  Trench's  "  forest,"  as 
in  better  keeping  with  the  "  spirit  and  temper  of  this  grand 
imaginative  passage,"  and  recommended  by  the  use  of  the  same 
image  both  in  Homer  and  Pindar.  All  these  are  modestly 
suggested,  not  as  positive  improvements,  but  as  possible  amend- 
ments, as  to  which  there  may  be  wide  diversity  of  judgment 
We  should  be  most  disposed  to  question  two  which  we  have  not 
yet  quoted,  namely,  2  Cor.  ii.  17,  where  Bentley's  version 
(•'corrupters  of  the  word  of  God  for  filthy  lucre")  is  not  a 
mere  translation  but  a  gloss  ;  and  Rev.  ii.  2,  where  the  propo- 
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sition  to  translate  rot  XotrrSi  as  if  it  were  rovg  Xomovg,  though  it 
may  convey  substantially  the  true  sense,  is  as  much  a  departure 
from  the  form  of  the  original  as  that  which  Trench  himself 
condemns  in  the  authorized  version  of  Acts  X.  12. 

The  ninth  chapter  follows  up  these  *' questionable  render- 
ings" with  a  more  positive  specification  of  "  words  wholly  or 
partially  mistranslated  ;"  such  as  "  nests''  (Matt.  viii.  20)  for 
"shelters"  or  "habitations/'  "  Canaanite"  (Matt.  x.  4)  for 
"zealot"  (Luke  vi.  15)  ;  ''  before  instructed"  (Matt.  xiv.  8)  for 
"  urged  on,"  or,  as  we  should  think  still  better,  "  prompted" 
(or  "  instigated,")  without  any  implication  of  resistance  ;  "  on 
foot"  (Matt.  xiv.  13)  for  "by  land,"  where  the  strict  sense 
seems  to  us  sufficiently  inclusive  or  suggestive  of  the  other  ;  "  a 
place  where  two  ways  met"  (Mark  xf.  4)  for  "  a  way  round" 
(a  crooked  lane) ;  "men  of  like  passions"  (Acts  xiv.  13)  for 
"  men  who  suffer  like  things  ;"  "  too  superstitious"  (Acts  xvii. 
22)  for  *'  very  religious  ;"  "  able"  (Acts  xxv.  5)  for  "  in  autho- 
rity ;"  "commit  sacrilege"  (Kom.  ii.  22)  for  "rob  temples:" 
"slumber"  (Rom.  xi.  8)  for  "torpor"  or  "stupor;"  to  "see 
Peter"  (Gal.  i.  18)  for  "to  acquaint  myself  with  Peter /^ 
"  seditions  (Gal.  v.  20)  for  "  dissensions  ;  "  first  born  of  every 
creature"  (Col.  i.  15)  for  "  born  (or  begotten)  before  the  whole 
creation  ;"  "  drowned"  (Heb.  xi.  29)  for  "  engulfed"  (or  swal- 
lowed up) ;  "  trees  whose  fruit  withereth"  (Jude  12)  for  "■  au- 
tumnal trees  ;"  "  use  of  edifying"  (Eph.  iv.  29)  for  "  edifying 
of  need"  (or  necessary  edification).  In  some  other  cases  cited 
in  this  chapter,  the  proposed  improvement  seems  to  us  to  be 
not  so  much  a  corrected  version  as  an  exegetical  addition,  e.  g  , 
"  think  himself  religious"  for  "  seem  to  be  religious"  (James  i. 
26),  where  the  latter  is  the  true  translation,  though  the  former 
may  be  a  correct  gloss.  So  too  in  Mark  xii.  26,  "  in  the  bush" 
is  the  nearest  approach  that  could  be  made  to  an  exact  transla- 
tion, and  the  question  whether  it  describes  the  place  of  the 
transaction  or  the  place  where  it  has  been  recorded  is  entirely 
exegetical,  as  Trench  himself  admits  by  saying,  "  how,  indeed, 
to  tell  this  story  in  the  English  version  is  not  easy  to  determine, 
without  forsaking  the  translator's  sphere  and  entering  on  that 
of  the  commentator."  This  is  a  fair  concession  ;  but  instead  of 
being  thrust  in  parenthetically  near  the  close  of  this  enumera- 
tion of  "words  wholly  or  partially  mistranslated,"  it  should 
rather  have  excluded  from  the  list  all  instances  in  which  the 
version  only  fails  in  making  clear  what  is  obscure  in  the 
original. 

In  the  tenth  chapter,  the  author  vindicates  the  translators 
from  the  charge  of  doctrinal  bias,  either  as  Protestants  or 
Galvinists,  the  passages  alleged  by  Papists  being  Heb.  xiii/4  ;,* 
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1  Cor.  xi.  27,  ("  and"  for  "  or") ;  Gal.  v.  6,  (active  for  pas- 
sive) ;  by  Arminians,  Acts  ii.  47,  and  Heb.  x.  38.  To  shew 
how  groundless  the  first  charge  is,  Trench  directs  attention  to 
the  fact  that  King  James'  Bible  uniformly  substitutes  "  idol" 
and  "idolatry"  for  "image"  and  "  image  worship,"  where  the 
latter  forms  had  been  employed  by  the  earlier  versions,  perhaps 
in  their  controversial  zeal  against  the  Church  of  Rome.  The 
famous  equivoque  in  Matt,  xxiii.  24,  though  without  any 
doctrinal  importance,  has  perhaps  occasioned  as  much  misap- 
prehension as  any  other  passage  in  our  version,  it  being  "  no 
doubt  the  supposition  of  most  English  readers,  that  to  *  strain 
at'  means  to  *  swallow  with  difficulty.'  "  Trench  regards  it  as 
a  mere  typographical  error,  as  the  older  versions  have  "  strain 
out,"  and  as  misprints  have  been  certainly  detected  in  the  first 
editions  of  King  James'  Bible,  e.  g.,  1  Cor.  xii.  28,  "  helps  in 
governments"  for  "  helps,  governments,"  and  1  Cor.  iv.  19, 
f  *  approved"  for  "  appointed").  In  this  last  case,  however, 
may  not  "approved"  have  been  intended  in  some  legal  or 
forensic  sense,  a  trace  of  which  is  still  found  in  the  technical 
usage  of  the  term  "  approver  ?" 

The  eleventh  and  last  chapter  gives  the  author's  views  as  to 
"  the  best  means  of  carrying  out  a  revision,"  in  stating  which 
he  first  enumerates  the  "  difficulties  and  dangers"  arising  from 
the  uncertain  state  of  the  Greek  text ;  from  the  risk  of  shaking 
the  popular  faith  in  the  English  Bible  as  the  very  word  of  God, 
"  supposing,  as  might  only  too  easily  happen,  very  much  else 
to  be  disturbed  with  it ;"  from  the  risk  of  severing  the  only 
bond  of  union  now  existing  between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters, 
"  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Unitarians  being  the  only 
bodies  who  have  counted  it  necessary  to  make  versions  of  their 
own  ;"  from  the  less  serious  chance  of  wider  separation  between 
the  Church  of  England  and  her  daughter  in  America  ;  and 
lastly,  from  the  impossibility  of  stopping  the  emendatory  pro- 
cess when  begun  by  one  revision  ;  the  Edinburgh  Review  having 
seriously  proposed  a  permanent  commission  to  be  always  em- 
bodying the  latest  allowed  results  of  biblical  investigation,  and 
another  writer  no  less  gravely  urging  a  revision  once  in  fifty 
years. 

Far  from  extenuating  these  objections,  Dr  Trench  considers 
them  sufficient  to  discourage  all  attempts  at  revision,  if  it  were 
avoidable  ;  but  this,  he  is  persuaded,  is  impossible.  "  However 
we  may  be  disposed  to  let  the  question  alone,  it  will  not  let  us 
alone."  The  inconveniences  of  staying  where  we  are,  will,  he 
thinks,  soon  be  manifestly  greater  than  the  inconveniences  of 
action  ;  and  although  there  will  be  danger  in  both  courses,  it  is 
only  in   accordance  with  the  dictum  of  the  Latin  moralist, 
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"  nunquam  periclura  sine  periclo  vincitur/'  The  real  question, 
as  he  understands  it,  is  not  whether  change  can  be  avoided, 
but  how  we  should  prepare  ourselves  to  meet  or  make  it,  and 
how  it  may  be  rendered  least  dangerous  and  hurtful.  His 
proposition  is,  in  substance,  to  appoint  a  mixed  commission, 
by  ecclesiastical  or  royal  authority,  or  both,  representing  the 
Church  of  England  and  all  the  orthodox  dissenters,  except 
"  the  so-called  Baptists,  who  demand  not  a  translation  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  an  interpretation  \'  and  to  let  this  body  draw  out  a 
list  of  certain  and  necessary  changes,  "  avoiding  all  luxury  of 
emendation  ....  and  using  the  same  moderation  here  which 
Jerome  used  in  his  revision  of  the  Latin."  These  emendations 
should  be  left  *'  to  ripen  in  the  public  mind,"  until  their  actual 
insertion  in  the  text  is  generally  called  for,  and  the  public 
become  weaned  from  the  existing  form,  as  churchmen  were  of 
old  from  the  Bishops'  Bible,  and  Puritans  from  the  Geneva. 
The  inconveniences,  he  thinks,  would  be  but  transient,  and  the 
very  unsettlement  of  old  associations  salutary. 

After  the  author's  own  concessions  and  provisos,  it  is  needless 
to  enumerate  the  difficulties  which  would  necessarily  attend  the 
execution  of  this  project ;  first,  in  selecting  the  revisers,  organ- 
izing them,  and  giving  them  authority ;  then,  in  securing  a 
sufficiently  extensive  recognition  of  their  labours  to  avoid  the 
evils  of  distinct  and  independent  versions  ;  then,  in  giving 
general  circulation  to  the  proposed  changes,  without  inserting 
them  in  the  text  of  the  authorised  version  ;  and  lastly,  in  con- 
trolling the  insensible  and  dilatory  process,  by  which  the  Dean 
of  Westminster  expects  that  insertion  to  be  ultimately  brought 
about. 

To  many  well-disposed  and  interested  readers,  we  are  much 
afraid  that  this  new  proposition  will  be  only  an  additional 
reason  for  despairing  of  all  legal  and  authoritative  emendation 
of  the  English  Bible,  and  for  seeking  some  alternative,  some 
practical  method  of  attaining  the  same  end,  by  means  better 
suited  to  the  actual  state  of  things  than  those  employed  two 
hundred  years  ago,  when  the  Crown  and  Church  of  England 
held  a  very  different  relation  to  the  Protestant  world,  and  to 
the  English-speaking  races.  For  the  benefit  of  such,  we  may 
conclude  this  paper  with  a  few  suggestions  growing  out  of  Dr 
Trench's  book,  or  founded  on  it,  although  not  exactly  coin- 
ciding with  his  practical  expedients.  The  first  point,  as  to 
which  we  are  disposed  to  dissent  from  his  conclusions,  is  the 
absolute  and  unavoidable  necessity  of  some  change  in  the  text 
of  the  authorised  version,  which  the  author  rather  takes  for 
granted,  than  attempts  to  argue;  If  the  necessity  assumed  be 
simply  of  a  moral  nature,  and  the  author  merely  means  to  say, 
that  if  we  could  we  ought  to  make  the  version  better,  this  is 
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merely  saying  what  is  universally  admitted,  namely,  that  a  per- 
fect version  is  to  be  preferred  to  an  imperfect  one,  and  should 
be  substituted  for  it,  if  the  change  is  feasible,  without  the  risk 
of  doing  more  harm  than  good.  But  if  the  meaning  be,  that 
such  a  change,  whether  safe  or  unsafe,  must  take  place  by 
some  external  necessity,  entirely  independent  of  all  questions 
as  to  its  expediency,  we  must  confess  that  we  are  so  far  from 
perceiving  this  necessity  or  certainty  of  its  occurrence,  that  we 
tjiink  the  very  question  to  be  solved  is,  how  it  may  be  rendered 
possible.  Particular  editions  may  exhibit  what  are  thought  to 
be  improvements,  and  such  editions  may  obtain  more  or  less  of 
currency  and  influence  ;  but  why  "  King  James'  Bible,"  or  the 
"  Authorised  Version,''  must  be  changed  in  spite  of  those  who 
still  agree  to  use  it,  we  are  utterly  unable  to  perceive  or  guess. 
To  us  there  is  at  least  a  want  of  clearness  in  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster's position  as  to  this  point,  which  we  regret  the  more 
because  it  is  the  very  point  on  which  he  speaks  with  most  deci-^ 
sion,  and  with  least  appearanee  of  a  previous  balancing  .©|r 
reason  upon  both  sides  of  the  question. 

We  may  go  still  further  and  express  our  own  conviction,  that 
the  authorised  version  not  only  may  be  left  in  statu  quo  by 
simply  letting  it  alone,  but  also  that  its  preservation  intact  is 
upon  the  whole  the  safest  and  the  wisest  course  to  be  pursued, 
both  on  the  negative  ground,  that  change  is  difiicult  and  dan- 
gerous, and  on  the  positive  ground,  that  Providence  has  given 
it  a  historical  position  which  entitles  it  to  permanence,  as  a  sort 
of  quasi-original  to  all  the  English-speaking  races,  and  requires 
or  recommends  some  other  method  of  correcting  the  evils  which 
may  flow  from  its  deficiencies  or  errors.  For  ourselves,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  the  evils  arising  from  the 
loss  of  the  agreement  now  existing  among  Protestant  Christians 
in  the  use  of  the  English  Bible,  would  be  vastly  greater  than 
the  evils  now  arising  from  its  imperfections.  Even  admitting 
all  the  charges  made  against  it  to  be  well-founded,  they  are 
scarcely  sufficient  to  detract  perceptibly  from  its  effect,  or  to 
modify  its  intellectual  and  spiritual  influence  upon  its  readers. 
There  seems  to  be  a  strong  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  con- 
found the  desirableness  of  absolute  perfection  in  the  version, 
as  an  object  to  be  aimed  at  and  desired,  with  its  absolute  neces- 
sity to  give  the  Scriptures  due  authority  and  efficacy  as  a  reve- 
lation, and  a  vehicle  of  saving  truth.  The  error  is  analogous 
to  that  of  the  old  Montanists  and  Donatists  in  reference  to  the 
church,  who,  not  content  with  seeking  its  entire  purity  from 
hypocritical  and  unworthy  members,  made  this  absolute  purity 
essential  to  its  very  being,  and,  of  course,  to  the  validity  of  all 
its  acts  and  ordinances,  and  moreover  undertook  to  secure  the 
purity  required  by  mere  coercive  discipline,  an  error  against 
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which  our  Lord  himself  has  warned  us  in  the  parable  of  the 
tares.  The  same  spirit  is  exhibited  in  both  the  ways  just  men- 
tioned, by  the  loudest  clamourers  against  the  English  Bible,  as 
if  any  amount  of  emendation  would  secure  an  absolute  perfec- 
tion, or  as  if  the  want  of  this  perfection  must  destroy,  or  even 
sensibly  impair,  its  intellectual  and  moral  influence.  How  much 
nearer  to  the  standard  of  ideal  faultlessness  does  the  English 
Bible  come  than  the  Septuagint  version,  which  is  nevertheless 
quoted  and  applied  in  the  New  Testament,  wherever  it  is  right 
as  to  essentials,  notwithstanding  its  deficiencies  or  errors  as  to 
minor  points  !  This  does  not  prove  that  an  inexact  translation 
is  as  good  as  an  exact  one  ;  but  it  does  prove  that  when  Provi- 
dence has  suffered  an  imperfect  version  to  acquire  the  authority 
and  influence  of  a  quasi-original,  the  advantages  arising  from 
this  circumstance  are  not  to  be  rashly  sacrificed  to  the  chimera 
of  an  absolute  perfection,  which  may  be  forbidden  by  the  very 
laws  of  language,  or  at  least  be  unattainable  by  the  means  pro- 
posed, or  if  attainable,  accompanied  by  incidental  evils  far  more- 
serious  than  those  necessarily  arising  from  the  minor  imperfec- 
tions, even  of  the  Septuagint,  but  still  more  of  the  English 
Bible. 

-  But  while  we  thus  believe  that  the  best  and  safest  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  text  of  the  English  Bible  is  the  simplest  and' 
the  easiest,  to  wit,  that  of  letting  it  alone,  except  so  far  as' 
interference  may  be  necessary  to  extirpate  changes  which  have- 
been  already  made  without  authority  or  need  ;  we  think  it- 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  vindication  of  this  "  masterly  inac- 
tivity" in  textual  innovation,  that  it  should  be  accompanied  by 
corresponding  and  proportionate  exertion  to  prevent  the  evils 
which  may  possibly  arise  from  this  conservative  position. 

In  the  first  place,  we  consider  it  incumbent  upon  all  who 
take  this  stand  to  repudiate  themselves,  and  to  discountenance 
in  others,  the  habit  of  regarding  the  authorised  or  any  other 
version  as  precisely  equal  in  authority  to  the  ipsissima  verba 
of  the  sacred  oracies,  and  still  more  the  illiterate  and  indolent 
treatment  of  its  very  inaccuracies  and  deficiencies  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Christian  revelation.  Instead  of  making  the  re- 
tention of  the  version  as  it  is  a  pretext  for  reposing  in  it  as  the 
only  form  of  the  Divine  Word  to  be  recognised  or  used,  in 
humble  imitation  of  the  Tridentine  recognition  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate  as  "  authentic,"  it  becomes  those  who  assume  the 
ground  which  we  have  taken,  to  maintain  in  theory,  and  pro- 
mote in  practice,  the  continual  comparison  of  this  exclusive 
version  and  acknowledged  standard  with  the  immediately  in- 
spired originals,  not  only  as  a  subject  of  scholastic  or  profes- 
sional study,  but  in  the  actual  instruction  of  the  people,  from 
the  pulpit,  through  the  press,  and  in  private  intercourse.     The 
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difficulties  which  attend  this  question  call  for  more  expository 
preaching,  and  for  printed  expositions  more  directly  tending 
and  adapted  to  correct  and  perfect  the  translation,  so  that 
hearers  and  readers  may,  as  far  as  possible,  be  put  upon  the 
same  footing  with  the  student  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  text. 
Tlie  feeble  efforts  which  have  been  already  made  in  this  di- 
rection should  be  followed  up  and  carried  out  by  abler  hands. 
This  we  cannot  but  regard  as  more  important  and  particularly 
called  for  at  the  present  time  than  merely  homiletical  or  horta- 
tory comment,  which  any  minister  or  teacher  can  supply,  if 
once  acquainted  with  the  true  sense  of  the  language,  more  es- 
pecially in  those  parts  where  the  meaning  is  inadequately 
given  in  our  Bible,  and  where  there  is  a  risk  of  the  transla- 
tor's errors  being  taken  for  the  word  of  God.  All  this,  how- 
ever, though  connected  closely  with  the  question  of  revision,  is 
connected  with  it  only  as  an  auxiliary  or  preliminary  measure, 
leaving  still  unsolved  the  interesting  problem,  how  the  version 
itself  may  be  improved,  or  its  deficiencies  supplied,  without  an 
alteration  of  its  text.  This  may  seem  to  be  a  contradiction, 
and  it  is  so  if  there  can  be  no  change  in  our  customary  modes 
of  editing  and  studying  the  Scriptures.  Even  Dr  Trench  ap- 
pears to  take  for  granted,  that  because  the  Bible  is  now  usually 
printed  without  the  marginal  additions  of  the  translators 
themselves,  this  practice  must  continue,  and  all  plans  involv- 
ing a  departure  from  it  are  to  be  rejected  as  impracticable. 
But  in  a  case  where  the  only  choice  is  one  of  difficulties,  this 
foregone  conclusion  is  equivalent  to  giving  up  the  whole  thing 
in  despair.  To  remedy  existing  evils  without  making  any 
change  in  our  established  or  familiar  modes  and  habits,  is  not 
only  in  itself  an  unreasonable  proposition,  but  at  variance 
with  the  Dean's  own  project  of  revision,  which  would  still 
more  rudely  violate  old  habits  and  associations.  If  the  cum- 
brous machinery  of  a  new  commission,  and  a  general  revision, 
and  a  gradual  amendment  of  the  text,  is  not  impracticable, 
why  should  it  be  thought  impossible  to  have  the  English  Bible 
printed  in  its  original  integrity  ?  i.  e.,  with  the  alternative 
translations  in  the  margin,  which  are  really  a  part  of  the 
authorised  version,  and  ought  never  to  have  been  excluded 
from  it — a  mutilation  which  might  well  excite  our  wonder, 
if  we  did  not  know  that  editorial  audacity  or  ignorance  has 
sometimes  gone  so  far  as  to  omit  the  titles  or  inscriptions  of 
the  Psalms,  as  forming  no  part  of  the  text. 

Our  next  suggestion,  therefore,  is  to  restore  the  marginal 
translations  of  the  first  edition  of  King  James'  Bible  to  their 
proper  place  as  an  integral  part  of  it,  intended  to  afford  the 
reader  a  choice,  if  not  of  senses,  of  expressions,  and  in  many 
cases  better  than  those  given  in  the  text.     How  this  may  be 
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accomplished  is  a  question  of  detail  and  secondary  interest. 
However  difficult,  it  cannot  well  be  more  so  than  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  new  text  on  the  English-speaking  races,  by  the  vir- 
tual, if  not  the  formal,  act  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Church  of 
England.  To  the  obvious  objection,  that  editions  in  the  muti- 
lated form  would  still  be  published,  or  that  men  would  still 
refuse  to  read  the  margin,  it  may  at  least  be  answered  as  an 
argument  ad  hominerti,  that  this  result  is  more  likely  in  the 
case  of  Dr  Trench's  revised  version,  and  the  provisional  or  ten- 
tative editions  by  which  he  proposes  gradually  to  effect  it.  If 
the  indisposition  to  read  marginal  matter  is  as  great  and  in- 
vincible as  Dr  Trench  supposes,  why  not  insert  it  in  the  text, 
where  it  really  belongs,  Avith  brackets  to  prevent  confusion  ? 
This  would  be  a  first  step  towards  the  restoration  of  King 
James'  Bible  to  its  integrity  and  pristine  form.  The  next 
would  be  to  rectify  its  errors  and  deficiencies  by  simply  adding, 
to  the  margin,  not  explanatory  comments,  but  alternative 
translations,  so  as  to  allow  the  reader  greater  latitude  of  choice, 
or  to  make  the  meaning  clearer,  by  expressing  it  in  different 
forms.  This  is  the  more  desirable,  as  no  two  languages  can 
furnish  absolute  equivalents,  so  that  paraphrase  is  often  indis- 
pensable to  a  precise  and  full  expression  of  the  meaning. 

But  how  or  by  whom  are  these  marginal  additions  and  cor- 
rections to  be  made  ?  We  answer,  by  the  hands  of  individual 
and  irresponsible  correctors.  But  what  is  to  give  them 
authority  and  currency  ?  We  answer,  their  own  merit,  as  de- 
termined by  the  public  judgment.  This,  we  know,  is  a  pre- 
carious and  dubious  reliance  ;  but  we  have  no  better,  and  we 
see  no  reason  why  a  gradual  adoption  of  the  best  amendments 
might  not  take  place  upon  this  plan  as  well  as  upon  Trench's, 
with  the  great  advantage  of  leaving  the  text  itself  untouched. 
For  ourselves,  we  should  expect  far  more  from  individual  ex- 
ertion than  from  the  joint  action  of  any  commission  that  could 
now  be  constituted  by  authority.  But  what  is  to  become  of 
the  Bible  Societies,  with  their  numberless,  editions  *'  without 
note  or  comment  V  We  will  not  alarm  our  readers  by  sug- 
gesting as  a  possible  contingency,  that  these  institutions  may 
confine  themselves  hereafter  to  the  collection  of  the  necessary 
funds,  and  leave  the  printing  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  trade, 
and  its  distribution  to  be  regulated  by  the  churches.  We 
make  no  such  practical  proposal,  and  express  no  wish  upon  the 
subject.  But  if  the  improvement  of  the  authorised  version 
should  be  found  incompatible  with  actual  arrangements,  and 
the  clamour  for  the  former  should  grow  louder,  it  may  some 
day  overbear  the  latter.  But  if  this  should  not  be  so,  we  are 
prepared  to  see  the  authorised  version  circulated  as  it  is,  be- 
lieving that,  with  all  its  imperfections,  it  will  do  as  little  harm 
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in  future  as  it  has  in  time  past,  and  that  while  any  tampering 
with  its  text  would  be  like  the  letting  out  of  water,  fraught 
with  error  and  confusion,  truth  contained  in  the  existing  ver- 
sion will,  to  countless  generations,  be  found  able  (or  sufficient) 
to  make  wise  unto  salvation.  ^ 


-£3c_--^  'Aet.  IV. — Theology ;  its  Idea,  Sources,  Uses. 

to  ?.'y^{Ci^-' 

The  word  "  theology,"  in  its  present  technical  signification,  is 
used  to  designate  a  systematic  arrangement  of  religious  truth. 
Such  a  use  of  the  word  is  appropriate  to  its  derivation,  which 
suggests  the  idea  of  a  scientific  discourse  concerning  God,  andf 
opens  naturally  all  that  knowledge  which  pertains  to  religioiif 
Theology,  then,  is  the  science  of  religion  ;  it  is  our  knowledge 
on  this  subject  digested  into  a  system.  We  do  not  purpose  at 
present  to  take  even  a  survey  of  the  vast  field  here  opened,  nor 
to  advert  to  any  of  those  topics  of  controversy  which  start  up 
before  our  minds  at  the  very  mention  of  the  word.  Our  object 
will  be  served,  if  we  shall  be  able  first  to  develop  the  idea  of 
theology,  and  then  tb'iexhibit  iihe  sources  and  the  uses  of  tliii 
Icience.  --^fr^w  i  •  ^-  -u.-  ^-■,  •  u) 

"^  I.  Our  first  assertion  is,  that  theology  justly  claims  to  be  con-^ 
sidered  as  a  science.  It  demands,  at  least,  an  equal  place  in- 
dignity among  the  various  branches  of  human  knowledge  ;  and, 
whatever  estimation  it  may  gain  from  the  application  of  thia 
term,  of  right  belongs  to  it.  The  science  of  any  subject  is  the: 
knowledge  possessed  in  relation  to  that  subject  digested  into' 
system.  It  implies  knowledge,  supposed,  if  not  real,  in  refer* 
ence  to  the  theme, — relations  between  the  various  parts  of  thaf 
knowledge,  and  some  common  bond  of  connection  holding  them 
together.  Besides,  if  it  be  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  enume- 
ration of  particulars,  it  implies  some  final  cause,  to  which  such 
knowledge  is  to  lead,  either  for  the  practical  service  of  man;* 
or  the  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  the  Creator.  The  sclentificf 
exhibition  of  any  subject,  therefore,  involves  the  statement  of 
^he  facts  and  principles  which  lie  at  its  foundation,  the  unfold- 
ing of  their  mutual  relations,  and  the  declaration  of  the  final 
^fid  to  which  they  look.  It  is  the  systematic  arrangement  of 
tiiiths  relating  to  any  branch  of  knowledge  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  exhibit  their  connection,  dependence,  and  ultimate  issues. 
It  is,  doubtless,  a  fact  that  all  truth  on  any  topic  will  fall,  sooner 
or  later,  into  this  form.  If  our  knowledge  is  to  be  of  any  prac- 
tical use,  it  must  be  reduced  from  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
material  into  an  organised  shape  ;  while  it  seems  also  congruous 
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to  the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind  that  the  knowledge  it 
gains  should  be  adjusted  in  its  relations  and  proportions.  The 
organising  principle  is  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  every 
balanced  mind.  It  constantly  puts  itself  forth  in  shaping  and 
disposing  in  proper  arrangement  all  the  knowledge  which  may 
be  acquired. 

These  familiar  principles  are  applicable  to  theology.  The 
truths  of  religion  are  no  exception  to  this  rule.  They  must  come 
ultimately  to  be  adjusted  and  arranged  into  system.  This  system 
is  theology.  The  conditions  on  which  a  science  is  to  be  consti- 
tuted are  fully  met  here.  The  truths  which  are  the  subjects  of 
knowledge  are  real  and  unquestionable.  They  bear  among 
themselves  an  intimate  relation,  and  all  the  parts  of  this  know- 
ledge are  naturally  linked  together.  Religion  involves  facts, 
fully  established  and  made  certain  to  men  ;  principles  of  eter- 
nal significance  and  infinite  importance,  inseparably  linked  in 
with  one  another  and  with  these  facts  ;  and  causes,  both  effi- 
cient and  final.  The  human  mind,  therefore,  here  finds  full 
scope  for  its  scientific  tendencies  in  bringing  out  these  facts 
and  principles  into  clear  view,  and  adjusting  their  mutual  re- 
lations. 

As  we  have  no  hesitation  in  vindicating  the  claims  of  theo- 
logy to  be  regarded  as  a  science,  so  we  assert  for  it  a  high  posi- 
tion among  the  sciences.  The  topics  of  which  it  treats  entitle 
it  to  the  foremost  rank.  It  is  incomparable  in  its  excellency 
and  dignity,  and  even  in  its  utility ;  a  consideration  to  which, 
the  spirit  of  the  age  may  attach  higher  importance.  It  is  the 
mark  of  arrogance  or  of  ignorance,  or  it  is  mere  affectation,  for 
the  devotees  of  any  other  science  to  depreciate  this.  It  is  un- 
happy when  it  becomes  the  fashion  to  decry  it,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  prevailing  schemes  of  philosophy,  or  of  the  pride  of 
an  unsanctified  reason.  Let  a  comparison  be  instituted  be- 
tween it  and  any  other  branches  of  knowledge  in  the  several 
elements  of  scientific  treatment.  Let  the  contrast  be  drawn 
in  reference  to  the  material  of  theology,  to  .the  certainty  of  its 
truths,  to  the  end  it  has  in  view,  to  its  practical  usefulness,  to 
its  influence  in  dignifying  man  and  ennobling  human  character. 
In  all  these  aspects,  it  stands  in  unquestionable  superiority. 
What  themes  can  mathematical  or  physical  science  furnish, 
equal  in  grandeur  to  the  topics  of  theological  knowledge  ^ 
These  range  through  the  finite  up  to  the  infinite.  This  great 
science  seeks  to  make  us  conversant  with  God  and  man,  and 
their  relations  with  the  mode  of  the  divine  existence  and  the 
character  of  God  ;  with  the  nature  and  present  condition  of 
man  ;  with  the  infinitely  perfect  law  of  moral  duty  ;  with  the 
Mediator  between  God  and  man  ;  with  the  issues  of  the  pre-, 
mk^^^  of  existfift9ai»,,ef^nyf^^,,,Y4^^^F,t^i>^^,,p^^ 
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ledge  can  physical  or  even  moral  science  assert  equal  to  that 
Trhich  attends  the  declarations  of  God  himself,  which  are  the 
foundation  of  theology  ?  What  principles  do  they  develop 
which  can  be  weighed  with  those  of  religion  ?  What  end  do 
they  propose  ?  Or  of  what  advantage  are  they  to  be  to  man, 
if  we  regard  him  as  a  spiritual  being,  and  destined  to  immor- 
tality ?  We  have  no  disposition  to  decry  the  physical  sciences: 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  have  no  such  materials 
on  which  to  work  as  theology  furnishes ;  that  the  facts  and 
grand  principles  on  which  they  rest  can  scarcely  ever  be  con- 
sidered as  complete  ;  that  the  certainty  of  the  knowledge  in- 
volved depends  on  the  uniformities  of  nature ;  and  that  the 
objects  they  have  in  view  are  only  temporary  and  sensuous, 
unless  they  lead  us  up  to  God  as  the  great  artificer  of  all  things. 
In  religious  science,  however,  while  the  materials  are  spiritual 
and  of  infinite  worth,  and  the  end  in  view  is  of  eternal  signifi- 
cance, the  certainty  of  its  truths  is  absolute.  Our  knowledge 
here  as  to  doctrine  is  built  upon  the  truth  of  God,  and  as  to 
duty  upon  the  divine  will.  It  is  no  assumption,  then,  to  assert 
that  theology  moves  in  a  sphere  immeasurably  above  the  place 
and  service  of  other  branches  of  knowledge,  and  is  the  noblest 
of  all  sciences.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  quail,  or 
hesitate  to  assert  its  prerogatives  before  the  whole  array  of 
human  knowledge  in  other  departments.  It  can  claim,  as  its 
votaries,  men  of  as  profound  intelligence  and  as  varied  culture 
as  can  any  other,  and  in  sufficient  numbers.  It  is  an  uncalled- 
for  inference,  however,  that  the  relations  between  this  and 
other  sciences  are  necessarily  antagonistic ;  they  certainly  are 
BOt  on  the  part  of  theology.  The  true  science  of  religion  stands 
in  no  opposition  to  others  ;  it  rather  draws  up  to  itself,  and 
applies  to  its  own  uses,  the  knowledge  which  circulates  in  their 
lower  spheres.  It  dignifies  it  by  such  a  use.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  sciences  choose  to  array  themselves  against  religion, 
they  are  the  losers.  It  is  an  evident  fact,  that,  when  they  dis- 
card all  relations  to  religious  knowledge,  or  place  themselves 
in  opposition  to  it,  they  become  low,  meagre,  utilitarian,  and 
lifeless.  Even  moral  science  is  no  exception  to  this  condem- 
nation. That  philosophy  which  attempts  to  explore  the  nature 
of  things,  or  the  facts  of  existence,  while  it  refuses  to  recognise 
their  divine  original,  their  relations  to  man's  spiritual  nature, 
and  their  ultimate  purpose,  tends  to  the  degradation  even  of 
humanity  itself.  We  shall  fully  realise  this,  if  we  consider 
the  principles  of  the  positive  philosophy,  its  authentic  results, 
and  the  consequent  narrowness  of  the  field  to  which  all  science 
is  limited  by  its  scope  and  tendency.  The  philosophy  which 
ignores  the  God  of  the  Bible  and  its  fundamental  truths,  which 
discards  a  personal  God  and  the  distinct  personality  and  respon- 
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flibility  of  man,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  it,  can  certainly 
bear  no  comparison  in  true  dignity  and  elevation  with  the 
science  of  Biblical  theology.  However  magnificent  its  preten- 
sions, in  its  dealings  with  the  infinite  and  the  absolute,  it  soon 
becomes  insipid  and  profitless.  Its  end  is  soon  reached,  or 
vanishes  in  a  vista  of  mist  and  obscurity.  It  strikes  away  the 
elements  of  the  highest  science  when  it  takes  away  the  facts  of 
individual  consciousness  and  responsibility,  and  of  a  conscious, 
personal,  intelligent,  and  active  Deity ;  and  it  withdraws  us 
from  the  clear  atmosphere  of  eternal  truth  into  the  poisonous 
fogs  of  human  speculation.  ■  'r>:.     - 

From  this  position  we  are  enabled  to  see  what  is  the  object 
of  theology  as  a  practical  work ;  with  what  purpose  and  on 
what  principles  the  constructor  of  a  system  should  proceed. 
The  object  of  the  theologian  is  to  set  out  in  a  systematised 
form  this  great  science,  and  the  digested  results  of  his  investi- 
gations of  the  truths  of  Scripture.  The  materials  of  his  science 
are  here  furnished  to  his  hands  ;  the  knowledge  is  rendered 
certain  by  the  source  from  which  it  proceeds.  It  is  his  duty, 
then,  to  place  these  elemental  truths  thus  given  him  in  a  clear 
light ;  to  establish,  by  fair  and  legitimate  reasoning,  others 
cognate  to  them  ;  to  shew  the  relations  of  the  several  parts  of 
truth  to  one  another ;  and  to  combine  all  the  parts  into  one 
consistent  and  compact  whole.  He  seeks  to  construct  a 
scheme  of  religious  truth  which  shall  have  a  beginning,  middle, 
and  end ;  a  body  of  divinity  which  shall  have  a  heart  as  well 
as  a  frame,  and  be  inspired  with  the  life  of  divine  and  practi- 
cal truth.  Here  perhaps  often  arises  a  misapprehension,  which 
operates  as  a  prejudice  against  the  whole  idea  of  systematic 
theology.  It  is  assumed  that  the  construction  of  a  system  is 
simply  the  passing  of  the  lifeless  corpse  of  truth  under  the 
dissecting  knife  of  the  anatomist ;  or  the  reconstruction  of  the 
skeleton  from  the  dry  and  withered  bones  of  facts  and  doc- 
trines involved  in  religion.  It  is  forgotten  that  religion  has  a 
practical,  as  well  as  a  theoretical  side,  and  that  it  includes 
duties  as  well  as  dogmas ;  that,  indeed,  the  very  dogmas  and 
principles  are  instinct  with  life,  and  cannot  be  duly  stated  even 
without  the  continual  impression  of  their  practical  relations 
to  men,  and  of  the  life  and  vivifying  power  which  abides  in 
them.  The  science  of  theology  cannot  be  understood,  or  ex^ 
hibited  even,  as  a  science,  by  the  simply  enunciation  and  com- 
prehension of  the  formulas  in  which  its  facts  are  presented. 
There  is  a  unity  and  harmony,  and  a  life  also,  in  all  its  parts  ; 
and  the  life  and  light  must  be  thoroughly  combined,  in  order 
that  the  life  may  become  practically  the  light  of  men.  Other 
sciences  may  only  reach  the  intellect ;  this  penetrates  to  the 
he3»rtt..,,0.the?jPi[^i!?Wp^^  may  deal,in.?^l)§|j-^^tions;  this  is  conn 
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Crete  and  practical.  As  the  science  of  chemistry  is  made  prac- 
tical by  its  application  to  the  arts  of  life,  so  this  science  is 
practical  in  the  bringing  home  of  its  truths  to  the  hearts,  the 
consciousness,  and  the  wants  of  men,  and  to  the  conduct  of 
human  life.  It  is,  therefore,  a  caricature  of  the  office  of  the 
theologian,  and  a  perversion  of  his  duty,  when  a  system  of 
theology  is  constructed  on  principles  which  overlook  these  ob- 
vious characteristics  of  religious  truth.  Its  facts  and  princi- 
ples are  not  to  be  merely  dead  specimens  of  the  life  from  which 
they  were  drawn  ;  a  cabinet  of  fossils.  They  are  not  to  be 
constructed  and  used  like  the  preserved  anatomies  of  science, 
which  are  kept  merely  for  demonstration  ;  nor  like  the  pressed 
leaves  of  the  forest,  which  retain  indeed  their  form  and  colour, 
but  have  parted  with  their  life.  The  truths  of  religion,  when 
compacted  into  a  system,  must  still  retain  their  fidelity  to  na- 
ture, their  roundness  and  completeness,  their  mutual  adjust- 
ments, their  life,  and  their  quickening  energy.  A  true  system 
of  theology  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  individual 
strength,  and  the  alliance  of  the  several  parts,  their  order  and 
harmony,  and  their  vitality,  shall  be  manifest.  Each  part  may 
be  removed  and  examined  separately ;  but  the  mind  is  not 
satisfied  until  it  is  replaced  in  its  appropriate  position,  and  its 
nice  adjustments  and  relations  are  discovered.  So  likewise  the 
whole  system  may  be  taken  in  at  one  comprehensive  view ; 
but  even  such  a  cursory  glance  reveals  many  distinct  elements 
of  truth,  and  their  symmetrical  order  and  coherence.  It  must 
be  the  study  and  aim  of  the  theologian,  on  whatever  scale  he 
may  lay  out  his  plans,  to  work  out  such  a  system.  It  must 
be  his  purpose  to  exhibit  the  truth  of  God,  the  knowledge  of 
him,  his  works  and  purposes,  his  law,  and  his  relations  to  men, 
— truth  which  relates  both  to  doctrine  and  practice, — in  such 
a  manner  as  to  hold  forth  the  majestic  and  exact  proportion 
of  faith,  and  to  evince  that  it  all  tends  to  the  life  and  salvation 
of  men. 

The  question  as  to  the  order  in  which  a  system  of  theology 
may  best  be  constructed,  we  shall  not  discuss,  although  it  in- 
volve, thoughts  of  interest  and  importance.  It  may  be  that 
the  best  starting-point  of  theological  investigation  has  not  yet 
been  reached, — the  point  from  which  the  whole  field  may  be 
most  clearly  seen,  and  in  departing  from  which  we  shall  be 
able  most  readily  and  exactly  to  explore  every  section  of  it. 
It  may  be  that  the  key-note  of  that  divine  harmony  which 
shall  gather  into  itself  all  the  strains  of  truth  relating  to  God, 
to  man,  and  to  the  universe,  has  not  yet  been  exactly  struck. 
Amid  the  various  plans  of  theological  study,  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  affirm  which  is  best  of  all,  or  the  true  model  of  dog- 
matic theology.     The  old  systems  of  the  reform.ers,  and  of  sub- 
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sequent  times,  certainly  commend  themselves,  by  an  easy  and 
natural  method  ;  by  the  clearness  and  accuracy  of  their  state- 
ments ;  by  the  fair  proportions  of  each  part ;  and  by  the  gene- 
ral impression  of  Scriptural  authority  and  completeness  which 
they  leave  on  the  mind.  Whether  they  deal  too  largely  with  the 
objective,  to  the  neglect  of  the  subjective, — whether  they  are 
deficient  in  preparation  to  meet  the  present  advance  of  other 
sciences,  and  the  present  aspects  of  hostility  to  Christianity, 
or  of  error  in  its  doctrines, — is  a  fair  topic  of  inquiry.  How 
far  also  didactic  theology  as  an  affirmative  science  is  to  deal 
with  polemics,  may  be  questioned.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the 
special  duty  of  systematic  theology  to  lay  down  and  unfold 
truth,  with  its  evidence  and  confirmation  ;  leaving  the  rebut- 
ting of  individual  error,  and  the  assailing  of  erroneous  systems, 
as  another  sphere  of  study  and  labour.  Practically,  however, 
these  things  cannot  be  entirely  separated.  How  far,  also,  the 
investigations  of  mental  philosophy  and  of  natural  science  are 
to  be  permitted  to  come  in,  and  mould  the  science  of  theology^ 
is  a  very  important  question.  The  mere  method  of  theologi- 
cal investigations  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  though  not 
of  indifference,  provided  there  be  correct  views  as  to  the 
sources  from  which  its  truths  and  their  authority  are  to  be 
derived.  If  these  points  are  held  aright,  each  method  will  re- 
sult in  the  establishment  of  the  same  systems  of  truth.  The 
degree  of  their  practical  utility  will  depend  upon  the  cast  of 
mind  of  those  who  employ  them,  and  the  precise  purpose  for 
which  they  are  employed.  It  is  without  doubt  true  that  the 
method  most  generally  in  use  of  discussing,  arranging,  and 
studying  theological  truth,  will  obtain,  as  yet,  the  largest  num- 
ber of  suffrages. 

It  is  probably  too  late  to  conduct  any  successful  assaultg 
against  systems  of  theology.  The  science  has  been  violently 
assailed,  its  utility  questioned,  its  principles  doubted,  its  ob- 
ject depreciated,  its  very  right  to  be,  challenged.  This  has 
been  done  with  various  motives  ;  sometimes  from  a  real,  though 
mistaken,  respect  for  the  word  of  God,  and  a  fear  of  its  corrup- 
tion by  human  mixture  ;  sometimes  by  those  whose  own  minds, 
by  native  structure,  or  whose  opinions,  from  want  of  arrange- 
ment, have  refused  to  come  into  the  bounds  of  system  ;  some- 
times by  those  whose  laxness  of  views  and  licence  of  specula- 
tion are  restrained  by  the  bulwarks  of  systematized  truth. 
But  there  seems  to  be  little  weight  and  no  convincing  power 
in  any  of  the  arguments  usually  alleged  against  theological 
systems.  It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  it  is  impossible  to  form 
any  science  of  religious  truth,  because  its  topics  are  matters  of 
faith  and  not  of  absolute  knowledge,  and  are  to  be  received  on 
moral  evidence,  and  not  as  the  result  of  demonstrations  ;  or 
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in  other  words,  that  religion  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  of 
the  heart,  while  systems  address  themselves  only  to  the  intel- 
lect. It  is  even  maintained  that  attempts  at  systematic  and 
scientific  exhibitions  of  religions  are  injurious  to  piety,  and 
tend  to  cramp  and  stifle  the  spiritual  affections  of  the  soul. 
But,  in  the  admission  of  such  a  prejudice,  it  is  forgotten  that 
the  truths  of  religion  are  essentially  practical ;  and  that  it  is 
only  intelligent  conceptions  of  truth  on  which  the  affections  of 
the  heart  can  legitimately  work.  Faith  is  the  appointed  in- 
strument by  which  the  sphere  of  divine  truth  is  to  be  opened 
to  the  soul,  and  its  sublime  contents  to  be  apprehended.  It 
is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen  ;  and  it  stands  in  no  opposi- 
tion to  a  right  science  of  these  things.  That  piety,  too,  which 
is  injured  by  bringing  it  to  the  test  of  orderly  and  consistent 
truth,  and  which  must  discard  any  portion  of  such  truth  for 
its  establishment  and  comforting  power,  must  be  mystical  and 
unpractical,  as  well  as  mistaken.  Sometimes  there  may  be  an 
impression  that  to  systematize  the  truths  of  religion  is  to 
stiffen  and  harden  in  ice  that  which  the  Bible  itself  has  left 
Avarm  and  untrammelled  ;  or  that  it  is  contempt  put  upon  the 
divine  revelation,  and  a  covert  insinuation  that  it  is  imperfect, 
or  at  least  not  set  forth  in  the  wisest  form  for  the  instruction 
of  men.  Yet  how  absurd  to  infer  that  it  implies  any  dispa- 
ragement of  the  word  of  God,  or  exposes  to  danger  our  reve- 
rence for  it,  to  insist  that  it  should  be  studied  with  earnest 
diligence,  that  we  may  draw  out  of  it  the  great  principles  of 
truth,  and  their  mutual  relations  !  If  systems  are  sometimes 
perverted  in  practice,  to  the  overshadowing  of  the  Bible,  that 
is  no  argument  against  their  proper  construction  and  legiti- 
mate use.  Be  it  that  the  Bible  itself  is  not  written  in  the  form 
of  abstract  propositions  and  systematic  statements,  or  of  logi- 
cal reasoning.  We  are  not  indeed  prepared  to  admit  this  state- 
ment as  so  palpably  and  manifestly  true  as  is  sometimes  sup- 
posed. Still,  the  word  of  God  is  to  be  studied  as  well  as  read, — 
its  truths  are  to  be  learned  and  digested  ;  and  men  can  scarcely 
do  this  at  all,  without  consciously  or  unconsciously  throwing 
the  results  they  gain  into  systematic  form.  Indeed,  systems 
arise  by  necessity.  It  is  not  possible  to  avoid  the  formation 
of  them.  They  are  developed  and  perfected  by  the  very  ques- 
tionings of  unbelief,  and  its  assaults  upon  the  Scriptures,  or 
some  of  their  doctrines.  These  compel  severer  examinations 
into  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  and  into  the  relations  and  de- 
pendence of  its  parts,  and  of  the  doctrines  which  it  exhibits. 
Moreover,  that  element  of  the  human  mind  which  demands 
the  classification  of  our  knowledge  on  any  subject,  and  the  re- 
duction of  it  to  a  consistent  system,  will  assert  its  claims  ;  and 
the  mind, will  tend  towards  the  adjustment  and  the  clear  view 
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of  tlie  relations  of  the  truths  it  holds.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  history  of  the  church.  Not  to  insist  upon  Paul's  form  of 
sound  words,  the  early  creeds  were  incipient  attempts  at  syste- 
matizing truth.  The  instructions  given  to  catechumens  were 
of  the  same  character.  As  more  critical  examination  into  the 
Scriptures  proceeded,  and  as  errors  were  developed,  the  natu- 
ral result  was  precise  and  systematic  statements  of  doctrine  ; 
first  of  particular  doctrines,  and  then  of  their  inter-dependence. 
Systematic  theology,  therefore,  is  the  natural  out-growth  of 
investigations  into  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  thorough  exa- 
mination of  their  doctrines.  It  is  not  the  a  priori  investiga- 
tions of  the  human  mind  to  which  the  teachings  of  the  Bible 
are  shaped  and  bent.  It  is  not  the  shortening  or  lengthening 
on  a  Procrustean  bed  of  those  dogmas  which  the  Scriptures 
have  left  large  and  free.  We  fear  that  those  who  disparage, 
and  perhaps  ridicule  it,  either  misapprehend  its  sphere  and 
purpose,  or  are  hostile  to  the  science,  because  it  exhibits  cer- 
tain truths  as  of  the  system  of  faith  which  are  not  agreeable, 
and  which  might  be  blinked  by  the  skilful  avoidance  or  more 
skilful  interpretation  of  single  hard  texts,  or  which  may  be 
safely  defied  by  a  rejection  of  the  laws  and  practice  of  logic. 

Although  much  has  been  gained  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
science,  its  work  is  not  yet  complete.  We  have  no  idea,  in- 
deed, that  any  real  discoveries  are  to  be  made  in  the  sphere  of 
divine  truth.  We  look  for  no  additions  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  science,  and  no  overthrow  of  those  so  gene- 
rally received.  We  have  no  idea  that  any  new  forms  of  doc- 
trine are  to  be  added  to  the  circle  of  faith.  It  is  absurd  to 
suppose  it.  Attempts  of  this  kind  lead  to  the  undermining, 
and  tend  to  the  destruction,  sooner  or  later,  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  Christian  doctrines.  Nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the 
system  of  truth  will  undergo  any  radical  modification  in  its 
statements,  or  in  the  adjustment  of  its  parts  ;  nor  will  clear 
light  be  thrown  upon  its  inherent  difficulties  and  obscurities. 
There  will  be  no  revolution  in  the  common  faith  of  the  church  ; 
and  the  problems  of  theology  will  remain  to  be  solved.  Still, 
the  completeness  of  the  system  has  not  yet  been  gained.  Par- 
ticular portions  may  demand  re-examination  ;  and  the  con- 
sistency of  the  whole  may,  perhaps,  be  set  in  a  clearer  light. 
While  the  assaults  of  error  may  be  more  triumphantly  met, 
and  truth  itself  gain  by  the  conflict,  particular  forms  of  argu- 
ment and  defence  may  be  abandoned,  and  new  ones  adopted. 
Thus  the  glorious  system  of  doctrines  taught  in  the  Scriptures 
may  come  to  appear  still  more  symmetrical  and  harmonious, 
and  be  exhibited  in  a  manner  more  effective,  and  more  worthy 
of  its  divine  Author.  We  may  liken  the  system  of  theological 
science  to  a  mighty  temple  which  it  has  taken  ages  to  com- 
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plete.  We  anticipate  the  time  when  the  work  shall  be  accom- 
plished, and  the  structure  shall  rise  in  its  finished  glory.  It 
will  then  appear  that  the  materials  were  not  created  by  the 
workmen  who  have  wrought  upon  it,  but  drawn  from  the 
quarries  and  mines  in  which  God  first  placed  them.  The 
work  of  men  has  been  to  find  their  pre-destined  harmony,  and 
then  adjust  them.  At  the  completion  of  the  structure  it  will 
be  found  that  some  have  deposited  and  arranged  the  firm 
foundation  stones  ;  others  have  carried  up  the  work  tier  upon 
tier  ;  others  have  raised  the  towers  and  spires  ;  some  have 
finished  and  adorned  the  various  apartments  ;  some  have  re- 
moved the  rubbish  which  error,  negligence,  and  indolence  had 
suffered  to  accumulate  from  time  to  time  ;  some  have  been 
content  to  encourage  the  hearts  of  the  workmen  against  the 
scofiing  Sanballats  of  one  age  or  another,  or  to  forge  and 
sharpen  the  implements  with  which  the  work  has  been  wrought. 
But  when  the  whole  shall  be  completed,  the  design  will  be 
seen  to  be  only  to  magnify  and  to  set  forth  in  clearer  lustre, 
and  in  varied  forms,  the  exhaustless  riches  of  that  divine  truth 
from  which  all  was  constructed. 

II.  What,  then,  are  the  sources  of  theology  ?  Where  is  the 
builder  to  find  his  materials  ?  Whence  is  the  theologian  to 
draw  the  facts  and  principles  out  of  which  he  is  to  construct 
his  system  ? 

The  answer  will  be  anticipated, — it  is  from  the  word  of 
God.  The  sources  of  religious  knowledge,  and  the  standard  of 
religious  belief  are  here.  The  theologian  is  to  draw  from  the 
Bible  those  truths  which  make  up  its  system  of  doctrine  and  of 
practice.  It  has  been  remarked  that  Christianity  is  the  only 
religion  which  contains  doctrines.  It  is,  therefore,  the  only 
one  which  is  capable  of  being  digested  into  system.  This 
peculiarity  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  religion 
which  is  based  upon  truth.  The  heathen  mythologies,  elegant 
and  tasteful  as  some  have  been  pleased  to  consider  them,  were 
only  a  congeries  of  fancies — wild  inventions  of  the  religio- 
ethical  imagination.  They  were  mere  caricatures  of  those 
first  truths  which  seemed  to  lie  at  the  basis  of  some  of  their 
elements  ;  or  rather  they  were  shocking  corruptions  of  old 
principles — a  deformed  and  shapeless  mass,  compounded  of 
ancient  truths,  adulterated  with  a  depraved  human  reason. 
Modern  impostures,  former  or  more  recent,  are  not  religions 
of  doctrines,  containing  systems  enveloped  within  them.  Their 
books  are  not  complete  and  finished  revelations,  holding  a 
scientific  system,  m  posse.  But  the  Scriptures  contain  truths, 
dogmas,  facts ;  and  hence  are  amenable  to  a  true  scientific 
treatment.  We  assume  here  that  in  the  Scriptures  alone  is 
found  the  knowledge  which,  as  the  first  element  in   every 
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science,  is  to  be  the  basis  of  theology,  and  is  essential  to  its 
very  existence.  We  also  assume  the  certainty  of  this  know- 
ledge. We  accept  the  Bible  as  a  divine  revelation,  convinced 
of  its  supernatural  origin,  and  of  its  claims  to  our  veneration 
and  obedience,  both  by  its  internal  marks  of  divinity,  and  by 
those  invincible  external  testimonies  with  which  the  divine 
care  has  girt  it  round.  We  disparage  neither  the  internal  n  jr 
the  external  evidence,  but  rest  upon  both.  We  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  that  fashion  which  decries  the  force  and  validity 
of  the  external  evidences  for  Christianity.  Nevertheless,  let 
each  mind  reach  the  conclusion  stated  in  the  way  best  adapted 
to  its  own  characteristics.  But  from  the  point  thus  gained  we 
are  ready  to  repeat  the  position,  that  the  Bible  is  the  source 
of  all  systematic  theology.  Here  are  found  the  materials  for 
this  science. 

It  is  a  first  principle  that  we  are  to  rely  implicitly  upon  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  only  substantial  basis 
of  theology  is  the  certainty  of  the  facts  and  principles  on  which 
it  is  founded.  The  doctrine  of  inspiration  is,  therefore,  the 
chief  buttress  of  the  whole  structure.  If  this  be  denied  every- 
thing is  unstable  ;  and,  like  a  fortress  erected  on  quicksand, 
the  system  is  rather  a  source  of  danger  than  a  defence  to  those 
who  have  sheltered  themselves  within  it.  We  are  compelled, 
therefore,  to  rest  the  whole  weight  of  our  science  upon  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Bible.  This  we  must  maintain.  If  we  are  to 
have  any  theology,  any  system  of  religious  truth,  we  must  set 
out  with  the  declaration  that  this  book  is  a  revelation  from  God. 
We  mean  by  this  that  the  book  is  God's  book  ;  the  doctrines 
are  of  God  ;  the  principles  are  from  above  ;  the  words  are  the 
words  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Its  contents  are  such  as  the  Spirit 
intended  they  should  be,  when  working  through  the  human 
instruments  he  employed,  in  accordance  with  their  mental 
constitutions  and  characteristics,  he  put  before  the  world  in 
their  objective  form  those  truths  which  were  to  be  thenceforth 
received  as  God's  declarations  to  men.  The  sceptical  tenden- 
cies of  the  times,  as  is  natural,  assail  this  doctrine.  The 
opponents  of  revelation  are  aware  that,  if  this  foundation  be 
destroyed,  its  defences  will  fall,  one  by  one,  into  their  hands. 
We  would,  therefore,  countenance  no  prevarication,  no  uncer- 
tainty, no  hesitation,  no  concessions  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  on 
this  point.  The  Bible  is  not  merely  the  record  of  a  revelation. 
It  is  not  a  declaration  of  God's  truth  for  substance  of  doctrine, 
with  some  lapses  of  human  error  and  ignorance.  It  is  not  the 
vague  and  shadowy  expression  of  the  subjective  state  of  certain 
men,  peculiarly  elevated  in  their  conceptions  of  truth,  and 
thus  inspired,  as  genius  is  always  inspired.  It  is  not  a  revela- 
tion which  man  makes  of  God  ;  but  it  is  the  revelation  which 
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God  himself  makes  to  man,  through  man.  This  first  principle 
being  conceded,  we  are  prepared  to  claim  that  the  Bible  is  the 
only  authoritative  source  of  theology.  As  the  exclusive  reve- 
lation from  God,  it  asserts  its  lofty  pre-eminence.  We  have 
now  a  foundation  on  which  to  build.  We  have  a  standard  by 
which  to  try  the  doctrines  which  men  offer  as  pertaining  to 
the  science  of  religion.  We  have  a  voice — the  voice  which 
spake  the  universe  into  being  ;  speaking  truth,  and  truth  only, 
in  distinct  utterances  and  categorical  declarations.  But  if  this 
fundamental  point  be  denied,  or  weakened  by  equivocal  state- 
ments, the  whole  aspect  of  the  question  is  changed.  Our  foun- 
dation is  only  sand,  our  standard  is  only  a  sliding  scale,  our 
voice  is  changed  into  the  Sibylline  utterances  of  a  variable 
human  reason.  What  science  of  theological  truth  is  to  be 
gathered  from  such  sources  as  these  ?  What  knowledge  can  be 
gained  on  those  topics  which  concern  men's  highest  interests 
and  immortal  hopes  ?  It  is  only  the  knowledge  which  shall 
vanish  away,  or  which  is  continually  changing  its  grounds  and 
its  forms. 

Several  characteristics  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  as  a 
source  of  religious  knowledge,  are  wrapt  up  in  this  statement 
as  to  its  divine  authority.  We  can  only  name  them.  It  fol- 
lows that  whatever  the  Bible  declares  on  any  topic  is  absolute 
and  final.  There  is  no  appeal  to  any  other  tribunal,  and  the 
cause  which  is  against  us  here  can  be  carried  to  no  other  bar. 
When  we  have  found  the  teachings  of  the  Scripture  on  any 
point  of  religious  truth  or  duty,  we  are  to  receive  them  im- 
plicitly. We  must  bow  to  them.  Here  is  an  end  of  the 
matter.  When,  therefore,  men  fret  and  rail  about  anything 
which  is  plainly  taught  in  the  Bible,  we  are  not  concerned  to 
answer  them,  except  for  their  good.  We  are  not  bound  to 
follow  them  into  any  other  court,  and  plead  there.  We  demur 
to  the  jurisdiction.  Hence,  also,  the  declarations  of  the  word 
of  God  are  certain.  They  are  not  liable  to  question  or  doubt. 
There  is  no  mistake  in  its  inculcations,  no  liability  to  error, 
no  vacillation  or  uncertainty.  As  God  is  true,  who  is  the 
author  of  this  revelation.  His  word  to  men  cannot  be  yea  and 
Thay ;  it  must  be  yea.  It  is  the  affirmation  of  unerring  wis- 
dom ;  and  the  immutable  certainty  which  dwells  in  the  Infi- 
nite mind  becomes  objective  in  the  truth  which  is  uttered. 
Moreover,  if  the  Scriptures  be  a  revelation  from  God,  their 
doctrines  must  be  clear  to  the  apprehension  of  men,  to  the 
extent  and  for  the  objects  designed.  It  is  a  relative  clearness 
indeed,  yet  one  which  answers  fully  its  purpose.  Just  as  facts 
and  principles  in  natural  science  are  clear  so  far  as  they  were 
designed  to  be  made  use  of  practically,  so  are  those  of  revela- 
tion.    We  are  not  insensible  to  the  mysteries  of  the  one  any 
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more  than  of  the  other  ;  yet  in  neither  case  is  there  in  these 
any  interference  with  the  transparency  of  the  revelation  made. 
Nor  do  we  overlook  the  necessity  of  study  and  investigation  to 
reach  conclusions,  and  gain  the  meaning  of  the  things  hard  to 
be  understood,  in  the  one  case,  any  more  than  in  the  other  ; 
yet  in  neither  case  is  it  an  error  to  say  that  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciples are  clearly  made  known.  For  the  true  point  to  be  in- 
vestigated in  employing  the  Bible  as  the  source  of  religious 
science  is,  what  does  it  teach  ;  and  not  how  or  why.  When 
Nicodemus-questions  are  the  fruit  of  our  culpable  ignorance 
of  what  we  ought  to  know,  they  may  be  rebuked,  and  yet 
answered  for  instruction.  When  they  are  the  fruit  of  infidelity 
or  rationalistic  pride,  they  are  to  be  rebuked  and  answered  for 
the  triumph  of  the  truth.  We  repeat,  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible  are  distinct  and  clear  for  the  end  designed,  on  all  topics 
of  religious  knowledge  on  which  it  proposes  to  give  light  to 
men.  We  may  add  that,  as  a  revelation  from  God,  the  in- 
structions of  the  Bible  are  also  sufficient.  It  is  adequate  to 
all  the  purposes  of  a  system  of  religion,  as  it  is  sufficient  for 
the  salvation  of  men.  No  other  truth  is  to  be  sought  from 
other  sources  by  which  we  are  either  to  anticipate  or  to  sup- 
plement these  divine  communications. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  admit  any  other  sources  of  systematic 
theology  than  the  Holy  Scriptures,  nor  to  yield  to  any  other  a 
co-ordinate  authority.  There  is  no  other  fountain  from  which 
the  pure  waters  are  to  be  drawn  but  this.  This  is  the  Protestant 
doctrine ;  opposed  alike  to  rationalism  and  superstition.  We 
may,  however,  briefly  pass  in  review  the  various  claimants  to 
authority  and  influence  in  the  construction  of  a  system  of  faith. 
What  position,  then,  do  the  manifestations  which  God  makes  of 
himself  out  of  the  Scriptures,  including  creation  and  providence, 
occupy  as  a  source  of  knowledge  ?  It  need  not  be  asserted  that 
they  give  no  knowledge  whatever  of  God.  We  need  not  deny 
that  it  is  possible  lo  draw  from  them  arguments  for  the  divine 
existence ;  nor  that  they  were  intended  to  furnish  illustrations  of 
God's  nature  and  character.  The  Scriptures  themselves  seem 
to  justify  such  statements  as  these.  But  they  are  certainly  no 
adequate  source  of  a  true  theology  ;  for  they  furnish  no  light 
at  all  on  points  fundamental  and  indispensable.  Even  the 
light  which  might  reveal  some  truths  of  natural  religion  is  so 
refracted  and  dimmed  by  the  atmosphere  of  sin,  through  which 
it  must  enter  the  human  mind,  that  it  makes  its  objects  mani- 
fest only  partially  and  indistinctly.  God  does  not  make  him- 
self known  in  creation  in  aspects  suited  to  the  necessities  of 
sinners.  The  works  of  God  are  not  an  antecedent  shadowing 
out  of  his  revelation.  They  hold  no  co-ordinate  authority 
with  ir.     They  do  not  even  confirm  its  teachings  in  their  most 
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vital  points ;  and  it  is  folly  to  look  ta  them  as  our  guide  and 
instructor  in  divine  knowledge. 

But  do  not  reason  and  philosophy  justly  claim  the  place  of 
guides  and  endorsers  in  the  reduction  of  religious  truth  to  a 
science  ?  It  seems  impossible  to  allow  their  claim,  any  more 
than  the  former.  Reason  is  not  the  arbiter  and  judge  in  mat- 
ters of  religion.  For,  not  to  say  that  reason  is  not  capable  of 
discerning  the  things  of  the  spirit,  and  is  involved  in  the 
degradation  and  wreck  of  the  fall,  the  testimony  of  experience 
is  sufficient  to  decide  this  question.  There  is  neither  stability, 
consistency,  nor  certainty  in  the  doctrines  of  simple  reason,  on 
religious  or  even  moral  topics.  Thus  evincing  her  own  imper- 
fection, by  perpetual  illustrations,  is  it  not  arrogance  in  her  to 
assume  the  office  of  deciding  upon,  of  receiving  or  rejecting, 
truth,  which  comes  in  a  divine  relation  ?  Is  it  not  vain  for 
her  to  assume  that  she  is  a  supreme  intelligence,  a  final  judge 
in  the  very  face  of  her  blindness  and  her  failures  ?  Is  it  not 
arrogance  in  philosophy  to  claim  a  jurisdiction  superior  to,  or 
even  co-ordinate  with  revelation,  when  its  premises  are  so  un- 
certain, its  processes  so  varying,  its  results  so  vacillating  ?  We 
deny,  then,  the  authority  of  reason  in  matters  of  faith.  For 
what  is  human  reason,  after  all,  but  my  reason  ?  So  that  every 
man  is  an  authority  to  himself  We  are  convinced  that  reason 
is  so  clogged  by  ignorance,  so  blinded  by  selfish  prejudice,  and 
hurried  away  by  passion,  that  it  can  furnish  no  reliable  oracles. 
Instead  of  pandering  to  human  pride  and  sanctioning  error,  as 
it  too  oftens  does,  it  may  well  decline  all  such  assumptions. 
Indeed  a  sanctified  and  self-knowing  reason  will  do  this.  It 
will  be  content,  as  it  returns  from  its  widest  explorations,  with 
humility  to  seek  shelter  in  the  ark  of  the  Bible. 

From  another  quarter  the  inquiry  arises,  Is  not  tradition,  or 
in  another  form,  the  church,  a  source  of  religious  knowledge  ? 
Do  not  its  decisions  claim  by  right  a  place  in  the  science  of  theo- 
logy ?  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  assert  that  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  the  claim  of  binding  traditionary  truths,  and  an  infal- 
lible church,  The  impossiblity  of  transmitting  traditions  in  an 
uncorrupted  form,  the  want  of  any  definite  standard  by  which 
they  are  to  be  judged,  the  continual  experience  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  this  kind  of  testimony,  the  practical  impeachment  of 
the  Scriptures  thus  made,  the  arrogance  and  lack  of  evidence 
for  the  claim  of  infallibility  on  the  part  of  the  church, — compel 
us  to  reject  them.  The  latest  form  of  this  theory,  drawn  out  by 
a  convert  to  the  Romish  church,  is  a  modification  of  that  of  Mon- 
tanus,  and  rests  upon  the  idea  of  a  development  of  truth.  It 
admits  the  difficulty,  if  not  the  impossibility,  of  the  application 
of  the  old  canon,  as  to  what  has  been  received,  alway.s,  every- 
where, and  by  all ;  although,  by  an  accommodating  faith,  it  may 
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still  be  made  to  serve  a  purpose.  It  asserts  as  its  characteristic 
that  there  are  germs  of  truth  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in  tradition, 
not  fully  opened  at  first,  but  to  be  opened  in  the  lapse  of  time. 
At  length,  assuming  their  full  proportions,  they  become  articles 
of  faith,  and,  sealed  by  infallible  authority,  are  entitled  to  a 
place  in  the  creed  of  Christendom.  Such  a  power  was  recently 
exercised  in  the  admission  of  the  dogma  of  the  immaculate  con- 
ception. Such  a  power,  also,  has  heretofore  produced  the  whole 
array  of  Romish  corruptions  of  the  faith  ;  and  hereafter  may 
authorise,  we  know  not  what,  additions  to  the  present  scheme  of 
dogmas.  Such  a  theory  may  claim  some  merit  for  ingenuity, 
but  it  is  most  manifestly  unsound,  unreasonable,  encompassed 
with  insuperable  difficulties,  and  manifestly  invented  to  cover, 
with  a  pretended  authority,  additions  to,  and  corruptions  of,  the 
truth  of  God.  We  cannot,  therefore,  consent  to  find  our  sources 
of  religious  knowledge  in  the  church  ;  we  cannot  bow  to  its  de- 
cisions, and  hear  its  teachings.  For  what  is  the  church  ?  What 
are  its  decisions  ?  What  is  their  hold  upon  my  conscience  ? 
What  if  she  teaches  plain  error  ?  She  has  done  it.  What  if 
she  endorses  immorality,  or  idolatry  ?  What  if  her  authority  is 
vague*  and  contradictory  ?  How  can  a  series  or  collection  of 
fallibles  make  an  infallible  ?  Where  is  her  authority  t<j  dictate 
to  me,  and  her  responsibility  back  of  that  which  she  imposes 
upon  me  ?  Where  is  her  right  to  claim  my  homage  ?  No  !  it 
will  not  do  to  hear  the  church,  and  accept  her  dogmas.  There 
are  too  many  difficulties  and  irrational  assumptions  in  her  claims, 
to  make  it  possible  to  repose  quietly  under  her  shade. 

The  spirit  of  all  these  attempts  to  destroy  the  sole  authority 
of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  source  of  religious  knowledge,  is  clearly 
seen  in  their  results.  That  they  subordinate  the  word  of  God 
and  shake  its  power,  and  that  they  tend  to  bring  in  another 
gospel,  is  as  plain  as  that  they  arise  from  a  repugnance  to,  or 
dissatisfaction  with,  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures.  They  are 
not  of  the  light,  and  therefore  they  seek  to.  hide  it  with  their 
darkness. 

We  fall  back,  then,  upon  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  look  to  them  as  the  only  source  of  systematic 
theology.  In  the  language  of  one  of  the  school-men,  tota  sapi- 
entia  est  ibi  princf'paliter  contenta  etfontaliter.  Neither  rea- 
son, nor  philosophy,  nor  the  church,  is  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  the  source  of  divine  truth,  and  of  faith  as  the 
organ  of  its  reception.  This  we  hold  to  be  the  only  safe  ground. 
Without  doubt  men  need  no  authority  in  regard  to  the  doctrines 
and  duties  of  religion.  We  must  have  something  which  shall 
settle  the  inquiries,  and  silence  the  cavillings  of  the  human  mind, 
something  which  shall  demand  its  submission,  and  claim  its 
obedience.     But  we  can  find  this  nowhere  else  but  in  the  book 
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of  God.  This  is  our  source  of  truth,  our  exclusive  teacher,  and 
our  judge  of  strife.  "  For  it  is  written,  I  will  destroy  the  wis- 
dom of  the  wise,  and  will  bring  to  nothing  the  understanding  of 
the  prudent.  Where  is  the  wise  ?  where  is  the  scribe  ?  where  is 
the  disputer  of  the  world  ?  Hath  not  God  made  foohsh  the 
wisdom  of  this  world  ?  For,  after  that  in  the  wisdom  of  God 
the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased  God  by  the  fool- 
ishness of  preaching  to  save  them  that  believe.'' 

Let  us  glance  now  at  the  implements  which  the  theologian 
is  to  employ  in  constructing  his  system  from  these  sources. 
Here  there  is  scope  for  the  use  of  reason,  and  all  the  powers  of 
the  human  mind.  The  system  is  to  be  built  up  from  these  mate- 
rials ;  but  it  is  to  be  by  laborious  industry,  by  patient  research, 
and  by  riveted  and  conclusive  logic.  Scripture  criticism  is  the 
main  instrument.  The  principles  of  interpretation,  principles 
which  reason  and  common  sense  furnish,  are  to  be  applied  to 
this  book.  Its  true  meaning  is  to  be  elicited  in  each  passage, 
so  far  as  light  can  be  thrown  upon  it  by  the  rules  of  exegesis, 
and  by  the  investigations  of  science  and  learning.  The  history 
of  the  church  also  gives  help  in  constructing  the  science  of  reli- 
gion. As  it  is  a  record  of  the  history  of  doctrines  ;  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  human  mind  in  its  investigations  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  its  excursions  into  the  regions  of  speculation  ;  of  the  errors 
which  have  gained  currency  ;  and  of  the  contests  through  which 
truth  has  passed,  and  the  manner  of  her  victory, — it  is  of  incal- 
culable value  to  the  theologian.  He  cannot  afford  to  do  without 
it.  He  cannot,  in  each  successive  generation,  undertake  his 
task  as  if  none  had  ventured  upon  it  before  him.  It  is'absurd  to 
overlook  the  labours  of  others  in  the  field  of  systematic  theology  ; 
as  absurd  as  for  the  devotee  of  any  other  science  to  set  out  upon 
his  career  of  investigation  with  an  absolute  disregard  of  all  that 
has  been  done  by  his  predecessors.  There  have  been  giants  in 
former  days  :  how  unreasonable  to  ignore  the  monuments  of 
their  skill,  sagacity,  industry,  prayerful  study,  and  success  !  Nor 
can  the  theologian  afford  to  pass  by,  or  to  be  ignorant  of,  the 
investigations  and  results  in  natural  science,  of  recent  days. 
For  he  may  use  them,  where  they  are  well  ascertained,  to  eluci- 
date divine  truth,  as  well  as  to  repel  assaults  which  may  be 
made  from  those  quarters.  So  also  the  analogy  of  faith  yields 
great  assistance  in  the  systematizing  of  divine  truth.  It  is  not 
an  infallible  guide  indeed,  but  only  a  subsidiary  help,  and  yet  a 
very  valuable  one.  For  whatever  manifestly  breaks  the  consist- 
ency and  unity  which  must  hold  among  the  doctrines  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  is  palpably  inconsistent  with  the  harmony  of  their 
system,  has  upon  it  the  manifest  mark  of  error.  It  must  be 
thrown  aside,  or  altered  in  some  of  its  forms  and  proportions,  or 
it  remains  an  excrescence  upon  the  general  system.     Theologi- 
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cal  systems  are  sometimes  deformed  by  these  tumors.  Some- 
times they  are  little  else  than  a  collection  of  them,  with  scarce 
healthy  body  of  truth  enough  to  carry  about  these  unsightly  and 
offensive  outgrowths.  They  should  be  cleared  of  these,  and 
brought  into  closer  conformity  with  the  proportion  of  faith. 

Starting  with  the  principles  which  w^e  have  thus  laid  down, 
employing  these  instruments  of  his  art,  gathering  illustrations 
for  the  elucidation  of  truth  from  the  whole  kingdom  of  nature, 
and  levying  contributions  from  every  other  science,  the  theolo- 
gian has  before  him  a  task  as  fascinating  as  it  is  noble.  Yet  he 
will  fail  in  reaching  his  purpose,  if  he  do  not  invoke  and  gain 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead  him  into  truth.  With- 
out his  divine  help,  all  investigation,  however  correctly  or  skil- 
fully conducted,  will  fail  of  its  best  end.  No  learning,  no 
scientific  skill,  no  dialectic  power,  no  acuteness  of  intellect,  no 
knowledge  of  language  or  of  history,  will  insure  success.  They 
will  not  preserve  from  error,  nor  inspire  the  system  with  that 
life — that  verisimilitude  to  the  doctrines  of  grace  contained  in 
the  gospel — which  only  can  make  it  complete  and  natural.  An 
ungodly  man  may  investigate  abstract  truth  very  carefully,  and 
with  wonderful  acumen  and  learning ;  but  as  he  has  not  im- 
bibed, so  he  will  not  succeed  in  holding  forth,  the  spirit  and  life 
of  this  divine  science.  "  Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of 
men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as 
sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  And  though  I  have  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge, 
and  though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could  remove  mountains, 
and  have  not  charity,  I  am  nothing/' 

III.  Our  third  object  is  to  inquire  into  the  ifses  of  theology. 
We  shall  briefly  speak  of  its  service  to  the  truth,  to  the  teacher, 
and  to  the  preacher. 

Scientific  theology  is  of  great  service  to  the  truth.  The 
church  has  been  and  is  destined  to  be  largely  indebted  to  her 
theologians.  It  is  not  true  that  their  labours  have  cramped  her 
energies,  crippled  her  activity,  or  retarded  her  development.  On 
the  contrary,  they  have  sustained  an  important  and  effective 
part  in  the  history  of  her  progress.  Godliness  is  the  only  real 
life  of  the  church  ;  and,  to  promote  a  Scriptural,  intelligent,  and 
well-balanced  piety,  truth  is  essential.  We  are  continually  in 
danger  of  practical  error  here,  and  of  acting  upon  the  idea  that 
the  life  of  the  church  is  indicated  by  her  forms  or  by  the  talents 
and  eloquence  of  her  ministers,  or  by  her  worldly  prosperity,  or 
by  her  spasmodic  outbursts  of  zeal,  rather  than  by  her  love  for 
and  acceptance  of  the  great  evangelical  system  of  life  and  salva- 
tion which  the  gospel  reveals.  Under  the  influence  of  such 
erroneous  views,  many  depreciate  the  creeds,  confessions  of  faith, 
and  theologies  of  the  church.     They  undervalue  and  lay  upon 
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the  shelf  her  symbols,  or  explain  them  away,  or  vote  them  anti- 
quated in  an  age  of  progress.  But  the  church  should  fully 
understand  that  truth  is  her  life  and  power,  and  that  her  sys- 
tems of  doctrine  are  a  genuine  expression  of  that  life.  There  is 
room  for  exhortation  to  the  church  to  value,  hold  fast,  and  give 
vitality  to  her  systems  of  faith,  if  she  would  keep  herself  pure 
and  uncorrupt.  She  should  not  do  this  indeed  in  the  spirit  of 
bigoted  attachment  to  mere  forms,  or  of  illiberal  failure  to  re- 
cognise the  good  there  is  in  others.  The  idea  of  infallibility 
should  not  be  transferred  from  the  Bible  to  her  creeds  and  sys- 
tems. She  should  not  cling  with  extreme  tenacity  to  every 
shred  of  the  garment  she  has  thus  woven,  nor  substitute  her 
formulas  for  the  decisions  of  the  final  arbiter.  Still  the  church 
owes  it  to  herself  to  act  upon  the  conviction  that  she  has  the 
divine  verity  in  those  systems  which  are  the  symbols  of  her  faith. 
Is  this  a  time  to  negotiate  compromises  with  error,  and  to  dilute 
our  systems  in  obedience  to  its  demands  ?  Is  it  a  time  to  build 
up  a  middle  platform,  on  which  we  may  stand  to  welcome  wrong 
doctrine  on  the  one  hand,  and  truth  on  the  other,  in  a  vain 
endeavour  to  link  together  the  opposing  parties  ?  Is  it  the  day 
to  undervalue  our  established  standards  ?  It  is  rather  the  time 
to  gather  more  closely  and  firmly  around  the  systems  which 
have  been  constructed  as  the  exponents  of  sound  doctrine.  Let 
us  hold  fast  the  old  confessions,  and  stand  on  the  old  platforms. 
Let  us  drill  our  recruits  and  keep  step  ourselves  to  the  music  of 
the  old  systems,  until  we  can  find  a  more  inspiring  and  correct 
harmony.     Let  us  value  the  old  truth,  in  the  old  forms. 

There  are  various  uses  which  systematic  theology  serves  in 
reference  to  the  truth.  When  vague  and  mistaken  ideas  have 
gained  ground  as  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  the  scientific 
treatment  of  them  brings  them  out  again  in  precision  and  cor- 
rectness. By  unfolding  the  precise  meaning  of  the  forms  in 
which  doctrines  are  received,  doubts  and  mistakes  are  often 
removed,  and  the  foundations  again  become  settled.  Such  a 
service  was  rendered  to  the  church  in  the  early  centuries  in  re- 
ference to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  For  when  it  became  a 
topic  of  questioning,  and  there  began  to  arise  those  heresies 
which  must  needs  be,  systematic  investigation  tried  both  opi- 
nions and  words ;  and  from  the  apparent  clashing  and  confusion 
the  doctrine  was  brought  out,  fully  and  roundly  stated,  to  the 
general  acceptance  of  the  church.  We  have  reason  to  be  grate- 
ful to  the  fathers  and  councils  who  so  thoroughly  investigated 
and  settled  the  topics  connected  with  it,  and  the  forms  in  which 
it  is  expressed.  Has  any  thing  really  been  added  to  it  since  ? 
Has  not  the  church  received,  and  will  she  not  continue  to  hold, 
substantially  the  views  then  stated  i  But,  in  addition  to  this 
settling  of  doctrines,  systems  of  theology  also  help  to  preserve 
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them  from  generation  to  generation.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  dislodge  a  whole  system  from  the  faith  of  the  church, 
isolated  and  disconnected  truths  might  be  assailed  with  a  greater 
chance  of  success,  as  is  readily  seen  when  they  are  embraced  by 
those  who  otherwise  hold  to  a  false  system.  They  are  often 
unable  to  defend  the  very  truth  they  embrace.  On  the  other 
hand,  erroneous  doctrines,  regarded  singly,  often  have  a  plausi- 
bility and  power  which  they  lose  when  an  attempt  is  made 
either  to  incorporate  them  into  an  established  system  of  faith, 
or  to  construct  a  new  scheme  from  them.  They  cannot  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  one  another,  nor  with  the  general 
analogy  of  faith.  They  must  either  be  practically  abandoned, 
or  made  the  starting-point  of  new  systems ;  in  the  attempt  after 
which  their  advocates  often  grow  weary  and  break  down,  or 
happily  come  to  a  better  mind.  Systems  of  theology  and  sym--' 
bols  of  faith  are  therefore  of  use  to  conserve  and  maintain  the 
truth.  Some  old  creed  may  be  the  rallying-point  of  defence 
against  error ;  for  it  is  hard  for  Christians  to  break  away  from 
old  forms  of  doctrine,  and  cast  aside  their  attachment  to  them. 
In  assigning  this  service  to  systems  of  theology,  we  do  not  claim 
that  they  perform  it  completely.  No  barriers  can  fully  exclude 
error,  or  prevent  the  evil  results  of  vain  speculation.  We  know 
that  truth  may  be  contained  in  creeds  and  systems  without  vivi- 
fying the  very  church  which  professes  to  accept  them,  and  with- 
out quickening  the  ministrations  of  those  who  profess  to  preach 
them.  It  may  be  embalmed  there.  Yet  even  in  such  a  case 
its  vital  power  is  not  gone.  It  is  not  a  mummy  from  which  the 
spirit  has  for  ever  departed.  It  is  pre-ordained  to  a  resurrec- 
tion. When  a  true  biblical  theology  is  again  demanded  by  the 
piety  of  the  church,  and  its  consciousness  of  its  own  wants,  these 
creeds  and  systems  will  again  be  fruitful  in  good  results.  '^.^ 

We  suggest,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  theological  teacher 
may  also  derive  great  service  from  the  scientific  treatment  of 
theology,  and  from  systems  already  in  existence.  It  is  indeed 
impossible  to  teach  any  branch  of  knowledge  without  adopting 
some  system.  Every  teacher  must  have  his  knowledge  tho- 
roughly digested,  and  thrown  into  scientific  form  as  far  as  it 
extends.  Matured  systems  are  also  an  invaluable  aid  to  the 
teacher.  They  help  to  give  precision  and  accuracy  to  his  own 
views  and  statements,  and  to  mark  out  boundaries  and  set  up 
guides  to  his  progress.  By  the  past  labours  of  others  he  is  thus 
aided  in  shaping  in  consistency  and  harmony  the  truth  which 
he  holds.  Teachers  of  this  generation  are  certainly  largely  in- 
debted to  those  able  men  of  former  days  who  have  severally 
wrought  out  portions  of  the  system  of  faith,  and  adjusted  them 
in  their  proper  places.  While  it  is  not  the  office  of  a  teacher 
simply  to  retail  the  systems  of  others,  it  would  be,  on  the  other 
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hand,  folly  to  overlook  and  despise  them.  It  is  certainly  u'^e- 
less,  as  well  as  injurious  to  the  faith  of  the  church,  for  every 
teacher  of  theology  to  propose  the  discovery  or  invention  of  a 
new  system.  The  new  and  the  old  should  be  combined.  While 
the  works  of  the  fathers  of  theology  are  diligently  searched,  and 
the  materials  which  they  have  used  and  their  modes  of  investi- 
gation studied,  it  may  become  necessary  to  throw  the  truth  into 
new  shapes,  to  sustain  it  by  new  arguments,  and  adapt  it  to 
new  forms  of  opposition.  Nor  is  the  study  of  erroneous  systems 
unserviceable.  Familiarity  with  the  false  principles  on  which 
they  are  constructed,  and  with  their  specious  defence,  is  indis- 
pensable to  one  who  would  wisely  and  effectively  defend  and 
maintain  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 

Theology  is  also  of  indispensable  importance  to  the  preacher. 
It  is  trite  to  say  that  the  truth  of  God  is  the  subject  of  his  minis- 
trations, and  the  vital  element  of  all  that  lie  utters.  Every 
preacher  is  in  some  sense  "  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel/' 
He  may  not  be  called  to  assume  the  attitude  of  a  public  contro- 
versialist ;  but  he  is  to  exhibit  the  divine  word  in  its  opposition 
to  scepticism,  to  false  doctrines,  and  to  the  prejudices,  passions, 
and  blindness  of  men.  It  does  not  accomplish  the  work  appro- 
priate to  his  office  merely  to  give  utterance  to  the  ebullitions  of 
pious  feeling,  and  to  indulge  in  harangues  without  order,  method, 
or  force.  It  is  an  office  which  demands  the  intellect  as  well  as 
the  heart,  and  in  the  exercise  of  which  truth  is  to  be  shaped 
in  different  forms,  and  adapted  to  different  ends.  We  need  not 
argue  that  mental  power  and  cultivation  are  essential  in  the  voca- 
tion of  the  preacher.  While  it  is  true  that  the  simple  gospel  is 
the  means  for  the  conversion  and  edification  of  men,  and  while 
no  themes  inconsistent  with  this  find  their  proper  place  in  the 
pulpit,  it  is  also  true  that  this  will  tax  the  energies  of  the 
strongest,  and  the  resources  of  the  fullest  mind.  It  has  been 
well  said,  that  the  object  of  study  to  a  large  degree  is  to  substi- 
tute a  clear  knowledge  for  an  obscure  one  The  preacher  is  to 
develop  those  views  which  lie  obscurely  before  him,  and  to  study 
them  until  they  become  transparent  and  vivid,  that  he  may  pre- 
sent them  with  perspicuity  and  force  to  others.  In  this  way  he 
is  to  have  his  senses  exercised,  to  discern  the  truth.  The  import- 
ance of  faithful  study  to  the  preacher  cannot  be  exaggerated. 
"  To  be  still  searching"  what  we  know  not,  by  what  we  know, 
still  closing  up  truth  to  truth  as  we  find  it  (for  all  her  body  is 
homogeneal  and  proportional), — this  is  the  golden  rule  in  theo- 
logy.'' It  is  the  rule  by  which  he  who  preaches  the  truths  of  the 
gospel  should  be  governed. 

Now,  our  theology  is  assumed  to  contain  the  truth.  And  its 
scientific  arrangement  is  indispensable  to  its  right  investigation 
and  intelligent  survey.     In  this  form  it  can  best  be  grasped  and 
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handled  ;  it  may  thus  be  contemplated,  compared,  and  analysed. 
The  right  use  of  system,  therefore,  will  be  of  use  to  the  preacher 
in  various  ways.  It  will  help  to  give  him  furniture  for  his  office. 
Whatever  may  be  the  case  with  evangelists,  and  those  who  rotate 
from  place  to  place,  it  is  certain  that  preachers  who  look  to  per- 
manence in  their  relation,  and  who  are  to  seek  the  edification  of 
the  same  people  from  year  to  year,  cannot  do  without  full  prepa- 
ration, and  thorough  and  patient  investigation.  They  must  be 
men  of  study  as  well  as  of  prayer,  and  they  should  grow  con- 
stantly in  enlargement  of  mind  ;  in  strength  and  vigour  of  intel- 
lect, and  facility  in  exhibiting  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  The 
possession  and  command  of  systematic  knowledge  will  greatly 
aid  the  preacher  in  these  respects.  Tt  will  furnish  him  with 
materials,  and  teach  him  how  to  use  them.  It  will  enable  him 
to  bring  assertions  to  their  proper  tests,  and  to  expose  and  re- 
fute error.  A  preacher,  therefore,  should  be  always,  in  some 
measure,  studying  systems,  in  order  to  keep  the  relations  and 
proportions  of  truth  fresh  in  his  remembrance. 

Moreover,  the  study  itself  will  give  clearness  to  his  conceptions 
and  his  expressions.  Here,  often,  there  is  a  great  deficiency. 
The  preacher  fails  to  obtain  distinct  views  of  what  he  wishes  to 
set  forth  ;  and,  failing  to  comprehend  it  accurately,  how  can  he 
exhibit  it  to  others  ?  What  profit  can  be  expected  from  the 
ministrations  of  one  who  fails  here  ?  If  truth  be  thus  covered 
with  a  veil,  it  cannot  be  seen  in  its  sharp  outlines,  and  majestic 
proportions.  A  veiled  statue  pleases  because  it  serves  its  pur- 
pose ;  the  veil  is  the  very  element  of  its  beauty.  But  a  discourse 
enveloped  within  a  veil,  however  transparent,  answers  the  end 
neither  of  beauty  nor  of  utility  ;  and  often,  as  with  the  statue,  if 
you  strike  away  the  veil,  you  have  nothing  left.  Now  the  scien- 
tific study  of  theology  will  tend  to  secure  the  needful  clearness, 
both  by  the  discipline  which  it  exacts,  and  by  the  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  our  knowledge  which  it  requires.  It  will  enable  the 
preacher  also  to  speak  with  a  higher  authority,  when  he  knows 
that  what  he  speaks  is  in  accordance  with  the  great  system  of 
doctrines  which  God  has  revealed.  Without  the  certainty  de- 
rived from  such  systematic  knowledge,  he  is  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing vacillating  and  feeble  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  a 
rash  and  blind  leader  of  the  blind.  He  is  either  a  bold  adven- 
turer on  an  unknown  sea,  risking  by  his  incaution  and  ignorance 
the  charge  committed  to  him,  and  misleading  those  whom  he  pro- 
fesses to  guide  ;  or  else  he  is  always  lingering  amid  the  shallows 
only  of  gospel  knowledge,  afraid  to  launch  out  upon  its  mighty 
depths.  The  possession  of  system  will  also  give  variety  and 
suitableness  to  the  ministrations  of  the  preacher,  and  help  to 
teach  him  how  to  adapt  the  word  in  its  various  proport'ons  to 
the  wants  of  his  hearers.     He  will  become  a  wise  householder, 
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able  to  bring  out  of  his  treasury  things  new  and  old.  It  is  quite 
unnecessary  that  by  such  study  he  should  be  made  a  stereotyped 
man,  or  a  mere  theorizer,  and  a  slave  to  system.  If  he  will  use 
it  aright,  as  a  scientific  collection  of  gospel  verities,  which  he  is. 
to  shape  and  employ  as  circumstances  and  topics  may  require,  ifci 
will  help  to  make  him  eminently  a  practical  man.  For  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  practical  man  is  one  who  has  no 
principles  to  guide  him,  no  system  to  work  upon,  no  knowledge 
to  put  into  practice. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  minister  can  be  a  learned 
man  ;  but  we  assert  that  every  minister  should  seek  to  know,  as 
far  as  opportunity  will  permit  him,  the  science  of  religion  which 
he  professes  to  teach.  We  do  not  say  that  unto  every  one  the 
Master  hath  given  ten  talents,  or  even  five  ;  but  we  affirm  that 
all  the  talents  God  has  given  should  be  employed,  in  the  most 
effective  way,  in  His  service.  We  do  not  say  that  every  man's 
usefulness  will  be  in  proportion  to  his  mental  cultivation ;  but  we 
are  sure  that  true  usefulness  is  not  promoted  by  neglect  of  men- 
tal culture  and  of  systematic  study.  If,  indeed,  preaching  be 
simply  a  display  of  rhetorical  pyrotechnics,  or  an  exhibition  of 
bold  and  startling  assertions,  if  its  purpose  be  only  to  amuse 
or  astonish,  then  preparation  for  it  is  one  thing  ;  but  if  preach- 
ing be  the  solemn  exhibition  of  God's  truth  in  all  its  harmony  ; 
if  it  be  the  rightly  dividing  of  the  word,  and  the  defence  of  it 
against  error  on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other ;  if  it  be  the 
searching  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,  with  the 
candle  of  the  Lord  ;  if  it  be  the  right  inculcation  of  duty  in  its 
principles  and  various  applications  ;  and  if  the  preacher  is  to  do 
this  for  years,  in  the  presence  of  the  same  audience, — then  the 
preparation  for  it  is  a  different  thing,  and  will  require  a  different 
training.  So  long,  therefore,  as  this  is  its  character  ;  so  long  as 
God's  word  needs  to  be  unfolded  and  explained  ;  so  long  as  the 
human  mind  is  blinded,  and  the  human  heart  is  hardened ;  so 
long  as  men  are  to  be  converted,  edified,  and  instructed  through 
the  ministrations  of  the  gospel ;  so  long  as  congregations  are  to 
be  held  together,  as  well  as  the  gospel,  scattered  in  destitute 
places,  and  isolated  houses, — so  long  will  our  preachers  need 
thorough  study,  and  careful  preparation  for  their  work.  In  that 
preparation,  the  science  of  theology  must  always  bear  an  import- 
ant part. 


Art.   V. — The    United  States   a    Commissioned    Missionary 

Nation. 

Many  things  conspire  to  shew  that  God  has  raised  us  up  and 
commissioned  us  to  become  a  Missionary  Nation. 

The  character  of  our  origin  indicates  this.     Our  forefathers 
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were  missioDaries  of  precisely  this  character.  They  were  »o^ 
sent  out  to  this  land  by  an  organised  association.  But  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  placed  them  in  such  circumstances  as  to  make 
them  all  self-constituted  missionaries.  Persecuted  for  two 
hundred  years  by  despots  and  hierarchs,  they  were  at  length 
compelled  by  the  bigoted  Mary  to  abandon  their  native  land, 
and  flee  to  Geneva.  There,  in  the  constitution  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  they  found  asserted  freedom  of  opinion  and  the  rights 
of  conscience.  On  their  return  to  Great  Britain,  they  saw  that 
these  could  not  be  enjoyed  without  civil  liberty  also.  The 
struggles  that  followed  resulted  in  the  freedom  of  Scotland,  and 
the  Commonwealth  in  England.  But  arbitrary  power  and  in- 
tolerance again  triumphed  ;  and  the  Puritans  formed  the  daring 
and  lofty  purpose  of  braving  the  dangers  of  the  Atlantic,  and  of 
a  barbarous  country,  that  they  might  have  opportunity  fairly  to 
try  the  experiment  of  self-government,  free  institutions,  and 
liberty  of  conscience.  The  conversion  of  the  savages  was  also  a 
prominent  object  in  their  plans.  They  came  hither  as  true- 
hearted  and  devoted  missionaries,  to  establish  and  extend  upon 
a  wide  continent  a  system  founded  upon  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  upon  general  education  and  spiritual  religion — a  system 
to  which  the  world  hitherto  had  been  strangers.  To  endeavour 
to  strengthen  and  perfect  this  system  at  home,  and  extend  it  to 
all  the  world,  is  only  following  out  the  plans  of  our  fathers.  We 
should  be  recreant  to  the  trust  transmitted  from  them,  we  should 
be  unworthy  to  be  called  their  descendants,  did  we  not  manifest 
their  missionary  spirit.  They  may  not,  indeed,  have  been  con- 
scious what  a  mighty  experiment  they  had  undertaken.  But  if 
their  views  did  not  embrace  the  whole  globe,  yet  they  were 
conscious  of  commencing  a  work  adapted  to  the  most  pressing 
wants  of  human  nature,  for  which  it  had  been  struggling  and 
sighing  for  thousands  of  years  ;  but  which  seljfishness,  ignorance, 
and  vice  had  hitherto  been  able  to  keep  out  of  their  reach.  Now 
that  Providence  has  shewn  how  applicable  this,  system  is  to  the 
whole  human  family,  the  descendants  of  the  pilgrims?  should  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  its  universal  extension. 

Our  geographical  position  marks  us  out  as  eminently  adapted 
to  become  a  missionary  nation.  Two  methods  have  been 
adopted  by  missionary  associations  for  extending  civilisation 
and  Christianity  among  degraded  and  benighted  nations.  The 
first  and  most  usual  is  to  send  men  to  dwell  among  the  un- 
civilised, to  teach,  science  and  literatvtre,;.  and  to  preach  the 
gospel.  The  other  course  is  to  transfer  some  of  the  benighted 
into  the  regions  of  civilisation,  that  they  may  learn  with  their 
own  eyes  and  ears  how  much  superior  are  Christian  lands  to 
heathen  or  Mohammedan.      The  latter  course  ha£  obviously, 
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great  advantages  over  the  former,  where  it  is  practicable  ;  since 
strong  prejudices  always  arise  against  foreigners  who  go  among 
any  people  and  endeavour  to  change  their  social,  literary,  and 
religious  condition.  Whereas,  those  going  voluntarily  into  an- 
other land  are  usually  predisposed  to  look  with  a  favourable 
eye  upon  everything  which  they  can  turn  to  their  advantage  ; 
and  you  have  fewer  prejudices  to  overcome  before  you  can  find 
access  for  the  truth  to  their  consciences. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  a  mission- 
ary nation  should  be  so  situated,  that  access  to  it  and  egress 
from  it  should  be  easy.  Nay,  it  were  desirable  that  there  should 
be  something,  either  in  its  geographical  position,  its  natural 
facilities,  or  its  institutions,  that  should  attract  the  attention  and 
win  the  sympathies  of  other  nations. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  North  America  Placed  nearly  mid- 
way between  Africa  and  Europe  on  the  East,  and  Asia  on  the 
west,  it  attracts  thither  the  adventurer  and  the  oppressed  from 
those  lands,  while  it  is  so  far  removed  from  them  all  as  easily  to 
keep  aloof  from  their  contentions.  South  America,  too,  is  quite 
accessible.  Indeed,  radii  drawn  from  our  eastern,  western,  and 
southern  shores,  reach  almost  all  Pagan,  Mohammedan,  and 
Papal  lands,  or  rather  most  of  them  can  be  reached  by  nearly 
direct  water  communication.  Along  those  lines  emigrants  pour 
in  by  thousands  from  every  region  where  oppression  reigns,  or 
poverty  blights ;  and  our  great  rivers,  with  our  fast  extending 
railroads,  enable  them  to  penetrate  into  fertile  regions,  where  in- 
dustry insures  them  a  competence,  and  their  rights  are  secure. 
There,  too,  can  they  find  a  climate  adapted  to  their  constitutions, 
whether  they  come  from  the  frozen  regions  of  Scandinavia,  the 
mild  skies  of  Italy,  or  even  from  the  intertropical  plains  of 
Africa  and  Asia.  So,  also,  our  citizens,  brought  up  in  these 
climatic  extremes,  are  fitted  to  go  into  regions  of  like  tempera- 
ture to  carry  thither  and  teach  the  principles  of  learning,  liberty, 
and  religion. 

Americans  have  not  been  slow  to  seize  upon  these  advantages 
for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  of  pleasure,  and  the  gratification 
of  curiosity.  Their  ships  scour  every  sea,  ascend  every  navi- 
gable river,  and  anchor  in  every  harbour ;  and,  had  all  these 
wanderers  been  as  anxious  to  diffuse  among  the  benighted  the 
blessings  of  knowledge,  liberty,  and  religion,  as  to  promote  their 
selfish  purposes,  already  the  mission  with  which  God  has 
charged  us  would  have  been  far  advanced,  although  now 
scarcely  begun. 

The  extent  of  our  natural  resources,  of  our  unoccupied  terri- 
tory, and  of  our  wealth,  shews  us  to  be  well  adapted  to  become 
a  missionary  nation.  The  number  of  square  miles  embraced 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States  is  3,30(5,865  ; 
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which  is  only  about  80,000  square  miles  less  than  the  sixty  em- 
pires of  all  Europe,  and  nearly  ten  times  as  large  as  Great 
Britain  and  France  combined ;  larger  than  the  ancient  Roman 
Empire,  or  even  that  of  Alexander.  The  average  population  as  yet 
is  only  seven  to  the  square  mile  ;  whereas  in  Great  Britain  it  is 
223.  Were  our  country  to  become  only  half  as  populous,  it 
would  contain  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions ;  so  that  it 
is  only  one-fourteenth  part  yet  occupied.  What  a  temptation  to 
a  poverty-stricken,  tax-ridden,  and  oppressed  world,  especially 
when  other  circumstances  yet  to  be  considered  are  taken  into 
the  account ! 

Alike  vast  are  our  natural  resources.  Large  portions  of  our  soil 
are  of  the  richest  kind.  But  this  is  of  small  importance,  because 
at  the  present  day,  through  the  aids  of  science,  the  poorest  soil 
may  be  made  and  kept  permanently  fertile  ;  and  in  the  end  it  is 
probably  better  for  a  people  to  settle  upon  such  a  soil  than 
upon  one  naturally  prolific,  because  the  industry  and  enterprise 
thus  elicited  are  of  far  higher  value  than  the  most  fertile 
soil,  which  tempts  to  indolence  and  to  ruinous  modes  of  cul- 
tivation. 

Already  the  agricultural  products  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
millions  of  acres,  under  cultivation  in  our  country,  exceed  a 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  in  value  annually.  What,  then, 
will  be  the  enormous  amount  when  from  three  to  five  hundred 
millions  of  people  shall  be  planted  on  the  surface  ! 

Of  our  mineral  wealth,  coal  is  undoubtedly  of  the  most  conse- 
quence ;  and  in  no  other  continent  is  it  so  abundant  as  upon 
ours.  Already  it  is  known  that  two  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand 
square  miles  of  our  surface,  equal  to  twenty-seven  such  states  as 
Massachusetts,  are  underlaid  by  numerous  beds  of  this  sub- 
stance ;  and  if  we  suppose  their  average  thickness  to  be  only 
twelve  feet,  there  lie  buried  in  the  earth  not  less  than  five 
hundred  cubic  miles  of  coal,  one  mile  of  which,  at  the  rate  we 
now  use  it,  would  last  one  thousand  years  ;  so  that,  at  the  same 
rate,  half  a  million  of  years  would  be  required  to  exhaust  our 
fossil  fuel,  and  the  supply  will  surely  be  fully  adequate  to  meet 
the  largest  wants  of  the  three  hundred  millions  that  may  in  a 
few  centuries  be  congregated  here. 

Alike  inexhaustible  are  our  deposits  of  iron.  Throughout  our 
whole  extent  they  are  scattered  in  great  abundance  ;  but  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississipi,  along  the  central  axis  of  our  country, 
the  amount  is  prodigious.  In  Missouri  we  have  mountains  from 
three  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet  high,  and  miles  in  circum- 
ference, mostly  composed  of  this  metal ;  and  in  the  region  of 
Lake  Superior  the  amount  is  still  greater. 

In  the  same  great  central  valley  we  have  deposits  of  lead 
covering  nearly  three  thousand  square  miles,  which  have  yielded. 
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for  some  years  past,  more  than  forty  million  pounds  annually, 
and  are  capable  of  affording  four  times  that  amount. 

Still  more  extensive  are  the  deposits  of  copper  in  those  same 
wide  regions,  which  already  produce  some  thousands  of  tons  per 
annum,  although  their  exploration  is  only  just  commenced.  Yet 
richer,  it  is  said,  are  some  of  the  Southern  States  in  this  metal, 
where  it  is  associated  with  gold  in  great  quantity. 

Of  the  wide  diffusion  and  great  amount  of  this  latter  metal,  it 
is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  speak,  so  powerfully  has  the  pub- 
lic mind  been  agitated  on  this  subject  for  some  years  past,  and 
so  mighty  has  been  its  influence  upon  our  national  character  and 
probable  destiny.  The  gold  of  our  country  does  indeed  form  the 
strongest  magnetic  attraction  that  draws  all  classes  of  unevangel- 
ised  and  uncivilised  men  to  our  shores.  But  if  we  do  our  duty, 
however  sordid  the  motive  that  brings  them  here,  and  however 
disappointed  most  of  them  will  be  in  respect  to  their  golden 
dreams,  they  should  be  taught  many  lessons  of  civilisation  and 
freedom,  of  far  more  value  than  gold  ;  and  some  of  them,  at 
least,  will  secure  that  which  money  cannot  purchase — a  heart 
renewed,  and  a  title  to  a  heavenly  inheritance.  All  along  the 
eastern  slope  of  our  country,  from  Texas  to  Canada,  there  is  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  a  gold  deposit,  at  least  in  many  places. 
But  it  is  on  the  Pacific  slope,  from  the  Isthmus  to  the  mouth  of 
Frazer  River,  and  probably  farther  north,  that  the  deposit  is  most 
prolific  and  attractive,  having  already  yielded  six  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  or  about  fifty  millions  annually ;  and  it  will  be  so 
probably  for  generations  to  come.  What  a  means  of  accomplish- 
ing our  work  as  a  missionary  nation  has  Providence  thus  put 
into  our  hands  on  our  own  soil,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ability 
which  gold  imparts  to  send  abroad  the  heralds  of  civilisation, 
freedom,  and  salvation ! 

We  might  shew  that  other  mineral  treasures  and  means  of 
wealth  are  alike  abundant  and  widely  diffused  in  our  country  ; 
all  conspiring  to  prove  that  Providence  has  put  into  our  hands 
the  facilities  for  doing  a  great  work  for  this  wretched  world. 
But  time  does  not  permit  me  farther  to  enlarge,  nor  is  it 
necessary. 

Our  free  political  institutions  furnish  another  evidence  of  our 
adaptedness  and  consequent  duty  to  become  a  missionary  nation. 
Love  of  liberty  is  a  passion  that  has  ever  been  burning  in  the 
human  breast ;  and  though  smothered  almost  everywhere  by 
the  iron  folds  of  arbitrary  power,  it  cannot  be  extinguished. 
Yet  naturally  it  is  a  love  of  unbridled  liberty,  the  desire  to  have 
its  own  way,  and  gratify  its  selfish  propensities,  irrespective  of 
the  rights  and  happiness  of  the  whole.  Where  men,  ignorant 
and  unprincipled,  have  had  the  opportunity  to  act  out  these 
licentious  desires,  society  has  been  subjected  to  mob  rule,  the 
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most  terrible  of  all  despotisms.  In  this  country,  however,  hitherto 
we  have  been  able  to  subject  liberty  to  law.  Yet  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  multitudes  who  pour  in  upon  us  from  other  lands 
would  gladly  free  themselves  from  these  needful  restraints  ;  and 
our  only  hope  lies  in  being  able  to  teach  them  the  necessity  of 
subordination  to  righteous  law.  The  report  of  our  freedom 
from  the  annoyances  that  hedge  up  their  paths  at  home,  and 
the  right  of  every  man  to  engage  in  those  pursuits  most  agree- 
able to  his  wishes,  and  the  knowledge  that  here  the  path  to  dis- 
tinction and  honour  lies  open  to  all,  will  attract  multitudes 
hither.  But  it  is  only  education  and  religion  that  can  make 
them  enlightened  freemen.  Here,  then,  is  a  great  work,  and 
worthy  a  missionary  nation.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  teach 
men  how  to  obtain  their  freedom,  but  most  difficult  to  learn 
them  how  to  retain  it.  Myriads  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
property  and  lives  to  get  free  from  oppression,  who  yet  fiercely 
refuse  to  subject  themselves  to  the  restraints  necessary  to  estab- 
lish and  preserve  their  independence.  The  fact  is  that,  among 
the  many  millions  now  sighing  and  struggling  for  liberty,  very 
few  have  education  or  religion  enough  to  maintain  free  institu- 
tions. This  difficult  lesson  they  must  learn  ;  and  how  mani- 
festly does  Providence  call  on  us  to  become  their  instructors  ! 
How  sad  the  result,  if,  instead  of  teaching  others,  we  should 
suffer  our  own  free  institutions  to  be  strangled  in  the  foul  em- 
brace of  party  spirit,  or  be  trampled  beneath  the  feet  of  a  reck- 
less and  unprincipled  democracy ! 

Our  social  equality  marks  us  out  as  intended  to  be  a  mission- 
ary nation.  By  social  equality  we  do  not  mean  the  dead  level 
of  socialism,  technically  so  called.  Distinctions  must  and  will 
exist  in  every  society,  founded  upon  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  differences.  These  adapt  men  to  different  positions  in 
the  social  condition,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  But  they 
should  be  founded  upon  merit  and  adaptation,  and  not  upon 
the  accidental  and  comparatively  unimportant .  circumstances  of 
birth,  lineage,  wealth,  and  power ;  and  the  road  should  be  fully 
open  for  the  most  obscure  to  rise  to  the  highest  stations  of  honour 
and  profit.  In  most  countries  that  way  is  hedged  up  by  merely 
artificial  hindrances  :  and  men  are  forced  to  tread  in  the  narrow 
path  which  an  aristocracy  of  money,  or  fashion,  or  lineage  have 
marked  out.  Not  so  with  us.  True,  it  may  be  so  in  some  limited 
localities.  But  in  general,  real  merit  rises  to  that  rank  in  so- 
ciety to  which  it  is  justly  entitled  ;  nor  is  any  one  passed  by 
and  neglected  simply  because  he  is  poor,  or  of  mean  birth,  or 
friendless. 

Condescension  to  men  of  the  lowest  grades  in  society,  and 
familiar  intercourse  with  them,  were  striking  traits  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  great  model  missionaryi  Christ.    Indeed,  He  gave  it 
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as  a  decided  evidence  that  He  was  Messiah,  that  the  poor  had  the 
gospel  preached  unto  them  ;  and  so  free  was  His  intercourse  with 
all  accessible  classes  of  men,  that  His  enemies  characterised  Him 
as  the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners.  The  more  nearly  any  fol- 
lower of  Christ  comes  to  his  divine  exemplar  in  this  condescen- 
sion and  familiarity  with  men  of  every  rank,  the  greater  will  be 
his  missionary  success.  The  social  equality  enjoyed  in  this 
country  is,  therefore,  an  important  feature  for  a  nation  specially 
adapted  to  the  work  of  diffusing  civilisation,  freedom,  and  religion 
through  the  earth.  It  gives  a  special  advantage  in  reaching 
those  who  come  among  us  from  abroad,  and  also  to  those  who 
go  to  otlier  lands  on  this  errand  of  love ;  for  everywhere  the 
true  American  has  no  barriers  of  rank,  pedigree,  or  caste  to 
break  down,  but  is  ready  to  place  himself  by  the  side  of  the 
ignorant  and  the  benighted,  as  one  ready  to  receive  them  as 
brethren  and  friends. 

Our  educational  systems  adapt  us  to  become  a  missionary 
nation.  There  are  two  features  of  these  systems  to  which  we 
particularly  refer.  The  first  is  the  extension  of  a  good  common 
education  to  all  classes  of  the  community ;  and  the  second  is  the 
opening  of  the  avenues  to  our  higher  institutions  to  the  poorest 
and  most  obscure  who  have  talents  and  perseverance.  In  other 
lands  the  higher  institutions  are  often  more  liberally  endowed, 
and  have  greater  facilities  for  study  and  instruction,  so  that  they 
furnish  individual  examples  of  scholarship  more  thorough,  and 
of  learning  more  profound,  than  is  usual  with  us  ;  but  it  is 
mainly  certain  privileged  classes  that  can  enjoy  these  facilities. 
More  especially  is  common  education  not  diffused  among  the 
great  mass  of  the  people ;  or  when  so  diffused,  in  a  few  instances, 
it  is  not  an  education  adapted  to  make  men  think  for  them- 
selves, but  only  to  teach  them  prescribed  doctrines,  such  as  suit 
the  government  and  the  hierarchy.  But  in  our  country  it  is  the 
poorest  man's  own  fault  if  his  children  do  not  receive  the  ele- 
ments of  such  an  education  as  will  guard  them  against  imposi- 
tion and  oppression,  acquaint  them  with  the  principles  of  free 
government,  teach  them  their  rights,  and  put  into  their  hands 
the  means  of  judging  of  religious  systems. 

Consider,  now,  what  a  mighty  means  for  the  civilisation  and 
christianisation  of  the  multitudes  of  the  poor  and  ignorant,  who 
swarm  from  the  great  hives  of  European  population,  and  settle 
down  upon  our  shores,  does  this  system  of  general  education  af- 
ford. If  the  adults,  fortified  by  prejudice  and  imported  priests, 
often  fail  to  learn,  yet  they  all  have  discernment  enough  to  see 
the  advantages  their  children  will  gain  by  an  education  ;  and 
thus  will  light  come  in  at  length  ;  and,  with  light,  civilisation  ; 
and  with  this,  it  may  be  hoped,  true  religion. 

This  is  a  field  for  missionary  effort  whose  importance,  we  fear, 
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has  been  but  imperfectly  felt  ;  for,  if  we  do  not  thus  purify  the 
mighty  stream  of  emigration  that  sets  in  upon  us,  putrefaction 
and  death  will  follow  in  its  track,  True  freedom  and  pure  re- 
ligion never  yet  have  lived  long,  and  never  can,  among  a  popula- 
tion uneducated.  The  first  will  inevitably  give  place  to  arbitrary 
power,  and  the  latter  to  superstition  or  formalism.  It  is  not 
enough  that  a  few  leading  minds  are  enlightened.  Intelligence 
must  pervade  the  masses,  or  they  will  smother  and  extinguish  the 
sacred  fire  that  burns  upon  the  altars  of  freedom  and  religion. 
We  have  our  choice,  therefore,  to  educate  those  who  come  among 
us  untaught,  or  to  lose  our  precious  institutions. 

Consider,  too,  what  a  reflex  influence  will  be  exerted  by  our 
system  of  education  upon  the  lands  from  which  these  emigrants 
come.  In  constant  intercourse  with  those  whom  they  have  left 
behind,  and  not  unfrequently  returning  to  them,  how  can  they 
help  imparting  more  or  less  of  the  light  which  they  receive  to 
their  friends  at  home  ?  Thus  will  they  themselves  become  most 
efficient  missionaries  to  other  lands.  Their  labours  will  not,  in- 
deed, be  announced  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  like  those  of  the 
missionaries  formerly  sent  abroad  ;  but  they  may  nevertheless  be 
doing  a  great  work,  whose  fruit  will  be  seen  at  length. 

Another  advantage  we  have  for  missionary  effort,  as  a  nation, 
lies  in  the  almost  universal  diffusion  of  the  Bible  among  us.  In 
all  nominally  Protestant  lands,  the  Bible  is,  indeed,  circulated  ; 
but  in  most  of  them  a  large  part  of  the  lower  classes  cannot 
read  it,  and  in  many  of  them  a  state  religion  neutralizes  its 
power.  Yet  in  our  country  none  of  these  counteracting  agencies 
exist  among  our  native  population  to  any  great  extent.  Here  the 
doctrine  prevails  that  men  are  to  find  their  own  system  of  reli- 
gion, not  in  the  decrees  or  the  creed  of  a  national  church,  or  in 
the  decrees  of  ecumenical  councils,  or  in  the  bulls  of  a  self-con- 
stituted head  of  the  church,  but  in  the  lively  oracles  of  God, 
which  in  their  essential  parts  are  so  plain  that  the  wayfaring 
man,  though  a  fool,  shall  not  err  therein.  The  Bible,  too,  shews 
those  who  read  it,  chat  the  essence  of  religion  lies  in  the  state  of 
the  heart  ;  that  forms  and  ceremonies  are  only  an  unessential 
covering,  and  even  formularies  of  doctrines  are  mere  lifeless 
skeletons,  without  a  new  heart.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Bible  is  so 
dreaded  by  formalists  and  bigoted  hierarchs ;  and,  even  when 
such  come  to  our  free  land,  they  shew  their  hostility  by  opposing 
its  circulation  as  much  as  they  dare.  Nor  do  we  wonder  at  this ; 
for  the  Scriptures  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  all  forms  and  creeds 
that  are  not  animated  by  spiritual  piety.  This  Book,  therefore, 
is  the  mighty  weapon  which  we  are  to  use  in  the  pulling  down  of 
strongholds.  If  we  can  get  this  into  the  hands  of  the  men  who 
are  filling  our  land  from  foreign  shores,  and  induce  them  to  read 
it  candidly,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  them  by  our  laws  in 
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the  right  of  private  judgment,  we  shall  find  the  Bible  alone  to 
be  the  most  successful  of  missionaries. 

That  Book,  also,  is  a  stern  advocate  for  civil  and  religious 
freedom.  If  a  nation  drink  deeply  into  its  spirit,  you  cannot 
long  keep  them  enslaved.  Hence  it  is  so  much  dreaded  by 
despots.  Hence,  too,  so  long  as  we  can  keep  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  this  nation  permeated  by  its  spirit,  we  can  sustain  free 
institutions. 

Nor  is  it  less  friendly  to  education  ;  for  it  exhorts  the  ministers 
of  the  gospel  to  give  themselves  to  reading  and  to  meditation, 
and  commands  men  to  prove  all  things,  that  they  may  hold  fast 
to  that  which  is  good. 

While,  therefore,  we  should  bless  God  for  so  rich  a  treasure 

,,as  his  Word  to  ourselves,  personally,  we  should  realise  what  a 
powerful  engine  for  the  missionary  work  is  put  into  our  hands  ; 
nor  should  we  fail  to  guard  it  jealously,  and  to  wield  it  with  all 

,  our  energies. 

The  character  of  our  population  shews  us  eminently  thai  God 
has  appointed  us  to  be  a  missionary  people.  God  is  filling  the 
wide  territories  of  this  nation  with  just  the  men  who  need  the 
labours  of  missionaries.  To  prove  this,  we  give,  from  the  census 
returns  of  the  United  States  for  1850,  the  nativities  of  our 
foreign  population  in  that  year : — 

From  Ireland,  961,719  ;  England,  278,675  ;  Scotland, 
70,550  ;  Wales,  29,868 ;  Germany,  573,225  ;  France,  54,069  ; 
Spain,  8,113;  Portugal,  1,274;  Belgium,  1,313;  Holland, 
9,848  ;  Italy,  3,645  ;  Switzerland,  13,358  ;  Russia,  1,414  ; 
Norway,  12,678  ;  Denmark,  1,838  ;  Sweden,  3,559  ;  Prussia, 
10,549  ;  Austria,  946  ;  Sardinia,  31  ;  Turkey,  106  ;  Greece, 
86 ;  China,  758  ;  Asia,  377  ;  Africa,  551  ;  British  N.  America, 
147,711  ;  Mexico,  13,317  ;  Central  America,  141  ;  South 
America,  1,543  ;  West  Indies,  5,772  ;  Sandwich  Islands,  588  ; 
other  countries,  8,214  :  total,  2,210,830. 

J  The  annual  rate  of  emigration  to  this  country  cannot  be  less 
than  half  a  million ;  so  that  at  present  there  must  be  three 
millions  and  a  half  of  persons  of  foreign  origin  among  us,  equal 
to  about  one-seventh  of  the  entire  white  population.  We  do  not 
suppose  that  all  of  them  need  special  missionary  labour.  No 
doubt  many  of  them  are  intelligent,  well  versed  in  the  principles 

,^.of  free  institutions,  and  of  genuine  piety.  But  who  doubts  that 
the  great  majority,  issuing  from  the  poor  and  degraded  of  other 
lands,  do  as  imperiously  demand  special  efforts  to  enlighten  and 
convert  them  as  any  Pagans  ?  Suppose  half  a  million  are  already 
essentially  right  on  these  great  principles,  so  that  they  will  at 
once  fall  in  with  our  institutions,  and  help  sustain  them,  you 

•have  still  remaining  three  millions,  from  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  countries,  thrown  by  Providence  at  our  very  doors,  needing 
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our  sympathy  and  aid  in  temporal  matters,  and  apparently  placed 
in  circumstances  most  favourable  to  be  educated  and  to  be  con- 
verted to  God.     We  throw  open  our  territory  to  their  location  ; 
we  admit   them  after  a  term  of  years  to  citizenship  ;  spread 
around  them  the  protection  of  law,  and  suffer  them  to  become 
incorporated  as  components  of  the  nation.     Shall  we  stop  here  ? 
8hall  we  exhaust  our  sympathies  and  efforts  upon  the  distant 
heathen,  and  make  no  systematic  efforts  to  save  those  who  are 
our   neighbours  and  fellow-citizens  ?     There  may  be,  perhaps, 
more  of  self-denial  in  plunging  into  the  depths  of  heathenism  and 
Mohammedanism,  and  so  bearding  the  lion  in  his  very  den  ;  but 
in  what  sense  can  it  be  more  important  to  convert  and  civilise  a 
Hindoo  or  a  Patagonian  than  a  member  of  this  great  republic, 
whose   continued  prosperity   and   success    would    influence   so 
mightily  the  destinies  of  the  world  ?     The  soul  of  the  one  is  as 
precious  as  that  of  the  other.     But  the  conversion  of  the  na- 
turahzed  American  may  be  far  more  important  in  its  bearings 
upon  the  world's  destinies.     Judging  from  the  past,  how  certain 
.  are  a  large  part  of  the  smaller  and  more  degraded  tribes  of  the 
earth,  even  though  converted,  to  become  ere  long  extinct  by  the 
operation  of  physical  laws  !     Where  are  the  tribes  that  consti- 
tuted the  field  of  labour  for  the  eminent  missionaries  among  our 
fathers,  who  succeeded  in  forming  flourishing  churches  among 
them  ?     But,  alas  !  even  Christianity  could  not  arrest  their  down- 
ward progress,  and  they  are  gone  ;  and  how  clear  it  is  that  the 
still  existing  races  are  destined  to  the  same  fate,  even  though 
they  should  cease  to  be  persecuted  by  governmental  and  indivi- 
dual encroachments  !     So,  too,  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  though 
pronounced  a  Christian  nation,  continue  still  to  diminish  in  num- 
bers.    We  do  not  say  that  this  is  a  reason  why  we  should  not 
urge  on  the  missionary  work  among  such  races,  especially  among 
our  own  aborigines ;  but  it  is  a  reason  why  we  should  press  the 
Avork  with  still  greater  power  in  such  a  nation  as  our  own,  which 
we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  will  exist  and  enlarge  through 
many  generations,    perhaps  many  centuries.-     It  is  painful  for 
the  devoted  missionary  to  realise,  that,  in  a  few  years  or  genera- 
tions, all  traces  of  his  labours  will  disappear,  because  the  race 
among  whom  he  lives  will  have  vanished.     But  he  who  works 
upon  such  materials  as  our  country  offers,  may  be  sure  that  the 
stones  which  he  hews  and  places  in  the  foundation  of  the  great 
temple  God  is  here  erecting  for  liberty,  learning,  and  Christian- 
ity, shall  not  be  thrown  down  by  Vandal  hands,  till  many  a  hoary 
age  has  passed  by.     The  leaven  which  he   here  infuses  shall 
continue  to  work  on  its  way  far  into  the  deep  ages  of  futurity, 
and  spread  wider  and  wider  ;  nor  lose  its  transforming  power, 
it  may  be,  till  the  great  voice  is  heard  proclaiming,  that  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  have  become  the  kingdoms  of  Christ. 
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We  mean  not  by  these  remarks  to  disparage  or  discourage  the 
foreign  missionary  enterprise.  Indeed,  our  belief  is,  that,  the 
more  efficiently  we  press  this  work  at  home,  the  greater  impulse 
shall  we  give  to  it  abroad.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  men 
civilised  and  Christianised  here  will  be  most  valuable  instruments 
for  preparing  the  way  in  the  lands  from  whence  they  came, 
both  by  correspondence  and  by  going  back,  as  many  of  them 
will,  to  their  native  shores.  If  they  have  tatsted  the  sweets  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the  higher  joys  of  spiritual  religion, 
here,  with  what  power  will  they  tell  the  story  to  their  still  be- 
nighted countrjrmen  !  On  our  own  shores,  therefore,  can  the 
most  effectual  impulse  be  given  to  foreign  missions.  Moreover, 
if  we  have  been  faithful  to  those  who  have  thrown  themselves  in 
our  way,  the  spirit  thus  awakened  will  not  rest  satisfied  till  it  has 
reached  those  abroad, — so  that  the  paradoxical  statements  will 
be  realised,  that,  the  greater  the  numbers  who  engage  in  the  work 
on  our  own  shores,  the  more  numerous  will  those  be  who  are 
ready  to  go  abroad  ;  and,  vice  versa,  the  more  numerous  foreign 
missionaries  become,  the  more  will  they  be  multiplied  at  home. 
For  the  work  is  one  ;  and,  if  you  quicken  its  spirit  in  one  place, 
you  increase  it  everywhere.  The  action  and  reaction  are  equal. 
So  it  was  in  apostolic  days,  and  so  it  will  ever  be. 

These  views  do  indeed  shew  the  importance  in  choosing  fields 
of  missionary  labour  abroad  ;  of  fixing  upon  those  nations  whose 
permanence  is  probable,  rather  than  upon  those  which,  judging 
from  analogy,  will  be  swept  away  by  the  wave  of  emigration  from 
the  superior  races.  We  fear  that  this  point  has  been  too  little 
regarded  in  times  past ;  and  that,  though  a  great  work  has  been 
done  in  saving  individual  souls,  the  ultimate  results  will  be  far 
less  satisfactory  than  if  the  same  labour  had  been  always  per- 
formed among  those  whose  national  existence  and  identity  are 
problematical.  True,  we  should  aim  at  the  ultimate  conversion 
of  every  creature  under  heaven.  But  wisdom  should  be  shewn 
in  conducting  the  work,  as  in  every  other  labour  depending  on 
God's  blessing ;  and  those  be  first  selected,  since  we  cannot 
reach  them  all  at  once,  whose  civilisation  will  tell  the  most,  and 
the  most  permanently,  upon  the  conversion  of  the  world. 

The  migratory  and  colonizing  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  peculiarly  adapt  them  for  the  work  of  missionaries.  This 
trait  belongs  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  to 
Americans.  Indeed,  we  should  expect  that  the  mother  and 
daughter  would  resemble  each  other  in  so  characteristic  a  feature. 
Both  nations  have  ever  manifested  a  disposition  to  wander  into 
every  part  of  the  earth,  for  gratifying  a  boundless  curiosity, 
making  discoveries  in  art  and  science,  and  eminently  for  purposes 
of  traffic.  Nor  do  they  manifest  so  much  of  a  desire  to  return 
home  as  other  nations,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions.     The 
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consequence  is,  colonization  on  a  wide  scale.  Witness  the  whole 
broad  North  American  continent.  Witness  India  and  Australia, 
as  well  as  the  Cape  Colony.  If  Americans  have  not  yet  accom- 
plished analogous  enterprises  abroad,  except  on  a  small  scale,  it 
is  not  for  the  want  of  disposition,  but  simply  because  our  own 
continent  affords  as  yet  the  most  tempting  field  for  emigration  ; 
and  surely  colonization  has  been  pushed  forward  here  with  a 
rapidity  and  energy  before  unexampled.  Britain  has  planted  her 
colonies  on  foreign  shores,  because  there  was  no  room  at  home 
for  her  redundant  population.  So  will  it  be  with  Americans,  so 
soon  as,  and  probably  before,  any  such  redundancy  exists  here. 
Indeed,  how  feeble  a  barrier  do  right  and  justice,  and  solemn 
treaties  even,  now  interpose  to  arrest  that  wave  of  population 
which  sweeps  on  south-westerly  with  overwheming  might !  How 
perfectly  resistless  will  it  become  when  two  or  three  hundred  mil- 
lions shall  be  found  on  our  soil !  It  will  not  stop  with  Mexico 
and  South  America,  but  find  its  way  across  the  Pacific  and  At- 
lantic to  Asiatic  and  African  shores. 

But  Anglo-Saxon  emigration  and  colonization  are,  also,  an  ab- 
sorbing process.  No  tribe  or  nation  has  yet  been  able  to  main- 
tain its  separate  and  independent  existence  in  juxtaposition  with 
such  colonies.  It  gradually  dwindles  away  before  their  encroach- 
ments, or  mixes  with  them  ;  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  traits  of  cha- 
racter alone  remain  prominent  in  the  amalgamated  race.  Thus 
have  the  aborigines  of  this  country  disappeared  as  are  the  tribes 
of  Australia  and  South  Africa  now  doing.  In  India  the  process 
is  slower,  but  no  less  sure. 

What  is  to  stop  this  mighty  tide  of  emigration  from  Britain 
and  America  ?  What  can  arrest  the  enormous  increase  of  popu- 
lation which  is  so  fast  filling  our  broad  continent  ?  And,  when 
that  is  full,  how  certainly  will  it  advance  to  new  conquests  on 
other  shores,  as  in  fact  it  is  now  doing  !  Why  may  not  the  whole 
earth  be  ultimately  brought  under  the  influence  and  into  posses- 
sion of  the  dominant  race  ?  Can  it  be  that  Providence  has  no 
control  of  this  grandest  of  all  the  movements  among  the  nations, 
nor  any  design  in  it  ?  Suppose  all  these  emigrants,  British  and 
American,  had  the  true  missionary  spirit,  and  the  highest  good 
of  the  world  were  their  impelling  motive, — what  would  their 
possession  of  the  whole  earth  be,  but  its  conversion  to  God  ? 
They  are  certainly  bound  to  go  forth  with  such  a  spirit  in  their 
hearts  ;  and,  if  the  gospel  had  thoroughly  permeated  Britain  and 
America,  they  would  possess  it.  In  the  power  which  God  has 
thus  given  to  these  nations  to  spread  over  the  earth,  and  take 
possession  of  it,  even  without  the  help  of  military  conquests,  we 
see  both  His  commission  and  intention  to  make  them  missionary 
nations.  Did  they  realise  it  and  act  upon  it,  this  movement  would 
be  the  grandest  spectacle  which  the  world  exhibits. 
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Such  are  the  leading  proofs  that  God  has  made  us  a  peculiar 
people,  in  order  that  we  should  shew  forth  His  praises  by  diffusing 
over  the  earth  the  blessings  He  has  strewed  in  our  path.  The 
important  conclusions  that  flow  from  the  fact  that  we  are  marked 
out  as  a  missionary  nation  are  numerous.  But  time  permits  me 
to  allude  to  only  a  few. 

Foreign  and  domestic  missions,  by  the  position  and  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  are  identified.  We  used  to  look  upon 
these  fields  as  exceedingly  diverse,  and  to  regard  the  foreign  one 
as  calling  for  much  more  self-denial  and  sacrifice  than  the  do- 
mestic. But,  with  the  single  exception  of  greater  personal  secu- 
rity, from  governmental  protection  at  home,  in  what  respect  does 
the  foreign  differ  from  the  home  field  ?  Is  it  in  distance  ?  But 
how  few  pagan  fields  are  more  distant  than  the  Pacific  shores  ! 
Is  it  in  the  degradation  and  misery  of  the  inhabitants  ?  But 
where  in  heathen  lands  will  you  find  men  more  sunk  in  igno- 
rance, poverty,  and  superstition  than  many  of  the  wandering 
tribes  along  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Mexico,  or  our  slave  population,  or  even  many  of  those  disem- 
bogued from  the  prisons  and  poorhouses  of  Europe  upon  our 
Atlantic  cities  ?  Is  it  in  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  ?  But 
even  Africa  itself  is  scarcely  more  full  of  deadly  miasms  than 
many  of  the  low  fever-producing  regions  of  this  country.  Is  it 
in  a  separation  from  civilised  life  ?  But  what  isolation  can  be 
more  complete,  to  one  accustomed  to  refined  society,  than  vast 
regions  in  our  country,  where  the  pioneer  woodsman  and  hunter 
have  yet  found  only  a  precarious  foothold  ?  Is  it  in  a  great  di- 
versity of  language  and  habits  ?  Truly,  we  have  a  Babel  among 
us,  and  habits  and  manners  as  diverse  as  the  antipodes  can 
furnish. 

The  fact  is,  that  God  has  so  located  us,  and  environed  us,  and 
mingled  foreigners  among  us,  that  to  do  our  duty  as  mission- 
aries in  many  parts  of  what  we  call  our  country,  demands  the 
same  humble  and  devoted  piety,  the  same  physical  and  moral 
training,  and  the  same  willingness  to  submit  to  privation  and 
hardships,  as  on  any  foreign  shore.  The  lesson  is  an  important 
one,  because  it  identifies  the  work  everywhere  as  one.  It 
awakens  sympathy  among  the  labourers,  and  makes  them  feel 
that  all  are  exposed  nearly  alike  to  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day,  and  entitled  to  the  same  reward  if  faithful.  It  shews  us  all 
that  the  missionary  cause  is  a  work  for  the  world,  and  not  for 
particular  localities.  It  shews  us  that  a  missionary  spirit  is  the 
appropriate  characteristic  of  every  Christian,  without  which  he 
ought  not  to  bear  the  name. 

It  is  an  exalted  honour  to  be  specially  designated  as  a  mis- 
sionary nation  by  God's  providence.  To  be  selected  by  cabinet 
councils  or  military  leaders  to  engage  in  some  difficult  or  trying 
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service,  confers  such  an  honour  that  the  individuals  will  be 
roused  to  most  desperate  efforts  to  execute  their  commission. 
To  be  called,  therefore,  by  the  great  Ruler  of  the  Universe  to 
fulfil  a  mission  first  committed  to  His  only  begotten  Son,  the 
brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  His 
person — a  mission,  too,  the  grandest  and  most  important  ever 
committed  to  human  instrumentality — what  an  honour  !  what 
a  privilege  !  what  a  responsibility  !  What  powerful  motives  are 
concentrated  here  to  rouse  the  noblest  powers  of  man  to  action  ! 
How  inferior  to  these  are  all  considerations  which  the  highest 
political  or  military  authorities  on  earth  can  present !  We  have 
only  to  open  our  eyes,  and  every  American  can  see  the  finger  of 
Providence  pointing  out  a  world  enveloped  in  sin  and  ignorance 
as  his  field  of  labour ;  and,  if  not  deafened  by  the  din  of  the 
world,  he  would  hear  the  voice  of  Providence,  saying,  "  Go  up 
and  possess  the  land !  Have  I  not  commanded  thee  ?  Be  strong, 
and  of  a  good  courage !  be  not  afraid,  neither  be  thou  dismayed, 
for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee,  whithersoever  thou  goest/' 

It  may  indeed  be  said,  that,  since  the  command  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature  is  given  alike  to  all  Christians,  the 
work  has  no  peculiar  claims  upon  Americans.  But  what  other 
land  has  a  geographical  position  so  favourable  for  reaching  un- 
civilised and  unchristianised  nations  ?  What  other  began  its 
course  as  a  missionary  race  ?  Where  else  is  social  equality  so 
general  ?  What  other  has  natural  resources  so  vast  as  to  invite 
and  sustain  as  many  millions  as  choose  to  come  ?  Where  else 
will  they  meet  with  educational  systems  so  pervading  and  free  ? 
Where  else  so  much  freedom  with  so  much  security  ?  Where 
else  is  the  Bible  so  widely  diffused,  and  so  untrammelled  by 
despotism  and  priestcraft ;  and  where  else  is  congregated  so 
motley  a  group  of  heathen  and  Mohammedan,  Buddhist  and 
Papist,  white,  coloured,  and  mixed,  bond  and  free — all  thrown 
open  to  civilising  and  Christianising  agencies  ?  Do  all  these 
advantages  for  the  work  impose  no  peculiar  obligation  ?  How 
else  can  we  learn  what  Providence  expects  of  us,  but  by  esti- 
mating our  facilities  for  the  work  ?  Thus  judged  of,  our  call  to 
the  work  has  a  specialty  and  an  emphasis  about  it  which  should 
make  us  feel  how  highly  honoured  we  are,  and  resolve  not  to 
prove  recreant  to  the  trust  reposed  in  us  by  the  Infinite  God. 

It  is  indeed  true,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  that  some  of 
the  proofs  we  have  presented  of  the  missionary  agency  God  re- 
quires of  us,  will  apply  with  almost  equal  force  to  one  other 
nation,  and  some  of  them  with  even  more  power.  They  are  in 
fact  abundantly  sufficient  to  shew  Great  Britian,  also,  to  be  a 
commissioned  nation  for  this  noble  service.  On  which  nation 
these  claims  rest  with  the  most  force,  we  will  not  undertake  to 
say;  but  they  are  strong  enough  upon  both.  With  united  heart 
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and  hand  should  they  move  forward  together  in  this  glorious 
enterprise.  Some  facts  make  the  most  powerful  appeal  to  us  ; 
others  to  them.  But  our  business  now  is  with  a  cisatlantic 
rather  than  a  transatlantic  nation  ;  and  we  therefore  urge  what- 
ever is  peculiar  in  their  origin,  character,  and  condition,  which 
is  adapted  to  make  them  see  and  feel  what  God  requires  of  them. 

How  little  do  the  great  mass  of  Americans  realise  the  high 
commission  God  has  given  them  !  Were  excitement,  energy, 
and  enterprise  all  that  are  necessary  to  prove  us  alive  to  our 
missionary  character,  they  are  rife  enough  on  every  side.  Put 
the  question  to  the  multitudes  that  crowd  our  streets  and  press 
over  our  thoroughfares,  whether  the  great  object  they  are  in 
pursuit  of  is  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  the  world,  and  they 
will  stare  upon  you  with  amazement ;  because  the  idea  of  such 
a  work  probably  never  entered  their  minds.  But  inform  them 
that  you  have  discovered  a  sure  method  of  acquiring  large  and 
sudden  wealth  and  distinction,  and  their  awakened  interest  and 
sympathy  will  shew  you  the  secret  motives  for  all  their  enter- 
prise and  toil.  Our  countrymen  need  not  work  harder  than  they 
do  to  convert  the  world ;  but,  alas  !  with  here  and  there  an  ex- 
ception, their  labours  centre  in  self,  and  they  think  of  other 
parts  of  the  world  only  as  a  means  of  driving  a  profitable  bar- 
gain with  them.  Oh  !  whither  will  this  dreadful  current  of 
worldliness  and  selfishness  bear  us  ! 

This  train  of  thought  leads  us  also  to  say,  that  the  danger  is 
very  great  lest  we  should  utterly  fail  of  accomplishing  the  high 
mission  which  God  has  entrusted  to  us.  One  of  the  leading 
causes  of  this  danger  springs  from  this  inordinate  and  selfish 
spirit  of  worldliness  to  which  we  have  alluded.  We  have  a  bad 
pre-eminence  in  this  respect  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
where  our  commerce  penetrates ;  and  what  nook  or  corner  is 
there  which  it  does  not  penetrate  ?  They  all  discover  that  we 
have  great  enterprise  and  perseverance,  and  great  shrewdness  in 
traffic ;  but,  save  in  a  few  limited  spots,  who  suspects  that  we 
are  specially  marked  out  by  Providence  as  a  missionary  nation  ? 
Nay,  even  those  who  come  among  us  from  abroad  with  no  reli- 
gion, or  with  false  religions,  are  more  apt  to  be  prejudiced  against 
the  truth  by  the  grasping  worldly  spirit  which  we  exhibit,  than 
to  be  won  over  to  it  by  our  earnest  and  anxious  efforts  to  save 
and  bless  them.  They  witness  everywhere  a  headlong  rush  after 
wealth  and  distinction  ;  and  how  feeble  the  influence  of  here 
and  there  a  solitary  voice  pointing  out  the  way  of  life  and  peace  ! 

Another  danger  of  failure  in  our  mission  lies  in  the  reckless- 
ness of  party  spirit,  the  violence  of  sectional  prejudice,  and  the 
licentiousness  of  liberty. 

There  is  a  rapidly  increasing  manifestation  among  us  of  a 
fierce  and  unbridled  spirit,  which  is  determined  to  have  its  own 
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way  and  to  carry  its  own  points,  whoever  may  suffer  or  resist. 
If  others  are  in  its  way,  it  brushes  them  aside  or  tramples  them 
down  ;  and,  if  they  resist,  the  revolver  or  bowie-knife  is  drawn. 
If  alone  this  spirit  cannot  prevail  over  law  and  order,  it  will 
gather  a  mob,  and  with  the  help  of  alcohol  bear  down  opposi- 
tion ;  or,  if  desirous  of  exhibiting  some  show  of  order  in  its  reck- 
lessness, it  will  organise  a  party  which  is  often  nothing  more 
than  a  larger  and  better  marshalled  mob,  which,  getting  a  ma- 
jority, will  do  that  in  this  free  country  which  no  eastern  despot 
dare  do.  Said  the  Baron  Roenne,  who  was  long  minister  from 
the  Prussian  court  to  this  country,  to  us,  "  Your  President  has 
done  several  things  since  I  have  been  here  which  would  have 
dethroned  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  yet  his  party  sustained  him." 

We  were  surprised,  when  in  Paris  in  1 850,  to  find  nearly  all 
the  sober  and  respectable  citizens  with  whom  we  became  ac- 
quainted, anxious  that  the  present  despotic  ruler  of  that  country 
should  be  elected  emperor ;  and  in  this  feeling  the  Americans 
who  resided  there  seemed  to  sympathise.  We  soon  learned  the 
reason,  viz.,  that  the  iron  rule  of  military  despotism  was  consi- 
dered far  preferable  to  the  capricious  violence  of  a  reckless  mob 
or  a  reckless  party.  Such  will  ere  long  become  the  feeling  with 
us,  if  licentious  liberty  and  party  spirit  shall  continue  to  become, 
as  they  have  done,  more  insolent,  overbearing,  and  violent ;  and, 
instead  of  being  the  apostles  of  liberty  to  other  lands,  we  shall 
need  another  "  Mayflower"  to  come  and  instruct  us  in  its  prin- 
ciples, and  another  Washington  to  achieve  our  independence. 

The  increase  of  the  spirit  and  dominion  of  slavery  forms  an- 
other powerful  hindrance  to  our  success  as  a  missionary  nation. 
The  mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  slavery  in  this  country,  on  so 
wide  a  scale,  is  a  most  powerful  obstruction  to  our  doing  the 
work  of  a  missionary  nation.  For,  let  other  nations  understand, 
that,  of  the  seven  millions  of  slaves  in  the  whole  world,  over 
three  millions  exist  in  the  United  States,  about  as  many  in 
Brazil,  and  a  few  h-.mdred  thousand  in  Africa.  "  What  an  insult," 
would  they  say,  "  is  it  for  such  a  country,  ithus  coupled  with 
some  of  the  most  degraded  nations,  to  attempt  to  teach  us  who 
have  discarded  slavery  what  are  the  true  principles  of  liberty  \" 
"  I  have  abolished  slavery  in  my  dominion,"  says  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco  ;  "  and,  until  the  United  States  follow  my  example, 
let  them  come  to  me,  instead  of  my  going  to  them,  to  learn  what 
true  freedom  is."  We  have  heretofore  met  such  taunts  by  saying 
that  slavery  was  only  a  local,  not  a  national  institution  ;  that, 
though  not  recognised  in  the  constitution,  the  free  States  could 
not  touch  it ;  but  they  had  fixed  its  limits,  and  it  must  ere  long 
die  out.  But,  alas  !  we  can  say  that  no  longer.  Has  not  one 
war  of  conquest,  at  least,  been  waged  to  make  room  for  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  ?     Have  nA  treaties  with  Indian  tribes  been 
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broken,  andthey  forced  a  way  from  tiieir  native  soil,  for  the  same 
purpose  ?  And,  last  of  all,  have  not  the  vast  unorganized  regions 
of  the  West  been  thrown  open  to  receive  it  ?  And  now  must 
commence  a  fierce  and  long  contest  between  liberty  and  slavery, 
and  our  great  work  as  a  missionary  nation  must  stop,  in  a  great 
measure,  we  fear,  till  freedom  triumphs  ;  or,  if  that  is  overcome, 
God  will  take  from  us  the  exalted  privilege  of  diffusing  blessings 
to  the  world,  and  transfer  it  to  other  and  worthier  agents.  O 
God  !  interpose  to  prevent  such  a  dreadful  blight  upon  our 
hopes !  Let  us  have  the  privilege  and  the  honour  of  executing 
the  glorious  commission  which  Thou  hast  given  us  ! 
I.  In  view  of  all  these  facts,  what  an  imperious  demand  is  made 
for  the  services  of  every  true-hearted  American,  and  especially 
of  every  one  publicly  educated !  We  know  not  that  in  the  whole 
history  of  our  race,  an  exigency  has  occurred  v«^hich  could  make 
a  stronger  appeal  to  every  noble  principle  of  our  nature  than  the 
period  which  we  now  occupy.  God  has  thrown  a  world  of  sin 
and  suffering  open  before  us,  and  given  us  the  means  of  its  re- 
lief Moreover,  to  rescue  them  from  the  power  of  ignorance  and 
sin  is  to  save  ourselves  from  ruin ;  thus  making  self-love  and 
social  the  same.  We  might  as  well  doubt  the  shining  of  the 
sun  in  a  clear  day,  as  to  hesitate  whether  God  calls  us  specially 
to  this  work.  The  very  configuration  and  position  of  this  con- 
tinent are  hieroglyphic  lines,  which,  when  deciphered,  read  us  a 
lesson  of  duty.  It  is  engraven  also  upon  the  prolific  veins  and 
beds  of  mineral  wealth  enclosed  in  the  rocky  strata.  It  comes 
to  us  in  the  holy  example  of  our  ancestors,  and  our  institutions 
of  freedom,  of  education,  and  of  religion ;  and  eminently  our 
Babel  population  proclaim  it  in  thunder  tones.  Nevertheless, 
certain  traits  of  character,  and  evils  of  appalling  magnitude, 
threaten  seriously  to  defeat  the  great  enterprise  to  which  God 
has  appointed  us,  and  to  turn  us  aside  into  the  path  of  disobe- 
dience to  God,  and  of  infamy  to  ourselves.  What  stronger  ap- 
peal can  be  made  to  every  generous  principle  of  our  nature  than 
such  an  exigency  presents  ?  \^  hat  friend  of  liberty,  of  educa- 
tion, and  of  human  rights,  what  lover  of  his  country,  and  emi- 
nently what  Christian,  should  not  be  ready  to  throw  himself 
into  this  Thermopylae  of  the  world  to  labour,  to  suffer,  and,  if 
need  be,  to  die  there,  to  save  his  country  from  the  ignominy  of 
refusing  to  take  up  and  carry  forward  the  glorious  work  which 
God's  providence  so  distinctly  proclaims  to  be  our  duty  and  our 
privilege.  If  these  United  States  do  spurn  from  them  this 
opportunity  to  save  themselves  and  the  world,  they  will  sink  into 
a  deeper  gulf  of  infamy  and  incur  a  heavier  load  of  divine  punish- 
ment thjin  any  nation  that  has  gone  before  them. 

But  let  us  bring  this  subject  nearer  home,  and  recollect  that 
what  is  our  duty  .as  a  nation  is  our  duty,  mutatie  rmitan(U8,  as 
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individuals.  The  claims  for  personal  consecration  to  this  work, 
however,  press  most  powerfully  upon  such  as  have  already  finished, 
or  are  in  a  course  of  public  education.  For  in  whatever  sphere 
such  a  man  hereafter  labours,  he  will  have  the  ability,  if  he  have 
the  disposition,  to  do  much  to  diffuse  among  the  nations  the 
blessings  of  education,  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  of  pure 
religion.  Let  no  young  man,  therefore,  press  forward  in  a 
literary  course,  with  merely  personal  and  selfish  aims.  Let 
every  such  one  open  his  heart  to  the  call  God  makes  upon  him 
to  study  and  live  for  the  world.  Let  him  rise  above  the  low 
ambition  of  mere  individual  distinction,  and  give  himself  up  to 
the  buoyant  influence  of  a  world-wide  philanthropy.  That  will 
make  a  man  of  him.  That  will  give  a  tenfold  value  to  all  his 
acquisitions,  and  bring  down  God's  blessing  upon  all  his  labours. 
That  will  fill  his  soul  with  high  and  noble  resolves  and  purposes, 
and  his  life  cannot  be  a  failure. 

There  is  another  consideration,  that  gives  intensity  to  our 
appeal.  Never  did  the  fields  of  usefulness  before  the  educated 
man  appear  so  ripe  for  the  sickle  as  now,  nor  the  motives  to 
right  action  so  powerful,  and  the  consequent  responsibilities  so 
weighty.  The  plot  of  the  world  s  great  drama  has  long  been 
thickening  ;  but  everything  indicates  that  its  denouement  is  at 
hand.  And  it  would  seem  probable  that  it  will  be  made  in  this 
land.  Here,  probably,  is  to  be  fought  the  great  battle  of  prin- 
ciples,— not  merely  for  ourselves,  but  for  the  world ;  freedom 
struggling  against  arbitrary  power ;  learning,  with  ignorance 
and  superstition  ;  and  spiritual  religion,  with  that  which  is  for- 
mal and  false.  The  aspect  of  the  times,  also,  indicates  that  the 
struggle  may  reach  its  culminating  point  during  this  century. 
Already  we  hear  the  roll  of  the  drum,  the  clangour  of  the  trum- 
pet, and  the  shout  of  the  captains,  concentrating  and  marshal- 
ling the  hosta  All  this  gives  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  prepara- 
tion, literary,  scientific,  and  religious,  which  many  are  now 
making  in  our  coll3giate  and  theological  institutions.  For  we 
hope  to  see  all  their  names  enrolled  in  the  great  missionary 
army  that  is  gathering  for  the  conquest  of  the  world.  They  will 
doubtless  attach  themselves  to  different  portions  of  this  army. 
Some  will,  we  doubt  not,  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  occupy  out- 
posts on  foreign  shores ;  others  to  take  stations  along  the  out- 
skirts of  civilisation  in  our  own  land,  or  perhaps  in  the  heathen 
wilderness  beyond.  Others  will  fill  the  different  professions  in 
our  cities  and  smaller  towns.  Some  will  be  found  among  our 
lawgivers,  or  as  educators,  or  as  special  advocates  of  freedom, 
temperance,  and  other  great  moral  reformations.  Others  will 
enter  directly  into  stern  conflict  with  infidelity,  papacy,  and 
heathenism  in  our  midst.  Yet,  wherever  their  post,  they  will  all 
belong  to  the  same  great  army,  on  the  folds  of  whose  banners 
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"  Christian  love"  is  inscribed.  May  they  never  forget,  whatever 
station  or  location  they  occupy,  that  God  expects  they  will,  as 
Americans,  do  the  work  and  lead  the  life  of  missionaries  !  True, 
they  may  find  the  conflict  a  bitter  one,  and  the  victory  long 
delayed.  Nevertheless,  we  urge  them  to  the  high  places  of  the 
field,  and  to  the  front  rank  ;  not  through  indifference  to  their 
happiness,  but  rather  from  a  higher  regard  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country  and  the  world.  Nor  do  we  fear  but  that  they  will  find 
the  path  of  duty  the  path  of  happiness.  In  the  great  principles, 
literary,  scientific,  and  religious,  which  they  store  up  in  the  halls 
of  learning,  they  have  an  invulnerable  shield ;  and,  as  from  year 
to  year  they  enter  the  field,  we  will  say,  with  the  Spartan 
mothers  to  their  sons,  "  Bring  back  this  shield,  or  be  brought 
back  upon  it.'' 

Oh  !  how  different  the  retrospect  of  life  to  that  man  whose 
course  has  been  guided  by  a  noble  Christian  philanthropy,  from 
that  of  his  whose  aims  and  efforts  have  all  been  selfish  ! — 

'•  Whom  none  can  love,  whom  none  can  thank, — 
Creation's  blot,  creation's  blank." 

He  may  have  accumulated  wealth ;  but  his  gold  and  silver 
will  become  cankered,  and  the  rust  of  them  eat  his  flesh  as  it 
were  fire.  He  may  have  gotten  influence  and  power,  but  they 
will  only  make  him  hated  and  dreaded.  He  may  have  obtained 
a  world-wide  reputation  for  talents  and  learning,  but  no  man  will 
covet  such  a  name  as  his.  He  may  have  secured  the  means  of 
gratifying  all  his  sensual  desires,  but  at  life's  close  his  excesses 
will  be  remembered  only  with  loathing. 

But  on  what  a  flowery  path  will  the  Christian  philanthropist's 
eye  rest  as  the  rays  of  life's  setting  sun  fall  upon  it !  Through 
his  whole  course  he  has  felt  himself  to  be  a  missionary,  commis- 
sioned by  God's  providence  ;  and  all  along  can  he  see  deUghtful 
monuments  of  his  labours,  in  society  improved,  and  souls  rescued 
from  sin  and  Satan.  His  is  the  joy  of  having  aided  in  placing, 
beneath  a  world  weighed  down  by  ignorance,  oppression,  and 
sin,  the  mighty  lever  of  benevolence,  which  will  at  length  heave 
it  up  into  the  daylight  of  science,  liberty,  and  reUgion. 


ArTi  VI. — Language  as  a  Means  of  Classifying  Man.* 

The  natural  history  of  man  is  one  of  the  most  important  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  difficult  departments  of  modern  science.    The 

*  "  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  United  States  of  America." 
By  Louis  Agassiz,  vol.  i.  chap.  i.  sect.  17. 

"Sketch  of  the  Natural  Provinces  of  theAnimal  World,  and  their  Relations 
to  fhe  different  Types  of  Man."    By  Louis  Agassiz. 

[Contributed  to  "  Nott  and  Gliddon's  Types  of  Mankind."] 
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number,  variety,  and  complexity  of  the  questions  involved, 
render  it  requisite  to  weigh  with  great  care  all  the  classes  of 
facts  which  enter  into  their  solution.  The  tendency  in  this,  as 
in  most  new  lines  of  inquiry,  has  been  to  draw  positive  conclu- 
sions from  narrow  and  inadequate  inductions.  The  field  of  in- 
vestigation being  as  broad  as  man  and  his  manifold  relations, 
nothing  which  touches  either  can  be  safely  excluded  from  exami- 
nation by  those  who  assume  to  lay  down  authoritative  conclusions 
in  ethnological  science. 

One  class  of  inquirers  have  taken  for  granted  that  man  is  an 
animal,  and  nothing  more,  and  that  he  is  to  be  described,  classi- 
fied, and  affiliated  on  precisely  the  same  principles  with  the 
turtle  or  the  alligator.  Another  class  have  ignored  the  animal 
nature  of  man  almost  entirely,  and  directed  their  attention  ex- 
clusively to  the  phenomena  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature. 
It  is  natural  that  both  these  classes  of  writers  should  fail  to  give 
solidity  and  trustworthiness  to  their  results.  He  who  under- 
takes to  settle  any  great  question  of  ethnology  without  a  com- 
prehensive survey  and  careful  scrutiny  of  all  the  elements, 
physical  and  mental,  which  mark  likeness  or  diversity  among 
men,  whether  taken  in  the  mass  or  in  detail,  will  fall  short  of 
meeting  the  demands  of  a  truly  scientific  method. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  while  naturalists  have  studied 
with  care  the  manifestations  of  instinct  and  intelligence  in  ani- 
mals, as  a  means  of  determining  specific  similarities  and  differ- 
ences, they  have  quite  uniformly  undervalued  the  more  marked 
and  similar  phenomena  in  man.  The  evil  consequences  of  such 
failure  can  only  be  estimated  from  an  examination  of  recent  eth- 
nological treatises,  written  by  naturalists  who  assume  that  what- 
ever is  true  of  man,  is  true  of  every  animal,  and  that  the 
differences  noted  between  them  are  in  degree  only,  and  not  in 
kind.  The  part  which  the  mind  of  man  plays  in  his  constitution 
and  history,  should  be  the  measure  of  the  attention  which  should 
be  given  to  mental  phenomena,  in  all  attempts  to  affiliate  and 
classify  him.  Language  is  the  most  important  of  these  mental 
phenomena,  and  deserves  special  attention  from  the  place  which 
it  holds  as  the  endowment  which  especially  distinguishes  man. 
By  a  figurative  use  of  the  term  language,  many  writers  have 
endeavoured  to  include  under  it  those  rude  means  of  expressing 
emotion  which  are  common  to  all  animals,  and  have  confounded 
these  with  the  articulation  of  man.  Having  assumed  that  there 
is  no  radical  difference  between  man  and  animals  in  respect  to 
language,  they  easily  reach  the  farther  conclusion,  that  the  simi- 
larities of  voice  existing  between  allied  species  of  animals,  are 
precisely  analogous  to  the  similarities  between  articulate  languages 
belonging  to  a  common  stock ;  and  hence,  that  no  affinity  of 
blood  can,  under  any  circumstances,  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 
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that  widely  separate  tribes  of  men  speak  the  same  or  a  similar 
language.  The  generally  low  estimate  which  naturalists,  of  the 
class  to  which  we  have  alluded,  put  upon  language  as  a  basis 
for  the  classification  of  men,  is  expressed  with  great  distinctness 
by  Professor  Agassiz  in  the  paper  which  he  contiibuted  to  Nott 
and  Gliddon's  "  Types  of  Mankind,''  and  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  "  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  United  States." 
Similar  ideas  are  repeated  in  papers  which  he  has  elsewhere 
printed.  Hence  we  are  justified  in  considering  them  as  his 
matured  convictions,  and  as  representing  the  views  of  a  class  of 
scientific  men  to  which  the  distinguished  author  belongs. 

We  propose  to  examine  the  principles  contained  in  these  state- 
ments, with  reference  to  forming  a  judgment  of  the  real  value  of 
comparative  philology  as  a  help  for  studying  the  natural  history 
of  man,  and  also  with  a  view  of  suggesting  the  proper  limita- 
tions and  cautions  with  which  it  should  be  used.  Such  an  ex- 
amination will  incidentally  illustrate  the  true  method  of  the  science 
of  ethnology,  and  the  enormous  breadth  of  the  induction  requisite 
for  the  settlement  of  any  one  of  the  naany  questions  which  the 
science  involves.  r    -   .,     ^ 

On  page  72  of  Nott  and  Gliddon's  work.  Professor  A.  writes 
as  follows  : — 

"  The  evidence  adduced  from  the  affinities  of  the  languages  of  dif- 
ferent nations  in  favour  of  a  community  of  origin,  is  of  no  value 
when  we  know  that  among  vociferous  animals,  every  species  has  its 
peculiar  intonations,  and  that  the  different  species  of  the  same  family 
produce  sound  as  closely  allied,  and  forming  as  natural  combinations 
as  the  so-called  Indo-European  languages  compared  with  one  another. 
Nobody,  for  instance,  would  suppose  that  because  the  different  species 
of  thrushes,  inhabiting  dififerent  parts  of  the  world,  bear  the  closest 
affinity  to  one  another,  these  birds  must  have  all  had  a  common 
origin  ;  and  yet  with  reference  to  man,  philologists  still  look  upon 
the  affinities  of  languages  as  affording  direct  evidence  of  such  com- 
munity of  origin  among  the  races,  although  they  have  already  dis- 
covered the  most  essential  differences  in  the  very  structure  of  these 
languages." 

On  page  ^B  of  "  Contributions  to  the  Natural  History  of  the 
United  States,''  in  note  (1)  the  author  says — 

"  I  cannot  therefore  agree  with  those  authors  who  would  discon- 
nect mankind  from  the  animal  kingdom,  and  establish  a  distinct 
kingdom  for  man  alone.  ...  A  close  study  of  the  dog  might 
satisfy  every  one  of  the  similarity  of  his  impulses  with  those  of  man, 
and  those  impulses  are  regulated  in  a  manner  which  discloses  physical 
faculties  in  every  respect  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  man.  .  ,.  ^. 
And  though  all  these  faculties  do  not  make  a  philosopher  of  niiin, 
they  certainly  place  him,  in  that  respect,  upon  a  level  with  a  con- 
giderable  proportion  of  poor  humanity. 

'  1  **  There  is  a  vast  field  open  for  investigation     .  '6,8if^/li>^>ti^c^ 
'VI-  t>  ^  :  noiaulonoo  a/ri^ 
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lationship  between  the  cycle  of  intonations  which  diflferent  species  of 
animals  of  the  same  family  are  capable  of  uttering,  which,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  trace  them,  stand  to  one  another  in  the  same  rela- 
tions as  the  diflferent  so-called  families  of  languages." 

In  these  extracts  there  are  asserted  or  directly  implied,  three 
propositions  : 

(1.)  That  the  "  physical  faculties  of  animals"  (dogs,  for  ex- 
ample) "  are  in  every  respect  the  same  kind  as  those  of  man," 
and  are  also  in  degree  "  upon  a  level  with  a  considerable  pro- 
portion" of  the  human  race. 

(2.)  That  the  different  families  of  human  languages  (the 
Indo-European  for  example)  "  stand  to  one  another  in  the  same 
relations,"  and  form  the  same  "  natural  combinations"  as  do  the 
notes  of  birds  and  the  cries  of  animals  of  allied  species,  and  that 
the  similarities  and  coincidences  between  these  notes  and  cries 
are  in  all  respects  the  same  in  character  with  those  pointed  out 
by  philologists  as  connecting  the  languages  of  men  with  each 
other.  •■■•■'  '■■'   ;'-^no-;'    ;■..•.:: 

(3.)  That  when  two  distant  tribes  speak  a  language  similar 
or  the  same,  the  fact  is  of  "  no  value "  as  indicating  "  com- 
munity of  origin,"  and  furnishes  no  presumption  of  affinity  of 
blood." 

These  several  propositions  imply  the  truth  of  each  other.  We 
propose  to  make  a  few  remarks  bearing  upon  them,  without 
taking  care  always  to  specify  the  special  point  to  which  our 
criticisms  may  apply.  We  would  also  exclude  from  the  discus- 
sion all  special  reference  to  the  distinction  between  the  human 
and  animal  faculties,  beyond  what  may  arise  from  the  examina- 
tion of  the  single  topic  of  language.  The  remarkable  assump- 
tions of  the  great  naturalist  on  the  faculties  of  animals  are  well 
calculated  to  challenge  the  boldest  contradiction.  The  issue  is 
somewhat  skilfully  covered  by  representing  the  object  of  the 
writer  to  be  not  the  degradation  of  the  faculties  of  man,  but  the 
elevation  of  those  animals.  Had  the  labours  of  Professor  Agassiz 
proved  the  existence  of  new  and  hitherto  undiscovered  faculties 
in  dogs  or  horses,  vindicating  their  claims  to  a  new  moral  and 
intellectual  position,  his  affirmation  of  the  specific  similarity  of 
these  faculties  with  those  of  man,  would  not  necessarily  have 
been  degrading  to  the  human  species.  But  he  makes  no 
claim  to  any  such  new  discoveries.  He  leaves  the  faculties 
of  animals  just  where  naturalists,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
have  placed  them.  The  new  doctrine,  consequently,  does  not 
elevate  the  animal  absolutely  at  all ;  it  only  degrades  man 
to  his  level.  If  animals  are  actually  on  "  a  level  with  a  consider- 
able portion  of  poor  humanity,"  then  they  have  a  moral  nature, 
and  have  rights,  and  are  entitled  to  a  government  of  law,  and 
horsebreakers  are  kidnappers,  and  butchers  are  murderers  If 
this  conclusion  be  denounced  as  absurd,  then  it  follows  that  the 
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"  considerable  proportion  of  poor  humanity"  referred  to  as  "upon 
a  level"  with  animals,  have  also  no  rights  which  an  educated  man 
is  bound  to  respect,  and  they  may  be  treated  with  as  little  con- 
sideration as  the  experimental  anatomist  bestows  upon  the  dogs 
and  rabbits  whom  he  puts  to  the  torture,  and  murders  by  inches 
in  the  interests  of  science. 

We  would  not  for  a  moment  harbour  the  idea  that  the  great 
anatomist,  whose  genial  nature  and  scientific  enthusiasm  are 
so  contagious  and  delightful,  and  whose  recognition  of  final 
causes  is  so  emphatic  and  reverent,  would  be  prepared  to 
accept  distinctly  either  horn  of  the  dilemma  in  which  his 
theory  seems  to  place  him.  His  position  gives  us  one  more  illus- 
tration of  the  inadequate  conceptions  which  a  truly  great  natu- 
ralist may  form  and  utter  when  he  travels  out  of  the  range  of 
his  special  studies.  Resisting  the  temptation  to  continue  a  dis- 
cussion so  attractive  and  important,  we  pass  to  the  consideration 
of  the  analogies  between  the  language  of  men  and  animals. 

The  complex  system  of  signs  made  use  of  by  man  as  the 
instrument  of  his  thinking,  and  the  means  for  communicating 
his  ideas  and  emotions,  is  susceptible  of  a  classification  into  what 
may,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  our  present  purpose,  be  deno- 
minated as  signs  of  emotion  and  signs  of  ideas.  The  one  is  re- 
flective, articulate,  consequent  upon  thought,  involving,  even  in 
its  most  elementary  forms,  abstraction,  generalisation,  and  judg- 
ment, and  highly  conventional  in  its  stiTicture.  The  other  is 
spontaneous,  unreflective,  and  mainly  indicative  of  the  element- 
ary emotions  pertaining  to  the  animal  nature.  It  communicates 
knowledge  to  others  only  by  indicating  the  existence  of  certain 
distinct  feelings.  It  is  not  acquired,  but  is  instinctive  in  its 
origin,  universally  understood,  common  to  all  men,  and  except- 
ing the  expression  of  the  "  human  face  divine/'  and  with  cer- 
tain limitations  in  respect  to  distinctness  and  force,  is  shared  by 
man  with  the  higher  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom.  This  in- 
stinctive or  spontaneous  expression  we  recognise  in  the  interjec- 
tions extorted  by  surprise,  terror,  or  woe — in  the  tear,  the  smile, 
the  groan,  in  gestures  expressing  the  natural  impulses  and  pas- 
sions of  man  as  an  animal.  It  is  not  conventional,  hence  its 
common  name,  "  natural  language.''  Like  the  similar  pheno- 
mena among  animals  of  the  same  species,  it  never  changes  ;  hence 
its  test,  universal  intelligibility.  This  mode  of  expression  can, 
with  certain  narrow  limits,  be  improved  by  the  action  of  human 
will  and  intelligence,  but  its  essential  character  cannot  be  changed, 
even  when  the  mind  of  man,  in  the  case  of  himself  or  animals, 
is  applied  to  its  development.  These  natural  signs  of  emotion 
and  intelligence  in  animals  may  become  more  distinct  by  a 
process  of  training,  but  this  cannot  be  carried  beyond  a  certain 
narrow  limit,  for  the  character  of  these  signs  is  determined  spe- 
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cifically  by  the  form  of  the  animars  material  organisation.  The 
conventional  signs  of  articulate  speech  are  capable,  from  their 
very  nature,  of  indefinite  variation  and  development  The  flexi- 
bility of  the  human  organs  adapts  them  to  the  modifications  of 
expression  demanded  by  the  infinite  changes  in  human  thought 
and  emotion.  In  the  instinctive  signs  of  emotion  possible  to 
animals,  the  relation  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified  is 
fixed  and  unchangeable,  leaving  almost  no  capacity  for  modify- 
ing this  relation  by  thought  or  association.  The  combinations 
of  elementary  sounds,  of  which  the  human  voice  is  capable,  re- 
ceive their  significance  almost  entirely  from  association,  and  they 
may  be  increased  or  varied  in  form  or  the  associated  meaning, 
to  any  extent,  by  the  will  of  those  who  use  them.  Even  the  most 
general  examination  of  the  laws,  conditions,  and  uses  of  articu- 
late human  speech  makes  it  impossible  to  confound  it,  either  iu 
kind  or  degree,  with  those  vague  and  imperfect  signs  of  emotion 
permitted  to  the  animal  kingdom. 

In  looking  a  little  more  into  the  details  of  this  distinction, 
it  is,  perhaps,  requisite  to  notice  those  words  in  articulate  speech 
in  which  the  sound  and  sense  are  suggestive  of  each  other.  The 
words  of  this  class  seem  to  have  mainly  occupied  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  seriously  attempted  to  reduce  the  emotional  cries 
and  notes  of  the  brute  creation  to  the  same  law  with  the  lan- 
guage of  man.  Though  words  of  this  class  have  given  rise  to 
much  fanciful  speculation,  they  are,  in  fact,  of  little  real  import- 
ance in  reference  to  the  question  before  us.  From  the  nature 
of  words  whose  sound  represents  the  sense,  it  will  be  seen  that 
they  must  be  confined  to  those  signs  which  distinguish  the  phe- 
nomena of  a  single  sense — that  of  hearing.  Even  within  this 
narrow  range,  they  are  confined  to  the  coarser  and  more  obvious 
distinctions  among  sounds.  The  more  delicate  sounds,  those 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  music,  and  the  utterance  of 
cultivated  minds,  obstinately  refuse  to  be  represented  by  this 
rude  and  coarse  expedient.  Indeed,  nearly  all  the  finer  varieties 
of  intonation  are  marked  by  the  figurative  use  of  the  names  ap- 
propriated to  the  silent  sensations. 

We  represent  music  or  speech,  as  smooth,  sweet,  gliding,  high 
or  low,  heavy  or  light,  sharp  or  flat,  far  oftener  than  by  words 
which  imitate  the  sounds  we  describe.  Though  the  number  of 
words  whose  origin  may  be  attributed  to  onomatopaeia  is  in  many 
languages  considerable,  yet  the  moment  they  pass  into  common 
use,  they  become  figurative,  and  all  relation  between  the  sound 
and  the  sense  practically  vanishes.  Besides,  if  this  law  presided 
to  any  considerable  extent  ever  the  formation  of  languages,  we 
should  expect  to  find  similar  sounds  represented  by  similar  imi- 
tative words,  in  languages  generally.  The  number  of  terms,  all 
varying  in  form  and  sound,  which  in  many  tongues  are  applied 
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to  the  same  object,  proves  that  naming  is  too  free  a  process  to 
be  limited  by  the  law  of  the  punster.  The  Laplander  is  said  to 
have  thirty  different  words  to  represent  the  reindeer.  In  the 
old  Saxon  there  were  said  to  be  fifteen  to  designate  the  sea.  In 
the  Arabic  we  are  told  that  the  lion  has  five  hundred  different 
names,  the  serpent  two  hundred,  the  sword  a  thousand,  honey 
more  than  eighty.  Von  Hammer  informs  us  that  Arab  writers 
have  given  the  camel  the  enormous  number  of  five  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty-four.*  ■!  {i^r:  10  ;:  :m;jI  ..:;[>  i£.it  ,Jdg5 
Though  words  of  the  class  under  ooniaderation  are  fouoii  to^ 
a  limited  extent  in  all  languages,  it  is  evident  that  the  vast 
majority  of  those  originally  onomato-poetic  have  lost  that 
character  by  figurative  use.  When  we  compare  any  series  of 
allied,  or  even  unallied,  languages  with  each  other,  the  num^ 
ber  of  words  which  owe  their  origin  to  this  source,  and  are  found 
actually  similar  or  the  same  in  sound  and  meaning,  is  suprisingly 
small.  After  excluding  all  words  evidently  developed  by  the 
relation  of  the  organ  of  sound  to  the  instinctive  emotions,  such 
as  interjections  and  those  in  which  the  sound  actually  represents 
the  sense,  we  shall  find  that  the  vast  majority  of  words  in  all 
languages  are  purely  arbitrary  combinations  of  the  elements  of 
human  speech,  and  that  the  reason  why  they  represent  one  idea 
rather  than  another  is  conventional,  and  depends  upon  the  voli- 
tion of  those  who  use  them.  When  we  say  this,  we  do  not  deny 
that  law  presides  over  the  development  of  language  as  well  as 
over  all  intellectual  or  moral  processes.  But  it  is  a  law  of  liberty, 
not  a  law  of  necessity.  Though  some  sort  of  resemblance  or 
analogy  may  be  the  link  which  unites  sound  and  thought,  any 
one  of  a  thousand  may  be  selected,  and  no  intellect  can  determine 
beforehand  what  the  selection  will  be.  Articulation,  the  basis 
of  all  the  varieties  of  human  expression,  is  denied  to  nearly  all 
animals  by  their  organisation.  They  are  necessitated  by  the 
form  of  their  organs  to  a  very  few  combinations  and  changes  of 
sound.  Man,  with  an  unlimited  power  of  combining  and  arrang- 
ing sounds,  can  choose  any  one  of  them  as  a  name  for  a  given 
thought.  Laying  aside  all  discussion  concerning  its  origin,  it  is 
admitted  by  all,  that  language,  as  made  use  of  by  man,  is  the 
free  conscious  utterance  of  thought  Let  a  small  body  of  men 
be  furnished  with  the  elementary  conception  of  speech,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  variety  of  forms  which  it  may  possibly  assume  in 
the  course  of  ages,  is  limited  only  by  the  number  of  combinations 
of  those  elementary  sounds  of  which  the  vocal  organs  are  capable. 
Taking  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  a  given  language  as  roughly 
representing  the  elements  of  speech,  it  is  evident  that  the  names 
which  could  be  instructed  by  the  possible  permutations  of  those 
letters,  making  syllables,  with  each  other,  and  by  those  possible 
„_..  «■  See  Origin  4^'LftBgage}  ]>AibEn>e8iBeiBiaD>P'l]^.'-  - 
odi  lo  noiisiBCfOB  yd  gsmoo  ,3?.6fn   9ili  n'l  ban  vIeugsBV  bavi 
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syllables,  with  each  other  in  turn,  would  be  practically  beyond 
computation.  When  we  bear  in  mind  that  these  syllables  and 
words  may  be  varied  in  the  same  language  by  accent  or  tone,  we 
increase  the  naming  power  of  an  alphabet  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  accents,  more  or  less,  of  which  the  words,  by  the  genius 
of  the  language,  are  capable.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  also,  that 
the  flexibility  of  the  connections  between  thoughts  and  things 
on  the  one  hand,  and  language  on  the  other,  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact,  that  one  object  or  idea  may  be  indicated  by  the  names  of 
its  several  relations  to  those  who  speak  or  hear.  A  savage  may 
name  a  horse,  for  example,  by  means  of  any  one  of  its  relations 
to  himself ;  he  may  be  named  from  the  number  of  his  legs,  the 
form  of  his  feet,  the  swiftness  of  his  movement,  the  food  which 
he  prefers,  from  the  peculiarities  of  his  head,  ears,  or  tail.  On 
the  other  hand  one  word  may,  by  figurative  use  or  juxtaposition, 
come  to  represent  a  large  number  of  distinct  and  even  entirely 
different  ideas.  The  Anglo-Saxon'word  hleo,  shelter,  is  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  syllable  lee,  in  the  compound  lee-shore  The  lee- 
side  of  a  ship  is  the  sheltered  side,  but  a  lee-shore  is  that  upon 
which  the  wind  directly  blows.  The  same  word  is  made  to  re- 
present two  ideas  directly  opposed  to  each  other,  from  the  rela- 
tion or  point  of  view  being  opposite.  To  the  seamen  on  board 
his  ship,  the  sheltered  side  of  the  vessel  is  the  lee  side,  while 
the  shore  relatively  to  his  place  of  observation,  though  lashed  by 
the  tempest,  is  the  lee-shore.  The  Greek  augur  looking  out  for 
omens  faced  the  north,  while  the  Roman,  for  a  similar  purpose, 
faced  the  south.  Hence  the  left  hand  of  the  Greek  was  in  the 
west,  while  that  of  the  Roman  was  in  the  east  Thus  while  both 
looked  toward  the  east  for  auspicious  omens,  they  denoted  them 
by  names  of  diametrically  opposite  import.  These  illustrations 
from  a  paper  read  before  the  London  Philological  Society,  by  the 
late  Mr  Garnett,  might  be  indefinitely  extended.  In  fact  most 
words  are  names  of  relations,  rather  than  things.  Any  one  of 
the  numerous  relations  of  an  object  or  idea  to  the  precipient 
subject,  may  be  selected  at  its  temporary  or  permanent  repre- 
sentative, and  one  word  may  be  made  to  indicate  a  similar  re- 
lation of  a  great  number  of  things  or  ideas  to  the  mind.  k 

A  moment's  reflection  upon  this  view  of  human  language,  will 
shew  how  far  it  stands  removed  from  the  rigid  organic  laws  which 
control  and  limit,  by  a  physical  necessity,  the  languages  so-called 
of  the  highest  orders  of  animals. 

Words  being  to  so  great  an  extent  names  of  relations,  it  fol- 
lows that  all  naming  by  means  of  language,  involves  process  of 
abstraction,  generalisation,  and  judgment.  Human  knowledge 
consists  in  the  apprehension  of  a  relation  between  objects  and 
the  conscious  mind.  No  other  knowledge  is  possible  to  a  finite 
being.  All  specific  knowledge,  as  distinguished  from  what  is 
received  vaguely  and  in  the  mass,  comes  by  separation  of  the 
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parts  from  the  whole,  in  order  that  the  part  may  receive  specific 
attention.  This  is  abstraction,  and  it  involves  the  affirmation 
of  similarity  or  difference.  Our  process  of  naming  connotes  our 
mental  processes,  in  thus  differentiating  our  knowledge.  Still 
more  emphatically  does  this  principle  hold  in  naming  actions. 
To  name  an  action,  it  is  necessary  to  discriminate  it  from  the 
vague  coenesthesis  or  consciousness  of  life  which  is  the  common 
source  of  all  specific  bodily  movement.  The  act  is  recognised 
and  named  by  virtue  of  its  being  discriminated  and  becoming 
specific.  When  the  name  is  repeated  to  denote  a  similar  act,  it 
becomes  at  once  the  name  of  a  class,  and  an  abstract  term.  No 
sentence  can  be  constructed  expressing  any  form  of  existence, 
action,  or  passion,  without  the  use  of  words  which  are  generated 
in,  and  through,  abstraction  and  generalisation.  The  very  idea 
of  language  as  an  organic  product,  involves  these  mental  pro- 
cesses, incarnated  in  the  words,  as  the  soul  in  the  body, 
as  the  form  in  the  matter.  No  matter  how  rude  the  organ- 
ism, no  matter  how  barren  of  ideas,  how  narrow  in  vocabulary  a 
language  may  be,  the  principles  we  have  stated  hold  universally 
true.  The  relation  of  the  thought-process  in  any  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  and  language,  is  one  of  reciprocal  necessity.  Language 
is  requisite  to  any  considerable  evolution  of  mind.  Without  it 
man  remains  intellectually  in  an  abnormal  condition,  analogous 
to  that  which  anatomists  denote  by  the  phrase  "  arrest  of  develop- 
ment.'' The  testimony  of  teachers  of  deaf  mutes,  and  of  the 
most  careful  observers  of  psychological  phenomena,  is  singularly 
uniform  upon  this  point. 

We  have  lying  before  us  a  series  of  extracts  from  more  than 
forty  different  authors,  expressing  themselves  to  this  general 
effect,  comprising  men  of  the  highest  reputation,  of  all  schools 
of  philosophy,  and  of  various  nations.  Among  them  are  the 
names  of  Leibnitz,  Bossuet,  Reid,  Stewart,  and  Cousin,  as  psycho- 
logists ;  William  Von  Humboldt  and  Frederic  Schlegel,  as  philo- 
logists ;  Sicard  and  De  Geraudo,  as  writers  on  the  instruction  of 
deaf  mutes  ;  and  Cuvier  as  a  naturalist. 

While  it  is  affirmed  that  these  high  mental  acts  are  involved 
in  the  giving  of  names  to  objects,  and  in  the  construction  of 
the  most  simple  sentences,  we  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  all 
primitive  or  uncultivated  tongues  are  predominatingly  sensuous 
in  their  character.  But  no  language  can  by  any  possibility  re- 
main sensuous  when  used  in  the  construction  and  utterance  of 
human  thought.  Just  in  the  proportion  that  a  language  is  used, 
will  it  become  abstract,  throw  off  its  sensuous  character,  and  be- 
come the  conventional  and  arbitrary  representative  of  ideas  which 
association  and  usage  have  linked  to  its  words. 

The  prevalence  of  abstract  terms  in  a  language  is  a  test  of 
the  intellectual  training  of  those  who  speak  or  write  it.  We  are 
told  that  there  are  tongues  uf  savage  tribes  entirely  deficient  in 
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such  terma     But  the  very  instances  given  in  proof  teach  the 
contrary  doctrine. 

Whatever  may  be  our  opinions  concerning  the  internal  mental 
action  of  animals,  all  must  admit  that  we  have  no  proof  of  their 
possessing  those  capacities  of  abstraction,  generalisation,  and 
judgment,  which  enter  of  necessity  into  the  mechanism  of  the 
rudest  and  barrenest  human  articulate  language.  Animal  lan- 
guage, however  liberally  interpreted,  gives  us  nothing  analogous 
to  the  abstract  terms  requisite  to  fix  and  register  a  single  con- 
cept in  human  reason.  The  terms  tree,  boat,  father,  Toother,  in, 
through,  by,  live,  act,  involve  capacities  which  no  animals,  how- 
ever endowed,  have  been  able  to  indicate  by  any  power  of  expres- 
sion which  the  Creator  has  given  them.  Whatever  we  may 
i/magime  their  thoughts  to  be,  they  have  no  means  of  connoting 
and  recording  them  for  the  use  of  others.  Judging  from  the 
absolute  necessity  of  articulate  signs  or  their  equivalents  for 
human  thinking,  and  assuming  that  their  mental  movements 
must  follow  the  analogies  of  the  human  mind,  we  are  driven  to 
the  conclusion  that  their  means  of  expression  form  an  accurate 
measure  of  the  grade  of  their  intelligence.  If  this  be  so,  how 
broad  and  trenchant  are  the  lines  which  separate  the  highest 
order  of  animal  intelligence  from  the  average  capacity  of  the 
lowest  tribes  of  man.  Every  naturalist  knows  that  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  there  is  a  uniform  and  beautiful  adjustment  of 
organism  to  power,  whether  it  be  of  intelligence  or  instinct.  So 
uniform  is  this  relation  that  it  takes  the  character  of  a  law.  The 
absence  in  any  family  of  animals  of  the  organ  for  the  action  or 
manifestation  of  any  power,  furnishes  a  strong  presumption 
against  the  existence  of  the  power  itself  The  presence  of  canine 
teeth  in  an  animal  indicates  the  hunting  and  carnivorous  instinct 
The  webbed  foot  in  a  bird  is  a  proof  that  its  proclivities  will  lead 
it  to  the  water.  If  the  stomach  of  an  unknown  animal  were 
found  to  be  that  of  a  ruminant,  a  naturalist  would  confidently 
affirm  that  the  animal,  when  living,  had  the  characteristics  of  the 
herbivora.  It  would  be  contrary  to  all  the  analogies  of  nature 
to  suppose  the  existence  of  capacities  of  thought  in  animals  equal 
to  those  of  man,  or  nearly  so,  while  the  all- wise  Creator  has 
denied  to  them  the  only  organism  by  which  they  could  be  exer- 
cised, developed,  or  their  results  made  manifest.  The  mechani- 
cal imitative  power  of  articulation  in  some  birds  is  merely  an 
apparent  exception  to  this  general  law,  and  would  seem  designed 
to  illustrate  the  fact  that,  though  the  capacity  for  speech  is  re- 
quisite to  the  exercise  of  intelligence,  it  has  no  power  to  create 
it.  The  empty,  unexpressive  utterance  of  a  parrot,  is  enough  to 
illustrate  the  difference  between  speech  as  a  mechanical  effect, 
and  the  language  of  a  self-conscious,  reasonable  soul.  We  re- 
member having  once  heard  a  parrot  utter  alternately  a  string  of 
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blasphemous  oaths  and  the  Christian  Doxology  in  a  hideous  cari- 
cature of  the  melody  of  Old  Hundred.  The  broad  chasm  between 
the  utterance  of  a  human  soul  and  that  of  an  animal  would 
hardly  have  been  more  impressively  shewn.  When  we  bear  in 
mind  that  the  symbols  of  the  algebraist  in  its  wonderful  com- 
plexity, the  diagrams  of  the  geometer,  the  rythm  of  the  poet,  the 
notation  of  the  musician,  and  the  nomenclature  of  the  sciences, 
are  all  involved  in  the  idea  of  artificial  language,  it  increases 
indefinitely  our  idea  of  the  elevation  of  man's  faculties  in  degree 
and  kind,  above  all  we  can  conceive  possible,  to  the  brute  crea- 
tion. 

Another  point  in  which  the  language  system  of  men  and  ani- 
mals specifically  differ,  is  in  the  capacity  for  modification,  de- 
velopment, and  acquisition.  Apart  from  the  definite  agency  of 
man,  there  is  no  improvement,  change,  or  development  in  the 
utterance  of  the  brute  creation.  Limited  to  a  narrow  range  of 
variation  by  a  physical  necessity,  it  is  confined  to  the  manifesta- 
tion of  instinctive  emotion,  and  that  low  grade  of  intelligence 
possible  in  the  absence  of  abstract  ideas.  It  remains  the  same 
in  all  normal  conditions  of  life.  Human  language  develops  with 
human  intelligence.  The  analytic  process  by  which  we  can  shew 
the  possibility  of  the  formation  of  the  agglutinated  and  the  as- 
^milated  composite  forms  of  speech,  from  an  aggregation  of 
Monosyllabic  roots,  if  it  does  not  give  an  absolute  proof  of  the 
jgreat  law  of  linguistic  development,  shews  the  power  of  man's 
intellect  to  operate  the  most  enormous  changes  in  the  instrument 
which  it  uses.  Within  the  range  of  the  great  linguistic  families, 
we  have  absolute  historical  evidence  of  these  changes  having  been 
actually  produced.  We  can  detect  their  law,  their  rate  of  move- 
ment, and  predict,  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty,  what  will 
take  place  in  the  future. 

So  constant  is  the  agency  of  this  modifying  power,  that  the 
words  of  every  language  become  a  sort  of  self-registering  baro- 
meter, marking  the  constant  flux  and  reflux  in  the  tides  of  a 
people's  intellectual  atmosphere.  A  few  centuries  are  often 
sufficient  to  make  documents  unintelligible  to  the  lineal  descend- 
ants of  those  who  wrote  them.  Where  a  language  is  unfixed  by 
literature,  and  the  people  who  speak  it  are  few,  and  have  been 
isolated  from  the  tribe  to  which  they  belong,  a  single  generation 
produces  a  perceptible  result,  and  a  century  makes  their  tongue 
unintelligible  to  those  from  whom  they  were  severed.  Illustra- 
tions of  this  principle  are  found  among  our  western  Indians,  the 
Mongolian  tribes,  and  the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa.  Nothing 
really  analogous  to  this  remarkable  law  of  linguistic  development 
takes  place  in  the  expression  of  animals.  It  continues  the  same 
from  age  to  age,  modified  only  by  those  slow  physical  changes 
which  result  from  climate,  food,  domestication,  or  exposure.     In 
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addition  to  this  capacity  for  developing  a  vernacular  in  the  pro- 
cess of  time,  man  has  capacity  to  acquire  new  languages  to  an 
extent  limited  only  by  the  wonderful  powers  of  a  Mezzofanti. 
A  Hottentot  child  will,  in  a  short  time,  forget  his  click,  and 
speak  good  English  or  French.  The  imitations  of  sounds  by  the 
mocking-bird  cannot  be  thought  analogous  to  the  power  of  ac- 
quiring a  new  language  in  man  ;  for  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
sounds,  when  imitated,  such  as  the  call  of  the  hen  to  its  young, 
or  of  other  birds  to  their  mates,  are  understood  by  the  mocker, 
and  consciously  used  as  representative  of  the  particular  instinc- 
tive emotion  which  generates  the  sound  imitated.  When  he 
imitates  the  watch-dog,  barking  at  an  intruder  upon  his  master's 
premises,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  knows  its  instinctive  im- 
port ;  he  evidently  imitates  the  empty,  unmeaning  sound,  just 
as  the  next  moment  he  mocks  the  creaking  of  a  passing  wheel- 
barrow. For  the  expression  of  its  instincts,  desires,  and  fears,  it 
has  its  own  native  note.  A  bird-trainer  may,  by  constant  drill 
with  a  bird-organ,  cause  the  canary,  if  kept  apart  from  its  own 
kind,  to  repeat  a  few  notes  of  the  instrument,  but  the  painful 
imitation  is  finished  by  the  utterance  of  the  note  native  to  its 
organisation.  But  the  capacity  for  spontaneous  and  varied  com- 
binations of  musical  sounds,  springing  from  conceptions  within, 
is  denied  him.  Its  power  of  changing  his  note  is  imitative,  not 
genetic.  It  is  no  ability  for  conscious  thought  which  uses  the 
physical  organs,  under  the  influence  of  a  controlling  purpose,  iiE' 
telligently  conceived.  '^'^^ 

We  have  hinted,  already,  that  the  analytic  processes  of  com- 
parative philology  have  traced  the  formation  of  the  conjuga- 
tional  and  case  endings  in  the  polysyllabic  languages  so  com- 
pletely, that  a  strong  presumption  has  been  created  that  they 
have  gradually  been  formed  by  the  aggregation  and  synthesis 
of  monosyllabic  roots.  So  strong  is  this  presumption,  that  this 
theory  of  the  development  of  grammatical  and  syllabic  forms 
has  been,  with  grer.t  unanimity,  adopted  by  all  the  profoundest 
philologists  of  modern  times.  So  far  as  actual  history  enables 
us  to  go  back,  we  everywhere  find  evidence  of  flux  and  change. 
Languages  are  mixed,  modified,  and  disintegrated.  Looking 
back,  over  the  existing  species  and  fossil  remains  of  human 
speech,  we  find  upheavals,  abrasions,  and  subsidences  similar 
to  those  which  task  the  power  of  the  physical  geologist  in 
reproducing,  in  thought,  the  appearances  and  conditions,  and 
connecting  the  formations  of  past  geological  eras.  The  Paleeon- 
tology  of  human  speech  reveals  a  past  of  incessant  change  and 
variation.  With  the  revelations  of  the  fossil  period,  that  of 
actual  history  coincides.  The  comparative  philologist  then  ex- 
'|»0CtB  to  find  variety  and  change  in  the  past  and  the  present 
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Differences  in  languages  are  accounted  for;  he  seeks,  also,  a 
reason  for  coincidences  and  similarities. 

If  two  tribes  of  men  were  found,  one  north  of  the  Caspian, 
the  other  in  the  heart  of  Austria,  who  spoke  one  or  two  words 
in  common,  especially  if  these  peoples  were  different  in  their 
grade  of  culture,  religion,  and  social  customs,  we  should  be  very- 
likely  to  attribute  the  result  to  accident.  If  we  were  to  find  a 
dozen  or  twenty  such  words,  it  would  excite  our  wonder.  If  we 
were  to  find  many  hundreds  of  such  similar  words,  and  these 
the  names  of  the  commonest  and  most  indispensable  objects, 
such  as  are  requisite  in  every  household,  the  presumption  against 
their  having  been  all  separately  hit  upon  by  chance  would  be 
overwhelming.  We  define  the  nature  of  the  words  to  be  selected 
for  comparison,  for  upon  this,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  ethnolo- 
gical value  of  such  coincidences  depend.  Words  relating  to 
commerce,  art,  or  science,  would  have  less  value  than  those  sim- 
ple everyday  terms  which  form  the  staple  of  every  language, 
which  are  learned  in  childhood,  and  which  experience  shews  are 
never  laid  aside  but  with  an  entire  change  of  a  nation's  verna- 
cular. Hence  ethnologists,  by  common  consent,  have  selected 
as  the  basis  of  comparison  among  rude  dialects,  special  lists  of 
words,  excluding  from  them  all  likely  to  have  been  readily  im- 
ported, and  leaving  only  such  as  must  be  found  in  the  families 
of  all  human  beings.  When  we  find  the  Hebrews  using  a  word 
to  designate  the  peacock,  which  is  of  Tamil  origin,  and  find  this 
bird  spoken  of  as  an  importation  of  foreign  commerce,  the  pre- 
sumption naturally  is  that  some  kind  of  commercial  intercourse 
existed  between  the  Hebrews  and  the  Malabar  coast.  The 
coincidence  of  a  considerable  number  of  such  terms  would  be 
of  less  ethnological  value  than  a  very  few  such  words  as  sun, 
moon,  water,  fire,  earth,  son,  daughter,  father,  mother,  child, 
these  being  terms  least  likely  to  have  come  into  common  use 
by  any  other  means  than  the  occupancy  of  a  common  territory 
or  household  in  some  former  period. 

In  addition  to  simple  words,  which  are  names  of  things  or 
actions,  we  have,  in  most  languages,  contrivances  to  indicate  or 
name  the  relations  between  words,  or  rather  between  the  ideas 
which  they  represent.  We  say  in  most  languages,  for  in  those 
which  are  monosyllabic  these  relations  are  indicated  by  clumsy 
and  inadequate  means,  such  as  juxtaposition  of  important  words 
and  the  use  of  distinct  and  sensibly  significant  terms  approxi- 
mately and  roughly  naming  the  relation  which  it  is  desirable 
to  indicate.  Of  this  the  Chinese  gives  the  special  example.  In 
other  tongues,  the  words  naming  relations  are  joined,  or,  in  the 
phrase  of  the  philologist,  agglutinated,  to  the  term  whose  mean- 
ing, relatively  to  the  others  in  the  sentence,  requires  to  be 
pointed  out,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  original  significance  of 
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each  added  part  may  be  clearly  seen.  Of  this  class  the  Mongo- 
lian and  American  languages  furnish  examples.  In  other  lan- 
guages still,  these  added  particles  have  become  more  or  less 
completely  assimilated  to  the  root  words,  so  that  to  the  casual 
observer,  even  one  to  whom  the  language  may  be  vernacular, 
the  addition  and  the  root  appear  to  be  but  one  term.  Of  this 
partial  or  complete  assimilation  the  Semitic  and  Indo-European 
tongues  are  examples.  These  additions,  when  thus  assimilated, 
are  called  case  and  conjugational  endings.  These  contrivances, 
whatever  they  are,  constitute  the  most  essential  and  character- 
istic part  of  the  physiology  of  speech.  They  are  equally  signi- 
ficant with  the  separate  root  words,  and  are  far  more  tenacious 
of  life.  When  we  fmd  two  widely  separate  tribes,  in  addition  to 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  same  vocabulary,  using  similar 
artificial  contrivances  to  mark  the  relations  of  time,  place,  dia- 
tance,  contiguity,  volition,  obligation,  doubt,  or  command,  we 
have  a  new  and  independent  element  of  comparison.  A  funda- 
mental similarity  in  these  respects  gives  us  a  presumption  in 
favour  of  the  hypothesis  that  this  similarity  has  arisen  from 
original  and  intimate  contact  of  these  tribes,  stronger  even  than 
that  furnished  by  the  likeness  of  their  vocabularies.  When  we 
find  similar  root  words,  and  also  similar  grammatical  forms,  ex- 
tending through  the  most  important  parts  of  two  languages,  we 
have  an  argument  drawn  from  the  concurrence  of  these  separate 
and  independent  lines  of  proof  which  is  of  overwhelming  force 
in  support  of  the  hypothesis  that  these  tribes  or  their  ancestors 
have  been  at  some  time  dwellers  of  the  same  territory  and 
members  of  the  same  family.  The  natural  explanation  of  such 
a  coincidence  is  original  blood  relationship.  So  strong  and  ob- 
vious is  this  presumption  that  he  who  denies  it  assumes  the 
burden  of  proof,  and  must  furnish  the  most  positive  evidence  in 
order  to  set  it  aside. 

In  view  of  the  considerations  which  have  been  presented,  we 
are  justified  in  the  conclusion,  that  so  far  as  language  gives  us 
the  means  of  forming  an  opinion,  there  is  no  foundation  for  the 
opinion  that  the  "  psychical  faculties''  of  animals  "  are  in  every 
respect  of  the  same  kind  as  those  of  man,''  nor  that  in  degree 
they  are  on  a  level  with  a  "  considerable  proportion "  of  the 
human  race.  We  are  justified,  also,  in  concluding  that  the 
analogy  assumed  to  exist  between  the  language  of  men  and  that 
of  animals  breaks  down  on  examination,  in  every  vital  point 
and  in  every  essential  particular.  We  are  justified,  also,  in  the 
further  conclusion,  that  language,  so  far  from  being  of  "no 
value,"  is  one  of  tlte  most  important  aids  to  the  ethnological 
student,  and  cannot  be  neglected  by  any  investigator  of  the 
natural  history  of  man  who  would  expect  his  conclusions  to  bear 
the  testing  process  of  a  sound  scientific  method. 
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If  we  mistake  not,  this  last  statement  may  be  made  still  more 
clear  by  inquiring  how  far  ethnological  inquiries  have  actually 
been  facilitated  and  made  definite  by  philological  investigations. 
By  so  doing  we  shall  prepare  the  way  for  some  statement  of  the 
special  tests  and  limitations  requisite  to  render  these  investiga- 
tions available  for  the  completest  scientific  results.  The  history 
of  comparative  philology  and  its  applications  would  require  an 
article  in  itself  We  forbear  entering  upon  a  field  so  attractive, 
contenting  ourselves  with  a  few  explanatory  facts.  It  is  a 
science  of  modern  times.  The  study  of  the  original  languages 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  neces- 
sity that  was  felt  for  the  light  which  could  be  thrown  on  the 
Hebrew  from  the  study  of  its  cognate  tongues,  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  ultimate  comparison  of  the  Semitic  family  of  lan- 
guages. The  obvious  similarities  between  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  between  them  both  and  the  languages  of  modern  Europe, 
could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  scholars.  Curious  and 
ill-regulated  speculations  concerning  the  language  of  our  first 
parents,  and  a  patriotic  desire  on  the  part  of  scholars  to  vindi- 
cate the  claim  of  their  several  vernaculars  to  the  honour  of  hav- 
ing been  spoken  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  accumulated  materials, 
which,  though  barren  of  immediate  results,  became  subsequently 
useful  in  the  light  of  a  more  scientific  method  and  a  broader 
induction.  The  Hebrew,  Chinese,  Celtic,  Basque,  Abyssinian, 
Syriac,  and  even  the  Low  Dutch,  severally  found  their  advo- 
cates for  the  honour  of  having  been  the  primitive  tongue  of  the 
human  race.  These  speculations,  founded  on  a  wrong  idea  and 
pursued  by  a  false  method,  ended  in  confusion,  and  drew  upon 
etymological  inquiries  a  ridicule  like  that  which  was  bestowed  so 
liberally  upon  the  early  chemists  and  geologists.  The  great 
mind  of  Bacon  seized  the  idea  of  a  philosophy  of  language 
founded  on  induction,  and  set  it  forth  partially  in  his  "  De  Aug- 
mentis,"  but  the  pregnant  conception  was  not  immediately 
fruitful  In  1710,  Leibnitz  issued  a  memoir  on  the  value  of 
language  as  a  means  of  tracing  the  origin  of  nations.  He  is 
doubtless  entitled,  by  his  labours,  to  the  high  praise  given  him 
by  Bunsen  of  being  the  founder  of  the  "  comparative  philosophy 
of  language,  and  the  first  successful  classifier  of  languages  then 
known."*  The  investigations  of  Sir  William  Jones  mto  the 
languages,  ancient  and  modern,  of  Hindostan,  and  that  of  An- 
quetil  Duperron  into  the  language  of  the  Zendavesta,  with  the 

^,publicatiou  of  the  "  Mithridates"  of  Adelung  and  the  essay  of 
Frederic  Schlegel  on  the  "  Language  and  Philosophy  of  the 

.^.Hindoos,"  gave  an  impulse  to  comparative  philology  which  has 

revolutionized  all  previous  methods  and   theories   concerning 

language,  and  made  it  a  department  of  positive  science,  with 

*  Bonsen's  Phil.  Univ.  Hist.,  vol.  i.,  p.  44;  ■''^'    '"'  "^"^  ^ 
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laws  as  definite  and  results  as  trustwoiihy  as  geology,  chemistry, 
or  zoology,  The  intense  enthusiasm  of  its  votaries,  and  the 
enormous  accumulation  of  its  facts  and  the  brilliancy  of  its 
results,  have  given  it  an  importance  which  no  investigator  of  the 
past  history  of  man  can  safely  or  honestly  ignore.  No  man  is 
an  adequate  teacher  of  our  own,  or  any  of  the  ancient  or  modern 
languages,  who  is  willing  to  remain  ignorant  of  the  methods  and 
general  results  of  this  department  of  learning.  So  rapid  has 
been  its  progress,  that  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  reading  is 
requisite  to  keep  up  with  the  results  of  each  year's  investiga- 
tions, even  by  one  already  familiar  with  the  terminology,  me- 
thods, and  history  of  the  science. 

Early  investigators  of  the  Hebrew  language  established  its 
close  affinity  with  the  Arabic  and  Aramaean  tongues.  For  this, 
Scripture  history  had  already  prepared  them,  but  of  its  general 
outlying  affinities  little  was  known,  and  the  family  of  men  to 
which  their  immediate  eastern  neighbours  and  enemies,  the  As- 
syrians and  Babylonians,  belonged,  was  entirely  unsettled.  No 
phenomena  of  form  or  colour  could  be  ascertained  from  the 
monuments  then  known  sufficiently  definite  to  solve  the  diffi- 
culty. Eeinhold,  Forster,  and  Schloezer,  adopted  the  notion 
that  they  were  non-Semitic  barbarians  from  the  north,  and  spoke 
Slavic.  Michaelis,  in  his  commentaries,  calls  the  Chaldeans, 
Scythians.  Lorsbach  held  that  the  Chaldeans  were  Kurds  from 
the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  and  spoke  a  dialect  of  Persian,  and 
were  identical  with  the  Carduchi  of  Xenpphon.  Even  Gesenius 
inclined  to  this  theory.*  But  the  deciphering  of  the  trilingual 
arrow-head  inscription  at  Behistun  has  disclosed  the  language 
which  they  spoke,  and  proved  it  to  have  been  unquestionably 
Semitic,  and  not  Iranian.  It  is  shewn  by  Bunsen  to  furnish 
the  example  of  a  Semitic  tongue,  earlier,  or  less  developed  in  its 
form  system,  than  the  varieties  of  the  class  preserved  in  any 
other  monuments.  Hereafter  no  ethnologist  will  think  of  adopt- 
ing any  other  classification  of  these  peoples  than  that  indicated 
by  the  language,  especially  as  it  coincides  -so  fully  with  the 
scattered  hints  given  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  elsewhere, 
of  the  affinities  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  population. 
This  inscription  illustrates  the  fact  that  the  Medes  and  Persians 
spoke  the  same  language,  and  that  they  controlled  as  subjects  a 
Semitic  and  also  a  Tartar  population.  The  arrow-head  alpha- 
bet was  adjusted  to  the  expression  of  ideas  in  Persian,  Semitic, 
and  Tartar,  thus  revealing  the  affinities  of  the  three  great  ele- 
ments of  the  population  of  the  Persian  empire,  at  the  time  the 
inscription  was  made.*f 

Another  Semitic  dialect,  by  many  supposed  to  have  been  the 

*  See  account  of  opinions,  Pritchard's  Phys.  Hist.  A'an,  vol.  iv.,  p.  563.    ^ 
t  See  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's  several  papers  in  tlie  Koyal  Asiatic  Journal.  " 
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most  common  language  in  use  in  Palestine  at  the  Christian  era, 
is  the  Aramaean  or  Syriac.  This  was  supposed  to  be  extinct  as 
a  spoken  language  until  within  a  few  years  ;  it  having  been  re- 
placed in  Syria  by  the  Arabic,  brought  in  by  the  Saracen  con- 
quest. Carsten  Niebuhr  reported  in  his  travels,  the  existence 
of  some  Syrian  villages  near  Mosul,  but  it  drew  little  attention 
from  scholars.  The  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  have 
since  discovered  large  communities  of  these  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Syrian  Christians  who  had  adopted  the  views  of  the 
Nestorians,  still  speaking  a  Syriac  tongue,  allied  to  that  in  which 
the  ancient  version  of  the  New  Testament  called  the  Peschito 
was  written.  They  occupy  the  mountainous  districts  of  Kurdis- 
tan, on  the  upper  Tigris,  and  are  perfectly  distinct  from  the 
Kurds,  in  whose  vicinity  they  live,  in  both  manners  and  language. 
The  whole  surface  of  ancient  Syria  is  dotted  over  with  philolo- 
gical evidence,  in  names  of  natural  objects  and  political  divisions 
of  territory,  indicating,  even  in  the  absence  of  history,  that  an 
Aramsean-speaking  population  had  once  occupied  the  terri- 
tory. By  the  means  of  the  evidence  of  language,  we  are  able 
to  identify  a  specimen  of  the  ancient  Syriac  stock  as  it  existed 
before  the  Saracen  conquest,  and  also  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  powerful  impression  which  the  Saracen  invasion  made 
upon  them,  both  in  respect  to  blood  and  ideas.  We  can,  by 
this  living  language,  connect  the  past  population  with  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  determine  the  family  of  men  who  formerly  occu- 
pied and  gave  names  to  the  Syrian  territory.  It  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  rarity  of  the  instances  in  which  a  language,  having 
been  once  spoken  in  a  territory,  becomes  entirely  extinct,  or 
fails  to  leave  traces  of  its  former  hold.  It  seems  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  language  alone  could  have  given  the  clue  to  unravel 
the  complications  of  Persian,  Babylonian,  and  Syrian  ethnology. 

Irish  antiquarians  have  shewn  an  anxiety  to  derive  the  Celtic 
families  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  influenced 
perhaps  by  a  desire  to  give  some  sort  of  historical  authority  to 
the  Irish  mythical  chronicles. 

In  1676,  an  opinion  was  advanced  by  Sammes,  that  the  first 
colonizers  of  Ireland,  were  merchants  from  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
This  was  adopted  by  other  Irish  antiquaries,  and  finally  was  con- 
sidered settled  by  a  professed  discovery,  by  General  Vallancey, 
that  the  lines  of  Phoenician  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  Carthagi- 
nian interlocutor,  in  the  Penulus  of  Plautus,  were  Irish  Gaelic, 
and  that  by  consequence  the  Phoenician  origin  of  the  Irish  was 
proved.  The  passage  in  question  had  long  ago  been  shewn,  by 
Bochart  and  Joseph  Scaliger,  to  be  very  nearly  pure  Hebrew.  In 
this  view  Gesenius  coincides,  dismissing  with  sharp  grammatical 
ridicule  what  he  calls  the  "  somnia"  of  the  Irish  antiquaries. 
The  great  work  of  Gesenius,  on  Phoenician  inscriptions,  settles 
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for  ever  the  Semitic  and  Don-Celtic  affiliations  of  those  energetic 
colonists,  who,  like  the  English  in  India,  took  possession  of 
North  Africa,  Spain,  and  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  contended 
almost  successfully  for  the  possession  of  Europe  with  the  rising 
power  of  Rome.  The  Sidonian  inscription,  recently  unearthed 
in  Asia  Minor,  lends  its  evidence  in  confirmation  of  the  same 
philological  and  ethnological  result.  Late  linguistic  researches 
have  shewn  that  the  native  tribes  whom  the  Carthaginians  sub- 
jected or  mingled  with  for  trade,  spoke  a  language  which  shews 
affinity  with  the  Semitic  class,  and  furnishes  a  singular  analogy 
to  the  relation  which  the  English  now  sustain  to  the  speakers  of 
adulterated  Sanscrit  in  Hindostan.  The  great  Atlantic  or  Ber- 
ber stock  has,  by  means  of  philology,  been  presumptively  affili- 
ated, in  all  its  numerous  tribes,  extending  from  the  valley  of 
Egypt  to  the  Canary  Islands,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  south 
of  the  equator,  with  the  Syro- Arabian  stock.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent has  the  Semitic  element  been  found  in  African  tongues, 
that  some  inquirers,  fully  acquainted  with  the  results  of  the  latest 
research,  are  disposed  to  look  upon  the  Semitic  tribes  in  Asia 
as  an  outlying  fragment  of  a  great  African  family.*  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  the  Guanches  of  the  Canaries,  who  became 
extinct  about  1494,  have  been  satisfactorily  identified  with  the 
Berber  family,  by  means  of  a  vocabulary  of  their  words  which 
has  been  preserved.  The  recent  African  traveller,  Dr  Barth,  has 
traced  the  Tawarek  languages  continuously  far  south  of  the 
Great  Desert,  and  into  the  midst  of  the  true  African  tribes. 
Although  physical  variations,  quite  broad  and  marked,  manifest 
themselves  in  the  Berber  tribes,  no  satisfactory  physical  reason 
has  yet  been  given  for  separating  the  white  dwellers  in  Mons 
Aurasius  from  the  very  dark  inhabitants  of  the  oasis  of  Wad- 
reag,  in  the  Great  Desert.t  Since  the  sixth  century,  the  exist- 
ence of  numerous  inscriptions  on  the  rocks  surrounding  the 
roads  leading  to  Mount  Sinai  have  been  known  to  the  learned. 
They  were  in  an  alphabet  unlike  that  of  the  Arabic  of  the  Ko- 
ran, and  for  a  long  time  were  unintelligible.  .The  character  was 
discovered  by  Edward  Beer,  of  Leipzig,  in  1843.  The  language 
is  found  to  be  Arabic  in  its  foundation,  but  somewhat  unlike 
that  of  the  Mohammedan  literature.  It  was  found  to  be  remark- 
ably alHed  to  the  Gheez  of  Abyssinia.  Its  alphabet,  though  re- 
ducible to  the  Phoenician  type,  is  not  that  of  the  Koran,  but 
similar  to  that  of  the  old  Ethiopic  version  of  the  Scriptures. 
This  alphabet  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  Fruraen- 
tius,  the  missionary  who  translated  the  Scriptures  into  the  Gheez. 
It  now  appears  to  have  been  the  old  Himaryatic  character,  con- 

*  See  Dr  Beke,  in  Proceedings  of  Lon.  Phil.  Soc,  vol.  ii.,  p.  91 ;  also  Lath- 
am's Report  on  African  Ethnology  to  Brit.  Association. 

t  See  F.  Newman  on  Berber  Languages,  Pritchard  Phys.  Res.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  617. 
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structed  while  the  Arabs  were  pagans,  and  giving  us  presumptive 
evidence  of  very  early  communication  between  Southern  Arabia 
and  Africa.  From  the  Gheez  to  the  proper  Kaffir  tongues  of 
the  south  and  interior  of  Africa,  intermediate  languages,  like  the 
Agow  and  Galla,  shade  off  by  imperceptible  gradations,  suggest- 
ing an  affinity  more  radical  and  ancient  between  the  people  of 
the  two  continents,  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  any  partial 
migrations  of  the  Himaryatic  Arabs  to  Africa,  or  of  the  Abyssi- 
nians  to  Arabia.  Every  new  advance  in  African  philology  of 
late  years,  indicates  more  and  more  clearly  the  importance  of 
this  connection,  which  the  relations  of  language  between  the  two 
continents  first  pointed  out  with  any  considerable  degree  of 
clearness.  We  pass  by  the  new  line  of  ethnological  investiga- 
tion opened  by  the  proved  affinity  of  the  great  Kaffir  class  of 
tongues  extending  across  the  whole  southern  portion  of  the  Af- 
rican continent,  and  the  partial  indications  of  its  relation  to  the 
Abyssinian  tongues  north  of  the  equator,  as  too  complicated,  and 
too  imperfect  in  its  completed  details,  for  our  present  purpose.* 
The  term  Indo-European  has  become  common  in  literature. 
It  originated  from  a  remarkable  affinity  which  has  gradually 
been  shewn  to  exist  between  the  principal  languages  spoken  from 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  Iceland.  It  may  now  be  considered 
as  a  settled  question  in  science,  that  the  Aryan,  Slavonian,  Ger- 
man, Celtic,  Greek,  and  Latin  languages  are,  in  fact,  offshoots 
from  a  single  original  family  of  tongues.  The  evidence  of  this 
general  fact  is  so  clear  to  any  one  who  examines  it,  that  we  deem 
Max  Mtiller  justified  in  saying  that  "  the  proof  of  the  original 
unity  of  language  and  stock  among  the  Indo-European  nations, 
is  sufficient  to  produce  conviction  in  the  minds  of  a  common 
Enghsh  jury.''  Yet  so  lately  have  these  conclusions  been  ar- 
rived at,  that  so  competent  a  scholar  as  Dugald  Stewart,  as  late 
as  1827,  occupied  pages  in  attempting  to  prove  that  the  analo- 
gies between  the  Sanscrit,  and  Greek,  and  Latin,  could  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  supposition  that  the  former  tongue  was  a 
jargon  formed  by  the  priests  from  the  two  latter  languages,  after 
the  manner  of  "  kitchen"  Latin  and  macaronic  verses.-f*  The 
knowledge  he  supposes  was  obtained  by  the  intercourse  of  the 
Eastern  priests  with  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria.  Our  space 
will  only  permit  us  to  allude  to  some  of  the  ethnological  results 
which  have  sprung  from  this  linguistic  discovery.  No  inquirer 
into  mere  somatic  phenomena  would  ever  have  dreamed  of  class- 
ing the  fair-skinned  German,  or  Slave  of  the  north,  with  the 
black  Hindoo  of  Calcutta.  But  so  great  has  been  the  accumu- 
lation of  facts,  from  language,  all  tending  in  the  same  direction, 

r  ♦  See  F.  Newman  on  the  Galla  v3rh,  Proceedings  of  the  Lon.  Phil.  Soc.,  vol. 

f  See  Stewart's  Works,  Hatoilton's  edition,  vol.  iv.,  p.  78. 
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Ihat,  m  spite  of  physical  differences,  numerous  and  strongly 
marked,  no  ethnologist  can  deny  that  a  close  affinity  of  some 
sort  existed  between  these  tribes  in  the  past,  without  establishing 
a  sceptical  method  which  would  overthrow  all  scientific  evidence. 
When  we  extend  our  comparison  to  antiquities  and  mythology, 
the  weight  of  evidence  becomes  absolutely  overwhelming.* 

We  now  allude  to  a  few  instances  within  the  range  of  this 
great  class,  illustrating  the  general  point  before  us.  The  school- 
boy's Caesar  tells  him  that  all  Gaul  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
occupied  respectively  by  the  Aquitani,  Celti,  and  Belgae.  It 
tells  him  in  another  place,  that  the  Belgse  were  Germans,  and 
the  general  idea  of  scholars,  until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  was  that  the  Aquitani  or  Basques,  south  of  the  Garonne, 
though  speaking  a  special  dialect,  were  a  part  of  the  great  Celtic 
stock.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Edward  Lluyd, 
and  it  was  from  him  quite  extensively  adopted.  Although  a 
grammar  of  the  Enskara  was  published  in  Mexico  in  1607,  and 
another  by  the  Jesuit  Laraamendi  in  1729,  yet  little  was  known 
of  the  language  by  scholars,  until  the  publication  of  the  "  Mith- 
ridates,"  by  Adelung.  This  at  once  shewed  the  language  to  be 
unrelated  to  any  of  the  European  tongues,  except  by  some  re- 
mote grammatical  analogies  to  the  P'innic,  Hungarian,  and 
American  languages.  Subsequent  analysis  of  the  local  geogra- 
phical names  of  Spain  revealed  to  W.  Von  Humboldt  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Enskara,  and  the  ancient  Iberian  tongue,  and  gave 
evidence  of  original  occupancy  by  the  Basques  of  a  large  part  of 
the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and  also  unmistakable  traces  of  an  exten- 
sion of  the  stock  into  the  adjacent  countries  in  the  south  of 
Europe.  Early  ethnological  investigators  met  with  insuperable 
difficulties  in  admitting  the  correctness  of  Caesar's  designation  of 
the  Belgae  as  Germans.  The  Belgic  language  of  Gaul,  whatever 
it  was,  had  been  superseded  by  the  Latin  and  French,  and  it 
had  left  no  literature.  The  Belgae  of  Britain  were  clearly  Celtic. 
In  this  dilemma  Pritchard  made  a  minute  analysis  of  all  the  old 
geographical  names  of  the  region,  connecting  them  with  the  peo- 
ple by  the  personal  appellatives  preserved  by  the  ancient  histo- 
rians and  geographers,  and  especially  by  Caesar.  The  result  was 
unmistakable  evidence  that  the  body  of  the  Belgae,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  intrusive  German  tribes,  must  have  been  Celtic, 
speaking  a  language,  probably,  varying  from  the  other  portions 
of  Celtic  Gaul,  as  Welsh  varies  from  Gaelic. 

Although  the  Gauls  laid  aside  their  mother  tongue  with  a 
facility  which,  perhaps,  finds  no  parallel  in  history,  and  adopted 
the  Latin,  we  find  throughout  their  territory  fragments  of  their 
ancient  speech,  similar  to  those  which  identified  the  Belgae  of 
Caesar  with  their  Celtic  neighbours.  Among  the  inhabitants  of 
*  See  Max  Miiller's  "  Comparative  Mythology,"  Cam.  "  Essays." 
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Lower  Brittany,  we  find  still  extant  a  Celtic  language,  with  ft 
considerable  amount  of  popular  literature,  collections  of  which 
have  been  made  by  Villemarque.  This  illustrates  the  tenacity 
of  language,  even  in  the  country  most  commonly  cited  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  unreliable  nature  of  philological  marks  in  classify- 
ing tribes  of  men.  The  slight  influence  of  Norse  and  German 
elements  in  the  language  of  France  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  Germans  came  into  Gaul  as  conquerors,  few  in  numbers,  and 
without  a  literature.  The  best  authorities  estimate  the  army  of 
Clovis  as  low  as  six  thousand  men.  Other  and  separate  German 
tribes  spread  themselves  gradually  among  a  people  possessing 
already  a  rich  literature,  fixed  organisation,  and  the  assimilat- 
ing force  of  Christianity.  The  Franks  spoke  the  Tudesque  for 
a  time  among  themselves,  but  becoming  Christians,  and  being 
compelled,  like  the  Normans  in  England,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  majority,  they  left  but  a  partial  deposit  of  their  vocabulaiy 
in  the  French  tongue.  This  deposit,  however,  is  largely  traceable 
in  personal  names,  political  distinctions,  and  provincial  dialects. 
That  portion  of  Gaul,  which  was  really  German  in  the  time  of 
Caesar,  the  watershed  facing  the  Lower  Rhine,  is  German  still 
in  blood,  and  to  a  gnat  extent  in  language.  The  Normans 
came  to  Neustria  with  a  Scandinavian  speech,  but  they  were 
sea-robbers,  and  few  in  number,  and  of  necessity  intermarried 
with  the  Gallo-Eoman  population,  among  whom  they  settled 
by  treaty,  rather  than  by  conquest.  The  channel  islands  are 
Norse,  the  names  of  towns  and  families  are,  to  some  extent, 
Norse.  William  the  Bastard  understood  Norse.  The  language 
was  spoken  at  Bayeux  some  time  after  Hastings.  The  philology 
of  Normandy,  when  it  shall  be  minutely  explored,  will  undoubt- 
edly reveal  more  fragments  of  the  dialect  of  these  early  filibusters 
than  we  at  present  are  aware  of.  Here,  as  almost  everywhere, 
the  majority  ruled  in  the  matter  of  languages,  and  the  children 
spoke  what  they  heard  from  their  mothers. 

The  great  work  of  M.  De  Chevaillet,  "  Origine  et  Formation 
de  la  Langue  Fran9aise,"  just  completed,  adds  immensely  to  the 
estimate  hitherto  made  of  the  amount  of  Celtic  and  Gothic  ele- 
ments in  the  French  language.  This  learned  and  elaborate 
work  proves  that  in  taking  on  the  Latin  language,  in  its  earlier 
or  later  forms,  the  Celts  and  Germans  have  left  a  large  deposit 
of  their  words  in  the  new  formation,  and  that  these  fossil  re- 
mains of  the  tongues  supposed  to  be  extinct  would  enable  us, 
even  in  the  absence  of  history,  to  connect  the  modern  French 
with  the  fierce  and  patriotic  antagonists  of  Caesar,  and  the  bar- 
barous Franks  who  gave  their  name  to  the  magnificent  domain 

^^f  Charlemagne,  St  Louis,  and  Napoleon. 

, ;    The  Celtic  has  ceased  to  be  spoken  in  England  proper,  and 
the  fact  is  often  cited  as  a  proof  of  the  failure  of  language  to 
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mark  blood.  But  when  we  examine  the  family  and  geographical 
names  of  England,  we  find  constant  evidence  of  the  past  and 
present  existence  of  a  Celtic  element. 

The  German  incursions  were  from  the  east,  and  the  Celtic 
blood  and  names  regularly  increase  as  we  go  westward.  We 
find  remnants  of  the  ancient  language  just  w^here  history  and 
deduction  would  lead  us  to  expect  the  most  of  ancient  blood. 
Moreover,  the  class  of  common  words  retained  in  the  Celtic  is 
just  such  as  we  should  expect  to  be  introduced  by  those  occupy- 
ing the  position  of  a  conquered  people.  The  list  of  Celtic  words 
in  modern  English  which  are  not  common  to  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean languages,  collected  by  Garnett,  refer  almost  entirely  to 
servile  occupations.  In  Cornwall  the  English  has  overcome  the 
Cornish  within  the  last  hundred  years,  but  Cornish  words  are 
spread  over  the  whole  district  and  population  of  Cornwall. 
Even  the  common  distich  regarding  names, 

"  Tre,  Vol,  and  Pen,  ^ 

Mark  the  names  of  the  Cornish  men," 

is  a  proof  of  the  fact. 

The  Celtic  race  was  considered  to  stand  apart  from  the  whole 
body  of  the  Indo-European  stock  until  the  publication  of  Dr 
Pritchard's  "  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations,"  which  was 
announced  in  1813,  but  not  published  till  several  years  after. 
This  gave  a  new  impulse  to  Celtic  ethnography,  which  has  been 
followed  up  by  Bopp,  Pictet,  and  Meyer,  with  such  success,  that 
the  affiliation  of  the  aborigines  of  France  and  the  British  Islands 
with  the  great  Aryan  family,  is  almost  universally  admitted. 
The  only  substantial  question  still  at  issue  is  the  period  at 
which  the  Celts  broke  off  from  the  common  stock.  That  there 
is  a  connection  all  admit.  Even  their  mytholop^y  is  so  clearly 
Aryan  that  Lappenberg  has,  with  good  reason,  called  the  Druids 
the  "  Brahmins  of  the  North."  It  is  found,  however,  that  the 
relation  of  the  Celtic  to  the  general  Aryan  family  is  by  no  means 
so  close  as  that  of  the  other  members  to  each  other.  Their  geo- 
graphical position  points  out  an  earlier  migration  westward  than 
can  be  affirmed  of  any  other  members  of  the  family.  Minute 
examination  of  Celtic  philology  accords  remarkably  with  this 
supposition.  Though  a  certain  amount  of  affinity  between  the 
families  in  question  is  clearly  proved,  it  is  only  by  extending 
the  limits  of  the  Indo-European  family  that  the  Celtic  can  be 
included  within  it.  The  Celtic  languages  seem  to  be  a  transition 
stock  between  the  agglutinated  and  the  syllabic  tongues  proper. 
As  compared  with  the  other  members  of  the  class,  it  is  represented 
to  have,  among  others,  the  following  peculiarities  : — 

1.  Its  declension  of  nouns  is  exceedingly  scanty.  In  the 
Irish  alone  there  is  found  a  form  for  the  dative  plural  in 
ai^Acos  =  foot,  ccs-aibh  =2>ec?i6u8.      "Beyond  this,"  says  La- 
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tham,  "  there  is  nothing  else  whatever  in  the  way  of  case,"  as 
found  in  the  other  tongues  of  the  class.  Even  "  this  isolated 
form  in  question  is  not  found  in  Welsh  and  Breton." 

2.  The  Celtic  differs  from  the  Indo-European  class  in  the 
agglutinate  character  of  its  verbal  inflections. 

In  Welsh  the  pronouns  we,  ye,  they,  are  "m,"  ckwyi,  and 
hwynt.  The  root  for  love  is  car.  As  conjugated  in  the  plural 
it  appears  as  follows  : — 

Car — wu  =  am — amus. 
Car — y^Ji  =  am — atis. 

if^  Car — ant=BXQ. — ant 

*  The  pronouns  thus  added,  and  forming  the  conjugation,  are 
distinctly  seen  to  be  real,  separate  words,  agglutinated,  but  not 
assimilated  to  the  root.  While  this  process  can  be  traced  in  the 
more  fully  developed  languages  of  the  class,  it  can  only  be  made 
clear  by  laborious  grammatical  analysis.  In  this  we  find  an  in- 
flection in  the  process  of  formation,  indicating  that  the  language, 
and  the  race  speaking  it,  broke  off  from  the  mother  stock  before 
the  full  development  of  the  inflexional  system  had  been  com- 
pleted.* 

3.  It  differs  by  the  system  of  initial  mutations.  The  system 
of  transmutation  of  initial  consonants,  which,  says  Dr  Charles 
Meyer,  is  "  the  peculiarity  of  the  Celtic,  by  which  that  language 
is  distinguished  from  all  others."  We  have  seen  that  the  Celtic 
tongues  are  deficient  in  case  endings.  This  deficiency  is  made 
up  by  a  change  in  the  initial  letter  of  the  noun,  according  to  its 
relation  to  other  words  in  a  sentence.  These  changes  follow 
according  to  a  certain  law,  in  which  the  euphonic  and  gram- 
matical changes  seem,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  coalesce  with  each 
other  and  form  one  consolidated  system,  t 

We  have  given  these  illustrations  of  the  Celtic  grammatical 
system,  to  shew  with  what  completeness  both  the  similarities 
and  differences  between  the  Celtic  and  other  members  of  the 
Indo-European  family  of  tongues,  coincide  with  the  actual  facts 
of  history  and  geography.  Traces  of  a  deposit  of  Celtic  speech, 
which  are  found  in  Germany,  Spain,  and  Northern  Italy,  shew 
that,  historically,  it  antedated  other  tongues  in  the  occupancy  of 
Western  Europe,  as  much  as  the  partial  development  of  its  in- 
flectional system  shews  it  to  have  preceded  them  in  the  time  of 
its  devulsion  from  the  parent  stock. 

An  hypothesis,  suggested  originally  by  Arndt,  but  identified 
with  the  name  of  Rask,  who  first  fully  developed  it,  deserves  a 
passing  notice  in  this  connection.  It  was  found  that  certain 
fragmentary  peoples  were  scattered  over  Europe,  whose  languagrs 
qould  not  be  classified  with  any  existing  European  tongues. 

."*  Latham,  Eng.  Lang.  Ed.  Sf*,  p.  78.  •  ^^^•t:^^' y 

'■  t  See  also  Le  Gouidec,  Grammaire  Celto-Bretonne,  p.  13.  '  "'  '^' "^  ' 
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These  are  the  Lapps,  Fins,  Esthonians,  Basques,  and  Skipetar 
or  Albanians.  The  three  first-named  peoples,  though  differing 
physically  to  a  considerable  extent,  were  found  to  agree  so  en- 
tirely in  their  languao:e,  that  they  are  considered  ethnologically 
one  stock.  Taking  this  as  a  hint,  Rask  developed  the  idea  that 
a  body  of  people  disconnected  in  stock  and  language  from  the 
Indo-European  families  were  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  and  that  possibly  these  discontinuous  areas  or  islands  of 
speech  were  the  outcropping  peaks  of  a  primitive  linguistic  and 
tribal  formation.  This  pregnant  philological  hint  has  led  the 
way,  in  a  series  of  investigations,  into  the  contents  of  ancient 
barrows  and  burial  places,  resulting  in  a  critical  classification  of 
weapons  of  war,  utensils,  and  skulls,  in  the  light  and  under  the 
guidance  of  this  single  idea.  The  labours  of  Castren  and  others 
have  connected  the  Finnic  race  with  the  inhabitants  of  northern 
Siberia.  Gyarmarthi  had  long  before  this  pointed  out  the  affi- 
nities between  the  Finnish  and  the  Magyar  languages.  Subse- 
quent investigation  has  affiliated  the  Hungarian  with  the  speech 
of  the  Vougouls  and  Ostiacks  north  of  the  Caspian  sea.  Stu- 
dents of  the  Basque  have  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  shewn  an  affi- 
nity between  it  and  the  Finnish,  beyond  a  remarkable  similarity 
in  its  grammatical  structure,  which,  like  that  of  the  American 
languages,  is  highly  agglutinate  or  polysynthetic.  The  Skipetar 
have  been  probably  identified  with  the  ancient  Epirotes,  but 
their  language,  supposed  by  some  to  be  Indo-European,  still 
waits  for  its  permanent  classification.  Whatever  may  be  the 
ultimate  fate  of  the  Finnic  hypothesis,  it  has  given  an  impulse 
and  direction  to  ethnological  inquiry,  in  all  its  departments, 
which  has  already  wrought  out  most  brilliant  results.  Set  forth 
and  illustrated  by  a  philologist,  whose  genius  has  rarely  if  ever 
been  surpassed,  it  may  justly  be  claimed  as  a  practical  contri- 
bution of  philology  to  ethnological  science. 

We  have  already  exceeded  the  limits  proper  for  an  article, 
and  have  not  alluded  to  the  results  of  linguistic  research  in  un- 
ravelling the  complications  of  the  ethnology  of  Hindostan,  by 
separating  the  whole  Tamil  population  from  the  Aryan  tribes, 
evidently  intrusive  from  the  north.  Nor  have  we  referred  to 
what  we  may  hope  in  the  future,  in  the  affiliations  of  the  bar- 
barous hill  tribes  of  the  aborigines  of  India  with  each  other,  and 
through  a  series  of  linguistic  islands  extending  around  the  north 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  with  the  transgangetic  population  of  Bur- 
mah  and  Siam,  and  even  with  the  tribes  of  Thibet  amid  the 
eastern  spurs  of  the  Himalayas  and  the  roving  hordes  of  the 
high,  cold  plains  of  the  central  table-land  of  Asia.  We  have 
not  spoken  of  the  Malagasi,  connected  closely  with  Africa  by 
location,  but  affiliated  by  language  with  the  Malay  population, 
three  thousand  miles  across  the  Indian  ocean.     We  have  not 
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been  able  to  allude  even  to  the  continent  of  America,  where  the 
coincidences  of  sound  philoloofy,  in  the  hands  of  Gallatin 
and  Duponceau  and  their  successors,  have  reduced  the  multi- 
tudinous tongues  of  the  North  American  tribes  to  three  great 
classes,  different  in  vocables,  but  agreeing  in  grammatical  deve- 
lopment, and  revealing  even  the  law  and  the  natural  causes  of 
their  diversity  in  roots.  We  trust  that  sufficient  proofs  have 
been  given  to  beget  the  conviction  in  a  scientific  mind,  that 
comparative  philology,  so  far  from  being  of  "tio  value"  in  ethno- 
logical classification,  holds,  in  fact,  a  relation  to  inquiries  into 
the  physical  history  of  man,  similar  to  that  which  palaeontolo- 
gical  studies  sustain  to  physical  geology. 

We  had  prepared  a  series  of  propositions  founded  in  part  on 
the  preceding  illustrations,  and  in  part  on  facts  not  here  intro- 
duced, giving  the  appropriate  cautions  and  limitations  in  the 
use  of  philological  inquiries  in  ethnology.  We  had  designed  to 
illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  different  lines  of  inquiry  in 
ethnological  study  mutually  correct  and  modify  each  other,  and 
should  be  made  to  give  their  concurrent  testimony  before  any  of 
the  great  questions  of  the  science  can  be  settled.  But  this  de- 
sign, if  ever  completed,  must  be  laid  aside  for  a  future  occasion. 


Art.  yn. — The  Distinctions  in  the  Godhead  Personal,  and  not 

Nominal, 

The  distinction  which  the  Scriptures  make  between  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  is  not  one  of  name  or  artributes  merely, 
but  is  a  real  distinction,  so  as  to  constitute  each  of  these  Divine 
characters  a  distinct,  divine,  intelligent  agent. 

These  three  distinctions — call  them  what  we  may — cannot  be, 
as  Sabellius  affirms,  one  and  the  same  person.  What  is  said  of 
one  cannot  be  spoken  of  the  others.  The  Father  cannot  be  called 
the  Son,  nor  said  to  do  what  the  Son  does  ;  neither  can  the  Son 
or  the  Holy  Ghost  be  described  by  what  is  attributed  to  the 
Father  or  to  each  other.  The  Scriptures  never  interchange  the 
names  or  the  peculiar  properties,  attributes,  offices  or  works,  by 
which  each  is  distinguished.  There  is  that  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  Father,  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  the 
foundation  and  reason  of  their  peculiar  name,  and  of  the  care 
with  which  what  is  peculiar  is  never  interchanged.  There  must, 
therefore,  be  a  sense  in  which  they  are  each  distinct,  individual, 
and  intelligent  agents. 

But  while  Scripture  is  thus  jealously  cautious  not  to  confound 
these  three  persons  in  their  several  names  and  offices,  it  does,  as 
we  shall  find,  represent  each  of  them  as  God,  ascribing  to  each 
the  names,  the  attributes,  the  works,  and,  indeed,  everything 
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peculiar  to  God  ;  and  yet  the  Scriptures  never  speak  of  three 
Gods,  but  everywhere  imply  a  union,  a  oneness,  among  these 
three — a  unity  of  Godhead  infinitely  beyond  our  experience  or 
comprehension.  We  are  compelled  to  believe  that  while  God  is, 
and  can  be,  only  one  in  His  nature,  essence  and  Godhead,  He 
nevertheless  exists  as  three  peculiar  and  distinct  subsistences, 
constituting  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost. 

This  is  what  we  affirm  to  be  the  indubitable  teaching  of  God's 
own  inspired  volume.  It  teaches  that  God  is  one  in  what  it 
terms  "  His  eternal  Godhead,''  and  it  also  teaches  that  the  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  each  God,  and  yet  not  identical  with 
each  other  in  person,  though  they  are  identical  with  each  other 
in  Godhead. 

The  distinctions  existing  in  the  Deity  are  not,  therefore,  in 
Godhead.  This  is  one,  and  only  one.  There  are  not  three  God- 
heads or  natures  in  God,  but  one  only — one  nature,  with  its 
Divine  qualities  and  attributes.  These  distinctions  cannot  there- 
fore consist  in  nature  or  attributes,  but  in  the  relative  properties 
and  offices  pertaining  to  each ;  and  cannot,  therefore,  make 
three  Gods.  They  remain  one  and  the  same  in  nature,  essence, 
or  Godhead. 

Neither  Scripture  nor  Trinitarians  represent  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  as  having  each  an  independent  essence  or 
nature  with  properties  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  yet  as  one 
God.  But  wliat  Trinitarians  deduce  from  the  plain  teaching  of 
Scripture  is,  that  while  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  are 
each  united  in  the  possession  of  the  one  Eternal  Godhead,  they 
are  distinct  in  personal  or  relative  properties  and  offices  peculiar 
to  themselves,  and  of  infinite  moment  to  us. 

What  that  is,  in  which  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are 
three  distinct  subsistences,  and  not  identical  in  person,  while  yet 
they  are  identical  in  nature,  is  of  course  an  unfathomable  mystery, 
concerning  which  reason  can  tell  us  nothing.  Reason  does  teach 
us  that  God's  nature  and  mode  of  existence  must  be  infinitely 
different  from,  and  more  perfect  than  ours.  Reason  also  teaches 
that  we  can  know  absolutely  nothing  of  that  nature  or  mode  of 
existence  beyond  what  God  is  pleased  to  reveal  concerning  Him- 
self;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  the  highest  reason  to  receive  what 
is  so  taught  as  infallibly  true,  and  implicitly  to  be  believed.  No 
human  language  can  fitly  represent  to  our  minds  that  of  which 
w^e  can  form  no  idea,  and  to  which  our  arithmetic,  our  logic,  and 
our  experience,  are  alike  inapplicable.  All  that  is  proper  or  pos- 
sible for  human  reason,  is  first  to  ascertain  the  facts  revealed  in 
God's  word,  and  then  to  employ  some  Scriptural  or  other  suitable 
words  to  indicate  what  is  thus  taught — to  express  without  at- 
tempting to  explain  it.  And  this  is  what  the  Christian  Church 
has  done.     It  was  at  first,  and  for  some  time  satisfied,  to  abide 
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strictly  by  Scripture,  and  to  speak  of  Father,  Son  and  H^oly 
Ghost  as  each  Divine ;  and  yet,  as  Ignatius  (not  long  after  the 
Apostles'  day)  expresses  it — to  speak  of  the  Son  as  "  proceeding 
from  the  Father,  and  as  in  that  one  existing  and  contained."  (Ep. 
ad  Magnes,  §  7).  The  individuality  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  was  unquestioned,  and  their  community  in  the  Divine 
nature  was  undisputed  before  the  time  of  Praxeas,  in  the  second 
century,  and  of  Noetus  and  Sabellius  in  the  third.  These  writers 
first  began  to  speculate  upon  the  nature  of  the  Trinity  in  unity 
with  the  desire  to  reconcile  this  doctrine  with  the  reason  and 
experience  of  man.  They  were  thus  led  to  propound  the  theory 
that  God  is  one  person  as  well  as  one  Godhead,  who  according 
to  His  good  pleasure,  presents  Himself  to  man  in  the  different 
aspects  or  forms  of  Father,  IS  on,  and  Spirit.  The  distinctions  so 
clearly  pointed  out  in  Scripture  they  regarded,  therefore,  as 
merely  nominal,  and  not  real  or  personal. 


^Oi-igin  and  Meaning  of  the  term  Person  in  reference  to  the 
f ''^"  Trinity. 

''  These  views  first  led  the  Christian  Church  to  adopt  terms  by 
which  the  dangerous  and  presumptuous  character  of  this  heresy 
might  be  exposed  and  guarded  against.  Philosophy  falsely  so 
called — proud,  arrogant  reason,  attempting  to  be  wise  above 
that  which  is  written — first  theorised  on  the  subject  of  the 
Trinity,  and,  by  introducing  vain  speculations,  led  Christians  to 
adopt  terms  expressive  of  the  plain  and  obvious  teaching  of  thj^ 
word  of  God.  -^ 

We  find  Justin  Martyr,  therefore,  A.D.  150,  very  clearly  e:t-, 
pressing  the  distinct  personality  of  the  Father  and  Son.  (Dial 
cum  Trypho,  §  56.)  Returning  to  the  Scriptures,  he  says,  "  I 
will  endeavour  to  persuade  you  that  this  God,  who  is  said  in  the 
Scriptures  to  have  been  seen  by  Abraham,  and  Jacob,  and 
>'  OSes,  is  a  different  Being  from  the  God  who  created  the  uni- 
verse. I  mean  different  in  number  or  numerically,  but  not  in 
counsel,  for  I  affirm  that  he  never  did  anything  except  what  the 
Creator  himself,  above  whom  there  is  no  other  God,  wished  him 
to  do  or  say.'* 

The  doctrine  is  more  fully  presented  by  Justin  Martyr  in 
other  portions  of  his  writings,  so  as  to  make  it  plain  that  the 
church  in  his  day  regarded  the  Son  as  personally  distinct  from 
the  Father,  and  yet  the  same  in  nature  or  essence.  (See  ApoL. 
§  63;  Dial,  §  128,  129,  221,  222.  He  argues  against  some 
who  regarded  the  Son  as  "  a  power  unseparated  and  undivided 
from  the  Father ;"  and  the  conclusion  of  his  argument  is,  "  that 
which  is  begotten  is  numerically  different  from  that  which  be- 
gets it."  -<^EOqr^.n: 
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To  express  the  individuality  of  the  three  persons  spoken  of  as 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  TertuUian,  A.D.  200,  introduced,  or 
rather  gave  public  currency  to  the  term  person.  Thus,  in  his 
reply  to  Praxeas  (c.  11),  he  says  :  "  Tliese  few  instances  will  shew 
very  plainly  the  distinction  of  the  Trinity  ;  for  there  is  the 
Spirit  who  speaks,  and  the  Father  to  whom  He  speaks,  and  the 
Son  of  whom  He  speaks.  So  the  other  words  which  are  spoken 
either  to  the  Father,  concerning  the  Son,  or  to  the  Son  concern- 
ing the  Father,  or  to  the  Spirit,  establish  esich  person  in  His 
own  individuality/' 

In  the  Western  Church  the  term  person  has  ever  since  been 
employed  to  signify  the  individuality,  as  intelligences,  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  in  all  those  respects  in  which  they  are 
represented  in  Scripture  as  distinguished,  while  yet  in  essence, 
nature,  or  Godhead,  they  are  one. 

In  the  Greek  and  Oriental  Churches,  however,  the  term 
vffoffraaig  hypostasis, — employed  by  the  Apostle  in  reference  to 
Christ  in  his  individual,  personal,  and  distinct  relation  to  the 
Father  (Heb.  i.  9),  was  adopted.*  But,  as  this  term  is  more 
ambiguous,  and  came  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  substance,  and 
thus  gave  apparent  sanction  to  the  objection  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  involved  the  necessity  of  three  distinct  Divine  sub- 
stances, it  became  necessary  to  define  the  meaning  attached  to 
this  word  in  the  fuller  creeds  which  were  from  time  to  time  in- 
troduced. And  while  in  the  Council  of  Antioch,  A.D.  362,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  word  hypostasis  was  capable  of  being  ren- 
dered either  person  or  substance,  it  was  at  the  same  time  de- 
termined that  when  used  to  mean  substance,  God  is  one,  and 
when  used  to  mean  person,  God  is  three.  In  subsequent  periods 
of  the  church,  the  term  hypostasis  was  limited  to  the  latter 
meaning — that  is,  person, — as  it  was  at  all  times  certainly  de- 
signed to  mean  what  is  understood  by  person,  and  not  substance. 

The  Western  Church,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  make  the  sense 
of  the  church  unmistakable,  introduced  the  terms  subsisteniia 
and  suppositum.  But  the  term  person  has  long  been  the  only 
term  which  is  generally  employed.  And  yet  even  the  word 
person   is  confessedly  ambiguous,  and  capable   of  perversion. 

Its  original  and  primary  meaning  was  a  mask  worn  by  actors, 
from  which  its  first  derivative  use  easily  followed — that  is,  the 
character  sustained  by  that  actor.  From  this  meaning  the 
term  came  to  signify  any  assumed  character  or  station,  aud  any 
one  holding  such  character  ;  and,  in  its  more  modern  accepta- 
tion, "  the  individuality  of  a  human  being  consisting  of  a  body 
and  a  soul." 

As  the  term  person,  like  every  other  term  of  human  language, 

Ij^,  So,  also,  was  the  term  /x^oaayTTov  prosopon,  (person)  in  use,  and  hence  God 
was  spoken  of  as  triprosopos  tri-personal. 
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is  therefore  ambiguous  and  variable,  in  order  to  understand  any 
proposition  in  which  it  occurs,  or  any  doctrine  of  which  it  is  an 
exponent,  we  must  first  understand  the  precise  use  intended  to 
be  made  of  it.  It  is  otherwise  impossible  either  to  understand 
the  doctrine  or  to  deduce  any  inference  from  it,  since  we  may 
attach  to  it  one  meaning,  and  the  doctrine  employ  it  in  an- 
other. 

It  is  then  only  reasonable  to  ask  inquirers  into  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  to  bear  constantly  in  mind  that  the  term  person, 
which  is  employed  to  designate  the  three  distinctions  we  have 
seen  attributed  by  Scripture  to  the  one  eternal  Godhead,  is  not 
thus  used  precisely  in  any  one  of  its  classical  meanings,  nor  in 
that  more  modern  sense  to  which  we  have  referred.  It  is  em- 
ployed as  the  simplest  rendering  of  Scripture  terms  and  Scrip- 
ture statements,  to  denote  a  living,  intelligent  agent,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  mere  attribute. 

The  term  person  is  employed  to  declare  ratber  what  the  Scrip- 
tures— and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  deduced  from  them — 
do  not  teacb,  than  what  they  really  imply.  It  declares  that  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  represented  in  Scriptures,  are 
not  one  and  the  same  Divine  person  spoken  of  under  three  dif- 
ferent forms  of  speech,  as  Sabellius  taught ;  nor  yet  three  sepa- 
rate Divine  beings  as  Arius  and  others  taught ;  but  that  they 
are  three  individual  intelligent  agents,  distinct  from  each  other 
as  to  that  which  constitute  their  independent  personality.  It 
declares  that  to  such  an  extent, — and  in  a  way  altogether  in- 
comprehensible and  yet  certain, — these  persons  are  distinct, 
and  yet  equal  in  power  and  glory,  and  identical  in  that  sub- 
stance, nature,  or  Godhead,  in  which  their  personality  subsists. 
The  word  ^person,  therefore,  is  used  not  as  a  definition  of  what 
each  of  these  Divine  agents  is,  but  as  a  declaration  that  they 
actually  exist  as  individual  intelligences  in  the  One  Eternal 
Godhead. 

This  is  all  that  is  designed  in  using  the  word  person:  It  does 
not,  and  is  not  intended  to  make  the  doctrine  of  a  tri-unity  in 
God  intelligible  to  our  finite  understandings.  It  is  not  meant 
to  declare  anything  as  to  the  nature  or  mode  of  this  Divine,  mys- 
terious existence.  It  only  states — what  we  have  seen  Scrip- 
ture requires  to  be  believed,  namely  : — that  the  Father  is  God, 
that  the  Son  is  God,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God,  and  that  each 
of  these  performs  personal  offices  in  the  great  work  of  man's  sal- 
vation, and  yet  that  they  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God. 

Great  is  the  mystery  of  God,  but  plain  and  palpable  is  the 
fact,  that  such  is  God's  representation  of  what  is  infinitely  re- 
moved from  the  possibility  of  our  comprehension  or  ratiocination. 

By  the  term  person,  then,  in  the  statement  of  the  doctrine  of 
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the  Trinity,  we  mean  only,  to  use  the  language  of  Stilling  fleet,* 
"  a  mode  of  subsistence  or  relative  property.  The  true  original 
notion  of  personality  is  no  more  than  a  different  mode  of  sub- 
sistence in  the  same  common  nature.  Personality  doth  suppose 
a  distinct  substance,  not  from  the  nature  of  personality,  but 
from  the  condition  of  the  subject  wherein  it  is.  The  personality, 
in  itself,  is  but  a  different  mode  of  subsistence  in  the  same  com- 
mon nature,  which  is  but  one.  This  personality,  it  is  true,  con- 
sidered in  reference  to  such  a  subject  as  man,  would  imply  in 
each  person  a  peculiar  substance  of  his  own.  But  this  does  not 
follow  from  the  nature  of  personality,  but  from  the  nature  of 
man  ;  and  when,  therefore,  we  come  to  consider  a  Divine  essence 
which  is  most  perfectly  one,  and  is  wholly  incapable  of  any  sepa- 
rate existence  or  accidents,  there  can  be  no  other  way  of  distinc- 
tion conceived  in  it,  but  by  different  modes  of  subsistence  or  re- 
lative properties  in  the  same  Divine  essence." 

The  personality  of  each  of  the  Divine  beings  is  thus  founded 
on  the  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  mode  of  the  Divine 
existence,  and  the  person  of  each  consists  of  the  being  thus  exist- 
ing, in  relation  to  the  other  persons  of  the  Trinity.  That  is,  the 
one  Divine  essence  hath  three  distinct  ways  of  subsisting,  accord- 
ing to  which  it  subsists  distinctly  and  differently  in  each  of  the 
three  Divine  persons. 

These  distinctions,  which  controversy  led  the  early  Christians 
to  make,  in  order  to  guard  against  error  and  preserve  and  per- 
petuate the  truth,  may  be  included  in  four  propositions  : — 

1 .  That  there  are  in  the  Deity  three  distinct  persons,  and  but 
one  Godhead, 

2.  That  there  are  no  separate  and  distinct  substances  in  the 
three  persons  of  the  Trinity ;  the  Divine  nature  being  wholly 
and  entirely  one  and  undivided,  and  identical  in  each. 

3.  That  the  Divine  essence  is  in  an  eternal,  necessary,  and  in- 
effable manner  communicated  from  the  Father  to  the  Son,  and 
from  both  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

4.  That  it  is  a  peculiar  prerogative  of  the  Divine  nature  and 
substance  (founded  in  its  infinite,  and,  therefore,  transcendent, 
perfection),  that  it  is  capable  of  residing  in  more  persons  than 
one,  and  is  accordingly  communicated  from  the  Father  to  the 
Son,  and  from  both  to  the  Holy  Ghost.f 

By  the  term  person,  therefore,  as  applied  to  the  three  distinc- 
tions in  the  Divine  nature,  we  do  not  mean  an  individual  intelli- 
gent agent,  having  a  separate  nature,  as  well  as  personality,  as 
in  different  men  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  an  accidental  or  vari- 

*  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  London,  1697,  p.  14. 

f  How  this  doctrine,  at  first  simple,  was  gradually  and  unavoidably  enlarged, 
as  found  in  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  creeds,  see  fully  illustrated  in  Newman's 
History  of  Arianism  in  the  4th  century. 
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able  distinction  of  character  in  one  and  the  same  person  ;  but  a 
real  difference  in  the  mode  of  subsistence,  as  well  as  in  character. 
We  are  assured  from  Scripture,  that  there  are  three  to  whom  the 
Divine  nature  and  attributes  are  ascribed  ;  and  yet  we  are  also 
assured,  both  from  Scripture  and  reason,  that  there  can  be  but 
one  Divine  nature. 

We  are  not,  we  would  again  remind  our  readers,  attempting 
to  make  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  intelligible,  or  to  bring  it 
within  the  grasp  of  our  comprehension.  This  is  infinitely  im- 
possible, since  we  have  no  premises  from  which  we  can  reason, 
and  no  powers  with  which  to  make  observation.  Our  only  de- 
sign is  to  make  clear  what  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is,  and  not 
what  the  Trinity  itself  is;  and  to  shew  that,  although  the  Trinity 
is  unintelligible  by  us,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  free  from 
any  contradiction,  and  requires  only  the  belief  of  facts  no  more 
intelligible  than  all  other  facts  pertaining  to  "the  Tnfinite  un- 
known," as  Sir  William  Hamilton  characterises  the  Deity.  The 
most  profound  minds  of  this  and  every  other  age  have  had,  there- 
fore, no  difficulty  in  receiving  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  a 
Scriptural  fact,  while  they  admitted  the  incomprehensibihty  of 
the  Trinity.  To  refer  to  but  one  of  these  mighty  intellects, 
(much  employed,  indeed,  on  this  very  doctrine), — Daniel  Web- 
ster being  asked  by  a  Unitarian  gentleman,  as  he  was  coming 
out  of  an  Episcopal  Church  in  Boston,  whether  he  believed  that 
three  and  one  are  the  same  thing,  replied  in  a  manner  perfectly 
characteristic,  as  it  properly  disposes  of  the  real  difficulty  of  the 
Trinity :  "  Sir,  1  believe  you  and  I  do  not  understand  the  arith- 
metic of  heaven."  ;  ''' 

The  term  'person,  to  denote  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
is  employed,  as  we  have  admitted,  in  the  full  knowledge  that 
it  is  necessarily  and  unavoidably  ambiguous.  But,  then,  it  is 
equally  true  that  this  would  be  the  case  with  any  other  conceiv- 
able term,  since  every  human  word  is  symbolical,  and,  in  its  ap- 
plication to  things  superhuman  and  Divine,  must  be  analogical. 
The  only  method  by  which  our  ideas  on  these  subjects  can  be 
expressed,  is  by  selecting  some  appropriate  term,  and  carefully 
defining  the  meaning  attached  to  it,  and  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  employed.  And  this  is  what  is  done  in  the  use  of  the  term 
person,  as  expressive  of  the  distinctions  in  the  Godhead.  It  is 
employed  simply  to  denote  that  which,  whatever  it  be,  cha- 
racterises the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  they  are  repre- 
sented in  Scripture,  to  be  each  God — each  individual  and  dis- 
tinct,— and  yet  each  subsisting  in  the  same  identical,  undivided, 
and  indivisible  Godhead.  It  is  intended  to  define  nothing  be- 
yond the  fact,  that  there  are  such  real  distinctions  in  the  God- 
bead,  that  while  essentially  one,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
are  relatively  and  officially  distinct.     As  to  the  nature  of  this 
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persdnality,  and  the  mode  of  its  existence,  this  term  pereon  ex- 
presses nothing. 

To  say,  therefore,  as  Unitarians  constantly  do,  that  since  the 
w(yi'd  person  has  come  now  to  mean,  in  its  ordinary  application 
to  men,  a  distinct  and  separate  individual, — compounded  of 
body  and  soul,  and  identical  in  substance  with  no  one  else, — 
therefore  this  word  person,  as  applied  to  the  distinction  in  the 
substance  of  the  Godhead,  must  express  distinct  Godheads,  and 
thus  teach  that  there  are  three  Gods,  is  absurd.  The  question 
is  not  about  the  original  meaning,  or  the  most  usual  meaning 
now  attached  to  the  word  person,  but  about  those  distinctions 
in  the  Godhead,  of  which  Scripture  informs  us.  In  the  endea- 
vour— which  philosophical  subtility  made  necessary — to  give 
expression  to  the  views  on  this  subject,  which  Christians  gene- 
rally have  derived  from  the  teachings  of  Scripture,  the  word  per- 
son was  employed  not  in  its  common,  but  in  a  theological  and 
defined  sense,  just  as  many  other  terms  are,  in  regard  to  many 
other  theological  doctrines.  The  term  person,  as  now  ordinarily 
employed,  represents,  it  is  true,  an  individual  man;  a  being, 
therefore,  who  is  physical  as  well  as  intellectual,  finite,  mortal, 
and  full  of  imperfections.  Would  it  therefore  be  just  or  reason- 
able to  say  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  describes  God  as 
having  in  his  Godhead  three  separate  bodies,  and  three  finite 
and  imperfect  human  beings  ?  The  term,  as  used  in  reference 
to  the  Trinity  in  the  Godhead,  is  limited  and  defined,  and  is 
far  more  Scriptural  in  its  actual  form  than  the  term  unity,  which 
is  nevertheless  employed  to  denote  an  opposite  doctrine. 

It  is  not  the  word  for  which  Trinitarians  contend,  but  the 
triune  distinctions  in  God,  represented  by  the  names  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  which  might  as  well  be  expressed  by  the 
Word  hypostasis,  as  in  the  Oriental  Church,  which  the  Apostle 
uses,  and  which  our  translators — in  unison  with  the  Western 
Church  in  all  ages — rendered  person  ;  or  by  the  word  subsist- 
ence. The  important  question  is  whether,  while  the  Scriptures 
declare  that  there  is  but  one  eternal  Godhead,  they  do,  or  do 
not,  declare  also  that  there  are  three  persons,  or  hypostases,  who 
are  each  distinct,  and  yet  each  possess  the  essential  attributes  of 
that  one  Godhead. 

Unitarians,  however,  insist  that  there  cannot  be  a  distinct 
person,  except  where  there  is  an  entirely  distinct  individual,  and 
they  appeal  to  every  man's  common  sense  for  proof.  But  why 
can  there  not  ?  To  constitute  a  person  in  the  modem  common 
meaning  of  that  word,  there  must  be  a  nature,  substance,  or 
essence,  and  the  qualities  by  which  it  is  characterised.  A  sub- 
stance alone  will  not  constitute  an  individual  person,  nor  quali- 
ties alone.  There  cannot  be  a  nature  or  essence  apart  fram  its 
qualities,  nor  qualities  apart  from  the  essence      Both  are  essen- 
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tial  16  aiii'iliditidtial  petk^ffi^'  In  the  case  of  mair,  whfli  is  a  obm- 
pound  being,  there  are  necessary,  to  constitute  an  individual,  the 
essence  and  properties  of  a  soul,  and  the  essence  and  properties 
of  a  body.  But  this  is  not  the  only  sense  in  which,  even  in  the 
English  language,  the  term  person  is  employed.  It  is  used  to 
signify,  also,  individual  character  or  station  ;*  and,  in  its  most 
accurate  philosophical  meaning,  it  is  defined  by  Locke  to  signify 
*'  a  thinking,  intelligent  being,  that  has  reason  and  reflection, 
and  considers  itself  as  itself,  the  same  thinking  thing  in  different 
times  and  places,  which  it  does  only.by  consciousness,  which  ^s 
inseparable  from  thinking. ""f*  -  ^iaorlL^  :io6  .i^^l\v^ 

Now  in  this  sense — which  is  the  only  one  applicable  to  a 
spiritual  being — why  may  there  not  be  united  in  the  one 
Divine  nature,  three  Divine  persons,  each  consciously  intelli- 
gent ?  We  do  not,  by  such  a  supposition,  make  three  Divine 
and  independent  individuals  or  persons  in  ihe  ordinary  meaning 
of  these  terms,  because  to  such  an  individual  person  a  distinct 
nature  is  as  necessar}''  as  distinct  consciousness  and  intelligence, 
while  in  this  abstract  sense  of  the  word  it  only  implies  three 
distinct  conscious  intelligences  in  the  one  identical  nature  or 
substance. 

o'^-The  supposition  of  a  Trinity  involves,  we  again  and  again  re- 
^peat,  a  mystery  unfathomable  to  our  finite  reason.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  Divine  nature — the  substance,  essence,  or  Godhead— 
which  is  the  mystery  of  mysteries  infinitely  above  and  beyond 
all  possible  comprehension  of  reason.  But  the  supposition  we 
have  made  involves  no  contradiction  and  no  unphilosophical 
use  of  the  term  person  ;  and  the  only  question  therefore  is, 
whether  such  a  supposition  be  required  by  the  teaching  of  God, 
concerning  Himself,  in  His  own  revelation,  and  by  the  very 
words  which  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

But  still  further.  The  word  person  is  originally  Latin,  and 
originally  introduced  into  the  Church,  and  into  theology,  by  the 
Latin  fathers,  in  a  sense,  and  for  a  purpose  which  has  been 
accurately  defined  and  described.  In  this  sense  it  is  retained 
and  used  now,  and  in  this  sense  alone  ;  and  hence  it  is  in  this 
sense  alone  it  is  open  to  criticism  as  applied  to^tl^xloctrioe  of 
the  Trinity.  '  aoiH^90-r<:n'  :>.>i!  rrr 

-Person,  therefore,  as  thus  used,  does  not  mean  or  imply  dis- 
tinct and  separate  Divine  natures  or  Godheads  in  the  Being  to 
whom  it  is  applied,  but  only  a  distinct,  intelligent  conscious- 
ness in  each  of  the  three  persons  who  co-exist  in  one  and  the 
same  identical  Godhead — a  Trinity  in  the  unity,  a  unity  in  the 
Trinity,  a  tri-unity  of  conscious  intelligences  jnoiie- Divine 
nature.  1'v)  B^jsa)  ali  ,omo  n  {^  adi  ^aH  a^d'^l^  ' 

f  B.  11,  c.  27,  Hum.  Uiid. 
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-  -There  is,  therefore,  nothing  incredible  in  the  supposition  im- 
plied in  the  Trinity,  and  nothing  unwarrantable  in  the  use  of 
the  term  persons  to  designate  the  three  Divine  unities  consti- 
tuting this  tri- unity;  and  the  only  question,  therefore,  is  one  of 
Scriptural  fact.  noaisq  mre.^  s.li 

Scripture  Proof  of  Three  Persons  in  the  one  God. 

Now  that  in  the  infinite,  and  therefore  transcendent,  perfec- 
tion of  the  Divine  nature,  there  is  such  a  real  distinction  of  three 
persons  is,  we  believe,  taught  in  Scripture,  since  it  represents  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  each  of  them  as  God,  while  it 
announces  only  one  God. 

When  the  Apostle  in  Hebrews  i.  3  describes  the  Son  of  God 
as  "  the  express  image  of  his  person,''  he  ascribes  to  God  the 
Father  a  personality  different  from  his  Godhead  or  essence, 
which  could  not  be  transferred,  and  never  has  been  manifested. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  person  in  the  Father,  of  which  Christ  is  a 
manifestation,  distinct  from  His  eternal  and  unmanifested  God- 
head. There  is  also  a  personality  of  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit, 
to  whom  are  attributed  all  that  is  characteristic  of  a  personal, 
intelligent  agent.  And  hence,  as  there  is,  and  can  be,  but 
one  Godhead,  there  must  be  in  that  Godhead  three  co-existing 
persons,  as  incomprehensible  to  us  as  the  Godhead  itself,  but  not 

more  so.  .,:rr■^::^:■^     ,y:frr^x,.- 

Different  things  are  said  of  each  of  these  persons.  They  are 
represented  as  speaking  to  one  another  and  of  one  another. 
The  Father  sends  the  Son,  and  the  Son  comes  to  do  the  will  of 
Him  who  sent  him.  The  Spirit  is  sent  by  the  Son,  and  yet 
proceedeth  from  the  Father.*  The  Father  begets,  the  Son  is 
begotten,  the  Spirit  proceeds.  The  Word  was  in  the  beginning 
WITH  God,  not  m  God,  and  not  with,  nor  in,  himself.  The  Son 
was  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  and  had  glory  WITH  the  Father, 
before  the  foundations  of  the  world.  "  And  the  Word  was  made 
flesh.''  The  Father  "  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered 
Him  up  for  us  all."  The  Father  declared  Christ  to  be  his  well 
beloved  Son.  Christ  at  the  same  time  received  baptism.  And 
the  Holy  Ghost  descended  upon  Him  like  a  dove.  The  Son  is 
also  said  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many ;  and  to  live  ever  to 
make  intercession  for  us.  And  the  Holy  Ghost  is  said  to  renew 
and  sanctify  us,  and  to  seal  us  unto  the  day  of  redemption. ,  These 
are  things  so  essentially  different,  as  very  plainly  to  intimate  a 
distinction  in  the  agents  to  whom  they  are  respectively  ascribed. 
For  how  can  they  be  any  other  than  distinct  persons,  who 
thus  act,  think,  feel,  in  ways  which  are  so  entirely  distinguish©^, 
and  which  imply  distinct  personal  agents.  r  1 

"  When  He,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is  come,  He  (says  Christ)  will 
*  See  John  iii.  16, 17  ^  iy.^;^  vl;3S  v  x.  30. 
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whatsoever  He  shall  hear  that  shall  He  speak,  atid  He  will  shew 
you  things  to  come.  All  things  that  the  Father  hath  are  mitie  ; 
therefore  said  I,  that  He  (the  Holy  Spirit)  shall  take  of  mine 
and  shew  it  unto  you/'  At  the  day  of  Pentecost  these  mighty 
effects  and  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  thus  promised  were 
manifested.  It  was  the  Holy  Spirit  who  caught  away  Philip 
from  the  eunuch,  and  who  said,  "  separate  me  Barnabas  and 
Saul  for  the  work  whereunto  I  have  called  them/'  It  was  thei 
Holy  Spirit  also  who  commanded  Paul  and  Silas  not  to  preach 
in  Asia  Minor,  nor  in  Bithynia.  And  "  holy  men  of  old  spake 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit/'  The  Holy  Spirit  is 
further  said  in  the  Scriptures  to  strive,  to  know;  to  lead,  to  help, 
to  testify,  to  reveal,  to  search,  to  prophesy,  to  give  gifts,  to  work 
in  the  soul  of  man,  to  work  miracles,  to  sanctify,  to  quicken  or 
give  life,  and  to  be  vexed  and  grieved. 

Besides,  these  three  persons  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  a 
different  order.  In  the  baptismal  charge  they  are  mentioned  in 
their  natural  order,  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  In  like 
manner  the  Apostle  John,  speaking  of  the  witnesses  to  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  takes  notice  of  them  as  the  Father,  the  Word, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  at  other  times  these  three  persons 
are  enumerated  very  differently.  Sometimes  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
first  named,  then  follows  Christ  who  is  the  Lord,  and  then  God- 
who  is  the  Father,  is  referred  to  last  of  all ;  as  in  that  passage  in 
which  it  is  said  there  is  one  Spirit,  one  Lord,  and  one  God  and 
Father  of  all.     (Eph.  ii.  4,  5,  6). 

At  other  times  again  Christ  is  mentioned  first,  then  follows 
the  Spirit,  and  the  Father  comes  last.  "  Thus,"  says  the  Apostle, 
"  through  Him,  (/.  e.,  Christ)  we  both  (that  is,  Jew  and  Gen- 
tiles), have  access  by  one  Spirit  unto  the  Father."  And  else- 
where the  Apostle  begins  what  he  says  with  Christ,  speaks  next 
of  the  Father,  and  ends  with  the  Spirit,  saying,  "In  whom^ 
that  is,  in  Christ,  ye  are  built  together  for  an  habitation  of  God 
through  the  Spirit.  In  his  closing  benediction  to  the  Corinth* 
ians  also,  the  Apostle  places  the  Son  before  the  Father,  wish- 
ing them  the  "  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ/'  before  he  prays 
for  the  love  of  God,  or  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
Apostle  John  also  places  the  Spirit  before  the  Son,  wishing  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia  "  grace  from  the  seven  spirits  before  th^ 
throne,"  before  he  wishes  it  to  them  from  Jesus  Christ. 

Now,  in  this  variable  mode  of  referring  to  these  three  persons 
in  Scripture,  we  have  a  demonstration  Jirsf,  that  they  are  all 
equal  in  power  and  glory,  otherwise  that  order  would  have  been 
uniformly  observed,  in  which  their  inequality,  if  any  such  ex- 
isted, would  have  been  clearly  and  invariably  indicated.  And 
in  the  second  f^laCe,  this  variety  of  order  proves  that  those  three 


pereons  ai«  not  attributes  of  one  aad  the  same  God,  or  different 
characters  or  manifestations,  but  real  distinctions  or  persons ; 
since  otherwise  these  and  all  similar  declarations  of  Scripture 
would  prove  just  as  surely  that  the  Father  is  an  attribute  of  the 
Son  or  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  Son  and  Father  attributes  of  the 
Spirit,  as  that  the  Son  and  Spirit  are  attributes  of  the  Father. 
The  distinction,  therefore,  between  these  three  persons — the 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit— is  and  must  be  a  real  personal  dis- 
tinction. ;.; 

This,  however,  will  be  still  farther  evident,  from  a  consideration 
of  the  distinct  offices  and  purposes  which  are  assigned  to  each  of 
these  three  persons  in  the  word  of  God. 

This  we  might  illustrate  from  what  is  said  of  their  operation 
in  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  providence,  and  grace.  But  we  will 
confine  ourselves  to  the  work  of  redemption.  In  accomplishing 
this  great  and  ultimate  design  of  all  God's  purposes  and  plans, 
the  development  and  proclamation  of  which  is  the  great  aim  of 
all  prophecy,  of  all  Scripture,  and  of  all  the  means  and  ordi-? 
nances  of  grace,  each  of  these  three  persons  is  represented  as 
fulfilling  a  difi'erent  office.  The  Father,  in  his  everlasting  love, 
designs  the  scheme  of  redemption.  The  Son  offers  himself  to 
fulfil  it.  The  Father  sends  the  Son.  The  Son  comes  to  do  the 
Father^s  will.  The  Son  sends  the  Spirit  to  abide  with  His 
Church  always,  and  to  supply  his  bodily  absence.  The  Father 
gives  the  Son.  The  Son  gives  himself  The  Spirit  is  given 
by  the  Son  to  whomsoever  he  pleaseth.  The  Father  loves, 
and  wills  salvation  to  the  sinner.  The  Son,  in  order  that  God 
may  be  just,  and  yet  the  justifier  of  the  ungodly,  brings  in  an 
everlasting  righteousness,  and  makes  propitiation.  The  Spirit 
works  in  the  heart  to  regenerate,  purify,  and  comfort.  As  in 
nature  God  by  His  omnipotent  will  creates ;  the  Son  orders,  di- 
rects, and  governs  ;  and  the  Spirit  beautifies,  adorns,  and  per- 
fects— so  in  this  work  of  grace  God  originates,  the  Son  accom- 
plishes, and  the  Spirit  perfects  and  applies  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion. We  address  our  worship  ultimately,  though  not  exclusively, 
to  the  Father,  through  the  Son,  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
Father  hears,  the  Son  intercedes,  the  Spirit  pleads  in  us  and  for 
us  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered.  The  Father  adopts. 
The  Son  gives  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God.  The  Holy 
Ghost  sheds  abroad  in  the  heart  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  whereby 
we  cry  Abba,  Father.  The  Father  pardons.  The  Son  gives  re- 
pentance and  remission  of  sins.  The  Spirit  works  in  the  heart 
that  godly  sorrow  which  leads  to  repentance  not  to  be  repented 
of.  Thus  it  is  that  every  grace  and  blessing  pertaining  to  life 
and  godliness  is  traced  in  Scripture  to  "the  love  of  God,  the 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy 
<jlhost."  "Through  Christ  we  have  access  by  one  Spirit  unto 
the  Father." 
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^"Thifs  it  appears, 'ifeat'lfi-tbe^  work  by  winch  God  de- 

signed ultimately  to  gloriiy  Himself  in  and  through  this  world, 
that  is,  the  recovery  and  restoration  of  fallen  man  by  Jesus 
Christ,  each  of  the  three  persons  has  different  offices  assigned 
to  him.  The  original  purpose,  design,  contrivance,  and  dis- 
posal of  this  glorious  plan  is  assigned  to  the  counsel,  love, 
and  grace  of  the  Father.*  "And  on  this  account,''  says  Owen, 
"because  as  the  Son  undertook  to  effect  whatever  the  Father 
had  so  designed  and  purposed,  there  were  many  acts  of  the  will 
of  the  Father  towards  the  Son — ^in  sending,  giving,  appoint- 
ing of  Him  ;  in  preparing  Him  a  body  ;  in  comforting  and 
supporting  Him ;  in  rewarding  and  giving  a  people  unto  Him 
—which  belong  unto  the  Father,  on  the  account  of  the  autho- 
rity, love,  and  wisdom  that  were  in  them/' 
vU'^jjg  Son  of  God  is  represented  as  condescending,  consenting, 
engaging  to  do  and  accomplish  in  his  own  person  the  whole 
work  which,  in  the  authority,  counsel,  and  wisdom  of  the  Father, 
was  appointed  for  Him.  Phil.  iii.  6-8.  And  in  these  divine 
operations  is  the  person  of  the  Son  revealed  unto  us,  to  be 
honoured  even  as  we  honour  the  Father. 

And  again,  the  Holy  Ghost  doth  immediately  work  and  effect 
whatever  was  to  be  done  in  reference  unto  the  person  of  the 
Son,  or  the  sons  of  men,  for  the  perfecting  and  accomplishing 
of  the  Father's  counsel,  and  the  Son's  work,  in  an  especial 
application  of  both  unto  their  especial  effects  and  ends.  Hereby 
is  He  made  known  unto  us,  and  hereby  our  faith,  concerning 
Him  and  in  Him  is  directed.  And  thus  in  this  great  work  of 
the  new  creation  by  Jesus  Christ,  doth  God  cause  all  his  glory 
to  pass  before  us,  that  we  may  both  know  Him  and  worehipHim 
in  a  due  manner  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."  /ix) 

The  illustrations  of  this  position  might  be  multiplied.  But 
enough  surely  have  been  given  to  convince  any  unprejudiced 
mind,  that  the  constant  and  invariable  language  of  Scripture 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  theory  that,  after  all,  the  Son  and 
Spirit  are  nothing  itito^  than  attributes  w  qualities  of  the  qm 
God  and  Father.     -  ^^^^'- 

This  conclusion  is,  however,  strengthened  by  the  further  fact, 
that  to  each  one  of  these  persons  is  attributed,  in  Scripture,  every 
characteristic  by  which  personal  differences  could  possibly  be 
distinguished.  They  are  each  and  all  spoken  of  as  thinking, 
willing,  designing,  determining,  gineving,  being  grieved,  and 
/acting.  All  these  personal  acts  are  attributed  to  these  persons 
as  existing  separately,  and  at  the  same  time,  and  that,  too,  both 
as  it  regards  each  other,  as  it  regards  other  beings,  and  as  it  re- 
gards mankind.  The  Father  asks.  The  Son  answers.  The 
IS pirit  descends,  co-operates,  and  works.  The  Father  repents 
that  he  has  created  man.v  The  Spirit  is  grieved.     And  the  Son 

*  Isaiab  xliii.  1-3;  Psalms  xl.  6-8;    John  iii.  16;  laaiah  liii.  10-12;  Eph. 
I  4-10. 


executes  vengeance.  The  Father  hears  the  Son  always.  The 
Son  pmys  to  his  Father.  The  son  appears  to  Paul  on  his  way 
to  Damascus,  The  Holy  Ghost  hinders  the  same  Apostle  when 
he  would  have  gone  into  Asia,  suffering  him  not  and  forbidding 
him,  (Acts  xvi.  6,  7).  The  Father  deserts  the  Son  when  in  his 
last  agony,  thus  fulfilling  that  Scripiure,  "  Awake,  0  sword, 
against  my  Shepherd,  and  against  the  man  thxxt  is  my  fellow, 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,"  (Zech.  xiii.  7).  The  Son  cries  out 
in  his  agony,  *'  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?" 
The  Father  wondered  that  there  was  no  man,  and  said,  "  Whom 
shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us?"  And  the  son  saith, 
*'  Here  am  I,  send  me.''  God's  law  and  justice  demanded  a 
propitiation,  in  order  that  God  might  be  just  and  yet  justify 
the  ungodly.  The  Son  **  was  made  sin  for  us,  though  he  knew 
no  sin,"  enduring  in  His  human  nature,  which  He  voluntarily 
assumed,  our  griefs,  and  offering  Himself  "once  for  all,  as  a 
sacrifice  for  sin.  And  the  ever  blessed  Spirit,  by  renewing  and 
sanctifying  our  hearts,  qualifies  and  fits  us  for  the*  reception. of 
the  blessings  thus  purchased  and  secured  for  us;  ,/■  .:.;V*;V|^  .'^,. 
Surely,  therefore,  the  scheme  of  salvation  requires  for  the 
very  conception  of  its  plan,  provisions,  and  fulfiknent,  the  ad- 
mission of  three  distinct  personalities  in  the  one  undivided 
e^ssence  of  the  Godhead.  These  persons  have  different  names, 
relations,  and  functions  attributed  to  them,  which  are  perfectly 
irreconcilable  with  the  supposition  that  these  three  persons  are 
only  the  one  personal  God  represented,  as  Sabellius  taught. 
Sometimes  as  Father,  sometimes  as  Son j  and  sometimes  as  Holy 

Ghost.  .h/iO  sr/?6t  yd  xidj^io;:    ■  .,  ^^  , 

The  different  order  of  namirtg  .the -Father,  Son  j  and  Holy 
Ghost,  which  we  find  in  Scripture— the  different  offices  and  rela- 
-tions  they  are  represented  as  sustaining — the  different  works 
and  properties  ascribed  to  them — these   declarations   of  God 
himself,   concerning   himself,  in   words   used   under  his  own 
guidance,  and  which  really  make  up  all  that  is  revealed  con- 
cerning these  persons — these  must,  according  to  all  rules  of  in- 
terpretation, and  all  purpose  of  language,  signify  more  than  a 
three-named  unity.    Our  Saviour  says  of  the  Father,  "  There  is 
another  that  beareth  witness  of  me  ;"  and  of  the  Spirit  he  says, 
-"I  will  ask  the  Father,  and  He  shall  give  you  another  Com- 
<  forter."     These  surely  cannot  all  be  one  and  the  same  Father. 
And  when  we  baptize  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghostj  this  surely,  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  of  that  reason  to  which  Unitarians  are  so  fond 
of  appealing,  cannot  mean, at, triAitiy^f  names,  or  attributes,  or 
-qualities.^  gia/i   'itidSni 

c.Jii^s&  supposition  is  as  absUrd  as  it  is  blasphemo^^,  AHP^^^^ 
noS  ddi  *  Sqc  John  V.  32;  xiv.  16;  xy.  26.  .,-{  ed  Llfj 
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utterly,  siibyejisiye  of  all  fciitli  iaScidpti^re  as -ja  divinely  inspireel^ 
and  intelligible  l)ook.     It  is  impossible,  with  any  deference  to  3 
the  express  and  multiplied  declarations  of  the  Bible,  to  imagine 
that  the  Father  can  be  the  Son,  or  the  Son  the  Father,  or  the< 
Holy  Ghost  either  the  Son  or  the  Father.     The  Father  'cannot  * 
be  the  Son,,    The  Father  was  never  begotten,  nor  appointed  to 
be  a  son  and  heir  of  all  things.     He  never  left  that  glory  which 
He  had  with  the  Father  from  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world.     He  was  never  born.     He  never  took  part  of  the  nature 
of  His  own  creature  man.     The  Father  was  never  visible  nor  t 
seen  by  any  man.     The  Father  never  suffered,  bled,  nor  died.  : 
The  very  supposition  is  impossible.    Neither  can  the  Father  be 
conceived  as  tulfilling  the  ofl&ces  of  a  Mediator. 

It  is  thus  certain  that  the  Father  cannot,  without  blasphemy  a 
and  absurdity,  be  regarded  as  one  and  the  same  person  with  the  T 
Son,  as  they  are  both  represented  in  Scripture.    But  it  is  justaSiiJ 
impossible  to  suppose  that  the  person  called  the  Son-— the  Son  of  ijs 
God,  the  form  of  God,  the  express  image  of  his  person,  &c.— can  -^ 
be  One  and  the  same  person  as  the  Father.     It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  the  Son  having  a  Son,  an  only  begotten  Son.     The 
Son.cannot  by  any  latitude  of  expression  be  said  to  have  made 
the  Father  heir  and  head  over  all  things.     The  Son  never  sent  *^ 
the.Father  into  the  world,  put  Him  to  an  open  shame,  and  laid 'j^ 
upon  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all,  and  made  Him  a  curse  and  a^ 
sin-offering.     There  is  awful  blasphemy  in  the  supposition  that' p 
the  Son  could  be  regarded  as  doing  towards  God  the  Father,'^ 
what  is  everywhere  represented  as  being  done  by  the  Father' 
towards  the  Son  in  his  Mediatorial  character.  7"^^   . 

But  the  difl&eulty  is  just  as  great  when  we  speak  of  the  Holy  /^' 
Ghost.     The  Holy  Ghdfet  cannot  be  conceived  to  be  the  Father,^^ 
nor, the  Son,  without  an  utter  abandonment  of  all  faith  in  Scrip-^^ 
ture,  and  in  the,  use  or  value  of  language.     The  Father  did  not^*^ 
proceed  from  himself,  nor  from  the  Son,  nor  from  the  Spirit,  ^^ 
but  the  Spirit  is  said  to  have  proceeded  from  the  Father  ana  , 
the  Son.     The  Spirit  was  to  glorify  the  Son  and  receive  of  what  ' 
was  His,  and  not  to  receive  Himself,  and  in  so  doing  glorify^^, 
Hinjsel£     The  coming  of  the  Spirit,  as  the  abiding  Comforter"'"  . 
of  the  church,  depended  upon  the  departure  of  the  Son,  and"^ 
upon  His  being  sent  by  the  Son.     At  our  Saviour's  baptism* 
we  have  the  Father  speaking,  the  Son  acting,  and  the  vSpirij;  *^  ^ 
coming  down— a  text  so  evidently  holding  forth  the  persons  of  ^*^p 
the;Trinity,  in  their  distinct  and  separate  existence  and  agency,; '^'^^^^ 
that  in  ancient  times  when  any  one  was  8USj)ected  of  being  ari/^^,^^ 
Arian,  it  was  said  to  him,  "  Go  to  Jordan,  and  there  thou  wilt,  ,,^, 
see  a  Trinity— Father,   Soir,  and  Spirit.*'     And  hence  the  * 
scene  of  this  baptism,  as  an  emblem  of  Christianity,  and  a  ^ 

ti   Si  li-'jiii    i:,    ..      .  •  ' 
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visible  proof  of  its  triune  God,  was  a  freqttent^'  {mT^nifrSpre-  ^' 
sentation  on  the  very  earliest  Christian  tombs  * 

It  is,  therefore,  beyond  any  reasonable  controversy,  that  the 
Scriptures  ascribe  a  real  and  a  separate  personality  to  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  they  teach  us,  therefore, 
that  there  is  in  the  nature  of  God  a  perfect  Trinity  of  persons  in 
glory,  eternity,  and  sovereignty,  neither  divided  nor  separated. 
Language  could  not  possibly  teach  the  individual  personality  of 
each  of  these  in  stronger  modes  of  expression.  God,  according 
to  the  Scriptures,  is,  therefore,  a  trinity  as  to  person,  a  unity  as 
to  nature — a  trinity  as  to  office  in  the  work  of  redemption,  a 
unity  in  all  the  glory  and  the  power,  and  substance  and  self; 
existing  infinity  of  the  Godhead.  In  this  Tri-unity  there  is 
nothing  either  created,  or  servile,  or  adventitious,  or  temporary. 
The  Son  was  never  non-existent  to  the  Father,  nor  the  Spirit  to 
the  Son.  This  iri-unity  is -eternally  the  same,  imckaugeable 
and  invariable.^08  qlU  boiko  aoaisq  odi  iiidi  98oqqD-3  ox . 

The  three  persons  in  the  Trinity  are  not,  therefore,  as  Praxeas, 
in  the  days  of  TertuUian,  affirmed,  three  names  of  one  and  the 
same  person.  But  as  Tertullian,  who  wrote  about  the  end  of 
the  second  century  and  beginning  of  the  third,  says  in  his  re- 
reply  to  Praxeas,  "  We  are  to  worship  God  the  Father,  God  the 
Son,  and  God  the  Holy  Spirit — three  properties,  one  divinity. 
The  three  are  one  in  the  Godhead  (or  essence),  and  the  one 
three  in  properties  (or  persons),  that  there  may  be  neither  one  -• 
in  the  Sabellian  sense,  nor  three  in  that  wicked  sense  now  set 
up,''  viz.,  the  Arian.  God  is,  therefore,  as  Tertullian  pithily 
says,  unuTYh,  not  unus.  I  and  the  Father,  says  Christ,  are 
one— itnum,  one  in  nature  and  substance,  not  uniis,  one  in 
person. 

In  the  book  from  which  we  have  quoted,  Tertullian  proves  >' 
that  there  is  a  sense  in  which  these  three  are  distinct  persons  in  J 
the  One  sense  of  the  Godheadf  He  says,  therefore,  of  the  Son,  ' 
that  he  is  "  Spirit  of  Spirit  and  God  of  God,  another  in  mode^'-i 
but  not  another  in  number.''  ili  ^<^'' 

"The  Father,"  says  Hippolytus — A.D.  220,  the  pupil  of  Irenaeus,  '/^ 
who  was  the  disciple  of  Polyoarp,  and  he  of  the  Apostle  John — "  in-  '^ 
deed  is  one ;  but  there  are  two  pensons,  because  there  is  also  the  ^ 
Son;  and  the  third  person  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  the  Father  li 
commands,  the  Son  obeys,  the  Holy  Spirit  teaches.  The  Father  is  ii 
over  all,  the  Son  is  through  all,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  in  alL  We  cannot  .  A 
understand  the  one  God,  otherwise  than  as  we  truly  believe  in  tj|e «.  ,?. 

♦  See  Maitland's  *' Catacombs  of  Rome." 

f  There  are  in  his  works  more  than  twenty  passages  in  which  this  idea  is  ex- 
pressed. 
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Father  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  *  Go,'  said  Christ,  '  and 
teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  Thus  did  he  shew  us,  that  who- 
soever shall  omit  any  one  of  these,  he  hath  not  perfectly  glorified 
God;  for  through  this  Trinity  the  Father  is  glorified.  The  Father 
purposed,  the  Son  performed,  the  Spirit  manifested."* 

"Who,  then,  would  not  wonder,"  says  Athenagoras,  a.d.  174, 
^*  that  we  should  hear  ourselves  called  Atheists,  when  we  profess  our 
ibelief  in  God  the  Father,  and  in  God  the  Son,  and  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  shewing  both  their  power  in  unity  and  their  distinction  in 
order."f  ''  To  this  only  do  we  strenuously  apply  ourselves,  that  we 
may  know  God  and  the  Word  who  is  from  Him ;  what  is  the  unity 
of  the  Son  with  the  Father  ;  what  is  the  communion  of  the  Father 
with  the  Son ;  what  is  the  Spirit ;  what  is  the  unity  and  the  dis- 
tinction of  these  who  are  such,  inasmuch  as  the  Spirit,  and  the  Son, 
and  the  Father  are  united."!  ;:! 

;;,  "  Him,  the  Father,"  says  Justin  Martyr,  a.d.  136,  ''and  his  Soiq, 
j«Fho  came  forth  from  Him,  and  the  prophetic  Spirit— these  we  wor- 
^ip  and  we  adore,  honouring  them  in  word  and  in  truth,  and  to 
,jpvery  person  who  wishes  to  learn,  ungrudgingly  delivering  them  as 
jwe  oui-selves  have  been  taught.§  Atheists,  then,  we  are  not,  inas- 
much as  we  worship  the  Creator  of  this  universe  ;  and  having  learned 
tlhat  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  Him  who  is  truly  God,  and  holding 
ttim  in  the  second  place,  we  will  shew  that,  in  the  third  degree,  we 
ht)nour  also  the  prophetic  Spirit,  in  conjunction  with  the  Word.|| 
For  the  Word,  who  is  born  from  the  unborn  and  ineflfable  God,  we 
Worship  and  we  love  next  in  order  after  God  the  Father;  since,  also, 
Qn  our  account  he  became  man,  in  order  that,  being  a  joint  partaker 
of  our  sufferings,  he  might  also  efiect  our  healing."^  { 

^  Such  was  the  simple  statement  of  the  teaching  of  Scriptuite 
&  the  subject  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Triune  God  in  the 
^ariiest  ages  of  the  church.  We  find,  therefore,  that  when 
Theodotus,  at'  the  close  of  the  second  century,  attempted  to 
propagate  at  Rome  the  doctrine  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man, 
and  that  there  is  no  distinction  of  persons  in  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead,  he  was  called  to  account  by  Victor  Bishop  of  that  city, 
in  order  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  or 
■explaining  his  conduct.  This,  however,  he  could  not  do.  And 
as  he  persisted  in  maintaining  the  scheme  of  doctrine  which  he 
'had  promulgated,  **  the  consequence  was,  that  having  avowedly 
departed  from  the  well-known  common  faith  of  the  Church,  h« 
was,  by  excommunication,  visibly  separated  from  the  society  of 
the  faithful."** 

^^  We  are,  therefore,  as  Gregory  Nazianzen  expresses  the  doc- 
trine, "  We  are  to -worship  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,  aad 
God  the  Holy  Spirit-^three  properties,  one  divinity.*'     -     ^^  '' 
f^''    ♦  HippoL  Cont.N»ef.,  xiv.,  Oper.  vol.  ii.  p.l5,  16.    ''  -^^o^J^^^  -^0- 
'.  ■  t  Athen.  Legat.,  C.  x..  p.  40.  J  Atheu  Lti&i^.pc.'^l  *.f«?tsq   ^ 

§  Justin,  Apol.,  i.Oper.,>  43.  11  Jusiin,.Apc>l;  ^QprerH  IfftxiiT^oO 

^Justin  Apol.  ii.,  Oper.,  p.  40. 

**  Euseb.  Uist.  Eccles.  Lib.  v.,  c.  28.  _. 
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^5f»  hypostatical  union/'  says  Dr  BiHtf^'W^i'^^^^otOd'df 
our' religion/'  "Without  controversy,  great  is  the  mystery  of 
godliness/'  and  the  first  part  of  the  mystery  is,  that  "  God  was 
manifest  in  the  flesh/'  He  appeared  in  the  world  in  the  like- 
ness of  men,  and  through  the  flesh,  which  the  Apostle  calls  ^^^ 
veil,  He  opened  a  new  and  living  way  of  salvation.  ,^..;jl  .'>Zdr) 

The  connection  between  the  divinity  and  the  humanity  (dT 
iGhrist  is  a  great  mystery  to  finite  minds;  yet  there  are  some 
things  connected  with  this  mystery  which  douot  xequijiEeiflpK^ie 
than  human  intellect  to  comprehend.  vJ^ii  >/   ,  mH  ed3  djiw 

We  know  that  Christ  is  completely  and  tinly  God-;  we ^s6 
know  that  he  is  completely  and  truly  man ;  and  that,  as  God 
and  man,  he  is  but  one  person.  How  the  divine  and  human 
natures  are  united,  we  know  not.  This  is  the  mystery.  But 
we  know  farther,  that  his  Godhead  is  not  contaminated  by  its 
connection  with  the  flesh.  He  that  is  now  higher  than  the 
heavens  was,  even  when  on  earth,  and  in  the  likeness  of  sinful 
flesh,  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners,  and 
needed  not  daily  to  oiFer  sacrifice  first  for  his  own  sins.  Nor 
was  his  manhood  deified  by  its  connection  with  his  divinity.  As 
man,  he  was  capable  of  suffering,  and  subject  to  many  infirmi- 
ties. Hence  he  could  taste  the  bitterness  of  the  gall,  and  feel 
the  points  of  the  thorns,  and  cry  out :  My  God,  my  God,  why 
hast  thou  forsaken  me?  As  man,  he  was  made  a  little  loWer 
than  the  angels  for  the  suffering  of  death.  As  man,  he  calleth 
his  disciples  brethren,  and  we  are  permitted  to  call  him  our 
elder  brother,  which  familiarity  we  should  not  use  to  the  Divi- 
nity of  Christ  more  freely  than  to  an  absolute  God. 

These  are  the  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  on  this  subject,  as 
iUnderstood  by  orthodox  Christians  at  the  present  day.  And 
they  are  similar  to  those  of  the  councils  of  Ephesus,  A.  D.  4.S1, 
and  of  Chalcedon  451.  The  first  of  these  councils  decreed  "  that 
Christ  was  one  divine  person,  in  whom  two  natures  were  most 
closely  united,  but  without  being  mixed  or  confounded  together." 
The  council  of  Chalcedon  said :  "In  Christ  there  is  one  person, 
in  the  unity  of  person  two  natures,  but  each  retains  its  own 
distinguishing  properties/'  The  Athanasian  creed  teaches  the 
same  doctrine  :  "  Perfect  God  and  perfect  man,  of  a  reasonable 
soul  and  human  flesh  subsisting  ;  who  although  he  be  God  and 
man,  yet  he  is  not  two,  but  one  Christ.  One,  not  by  conversion 
of  the  Godhead  into  flesh,  but  by  taking  the  manhood  into  God 
— one  altogether,  not  by  confusion  of  substance,  but  by  unity 
of  person ;  for  as  the  reasonable  soul  and  flesh  is  one  man,  so 
God  and  man  is  one  Ghrisi";    Although  the  Protestant^  Epis- 
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cepkl  Chtirch  of  the  ^United  Stat^¥a§-6mitt^^fe^  A^KKif^tai^ 
creed  from  the  Prayer-Book,  it  adopts  the  doctrine  t)f  that  cree5$ 
on  the  Hypostatical  Union,  by  adopting  the  thirty-nine  articled 
"of  the  Church  of  England.  The  second  article  teaches  tK# 
doctrine  of  two  natures  in  one  person,  in  these  words  :  "  Tw6 
Avhole  and  perfect  natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead  and  man- 
hood, were  joined  together  in  one  person,  never  to  be  divided, 
whereof  is  one  Christ,  very  God  and  very  man."  The  language 
of  the  Westminster  Confession  is  similar  to  this  :  "  Two  whole 
perfect  and  distinct  natures^  the  Godhead  and  the  manhood 
inseparably  joined  together  in  one  person,  without  conversions^ 
composition,  or  confusi6ia,L'WM0fe  p^'S0a'i&' very- God  and- v«^' 
man,  yet  one  Christ/'  " «  owi  6x11  {  eiiL  to  oiqioahq  siii  lo  ojui 
The  comparison  in  the- AtM^asiaii  cr6i6<l' of  tlie "union"  8f 
natures  in  Christ  to  the  union  of  soul  and  body  in  man,  i» 
adopted  by  Calvin  in  his  clear  and  forcible  chapter  on  this 
subject.  "  If  anything  among  men  can  be  found  to  resemble 
so  great  a  mystery,  man  himself  appears  to  furnish  the  most 
apposite  similitude ;  being  evidently  composed  of  two  substances, 
of  which,  however,  neither  is  so  confounded  with  the  other  as 
not  to  retain  its  distinct  nature.  For  the  soul  is  not  the  body, 
nor  is  the  body  the  soul.  Wherefore  that  is  predicated  sepa- 
r<vtely  of  th6  soul  which  cannot  be  at  all  applied  to  the  body; 
On  the  contrary,  that  is  predicated  of  the  body  which  is  totally 
incompatible  with  the  soul.  And  that  is  predicated  of  the  man 
which  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  understood  either  of  the  souP 
or  of  the  body  alone.  Lastly — ^the  properties  of  the  soul  are 
transferred  to  the  body,  and  the  properties  of  the  body  to  the 
soul ;  yet,  he  that  is  composed  of  these  two  parts,  is  no  more 
than  one  man.  Such  forms  of  expression  signify  that  there  is 
iii  man  one  person  composed  of  two  distinct  parts^  and  that  there 
£^re  two  different  natures  united  in  him  to  constitute  that  one 
person.  The  Scriptures  speak  in  a  similar  manner  respecting 
Christ.  They  attribute  to  him  sometimes  those  things  which  are 
applicable  merely  to  his  humanity,  sometimes  those  things  whictt 
belong  peculiarly  to  his  divinity ;  and  not  unfrequently  thos^ 
things  which  comprehend  both  his  natures,  but  are  incompatible 
:NVith  either  of  them  alone.  And  this  union  of  the  two  natures 
in  Christ  they  so  carefully  maintain,  that  they  sometimes  attri- 
bute to  one  what  belongs  to  thie  other,  a  mode  of  expression 
which  the  ancient  writers  called  a  communication  of  properties." 
.  ertThis  is  a  clear  and  forcible  presentation  of  the  orthodox  doc- 
iritie  of  the  union  of  natures  in  Christ.  And  the  illustration  is 
the  most  apposite  that  can  be  brought  from  earthly  things  to 
bear  upon  a  subject  so  far  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  human  mind. 
But  Calvin  saw  that  there  was  no  adequate  similitude  to  so  gre^f^ 
a  mysteiy.  He  introduces  man  evidently  composed  of  two  sub'^ 
stances,  not  confounded,  but  united  in  constituting  one  person. 
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as  the  most  ajKposite.  Dr  HUl^se^hisotft^riaiderv^iie^htg''  lUus- 
tration.  *'  Since/'  says  he,  "  Jesus  Christ  is  both  God  and  man, 
it  follows  that  each  nature  in  him  is  complete,  and  that  the  twQ 
are  distinct  from  one  another.  If  the  divine  nature  were  income 
plete  he  would  not  be  God  ;  if  the  human  nature  were  income? 
plete  he  would  not  be  man  ;  and  if  the  two  natures  were  coh^ 
founded  he  would  neither  be  truly  God  nor  truly  man,  but 
something  arising  out  of  the  composition.  In  this  respect,  the 
union  of  the  soul  and  body  of  a  man  is  a  very  inadequate  repre- 
sentation of  the  hypostatical  union.  Neither  the  soul  nor  the 
body  is  by  itself  complete.  The  soul  without  the  body  has  no 
instrument  of  its  operations  ;  the  body  without  the  soul  is  desti- 
tute of  the  principle  of  life  ;  the  two  are  only  different  parts  of 
one  complex  nature.-  But  JesUs  Christ  was  God  before  he 
became  man,  and  there  was  nothing  deficient  in  his  humanity  ; 
so  that  the  hypostatical  union  was  the  union  of  two  aistinct 
natures,  each  of  which  is  entire.'' 

But  why  should  we  say  that  either  the  soul  or  the"  body  of 
man  is  incomplete?  Is  not  the  soul  a  complete  soul,  although 
it  is  not  a  complete  man  ?  And  is  not  the  body  a  complete 
body,  although  destitute  of  the  principle  of  life  ?  Life  is  not  one 
of  the  requisites  of  a  complete  body.  And  although  the  soul 
and  body  are  "only  different  parts  of  one  complex  nature,"  they 
are  parts  united  in  constituting  one  person,  "  without  conver- 
sion, composition,  or  confusion,"  which  is  the  language  of  our 
standards  describing  the  union  of  natures  in  Christ.  We  need 
not  give  up  this  illustration,  nor  consider  it  of  little  value  in 
discussing  this  subject,  for  fear  of  the  ApoUinarian  heresy.  For 
we  can  maintain  that  the  soul  and  body  are  complete  in  the 
constitution  of  man,  without  denying  a  complete  human  soul  to 
the  person  of  Christ,  as  Apollinaris  did.  That  Christ  had  a; 
human  soul  as  well  as  a  human  body,  is  part  of  the  Athana.sian 
creed,  and  is  a  doctrine  held  by  all  orthodox  churches  at  the 
present  day,  and  is  clearly  deduced  from  the  word  of  God.  The 
Arians  held  that  an  angelic  spirit,  united  with  a  human  body, 
constituted  the  man  Christ  Jesus ;  at  once  denying  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  and  the  completeness  of  his  human  natiu*a  Apolli- 
naris held  that  the  Divine  Spirit,  united  with  the  human  body, 
constituted  the  person  of  Christ  If  we  admit  the  Arian  doc- 
trine to  be  true,  we  find  great  difficulty  in  interpreting  those 
passages  which  teach  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  '  ■  The  word  was 
God."  "  This  is  the  true  God."  "  Of  whom,  as  concerning  the 
flesh,  Christ  came,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  forever.  Amen," 
"Feed  the  church  of  God,  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his 
own  blood.*'  These,  and  many  other  passages  of  God's  word, 
utterly  exclude  the  Arian  doctrine  of  an  angelic  spirit.  And  if 
W^;  admit  with  ApoJUnaris. that  Christ  had  a  Divine  .nature,- 
,^aoai9q  eao  gaj*x;*i*anoo  ai  beiinu  iud  ^bobiwdiaoo  ion  .aeoiLBta 
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and  deny  to  him  a  human  gi[>ul,  then  ^e  tsantK^^  tind^pfstftti'd 
many  parts  of  God's  word  which  teach  his  humanity.  His  suf- 
ferings are  evidence  of  his  having  a  human  soul.  We  canhoft 
suppase  that  his  divine  nature  is  capable  of  suffering,  nor  thast 
his  body,  being  mere  matter,  could  suffer.  And  the  distinction 
drawn  by  the  Greek  philosophers  between  the  sensitive  soul 
common  to  man  and  the  inferior  animals,  and  the  rational  soul 
which  raises  him  above  them,  although  adopted  by  the  modem 
Arians,  as  well  as  by  ApoUinaris,  does  not  remove  the  difficulty. 
They  think  it  superfluous  to  have  two  spirits,  a  divine  or  an 
angelic  and  a  human  soul  in  the  same  person,  and  unnecessary 
to  account  for  a  capacity  to  suffer  in  the  Messiah.  They,  there- 
fore, reject  the  idea  of  Christ's  having  a  rational  soul,  vovg,  and 
contend  that  he  had  only  the  sensitive  soul,  -^uxri.  But  do  they 
not  defeat  themselves  in  admitting  the  latter?  According  to 
their  own  proposition,  are  there  not  two  spirits,  the  Divine  or 
angelic,  and  the  4"^%^?  united  in  the  person  of  Christ?  Or  dd 
they  contend  that  the  -^^X"^  is  a  physical  substance,  and  not 
spiritual  ?  Then  we  deny  that  it  is  capable  of  suffering.  That 
which  is  purely  physical  cannot  suffer.  They  must  deny  the 
4i^X»3  as  well  as  the  vovg  to  Christ,  or  they  fall  into  the  very 
superfluity  of  uniting  two  spirits  in  one  person,  which  they  con- 
demn. But  if  they  contend  that  the  ^y%?3  is  an  inferior  kind  of 
spirit  or  soul,  capable  of  suffering,  but  not  possessed  of  reason, 
we  reply  that  the  man  Christ  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and 
sfeiture,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  God  to  increase  in  wisdom,  for 
his  wisdom  has  ever  been  infinite.  If,  then,  Christ  had  no 
rational  soul,  it  must  have  been  his  body  that  increased  in 
t^^isdom,  which  is  absurd.  But  the  increase  of  Christ  in  wisdom, 
although  a  stumbling-block  to  the  Apollinarians,  is  not  in  the 
way  of  the  Arians,  who  make  Christ  an  angelic  Spirit  imited  to 
the  human  body.  Angels  are  capable  of  increasing  in  wisdom. 
But,  besides  the  texts  already  quoted,  and  others  which  prove 
the  divinity  of  Christ,  there  is  one  passage  which  excludes  from 
him  the  nature  of  angels.  "  For  verily  he  took  not  on  him  the 
nature  of  angels,  but  he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham." 
This  passage,  whether  we  adopt  this  translation  or  one  more 
literal,  teaches  us  that  Christ  passed  by  angels  and  assumed 
human  nature.  If  the  angelical  was  his  original  nature,  how 
Was  it  possible  for  him  to  take  on  that  nature  ?  But  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  makes  this  passage  plain. 
Christ  being  the  Creator  of  all  things,  the  true  God,  for  whom 
are  all  things,  and  by  whom  are  all  things,  humbled  himself, 
not  to  assume  the  nature  of  angels,  but  to  assume  human  nature, 
to  become  the  seed  of  the  woman, 

8'  It  is  not  a  useless  inquiry,  whether  as  man  Christ  was  supe- 
ifior  to  his  brethren  ?     Whether  his  intellectual  or  his  moral 
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faculties  were  supernatural,  or  were  in  all  respects  likeibbse  .of 
other  men  ?  From  his  being  without  sin,  we  should  conclude 
that  his  natural  faculties  were  superior  to  those  common  to  the 
human  family.  Sin  has  contaminated  our  whole  nature,  so 
that  all  our  faculties  are  rendered  imperfect,  and  are  prevented 
from  attaining  that  degree  of  excellence  which  they  should 
have  reached  if  sin  had  never  entered  the  human  heart.  "  The 
whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint/'  But  Christ  was 
a  lamb  without  spot  or  blemish.  He  knew  no  sin.  He  kept 
the  whole  law  perfectly.  From  this  perfection  it  naturally 
followed  that  he  attained  at  an  early  age  to  a  degree  of  wisdom 
and  discretion  beyond  the  attainments  of  other  men,  so  that 
those  who  heard  his  words,  and  saw  his  actions,  were  astonished 
at  his  understanding  and  answers.  And  when  he  entered  upon 
his  ministry,  his  wisdom  was  marvellous  to  his  own  countrymen. 
They  said:  "Whence  hath  this  man  this  wisdom  and  these 
mighty  works?  Is  not  this  the  carpenters  son?  Is  not  his 
mother  called  Mary  ?  And  his  brethren,  James  and  Joses  and 
Simon  and  Judas  ?  And  his  sisters,  are  they  not  all  with  us  ? 
Whence,  then,  hath  this  man  all  these  things?"  And  on  an- 
other occasion,  the  officers  sent  by  the  Pharisees  and  chief 
priests  said :  "  Never  man  spake  like  this  man."  Yet  this  was 
*'  the  carpenter,  the  son  of  Mary,"  not  a  man  of  fortune,  or  of 
extensive  learning,  or  highly-cultivated  mind.  We  know  not 
that  he  ever  learned  to  write,  or  that  he  ever  wrote  any  thing, 
save  once  he  stooped  down  and  wrote  with  his  finger  j^j^-tfe^ 
ground.  .;    v.^; 

Yet  in  his  human  nature  Christ  was  finite.  As  man,  he  was 
sinless,  but  he  had  no  other  Divine  perfection,  no  attribute  of 
the  incommunicable  kind.  In  his  human  nature  he  was  not 
eternal,  but  was  born  of  a  woman.  Nor  was  he,  as  man,  im- 
mortal, for  he  died  on  the  Cross,  Nor  was  he,  as  man,  omni- 
scient, for  of  some  things  he  acknowledges  ignorance,  as  when 
he  says :  "  Of  that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  neither  the  angels 
that  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father."  Nor,  as 
man,  was  he  omnipresent,  for  he  had  locality,  being  in  Galilee 
at  one  time,  and  in  Jerusalem  at  another,  and  in  no  two  places 
at  the  same  time.  Nor  was  he,  as  man.  Almighty,  for  the 
apostle  says,  "  he  was  crucified  through  weakness."  Now,  this 
weakness  he  certainly  speaketh  of  His  humanity,  and  not  of  his 
Godhead.  And  if  in  his  humanity  he  had  any  weakness,  he 
was  not,  as  man,  Almighty.  Nor  is  it  proper  to  worship  him 
as  man,  since  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  called  good  .^y  l^y§ 
disciples,  except  in  reference  to  his  Divine  nature. 

But  the  question  here  arises,  how  could  Christ  make  an  in- 
finite atonement  since  his  human  nature  did  not  partake  of  his 
Divine,  and  his  Godhead  could  not  suffer  ?    How  was  his  death 
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more  meritorious  than  if  he  had  been  a  mere  man  ?  Here  is 
the  mystery,  and  a  mystery  which  we  do  not  attempt  to  explain, 
because  it  is  not  explained,  but  left  as  a  mystery  in  the  word  of 
God.  We  know  not  what  kind  of  support  the  human  nature 
under  its  sufferings  received  from  the  Divine,  or  the  manner  in 
which  the  two  were  united  in  making  the  sacrifice.  All  agree 
that,  as  God,  he  could  not  suffer.  Yet  there  was  a  merit  in 
the  sufferings  of  the  man  Christ  Jesus  infinitely  greater  than 
could  possibly  be  attributed  with  propriety  to  the  sufferings  of 
any  mere  man.  "  How  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ, 
who,  through  the  eternal  Spirit,  offered  himself  without  spot  to 
God,  purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living 
God  ?"  His  blood  is  more  effectual  than  the  blood  of  bulls  and 
of  goats,  and  it  speaketh  better  things  than  the  blood,  of  Abel. 
And  it  is  not  possible  for  us,  even  in  imagination,  to  separate 
his  sufferings  from  the  dignity  of  his  person,  which  person  was 
both  God  and  man.  And  if  we  could,  it  would  be  separating 
what  God  has  joined  together,  since  the  Holy  Scriptures  apply 
to  his  person  promiscuously  the  actions  which  belong  to  both 
natures.  And  they  so  carefully  preserve  the  union  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ,  that  they  sometimes  attribute  to  one  what 
belongs  to  the  other,  and  the  properties  of  both  natures  are 
ascribed  to  the  same  person  so  indifferently,  that  even  when 
Jesus  Christ  derives  his  name  from  his  Divine  nature,  as  when 
he  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  things  peculiar  to  his  human  nature 
are  affirmed  of  him.  "  Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God  V 
He  answered  and  said  ;  "  Who  is  he,  Lord,  that  I  might  believe 
on  him  ?  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  thou  hast  both  seen  him, 
and  it  is  he  that  talketh  with  thee."  And  things  peculiar  to 
his  Divine  nature  are  also  affirmed  of  him  under  human  titles. 
"  The  Son  of  Man  shall  send  forth  his  angels,  and  they  shall 
gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all  things  that  offend,  and  them  which 
do  iniquity."  This  communication  of  properties  was  expressed 
in  the  Greek  language  by  the  words  avridoffig  (diu/naruv,  which 
words  are  not,  indeed,  found  in  the  New  Testament,  but  are 
sufficiently  authorized  by  the  manner  in  which  the  sacred  pen- 
men freely  speak  of  Christ's  person  under  either  Divine  or 
human  titles,  and  under  either  ascribe  to  him  properties  either 
human  or  Divine.  A  similar  use  of  language  in  modern  theolo- 
gical writings  has  been  censured  by  Dr  Pye  Smith,  who  charges 
the  orthodox  with  the  "  serious  offence  of  sometimes  using  lan- 
guage which  applies  to  the  Divine  nature  the  circumstances 
and  properties  which  could  only  attach  to  his  humanity."  But 
is  not  this  done,  both  by  the  Evangelists  and  the  Apostles,  in 
many  different  cases  ?  Does  not  Christ  himself  authorize  the 
application  of  properties,  either  human  or  Divine,  to  his  person, 
under  titles  either  human  or  Divine  ?     He  ascribed  to  the  fr'on 


of  Man  the  power  on  ff^rtli  otht^wmg  sins,  hr  Pye  Smith 
here  may  find  similar  ground  of  offence  to  that  which  he  found 
in  the  writings  of  the  orthodox  of  the  last  century. 

In  maintaining  the  Divinity  of  Christ  there  is  no  need,  nor  is 
there  great  danger  at  the  present  day,  of  falling  into  the  error 
of  the  Sabellians,  who  denied  the  distinct  personality  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.  It  was  the  second  person  of  the  God- 
head who  was  incarnate,  and  not  the  Father.  We  do,  indeed, 
read  that  "  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh/'  and  "  in  him  dwelletk 
all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily."  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  Divine  nature,  which  belongs  in  common  to  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit,  became  incarnate.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the 
Godhead  absolutely  considered,  but  as  subsisting  in  the  person 
of  the  Son,  was  incarnate.  We  may  properly  say,  that  the 
human  nature  was  united  to  the  second  person  in  the  Godhead, 
but  not  that  it  was  united  to  the  Godhead  itself. 

"In  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily." 
The  Divinity  of  Christ  is  here  so  fully  declared, to  reside  in  his 
human  body,  that  it  has  given  rise  to  what  is  termed  "  The  In- 
dwelling scheme,"  or  the  belief  that  the  Deity  itself,  personally 
distinguished  as  the  Father,  was  united  to  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 
The  Sabellian  heresj^  was  similar  to  this.  It  destroyed  the  dis- 
tinction of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  and  confounded  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  Son  with  the  Father.  According  to  this  systena 
God  is  one  person,  who,  at  his  pleasure,  presents  to  mortals  the 
different  aspects  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  In  respect 
of  his  creating  and  preserving  all  things,  he  is  the  Father; 
in  respect  of  what  he  did  as  the  Redeemer  of  men,  he  is  the 
Son  ;  and  in  respect  of  those  influences  which  he  exerts  in  their 
sanctification,  he  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  accounts  which 
ancient  writers  give  of  the  opinions  of  Sabellius,  lead  us  to  think 
that  he  considered  the  distinction  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost  as  merely  nominal,  calling  God  r^tuvvfi^og." 

The  Sabellians  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  were  called 
Patripassians  by  writers  who  opposed  them."  But  neither  Sa- 
belhus  nor  Noetus,  nor  Praxeas,  or  his  predecessors,  ever  assumed 
this  title  or  acknowledged  the  doctrine  implied  in  it,  that  God 
the  Father  suffered  on  the  Cross.  This  doctrine  is,  however,  a 
necessary  consequence  of  their  denying  the  distinct  personality 
of  Christ.  The  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  distinct  persoii- 
ality  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  alike 
clearly  taught  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  whenever  we  depart 
from  these  doctrines,  we  remove  foundations  which  God  himself 
has  laid.  And  although  the  union  of  two  natures,  the  human 
and  the  Divine,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  is  not  so  distinctly 
expressed  in  the  word  of  God,  yet  thp.  teachings  of  tlu'   N  w 
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Testament  are  vapid,  if  not  unintelligible,  on  any  other  suppo- 
sition. 

In  this  article  we  have  not  introduced  useless  or  speculative 
abstractions,  but  truths  which  are  of  vital  importance  to  tl)e 
soundness  in  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  If  we 
hold  incorrect  or  inadequate  ideas  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  error 
may  lead  to  the  rejection  of  his  Divinity,  or  of  the  vicarious 
nature  of  the  Atonement.  "  The  Father  hath  committed  all 
judgment  unto  the  Son,  that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son 
even  as  they  honour  the  Father.  He  that  honoureth  not  the 
Son,  honoureth  not  the  Father  which  hath  sent  him.'* 


Art.  IX. — Nineveh :  the  Historians  and  the  Monuments* 

We  do  not  propose  formally  to  review  the  works  mentioned  at 
the  head  of  our  article,  but  simply  to  make  them  a  starting- 
point  for  the  discussion  of  a  theme  to  which  one  of  them  is  in- 
cidentally, the  other  entirely,  devoted.  The  elaborate  work  of 
Rawlinson,  of  which  the  third  volume  has  recently  appeared, 
we  hope  on  its  completion  to  review  in  extenso.  It  is  interest- 
ing both  to  the  general  and  to  the  Christian  scholar,  partly  from 
the  results  actually  arrived  at,  partly  as  foreshadowing  the  altered 
aspects  which  our  knowledge  of  antiquity  will  assume  when  the 
hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  the  arrow-headed  inscriptions  of  Persia, 
and  the  exhumed  monuments  of  Nineveh,  shall  be  made  to 
utter  an  articulate  and  perfectly  intelligible  testimony.  It  is 
impossible  to  conjecture  what  vast  lacunae  of  ancient  history — 
spaces  that  have  stretched  as  void  and  desolate  across  the  track 
of  history  as  the  interior  of  Africa  on  our  maps — may  yet  be 
filled  up  with  royal  dynasties,  and  with  military  and  political 
achievements.  We  are  indeed  as  yet  very  far  from  any  such 
consummation,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  in  the  com- 
paratively crude  and  infantile  state  of  these  researches,  a  work 
of  so  large  a  compass  and  so  high  pretension  as  that  of  Mr 
Rawlinson  may  not  justly  be  regarded  as  premature.  The 
seventh  essay  of  the  first  volume  is  devoted  to  an  attempt  to 
reconstruct  the  chronology  and  history  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 
The  pamphlet  of  Mr  Brandis  (who  had  also  previously  distin- 
guished himself  by  some  acute  investigations  in  the  same  direc- 
tion) gives  a  brief  survey  of  the  historical  testimony  regarding 
Nineveh,  and  then  of  the  manner  in  which  that  testimony  is 
affected  by  the  disclosures  of  the  monuments.     We  propose  to 

*  Ueber  den  historischen  Gewinn  aus  der  Entziffcriuig  dcr  Assyrischcn  In- 
schriften,  von  Johannes  Brandis.    Berlin,  1856. 

Rawlinson's  Herodotus,  in  four  volumes.     Vol.  1.     London,  1858. 
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follow  partly  in  the  same  track,  and  from  the  works  before  us 
(more  especially  that  of  Brandis)  and  other  sources,  to  endea- 
vour to  clear  up  some  of  the  confused  and  contradictory  pro- 
blems of  Assyrian  history.  We  begin  with  some  slight  topo- 
graphical details. 

He  who  sails  down  the  Tigris  from  Upper  Kurdistan  toward 
Mosul  and  Bagdad,  after  emerging  from  the  narrow  gorges  of 
the  southern  chain  of  Taurus,  sees  at  Jerizeh  a  wide  plain  open- 
ing before  him.  On  the  left,  indeed,  the  stream  still  washes 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  soon  after  strikes  the  foot  of  the 
spurs  of  Jebel  Zakkho,  which,  however,  retreats  gradually  from 
the  river,  until  at  Mosul  it  lies  off  about  five  caravan  hours  to 
the  east.  Immediately  opposite  Mosul  he  sees  on  the  eastern 
bank  two  hills,  between  which  winds  the  small  river  Kausar. 
On  the  northern  hill,  about  45  feet  high  and  7800  in  circuit, 
and  greatly  surpassing  the  other  in  both  extent  and  depth, 
stands  the  village  of  Koyunjik,  and  on  the  other,  called  from  its 
being  the  reputed  site  of  the  grave  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  Nebbi 
Yunus,  the  village  of  Ninuah.  Some  fourteen  miles  north-east 
of  Mosul  lies  on  a  like  mound  the  village  of  Korsabad  ;  and 
nearly  eighteen  miles  directly  south,  just  above  the  confluence 
of  the  great  Zab,  the  ancient  Lycus,  with  the  Tigris,  rises  a 
pyramidal  hill,  overlooking  a  terraced  plateau  on  which  is  the 
village  of  Nimroud.  These  four  points,  lying  nearly  in  a  direct 
line  from  north  to  south,  Korsabad,  Koyunjik,  Nebbi  Yunus, 
and  Nimroud,  are  the  principal  sites  at  which  recent  excavations 
have  brought  to  light  the  palaces  and  temples  of  the  great 
Assyrian  capital.  The  city  stretched  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  river,  in  the  form  probably  of  an  irregular  parallelogram. 
Its  dimensions,  given  at  480  stadia,  or  60  English  miles,  in 
circuit,  are  more  likely  to  be  under  than  over  stated.  Kor- 
sabad was  perhaps  the  seat  of  a  large  suburban  palace  and 
town,  reared  like  the  villa  of  Hadrian,  or  the  structures  of  Ver- 
sailles and  St  Cloud,  to  gratify  the  munificent  tastes  of  Assyrian 
sovereigns  ;  while  Koyunjik  and  Nimroud  may  have  been  en- 
circled within  one  vast  enclosure.  The  career  of  discovery  was 
opened  by  M.  Botta  in  1 843,  by  the  exploring  of  the  palace  of 
Sargon  at  Korsabad.  Layard  commenced  in  184-5  the  disinter- 
ment of  the  vast  palace  of  Sennacherib  at  Koyunjik,  and  about 
the  same  period  proceeded  to  draw  forth  at  Nimroud  the  ruins 
of  four  palaces,  the  earliest  and  the  latest  structures  of  Assyrian 
royalty.  The  oldest  of  these,  that  occupying  the  north-west 
comer  of  the  terrace,  was  in  ruins  when  Nineveh  was  captured, 
and  had  furnished  material  for  subsequent  palaces  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. This  alone  bears  no  marks  of  that  fiery  deluge  that 
swept  over  its  sister  stmctures  in  the  last  grand  catastrophe. 
This  remarkable  pyramid  of  Nimroud  and  the  ruinous  fortresses 
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.of  Koyunjik,  attracted  the  attention  of  Xenoplion,  who  passed 
them  with  his  Ten  Thousand  without  dreaming  of  the  surging 
life  and  imperial  splendours  which  scarcely  two  centuries  earlier 
^ had  revelled  in  these  seats  of  desolation. 

These  brilliant  discoveries  could  not  but  kindle  a  fresh  in- 
terest in  the  fortunes  of  those  mighty  empires,  w^hich,  in  the 
grey  dawn  of  human  history,  planted  their  seats  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris.  Babylon  and  Nineveh  loom 
up  before  our  imagination  indistinct,  shadowy,  terrible,  as  the 
image  in  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  now  emerging  into  the  sub- 
stantial majesty  of  real  power,  then  retreating  behind  their  veil 
of  cloud,  at  once  challenging  and  mocking  our  curiosity,  and 
seeming  rather  gigantic  phantoms,  shaped  out  of  the  mists  of  a 
hoary  tradition,  than  a  part  of  the  real  flesh  and  blood  king- 
doms whose  successive  rise  and  fall  have  made  up  the  drama  of 
authentic  history.  It  has  been  reserved  to  be  the  triumph  of 
our  day  to  dissipate  in  part  the  shadows  that  have  flitted  over 
these  wide  realms  of  empire,  to  unsepulchre  the  long  buried 
monuments  of  their  greatness,  and  to  spell  out  that  mysterious 
record  of  their  achievements  which  was  traced  by  the  order,  and 
under  the  eye,  of  their  hero  monarchs.  By  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence, in  which  only  a  purblind  scepticism  can  refuse  to  re- 
cognise a  Providence,  these  magnificent  remains  were  brought 
to  light  just  as  the  all-conquering  methods  of  comparative  phi- 
lology had  mastered  the  obscurities  of  the  Persian  arrow-headed 
writing,  and  thus  placed  it  in  a  position,  through  the  tri-lingual 
inscriptions  by  which  the  Persian  monarchs  reached  all  the 
great  classes  of  population  in  their  empire,  to  grapple  with  the 
far  more  complicated  and  abstruse  alphabets  of  Babylon  and 
Assyria.  Thus  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  the  munificence 
and  enterprise  of  Europe  were  crowding  the  museums  of  London 
and  Paris  with  the  gigantic  creations  of  Assyrian  art,  and  the 
skill  and  industry  of  European  scholars  were  deciphering  its 
enigmatical  characters,  and  carrying  the  torch  of  their  discoveries 
into  the  dark  chambers  of  its  history.  True,  the  sanguine  hopes 
of  those  who  expected  to  leap  with  a  bound  into  the  inmost 
heart  of  Assyrian  antiquity — to  resolve  at  once  its  numberless 
difficulties — have  been  doomed  to  inevitable  disappointment. 
And  in  the  repeated  baffling  of  oft-repeated  endeavour,  in  the 
sudden  snapping  of  many  a  fancied  clue  of  discovery,  some  have 
become  at  times  sceptical  in  regard  to  well-authenticated  results, 
and  despaired  of  any  adequate  aid  from  the  monuments  in  un- 
ravelling the  intricacies  of  Assyrian  history.  Yet  these  persons 
have  not  sufficiently  considered  the  magnitude  of  the  problems, 
nor  the  slow  and  baffling  processes  that  have  attended  all  the 
great  achievements  of  science — the  dreary  wanderings  and  the 
,5^§rt, sojourn  which  always  precede  tlie.^f>romised  land.  ^.  On 
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the  whole,  all  has  been  accomplished  which  lay  within  the  scope 
of  rational  expectation,  and  enough  to  justify  the  hope  of  a  far 
more  complete  success.  To  sum  up  in  fall  the  results  thus  far 
attained  is  not  our  present  purpose — an  attempt,  even  for  those 
best  qualified,  doubtless  premature.  Our  object  is  much  hum- 
bler. We  propose  rather  to  survey  (with  Brandis'  tract  as  our 
general  guide)  our  principal  sources  of  Assyrian  history,  and 
the  state  of  the  historical  question  independently  of  the  monu- 
ments, and  then  to  indicate  by  a  few  specimens  the  way  in 
which  these  latter  have  affected  the  historical  evidence.  To 
the  student  of  Assyrian  history,  the  first  question  is,  what  are 
the  sources  and  extent  of  our  previous  knowledge  of  that  his- 
tory ;  and  then,  how  far  has  this  been  confirmed,  contradicted, 
,  or  enlarged,  by  the  exhumed  monuments  and  inscriptions  ?  If 
we  can  aid  in  disentangling  a  subject  which  lies  in  the  general 
mind  in  great  confusion,  and  in  shewing  that  the  bricks  of 
Babylon  and  the  sculptured  slabs  of  Nineveh  promise  yet  to  be 
built  up  into  a  structure  of  historical  knowledge  which  no  ma- 
terial convulsion  can  overthrow,  our  pupose  will  be  accom- 
plished. We  shall  summon,  therefore,  to  the  stand  the  several 
witnesses  whose  testimony  may  be  regarded  as  having  an  inde- 
pendent value. 

We  must  pay  our  tribute  in  this,  as  in  almost  every  question 
of  antiquarian  research,  to  the  restless  curiosity  and  the  com- 
prehensive literature  of  Greece.  Greece  early,  no  doubt,  and  in 
many  ways,  through  commerce,  war,  and  travel,  came  into  con- 
tact with  Assyria.  But  her  prose  records  scarcely  begun  until  a 
century  after  Nineveh  had  been  laid  in  ashes,  and  when  the 
former  greatness  of  the  empire  lived  only  in  tradition.  Our  first 
Greek  witness  whose  spirit  and  opportunities  of  research  entitle 
him  to  a  hearing,  is  the  fable- loving,  and  still  more  eminently  the 
truth-loving,  Herodotus.  Born  in  B.  C.  484,  Herodotus  wrote 
somewhat  after  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ 
He  visited  Babylon,  which  he  beheld  with  admiring  wonder, 
and  as  the  result  of  his  personal  observations  and  of  his  re- 
searches in  the  Babylonian  archives,  wrote  or  planned  a  special 
history  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  The  notices  regarding  Assyria 
in  his  extant  work  are  extremely  brief  Their  substance  is,  that 
Assyria  held  the  dominion  of  Upper  Asia  for  520  years,  when 
her  power  was  weakened  by  the  defection,  first  of  the  Medes  and 
soon  after  of  her  other  dependencies  ;  that,  after  a  period  of 
anarchy,  whose  length  is  not  defined,  Deioces  obtained  the  so- 
vereignty in — as  a  sure  reckoning  fixes  the  date — 709  ;  that, 
after  a  reign  of  fifty-three  years,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Phraortes,  who  reduced  the  revolted  provinces  of  Assyria  to  the 
Median  sway,  but  was  defeated  in  an  attack  on  Nineveh,  and 
perished  with  neariy  all  his  army.     His  son  Cyaxares  succeeded 
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to  the  throne  in  634  H-e'^^newed  the  attack  on  Nineveh,  but 
the  siege  was  suspended  by  an  irruption  of  the  Scythians,  wlio 
held  Asia  in  servitude  during  twenty-eight  years.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  Cyaxares  shook  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  recovered  his 
former  possessions,  and  laid  siege  to  and  captured  Nineveh, 
though  how,  or  under  what  Assyrian  monarch,  Herodotus  does 
not  inform  us.  The  date  of  this  event  must  be  fixed,  according 
to  Herodotus,  at  about  606  B.  C.  It  could  not  have  been 
earlier,  as  the  twenty-eight  years  of  the  Scythian  dominion  come 
down  to  this  point.  It  could  scarcely  have  been  later,  as  Na>)0- 
polassar,  king  of  Babylon,  was,  as  we  learn  from  Berosus, 
Cyaxares'  confederate  in  arms,  and  he  died  in  604,  and  in  605 
he  yielded  up  to  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  the  command  of  the 
army.  It  is  safe,  then,  for  us  to  fix  Herodotus'  date  for  the 
destruction  of  Nineveh  at  606  before  Christ. 

But  when  commenced  this  520  years  of  Assyrian  supremacy? 
This  remains  somewhat  uncertain,  as  Herodotus  does  not  give 
the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  revolt  of  the  Modes  and 
the  accession  of  Deioces  in  709.  It  must  have  commenced  cer- 
tainly more  than  520  years  before  709,  i.e.,  earlier  than  1229, 
and  somewhere  probably  in  the  thirteenth  century  before  Christ. 
But  we  may  approximate  the  date  more  nearly.  The  Heracleid 
dynasty  of  Lydia  Herodotus  makes  to  commence  with  Agron, 
son  of  Ninus,  in  1221.  The  Ninus  here  mentioned  is  beyond 
question  the  Ninus  to  whom  tradition  ascribed  the  founding  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  ;  and  as  Herodotus  followed  this  tradition, 
he  also  probably  followed  the  current  tradition  regarding  the 
length  of  Ninus'  reign.  This  was  fifty-two  years,  which,  as- 
suming that  Agron  came  to  the  throne  of  Lydia  on  the  death  of 
his  father,  would  place  the  commencement  of  the  Assyrian 
sovereignty  at  1 273. 

This  reckoning  would  fix  the  Median  revolt  (the  close  of  that 
period  of  524  years)  in  753,  and  leave  an  interval  of  forty-four 
years  between  this  and  the  accession  of  Deioces.  Without 
vouching  for  the  perfect  exactness  of  these  dates,  we  may  be 
justified  in  fixing  the  commencement  of  the  Assyrian  J'ule  in 
Upper  Asia  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  its  decline 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighth.  The  leading  points,  then,  of 
the  deposition  of  Herodotus,  are,  that  Assyria  swayed  the  em- 
pire of  Upper  Asia  for  524  years,  from  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  ante-Christian  century  to  nearly  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  ;  that  her  dominion  was  then  broken,  first,  by  the  falling 
off  of  the  Medes,  and  then  of  other  subject  provinces ;  that  she 
nevertheless  still  remained  powerful,  as  she  nearly  a  century 
afterward  routed  and  destroyed  the  army  of  the  Median  prince  ; 
but  finally  sunk  under  the  Median  arms  in  about  606,  when  the 
supremacy  of  Asia  was  divided  between  Media  and  Babylon, 
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We  here  dismiss  the  Halicaruassian,  and  call,  as  our  next 
Greek  authority,  Ctesias  to  the  stand.  He  was  a  native  of 
Cnidos  in  Caria,  and  spent  seventeen  years  at  the  court  of 
Persia,  as  private  physician  to  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  healed 
the  wound  which  that  prince  received  from  his  brother,  the 
younger  Cyrus,  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  He  returned  to  his 
country  in  398  ;  he  must  thus  have  written  early  in  the  fourth 
century,  and  been  a  younger  contemporary  of  Herodotus.  His 
long  residence  and  high  position  at  the  Persian  court,  gave  him 
access,  it  would  seem,  to  the  Persian  archives,  whence  he  drew, 
he  says,  the  materials  for  an  extensive  history  of  Persia,  com- 
prised in  twenty-three  books,  written  for  the  express  purpose  of 
correcting  the  notions  of  the  Greeks  regarding  the  Oriental 
nations,  and  especially  of  exposing  the  flagrant  misrepresenta- 
tions of  Herodotus.  The  first  six  books  were  devoted  to  the 
history  of  Assyria.  The  entire  work  has  perished,  except  a 
meagre  abridgment  by  Photius,  and  of  the  Assyrian  portion  we 
have  only  a  few  fragments  contained  in  Diodorus  Siculus, 
Athenaeus,  Plutarch,  &c.  Otherwise,  we  take  them  all  at 
second-hand,  from  writers  who  follow  him  as  authority  in  Assy- 
rian history. 

Ctesias  differs  in  Assyrian  matters  widely  from  Herodotus. 
According  to  him,  Ninus,  more  than  2000  years  before  Christ, 
first  established  in  Asia  a  vast  empire,  subjugating  all  the  na- 
tions from  the  Persian  gulf  to  the  Hellespont,  and  from  the 
Indus  to  the  Nile,  and  built,  as  a  fitting  capital  to  his  empire, 
the  city  of  Nineveh.  His  queen  and  successor,  Semiramis,  aided 
his  exploits  while  he  lived,  and  emulated  them  after  his  death, 
rearing  in  various  places  immense  monuments  of  her  power, 
and  founding  on  the  Euphrates  the  city  of  Babylon.  The  deeds 
of  Ninus  and  Semiramis  are  given  in  detail  from  Ctesias  in  the 
second  book  of  Diodorus.  They  are  succeedeil  by  a  series  of 
thirty  kings,  who,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  single  break 
in  the  dynasty,  transmit  the  sceptre  continuously  from  father  to 
son  through  a  period  of  1 306  years.  This  long  line  of  monarchs 
display,  according  to  Ctesias,  none  of  the  qualities  of  the  two 
great  founders  of  their  empire.  Effeminate  and  voluptuous, 
they  shut  themselves  up  in  their  palaces,  rioting  in  unbounded 
profligacy,  while  a  standing  army  of  400,000  men  guarded  their 
vast  frontier.  Sardanapalus,  the  last  of  this  infamous  succes- 
sion, surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in  effeminacy  and  debauchery, 
wearing  the  garb  of  a  woman,  and  displaying  his  talent  only  in 
inventing  new  forms  of  sensuality.  A  combination  of  his  Median 
and  Babylonian  vassals,  however,  being  formed  against  him,  he 
suddenly  rouses  himself  from  his  dissolute  inaction,  exchanges 
his  woman's  garb  for  the  helmet  and  brand  of  the  warrior,  dur- 
ing three  years  of  fierce  and  desperate  resistance,  repeatedly 
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routs  his  adversaries  in  the  open  field,  and  at  length,  when  over- 
whelmed by  numbers,  seeks  a  voluntary  death  in  the  flames  of 
his  palace,  fired  by  his  own  hand.  Arbaces  assumes  the  govern- 
ment, lays  the  city  in  ruins,  and  transfers  the  seat  of  empire  to 
Media.  This  catastrophe  occurred  about  880  B.  C,  nearly  800 
years  earlier  than  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  Herodotus, 

The  intrinsic  improbabilities  of  this  narrative  are  glaring  and 
manifold.  That  a  long  series  of  sovereigns  should  have  followed 
each  other  through  thirteen  centuries  with  scarcely  a  break  in 
the  succession ;  that  such  a  series  of  worthless  and  profligate 
faineants  should,  through  this  long  period,  have  maintained  in 
its  integrity  a  vast  empire,  won  by  the  valour  and  ability  of 
their  single  great  ancestor ;  that,  finally,  the  most  dissolute  of 
them  all,  steeped  to  the  lips  in  revelling  and  debauchery,  should 
suddenly  rouse  himself  to  deeds  of  heroic  valour,  and  die 
sublimely  with  his  burning  palace  for  his  funeral  pyre ; — all 
this  bears  too  incontestably  the  stamp  of  romance  to  command 
the  satisfied  belief  of  a  sober  man. 

Yet  the  high  claims  and  great  advantages  of  Ctesias  caused 
this  picture,  equally  revolting  and  incredible,  to  be  transferred 
in  its  main  features  to  the  pages  of  later  historians.  Diodorus, 
Justin,  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  Cephalion,  Eusebius,  Syncellus, 
followed  in  the  main  his  accounts,  though  variously  blending 
them  with  outside  traditions  and  hypotheses.  All  take  for 
granted  his  early  date  for  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  while  his 
period  of  1.S06  years  (which  carries  the  origin  of  the  empire 
back  to  2186  B.  C),  they  abridge  or  expand  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  their  various  chronological  systems.  Eusebius  re- 
duces it  to  1 240  ;  Cephalion  to  1 033  ;  while  Syncellus  raises  it 
to  1460  years,  and  all  lengthening,  shortening,  omitting,  and 
interpolating  reigns  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner.  All  take 
for  granted  its  grand  outline,  according  to  which  the  great 
Assyrian  empire  is  founded  not  far  from  2000  years  B.  C,  runs 
through  a  course  of  some  1200  years  under  a  line  of  indolent 
and  profligate  princes,  and  is  at  length  dissolved  and  its  capital 
laid  in  ashes  early  in  the  ninth  century,  nearly  SOO  years  before 
the  date  assigned  to  that  event  by  Herodotus. 
.^..The  annals  of  Egypt  shed  but  a  scanty  light  on  Assyrian  his- 
tory. They  exhibit,  according  to  Manetho,  Assyria  as  a  for- 
midable power  even  in  the  time  of  Hyksos,  2500  years  B.  C, 
while  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  tliirteenth  centuries  it  ap- 
pears again  inconsiderable,  as  we  find  Egyptian  monarchs 
during  this  period  carrying  their  triumphant  arms  even  into 
Mesopotamia, 

We  turn  next  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  our  most  valu- 
able source  of  knovyledge  regarding  Assyrian  history.  The 
I^a«ptes^with,tl^r.,Syii^^^  and  /Phceniqian  neighbours,  were 
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for  a  time  brought  by  their  position  into  close  relations  with 
Assyria.  We  meet  first,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  statement 
—expressly  contradictory  to  that  of  Ctesias — that  Babylon  was 
the  older  city,  and  that  thence  Nineveh  was  foimded.  Centuries 
then  elapse  before  the  Assyrians  appear  on  the  scene  of  Scrip- 
ture history,  when  at  length  they  are  brought  up  by  God  to 
chastise  the  rebellious  monarchs  of  Israel  and  Judah.  Early  in 
the  eighth  century  commences  a  series  of  expeditions  of  powerful 
Assyrian  monarchs  directed  against  Palestine,  in  common  with 
Egypt  and  Phoenicia.  First  appears  Phul  or  Pul,  who,  before  the 
year  769,  wnmg  from  Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  a  thousand  ta- 
lents in  tribute.  Next,  between  the  years  757  and  738,  Tiglath 
Pilassar  makes  a  still  more  formidable  invasion  between  the 
reigns  of  Pekah  and  Ahaz,  carrying  captive  to  Assyria  a  part  of 
the  people  of  Israel,  and  breaking  up  the  kingdom  of  Damascus. 
Some  twenty-five  years  after,  in  729,  Salmanassar  marched 
against  Hosliea,  king  of  Israel,  and  rendered  him  tributary ; 
but  finding  him  treacherous,  threw  him  into  chains.  In  a  se- 
cond expedition  he  captured  Samaria,  after  a  siege  of  three 
years,  carried  away  the  people  captive,  and  dispersed  them  in 
]\Iedia  and  elsewhere,  replacing  them  by  colonists  from  different 
parts  of  his  own  empire.  From  2  Kings  xvii.  24,  it  appears 
that  Salmanassar  included  Phoenicia  in  his  expedition,  and  the 
war  is  sketched  by  Josephus  (Ant.  ix.  14),  in  an  extract  of  some 
length  from  the  Ephesian  historian  Menander.  It  recounts  an 
expedition  made  or  sent  by  Salmanassar  to  Cittium  in  Cyprus, 
apparently  in  connection  with  his  reduction  of  the  revolted 
towns  of  Phoenicia.  Six  years  after,  in  71 3,  Judea  was  invaded 
by  Sennacherib,  its  cities  captured,  and  a  large  tribute  wrung 
from  Hezekiah.  It  was  probably  in  a  second  expedition  that 
Sennacherib  sent  an  immense  division  of  his  force  against  Jeru- 
salem, the  bravadoing  of  whose  generals  presents  a  striking  pic- 
ture of  Assyrian  insolence,  and  whose  miraculous  destruction  is 
attested  even  by  the  distorted  story  of  Herodotus.  Sennacherib 
was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Assyria  by  his  son  Esarh addon, 
who,  pursuing  the  warlike  career  of  his  predecessor,  seems  to 
have  planted  additional  colonies  in  Samaria,  and  to  have  carried 
to.  Babylon  Manasseh,  king  of  Judah.  Assyria  here  disappears 
from  the  Hebrew  annals,  and  Babylon  takes  its  place  as  the 
epemy  of  the  people  of  God.  In  Isaiah  xx.  we  have,  however, 
an  Assyrian  king,  Sargon,  mentioned  in  connection  with  wars 
against  Ashdod  and  Egypt.  He  has  been  conjecturally  identi- 
fied with  Salmanassar,  with  what  probability  we  shall  see  by- 
and-by. 

A  glance  discloses  the  bearing  of  these  Scripture  accounts 
upon  the  narrative  of  Ctesias.  As  early  as  876,  according  to 
Ctesias,  Nineveh  was  laid  in  ashes.     A  long  series  of  dissolute 
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do-nothings  had  revelled  in  her  banqueting  halls,  and  fondled 
concubines  in  her  seraglios,  until  at  last  the  most  dissolute  of 
the  train  achieves  prodigies  of  desperate  valour,  and  finds  an 
august  sepulchre  in  the  ashes  of  his  capital.  And  this,  accord- 
ing to  Ctesias,  is  the  end  of  Assyria.  No  trace  of  a  resurrection 
appears  on  his  pages ;  the  sceptre  has  passed  from  her  appa- 
rently for  ever.  And  yet,  a  century  later,  in  769,  the  Bible 
brings  upon  the  stage  a  succession  of  Assyrian  princes,  warlike, 
enterprising,  insolent,  in  the  full  flush  of  power  and  conquest, 
dashing  to  pieces  the  gods  and  thrones  of  the  nations,  asserting 
their  dominion  over  Babylon,  Media,  Palestine,  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
and  Egypt,  and  extending  down  to  within  a  short  period  of  the 
time  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  the  destruction  of  the  city.  It 
would  seem  that  those  who  regarded  one  of  these  pictures  as 
true,  would  necessarily  hold  the  other  to  be  false  ;  that  the 
Assyria  of  Ctesias,  and  the  Assyria  of  Kings  and  Chronicles, 
were  too  widely  discrepant  for  any  reasonable  endeavour  to 
bring  them  into  harmony  ;  especially  as  the  glimpses  opened  by 
Scripture  are  in  accordance  with  the  acknowledged  greatness  of 
the  Assyrian  empire,  while  the  pretentious  statements  of  Cte- 
sias are  intrinsically  absurd.  Still  the  harmonising  process  was 
attempted.  The  Assyria  of  Scripture  was  married  on  to  the 
Assyria  of  Ctesias.  Both  conquests  were  therefore  admitted, 
that  of  Ctesias  and  that  of  Herodotus,  and  a  double  Assyrian 
empire  was  assimied,  the  one  closing  early  in  the  ninth  century, 
the  other  near  the  end  of  the  seventh.  And  as  both  the  de- 
structions were  effected  by  a  Medo-Babylonian  confederacy,  and 
as  it  was  in  fact  evident  that  both  catastrophes  referred  to  the 
same  event,  they  have  been  by  a  curious  confusion  at  once  iden- 
tified and  separated.  Hence,  two  Assyrian  empires,  two  Medo- 
Babylonian  confederacies,  two  Sardanapaluses,  each  perishing 
in  the  flames  of  his  palace  ;  one  mighty  empire  lasting  through 
more  than  a  millenium  yet  headed  by  drivellers  and  profligates  ; 
and  another  brief  one  ruled  by  men  whose  martial  prowess  was 
worthy  of  a  great  monarchy — such  are  the  palpable  incongrui- 
ties wrought  into  the  prevalent  renderings  of  Assyrian  history. 
Judicious  criticism  will  determine  where  lies  the  balance  of 
probability ;  it  will  find  reason,  in  the  utterly  unhistorical  cha- 
racter of  the  1300  years'  dynasty  of  Ctesias,  to  discard  his  early 
date  for  the  overthrow  of  Assyria. 

But  let  us  see  what  further  light  the  Scripture  sheds  upon 
Herodotus*  date  of  606.  At  Kings  xxiii.  29,  a  king  of  Assyria 
is  mentioned,  against  whom  Pharaoh  Necho  marches  at  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Josiah.  This  was  in  609.  Moreover, 
Zephaniah,  who  prophesied  in  this  reign,  speaks  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Nineveh  as  yet  future  :  "  He  will  destroy  Assyria,  and 
make  Nineyeh  a  desolation.-'     But  a  prophecy  of  Jeremiah, 
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written  in  the  first  year  df  M  captivity;  €05,  leads  us  to  infer 
that  Nineveh  was  no  longer  existing,  as  in  an  extended  enume- 
ration (xxv.  1 8-26)  of  the  kings  and  nations  that  were  to  drink 
the  cup  of  Divine  wrath,  Assyria  and  its  capital  are  not  men- 
tioned. Thus  the  accuracy  of  Herodotus  again  receives  striking 
confirmation. 

Still,  the  only  discrepancy  between  Ctesias  and  Scripture, 
which  is  absolutely  irreconcilable,  is  the  moral  one.  It  lies  in 
their  different  shewing  of  the  character  of  the  two  empires, 
rather  than  in  any  necessary  chronological  contradiction,  for 
although  Ctesias  (taking  Diodorus  as  his  expounder)  certainly 
leaves  the  impression  that  the  catastrophe  which  he  records  was 
final  and  irretrievable,  he  does  not  expressly  say  so.  Nineveh 
may  possibly  have  risen  from  her  ashes,  run  the  career  assigned 
to  her  in  Scripture,  and  perished  in  the  manner  indicated  by 
Herodotus,  and  at  the  time  fixed  by  their  joint  testimony.  But 
directly  across  the  track  of  this  assumed  first  overthrow  and 
resurrection,  lies  the  524  years'  supremacy  of  Herodotus,  which 
knows  no  such  catastrophe,  and  makes  Assyria  flourishing  and 
potent  when,  according  to  Ctesias,  her  provinces  were  portioned 
between  Media  and  Babylon,  and  her  capital  was  a  smouldering 
mass  of  fuin.  The  question  now  arises,  what  weight  shall  be 
given  to  this  statement  of  Herodotus  of  the  524  years  of  Assy- 
rian domination  in  Asia  ?  Whence  did  Herodotus  derive  it  ? 
Was  it  an  unsupported  conjecture,  or,  as  the  defiuiteness  of  the 
statement  implies,  did  he  draw  it  from  some  reliable  document  ? 
Let  this  be  substantiated,  and  the  last  fragment  of  Ctesias' 
chronology  is  shivered,  and  we  discard  alike  his  early  date  of  the 
origin,  and  of  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  empire.  Thus  stood 
the  matter,  seemingly  incapable  of  an  adequate  solution,  when 
one  of  those  interesting  disclosures  which  are  crowding  our 
eventful  age  threw  upon  it  an  unexpected  light. 

This  was  the  discovery  of  the  first  half  of  the  chronological 
work  of  Eusebius.  The  second  half,  comprising  exclusively 
chronological  tables,  already  existed  in  the  Latin  translation  of 
Jerome.  The  first  part,  in  which  Eusebius  had  brought  to- 
gether important  extracts  from  Manetho  and  Berosus,  was  known 
only  by  a  few  fragments  contained  in  Syncellus,  Cedrinus,  &c., 
until,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  whole  work  was 
found  at  Constantinople  in  an  Armenian  translation,  and 
turned,  by  the  sagacity  of  Niebuhr,  to  the  illustration  of  ancient 
history. 

The  general  diffusion  of  Greek  culture  which  followed  on  the 
Macedonian  conquest  led  the  learned  men  of  different  nations 
to  draw  up  in  the  Greek  language,  for  the  information  of  the 
Greeks,  accounts  of  the  origin  and  fortunes  of  their  respective 
countries.     The  most  important  of  these  were  the  histories  of 
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Egypt  and  Babylon,  the  former  by  Manetho,.a  priest  of  low^ 
Egypt,  and  the  latter  by  Berosus,  a  priest  of  Chaldea.  THeir 
'^works  are  lost,  except  fragments  existing  in  Josephus,  Euseblus, 
fuad  others.  That  of  Berosus  was  divided  into  two  books,  of 
which  the  former  treated  of  the  cosmogonical  traditions  of  the 
Chaldeans,  and  the  latter  contained  an  account,  drawn  from  the 
Babylonian  archives,  of  all  the  Babylonian  dynasties,  both  mythi- 
C|il  and  historical,  both  ante  and  post-diluvian.  The  earliest, 
Jthat  is,  the  mythical,  series  of  kings  was  known  from  Syncellus. 
$he  last  portion  of  the  list  (or  one  very  similar)  from  747,  the 
epoch  of  Nabonassar,  was  preserved  in  the  canon  of  Btolemy. 
But  the  important  intermediate  dynasties,  together  with  some 
historical  notices  respecting  the  later  kings,  were  first  supphed 
Jiy  the  Armenian  Eusebius,  Berosus,  agreeing  with  Scripture, 
makes  Babylon  older  than  Nineveh.  His  succession  of  dynas- 
ties ruling  in  Babylon  bears  the  impress  of  probability,  as  it 
shews  Babylon  often  in  the  hands  of  alien  kings,  and  the  fertile 
plains  of  Mesopotamia  inviting  invasion  alike  from  the  moun- 
tainous east  and  the  desert  regions  of  the  south.  Thus,  with 
the  dawn  of  the  historic  era,  we  find  a  Median  dynasty  of  eight 
liings  ruling  over  Babylon  ;  then  a  nameless  dynasty  of  eleven 
kings  ;  then  a  Chaldean  one  of  forty-nine  kings  ;  then  an  Ara- 
bian one  of  nine  kings.  Semiramis  then  comes  upon  the  stage, 
^nd  after  her  follows  a  dynasty  of  forty-five  Assyrian  kings, 
which  ruled  526  years,  and,  as  the  chronology  shews,  from 
about  1273,  B.  C.,  to  747,  the  epoch  of  Nabonassar.  In  this  526 
years  Niebuhr  detected  the  520  years  of  Herodotus.  It  be- 
comes, then,  almost  certain  that  Herodotus  drew  his  statement 
from  Babylonian  authorities,  and,  in  all  probability,  adjusted  to 
it  his  Lydian  and  Median  chronology.  His  520  may  have  been 
merely  a  round  number  for  526,  or  it  may  be  explained  by  the 
revolt  of  the  Modes  from  Assyria  preceding,  by  some  six  years, 
that  of  the  Babylonians.  Of  a  destruction  of  Nineveh  in  the 
ninth  century  Berosus  is  entirely  silent.  Sardanapalus  he 
places  after  Sennacherib  and  Esarhaddon,  and  under  his  som 
Saracus,  Nineveh  is  represented  as  destroyed  by  the  combined 
forces  of  Media  and  Babylon,  and  Saracus  as  perishing  in  the 
flames  of  his  own  palace.  The  catastrophe  recorded  by  Berosus 
is  manifestly  the  same  with  that  of  Ctesias,  but  antedated  by 
the  latter  nearly  three  centuries,  probably  to  gratify  Medo-Per- 
^ian  vanity,  by  ascribing  some  hundreds  of  additional  years  to 
their  empire.  Yet  unreliable  as  Ctesias  proves  himself,  Niebuhr 
and  Rawlinson  probably  go  too  far  in  denouncing  him  as  a 
6heer  impostor,  and  his  list  of  kings  as  a  wholesale  fabrication. 
His  accounts  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  of  Sardanapalus  and  his 
overthrow,  though  bidding  defiance  to  all  just  chronology,  pro- 
bably followed  current  tradition,  and  are  not  without  many 


grains  of  truth.  The  evidence  warrants  us,  however,  in  bring- 
ing down  the  epoch  of  Assyrian  domination  from  the  cloudy 
antiquity  of  the  third  ante-Christian  millenium  to  the  compara- 
.tive  recentness  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  as  the  epoch  of 
Nabonassar  may  be  fairly  presumed  to  coincide  with  that  of 
Babylonian  independence,  there  seem  good  grounds  for  dating 
the  falling  off  of  Babylon  from  Assyrian  sway  at  747,  and  con- 
sequently the  commencement  of  that  sway  at  1273. 

Before  summing  up  the  results  of  our  inquiry,  we  may  re- 
mark, in  passing,  upon  a  formidable  inroad  made  into  the  entire 
domain  of  early  Assyrian  history.  Following  in  the  wake  of 
Niebuhr's  Roman  speculations,  K.  0.  Miiller  directed  his  keen 
and  practised  eye  to  the  story  of  Sardanapalus.  Movers  applied 
the  same  principles  to  that  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  and,  under 
the  wand  of  these  critical  enchanters,  the  whole  historical  pageant 
dissolved  into  myth  and  legend,  and  the  solid  forms-of  Assyrian 
royalty  melted  into  the  phantom  divinities  of  Assyrian  worship. 
Sardanapalus  was  but  an  incarnation  of  Sardon,  the  Assyrio- 
Persian  war-god  ;  Semiramis  was  but  another  name  for  Tanais, 
or  Astarte,  whose  worship,  in  connection  with  that  of  Sardon, 
was  co-extensive  with  the  Assyrian  sway  ;  and  out  of  the  com- 
bination of  power  and  effeminacy  which  the  Oriental  ideas  asso- 
ciated with  these  gods,  sprung  the  contrasted  characteristics  of 
the  Assyrian  monarchs,  culminating  in  the  thrice  dissolute  life, 
and  thrice  heroic  death,  of  the  last  member  of  the  dynasty,  who 
thus  stood  forth  at  once  the  grand  representative  of  Assyrian 
royalty,  and  the  grand  embodiment  of  Assyrian  superstition, 
Ninus  and  Ninyas,  under  the  critical  handling,  were  mere  im- 
personations of  the  city,  like  the  personal  designations  under 
which  the  Greeks"  embodied  their  conceptions  of  a  tribe.  Criti- 
cism like  this,  however,  could  never,  in  judicious  hands,  be  car- 
ried far,  for  its  utmost  results  are  but  negative  and  conjectural. 
All  its  premises  regarding  the  identity  of  the  human  names 
with  those  of  divinities  might  be  sound,  and  yet  all  its  conclu- 
sions might  be  false.  Whether  a  given  personage  existed  at  a 
given  time,  is  a  question  resting  on  evidence  wholly  independent 
of  the  significance  of  his  name,  inasmuch  as  nearly  all  proper 
names  were  originally  significant,  and  it  would  accord  eminently 
with  the  Oriental  spirit  to  derive  its  designations  of  royalty  from 

the  gods.  ,.'  /J,.  . . ..  !r -,;  'J 

Apart,  therefore, 'frdfii'ttieSe  speculatidiis;^' the  following  are 
the  general  results  to  which  a  comparison  of  testimony  might 
lead  us  prior  to  the  explorations : — That  Babylon  was  anterior 
to  Nineveh,  and  probably  rose  earlier  (as  she  did  later)  to  power, 
and  that  hence  it  was  probably  Babylon,  rather  than  Nineveh, 
that  was  formidable  to  the  H3d«os  2,500  years  before  Christ  ; 

that  Niiieveh  existed  with  varying,  fortunes,  but  never  .ememed 
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into  the  position  of  a  ruling  power,  until  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, when,  under  a  queen  Semiramis,  and  perhaps  with  a  change 
of  dynasty,  she  became  the  ruling  power  in  Asia,  compelling 
Babylon,  Media,  Armenia,  Lydia,  and  Bactria  to  submit  to  her 
arms,  and  extending  her  victorious  march  even  to  Egypt  and 
India.  For  520  years  this  sway  remained  substantially  unbroken, 
though  doubtless  with  fluctuating  limits.  The  warlike  achieve- 
ments of  King  David  must  certainly  have  forced  it  back  upon 
the  west.  Near  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  commenced  a 
great,  but  still  very  gradual,  revolution.  In  753  the  Medes  took 
the  lead  in  throwing  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and  were  followed 
soon  after  by  Babylon  and  other  provinces.  Still  Assyria,  though 
weakened,  remained  for  more  than  a  century  the  mightiest  power 
in  Asia.  She  partially  reasserted  her  dominion  over  the  Medes  ; 
pushed  her  conquests  on  the  lower  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  ; 
compelled  Babylon  into  re-subjection  to  her  kings  and  viceroys ; 
compensated  for  partial  losses  in  the  east  by  conquests  in  Phoe- 
nicia, Palestine,  and  Egypt  ;  and  under  a  succession  of  able 
princes,  kept  in  subjection  and  terror  the  countries  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Nile.  Pul,  Tiglath  Pilassar,  Salmanassar, 
Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  probably  kept  up  the  empire  to 
its  proudest  pitch  of  greatness.  The  Median  revolt  is  connected 
by  Josephus  (and  after  him  by  historians 'generally)  with  the 
terrible  overthrow  of  Sennacherib.  The  chronology,  however, 
does  not  favour  this,  the  defeat  of  Sennacherib  happening  not 
earlier  than  713  ;  and  important  as  was  that  event  to  the  Jews, 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  affected  decisively  the  great 
empire  of  Assyria.  Esarhaddon,  at  all  events,  pursued  the  con- 
quering career  of  his  predecessors  ;  yet  the  Median  power  was 
gaining  strength,  and  Assyria  hastened  to  her  decline.  The 
Mede  l^hraortes  began  to  extend  his  dominion  over  Asia,  but 
his  attacks  on  Nineveh  were  successfully  resisted,  possibly  by 
Sardanapalus,  the  last  but  one  of  the  Assyrian  dynasty.  Under 
his  successor,  Saracus,  Cyaxares  assailed  Nineveh,  and,  after  an 
interval  of  twenty-eight  years  occasioned  by  the  Scythian  inva- 
sion, leagued  himself  with  Nabopolassar,  the  Assyrian  viceroy 
of  Babylon,  and  their  united  power  succeeded,  after  a  desperate 
resistance,  in  606,  in  capturing  the  capital,  and  crushing  for  ever 
the  Assyrian  monarchy. 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  but  a  meagre  memorial  of  an 
empire  that  filled  antiquity  with  its  renown,  and  during  nearly 
seven  centuries  held  the  acknowledged  sovereignty  of  the  world. 
During  the  long  interval  from  ]  273  down  to  770,  the  time  of 
Pul,  there  is  not,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Semiramis,  a 
single  name  supplied,  either  by  profane  or  sacred  history,  as  the 
dynasty  of  Ctesias  is  too  ignorantly  or  recklessly  constructed  to 
be  entitled  to  the  slightest  credit.     In  the  later  period,  again, 
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where  the  Scriptures,  Berosus,  and  the  canon  of  Ptolemy,  come 
^0  our  aid,  still  in  no  case  is  Assyrian  history  the  primary  aim  ; 
and  in  the  last  three  or  four  reigns,  especially,  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  affairs  are  too  thoroughly  complicated  to  aflmit  of 
any  adequate  disentanglement.  In  this  stage  of  the  question 
we  are  suddenly  confronted  by  a  new  class  of  witnesses,  and  we 
eagerly  turn  to  them  to  see  how  far  they  will  relieve  or  deepen 
our  perplexities.  We  cannot  now  dwell  on  the  manner  in  which 
their  deposition  has  been  obtained ;  on  the  marvellous  blending 
of  industry,  sagacity,  and  scientific  method  by  which  the  myste- 
riously inscribed  rock  has  been  tortured  into  living  utterance, 
and  compelled  to  add  its  concurrent  or  dissenting  voice  to  those 
of  our  previous  witnesses.  True,  few  of  the  inscriptions  have  as 
yet  been  fully  deciphered  ;  yet  they  have  been  so  far  mastered, 
as  to  leave  to  scepticism  itself  no  ground  for  doubting  the  vali- 
dity of  the  principles,  and  the  approximate  coiTectness  of  the 
results. 

Speaking  in  a  general  way,  the  exhumed  palaces  and  temples 
of  Nineveh,  with  their  endless  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions,  their 
colossal  bulls  and  lions,  abundantly  confirm  the  traditions  of 
antiquity  respecting  the  majesty  and  splendour  of  the  Assyrian 
empire.  They  display  unlimited  resources  of  wealth  and  power, 
and  a  spirit  and  truthfulness  of  art  not  formerly  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  barbaric  civilisations  of  the  East.  Again, 
sculpture  and  inscription  alike  attest  the  warlike  character  of 
Assyria.  The  head  of  a  man,  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  the  body  of 
a  lion,  united  in  the  majestic  image  that  reposed  at  their  palace 
gates,  seem  but  a  just  symbol  of  the  strength,  swiftness,  and  in- 
telligence that  bore  Assyria  to  empire.  Battles  and  sieges,  ford- 
ing rivers,  scaling  towns,  battering  walls,  pursuing  the  routed, 
insulting  the  captive,  counting  or  trampling  on  the  slain — such 
are  the  subjects  to  which  the  long  miles  and  miles  of  spirited 
sculpture  on  the  Assyrian  palace  walls  are  devoted,  and  which 
the  arrow-head  characters  only  transform  into  the  less  pictur- 
esque, but  more  exhaustive  form  of  language.  Peoples  of  the 
most  various  culture  and  physiognomy  attest  the  wide  compass 
of  Assyrian  warlike  enterprise.  The  Bactrian  camel,  the  ele- 
phant, the  rhinoceros,  appearing  on  the  monuments,  take  the 
remotest  eastern  expeditions  out  of  the  category  of  fable  ;  while 
multitudes  of  scarabsei,  and  other  products  of  Egyptain  art, 
shew  the  early  connection  of  Assyria  and  Egypt.  n^ 

Again,  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  fully  establishes  what 
many  had  doubted,  the  Semitic  character  of  the  Assyrians  It 
shews  them  using  a  common  language,  worshipping  common 
deities,  and  betraying  in  all  respects  a  common  origin  with  their 
Babylonian  neighbours,  and  thus  sharply  distinguished  from  the 
Arian  family.     The  overthrow  of  Babylon  by  Oyms  was  there- 
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fore  the  temiination,  probably,  of  nearly  twenty  centuri-es  of 
Semitic  ascendancy,  and  the  transfer  of  the  "  rod  of  empire"  to 
that  larger  Arian  family,  which,  if  not  more  intense  and  ener- 
getic, has  shewn  a  more  elastic  and  diffusive  character,  and  ad- 
justed itself  with  a  more  broad  and  comprehensive  sympathy 
to  all  the  capacities  and  movements  of  the  race. 

But  to  come  to  more  specific  points.  The  inscriptions  are 
almost  endlessly  various,  covering  obelisks,  tablets,  statues,  the 
colossal  bulls,  lining  the  friezes,  and  accompanying  the  bas- 
reliefs  in  the  immense  halls  of  the  palaces.  They  vary  in  length, 
from  the  brief  votive  tablet  to  the  detailed  annals  of  a  reign, 
annals  marked  by  the  most  naked  simplicity  of  style.  Thus  the 
celebrated  black  marble  obelisk  in  the  British  Museum,  taken 
from  Nimroud,  records  the  events  of  a  reign  of  thirty-one  years. 
The  record  is  prefaced  with  the  name  of  Assar,  the  great  god  of 
Assyria,  Ann  the  king  (Anamelech  of  the  Old  Testament),  and 
El,  and  Beltit,  the  mother  of  the  great  god.  Then  follows  the 
name  of  the  king,  now  read  as  Shalmanubar,  that  of  his  father 
and  grandfather.  After  an  introduction  as  yet  unintelligible, 
he  proceeds  to  chronicle,  year  by  year,  the  events  of  his  reign — 
a  reign  apparently  of  incessant  and  successful  military  enterprise. 
Babylon  and  Borsippa,  Hamath  and  Syria,  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Ar- 
menia and  the  nations  of  the  East,  are  in  turn  attacked  and 
made  tributary. 

While,  however,  multitudes  of  proper  names  and  portions  of 
inscriptions  were  deciphered,  it  was  some  time  before  the  name 
of  any  known  Assyrian  monarch  was  clearly  made  out.  The 
name  of  Sargon,  known  from  Isaiah,  was  first  guessed  at  rather 
than  read,  in  the  inscription  of  Korsabad,  but  remained  for  some 
time  unsubstantiated.  In  1850,  Dr  Hincks  believed  that  he 
had  discovered  in  the  founder  of  Koyunjik  the  name  of  Sen- 
nacherib (Sanherib),  and  in  the  south-west  palace  of  Nimroud, 
that  of  his  son  and  successor,  Esarhaddon.  In  1 85 1 ,  the  name  of 
Hezekiah,  and  an  account  of  Sennacherib's  expedition  against 
him,  were  simultaneously  made  out  by  Hincks  and  Rawlinson, 
in  the  monuments  of  Koyunjik.  These  readings  tended  to  clear 
up  the  doubts  regarding  the  name  in  the  inscriptions  of  Korsa- 
bad :  for  this  name  was  identical  with  that  of  the  father  of  the 
founder  of  Koyunjik.  This  would  point  to  Salmanassar,  as  only 
six  years  intervened  between  the  capture  of  Samaria  by  Salma- 
nassar and  Sennacherib's  invasion  of  Judea.  But  a  town  of 
Sargon,  on  the  site  of  Korsabad,  is  spoken  of  by  the  Arabic  geo- 
grapher, Jakuti,  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  era.  The  inference 
thence  drawn  of  the  identity  of  Salmanassar  with  Sargon  was 
confirmed  by  further  disclosures  in  the  palace  of  Korsabad. 
Salmanassar,  it  will  be  remembered,  destn^yed  Samaria,  sub- 
dued Phoenicia,  carried  his  arms   to   Cittiurn,  in  Cyprus,  and 
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(indentifying  him  with  the  Sargon  of  Isaiah)  sent  his  conquer- 
ing forces  against  Ashdod  and  Egypt.  Most  of  these  events 
are  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions.  Samarina  beth  Khumri,  a 
city  which  he  captured,  is  made  out  from  concurrent  evidence 
to  be  Samaria,  the  house  or  city  of  Omri.  Hamath  and  Ash- 
dod appear  among  his  conquests ;  he  recounts  a  successful  ex- 
pedition against  Egypt ;  and  a  statue  of  an  Assyrian  monarch 
found  at  Cittium  in  Cyprus,  was  recognised  by  Rawlinson  on 
a  visit  to  Berlin,  as  that  of  the  founder  of  Korsabad.* 

The  annals  of  Korsabad,  moreover,  contain  the  name  of  a 
prince  of  Babylonia  who  arrogates  to  himself  the  title  of  King 
of  Babylon,  whose  name  is  deciphered  as  Merodach  Baladan. 
This  prince  Sargon  dethrones  and  drives  into  banishment.  In 
Kings  and  Isaiah  we  find  a  Merodach  Baladan,  son  of  Baladan 
king  of  Babylon,  sending  presents  to  Hezekiah,  during  the 
reign  of  Sennacherib,  and  congratulating  the  Jewish  prince  on 
his  recovery  from  illness.  The  fact  standing  isolated  and  un- 
explained in  Scripture,  finds  its  solution  in  the  Assyrian  an- 
nals of  Sargon  and  Sennacherib.  Baladan  there  named  as  the 
father,  is  probably  the  Baladan  deposed  by  Sargon,  and  his 
son  sends  to  Hezekiah  from  a  sympathy  begotten  by  their 
common  hostility  to  Sennacherib. 

We  turn  to  Koyunjik.  The  historical  coincidences  above 
mentioned  first  substantiated  the  conjecture  wiitch  assigned 
this  palace,  the  most  magnificent  creation  of  Assyrian  royalty, 
to  Sennacherib.  The  name  itself  has  also  been  analysed  in  a 
manner  tolerably  satisfactory.  The  reign  of  Sennacherib  is 
believed  to  have  existed  over  twenty-two  years,  of  which  only 
eight  are  embraced  in  the  annals  yet  discovered.  Although 
dark  and  disastrous  in  its  close,  his  reign  in  its  earlier  portion 
was  unusually  brilliant,  as  attested  alike  by  the  record  of  his 
deeds,  and  the  vast  extent  and  sculptured  decorations  of  his 
palace.  At  the  outset  of  his  reign  he  marches  into  Babylon 
against  Merodach  Baladan,  either  the  same  prince  whom  his 
father  had  encountered,  or  his  sire,  triumphs  over  him,  and 
sets  one  Belib  on  the  throne.  In  the  fourth  year  Merodach 
Baladan  reappears,  and  Belib  seems  to  have  entered  into  con- 
spiracy with  him  against  his  Assyrian  lord.  Sennacherib 
again  marches  into  Babylonia,  defeats  Baladan,  deposes  his 
viceroy  Belib,  and  places  on  the  throne  his  son  Asordanes. 
Now  the  coincidences  here  with  Berosus  and  the  Scripture  are 
curious  and  important.  First,  we  see  at  a  glance  why  Mero- 
dach Baladan  should  have  sent  messengers  with  presents  and 

*  It  is  proper  to  state,  that  Rawlinson  recently  adopts  the  hypothesis  that 

Salmanassar  and  Sargon  were  different  persons,  and  that  Sarj^on  was  a  usurper, 

who  completed  in  his  first  year  the  conquest  of  Samaria,  whicli  Salmanassar  had 

begun.     This  hypothesis  compels  him  to  alter  conjecturally  the  Hchrew  dates. 
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congratulations  to  Hezekiah  ;  it  was  doubtless  to  secure  his  aid 
against  the  common  enemy,  the  king  of  Assyria.  Secondly, 
we  have  in  the  Armenian  Eusebius  the  following  extract  from 
Berosus  :  "  After  the  brother  of  Sennacherib,  Acises  ruled  in 
Babylon,  and  was  slain  by  Merodach  Baladan  after  a  reign  of 
three  days.  Merodach  Baladan  seized  the  sceptre  until  he  in 
turn  was  deposed  by  Elibus,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
During  the  third  year  of  Elibus,  Sennacherib  marched  with  his 
forces  against  the  Babylonians,  triumphed  oyer  them  in  battle, 
sent  Elibus  in  chains  to  Assyria,  and  placed  on  the  throne  his 
son  Asordanes/'  With  this  accords  substantially  the  canon  of 
Ptolemy.  The  monuments  partly  confirm  and  partly  correct 
Berosus,  shewing  that  Belib  or  Elibus  was  placed  on  the  throne 
as  the  vassal  of  Sennacherib.  We  cannot,  of  course,  yet  settle 
all  the  minute  chronological  questions,  but  the  general  coinci- 
dences are  striking.  Niebuhr  naturally  assumed  that  Asor- 
danes,  whom  Sennacherib  placed  on  the  throne  of  Babylon, 
was  identical  with  Esarhaddon,  his  successor  on  the  throne  of 
Nineveh.  The  monuments  do  not  seem  to  confirm  this,  as  the 
orthography  of  the  two  names  is  uniformly  different.  We 
must  assume,  therefore,  that  on  the  death  of  Asordanes,  the 
sovereignty  of  Babylon  reverts  to  Esarhaddon,  who  styles  him- 
self, like  his  grandfather  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria  and  Shinar 
(Babylon).  Sennacherib  governed  Babylon  through  viceroys. 
Of  Esarhaddon  few  inscriptions  have  been  published — 
enough,  however,  to  shew  that  he  maintained,  both  at  home 
and  in  the  field,  the  glory  of  the  empire.  The  south-west  palace 
at  Nimroud  bears  his  name  as  its  founder,  as  do  those  of 
Korsabad  and  Koyunjik  the  names  of  his  grandfather  and 
father.  He  also  built  a  large  edifice  which  has  been  laid  open 
at  Nineveh,  and  according  to  the  inscriptions,  a  palace  at 
Babylon,  where  he  may  sometimes  have  held  his  court.  Hence 
Manasseh,  when  carried  away  by  his  orders,  was  taken  to 
Babylon.  After  the  death  of  Esarhaddon,  the  empire  seems 
to  have  rapidly  declined.  Whether  there  were  two  more 
reigns  or  three  does  not  appear  from  the  monuments.  Berosus 
seems  to  make  three,  Sammughes,  Sardanapalus  his  brother, 
and  Saracus.  Ctesias  makes  Sardanapalus  the  last.  The 
monuments  on  this  point  sustain  Berosus,  as  the  builder  of 
the  south-east  palace  at  Nimroud  declares  himself  the  son  of 
Esarhaddon,  and  grandson  of  Assardonpal  (Sardanapalus)  ; 
his  own  name  is  read  as  Asshur-Emit-ili,  probably  identical 
with  Saracus.  The  palace  of  Saracus  shews  a  sinking  em- 
pire. It  is  on  a  scale  of  much  less  magnificence  than  marked 
the  structures  of  his  predecessors.  The  vast  halls,  the  large 
portals,  the  scuptured  alabaster  slabs,  the  decorated  walls 
are   wanting.      A  palace  built  by  Sardanapalus,  his   father 
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however,  shews  a  great  progress  in  Assyrian  art.  Sardanapa- 
lus  seems  to  have  had  a  passion  for  the  chase,  and  the  pic- 
tures of  wild  animals  with  which  he  adorned  his  palace  have 
a  freedom,  delicacy,  and  truth  unknown  to  previous  Assyrian 
sculpture.  Thus  in  Assyria,  as  in  Greece  and  Rome,  the  arts 
of  peace  flourished  in  the  decline  of  the  arts  of  war.  Of  the 
final  catastrophe  which  overwhelmed  Nineveh,  there  are  of 
course  no  monumental  records. 

Having  followed  the  empire  through  its  later  stages,  let  us 
turn  back  and  see  what  light  is  shed  upon  its  earlier  epoch. 
The  oldest  palace  at  JSimroud  is  that  on  the  north-west  cor- 
ner of  the  terrace.     It  is  obviously  earlier  by  several  genera- 
tions than  that  of  Korsabad  ;  yet  it  is,  next  to  the  palace  of 
Koyunjik,  the  most  magnificent  of  the  Assyrian  edifices.    It  was 
a  store-houseof  building  materials  for  the  latter  princes  of  the 
empire,  and  has  furnished  a  large  portion  of  the  sculptures  of 
the  British  museum.     The  annals  of  its  founder  are  very  full 
and  complete,  and  shew  him   to  have  been  a  great  conqueror, 
who  carried  his  arms  far  and  wide  through  western  Asia,  from 
Babylonia  to  the  Mediterranean.      Remarkably   enough  his 
name  is  Assardonpal,  identical  with  the  Sardanapalus  of  the 
later  empire  ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  contradictory  traditions 
current  in  Asia,  one  of  which  made  Sardanapalus  an  effeminate 
reveller,  the  other,  a  conquering  hero,  an  energetic  and  widely 
ruling  sovereign,  who  founded  Auchiale  and  Tarsus  in  a  day, 
and  whose  tomb  was  shewn  at  Nimroud  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.     Indeed,  the  conical  hill  at  Nimroud  was 
anciently  called  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus.      Layard  found  in 
it  a  long  vaulted  room,  intended  apparently  for  a  sepulchre,  and 
the  bricks  bearing  the  name  of  the  son  of  Sardanapalus.     The 
fou  ndation  he  believed  to  have  been  laid  by  Sardanapalus  himself. 
The  son  of  this  Assardonpal,  called  by  Rawlinson  Shalmanu- 
bar  or  Shalmanassar,  built  the  so-called  central  palace  at  Nim- 
roud, and  his  deeds,  comprising  the  annals  of  31  years,  are  re- 
corded on  the  celebrated  black  obelisk  in  the  .British  Museum. 
They  constitute  one  long  series  of  martial  enterprises.     Ar- 
menia, Media,   Babylonia,   Phoenicia,  are  repeatedly  invaded, 
sometimes  by  an  army  of  an  hundred  thousand  men.     He  con- 
ducts repeated  expeditions  to  countries  bordering  on  Palestine, 
and  among  his  enemies  are  recognised  Benhadad  and  Hazael, 
and  among  his  tributaries,  Jahua,  son   of  Khumri,  who,  we 
cannot  doubt,  is  Jehu,  king  of  Samaria,  and  thus  by  common 
oriental  usage  called  the  son  of  its  founder,  Omri.     This  en- 
ables us  to  fix  the  date  of  his  reign,  which  falls  early  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  that  of  his  father,  Sardanapalus,  which  must 
be  late  in  the  tenth. 

The  successor  of  Shalmanubar  is  read  upon  the  monuments 
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as  Shamaslvah  ;  a  younger  son,  who  puts  down  a  rebellion 
raised  against  his  father  by  the  eldest  son,  and  consequently 
takes  his  place  on  the  throne.  His  reign  is  of  uncertain 
length,  but  the  four  years  of  his  annals  include  important 
military  campaigns,  in  one  of  which  he  captures  two  hundred 
towns,  and  defeats  the  combined  forces  of  the  Chaldeans,  Ela- 
mites,  and  Syrians,  mustered  by  the  king  of  Babylon.  He 
slays  5000  men,  and  takes  2000  prisoners,  with  1000  chariots. 

The  son  and  successor  of  Shamasivah  is  read  as  Ivalush, 
the  third  of  that  name.  He  is  conjectured  by  Rawlinson  to 
be  the  Pul  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Pul  appears  in  Berosus 
as  a  Babylonian  prince,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  rule  em- 
braced both  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  Ivalush  seems  "  to  have 
been  in  an  especial  way  connected  with  Babylonia.  He  ap- 
pears to  style  himself  '  the  king  to  whose  son  Asshur,  the  chief 
of  the  gods,  has  granted  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,'  and  relates 
that  on  his  return  from  a  campaign  in  Syria,  in  which  he  had 
taken  Damascus,  he  proceeded  to  Babylonia,  where  he  received 
the  homage  of  the  Chaldeans,  and  sacrificed  in  Babylon,  Bor- 
sipp,  and  Cutha,  to  the  respective  gods  of  those  cities,  Bel, 
Nebo,  and  Nergal." 

Our  limits  restrict  us  from  pursuing  the  subject  further.  The 
chronology  of  the  entire  period  is  yet  too  unsettled  to  allow  of 
satisfactory  conclusions.  In  this  remote  region  innumerable 
deceptive  or  doubtful  flashes  must  gleam  upon  the  inquirer's 
path,  mocking,  and  perplexing,  and  often  misleading  him,  be- 
fore the  separate  rays  gradually  blend  and  brighten  into  the 
steady  light  of  sure  discovery.  But  that  they  ultimately  will 
so  brighten,  we  feel  assured.  From  innumerable  and  unex- 
pected quarters  insulated  facts  will  come  to  light,  until  at 
length  this  vast  chasm  in  the  ages,  Avill  be  bridged  over  by  a 
series  of  well-ascertained  and  solid  facts,  and  the  growth  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  will  become  matter  of  history.  Ascend- 
ing through  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries,  the 
monuments  present  a  series  of  names  as  yet  but  imperfectly 
deciphered,  and  of  which  too  little  is  known  to  justify  our 
dwelling  upon  them.  They  only  appear  in  general  as  conquer- 
ing and  able  princes,  extending  their  dominion  abroad,  and 
establishing  it  at  home,  utterly  exploding  the  worthless  state- 
ments of  Ctesias,  as  to  the  imbecile  character  of  the  Assyrian 
sovereigns.  Thus  far,  too,  the  evidence  sustains  Herodotus  as 
to  the  antiquity  of  the  Assyrian  sway.  It  is  interesting  to 
see  at  how  many  vital  points  they  corroborate  the  statements 
of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  strengthening  our  conviction  that, 
even  apart  from  inspiration,  we  have  in  them  incomparably 
the  most  trustworthy  documents  in  the  whole  compass  of  an- 
cient history.     Their  impartiality  vindicates  itself,  and  their 
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truthfulness  has  thus  far  received  attestation  from  every  deci- 
sive evidence  that  has  been  gathered  from  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Tigris. 

The  inscriptions  indicate  with  striking  clearness,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Assyrian  empire.  That  there  was  no  consolida- 
tion, no  organising  policy,  such  as  gave  compactness  and  dura- 
bility to  the  vast  dominion  of  Rome,  appears  in  all  the  records. 
Assyria  was  an  empire  made  up  of  loosely  aggregated  king- 
doms, held  together  by  nothing  but  the  present  conscious  pres- 
sure of  fear  and  force.  The  kings  were  mere  conquerors. 
They  swoop  down  upon  the  devoted  territory  with  the  strength 
and  swiftness  of  the  eagle,  receive  homage,  and  levy  tribute, 
but  institute  no  system  which  shall  insure  the  permanency  of 
the  acquisition.  Hence  they  are  perpetually  fighting  "their 
battles  o'er  again,''  reconquering  the  conquered,  and  enforcing, 
by  the  presence  of  a  fresh  army,  the  tribute  which  was  with- 
held as  soon  as  the  invading  force  was  withdrawn.  Hence, 
too,  the  ever-varying  limits  of  the  empire,  its  dependence,  far 
more  than  in  modern  states,  on  the  personal  ability  of  the 
sovereign,  and,  finally,  the  almost  incredible  ease  and  rapidity 
with  which  it  fell  into  dissolution,  compared  with  the  long- 
continued  shocks  which  broke  up  the  thoroughly  compacted 
structure  of  Roman  power. 

One  word  as  to  the  testimony  of  the  monuments  regarding 
the  mythical  hypothesis  of  Assyrian  history.  They  evince  at 
once  the  sagacity  and  short-sightedness  of  the  criticism  which 
originated  it,  and  which,  analysing  a  few  traditionary  names 
of  Assyrian  princes,  sought  to  explode  the  whole,  from  the  terra 
firma  of  history,  into  the  airy  regions  of  fable.  They  estab- 
lish its  premises,  and  nullify  its  conclusions.  Amidst  the  vary- 
ing orthography  of  the  royal  names  of  Assyria,  certain  names 
of  deities,  with  certain  standing  epithets,  are  of  perpetual  re- 
currence. First,  and  most  frequent,  is  the  word  Assar,  or 
Asshur,  the  name  at  once  of  the  country,  and  of  the  great 
Assyrian  war-god ;  in  San,  Nebo,  Bel,  we  -have  the  names  of 
other  divinities  ;  in  don  or  adon,  an  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew 
Adonai  (lord)  ;  and  in  pal,  or  pul,  a  standing  epithet  for  great 
or  illustrious.  These,  with  kindred  elements,  constantly  enter 
into  the  names  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs.  Thus  Assardon-pal 
is  Sardanapalus,  Assar-don-assar,  or  Assar-don,  is  our  Esarhad- 
don.  Tiglath-pal-assar  draws  its  first  element  probably  from 
the  word  Tigris.  San-herib  (Sennacherib)  draws  its  first  ele- 
ment probably  from  the  god  San.  So  Nebo-pal-assar,  Nebuch- 
adon-assar.  Of  course  of  names  thus  compounded,  some  sylla- 
bles might  be  often  dropped  ;  some  doubtless  were  written  that 
were  not  pronounced,  official  designations,  like  the  Augustus 
Ccesar  of  the  Roman  emperors,  might  often  coexist  witli  strict- 
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ly  personal  appellations,  and  thus  in  many  ways  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  princely  names  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  might 
be  rendered  very  fluctuating.  But  he  would  be  a  bold  man 
who,  in  the  face  of  all  the  monumental  records,  should  for  any 
nominal  reason,  consign  all  these  monarchs  to  the  limbo  of 
fable.  Ghosts  do  not  rear  such  palaces,  nor  chisel  their  deeds 
in  marble  slabs  and  granite  pillars. 


Art.  X. — Siluria  :  the  History  of  the  Oldest  Fossiliferous  Rocks 
and  their  Foundations  ;  with  a  brief  Sketch  of  the  Distribution 
of  Gold  over  the  Earth.  By  Sir  Roderick  Impey  Murchison, 
Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Britain,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London,  &c.,  &c. 
Pp.  592.     London:  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street.     1859. 

The  issue  of  this  new  edition  of  a  work  so  large,  thorough,  and 
expensive,  may  be  held,  we  presume,  as  an  indication  that  the 
current  of  scientific  study  is  still  setting  strongly  towards  the 
phenomena  of  external  nature.  We  believe  it  for  the  world's 
credit  and  advantage  that  it  should  be  so.  Whether  it  be  true 
or  not  that  the  phenomena  of  mind  form  the  best  gymnasium 
in  which  to  exercise  the  mental  powers,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  psychological  process  is  of  more  value  than 
the  results.  Nor  can  it,  we  think,  be  denied,  that  they  who 
have  gone  forth  to  glean  in  the  fields  of  nature  have  returned 
with  larger  spoil  than  those  who  have  made  the  mind  the 
object,  as  well  as  the  instrument,  of  their  study.  While  dia- 
lectic knights,  still  fighting  about  the  device  upon  the  shield, 
are  grappling  with  the  question  whether  a  finite  intellect  can 
truly  though  imperfectly  know  the  unconditioned  and  infinite, 
the  students  of  the  outer  world  have  gone  forth  with  ardour 
to  wield  the  implements  of  discovery,  and  have  brought  back 
innumerable  illustrations  of  "that  which  may  be  known  of 
God,  even  His  eternal  power  and  godhead."  It  is  alleged,  in- 
deed, against  the  physical  sciences,  that  they  tend  to  carnalise 
the  mind  and  corrupt  the  faith.  The  charge  is  unfounJed, 
injurious  to  the  Maker  of  nature  and  man,  a  disparagement  of 
His  marvellous  works,  and  a  contradiction  to  the  whole  spirit 
and  tenor  of  His  word. 

A  man  of  science  need  not  be,  and  is  not,  a  dry  collector  or 
a  rigid  classifier,  whose  functions  cease,  and  whose  nature  is 
satisfied,  when  he  has  arranged  and  labelled  his  stores.  To 
observe  is  useful,  to  group  is  noble  also.  All  generalisations, 
shewing  a  governing  principle,  shew  also  a  shaping  and  arrang- 
ing mind ;  and  like  radii  of  a  circle  whose  circumference  is 
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bathed  in  light,  they  all  point  inwards  to  a  presiding  central 
unity.  He  who  gets  in  among  these  grand  general  connections 
of  things  may  well  feel  himself  "riding  on  the  high  places  of 
the  earth  \"  and,  if  he  be  still  unmoved  by  all  the  sublimities 
about  him,  and  unaffected  by  that  mute  eloquence,  mightier 
than  words,  which  makes  them  echo  with  the  name  of  God, 
then  it  is  because  he  has  brought  his  coldness  and  irreverence 
with  him,  and  retains  them  in  spite  of  the  subduing  and  ele- 
vating influences  that  breathe  around  him.  Nay  more,  we  aver 
that,  even  in  the  lower  sphere  of  individual  details,  though  a 
man  may  analyse  a  crystal,  or  peer  into  a  petal,  or  dissect  the 
gilded  plume  of  bird  or  butterfly,  and  be  a  stoic  or  a  sceptic 
still,  the  study  has  not  made  either  the  stoic  or  the  sceptic. 

In  behalf  of  Geology,  the  newest,  perhaps  the  most  fas- 
cinating— as  some  affirm,  the  most  dangerous — of  all  the 
sciences,  we  feel  it  needful  to  repel  at  least  the  latter  and 
heavier  half  of  this  double  charge  ;  and  we  think  it  a  question 
worth  answering,  whether  infidelity  has  skulked  most  fre- 
quently among  the  shades  of  metaphysics  or  among  the  specu- 
lations of  geology,  and  whether  there  may  not  be,  in  the  latter, 
facilities  of  dislodgement  which  the  former  does  not  possess. 
Surely  it  does  not  become  a  vital  and  manly  Christianity  to 
start  at  the  rattling  of  a  skeleton's  bones,  and  to  fear  a  risen 
giant  of  wickedness  in  every  disentombed  mammoth.  "  Let 
God  be  true,  and  every  man  a  liar."  But  the  rocks  are  God's 
no  less  than  the  Bible.  The  facts  and  lessons  of  both  har- 
monise ;  and  though  we  may  never,  in  this  low  stage  of  being, 
reach  the  point  where,  at  the  maximum  of  theologic  and  scien- 
tific advancement,  the  two  unite,  or  stand  upon  the  keystone 
of  that  arch  which  they  combine  in  raising  to  the  glory  of  a 
common  God,  we  firmly  rest  in  the  faith  that  this  meeting- 
place  exists,  and  that  every  fresh  discovery,  and  every  improved 
interpretation,  is  helping  our  approach  to  the  sacred  spot. 

It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  the  race  of  objectors  to  geologi- 
cal science  is  nearly  worn  out.  Probably  the  world  will  never 
see  again  a  "  Philological  View  of  the  Modt-rn  Doctrines  of 
Geology.''  The  dawn  period  of  the  science  disclosed  many 
and  strange  forms  of  adversaries ;  we  have  now  reached  the 
Pleistocene  period,  in  which  the  Penns,  Browns,  and  Fair- 
holmes  have  become  extinct,  and  milder  types  of  opposition 
are  fast  following  them.  This  happy  result  is  attributable  to 
none  more  than  the  author  of  the  Siluria,  whose  accumulation 
of  solid  facts,  calmly  and  laboriously  established,  and  burdened 
with  no  theoretical  deductions,  have  furnished  to  the  rising 
science  at  once  vindication,  evidence,  and  illustration.  It  is 
now  twenty-eight  years  since  this  veteran  in  the  field  began, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  those  special  researches  among  the 
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rocks,  which  have  given  him  so  wide  and  well-earned  a  cele- 
brity. At  that  time,  little  comparatively  was  known  of  the 
older  deposits.  The  Devonian  rocks  were  not  known  to  be 
identical  with  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  which  they  are ;  and 
many  of  these  same  Devonians  were  supposed  to  be  the  very 
earliest  in  point  of  formation,  which  they  are  not.  As  little 
was  known  definitely  and  certainly  regarding  their  fossil  con- 
tents. The  stony  masses  and  the  organic  remains  alike  lay  in 
confusion  so  far  as  man's  knowledge  of  them  was  concerned, 
and  many  had  never  been  brought  at  all  within  the  scope  of 
that  knowledge.  There  was  work  both  for  the  explorer's 
hammer  and  the  skill  of  the  classifier.  Over  all  that  ancient 
region  there  lay  a  mist  and  darkness  through  which  a  few  dim 
lamps  glimmered.  The  age,  sequence,  and  relations  of  the 
rocks  and  fossils  were  undiscovered.  Science  had  not  yet 
paged  even  the  beginning  of  her  record.  To  strike  into  this 
old  untrodden  field  for  the  purpose  of  exploring,  defining,  and 
arranging  its  manifold  and  varied  contents,  with  no  footprints 
before  him  and  above  him  but  the  faintest  streaks  of  light, 
was  hero's  work,  of  high  design,  and  most  difficult  accomplish- 
ment. But  Sir  Roderick  was  equal  to  the  task.  Rocks  ranged 
themselves  in  groups  under  his  searching  eye ;  and  from  their 
ancient  beds  his  hammer  made  strange  creatures  leap  in  crowds, 
—just  as  when  from  "shingles  gray"  and  "bracken  bush" 

"  That  whistle  garrisoned  the  glen 
At  once  with  full  five  hundred  men, 
As  if  the  yawning  hill  had  given 
A  subterranean  host  to  heaven." 

His  labours  resulted  in  the  ascertainment  and  description  of 
a  distinct  class  of  rocks,  characterised  by  their  own  peculiar 
fossils.  These  rocks  he  named  "  Silurian,"  because  those  first 
explored  lay  in  the  district  tenanted  of  old  by  the  Silures.  In 
1835,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they  fall  naturally  into 
two  divisions,  the  Upper  and  Lower.  In  1836,  Sedgwick  ap- 
plied the  name  Cambrian  to  a  series  of  slaty  rocks  in  North 
Wales,  which  seemed  to  underlie  the  Silurians  of  the  typical 
region,  and  which  were  supposed  to  contain  fossils  peculiar  to 
themselves.  But  these  fossils  were  found  to  be  identical  with 
those  already  collected  by  Murchison  from  the  Silurians ;  and 
accordingly,  the  Cambrians  of  Sedgwick  were  ranked  as  Lower 
Silurian,  while  the  name  of  Cambrian  has  been  employed  to 
designate  the  lowest  zone  of  stratified  rock  in  which  only  the 
feeblest  traces  of  life  liave  been  discovered.  This  seems  now 
the  settled  terminology. 

In  1839,  appeared  Sir  Roderick's  great  work,  the  "Silurian 
System,"  and  in  1845,  "Russia  in  Europe,  and  the  Ural 
Mountains."    In  1854  came  the  "  Siluria,"  which  was  designed 
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to  contain  the  essence  of  both.  The  second  edition  of  the 
"Siluria"  proper  is  now  before  us.  It  is  a  noble  monument  of 
industrious  research  and  sagacious  inference,  of  enthusiasm 
which  grudged  no  toil,  trouble,  or  cost,  combined  with  a  scru- 
pulous caution  in  generalising  which  shrinks  almost  like  a 
conscience  from  hasty  or  confident  conclusions.  The  qualities 
of  the  book  mark  out  the  distinguished  author  as  a  prince  in 
science  and  a  model  geologist.  For  the  amount  of  gathered 
material,  the  mode  of  gathering  it,  and  the  way  of  using  it, 
the  "Siluria"  is  equally  remarkable.  The  book,  indeed,  is  purely- 
scientific.  In  the  grand  old  region  traversed  by  the  great  ex- 
plorer, questions  of  high  importance  and  intense  religious 
interest,  which  to  most  minds  would  have  been  irresistibly 
attractive,  lie  all  along  his  path,  but  not  one  footstep  does  he 
take  beyond  the  solid  ground  of  scientific  truth.  His  inferences 
from  facts  rise  not  above  the  attempt  to  establish  what  is  fact. 
But  within  that  domain  his  penetration,  sharpened  and  in- 
structed by  experience,  works  almost  with  the  accuracy  of  an 
instinct — just  as  Wellington  came  at  last  to  fight  his  battles. 
Signal  instances  of  sagacious  reasoning  occur  here ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  predicted  existence  of  gold  in  Australia,  in  1844, 
two  years  before  its  published  discovery,  as  inferred  by  analogy 
from  the  similarity  of  its  mountain  structure  to  the  Urals ; 
the  identity  in  age  and  character  of  the  richly  fossiliferous 
Silurians  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  the  mountain  masses 
of  the  north  and  west,  ranging  from  Dumbarton  to  Ross  and 
Sutherland — which  latter  rocks  have  but  recently  yielded  up 
from  their  crystalline  bosom  conclusive  evidence  of  this  in  the 
shape  of  Silurian  fossils.*  Illustrations  of  minute  accuracy  of 
observation  abound  in  this  volume,  as  when,  for  instance,  he 
says  : — "  The  Trinucleus  Seticornis  is  found  wherever  the 
Caradoc  rocks  take  on  a  calcareous  or  shaly  character,"'  a  fact 
which  our  own  hammerings  among  the  Ayrshire  rocks  had 
already  taught  us.  The  author's  good  sense,  caution,  and 
fairness  are  well  exhibited  in  the  opinion  that  drift  and  quiet 
successive  submergences  were  both  concerned  in  the  produc- 
tion of  coal.  We  cannot  see  how  either  of  these  agencies 
separately  can  account  for  the  two  sets  of  phenomena  observ- 
able in  coal  fields — viz.,  beds  of  enormous  thickness,  and  the 
careful  preservation,  in  certain  cases,  of  the  most  delicate  por- 
tions of  the  vegetation  which  produced  the  coal. 

This  elaborate  work  we  regard,  on  the  whole,  as  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Baconian  rigour,  beautiful  even  in  its  baldness,  and  as 
presenting,  in  its  simple,  copious,  and  accurate  details,  a 
model  text-book  for  the  student  of  the  earliest  Palaeozoic 

*  Dr  Livingstone  has  made  classical  another,  viz.,  the  discovery  by  analogi- 
cal inference  of  the  central  African  basin  with  its  elevated  riin. 
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rocks.  And  surely  it  is  well  that  the  science  should  have  men 
like  Sir  Roderick  as  the  chroniclers  of  its  facts  ;  while  others, 
such  as  Lyell,  act  also  as  the  exponents  of  its  forces  ;  others,  like 
Barrande,  Mantell,  Salter,  and  a  host  besides,  as  the  annalists 
of  its  once  living  forms  ;  and  others  still,  as  Sedgwick  and 
Miller,  deal  with  its  high  religious  applications.  This  last 
name,  we  think,  stands  appropriately  beside  that  of  Murchison  ; 
for  in  colossal  proportions  as  a  keen  observer,  and  an  accurate 
historian  of  geological  phenomena,  Miller  closely  resembles  the 
titled  savan  ;  while  as  the  poet  of  his  much-loved  science,  and 
a  mediator  between  Geology  and  the  Bible,  he  occupies  a  place 
peculiarly  his  own.  Like  Murchison,  his  feet  are  firmly 
planted  on  the  earth,  but  his  features  dilate  and  glow  with 
light  from  the  distant  heaven. 

But  it  is  time  to  enter  more  particularly  into  a  consideration 
of  the  contents  of  the  great  work  now  under  review.  In  this 
new  edition  there  are  several  points  of  superiority  to  the  last. 
It  reproduces  from  the  Silurian  system  a  set  of  beautiful  plates 
of  corals ;  contains  eighty-four  additional  fossils ;  and  four 
elaborate  and  interesting  tabular  views  of  the  Palaeozoic 
rocks,  in  one  of  which  is  given  "  the  vertical  range  of  every 
species,  as  yet  described,  of  the  British  Silurian  Fauna." 
Many  new  sections,  diagrams,  and  woodcuts  of  fossils  also 
appear  ;  and  fresh  information  is  presented  from  "  the  upper- 
most Devonian  zone  in  Scotland,"  regarding  "  the  existence 
in  it  of  a  large  reptile  (the  Stagonolepifi),  in  addition  to  the 
little  Telerpeion  Elginense."  The  Llandovery  rocks,  occupy- 
ing the  transition  point  between  the  Lower  and  Upper  Silurians, 
are  here  singled  out  for  separate  description. 

The  volume  contains  twenty  chapters.  One  is  devoted  to  a 
description  of  the  base  of  the  Silurians,  two  to  an  elucidation 
of  the  Lower  Silurian,  one  to  the  Llandovery,  two  to  the 
Upper  Silurian,  and  one  to  rocks  of  the  same  character  lying 
beyond  the  typical  region  first  investigated.  The  organic  re- 
mains of  the  Lower  and  of  the  Upper  occupy,  respectively, 
one  chapter  each  ;  and  three  are  given  to  the  Devonian,  Car- 
boniferous, and  Permian.  Five  are  taken  up  with  descriptions 
of  the  Continental  and  American  Silurians ;  and  with  an  in- 
teresting chapter  on  the  distribution  of  gold,  a  chapter  of 
recapitulation,  and  an  array  of  twenty-three  appended  notes, 
the  great  work  closes. 

It  may  be  possible  to  present  in  brief  a  simplified  sketch  of 
the  position,  origin,  variety,  distribution,  and  fossil  contents  of 
the  Silurian  rocks  here  described.  The  sketch  will  cast  up 
much  matter  having  an  influential  bearing  on  certain  important 
theological  questions. 

The  Silurians  form  the  lowest  of  the  four  distinct  series  of 
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rocks  which  have  been  classed  together  as  Palaeozoic,  the  other 
three  being  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  and  Permian.  They 
are  not,  however,  the  first  examples  of  stratification.  "  In 
Bohemia,  as  in  Great  Britain  and  portions  of  North  America, 
the  lowest  zone  containing  distinct  fossil  remains  is  underlaid 
by  very  thick  basements  of  earlier  sedimentary  accumulations, 
whether  sandstone,  schist,  or  slate,  which,  though  occasionally 
not  more  crystalline  than  the  fossiliferous  beds  above  them, 
have  as  yet  afforded  the  rarest  indication  only  of  former  being;^ 
in  Britain,  and  none  in  other  countries/'  This  foundation  sys- 
tem is  often  "  enormously  thick,  and  finely  levigated,''  so  as  to 
have  afforded  excellent  accommodation  for  the  remains  of 
animal  life,  had  any  such  existed  ;  but  the  only  traces  of 
organised  existence  are  the  holes  and  trail  of  sand-worms 
{Arenicola  didyma),  and  a  singular  figure,  Avhich  Salter  regards 
as  the  caudal  portion  of  a  Trilobite.  It  certainly  takes  an 
effort  of  imagination  to  construe  this  obscure  and  unexampled 
form  into  any  part  of  a  Trilobite  ;  and  subsequent  explora- 
tions in  the  same  field  have  produced  no  fellow  to  it.  These 
original  sediments  have  yielded,  in  Wales,  fucoids,  and  in 
Ireland  a  zoophyte  or  coral  (Oldhamia),  but  no  phosphate  of 
Hme  has  been  found  in  them,  though  it  abounds  in  the  true 
Silurians  which  lie  immediately  above.  In  the  Silurian  strata 
we  recognise  the  lowest  platform  of  distinct,  well-defined,  re- 
mains of  vegetable  and  animal  existence. 

The  aqueous  origin  of  these  rocks  is  manifest  in  their  strati- 
fication. No  other  process  than  that  of  deposition  in  water 
can  be  assigned  as  capable  of  producing  this  character.  The 
first  glance  at  any  quarry,  or  exposed  face  of  Silurian  rock, 
with  its  alternate  layers  of  stone  and  fossil,  will  convince  any 
one  of  this.  The  gradual  and  undisturbed  accumulation  of 
particles  into  a  sediment  is  plainly  and  palpably,  from  self- 
evidencing  testimony,  the  history  of  these  rocky  masses.  Be- 
sides this,  we  have  a  most  interesting  witness  in  the  "  broad 
wavy  undulations,"  and  in  the  ripple-marks,  that  tell  of  a 
primeval  sea  beating  in  quiet  pulses  on  a  muddy  or  a  sandy 
shore.  Still  more  interesting  is  the  evidence  of  organic  re- 
mains. Many  of  these  imbedded  creatures  lie  as  calm  and 
easy  in  the  rocky  matrix,  as  if  a  gentle  hand  had  just  laid 
them  down  to  rest.  Evidently  their  death  came  by  entomb- 
ment  without  violence.  Two  Trilobites  before  us  now  seem 
to  have  been  engaged  in  some  amorous  play  or  friendly  trial 
of  speed,  when  the  muddy  deluge  came  to  settle  the  race  and 
the  runners  both.  But  this  has  been  done  so  softly  that,  how- 
ever they  may  have  been  startled  by  the  sudden  seizure,  no 
sign  of  distortion  or  discomposure  has  passed  upon  them.  With 
their  backs  raised  slightly  above  the  level  face  of  the  stone, 
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and  having  that  stone  adjusting  itself  all  round  to  every  curve 
and  waving  line,  they  present  to  the  eye  a  perfect  picture  of 
tranquil  burial,  by  soft  sediment  settling  about  them  and 
building  them  in.  Another  pair  have  been  surprised  in  a 
tSte  d  tSte,  and  stereotyped  on  the  spot — less  quietly,  however, 
for  they  have  suffered  violence  before  the  circle  of  defence 
could  be  completed. 

But  whence  came  the  solid  particles  with  which  the  water 
•pras  charged^  We  do  not  know  of  any  "  philological  view" 
that  would  object  to  the  ordinary  geological  one,  which  refers 
them  to  older  rocks.  There  ivere  older  rocks ;  there  were 
abrading  forces  ;  it  has  been  nature's  habit,  through  all  her 
long  and  eventful  history,  to  frame  new  rocks  from  the  debris 
of  old  ones.  We  rest  in  the  belief  that  the  formation  of  these 
Silurian  deposits  was  about  the  earliest  of  her  labours  in  that 
line — labours  that  were  no  mere  experiments  with  the  raw 
material  of  the  globe,  but  the  workings  of  a  perfect  God,  per- 
fect in  themselves,  and  crowned  infallibly  with  their  deter- 
mined issues. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  conceive  of  all  the  Silu- 
rian rocks  as  bearing  distinctly  on  them  the  marks  of  aqueous 
origin.  Fire  has  in  many  cases  transformed  the  deposits  of 
flood  so  thoroughly,  as  to  make  the  discernment  of  their  true 
character  as  sediments  almost,  or  altogether,  impossible.  Me- 
chanical pressure  is  also  supposed  to  have  concurred  in  the 
process.  From  mudstones,  which  rapidly  decompose  in  the 
air,  through  flags,  slates,  schists,  and  siliceous  sandstones,  the 
rocks  range  in  character  to  compact  crystalline  masses.  Lines 
of  calcareous  concretions  are  found  in  the  heart  of  softer  beds  ; 
and  in  some  instances  lime  is  extracted  abundantly  from  these 
early  deposits.  We  have  hammered  in  a  Silurian  hill  of  hard, 
pure,  and  marbly  limestone  ;  then  repaired  to  neighbouring 
rocks  much  softer,  but  which  yet  Macadam  has  not  de- 
spised ;  and  further  still,  to  the  stony  banks  of  a  burn,  which, 
to  our  straining  muscles,  seemed  very  hard,  but  whose  quarried 
heaps  softened  in  an  hour  and  crumbled  in  a  day. 

In  the  "  Siluria,"  descriptions  occur  in  almost  every  page,  of 
rocks  of  all  kinds  and  colour,  shewing  the  different  conditions 
and  materials  of  deposition,  and  the  varying  processes  to  which 
they  have  since  been  subjected.  One  instance  will  suffice  to  shew 
how  much  these  early  sediments  have  been  altered,  and  how 
difficult  it  is  now  to  recognise  some  of  them.  "The  limestones 
and  quartz-rocks  of  the  North  Highlands,  with  their  associated 
mica-schists,"  were,  by  Hugh  Miller,  "hypothetically"  repre- 
sented as  Devonian,  and  by  Professor  Nicol  as  metamorphosed 
carboniferous  rocks,  but  have  now  been  proved  by  a  score  of 
fossil  witnesses  to  belong  to  the  tellurian. 
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In  order  of  superposition  the  Silurian  rocks  are  arranged  in 
the  following  manner  : — Upon  the  Cambrian  rests  the  Lingula 
zone,  so  named  from  the  abundance  in  it  of  that  flat,  oblong 
bivalve.  It  is  a  very  interesting  fact  which  Sir  Roderick  men- 
tions regarding  this  fossil,  that  its  covering  is  "horny,  and  only 
slightly  calcareous,  shewing  that  its  inhabitant  was  suited  to 
the  conditions  of  a  sea  whose  bottom  was  composed  of  mud 
and  sand,  and  which  contained  but  little  lime  wherewith  to 
supply  the  fabric  of  the  thicker  shell  of  other  mollusca/' 
Not  less  worthy  of  notice  are  these  connected  facts,  that  lime 
increases  upwards  along  with  the  increase  of  more  calcareous 
shells;  and  that  when  the  lime,  in  any  instance,  exists,  in 
small  quantities  among  these  subsequent  strata,  the  thin  horny 
shell  comes  up  again  into  prominence.  Next  in  order  come 
the  Lower  and  Upper  Llandeilos,  and  next  the  Caradoc  or 
Bala,  the  Lower  Llandovery  crowning  the  Lower  Silurian  di- 
vision. The  Upper  Silurians,  commencing  with  the  Upper 
Llandovery, passupwardsthroughTarannon  shale, Denbighshire 
grits,  &c.,  Woolhope  limestone,  &c.,  to  the  more  familiar  Wen- 
lock  shale  and  limestone.  Lower  Ludlow,  Aymestry  limestone, 
Upper  Ludlow,  and  last  of  all,  a  thin  capping  of  tilestone. 
This  is  now  set  down  as  the  normal  order  and  nomenclature, 
and  to  this  other  rocks,  as  they  are  discovered,  must  be  re- 
ferred. There  are,  however,  many  portions  of  Silurian  strata 
to  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  assign  a  place  and  age  ;  and 
possibly  other  districts  may  exhibit  rocks  better  deserving  the 
rank  and  name  of  representative  than  some  of  these.  But 
being  first  discovered,  and  locally  related,  representing  also 
the  main  features  of  Silurian  deposit,  we  think  no  peevish  pa- 
triot of  the  North  should  grudge  them  the  honour  of  precedence. 

In  distribution,  these  rocks  have  a  very  extensive  range. 
Sir  Roderick  takes  us  here  the  tour  of  Europe,  shewing  us 
Silurian  rocks  amid  polar  ice ;  and  from  the  blue  clay  of  St 
Petersburgh,  and  the  crystalline  contents  of  Scandinavian  liills, 
leading  us  southward  to  look  upon  the  same  rocks  and  fossils 
in  the  plains  of  Northern  Italy  ;  and  ranging  from  Portugal 
on  the  west  to  the  Dnieper  on  the  east.  In  Norway  and 
Sweden  they  are  very  rich  in  fossils,  so  that  the  Lower  !Silu- 
rian,  for  instance,  "never  much  exceeds  1200  feet  in  vertical 
thickness,  and  yet  this  mass  is  as  complete  in  the  development 
of  life  as  the  30,000  feet  of  strata  of  the  same  age  in  Britain." 
The  classical  Silurian  region  on  the  continent  is  Bohemia, 
where  Barrande,  a  Frenchman,  has,  with  extraordinary  ardour 
and  perseverance,  been  carrying  on  geological  researches  for 
twenty  years,  after  acquiring  the  Bohemian  language,  for  better 
communication  with  his  workmen  (393).  In  America,  North 
and  South,  these   rocks   occupy  "  enormous  tracts  ;"  and  \ii^ 
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they  suffered  less  from  metamorphosing  agencies  than  their 
British  relatives  of  the  same  age,  they  present  more  clearly  the 
order  of  succession.  It  is  surely  interesting  to  know  that  the 
stratigraphical  order,  and  the  arrangement  of  fossil  contents,  is 
radically  the  same  in  both  countries.  Sea-weeds  have  left 
their  impress,  and  sea-worms  their  burrows,  in  the  lowest 
Silurians  of  America,  as  they  have  done  with  us  ;  and  though 
there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  lime  in  their  structure  generally, 
and  a  gigantic  crustacean  appears  in  them,  crossing  the  stage 
at  an  earlier  date  than  its  British  congener  the  Pterygotus, 
the  systems  of  rock  are  unmistakably  the  same.  In  Central 
Asia  and  Chinese  Tartary  the  Silurians  appear.  They  are 
believed  to  underlie  the  coal  beds  discovered  by  Livingstone  in 
the  Zambesi.  They  have  been  discovered  in  the  Himalaya  ; 
and  from  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  they  have  yielded 
up  fossils  of  the  genuine  types.  These  rocks  are  thus  shewn 
to  exist  in  almost  every  region.  We  are  thereby  led  back  in 
thought  to  a  far  distant  period,  when  the  seas  of  all  climes 
were,  at  successive  epochs,  charged  with  the  debris  of  abraded 
rocks,  and  gradually  laid  down  their  burden  at  the  bottom,  en- 
tombing in  the  process  the  various  forms  of  life  with  which 
they  swarmed.  And  as  few  unequivocal  remains  of  terrestrial 
growth  exist  to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  land,  we  may 
almost  regard  it  as  a  literal  fact,  that  "a  shoreless  ocean 
tumbled  round  the  globe." 

In  noticing  the  fossils  of  the  Silurian  rocks,  a  few  words  are 
due  in  the  first  place  to  its  metallic  product.  Gold  is  found, 
in  situ,  neither  in  the  very  earliest,  nor  in  the  secondary  and 
tertiary  rocks.  It  existed  in  diffusion  among  Silurian  deposits, 
was  run  together  at  a  more  recent  period,  and  the  rich  veins 
were  afterwards  abraded  by  denuding  agencies,  along  with  the 
elevated  ridges  which  contained  them,  to  form  the  auriferous 
drift  which  has  yielded  so  much  ore  to  modern  diggers.  In  the 
vein-stones,  gold  is  uniformly  found  diminishing  in  quantity 
as  we  descend,  while  the  opposite  is  the  case  rej]jarding  silver ; 
a  fact  which  yields  this  interesting  remark  :  "  Modern  science 
only  confirms  the  truth  of  the  opinion  of  the  patriarch  Job, 
which  thus  shadowed  forth  the  downward  persistence  of  the  one, 
and  the  superficial  distribution  of  the  other,  '  Surely  there  is 
a  vein  for  the  silver,  the  earth  hath  dud  of  gold.'  "  Victoria 
is  here  presented  as  the  richest  gold-producing  region  in  the 
world,  its  auriferous  debris  alone  covering  10,00!)  square  miles. 
The  Alps  once  yielded  the  precious  metal  to  Rome  ;  and  in 
our  own  Island,  near  Llandovery,  South  Wales,  the  Roman 
conquerors  left  traces  of  their  gold-digging  in  lofty  galleries, 
golden  ornaments,  grindstones,  troughs,  and  remains  of  an 
ajueduct.     Gold  is  still  found  in  North  Wales  and  Cornwall. 
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It  was  wrought  in  Devon  in  1853.  In  Scotland  it  occurs 
near  the  head  of  Loch  Earn,  Perthshire  ;  and  in  the  reign  of 
James  V.  it  was  wrought  at  the  Leadhills,  where  an  annual 
modicum  of  silver  is  still  extracted  from  the  baser  metal.  It 
has  been  found  in  Wickiow  county,  Ireland,  in  nugirets  two 
inches  long  ;  was  largely  procured  in  Bohemia  during  the 
middle  ages ;  and  still  is  profitably  mined  in  the  Urals,  chiefly 
on  the  eastern  or  Asiatic  slopes.  It  may  reassure  those  who 
apprehend,  from  recent  invasions  of  dust  and  nuggets,  a  seri- 
ous depreciation  of  the  coin,  to  know  that  Sir  Roderick  does 
not  fear  any  such  result. 

But  enough  of  gold  ;  the  fossils  proper  demand  our  attention. 
And,  first,  the  Fossil  Plants  of  the  Silurian  rocks.  Here  we 
step  at  once  into  a  dark  and  barren  region,  in  which  the  host 
of  hammerers  have  almost  altogether  found  "love's  labour  lost." 
Even  Mr  Salter,  who  occupies  the  place  of  princeps  in  the  de- 
partment of  Silurian  fossils,  can  give  but  eight  kinds  of  vege- 
tation, and  one  of  them  is  honestly  termed  "  ambigudus,"  while 
another  as  honestly  has  a  mark  of  interrogation  prefixed.  In 
brief,  only  one  or  two  apparent  sea-weeds,  and  in  the  very 
uppermost  bed  of  the  upper  Silurian,  "  what  seemed  to  be  a 
stem  and  numerous  seeds,  termed  *  spore-cases  of  Lycopodia- 
cece  by  Dr  Hooker,''  have  been  detected.  The  vegetable  or- 
ganism figured  by  Miller  {'•  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,"  425),  we 
have  exposed  almost  at  every  blow  in  a  bed  of  Graptolites  ; 
and  generally  beside  it  lay  a  black,  glossy,  bituminous-looking, 
nearly  circular  patch  which  seemed  to  claim  kindred  with  it. 

In  the  same  bed  was  found  a  cylindrical  figire,  like  a  frag- 
ment of  stem,  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  six  in  length,  with 
tooth-like  projections  running  into  the  surrounding  stone. 
But  we  more  than  doubt  its  vegetable  nature.  Here  also  was 
found  a  fossil  one  and  a  half  inch  long,  with  the  vermicular 
appearance  perfect,  a  broadening  at  the  caudal  extremity,  and 
at  the  side  a  broad  wing-like  appendage. 

But  beyond  *'  thin  layers  of  matted  and  broken  vegetables 
(frequently  carbonised),"  and  "  imperfect  reed-like  plants,  with 
a  minute  vascular  or  tabular  structure  in  the  burnt  residue  of 
anthracite,"  discovered  by  Nicol  in  Selkirkshire,  the  same,  we 
presume,  as  those  referred  to,  no  memorials  of  terrestrial  growth 
have  come  down  to  us.  It  was  an  age  of  lead.  Sluggish  seas 
laved  the  feet  of  low  barren  mounds  on  which  the  elements 
had  not  formed  a  soil,  or  the  Creator  scattered  seeds.  It 
was  reserved  for  the  next  great  period  to  witness  the  naked 
earth  clad  with  tree  ferns,  and  bearing  true  conifers  with  their 
waving  boughs.  But  these  seas  were  not  wastes  of  water. 
They  formed  the  dwelling,  and  supplied  the  food,  of  many  and 
marvellous  forms  of  life.     The  coral  creatures  busily  built  in 
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the  brine  ;  Crinoids  gracefully  swayed  their  lily-like  forms, 
and  Graptolites  waved  their  feathery  steins ;  while  shells  of 
every  shape,  and  some  at  least  of  beautiful  hue,  clustered  in 
myriads  on  the  ocean  bed. 

Of  Zoophytes,  including  Bryozoa,  the  remains  in  Britain  are 
about  60,  with  varieties  ;  of  Echinodermata,  above  40  ;  of 
Annelida,  15  ;  Crustaceans,  47,  with  many  varieties  ;  Brachio- 
pods,  19,  the  species  of  one  genus,  the  Orthis,  numbering  40 ; 
Lamellibranchiate,  19;  Gasteropods,  '20;  Heteropods,  1  ;  Ptero- 
pods,  5  ;  Cephalopods,  9,  the  Orthoceratites  being  47  ;  Fishes 
6.  In  Bohemia,  Barrande  had  ten  years  ago  disinterred  1100 
species,  and  has  now  increased  them  to  2000,  of  which  the 
Crustaceans,  chiefly  Trilohites,  are  250.* 

This  last  tribe  of  creatures  we  select  for  special  remark,  be- 
cause of  its  peculiarity,  its  important  place  in  Silurian  rocks, 
and  our  own  pleasant  acquaintance  with  it  formed  on  heathery 
hills  and  in  shady  dells.  The  name  Trilobite  represents  the 
three-lobed  structure  of  the  body.  Each  lobe  is  composed  of 
many  rings,  varying  in  number  with  the  species,  and  to  some 
extent  with  the  age  of  the  individual.  The  creatures  differ 
greatly  in  size,  figure,  and  ornamentation  ;  in  size  they  range 
from  the  tiny  dimensions  of  a  lady-bird,  to  specimens  up- 
wards of  afoot  long,  under  whose  caudal  shield  a  hundred  such 
might  nestle  ;  in  figure  some  are  sleek  and  fashionably  thin, 
while  others  are  stout  and  short — the  rustics  of  the  brother- 
hood ;  in  ornamentation  the  patterns  vary  greatly,  most  kinds 
of  Calymene  being  plain,  while  in  Trinucleus  the  frontal  cover- 
ing and  wings  are  most  beautifully  decorated.  Yet  with  all 
their  variety  they  maintain  the  typical  form  unobscured  ;  for 
even  in  cases  such  as  Bumastus  in  which  the  trinal  division  is 
only  indicated  in  the  capital  and  caudal  shields,  it  is  perfectly 
developed  in  the  body.  The  radical  oneness  exists  amid  end- 
less diversity.  Thus  in  the  dim  dawn  of  being,  the  classifier 
has  been  at  work.  God  has  already  laid  down  the  lines  on 
which  science  may  subsequently  build.  How  beautiful  and 
beneficent  the  adjustment  of  nature  and  man,  the  observed 
and  the  observer.  Great  groups  conspicuously  similar  gratify 
his  love  of  harmonious  arrangement,  while  his  natural  taste 
for  variety  is  pleased  with  innumerable  forms.  Beyond  ques- 
tion one  God  made  the  ancient  irrational  creature  and  the 
modern  mind  that  marks  its  grand  connections ;  and  who  can 
doubt  either  that  there  accrued  to  Him,  or  that  it  was  His  be- 

*  In  Miller's  "  Sketch  Book"  (217),  it  is  said  that  portions  of  at  least  five 
species  have  been  found  in  Scotland.  We  have  found  more  than  a  dozen  in  one 
of  the  Ayrshire  deposits.  Salter's  list,  (1851.  Proceedings  of  Gcol.  Soc.)  con- 
tains seven.  He  does  not  mention  Trinucleus^  Sphcerexochus^  Cylele,  jEgliua, 
Acidaspis,  Bumastus.     Of  the  last  we  have  one  specimen  four  inches  long. 
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nevolent  design  there  should  accrue  to  us,  the  double  pleasure 
of  resemblance  and  variety. 

Regarding  the  habits  of  Trilobites  we  have  not  much  to  say. 
Their  dwelling,  it  is  agreed,  was  the  sea.  Burmeister  strangely 
supposed  that  they  swam  near  the  surface  luith  the  hack  down- 
wards. Miller  fancied  them  moored  like  limpets,  the  under 
margin  of  the  shell  being  formed  for  adhering  to  flat  surfaces 
("  Old  Red  Sandstone,"  268,  269),  an  opinion  which  spines,  acu- 
minated tails,  and  projecting  pointed  wings  was  sufficient  to 
bring  into  doubt,  and  the  articulation  of  the  creature  to  ren- 
der extremely  improbable.*  It  seems  likely,  however,  that^it 
had  only  "  soft  rudimentary  membranaceous  feet,"  or  none  at 
all,  and  "  crawled  by  a  succession  of  adhesions." 

This  flexibility  afforded  apparently  its  main  mode  of  defence. 
The  back  was  duly  shielded  by  its  shelly  armature,  while  the 
lower  half,  soft  and  easily  injured,  was  defended  on  occasions 
of  alarm  by  the  rapid  assumption  of  a  circular  form  in  which 
its  whole  frame  was  begirt  by  a  coat  of  mail ;  and  so  closely 
did  head  and  tail  fit,  that  a  learner  is  sometimes  puzzled  to 
detect  the  line  of  junction.  Whence  this  provision  ?  manifestly 
that  the  creature  might  form  square,  to  receive  the  charge  of 
an  enemy.  But  what  enemy  ?  The  flood  in  its  boiling  vio- 
lence, or  in  the  smothering  illapse  of  its  muddy  waters  ?  No, 
surely.  He  who  husbands  even  the  energies  of  Omnipotence 
would  not  make  a  constant  provision  for  a  single  occasion,  an 
occasion,  too,  in  which  all  such  provisions  should  be  useless. 
Nor  can  we  think  this  defensive  attitude  indispensable  as  a 
means  of  protection  for  the  soft  under  parts,  amid  the  abrasion 
of  rocks.  Are  we  wrong  in  inferring  from  the  existence  of  de- 
fensive weapons  the  existence  also  of  offensive  in  other  and 
hostile  races  ?  If  so,  must  we  not  go  further  still  to  admit 
that  death,  as  well  as  war,  had  its  victims  in  those  primeval 
seas  ?  t 

But  most  deeply  interesting  it  is  to  observe  in  the  phenome- 
non referred  to  the  prevalence  (1 )  of  the  instinct  of  self-pre- 
servation, and  (2)  the  love  of  life.  These  lowly  aborigines  of 
the  earth  shrank  with  all  the  force  of  their  nature  from  the 
prospect  of  its  dissolution.  And  in  this  all  life  is  like  them. 
Miller  has  graphically  shewn  how  in  Devonian  seas  the  Pterich- 
thys  stretched  out  its  strong  arms  to  meet  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger. Farther  back  we  trace  here  the  same  instinct  and  similar 
means  of  self-preservation  into  the  earliest  waters.     And  so 

*  In  the  "  Testimony  of  the  Eocks,"  this  habit  is  not  mentioned.  It  is  only 
the  beauty  of  mechanical  contrivance  in  its  jointed  shell  that  is  referred  to  and 
illustrated. 

f  In  the  coprolites  of  Silurian  fishes  are  found  "  fragments  of  moUnsca  and 
crinoids."     The  inference  has  not  far  to  travel  here. 
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in  these  strange  attitudes,  "graven  in  the  rocks  for  ever,"  Tve 
read  in  successive  chapters  the  Natural  History  of  fear. 

But  fear  was  only  occasional,  and  if  they  so  clung  to  life, 
they  must  have  loved  it.  There  was  enjoyment,  then,  in  that 
primeval  scene.  As  the  little  creatures  nestled  in  myriads 
on  the  bottom,  or  slowly  moved  about  in  quest  of  food,  life 
was  to  them  a  perpetual  luxury.  Lowly  creatures  these,  but 
not  too  lowly  for  the  love  of  Him  who  "  cares  for  spar- 
rows" now,  and  who  in  lavish  kindness  makes  modern  seas 
swarm  with  sportive  tribes,  and  modern  air  vocal  with  the 
buzz  of  insects  and  the  hum  of  bees. 

The  eyes  of  Trilobites  were  most  beautiful  organs,  but 
from  their  delicacy  it  is  difficult  to  procure  them.  They  were 
set  high  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  numbered  a-piece  nearly 
400  lenses.  Their  form  was  nearly  that  of  the  frustum  of  a 
cone  ;  no  lenses  were  on  the  interior  side,  for  then  they  could 
only  have  gazed  upon  each  other.  In  omitting  them  on  that 
spot,  we  trace  the  frugality  of  God  ;  while  in  projecting  a  cylin- 
drical mass  of  eyes  above  the  head  to  scour  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood, we  mark  again  His  considerate  and  careful  benevo- 
lence. But  space  forbids  more  of  detail.  We  gladly  refer  the 
reader  to  "  Buckland's  Bridgewater  Treatise"  (396-404),  in 
which  he  will  find  a  full  and  most  interesting  description  of 
the  organs  themselves,  and  a  statement  of  the  inferences  they 
yield  regarding  the  identity  of  the  air,  water,  and  light,  of  that 
distant  period  with  our  own. 

We  have  now  performed  our  visit  to  the  earliest  systems  of 
rock  that  contain  the  memorials  of  once  living  beings.  Our 
view  has  ranged  from  the  dim  twilight  of  life  to  its  populous 
and  busy  morning.  We  stood  in  a  silent  world  and  saw  no- 
thing but  the  burrows  of  sandworms  on  the  beach,  and  fucoids 
lazily  waving  on  low  rocky  shelves  which  a  lifeless  ocean 
washed  ;  but  ere  long  we  saw  the  sea  bottom  covered  with 
the  dwellings,  and  busy  with  the  activities,  of  an  innumerable 
population,  while  its  upper  spaces  were  enlivened  with  the  play 
of  fishes,  and  above  its  surface  rose  many  spots  of  earth  covered 
with  lowly  vegetation. 

A  great  advance  has  been  made,  but  of  what  nature  ?  Is 
the  gradient  smooth  and  uniform,  or  is  the  ascent  made  by 
a  series  of  steps  ?  Do  the  different  tribes  enter  on  the  stage 
in  regular  succession,  and  in  ascending  order,  the  lower  melting 
insensibly  into  the  higher  ?  Or  do  they  often  also  appear  con- 
temporaneously and  independently?  Havewefound  all  creatures 
ranged  in  a  monotonous  incline  whose  lower  end  rests  on  vivi- 
fied mud,  while  the  upper  leans  on  the  high  class  vertebrates  ? 
Or  is  the  life-system  represented  rather  by  a  double  figure — 
the  base  line  itself,  complicated  and  not  always  straight  or 
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horizontal,  being  surmounted  by  another  whose  upward  sweep 
is  marked  by  a  succession  of  horizontal  platforms  ?  Beyond 
question,  the  life  of  these  early  rocks  appears  in  many  simul- 
taneous and  distinct  forms,  that  exhibit  no  symptom  either  of 
derivation  or  transmutation,  and  the  new  occupant  of  the 
water  enters  on  its  possession  at  the  close,  unheralded  by  in- 
termediate forms,  a  creature  distinct  and  perfect,  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  idea  entirely  new.  We  had  thought  that  these 
were  now  registered  among  the  demonstrated  truths  of  the 
science,  and  that  not  only  had  the  theory  of  Spontaneous  Gene- 
ration expired  amid  the  laughter  which  greeted  the  parturition 
of  carrot  seed  and  gravid  acarus,  but  the  cognate  theory 
of  Development  been  crushed  by  the  rigorous  science  of 
Murchison,  the  exhaustive  argument  and  eloquent  indignation 
of  Sedgwick,  and  the  profound  and  masterly  expositions  of 
Miller.  We  have  evidence,  however,  that  the  latter  at  least, 
though  driven  to  haunt  "  dry  places,  seeking  rest  and  finding 
none,"  has  left  some  vestiges  behind,  and  is  yet  vital  enough 
to  vitiate  men's  beliefs  regarding  the  particular  facts  of  the 
science.  In  the  notice  of  "  Siluria"  contained  in  the  Literary 
Gazette  of  May  1859,  Sir  Roderick  is  described  as  holding, 
with  Agassiz,  a  "  modified  development  theory."  In  the  sense 
of  a  self-evolution  of  life,  this  is  a  total  mistake  ;  and  indeed 
in  the  following  lines  this  development  is  explained  as  con- 
sisting in  "  distinct  acts  of  creation/'  which  is  no  development 
at  all,  but  a  progress. 

What  we  Avish,  however,  especially  to  notice  is  this  state- 
ment:— "The  earliest  vertebrata  are  the  lowest  represen- 
tatives of  the  lowest  class  of  the  type,  being  cartilaginous  fishes, 
possessing  no  true  bony  skeleton."  Two  sentences  from  the 
'*  Siluria"  will  fairly  represent  Sir  Roderick's  views  of  the  general 
process  and  of  this  special  fact.  *'  The  animals  subsequently 
created  were  adapted  to  new  and  altered  physical  conditions," 
(527).  We  mark  here  not  only  the  word  "  create,"  but  the 
presentation  of  a  physical  fact  which  renders  a  creation 
necessary  ;  for  surely  it  would  be  putting  too  great  a  burden 
on  these  old  inhabitants  to  make  them  not  only  struggle  up- 
ward into  a  new  form,  but  to  accomplish  the  feat  amid  con- 
vulsions that  rent,  wasted,  and  transformed  their  habitation. 
Manifestly  they  were  created,  not  developed.  Again  (269)  he 
says  :  "  When  firstcreated,  the  Onchus  of  the  uppermost  Silurian 
rock  was  a  marine  fish  of  the  highest  and  most  composite  order." 
Sedgwick  also,  speaking  of  a  fish  from  the  Wenlock  limestone, 
says  :  "  This  fish,  to  speak  in  the  technical  language  of  Agassiz, 
undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  Cestraciont  family  of  the  Placoid 
order — proving  to  demonstration  that  the  oldest  known  fossil 
fish  belongs  to  the  highest  type  of  that  division  of  the  vertebrata." 
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Miller  abundantly  affirms  the  same  :  "  It  is  fish  of  the  higher 
orders  that  appear  first  on  the  stage,"  (0.  R.  S.,76) ;  and  nature's 
general  rule  as  given  by  him  is  that,  in  her  grand  processions, 
*'  the  magnates  walk  first/'*  In  the  face  of  these  authorities 
it  is  surely  to  be  deplored  and  condemned  that  writers  should 
thus  load  a  nascent  and  vilified  science,  not  only  with  the  odium 
of  a  fanciful  and  noxious  hypothesis,  but  with  their  own  mis- 
takes or  misrepresentations  in  supporting  it. 

But  leaving  these  earliest  vertebrata,  and  going  backward  in 
the  series  of  rock,  we  inquire  whether  any  sign  of  molluscan 
self-advancement  appears  there.  None  whatever.  The  Lower 
Siluria  exhibits  in  its  stony  shelves  a  collection  of  forms  as 
perfect  as  the  Upper.  Nay,  many  of  them  range  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  taking  the  Llandovery  in  their  way,  without  be- 
traying in  their  long  journey  one  symptom  of  weariness  with 
their  specific  form,  or  any  disposition  to  change  it.  Gastero- 
pods,  Cephalopods,  Crustaceans,  appear  together,  and  maintain 
their  parallelism  without  onesignof  fusion,  or  of  discontentment 
with  their  own  condition.  Did  ever  keen-eyed  student  see  in 
Orthis,  Enomphalus,  or  Orthoceratite,  the  trace  of  an  envious 
struggling  into  the  higher  ranks  of  Crustacean  existence  ?t 
The  last,  albeit  the  aristocrats  of  the  period,  we  have  often 
enough  found  in  the  same  matrix  with  their  humbler  com- 
peers, though  we  confess  that  sometimes,  when  in  quest  of 
Trilobites,  we  have  been  guided  past  a  spot  too  densely  crowded 
with  common  shells,  with  the  impression  that  the  creature  we 
wanted  preferred  generally  the  company  of  its  kind.  But 
whether  exclusive  and  fastidious  in  their  tastes  or  not,  these 
same  Tribolites  are  very  valuable  animals  when  mustered  in 
argument  on  this  question.  (1.)  They  are  found  in  the  Lowest 
Silurians.  If  Salter  is  right  in  his  conjecture  regarding  the 
Palseopyge,  then  must  we  hold  that  Trilobites  entered  the 
world  alongside  of  primeval  worms.  Whence  came  they  ? 
Positively  there  is  no  assignable  origin  to  them  but  the  elec- 
trified mud.  Did  the  Monad  mount,  then,  into  the  Crustacean 
at  a  bound  ?  Impossible  !  The  theory  itself  provides  only 
for  "  modest"  advances,  and  this  would  be  about  as  modest  an 
advance  as  if  Chambers' **  Pocket  Miscellany"  developed  jaer 
saltum  in  aday  into  Chambers'"  Encyclopaedia  of  English  Litera- 
ture/' But  even  though  Salter  be  mistaken  regarding  the 
primitive  Crustacean,  the  palpable  and  unmistakable  fact  is, 

*  The  very  last  discovery  in  the  Devonian  rocks  has  demonstrated  the  same 
thing  regarding  reptiles ;  for  Professor  Huxley  has  ranked  the  large  Stagonolepis 
as  a  reptile  of  a  high  order. 

t  D'Orbigny  says :  The  Cephalapods,  the  most  perfect  of  the  molluscs  which 
lived  in  the  early  period  of  the  world,  shew  a  progress  of  degradation  in  their 
generic  forms,  (Hitchcock). 
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that  Trilobites  and  Molluscs  enter  our  world  together.  "What 
can  we  reason  but  from  what  we  know  V — and  all  that  we 
know  teaches  us  that  these  tribes  of  beings  press  equally  close 
on  the  primeval  void.  Manifestly  there  is  no  genital  relation 
between  them.  A  creative  hand  placed  them  at  first  side  by 
side  in  parallel  lines.  (2.)  They  existed  in  a  great  variety  of 
species.  What  was  it,  on  this  hypothesis,  that  determined  the 
direction  into  the  several  types  ?  To  hand  it  over  to  chance 
would  be  giving  that  goddess  too  much  work.  To  postulate  the 
possession  of  a  self-evolving  power  would  be  to  suppose  not 
only  a  prior  creature  of  allied  form  and  habits  in  each  case, 
but  a  variety  and  subdivision  of  endowment  complicated 
enough  to  distance  all  our  conception,  and  cumbrous  enough 
to  weigh  the  theory  helplessly  down.  "Appetency"  and 
"  Conatus,''  those  great  factors  by  which  the  earth  was  peopled 
with  multifarious  life,  must  surely  have  been  in  spasmodic 
action  amid  the  general  quiescence  of  the  world  !  That  little 
rustic  whose  grotesquely  swollen  cheeks  put  the  middle  lobe  of 
the  head  so  unfairly  out  of  countenance — what  singular  Ap- 
petency was  it  that  craved  after  them  ?  How  great  must  have 
been  the  excess  of  "Conatus"  that  projected  the  horn  of  Ampyx, 
and  elaborated  the  covering  of  Trinucleus  !  So  far  as  we  can 
see  there  was  as  little  necessity  as  there  was  preparation  for 
any  form  of  the  three-lobed  creature.  Even  Pope  himself  would 
not  have  missed  this  link  from  the  "  vast  chain  of  being,"  it 
is  so  unique  and  self-dependent.  No  precedent  supplied  idea 
or  material.  It  is  a  true  original,  built  on  the  lines  neither  of 
Annelid,  Graptolite,  nor  Mollusc.  (3.)  Their  organs  were  com- 
plex and  delicate,  and  their  ornamentation  very  beautiful. 
Skilful  contrivance  and  exquisite  taste  are  here  in  perfection. 
In  both  they  are  too  far  advanced  for  the  theory.  That  accurate 
fitting  of  ring  to  ring,  and  of  shield  to  shield,  how  ad- 
mirable !  The  elaborate  marking  of  Gyhele  verrucosa,  with 
its  tail  so  delicately  ringed,  and  fringed  with  spines  ;  the  finely 
moulded  outlines  of  some  species  even  of  Galymene ;  above  all, 
the  richly  wrought  front  and  wings  of  Trinucleus  are  objects 
of  rare  interest  and  beauty  ;  while  for  delicacy  of  fit  and  finish, 
and  elaboration  of  parts,  the  eye  is  a  perfect  study.*  And, 
occurring  as  they  do,  in  the  lowest  story,  nay,  in  the  vestibule, 
of  the  great  building  of  animated  being,  with  no  previous 
creature  from  which  they  can  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
sprung  by  development,  they  form  at  the  very  entrance  a  barrier 
to  guard  the  portals  of  truth  against  all  theorists  who  should 
refer  them  to  any  origin  but  the  hand  of  Him  who  is  "  great 

*  Sir  Roderick,  in  December  1858,  says ;  The  earliest  Trilobite  of  the  in- 
vertebrate  Lower  Silurian  was  as  wonderfully  organised  as  any  living  creature. 
Miller's  Sketch-Book,  (367). 
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in  counsel  and  mighty  in  work,"  who  has  bent  closely  over  all 
His  creatures  from  the  first  grey  dawn  of  being,  and  who, 
from  types  in  His  own  "  infinite  understanding,''  without  model 
and  without  precedent,  has  crowded  this  world  of  ours  with 
its  myriad  forms  of  life. 

Another  question  of  great  interest,  but  also  of  great  difficulty, 
falls  now  to  be  dealt  with.  It  must  be  briefly  ;  but  as  we  be- 
lieve the  "  Siluria"  contains,  and  Silurian  rocks  disclose,  and 
Avill  yet  more  largely  disclose,  a  great  amount  of  material  ap- 
plicable to  it,  we  can  hardly  avoid  touching  it.  In  a  word,  it 
is  this  :  Are  the  "  days"  of  Genesis  i.  coincident  with  geologi- 
cal eras  ?  The  latest  and  most  distinguished  advocate  of  the 
affirmative  is  Hugh  Miller.  In  the  third  and  fourth  lectures 
of  his  "  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,"  under  the  titles,  "  The 
Two  Records — Mosaic  and  Geological,"  and  "  The  Mosaic 
Vision  of  Creation,''  he  has  discussed  the  question  with  all  his 
wonted  accuracy  of  learning,  reach  of  thought,  and  picturesque 
and  glowing  language.  In  his  scheme,  "  the  three  great  parts 
of  the  vast  geological  scale,"  viz.,  the  Palaeozoic,  the  Secondary, 
and  the  Tertiary,  correspond  with  the  work  of  the  third,  fifth, 
and  sixth  days  of  the  Mosaic  record.  This  partial  outline  is 
supplemented  in  Lecture  11.  by  collating  the  first  day  with  the 
Azoic  period,  the  second  with  the  Silurian  and  Devonian,  and 
the  fourth  with  the  Permian  and  Triassic  systems.  The  whole 
is  presented  as  passing  before  the  prophet's  eye  in  a  series  of 
successive  visions,  each  vision  representing  a  day.  The  dio- 
rama is  very  grand  and  fascinating,  and  the  artist's  part  in 
painting  and  moving  it  is  perfect.  We  do  not  wonder  either 
that  such  a  mind  should  be  enamoured  of  a  scheme  so  impos- 
ing, so  beautifully  harmonising  with  great  scientific  generalisa- 
tions, and  above  all,  so  highly  recommending  itself  as  a  new 
and  powerful  auxiliary  of  Scripture  truth ;  or  that  others  should 
be  won  over  by  its  gorgeous  poetry,  even  though  not  fairly 
convinced  by  the  argument  which  that  poetry  enshrines.  Let 
us  not  be  charged  with  undervaluing  the  genius,  piety,  or 
labours  of  the  great  man,  if  we  state  some  things  which  irre- 
sistibly suggest  themselves  to  our  mind  as  barriers  in  the  way 
of  receiving  it. 

We  begin  by  making  two  admissions.  First,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  necessity  for  understanding  the  term  "day"  in  its 
ordinary  sense,  as  indicating  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours. 
But  as  the  ordinary  meaning  is  the  more  natural,  and  as  the 
word  occurs  frequently  in  this  very  chapter  in  a  sense  appa- 
rently well  defined,  and  popularly  recognised,  the  burden  of 
proof  lies  heavily  on  those  who  interpret  each  "day"  as  a  period 
of  very  long  and  indefinite  duration.  Secondly,  we  do  not  feel 
as  if  the  ground  of  the  Sabbatic  ordinance  were  cut  away  by 
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this  new  interpretation.  It  has  always  been  to  us  rather  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  period  theory,  that  it  did  away  with 
the  necessity  of  conceiving  a  divine  Sabbatism  of  precisely 
four  and  twenty  hours,  which  seems  a  lowering  and  limiting 
of  the  Infinite  One.* 

But  here  again,  the  plain  literal  meaning,  being  the  natural 
and  obvious — emphatically  so  in  the  fourth  commandment — 
can  be  dismissed  only  under  the  pressure  of  some  commanding 
necessity. 

These  preliminary  admissions  being  made,  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  difficulties  of  the  double  hypothesis. 
Double  we  call  it,  for  in  our  view,  the  collating  of  the  records, 
and  the  vision  supposition  must  go  together,  the  latter  being 
indispensable  to  the  feasible  maintenance  of  the  former.  Now, 
to  the  vision  hypothesis  we  object;  (1)  Because  the  vision  was 
not  at  all  a  necessary  means  of  knowing  the  past,  any  more 
than  of  knowing  the  future  ;  (2)  Because  the  supposition  of  a 
vision  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  explain  the  optical  character 
of  the  description,  for  how  otherwise  than  optically  could 
visible  scenes  be  presented?  (3)  Because,  not  only  is  no  mention 
made  of  it,  but  the  natural  understanding  of  the  words  would 
lead  to  a  conclusion  against  it.  The  whole  passage  has  about 
it  a  historical  air.  It  reads  like  an  orderly  narrative  of  suc- 
cessive bond  fide  acts  of  creation  ;  (4)  Because  there  is  no  in- 
dication that  the  record  goes,  so  to  speak,  by  majorities,  notic- 
ing only  the  phenomena  that,  in  the  visional  perspective,  might 
seem  characteristically  prominent ;  and  even  granting  the  prin- 
ciple, it  is  impossible  to  see,  in  carrying  it  out,  how  the  seer's 
eye  should  catch  the  "  moving  creatures"  of  the  fifth  day,  and 
yet  get  no  glimpse  of  the  crowds  of  creeping  things  that  peopled 
the  second  day's  ocean,  or  even  of  those  enormous  "  reptilian 
fishes  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  long,  furnished  with  teeth  thrice 
larger  than  those  of  the  largest  alligator,  and  ten  times  larger 
than  those  of  the  bulkiest  Lepidosteus"  (Sketch-Book,  184), 
which  must  have  made  the  deep  of  the  third  geologic  day  to  be 
hoary  with  their  gambols  or  their  wars,  and  of  their  nimbler 
felloAvs,  whose  enamelled  scales  must  have  "  glittered  brightly 
to  the  sun  as  they  leaped  of  old  into  the  air.''  Satan,  at  least, 
saw  this  plainly  enough,  if  there  be  veri-similitude  in  that 
magnificent  possible  poem  sketched  in  the  "  Testimony  of  the 
Rocks," t  for  thus  we  read: — "With  what  bitter  mockeries 

*  Miller's  solution,  in  which  the  Divine  Sabbath  is  the  redemption  period, 
we  cannot  but  regard  as  involving  a  practical  prolepsis  fatal  to  it.  The  Sabbath 
was  ordained  for  a  holy  being; — in  its  fundamental  reason,  therefore,  there 
could  be  no  reference  to  redemption. 

t  It  is  probable,  but  not  proved,  that  the  devil  is  as  old  as  the  Carboniferous 
era,  both  as  creature  and  as  criminal.  But  who  knows  whether  the  duration  of 
the  heavenly  revolt  may  not  have  been  measured  by  the  eras  of  geologic  pro- 
gression ? 
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must  he  have  watched  the  fierce  wars  which  raged  in  these 
sluggish  waters  among  creatures  horrid  with  trenchant  teeth, 
barbed  sting,  and  sharp  spine,  and  enveloped  in  glittering 
armour  of  plate  and  scale  ! " 

These  objections  seem  to  lie  fairly  against  the  vision  hypo- 
thesis. And  there  is,  besides,  the  cumbrousness  of  the  thing, 
considered  as  an  exegetic  apparatus, — for,  surely,  to  suppose  a 
set  of  dioramic  pictures  passing  before  an  entranced  prophet, 
to  suppose  further,  that  the  movement  of  each  picture  repre- 
sents a  day,  and  shadows  forth  the  work  of  countless  years,  is 
a  somewhat  tedious  mode  of  advancing  to  the  interpretation 
of  what  looks  like  a  plain  detail  of  creative  processes. 

But  there  are  some,  perhaps  many,  who  hold  the  vision  sup- 
position to  be  a  hindrance,  not  a  help,  to  the  other.  Among 
these  is  Mr  Bayne,  who  has  ridden  gallantly  into  the  field  to 
defend  the  assailed  "  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,"  and  whose  vin- 
dication would  deserve  praise  for  its  chivalry,  even  though  it 
had  not  deserved  higher  praise  for  its  ability  and  eloquence. 
Let  us  examine,  then,  this  attempted  matching  of  the  days  of 
Gen.  i.  with  ascertained  geologic  eras,  remembering  Mr  Bayne's 
emphatic  words,  "  The  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  a  scientifically 
exact  revelation,"'  "a  strict  account  of  the  evolution  of  creation 
on  our  world  since  the  beginning." 

We  set  out  with  the  two  cognate  principles  :  first,  The  Bible 
does  not  deal  with  scientific  truths  scientifically  ;  second,  The 
Bible  does  not  deal  with  phenomena  removed  from  the  sphere 
of  human  necessities,  and  incapable  of  yielding  any  other  fruit 
than  that  of  knowledge.  But  this  scheme  of  interpretation 
makes  the  commencing  chapter  purely  and  precisely  scientific, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  represents  it  as  carrying  the  reader  back 
into  the  dark  recesses  of  a  past  eternity,  over  periods  which,  to 
us,  now  have  no  direct  or  special  interest,  except  as  presenting 
the  materials  of  scientific  study.  Is  it  not  antecedently  im- 
probable that  this  Divine  book  which  is  for  all  men,  for  fallen 
men,  and  whose  grand  design  it  is  to  deal  with  redemptive  pro- 
cesses, should  fill  its  first  page  with  so  precise  and  elaborate  an 
anticipation  of  the  last  results  of  the  newest  science  ?  As  the 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  so  also  is  it  not  most  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  work  which  the  Sabbath  crowned,  as  detailed 
in  this  glorious  book,  to  be,  not  operations  of  nature  removed 
from  the  present  era  and  present  interests  by  periods  absolutely 
immeasurable,  but  the  beneficent  fitting  up  of  the  world  for 
the  actual  occupancy  of  its  rational  and  immortal  guest.* 

But  we  must  descend  to  the  investigation  of  some  of  the 

*  The  principle  is  forcibly  applied  in  the  '*  Defence"  to  the  argument  connected 
with  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  periods ;  we  crave  its  application  to  the  whole 
question. 
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details  of  this  scheme  of  comparison.  Only  a  passing  notice 
can  be  given  to  such  facts  as  these  : — (1)  The  uncounted  eons 
of  incandescence  and  refrigeration  are  all  crushed  into  the  one 
word  "beginning;"  and  "the  eye  of  science,"  as  we  are  told, 
"first  rests  on  the  earth  as  a  burning  mass,"  while  the  eye  of 
Scripture,  as  we  know,  first  rests  on  it  as  a  watery  waste.  (2)  In 
arranging  the  compared  facts,  the  established  boundaries  of 
geologic  history  are  traversed — Permian  and  Triassic  being 
classed  together,  though  the  one  is  Palaeozoic  and  the  other 
Secondary,  and  though  Mr  Miller  himself,  when  writing  out  of 
sight  of  the  theory,  says  :  "  In  passing  from  the  Triassic  to  the 
Permian  we  seem  to  pass  not  merely  from  one  dynasty  to  an- 
other, but,  if  I  may  dare  employ  such  a  term,  from  one  dispen- 
sation to  another."  (3)  The  peaceful  creative  advances  of  the 
Divine  record  do  not  harmonise  with  the  successive  destruc- 
tions and  reconstructions  of  geologic  science.  Let  us  test  the 
accuracy  of  the  coincidence  on  two  points,  viz.,  the  second  and 
third  days  of  the  Biblical  record. 

I.  The  second  day  is  made  coincident  with  the  Silurian  and 
Devonian  periods.  But  this  day  is  exclusively  occupied  with 
the  formation  of  an  atmosphere,  and  no  hint  is  given  of  even 
a  beginning  of  vegetable  or  animal  existence  ;  whereas,  we 
know  that  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  both  were  populous 
with  varied  life.  This  is  surely  a  singular  sort  of  "  scientific 
exactness."  The  very  slightest  survey  of  these  old  regions 
discloses  a  marvellous  profusion  of  evidence  on  the  point.  Let 
any  one  take  the  trouble  of  glancing  over  the  enumeration  of 
Silurian  fossils  contained  in  the  "Siluria  ;"  or  let  him  but  take 
this  one  sentence  from  its  summary  (503)  : — "  My  contempo- 
raries have  assembled  from  these  ancient  and  desiccated  sedi- 
ments, or  repositories  of  primeval  marine  creatures,  examples 
of  every  group  of  purely  aquatic  animals,  save  fishes,"  he  him- 
self having  supplied  the  fishes,  and  we  cannot  see  how,  looking 
fairly  at  it,  he  will  be  able  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  such 
a  large  contribution  to  the  living  furniture  of  the  world  could 
not  have  been  overlooked  in  any  description  of  creative  doings. 
The  argument,  purely  as  a  piece  of  logic,  is,  we  think,  absolutely 
conclusive.  But  let  any  one  stand,  as  we  have  often  done, 
in  the  shadow  of  sepulchral  rocks,  and  mark  their  towerirg 
walls  lined  with  parallel  bands,  each  band  a  cemetery,  in 
which  the  dead  are  packed  more  densely  than  in  the  coffin- 
mounds  of  Warka  ;  and  we  feel  some  confidence  in  predicting 
that  he  will  yield  to  an  impression  weightier  than  the  conclu- 
sions of  argument,  that  no  record  of  a  primeval  world  can 
have  even  an  approach  to  scientific  accuracy,  which  does  not 
make  some  entry  of  its  teeming  population.  Two  thousand 
invertebrate  species  at  least,  and  fishes  besides,  made  Silurian 
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oceans  busy  with  their  movements,  swarming  in  every  nook, 
and  spreading  over  the  largest  portion  of  the  globe,  yet  no 
syllable  of  the  record  indicates  their  presence,  nay,  it  is  not 
till  the  fifth  day  that  creeping  things  and  fishes  people  the 
waters!  Our  conclusion  is  strengthened  immensely  by  the 
discoveries  of  Mr  Miller  himself,  in  his  "  New  Walks  in  an  Old 
Field/'  The  shores  of  a  northern  bay  he  found  strewed  with 
ichthyolitic  nodules,  memorials  of  fishes  that  swarmed  in  De- 
vonian seas,  and  then  helped  to  make  up  the  fabric  of  its  old 
red  sandstones.  To  disinter  and  explain  the  strange  remains 
of  that  ancient  period  was  enough  to  found  an  imperishable 
reputation,  yet  the  discoverer  himself  would  hold  that  what 
in  his  hands  forms  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  interesting 
pages  in  the  history  of  science,  found  no  entry  at  all  in  the 
Scripture  history  of  nature.  From  Sir  Roderick  we  gather  im- 
pressive testimonies  to  the  abundance  of  living  things  in  De- 
vonian waters.  The  solid  masses  of  rock  are  in  many  places 
composed  of  pounded  fossil  fishes,  and  in  others  richly  impreg- 
nated with  bitumen  from  their  exuvife.*  We  know  also  that 
cone-bearing  trees  waved  their  boughs  on  the  solid  land,  and 
a  marine  vegetation  flourished,  sufiicient  to  give  a  fissile 
character  to  the  rocks.  But  omitting  the  vegetation  at  pre- 
sent, we  put  the  question  humbly,  yet  let  us  say  with  some 
confidence :  If  it  was  designed  to  make  the  registry  in  any 
measure  coincident  with  the  facts,  why  does  the  sacred  his- 
torian deal  so  differently  with  the  animals  of  the  Silurian  and 
Devonian  periods,  and  the  vegetation  of  the  carboniferous  era  ? 
The  idea  of  its  being  a  summary,  and  therefore  restricted  in 
details,  is  out  of  the  question.  The  briefest  summary  must 
have  found  a  place  for  some  portion  of  the  Palaeozoic  fauna. 
If  it  be  said  that  the  importance  of  the  items  has  determined 
their  entry,  we  deny  this,  both  in  arguing  ad  hominem  with 
those  who  maintain,  as  Mr  Bayne  does  in  italics,  that  the  at- 
mosphere even  of  the  carboniferous  era  would  not  let  through 
a  sunbeam,  (the  Silurian  of  course  being  much  denser,  and  less 
worthy  of  prominent  notice.^  and  who  affirm  of  its  flora,  that 
it  was  barely  sufficient  to  support  cockroaches,  or  yield  a  liveli- 
hood to  beetles  ;  and  in  arguing  abstractly  on  purely  scientific 
grounds,  to  the  effect  that  oceanfuls  of  lite  rank  higher  in  the 
scale  of  importance  than  either  meteorological  phenomena  or 
continents  of  forest  and  jungle. 

II,  The  work  of  the  third  day  is  interpreted  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  the  carboniferous  flora.  This  is  held  to  be  one  of 
the  strong  points  of  the  coincidence,  the  centre  and  key  of  the 
position.     We  hold  it  to  be  essentially  weak,  and  our  feeling 

*  So  richly  as,  in  Sir  Roderick's  view,  to  hold  out  the  hope  of  turning  the 
exuding  petroleum  lo  commercial  advantage. 
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is  not  diminished  either  by  the  marvellous  beauty  with  which 
the  Principal  has  robed  his  argument,  or  the  strength  of  con- 
viction with  which  his  Second  has  affirmed  it.  Put  to  any 
man,  plain  or  learned,  the  question:  What  kind  of  vegetation  is 
described  in  Genesis  i.  11,  12?  The  answer  will  assuredly  be : 
"  Why,  just  grass,  herbs,  oxid.  fruit-trees."  Of  course  ;  who  is 
there  that  could,  would,  or  should  say  otherwise  ?  But  put 
the  question  to  a  geologist :  What  kind  of  vegetation  find  you 
in  the  carboniferous  era  ?  Press  him  close.  Do  you  find  a 
single  fruit-tree  there,  or  tender  grass  ?  Dense  masses  of  vege- 
tation load  the  steaming  earth,  and  lofty  trees  stoop  down  to 
dip  their  boughs  in  the  sluggish  pool,  but  is  there  a  fruit-tree  ? 
Of  ferns  and  mosses,  there  were  giants  in  those  days,  but  is 
there  lowly  grass  to  swathe  the  earth  in  green.  Hear  the 
•'  Testimony  of  the  Rocks :" — "  Agassiz  finds  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  order  of  the  Rosacece — an  order  more  important  to 
the  gardener  than  any  other,  and  to  which  the  apple,  the  pear, 
the  quince,  the  cherry,  the  plum,  the  peach,  &c.,  belonged,  was 
introduced  only  a  short  time  previous  to  the  appearance  of  man.'* 
And  then  of  "  the  grasses,  a  still  more  important  order,  it  is 
said  they  are  peculiarly  plants  oithe  human  period."  "  As  far  as 
appears,  neither  flock  nor  herd  could  have  lived  on  the  greenest 
and  richest  plains  of  the  carboniferous  era."  Such  is  the  wit- 
ness of  one  who  was  both  honest  and  competent,  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  carboniferous  vegetation.  Does  it  correspond 
with  the  Mosaic  description  of  the  third  day's  work  ?  I  trow 
not.  Yet  Mr  Bayne  says,  that  in  describing  it  "  we  find  our- 
selves almost  necessarily  using  the  words  of  Genesis."  Strange 
poverty  of  language  in  one  who  is  so  justly  eminent,  both  for 
the  copiousness  and  selectness  of  his  words.  We  aver,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  two  Records  do  not  match,  that  the  growth 
described  in  the  inspired  word  is  utterly  unlike  the  rank, 
flowerless,  and  fruitless  vegetation,*  which  nourished  a  low 
and  scanty  life,  and  was  then,  millions  of  years  before  man 
entered  the  world,  submerged  to  make  his  coal.  Even  though 
we  had  not  read  twice  over  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 

*  The  Defender  says,  it  "  was  never  touched  by  a  sunbeam  ;  "  if  so,  how  do 
we  read  in  the  same  page  of  "  draperies  of  gold,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  round 
the  chamber  of  the  blue,"  even  in  Silurian  days.  If  to  this  it  be  answered,  that 
the  atmosphere  might  have  darkened  down  since  that  period,  we  adduce  the 
♦'  Testimony  of  the  Rocks"  (189),  "  There  is  a  general  lightening  of  ihc  sky  over- 
head, a  redder  flush,  &c."  But  we  have,  in  express  terms,  the  evidence  of  the 
author  of  the  Testimony,  regarding  these  sunbeams  (Sketch-Book,  185),  when 
he  says,  that  the  polished  armour  of  fishes  "  brightly  glittered  to  the  sun"  in 
the  carboniferous  era.  Further,  if,  as  Defender  says,  or  hints,  there  were  no 
colouring  rays  piercing  the  sombre  gloom  of  the  carboniferous  air,  how  comes 
it  that  we  could  shew  him  beautiful  pink  shells,  dug  from  Silurian  deposits  ;  that 
in  1859  ("  Siluria,"  1st  edition,  495)  Devonian  shells  were  proved  to  be  "  partially 
coloured,"  and  that  Sir  Roderick  himself  says :  *'  some  Palceozoic  types  [espe- 
cially thoK  of  the  carboniferous  nge)  still  retained  their  colours." 
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"  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat/'  we  should  have  concluded  from 
the  description  itself,  that  the  products  referred  to  were  for 
use,  the  beneficent  provisions  of  God  to  meet  the  actual  wants 
of  that  highest  earthly  creature  who  was  to  hold  in  fee,  and 
have  the  usufruct  of  all. 

This  line  of  argument  applies  also  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  days  of  the  Scripture  records.  For  one  moment  let  us 
tarry,  though  it  is  not  in  our  programme,  to  mark  its  applica- 
tion in  the  last  two  of  these.  Taking  our  stand  at  Gen.  i.  28, 
we  find  the  human  creature  invested  with  "  dominion  over 
the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every 
living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth/'  including  cattle,  as 
we  see  from  26.  Now  what  birds,  fishes,  cattle,  and  creeping 
things  are  they  that  form  the  subject  of  this  dominion  ?  Mani- 
festly, those  described  in  the  narrative  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
day's  work.  These  creatures,  then,  must  be  co-tenants  of  the 
earth  with  him.  But  this  is  altogether  at  variance  with  the 
interpretations  of  the  controverted  hypothesis.  Millions  of 
years  may  have  elapsed  since  birds  first  darkened  the  earth 
with  their  shadow,  and  ocean  monsters  tenanted  the  waters  ; 
and  most  of  these,  along  with  the  colossal  mammals  of  the  Ter- 
tiary, had  perished  from  the  earth  ere  man  had  set  his  foot  upon 
it.  Surely  man  was  not  crowned  king  of  the  dead  !  Surely  his 
lordship  included  more  than  infeoft'ment  into  the  possession  of 
charnel-houses  filled  with  dust  and  bones!  Nay,  his  dominion 
did  not  include  these  at  all.  It  was  a  present,  living  thing,  a 
superiority  and  a  control  over  present  living  creatures.  The 
ancient  races  that  had  gone  into  extinction  were  not  even  dis- 
tinctly referred  to  in  the  grant ;  and  it  would  manifestly  be  a 
shirking  of  the  question,  not  a  fair  and  full  meeting  of  it,  to 
say  that  the  conditions  of  the  case  are  all  answered  by  the  fact 
that  man  actually  entered  on  dominion  over  creatures  that  are 
the  analogues  or  representatives  of  these  dead  and  buried  races. 
Though  it  were  strictly  and  wholly  true  in  fact,  it  would,  we 
think,  be  worthless  in  argument. 

We  have  lingered  long  in  this  latter  region  of  debate,  frankly 
stating  our  views,  but  we  hope,  on  the  one  hand,  letting  drop 
no  word  that  should  belie  our  admiration  of  departed  genius 
or  surviving  worth,  and  we  are  sure,  on  the  other,  uttering 
nothing  in  extenuation  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  both  the 
popular  interpretation  and  that  of  Dr  Pye  Smith.  If  it  be 
objected  that  our  remarks  are  merely  negative,  and  yield 
no  help  in  discovering  or  building  up  an  interpretation  that 
shall  make  evident  the  harmony  of  the  records,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  say  that  he  also  renders  useful  service  who  only 
points  to  spots  where  it  may  be  unsafe  to  build  ;  and  that  on 
ground  so  dark  and  dubious  as  this,  caution  may  be  truest 
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wisdom,  and  the  end  we  are  all  honestly  seeking  be  best  secured, 
by  letting  our  materials  gather  and  group  in  quietness  yet  a 
little  longer.  There  are  many  who  do  not  yet  despair  of  fall- 
ing in  with  some  new  light  for  the  old  view  among  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  Tertiary  period.  Reposing  confidently  on  our 
faith  in  the  lessons  of  nature  and  the  Bible,  we  can  afford  to 
wait.  And  in  this  science,  especially,  it  were  well  to  let  facts 
simmer  long.  But  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  these  appli- 
cations of  fact,  the  things  themselves  are  full  of  rare  interest 
and  grandeur.  The  long  ascending  sweep  of  ages,  measured 
backwards  on  the  rocks  in  successive  steps,  each  step  an  eon 
of  innumerable  years,  carries  us  to  the  dim  vestibule  of  being, 
and  shews  even  there  the  footsteps  of  the  Ancient  of  days 
compassed  with  clustering  forms  of  life.  For  the  glory  of  God 
they  lived.  The  deeps  of  ocean  they  replenished  with  proofs 
of  His  marvellous  skill.  In  the  sheen  of  glittering  eyes,  and 
waving  lines  of  beauty,  and  ornamented  coverings,  were  brightly 
mirrored  the  careful  benevolence  and  exquisite  taste  of  Him 
who  is  "wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent  in  working."  And 
on  all  of  them  His  eye  complacently  rested.  But  other  eyes 
were  on  them.  If,  as  has  been  sublimely  pictured,  the  male- 
volent fiend  watched  with  spiteful  wonder  the  grand  processes 
of  an  advancing  creation,  by  which  this  earth  was  preparing 
for  the  occupancy  of  man,  we  have  more  solid  ground  for  pic- 
turing angelic  beings  bending  earthwards,  and,  mayhap,  in 
their  flights  of  service  sweeping  low  to  gaze  on  the  new  shapes 
of  life  with  which  Infinite  love  in  its  overflow  was  peopling 
the  early  world,  and  to  mark  in  its  rising  platforms  of  creation 
the  beginning  of  an  advance  that  should  yet  be  worthily  crowned 
by  the  advent  of  some  noble  creature  whom  they  might  gladly 
welcome  on  equal  terms  into  the  loyal  brotherhood  of  blest  and 
holy  spirits.  Nay,  we  have  revealed  to  faith  a  fact  more  glo- 
rious far. than  any  picture  which  fancy  ever  sketched,  this, 
namely,  that  the  eternal  Word,  who  came  at  last  in  garb  of  human 
flesh,  rejoiced  even  then  in  the  earth's  growing  preparation, 
and  with  delight  contemplated  the  sure  entry  of  the  sons  of 
men  upon  their  lordly  heritage.  It  is  surely  a  sublime  and 
touching  thought  that  on  those  very  creatures  whose  fossil 
forms  we  dig  from  their  rocky  graves  the  eye  of  the  Son  of 
God  was  fixed  in  the  ancient  days  ;  and  that  they,  with  their 
fellows  of  land  and  sea,  may  even  then  have  helped  forward 
the  joy  set  before  Him,  and  uttered  in  His  ear  articulate  pro- 
phecies of  the  manhood  that  was  destined  to  close  and  consum- 
mate the  long  progression,  to  yield  Himself  a  bodily  frame  that 
should  make  Him  "  seen  of  angels,"  and  to  furnish  forth  a  new 
and  peculiar  dominion  over  degraded,  but  ransomed,  renewed, 
and  rejoicing  multitudes. 
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Art.  XI. — 1.  iS».  Anselmi  Archiepiscopi  Oantuariensis  cur  Deifs 
Homo?    Lihriduo.  Erlangse :  Apud  C.  Heyderum.    1834. 

2.  Saint  Anselme  de  Cantonbery,  tableau  de  la  Vie  Monastique 

etde  la  lutte  du  pouvoir  spirituel  avec  lepouvoir  temporel 
au  onzieme  siecle.  Par  M.  Charles  Remusat,  de  V  Acade- 
mic Fran9aise.     Nouvelle  Edition.     Paris :   Didier,  1856. 

3.  Anselm  von  Canterbury  dargestellt.     Yon  F.  R.  Hasse,  Lie 
^und  Prof,  der  Ev.  Theologie  zu  Bonn.     Erster  Thiel,  Leip- 
zig, 1843.     Zweiter  Theil,  Leipzig,  1852. 

4.  Die  Kirche  Christi  und  Hire  Zeugen  oder  die  Kirchenge- 
schichte  in  Biographien  durch  Friedrich  Bohringer.  Zurich, 
1849. 

6.  Die  Ghristliche  Dehre  von  der  Versohnung  in  ihrer  ge- 
echichtlichen  Enfwickelung  von  her  dltesten  zeit  bis  auf  die 
neueste.     Von  D.  F.  C.  Baxjr.     Tubingen,  1838. 

Our  object  in  calling  attention  to  these  monographies  on 
Anselm  is  not  so  much  in  a  historical  as  in  a  dogmatic  in- 
terest, and  with  particular  reference  to  the  Atonement.  We 
are  very  fully  convinced  that  a  new  study  of  the  atonement, 
and  of  all  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  systematic  form 
which,  of  necessity,  the  doctrine  must  assume  as  a  subject  of 
thought,  is  one  of  the  great  necessities  of  our  age ;  and  if  it 
continue  to  be  studied  only  in  connection  with  the  modern 
tendencies  that  look  askance  on  the  positions  which  former 
centuries  took  up  in  reference  to  God's  moral  government,  to 
law,  to  penal  justice,  as  well  as  vicarious  satisfaction,  nothing 
but  partial  and  one-sided  conclusions  will  be  adopted.  Next 
in  order  to  the  primary  duty  of  establishing  it  on  a  Biblical 
foundation,  and  thus  securing  for  it  an  independent  place  be- 
yond the  fluctuations  of  opinion,  attention  is  due  to  the  his- 
toric course  which  the  doctrine  has  described  on  its  way  to 
recognition,  and  to  the  various  elements  that  from  time  to 
time  have  entered,  partly  to  vindicate  its  truth,  partly  to  give 
it  systematic  form.  It  is  true  that  the  new  theories,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  adverse  to  vicarious  satisfaction,  are  put 
in  a  most  seductive  garb,  and  that  they  can  be  met  only  on 
the  ground  of  exact  exegesis,  to  which,  indeed,  Hofmann  of 
Erlangen,*  with  a  great  amount  of  learning  and  dialectic  tact, 
does  not  hesitate  to  make  his  appeal.  To  that  court  of  appeal, 
the  one  judge  of  controversies,  they  who  defend  the  vicarious 
satisfaction  are  prepared  to  follow  him,  and  to  demonstrate  the 
unscriptural  character  and  self-contradiction  of  his  opinions. 

*  See  Hofmann's  "  Schriftbeweis,"  (vol.  ii.  pp.  115-136).  With  all  his  learn- 
ing and  subtlety,  he  is  too  much  of  an  exegetical  adventurer.  He  assumes,  not 
proves. 
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But  while  the  ultimate  decision  depends  on  the  unerring  au- 
thority of  Scripture,  interpreted  by  sound  canons,  and  without 
wayward  caprice,  many  reasons  convince  us  that,  at  this  day, 
it  is  at  once  necessary  and  useful  to  retrace  the  salient  points 
of  the  older  discussions.  The  importance  of  this  appears  from 
the  circumstance  that  those  who  are  the  most  eager  to  break 
loose  from  previous  conclusions  unquestionably  drop  some  of 
the  essential  and  indispensable  elements  of  the  question.  They 
throw  the  whole  subject  into  the  crucible  again,  as  if  it  had 
never  taken  form  before,  notwithstanding  the  arguments  em- 
ployed for  centuries  by  some  of  the  greatest  minds  that  ever 
acted  their  part  in  handling  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
Church.  They  dismiss  whatever  has  been  adduced  to  evince 
the  necessity  of  a  satisfaction,  its  rationality,  and  inward  con- 
sistency, as  if  these  considerations  had  never  occupied  the 
minds  of  earnest  thinkers  before.  They  start  from  the  mixed 
philosophical  and  theological  theories  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, without  the  grand  regulator  of  theological  opinion  on 
every  question  bearing  on  man's  relation  to  his  Creator — a 
sound  view  of  moral  government  and  of  law.  But  not  only 
so  :  some  integral  parts  of  the  truth  have  been  dropped  on  the 
side  of  the  advocates  of  vicarious  satisfaction.  It  must  be 
added,  therefore,  as  another  reason  for  reviewing  the  historic 
formation  of  the  doctrine,  that  by  means  oi  the  one-sided 
views  and  half-truths  propounded  by  Piscator,  Grotius,  and 
others,  certain  elements  of  the  question,  to  which  the  highest 
importance  was  justly  attached  in  the  Theology  of  the  Refor- 
mation, have,  in  certain  quarters,  fallen  into  the  background, 
and  if  not  denied,  have  at  least  disappeared.  Hence  it  cannot 
be  unimportant  to  recall  the  grounding  elements  in  a  more 
historical  way. 

For  the  true  theory  of  the  atonement,  not  in  full  develop- 
ment indeed,  but  in  the  fundamental  principles  that  give  it 
systematic  form,  we  must  go  back  to  Anselm,  who  has  been 
well  termed  by  one,*  the  Grotius  and  Leibnitz  of  his  age  ;  and 
by  another,"!-  Wolf  and  Augustin  united.  In  any  correct  view 
of  the  mediaeval  period,  and  where  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
apprehend  the  various  elements  then  in  operation,  Anselm 
will  always  be  placed  at  the  fountainhead.  He  stands  between 
two  epochs,  inheriting  the  one,  moulding  the  other.  In  the 
eleventh  century  we  meet  a  new  spring-time  of  the  spiritual 
life,  the  result  of  a  new  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  though 
strangely  mingled  with  foreign  elements,  which  repel  those  whose 
senses  have  been  exercised  to  discern  between  good  and  evil 
in  aclearer  and  healthier  spiritual  atmosphere.  The  first  Crusades 
stand  connected  with  that  more  earnest  movement,  both  as  an 

*  Seller.  f  Cramer. 
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effect  and  a  cause.  How  far  the  general  anticipation  of  Christ's 
Second  Advent,  and  of  the  end  of  all  things,  at  the  close  of 
the  first  Millennium,  exercised  a  modifying  influence,  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  newly 
awakened  religious  feeling  prompted  many  to  withstand  the 
corruption  of  the  clergy,  and  to  improve  the  monastic  orders. 
And  though  they  sought  the  remedy  in  the  wrong  direction, 
that  is,  by  purer  societies  more  completely  excluded  from  the 
world,  or  more  denied  to  its  blandishments,  the  explanation  of 
such  a  course  is  easy  and  natural.  The  higher  the  corruption 
rose,  the  more  did  the  true  Church  retire  into  still  narrower 
circles — the  natural  aspiration  of  the  spiritual  life  when  en- 
circled by  a  surrounding  mass  of  secularity.  If  this  desire 
gave  origin  to  the  monastic  mania  of  the  early  centuries,  or 
added  force  to  it,  there  can  be  little  wonder  that  the  tide  of 
spiritual  life  which  began  to  set  in  during  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury was  diverted  into  the  same  false  and  mistaken  direction. 
But  the  great  characters  of  history  are  not  to  be  undervalued, 
nor  their  achievements  discredited,  on  account  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical system  in  which  they  were  involved,  or  the  misconcep- 
tions that  adhered  to  them.  In  one  respect,  the  great  cham- 
pions of  the  truth,  in  all  centuries,  are  in  perfect  harmony,  to 
whatever  party  they  may  belong  ;  the  same  divine  Spirit  com.mu- 
nicated  by  the  ascended  Saviour  animates  them  all  And  to 
look  merely  at  defects  in  the  men  of  other  centuries,  who 
wanted  our  means  of  knowledge,  is  to  betray  an  incapacity  of 
appreciating  the  great  characters  of  history,  to  whom  after  ages 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  labours,  or  their  testimony,  or 
their  sufferings  ;  and  to  whose  memory  the  same  deference  is 
due  which  we  pay  to  those  with  whom  we  are  daily  brought  in 
contact,  and  who  evince  their  spiritual  devotedness  and  untir- 
ing benevolence  by  proofs  which  cannot  be  mistaken. 

As  our  present  object  is  rather  to  discuss  the  merits  of 
Anselm's  theory  of  the  atonement,  than  to  narrate  his  life  or 
to  analyse  his  mental  peculiarities  and  his  philosophical  and 
theological  opinions,  we  can  allude  only  in  the  briefest  manner 
to  his  history  and  position  in  theology.  The  life,  the  times, 
and  the  opinions  of  Anselm  have  been  so  fully  delineated,  in- 
deed, from  various  points  of  view  in  the  recent  monographies 
of  Hasse,  Eohringer,  and  R^musat,  that  on  these  points  there 
is  in  reality  nothing  more  to  be  desired.  R^musat,  in  his 
beautifully  executed  work,  exhibits  Anselm  more  as  the  meta- 
physician, comparing  his  speculntions  with  those  of  the  modern 
continental  philosophy.  He  designates  Anselm  the  great 
metaphysician  of  the  faith,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  philoso- 
pher of  the  middle  age,  between  the  sixth  and  the  thirteenth 
century.     Hasse's  monography,  the  fruit  of  many  years'  la- 
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bour,  and  arguing  the  possession  of  some  of  the  first  qualities 
of  research,  at  least  in  this  department  of  labour,  sets  before 
us  the  theological  opinions  of  Anselm  in  a  natural  and  lucid 
order,  with  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  spiritual  elements  of  his 
character.  Bohringer  is  equally  accurate  as  to  facts,  without 
however  evincing  the  same  delicate  perception  of  the  lights 
and  shades  either  of  the  general  tendencies  of  theological 
opinion,  or  of  individual  character,  and  without  the  same  gift 
of  combination. 

As  to  Anselm's  history,  which  we  can  sketch  only  in  the 
merest  outline,  and  chiefly  in  connection  with  his  work  under 
our  consideration,  he  was  born  at  Aosta,  in  Piedmont,  in  1033, 
and  descended  from  one  of  the  noble  families  of  Lombardy.   In 
common  with  many  of  the  greatest  church-teachers,  he  en- 
joyed the  blessing  of  a  pious  mother,  whose  name  deserves  to 
be  remembered.     Ermenberga's  pious  conversation  exercised 
the  most  hallowed  influence  upon  him,  though  his  father  was 
a  secular-minded  and  unnatural  character.    The  early  piety  of 
the  Alpine  boy  is  touchingly  brought  out  in  connection  with 
the  incidents  of  his  youth,  and  was  united  to  a  love  of  learn- 
ing and  great  simplicity  of  character.     At  the  age  of  fifteen  he 
discovered  a  bias  towards  the  monastic  life,  the  too  seductive 
lure  to  many  contemplative  minds  in  that  day.     The  abbot, 
however,  refused  his  application  ;  and  he  was  reserved  for 
something  more  useful  to  the  world.     Anselm  now  prayed 
that  he  might  be  taken  ill,  as  it  was  customary  to  grant  an 
application  for  permission  to  enter  a  monastery  when  men 
seemed  dying.    A  severe  illness  did  overtake  him,  but  still  his 
application  was  refused.    After  his  recovery,  however,  his  zeal 
cooled  for  a  time ;  and  the  world  which  he  had  so  much  de- 
sired to  abandon,  presented  itself  in  such  attractions  to  his 
mind,  that  with  difficulty  his  pious  mother  restrained  him 
from  being  engulfed  in  its  amusements,  games,  and  frivolity. 
Shortly  afterwards  his  mother  died  ;  and  the  father  conceived 
a  violent  prejudice  and  alienation  against  him,  the  origin  of 
which  is  not  explained,   though  Eadmer,  the  biographer   of 
Anselm,  states  that  it  was  occasioned  more  by  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  son  than  by  any  evil  he  had  done.     But  as  it  was 
too  deeply  rooted  to  be  disarmed  by  any  measure  of  submission, 
Anselm  forsook  his  father's  house,  and  in  the  company  of  a 
clergyman,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  finally  settled  in  Normandy, 
attracted  by  the  fame  of  his  countryman  Lanfranc,  who  then 
taught  with  the  highest  distinction  at  the  Monastery  of  Bee. 
The  peculiar  characteristic  of  Lanfranc's  teaching,  it  may  be 
observed,  consisted  in  this,  that  he  subjected  the  commonly 
received  doctrines  of  the  Church  to  a  dialectic  treatment.    He 
carried  on  this  method,  not  in  the  interest  of  scepticism,  but 
VOL.  Vlil, — NO.  x^x.  3  N 
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with  a  view  to  give  a  new  ground  to  the  ecclesiastical  system, 
without  deriving,  as  had  been  the  custom  of  the  fathers,  all 
his  arguments  from  Scripture,  as  the  sole  source  of  theological 
knowledge ;  a  mode  of  teaching  which,  however  valuable  as  a 
mental  discipline,  is  adapted  merely  to  the  genius  of  Popery, 
and  to  a  system  which  leans  not  on  the  divine  word  alone. 
Anselm's  religious  convictions  having  ripened  into  full  deci- 
sion, he  adopted  the  monastic  life  in  the  cloister  at  Bee  (1060). 
As  he  had  already  made  much  proficiency  in  learning,  he  was 
chosen,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  to  succeed  Lanfranc  as  Prior 
(1063),  being  then  thirty  years  of  age.  In  this  position  it  fell 
to  him  to  conduct  the  theological  studies  of  the  monastery — a 
function  for  which  his  deep  knowledge  of  divine  things,  his 
learning,  his  elevated  piety,  his  dialectic  talent,  and  mental 
activity,  incessantly  occupied  with  the  deepest  theological 
problems,  eminently  qualified  him. 

With  a  view  to  define  Anselm's  position  in  theology,  and 
to  apprehend  the  peculiar  line  of  thought  which  he  calls  to 
his  aid  in  his  treatment  of  theological  questions,  it  may  be 
noticed  that  he  is  the  true  father  of  Scholasticism.  The  ele- 
ments which  afterwards  divided  into  the  separate  streams  of 
the  scholastic  theology  and  the  mystic  movement  are  found 
combined  in  Anselm  as  a  united  whole,  together  with  an  un- 
hesitating reception  of  that  ecclesiastical  system  which  was 
then  rising  to  its  culminating  point.  As  yet  all  this  existed 
undivided  in  this  profound  thinker's  mind.  He  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  meeting-place  where  the  streams  of  the  Patristic 
theology,  and  of  the  later  ecclesiastical  system,  were  received, 
and  whence  they  also  were  sent  forth  with  new  elements  to 
modify  and  influence  the  future.  Without  dilating  on  the 
three  cycles  of  the  scholastic  theology,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  the  instrument  of  thought,  or  the  peculiar  discipline 
to  which  Anselm  gave  rise  for  the  defence  of  the  great  cardi- 
nal truths  of  Scripture,  was  altogether  diflPerent  from  what  it 
afterwards  became  in  the  hands  of  man,  who  neither  came  to 
theological  questions  with  his  spiritual  discernment,  nor 
wielded  it  for  the  vindication  or  elucidation  of  biblical  and 
central  truth.  That  it  was  an  instrument  capable  of  being 
well  employed  cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  had  it  continued  to 
move  in  the  sphere  into  which  he  directed  it,  uniting  the  logi- 
cal and  spiritual  elements  in  the  same  happy  measure  in  which 
Anselm  possessed  this  combination,  the  church  would  have 
reaped  far  other  fruits  than  barren  dialectics  have  ever 
yielded  or  can  ever  yield.  That  the  speculation  which  Anselm 
awoke  into  such  intense  activity  was,  in  his  hands,  supported 
and  fed  by  true  faith,  is  evident  from  the  principle  with  which 
he  started,  viz.,  fides  prcecedit  intellectum.      He  maintained 
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that  faith  gives  rise  to  rational  knowledge,  and  calls  for  the 
exercise  of  enlightened  reason.  This  theological  knowledge 
which,  according  to  Anselm,  it  is  a  weakness  of  faith  not  to 
attain,  is  described  as  an  approximation  to  vision.*  He  main- 
tained that  faith  gives  rise  to  knowledge  ;  that  it  unchains  the 
mind  to  run  with  an  enlightened  reason  in  a  career  of  theolo- 
gical inquiry  ;  and  that  it  directs  the  mind  not  only  to  discern 
the  connections  and  relations  of  truth  for  itself,  but  to  demon- 
strate to  others  with  a  reason  now  free  and  moving  in  harmony 
with  the  mind  of  God,  that  the  thinking  of  unconverted  men 
is  self-contradictory  and  self-destructive.  Thus  Anselm's 
principle  starts  with  faith,  not  with  doubt,  and  is  therefore  the 
very  antithesis  of  Rationalism.  While  Anselm  maintained, 
nisi  credideritis  non  intelligetis,  and  while  all  the  leading  repre- 
sentations of  the  scholastic  theology  maintained  along  with 
him,  that  faith  precedes  theological  understanding,  we  find  the 
Rationalistic  principle,  that  we  must  proceed  from  doubt,  as 
the  principle  of  all  knowledge  maintained  by  Abelard.  The 
dangers  of  Anselm's  position  became  apparent  only  when  the 
entire  ecclesiastical  system  was  assumed  as  equally  worthy  of 
vindication,  and  demanding  the  same  kind  of  argument  in  its 
support  with  that  which  is  confessedly  divine.  That  he  does 
occasionally  comprehend  the  details  of  the  church  system 
which  descended  to  him,  as  well  as  the  central  truths  of  Reve- 
lation, cannot  altogether  be  denied,  though  it  is  done  but  inci- 
dentally. There,  however,  his  ground  is  false,  and  his  position 
perilous. 

These  remarks  will  suffice  to  shew,  that  in  some  respects 
Anselm's  principle  was  much  akin  to  that  of  the  believing 
German  theology  of  the  better  stamp,  originated  by  Schleier- 
macher's  influence,  though  with  a  safeguard  and  a  control 
which  the  latter  never  acknowledged.  In  receiving  the  given 
substance  of  Revelation,  and  in  the  movle  of  reproducing  it, 
they  may  be  said  to  have  much  in  common.  But  the  advan- 
tage remains  on  the  side  of  the  scholastic.  They  agree  in 
accepting  revealed  truth,  not  as  so  much  dead  capital,  but  as 
material  to  be  elaborated  with  a  free  mental  activity,  or  to  be 
reproduced  and  developed  with  faculties  animated  by  a  higher 
life  extending  to  the  powers  of  reason  and  thought.  But  An- 
selm has  a  guiding  pole-star  which  they  want.  To  the  activity 
of  reason  he  gives  i'ree  scope  as  well  as  they  :  but  it  is  only  to 
rationalise  what  is  already  sure.  He  puts  mind  into  activity: 
but  it  is  only  to  demonstrate  the  reasonableness,  as  well  as  the 
necessity  and  beauty,  of  that  truth  which  has  already  been 
apprehended  as  irrevocably  fixed  and  indubitably  certain : 

*  Quanto  aliquis  ad  intellectuin  prof5cit  tanto  exim  propinqnum  speciei  ad 
qiiani  omnes  anhelamus  cxistimo. 
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whereas,  in  too  many  cases,  the  German  divine  starts  from 
Christian  experience  as  the  proper  matter  of  his  science,  to 
arrive  at  doctrine  as  the  result  of  self-reflection.  Doctrine, 
according  to  this  latter  theory,  becomes  an  individual  repre- 
sentation of  the  true  ;  and  the  Christian  consciousness,  pre- 
supposing indeed  the  new  sense,  though  this  is  not  always 
evinced  by  those  who  speculate  upon  theological  themes,  is 
presumptuously  elevated  to  the  place  of  Revelation.  On  a 
comparison  of  the  two,  so  far  as  fixed  doctrine  is  concerned, 
the  balance  is  all  in  favour  of  the  scholastic. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind — when  we  advert  to  the 
defects  of  the  Scholastic  theology — that  its  peculiar  character- 
istic was  to  call  in  the  dictates  of  a  speculative  philosophy 
more  or  less  based  upon  the  Christian  consciousness,  though 
by  no  means  certainly  resting  on  that  alone,  to  lend  support 
to  the  traditional  ecclesiastical  system  as  matter  of  faith.  It 
is  not  the  mere  licence  of  speculation  to  which  we  must  take 
exception  in  the  supporters  of  this  school.  A  danger  as  great, 
nay,  greater,  arose  from  the  fact,  that  the  entire  church- system 
then  prevailing  was  accepted  equally  with  central  doctrine  as 
matter  of  faith,  and  calling  equally  for  all  the  resources  of 
speculation  and  dialectic  skill.  The  scholastic  theology  was 
intended  to  move  in  the  orbit  of  the  ecclesiastical  system.  To 
this  particular  feature  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  advert,  be- 
cause a  tendency  prevails  in  certain  quarters  to  exhibit  the 
scholastic  theology  in  the  most  favourable  light,  and  to  give 
prominence  only  to  the  undoubted  spiritual  elements  from 
which  it  started.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted,  we  think,  that 
the  real  framers  of  doctrinal  Popery,  and  the  men  who  gave 
Popery  a  dogmatic  grounding,  were  the  great  champions  of  the 
scholastic  theology,  from  the  time  that  they  employed  this 
instrument  of  thought  to  rationalise  and  to  uphold  the  whole 
ecclesiastical  system  which  had  descended  to  them.  Seldom, 
indeed,  has  there  appeared  in  the  whole  history  of  the  human 
mind  a  more  magnifiicent  development  of  dialectic  power,  and 
of  varied  mental  gifts  in  connection  with  theology,  than  came 
to  light  in  the  great  representatives  of  the  scholastic  theology. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  amid  all  our  admiration  of  the 
mental  power  that  shed  such  a  halo  over  the  three  epochs 
usually  included  in  the  scholastic  theology,  that  speculation 
took  its  rise  from  the  whole  body  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine  ; 
and  that  the  great  aim  of  its  supporters  was  not  to  reform 
but  to  retain,  not  to  uproot  prevailing  errors,  which  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  perceived,  but  to  produce  a  specious  and 
plausible  defence  of  them.  Anselm  is  little  chargeable  with 
this  offence,  inasmuch  as  his  ratiocination  is  mainly  occupied 
with  central  truth.     But  where  his  principle  is  so  applied,  or 
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capable  of  being  so  applied,  it  can  plead  nothing  in  its  defence; 
because  it  is  then  beyond  its  proper  limits. 

We  return  to  Anselm's  history  in  connection  with  his  work 
on  the  atonement.  About  the  time  when  he  taught  theology 
at  Bee,  there  had  sprung  up,*  as  appears  from  the  preface  to  his 
work  on  that  subject,  an  eager  desire  in  many  minds  to  obtain 
a  scientific  explanation  or  dogmatic  grounding  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement,  to  meet  the  speculative  objections  of  the  age, 
which  were  not  unlike  the  speculative  difficulties  to  the  atone- 
ment in  this  day.  From  the  language  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  inquirer,  who  carries  on  the  dialogue  in  the  treatise,  we 
can  easily  perceive  that  Anselm's  own  mind  was  altogether 
dissatisfied  with  the  current  modes  of  representation  ;  and  that 
he  deeply  felt  the  unsolidity,  and  the  unsatisfactory  character 
of  those  analogies  and  similitudes  which  were  then  commonly 
employed  to  set  forth  the  atonement.  These  analogies  were 
repeated  from  the  Patristic  theology  ;  but  no  attempt  was 
made  to  evince  the  inward  necessity  of  the  doctrine  itself. 
There  were  similitudes  and  parallels  drawn  between  Adam  and 
Christ  in  abundance.  But  as  no  solid  ground  was  found  on 
which  the  painting  of  these  figures  could  be  safely  executed 
and  permanently  fixed,  the  inquirer  in  the  Dialogue  complains 
with  justice,  that  a  copious  use  of  mere  analogies  without  a 
solid  ground  only  resembled  painting  upon  water  or  air,  which 
leaves  no  trace  behind,  t 

To  this  state  of  things  a  remedy  was  necessary,  especially  as 
the  speculative  tendencies  of  the  age  were  beginning  to  deve- 
lope  themselves  on  all  sides,  and  on  every  subject.  To  the 
doctrine  of  the  atonement,  Anselm's  mind  had  long  been 
directed  ;  and  his  theological  instructions,  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  residence  at  Bee  (1073-93),  embraced  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject.  For  the  reason  already  mentioned, 
coupled  with  the  known  fact  that  it  had  fully  occupied  the 
investigations  of  a  mind  at  once  so  devotio.nal  and  profound, 
Anselm  was  solicited  from  many  quarters  to  give  his  solution 
of  the  difficulties  then  widely  discussed  ;  and  among  those  who 
united  in  this  request,  none  was  more  importunate  than  his 
pupil  Boso,  a  young  clergyman  of  Bee,  who  had  come  to  An- 
selm engulfed  in  theological  difficulties,  and  who  had  found 
such  satisfaction  and  relief  in  the  explanations  he  received, 
that  he  resolved  not  to  separate  from  Anselm,  or  from  the 
monastery  over  which  he  presided ;  and  was  indeed  his  suc- 
cessor there  at  a  somewhat  later  period.  From  the  relations 
between  them,  and  from  the  fact  that  Boso  had  so  earnestly 
solicited  its  publication,  it  was  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  dia- 

*  De  qua  questionc  non  solum  literati  sed  illiterati  quaeirunt. 
t  Cur  Deus  Homo,  1-4. 
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logue  between  the  two.*  The  title  of  the  work,  "  Cur  Deus 
Homo,"  which  accurately  describes  its  scope,  must  not  be 
understood  as  denoting  the  general  design  of  the  incarnation, 
or  the  benefits  in  general  resulting  from  the  incjirnation, 
which  it  was  not  Anselm's  intention  to  explain  in  the  treatise, 
but  as  expressing,  in  a  more  special  sense,  the  grounds  or  rea- 
sons why  none  but  God,  and  God  incarnate,  was  competent 
to  the  work  of  propitiation.  The  title,  therefore,  must  be 
rendered :  "  Why  a  Godman  ?"  The  treatise  consists  of  two 
books,  the  first  of  which  was  prepared  immediately  after  his 
translation  to  the  See  of  Canterbury  (1093),  and  sent  to  Bee 
for  circulation  by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  former  pupils  in  1094. 
The  contest  in  which  he  was  soon  involved  with  William  Rufus 
having  interrupted  the  prosecution  of  the  theme,  his  exile 
from  England  (1097),  the  result  of  that  dispute,  touchingly 
alluded  to  in  the  preface,  first  gave  him  leisure  to  resume  it ; 
audit  was  finished  during  the  summer  of  U98,  at  a  country 
seat  in  Campania,  but  without  the  further  matter  which  would 
have  been  inserted  or  added  had  more  repose  or  leisure  been 
allotted  him.  It  has  thus  continued,  during  nearly  eight  cen- 
turies, to  direct  and  to  influence  opinion  in  the  most  remark- 
able manner  on  the  subject  of  the  atonement. 

Though  this  treatise  won  its  way  to  general  recognition  in 
the  church,  in  virtue  of  its  own  cogent  arguments,  without  the 
din  of  controversy,  no  work  perhaps  has  encountered  more 
sustained  and  determined  opposition  at  the  hand  of  modern 
Rationalism.  And  no  marvel :  for  it  establishes,  by  reasons 
that  are  of  force  to  constrain  assent,  and  to  which  no  en- 
lightened mind  can  venture  to  take  exception,  the  inward 
necessity  of  the  atonement,  and  its  perfect  rationality.  Ra- 
tionalism, which  adduces  reasons  of  a  low  order,  is  here  met 
on  its  own  ground  and  disarmed.  Natural  reason  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  enlightened  Christian  rationality.  It  is  made 
to  confront  grounds  for  an  atonement,  sufficient  not  only  to 
commend  themselves  to  every  mind  alive  to  the  fact  of  sin  as 
a  disharmony  and  disorder  in  the  universe,  but  also  to  antici- 
pate the  cavils  and  exceptions  of  which  Rationalism,  whether 
in  its  ancient  or  modern  phase,  is  ever  ready  to  avail  itself. 
The  reasons  to  which  Anselm  appeals  are  based  on  an  inward 
necessity  in  the  moral  government  of  God,  and  reduce  the  ob- 
jections to  an  absurdity.  The  theory  of  Anselm,  indeed,  is 
opposed  by  Rationalism,  not  alone,  nor  mainly  on  account  of 
that  which  may  be  called  his,  but  for  that  which  is  of  God  and 
divine.  It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  explain  why  rational- 
ism has  long  advanced  with  such  persevering  and  resolute 

♦  Unum  ex  illis  qui  hoc  flagitant,  qui  inter  alios  instatitius  ad  hoc  me  solici- 
tat,  accipiam  mccum  disputanteni. 
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force  against  the  demonstration  of  the  great  Scholastic,  when 
we  bear  in  mind  that  the  wise  of  this  world  arrogate  the  right 
to  demand  reasons  for  every  truth — to  insist  upon  the  wuere- 
roRE  of  every  doctrine,  and  to  reject  whatever  does  not  seem 
to  bear  sufficient  reason  in  its  favour.  And  of  such  reasons 
the  opponents  of  vicarious  satisfaction  have  here  an  ample  and 
abundant  supply,  more  than  they  have  ever  met,  or  will  easily 
obviate ;  and  our  Jowetts  and  Maurices  are  bound  to  answer 
them. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  obviate  some  objections  which  have 
been  taken  by  several  evangelical  writers  to  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  reasoning  employed  in  this  tractate,  as  well  as  to 
several  of  the  details.  Tholuck  and  Philippi  have  expressed 
themselves  strongly  against  the  argument  of  our  scholastic,  the 
former  as  more  attached  to  the  Grotian  theory,  the  latter  as 
confounding  his  argument  with  whatever  is  objectionable  in 
the  scholastic  theology.  Partly  because  Anselm  was  the  true 
father  of  that  course  of  speculation  which,  with  all  its  magni- 
ficent development  of  mental  vigour,  first  overshadowed  and 
finally  quenched  the  spiritual  life  in  mere  subtlety  of  reason- 
ing, and  an  array  of  dialectic  forms ;  partly  because  he  an- 
nounces in  the  preface  to  the  treatise  that  he  will  conduct  his 
argument  as  if  Christ  were  still  unknown,  it  is  alleged  by 
Philippi,  with  great  injustice,  that  Anselm  deviates  into  the 
path  of  modern  speculation,  and  constructs  a  golden  bridge  for 
the  triumphal  entrance  of  the  enemy  of  the  Christian  faith, 
the  absolute  idea.  And  he  puts  the  question.  Why  do  the 
heroes  of  our  day  so  contemptuously  meet  their  mediaeval 
hero  ?  With  regard  to  the  general  character  of  Anselm's 
argument,  Philippi  maintains*  that  throughout  his  whole 
method  of  conducting  it,  reason  and  revelation  have  no  or- 
ganic interpenetration,  but  only  a  mechanical  connection.  He 
maintains,  moreover,  that  by  the  expressions  of  dependence, 
and  the  requests  for  divine  guidance,  occurring  in  the  work, 
we  are  to  understand  nothing  more  than  either  the  general 
divine  concursus  with  human  reason,  or  at  most,  the  poten- 
tiating of  human  reason  by  the  supernatural  gift  of  gracious 
illumination.     From  certain  expressions  employed  in  the  pre- 

*  See  a  few  papers  on  Anselm  in  Hengstenbcrg's  Kirchenzeitung  for  De- 
cember 1844,  which,  in  themselves,  are  correct  enough  as  a  statement  of  facts, 
but  egregiously  unfair  and  carping  as  a  criticism  of  Anselm,  The  writer  ob- 
viously aims  to  make  the  gulf  as  wide  as  possible  between  Anselm's  thcoiy  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Protestant  Church.  We  are  soriy  to  find  Philippi,  in  his 
commentary  on  Romans  (p.  97),  avowing  himself  the  author.  Guericke  quotes 
this  review,  and  the  general  summing  up,  with  commendation.  {Handbuch  der 
Kirchengeschichte,  v.  ii.,  267).  A  more  fair  and  genial  review  of  Anselm,  though 
possessing  the  character  of  a  new  reconstruction,  with  modern  elements  inserted, 
had  been  given  in  the  same  journal  in  1834,  and  much  referred  to  since  that 
time.  It  has  been  often  ascribed  to  Saitorius,  but  is  disclaimed  by  him.  (See  his 
Heilige  Lithe). 
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face,  to  the  effect  that  the  argument  ^vill  be  conducted  on 
grounds  of  reason,  Philippi  concludes  most  unjustly  that  An- 
selm  roundly  declares  it,  as  the  object  of  his  work,  to  place 
himself  beyond  the  domain  of  Christian  faith  in  his  scientific 
inquiry.  It  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  Philippi,  with 
such  a  conception  of  Anselm's  treatise,  should  detect  in  it 
more  elements  that  call  for  condemnation  than  for  approval. 
We  cannot  but  regard  it  as  unhappy  that  one  of  the  revivers 
and  champions  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  should  take  up  such  a 
position  to  the  work  which  first  exhibited  the  grounding  ele- 
ments on  which,  in  succeeding  times,  systematic  theology  has 
proceeded  in  giving  to  this  doctrine  a  dogmatic  form.  The 
elaborate  examination  of  Philippi  is  summed  up  in  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  are  three  essential  points  of  difference  between 
Anselm's  theory  of  satisfaction  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church,  but  that  they  agree  in  certain  common  principles. 
Their  unity,  he  thinks,  consists  in  the  common  acknowledg- 
ment that,  in  the  work  of  man's  redemption,  divine  justice 
cannot  be  violated ;  and  that  no  other  but  the  incarnate  Son 
of  God  was  competent  to  render  satisfaction  ;  which  are,  un- 
doubtedly, essential  elements  of  the  question.  We  may  here 
take  occasion  to  say,  that  with  the  clearer  views  supplied  by  the 
theology  of  the  Protestant  Church,  Anselm's  theory  cannot,  in 
all  respects,  be  accepted  as  exhaustive  or  complete  ;  that  it  is 
more  valuable  in  the  outline  which  he  sketches  than  in  the 
filling  up  ;  and  that  it  is  not  perfect.  But,  after  previous  cen- 
turies of  misconception,  it  stands  as  the  starting-point  of  a 
new  line  of  thought,  like  the  principles  of  Bacon,  at  the  foun- 
tainhead  of  physical  research  ;  or  the  Newtonian  philosophy, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  series  of  calculations  connected 
with  the  laws  which  he  discovered.  The  other  points  of 
Philippi's  review  will  come  in  as  we  proceed.  But  in  noticing 
at  present  his  criticism  of  the  general  character  of  the  reason- 
ing, we  shall  shew  within  brief  compass  that  it  is  not  only 
groundless  and  flagrantly  unjust,  but  replete  with  misconcep- 
tion of  the  whole  relation  which,  according  to  Anselm,  subsists 
between  faith  and  the  spiritual  understanding. 

The  representation  that  Anselm  puts  himself  beyond  the 
domain  of  the  Christian  faith  in  his  scientific  inquiry,  is  not 
fairly  deduced  from  the  work  itself,  and  probably  nothing 
more  than  a  vague  impression  that  the  general  qualities  sup- 
posed to  attach  to  scholasticism  must  attach  to  tlie  specula- 
tions of  its  founder,  and  to  this  work,  which  is,  perhaps,  its 
best  and  fairest  production.  But  that  is  not  a  conclusion 
fairly  drawn.  Though  our  present  object  is  directed  rather  to 
the  theory  itself  than  to  the  character  of  the  speculation  em- 
ployed in  this  discussion,  yet  as  the  latter  is  adduced  as  a  gene- 
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ral  objection,  we  may  state,  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
already  said  on  the  subject  of  the  scholastic  theology  in 
general,  that  Philippi  completely  mistakes  Anselm's  concep- 
tion of  the  relation  between  faith  and  reason.  The  issue  of 
our  inquiry  into  Anselm's  general  principle  may  suffice  to 
establish  that  he  does  not  descend  from  the  domain  of  the 
Christian  life — that  the  Christian  rationality  by  which  the 
necessity  of  the  satisfaction  is  proved,  presupposes  enlightened 
reason,  not  natural  reason  ;  and  that  he  takes  for  granted  a 
mind  animated  by  a  higher  life,  and  moving  in  harmony  with-' 
revelation.  He  expressly  declares,  "  If  1  say  anything  con- 
trary to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  I  am  certain  it  is  false ;  and  I 
will  no  more  assert  it  as  soon  as  I  shall  learn  this."*  His 
whole  argument  presupposes  the  new  life  of  Christianity,  and 
the  authority  of  Revelation,  by  which  his  reason  was  at  once 
stimulated  and  controlled,  and  on  which,  therefore,  when  re- 
producing the  substance  of  divine  truth,  or  giving  a  reason  of 
his  hope  to  others,  it  only  moved  as  on  a  pivot. 

But,  besides  the  general  principle  of  Anselm  on  the  relation 
of  faith  and  knowledge,  the  explicit  statements  interwoven  in 
the  treatise  itself  prove  that  he  did  not  place  himself  beyond 
the  domain  of  Christian  faith.  Thus,  in  distinguishing  be- 
lievers from  unbelievers,  Boso  says,  "  They  seek  a  reason 
because  they  do  not  believe,  we,  because  we  do  believe."  Again, 
the  right  order  between  faith  and  reason  is  said  to  be,  first, 
the  believing  reception  of  the  deep  things  of  the  Christian 
faith  before  they  are  examined  by  reason  ;  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work  it  is  affirmed  that  its  publication  was 
requested  by  many,  not  that  they  might  come  to  faith  by 
means  of  reason,  but  that  they  might  rejoice  in  the  knowledge 
and  contemplation  of  those  things  which  they  believedf  be- 
forehand. But  we  next  add,  the  self-contradictions  of  Philippics 
criticism  are  conclusive  against  him.  He  alleges  that  Anselm, 
in  contravention  of  the  task  imposed  upon  himself,  starts  with 
many  presuppositions  which  would  not  be  admitted  by  infidels 
in  this  day,  nor  in  his  own  day;  that  he  presupposes  man's 
destination  to  happiness,  the  universal  sinfulness  of  the  race, 
and  the  impossibility  of  happiness  without  pardon.  What  is 
the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  so  much  being  taken  for 
granted  ?     Not,  certainly,  that  the  writer  has  placed  himself 

*  C.  D.  H.,  1-18  :  "  Certus  enim  sum  si  quid  dico  quod  sacrae  Scripturee 
absque  dubio  contradicat,  quia  falsum  est :  nee  illud  tencre  volo,  si  cognovero." 

t  C.  D.  H.,  1,  2  :  "  Quamvis  enim  illi  ideo  rationem  quaerunt,  quia  non  cre- 
dunt,  nos  vero  quia  credimus." 

L.  1.,  cap.  2:  "Rectus  ordo  exigit,  ut  profunda  Christianae  fidci  credamus, 
prius  quam  ea  prsesumsamus  ratione  discutere  ;  ita  neolioentia  nriihi  videtur  si, 
postquam  confirmati  sumu  in  fide,  non  studemus  quod  credimus  inlelligere." 

L.  1.,  cap.  1 :  "  Quod  petunt,  non  ut  per  rationem  ad  fidcm  acecdaut,  scd  ut 
eorum  qnaj  credunt,  intellectuet  contemplatione  dclectentur." 
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beyond  the  domain  of  the  Christian  faith.  On  the  contrary, 
if  the  treatise  starts  with  so  many  presuppositions,  and  if  the 
acknowledged  fact  of  sin  is  not  a  philosophical  axiom,  but  a  mat- 
ter of  inward  experience,  this  furnishes  a  conclusive  proof  that 
Anselm  does  not  place  himself  beyond  the  domain  of  Christian 
faith  in  his  scientific  inquiry,  but  brings  enlightened  reason  to 
disabuse  natural  reason  of  its  prejudices,  and  to  usher  in  a 
higher  rationality.  But  a  further  evidence  against  Philippi  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  treatise  starts  from  the  infinite  guilt 
of  sin,  and  therefore  displays  the  adaptation  of  the  divine 
economy  to  the  wants  of  fallen  nature,  which  is  the  true 
RATIONALE  of  all  gospel  doctriuc. 

Thus  it  may  be  proved  that  Philippics  statement  is  incorrect, 
by  the  general  principle  advocated  by  Anselm  on  the  relation 
between  faith  and  reason ;  by  the  explicit  statements  inter- 
woven in  the  treatise ;  by  the  self-contradictions  of  the  criti- 
cism ;  and  by  the  experimental  knowledge  of  sin,  with  which 
the  demonstration  opens,  and  from  which  the  whole  theory 
starts.  Where  the  preface  announces,  then,  in  reference  to 
the  general  purport  of  the  work,  that  the  first  part*  will  shew, 
by  necessary  reasons,  apart  from  the  historical  Christ,  that  no 
man  can  be  saved  without  Him  ;  that  is,  without  such  a  satis- 
faction as  He  alone  can  offer  ;  and  that  the  second  will  prove, 
by  the  same  manifest  reason,  that  the  blessed  immortality 
for  which  man  was  made  can  be  restored  only  by  a  Godman, 
this  language  must  be  interpreted,  partly  by  the  author's  ge- 
neral system,  as  to  the  relation  between  faith  and  knowledge ; 
partly  by  the  fact  that  it  is  an  argument  against  unbelievers, 
with  whom  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  common  ground  in 
reason,  when  the  authority  of  revelation  was  impugned. 

We  come  now  to  submit  to  a  more  close  examination  the 
constituent  elements  of  Anselm's  theory.  It  is  a  great  advance 
on  the  crude  opinions  of  the  Fathers.  It  had  been  the  custom 
before  his  day  to  consider  the  atonement  only  in  its  relation 
to  Satan,  to  whom  the  ransom  was  supposed  to  be  paid,  be- 
cause it  was  imagined  he  had  acquired  a  rightful  claim  to 
fallen  humanity,  such  as  God  himself  must  needs  respect. 
With  this  was  combined,  most  illogically,  another  idea,  which 
the  least  reflection  might  have  shewn  to  be  wholly  inconsistent 
with  it — that  a  deception  was  practised  upon  Satan  by  the 
incarnation  and  the  cross.      Without  turning  aside  to  the 

*  "  Prior  quidem  infidelium  ....  continet  objccliones  et  fidelium  respon* 
siones  ;  ac  tandem  remoto  Christo  (quasi  nunquam  aliquid  fuerit  de  illo)  probat 
rationibus  necessariis  esse  inipossibile  uUum  hominem  salvari  sine  illo,"  &c.  (C. 
D.  H.,  Pre/.) 

Again,  Boso  says,  (H.  2,  cap.  22):  "Rationabilia  et  quibus  nihil  contradici 
possit,  qua;  dicis  omnia  mihi  videntur;  et  per  unius  quaestionis  quam  propofui- 
raus  solutionem,  quicquid  in  novo  veterique  Testamento  continetur,  probatura 
iutelligo  ....  non  solum  Judseis  Ecd  etiam  Pagauis  sola  ratione,  satisfacias." 
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Patristic  theology,  which  forms  a  subject  of  inquiry  by  itself, 
we  may  say  that,  subsequently  to  the  age  of  the  apostolic 
fathers,  where  we  still  find  the'  vicarious  satisfaction,*  the 
opinion  to  which  we  have  adverted  held  its  ground  from  the 
days  of  Origen  till  it  was  displaced  by  Anselm.  The  difficulties 
connected  with  the  idea  of  offering  a  ransom  to  Satan,  did 
press  on  certain  thinkers  in  the  earlier  centuries,  who  saw 
the  necessity  of  a  different  mode  of  statement,  and  accord- 
ingly connected  the  atonement  with  the  original  menace 
against  sin,  and  represented  it  as  a  satisfaction  to  the  divine 
veracity.f  But  still  the  prevailing  idea  was,  that  the  ransom 
was  paid  to  Satan  ;  and  even  by  the  latter,  the  question  was 
viewed  in  its  relation  to  the  consequences  of  sin,  not  in  rela- 
tion TO  SIN  ITSELF  ;  and  without  the  idea  of  infinite  guilt  ren- 
dering an  infinite  satisfaction  indispensably  necessary.  Most 
of  the  elements  necessary  for  a  comprehensive  theory  of  the 
atonement  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have  existed  in  the  church, 
together  with  the  phraseology  that  must  be  used  in  explana- 
tion of  it ;  but  they  existed  in  an  isolated  form,  and  needed 
to  be  fused  and  molten  together  by  one  who  could  apprehend 
it  in  its  inward  necessity.  This  service  was  rendered  by 
Anselm,  who  views  it  in  connection,  not  with  the  consequences 
of  sin,  but  in  connection  with  sin  itself  \-\-  and  exhibits  its 
absolute  necessity  on  the  supposition  of  redemption. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  matter  introduced 
into  the  treatise,  and  the  various  topics  on  which  he  dilates,  it 
is  as  follows.  After  the  first  few  chapters,  which  are  more  of 
a  preliminary  nature,  he  proceeds  to  demonstrate  the  necessity 
of  a  satisfaction  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  forgiveness 
(i.  11—19) ;  and  this  entire  division,  which  is  an  enunciation  of 
the  problem,  or  an  exposition  of  the  difficulty  to  be  met,  esta- 
blishes the  necessity  of  a  satisfaction  on  grounds  that  need 
only  to  be  stated  to  constrain  the  assent  of  every  spiritual 
mind  that  apprehends  the  creature's  relation  to  his  Maker. 
With  a  most  sublime  Theodiccea,  arguing  a'  lofty  spirituality 
of  mind,  and,  with  a  speculative  energy,  necessitating  the  ex- 
pansion of  ascertained  truth,  and  its  development  into  some- 
thing new,  Anselm  places  the  necessity  of  satisfaction  on  the 
ground  that  God's  rights  must  be  restored,  and  His  honour  re- 
paired; and  that  to  pronounce  pardon  without  this  reparation, 
would  involve  an  abridgment  or  violation  of  God's  declarative 
glory.     Anselm  then  shews,  in  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 

*  Bahr  (in  his  "  Lehre  der  Kirche  von  Tode  Jesu,"  1834),  endeavours  to  prove 
that  the  apostolic  fathers  knew  nothing  of  the  satisfactio  vicaria.  But  liis  argu- 
mentation on  the  passages  quoted,  and  especially  on  the  well-known  passage  ia 
the  epistle  to  Diognetus,  is  the  most  flagrant  special  pleading. 

t  See  Baur's  "  Versohnung,"  which  is,  on  the  whole,  a  fair  statement  of  facta, 
scarcely  to  be  expected  from  such  a  quarter. 
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next  division  of  the  work,  that  man  unaided  is  incompetent 
to  restore  God's  honour,  and  that  this  inability  is  criminal  (i. 
20-24).  He  next  proceeds  to  discuss  the  third  division  of  the 
treatise  in  the  second  book  of  which  the  work  consists,  proving 
that  a  Godman  was  the  only  competent  party  to  make  the 
satisfaction.  This  is  followed  out  at  large  in  connection  with 
the  historic  events  of  Christ's  life,  viewed,  however,  not  so 
much  in  the  light  of  historic  facts,  but  rather  as  so  many  essen- 
tial requisites  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  In  other  words, 
he  handles  them  as  necessary  elements  which  might  take  place 
as  actual  facts,  in  harmony  with  all  the  dictates  of  enlightened 
reason,  and  with  all  that  it  was  suitable  for  God  to  do. 

Though  we  have  here  put  together  the  integral  parts  of  the 
Anselmic  theory,  we  shall  chiefly  direct  our  attention  to  the 
first  part,  or  what  may  be  called  the  enunciation  of  the  pro- 
blem. This,  we  think,  by  far  the  most  important  and  weighty 
division  of  the  treatise.  In  the  delineation  of  the  positive 
part,  Anselm  has  been  frequently  excelled,  but,  perhaps,  never 
in  the  statement  of  the  necessity,  or  the  enunciation  of  the  pro- 
blem to  be  solved.  Assuming  the  existence  of  sin  as  an  un- 
doubted experimental  fact,  and  which  he  views,  by  no  means 
in  a  merely  speculative  way,  as  a  disorder  in  the  moral  universe, 
Anselm's  discussion  commences  with  the  relation  which  the 
moral  Governor  occupies  to  sin.  Sin  in  its  magnitude  and 
enormity  is  a  fact  for  which  an  actual  provision  must  be  made 
in  some  way ;  a  disharmony  which  must  be  reduced  to  order 
in  the  moral  government  of  God.  It  is  at  this  point,  that  is,' 
in  the  exhibition  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  a  satisfac- 
tion  for  such  a  tremendous  disorder  and  evil  as  sin,  or  of  the 
only  other  alternative  that  can  be  supposed  in  reference  to  sin, 
namely  punishment,  that  Anselm  particularly  excels.  The 
atonement  is  not  with  him  a  mere  governmental  display  before 
creation,  as  it  is  in  certain  schools  of  theology,  nor  the  mere 
arbitrary  device  of  a  positive  appointment  grounded  on  no  deep 
inward  necessity,  nor  a  provision  for  the  consequences  of  sin, 
but  for  SIN  AS  SUCH.  He  knows  no  public  but  God  himself,  and 
the  harmony  of  his  attributes  in  this  great  transaction.  It 
must  be  evident  at  first  sight,  that  in  comparison  with  these 
more  outward  modes  of  stating  the  ground  of  the  atonement, 
Anselm's  outline  is  immensely  bolder,  more  commanding,  and 
comprehensive,  as  well  as  better  fortified  by  evidence.  The 
contrast,  for  example,  between  Grotius  and  Anselm,  in  this 
respect,  is  in  the  highest  degree  striking.  Grotius  proceeds  in 
his  inquiry  from  the  question  of  punishment,  as  if  the  infliction 
of  punishment,  a  mere  consequence  of  sin,  were  all  that  is 
essentially  involved.  And  to  bring  down  the  question  into  a 
still  lower  region,  he  bases  punishment  on  purely  positive  law, 
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dependent  upon  the  arbitrary  divine  will,  which,  being  subject 
to  no  higher  law,  could  by  possibility  relax  the  sanctions  and 
obviate  the  consequences,  though  the  actual  satisfaction  is 
maintained.  His  whole  conclusions  on  the  atonement,  though 
most  valuable  as  a  statement  of  fact,  yet  suppose  no  inward 
necessity  in  the  divine  government,  and  are  therefore  widely 
different  from  Anselm's.  The  latter  starts  not  from  punish- 
ment but  from  sin,  as  a  violation  of  the  divine  honour,  and 
therefore  a  disharmony  in  the  universe. 

As  we  do  not  wish  to  build  up  a  system  for  the  scholastic 
by  any  artificial  subjective  construction  of  our  own,  or  to 
crystallise  his  opinions  on  any  thread  of  our  own,  or  from  a 
modern  point  of  view,  we  give  the  following  extracts  from  that 
part  of  the  work  which  we  have  called  the  enunciation  of  the 
problem ;  and  being  literally  rendered,  they  will  exhibit  his 
views  in  their  own  natural  order  :  for  a  reconstruction,  unac- 
companied with  illustrative  passages,  is  a  mode  of  referring  to 
Anselm  with  which  every  one  is  more  than  satiated. 

"  Chap.  XL  What  is  sin,  and  a  satisfaction  for  sin.  An 
selm.  We  have  now  to  examine  by  what  method  God  remits 
men's  sins ;  and  that  this  may  be  done  with  greater  clearness, 
let  us  first  see  what  it  is  to  sin,  and  what  it  is  to  make  a  satis- 
faction for  sin.  Boso.  It  is  yours  to  expound,  and  mine  to 
attend.  Ans,  If  angels  and  men  always  rendered  to  God  what 
they  owe,  they  would  never  sin.  Bo.  This  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
Ans.  To  sin,  therefore,  is  nothing  else  but  the  not  rendering  to 
God  his  due.  Bo.  What  is  the  debt  we  owe  to  God?  Ans. 
All  the  will  of  a  rational  creature  should  be  subject  to  the  will 
of  God.  Bo.  Nothing  surer.  Ans.  This  is  the  debt  which 
angel  and  man  alike  owes  to  God :  he  who  pays  it  does  not  sin ; 
and  every  one  who  does  not  pay  it,  commits  sin.  This  is  the 
righteousness  or  rectitude  of  the  will  which  renders  men  right- 
eous or  upright  in  heart,  that  is,  in  will :  this  is  the  sole  and 
the  entire  honour  due  to  God,  and  which  he  requires  of  us. 
For  only  such  a  will  performs  actions  acceptable  to  God,  when 
it  is  able  to  work ;  and  when  this  is  not  within  its  power,  it 
is  of  itself  and  alone  well  pleasing,  since  there  is  no  acceptable 
work  without  it.  He  who  does  not  render  to  God  this  due 
honour,  withdraws  from  God  what  is  His,  and  dishonours  God; 
and  this  is  to  commit  sin.  Now  as  long  as  he  does  not  pay 
what  he  withdrew,  he  abides  in  guilt.  Nor  is  it  sufficient  to 
restore  merely  what  was  taken  away ;  but  for  the  indignity 
inflicted  he  must  render  more  than  he  took  away.  For  as  it 
is  not  enough  for  one  who  does  an  injury  to  another's  health 
merely  to  restore  his  health,  without  some  recompence  for 
the  pain  and  injury  inflicted,  even  so  it  is  not  sufficient, 
when  one  has  hurt  a  person's  honour  merely  to  restore  the 
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honour,  without  making  for  *  the  pain  inflicted  by  that  indig- 
nity some  satisfactory  reparation  to  him  whom  he  dishonoured. 
Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  in  repaying  what  was  unjustly 
taken  away,  he  ought  not  to  give  in  reparation  something 
which  could  already  have  been  demanded,  though  he  had 
never  committed  that  injury.  Thus,  then,  every  sinner  must 
repay  the  honour  which  he  took  from  God;  and  this  is  the  satis- 
faction which  every  sinner  must  make  to  Ood.  Bo.  In  all  this, 
though  you  somewhat  alarm  me,  I  find  nothing  to  which  I  can 
take  exception. 

"  Chap.  XII.  Whether  it  becomes  God,  without  ant  pay- 
ment OP  the  debt,  to  forgive  sin  in  the  mere  exercise  of 
mercy.  Ans.  Letusreturn  and  consider  whether  it  becomesGod, 
without  any  reparation  of  his  violated  honour,  to  remit  sin  by 
mere  mercy.  Bo.  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  unsuitable.  Ans.  To 
remit  sin  in  this  manner  is  nothing  else  than  not  to  punish  it; 
and  since  the  due  maintenance  of  order -f-  in  reference  to  sin, 
where  no  satisfaction  is  offered,  consists  solely  in  its  punish- 
ment, [it  follows  that]  if  it  is  not  punished,  sin  is  remitted 
without  any  provision  being  made  for  the  maintenance  of  orderj 
in  the  universe.  Bo.  What  you  say  is  reasonable.  Ans.  But 
it  does  not  become  God  to  leave  anything  disordered  in 
His  kingdom.  Bo.  If  I  were  to  say  anything  contrary,  I 
fear  it  would  be  sin.  Ans,  Therefore  it  is  not  suitable  for 
God  to  forgive  sin  thus  unpunished.  Bo.  That  certainly  fol- 
lows. Ans.  But  something  further  follows  if  sin  is  thus  re- 
mitted without  punishment :  the  guilty  and  the  innocent  [lite- 
rally, the  sinner  and  the  non-sinner]  will  be  alike  in  the  sight 
of  God,  which  is  manifestly  not  befitting  God.  Bo.  It  cannot 
be  denied.  Ans.  Consider  this,  moreover:  every  one  knows 
that  man's  righteousness  is  under  a  law  by  which  the  measure 
of  the  recompense  from  the  hand  of  God  is  proportioned  to  its 
magnitude.  Bo.  So  we  believe.  Ans.  Now  if  sin  is  neither 
atoned  for  (solvitur)  nor  punished,  it  is  subject  to  no  law.  Bo. 
It  is  not  possible  to  view  the  matter  otherwise.  Ans.  Then 
unrighteousness,  if  remitted  by  mere  mercy,  is  more  free  than 
righteousness,  which  appears  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
befitting. To  such  an  extent  even  would  this  incongruity  ex- 
tend, that  it  would  make  unrighteousness  like  God  :  for  as 
God  is  subject  to  no  law,  so  would  unrighteousness.     Bo.  I  can 

*  Secundum  is  here  used  for  pro,  a  mediaeval  usage.  (See  Vossius.) 
^y  This  pregnant  sentence  cannot  be  rendered  literally.  Anselm  maintains 
that  every  sin  must  be  followed  by  satisfaction  or  punishment.  This  is  his  alter- 
native. Though  the  phrase  is  sometimes  mistaken,  it  will  be  clear  that  "  recte 
ordinare  peccatum  sine  satisfactione  non  est  nisi  punire"  is  just  one  side  of  the 
alternative. 

J    Inordinatum  dimittitur.    Vossius  shews  that  inordinatio  was  used  by  the 
raedifeval  writers  for  'ar«^/«,  perturbatio  ordini*. 
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urge  nothing  against  your  argument.  But  when  God  com- 
mands us  absolutely  to  forgive  those  that  trespass  against  us, 
it  seems  a  contradiction  to  enjoin  us  to  do  what  He  cannot 
with  propriety  do  Himself.  Ans.  In  this  there  is  no  contra- 
diction: for  God  just  enjoins  us  not  to  arrogate  to  ourselves 
what  is  the  prerogative  of  God  alone.  For  vengeance  belongs 
to  none  but  to  him  who  is  Lord  of  all :  for  when  civil  authori- 
ties exercise  this  function  aright,  God  himself,  by  whom  they 
are  ordained  for  this  very  purpose,  executes  it  as  His  own  act. 
Bo.  You  have  obviated  the  contradiction  which  I  thought 
involved  in  it ;  but  there  is  another  point  to  which  I  desire 
your  answer.  It  is  this  :  since  God  is  so  free  that  he  is  sub- 
ject to  no  law,  and  to  no  man's  judgment ;  and  since  He  is  so 
good  that  nothing  more  kind  can  be  conceived  ;  and  since  no- 
thing is  right  and  proper  but  what  He  wills :  it  seems  strange 
to  say,  that  He  from  whom  we  are  wont  to  ask  pardon,  even 
for  the  injuries  we  do  to  others,  will  not,  or  cannot,  remit  an 
injury  done  to  Himself.  Ans.  All  that  you  state  regarding 
His  liberty.  His  will.  His  goodness,  is  true ;  but  it  is  reason- 
able that  we  should  so  apprehend  them  as  not  to  have  the 
appearance  of  trenching  upon  His  dignity.  For  the  liberty  is 
only  for  what  is  advantageous  or  proper :  nor  is  that  any  more 
worthy  of  the  name  of  goodness  which  does  what  is  unbefitting 
God.  Now  when  it  is  affirmed,  that  what  He  wills  is  right, 
and  what  He  does  not  will  is  wrong,  this  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  implying  that,  were  God  to  will  anything  improper, 
it  would  be  right  because  He  willed  it.  For  it  would  not  fol* 
low  that  if  God  willed  to  lie,  therefore  lying  would  be  right : 
rather  the  inference  would  be,  that  He  is  not  God.  For  by  no 
means  can  a  will  be  disposed  to  lie,  but  one  where  truth  has 
been  corrupted,  nay,  corrupted  by  abandoning  truth.  Therefore 
when  it  is  said,  If  God  willed  to  lie,  it  is  just  tantamount  to 
saying,  If  God  were  of  such  a  nature  as  willed  to  lie ;  and 
therefore  it  would  not  follow  that  a  lie  is  right,  unless  *  it  be 
so  understood  as  when  we  speak  of  two  impossibles,  If  the  one 
is,  so  is  the  other,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  being  true ; 
as  if  one  should  say.  If  water  is  dry,  then  fire  is  moist ;  for 
neither  is  true.  Therefore,  of  those  things  only,  not  unsuitable 
for  God  to  will,  can  we  say  with  truth  if  God  wills  them,  they 
are  right.  For  if  God  will  that  it  shall  rain,  it  is  right ;  and 
if  God  will  that  a  certain  person  shall  be  killed,  his  death  is 
right.  Wherefore,  if  it  does  not  become  God  to  do  anything 
wrong,  or  in  violation  of  order,  it  does  not  fall  within  the  sphere 
of  his  liberty  or  goodness,  or  will  to  discharge  unpunished  a 
sinner  who  does  not  repay  to  God  what  he  has  taken  away. 
Bo.  You  remove  every  objection  which  I  thought  could  be 
*  We  think  Anselm  refers  to  the  whole  proposition. 
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made  to  you.  Ans.  Consider  yet  another  reason  why  it  does 
not  become  God  to  act  in  this  way.  Bo.  I  willingly  listen  to 
your  discourse. 

"  Chap  XIII.  That  there  is  nothing  more  intolerable  in 

THE  ORDER  OF  THE  UNIVERSE  THAN  THAT  THE  CREATURE  SHOULD 
TAKEAWAY  THE  HONOUR  DUE  TO  THE  CREATOR,  AND  NOT  RESTORE  IT. 

Bo.  There  is  nothing  more  clear.  Ans.  Now,  nothing  is  more 
unjust  than  the  toleration  of  what  is  most  intolerable.  Bo.  Nor 
is  that  doubtful.  A  ns.  I  suppose,  then,  you  will  not  affirm  that 
God  should  tolerate  what  would  be  the  summit  of  injus- 
tice, namely,  that  the  creature  should  not  restore  to  God 
what  it  takes  away.  Bo.  Nay,  such  a  position,  I  think,  should 
be  absolutely  denied.  Ans.  Furthermore,  if  there  is  nothing 
greater  or  better  than  God,  it  follows  there  is  nothing  more 
just  than  the  justice  which  maintains  His  honour  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  things — the  supreme  justice^  which  is  nothing  but 
God  himself.  Bo.  That  is  certain.  Ans.  There  is  nothing 
which  it  is  more  just  for  God  to  maintain  than  the  honour  of 
His  majesty.  Bo.  This  must  be  granted.  Ans.  Do  you  think 
He  would  preserve  it  inviolate  if  He  should  permit  it  so  to  be 
withdrawn  from  Him  that  there  should  be  no  reparation,  no 
punishment  inflicted  on  the  offender  ?  Bo.  I  dare  not  affirm 
it  Ans.  It  is  necessary,  then,  that  either  the  glory*  with- 
drawn from  Him  shall  be  restored,  or  punishment  ensue ; 
otherwise  God  will  either  be  unjust  to  himself,  or  impotent  for 
both  purposes,  which  it  is  impious  even  to  suppose.  Bo.  I 
think  nothing  more  reasonable  can  be  said, 

*'  Chap.  XIV.  How  far  the  punishment  of  the  sinner  is 
THE  honour  of  God.  Bo.  But  I  desire  to  hear  from  you, 
whether  the  sinner's  punishment  is  His  honour,  or  how  far  ? 
For  if  the  punishment  of  the  sinner  is  not  His  glory,  then 
God  so  loses  His  glory  as  never  to  recover  it,  when  the  sinner 
does  not  repay  what  he  took  away,  but  becomes  the  subject  of 
punishment ;  which  seems  to  stand  in  opposition  to  what  has 
been  already  advanced.  Ans.  It  is  impossible  for  God  to  lose 
his  honour  ;  for  either  the  sinner  voluntarily  pays  what  he 
owes,  or  God  takes  it  from  him  against  his  will.  For,  either 
man,  by  voluntary  choice,  offers  to  God  due  subjection  by  not 
sinning  at  all,  or  by  offering  an  atonement  for  the  sin  he  has 
committed ;  or  God  reduces  him  to  subjection  by  force,  and 
against  his  will,  thus  shewing  himself  as  his  Master,  the  very 
thing  which  the  man  himself  refuses  voluntarily  to  con- 
fess. In  this  matter  it  deserves  consideration  that  as  man  by 
sinning  robs  God  of  what  is  God's,  even  so  God,  by  inflicting 
punishment,  robs  man  of  what  is  man's.     For  not  only  is  that 

*Ansclni  obviously  intends  by  honour^  God's  declarative  "glory,"  and  we 
use  them  interchangeably. 
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said  to  belong  to  an  individual  which  he  already  possesses,  but 
that,  too,  which  it  lies  within  his  power  to  possess.  As  man, 
then,  was  so  created  that  he  could  attain  to  blessedness  if  he 
did  not  sin  ;  and  as  he  is  deprived  of  blessedness,  and  of  every 
benefit  on  account  of  sin,  he  repays,  though  reluctantly,  of  his 
own  for  the  crime  which  he  had  committed.  For,  though  God 
does  not  turn  to  His  own  advantage  what  He  takes  away,  as 
man  converts  to  his  own  profit  the  money  taken  from  another, 
yet  He  renders  it  subservient  to  His  glory,  by  the  very  fact  of 
its  removal,  for  He  proves  by  that  very  removal  that  the  sin- 
ner, and  all  that  is  his,  is  subject  to  Him. 

*'  Chap.  XV.  Whether  God  will  suffer  his  glory  to  be 

TARNISHED,    EVEN   IN   A  SMALL   DEGREE.      Bo.    I    asseut    tO  what 

you  say.  But  there  is  still  another  point  to  which  I  have  to 
request  your  answer.  For  if  God  must  so  preserve  His  honour, 
as  you  prove,  why  does  he  suffer  it  to  be  tarnished  even  to  a 
small  degree  ?  For  what  is  suffered  to  be  hurt  to  some  extent, 
is  not  maintained  entire  or  perfect.  Ans.  The  honour  of  God, 
as  far  as  relates  to  Him,  is  not  capable  of  addition  or  diminu- 
tion. For  He  is  to  himself  His  own  incorruptible  and  immu- 
table glory.  But  when  every  creature,  whether  by  natural 
instinct  or  rational  conviction,  maintains  its  own,  and  as  it 
were,  its  prescribed  order,  it  is  said  to  obey  God,  and  to  honour 
Him  ;  and  this  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  a  rational  nature  to 
whom  it  is  given  to  understand  what  duty  is.  When  this 
creature  wills,  as  it  ought,  it  honours  God,  not  because  it  con- 
fers anything  upon  Him,  but  because  it  spontaneously  subjects 
itself  to  His  will  and  disposal,  and  thus  maintains,  as  far  as 
lies  in  it,  its  order  in  the  universe,  and  the  beauty  of  the  uni- 
verse. But  when  it  does  not  will  as  it  ought,  it  dishonours 
God,  as  far  as  relates  to  it,  because  it  does  not  spontaneously 
submit  to  His  disposal ;  and  thus  disturbs,  as  far  as  lies  in  it, 
the  order  and  beauty  of  the  universe,  though  it  does  not  by 
any  means  hurt  or  tarnish  the  power  or  dignity  of  God.  For 
if  any  of  those  things,  bounded  by  the  circuit  of  the  heaven, 
wished  to  be  no  more  under  the  heaven,  or  to  bs  removed*  to 
a  distance  from  the  heaven,  they  could  not  be  but  under  the 
heaven,  nor  remove  from  the  heaven  but  by  again  approaching 
it.  For  whencesoever,  whithersoever,  and  in  whatever  way 
they  might  go,  they  would  still  be  under  the  heaven  ;  and  the 
further  they  might  remove  from  any  part  of  heaven,  the  more 
would  they  approach  the  opposite  part.  Even  so,  though  a 
man  or  evil  angel  be  unwilling  to  subject  himself  to  the  divine 
will  and  disposal,  yet  he  cannot  flee  from  it ;  for  if  he  would 
flee  from  under  the  preceptive  will,  he  falls  under  the  punitive 
will  of  God.  And  if  you  inquire  in  what  way  he  makes  the 
*  Elongari,  a  mediaeval  usage,  {Vo£ti^s).  :..ri'iiai  m^r  -■ 
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transition,  the  answer  is,  only  under  his  permissive  will  ;  and 
that  very  perverse  will  and  action  is  made  subservient,  by  su- 
preme wisdom,  to  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  universe,  already 
mentioned.  For,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  God  brings 
good  out  of  every  kind  of  evil,  the  very  voluntary  satisfaction 
made  for  perversity,  or  the  exaction  of  the  punishment  from 
him  who  offers  no  satisfaction,  occupy  their  own  place  in  the 
same  universe  and  possess  the  beauty  of  order.  And  if  these 
were  not  added,  by  divine  wisdom,  when  perversity  threatens  to 
disturb  the  right  order,  there  would  arise  in  that  very  universe 
which  God  must  maintain  in  order,  a  certain  hideous  deform- 
ity from  the  violation  of  the  beauty  of  order  ;  and  it  would 
bear  the  appearance  as  if  God  failed  in  carrying  out  His  ar- 
rangements. And  as  these  two  are  as  unbefitting  God  as  they 
are  impossible,  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that  every  sin 
should  he  followed  either  by  a  satisfaction  or  by  punishment 
Bo.  You  have  satisfied  my  objection.  Ans.  It  is  plain,  there- 
fore, that*  God,  as  he  is  in  himself,  can  neither  be  honoured  or 
dishonoured!  by  any  one ;  but  an  individual  seems  to  do  this, 
as  far  as  lies  in  him,  when  he  subjects  his  will  to  the  will  of 
God  or  withdraws  it  from  him.  Bo.  I  do  not  know  what  ex- 
ception can  be  taken  to  this.  Ans.  I  have  something  further 
to  add.  Bo.  Say  on  ;  it  will  not  weary  me  to  listen.  *  *  ♦ 
ij^,'*  X  Chap.  XIX.  That  man  cannot  be  saved  without  a  sa- 
tisfaction FOR  SIN.  .  v..  T-.,r,.  Ans.  Let  us  suppose  the  case 
that  a  certain  rich  man  held  in  his  hand  a  costly  pearl  which 
had  never  been  touched  by  any  defilement,  and  which  no 
other  party,  without  his  permission,  could  remove  from  his 
hand  ;  and  he  appoints  it  to  be  laid  up  in  his  treasury  among 
the  dearest  and  most  costly  articles  in  his  possession.  Bo.  I 
image  it  to  myself  as  if  it  were  before  us.  ^Aiis.  If  he  should 
suffer  that  pearl  to  be  struck  out  of  his  hand  among  filth  by 
some  envious  person,  when  he  could  have  prevented  it,  and 
then  taking  it  from  the  filth  should  deposit  it,  all  defiled  and 
unwashed,  in  its  clean  and  prized  receptacle,  to  be  ever  after- 
wards preserved  in  such  a  state,  would  you  account  him  wise  ? 
Bo.  How  could  I  ?  For  would  it  not  be  better  to  keep  and  to 
preserve  his  pearl  clean  than  covered  with  defilement  ?  An.<i. 
Would  not  God  act  in  a  similar  way,  who  held  man  in  His 
hand  in  Paradise,  destined  to  be  associated  with  the  angels, 
and  permitted  Satan,  inflamed  with  envy,  to  cast  him  down 
into  the  filth  of  sin,  though  not  without  his  own  consent — for 
Ji^d  jie  wished  to  prevent  Satan,  the  latter  could  not  havo 
h  , ■■.,,.»■ 

**  Palam  quia,  a  later  Latin  or  Patristic  phraseology. 

f  Exhonorare,  {See  Voss^nis).  "'  ' 

J  In  these  omitted  chapters,  A nselm  introduces  a  fanciful  theory,  taken  fW^m 
Anguftin,  about  the  angels.^  gut,it  is  anepi/^o^^.- 
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tempted  man— would  he  not,  I  say,  act  in  a  similar  way,  were 
man  brought  back,  at  least,  to  the  paradise  from  which  he  had 
been  driven  out,  stained  with  the  defilement  of  sin,  and  always 
to  continue  so  without  any  purification  ;  that  is,  without  any 
satisfaction.  Bo.  If  God  were  to  act  in  such  a  way,  I  durst 
not  deny  the  similarity  of  the  two  cases  ;  and,  therefore,  I  do 
not  concur  in  the  notion  that  He  could  act  in  such  a  way ;  for 
it  would  wear  the  appearance,  either  that  He  could  not  execute 
what  He  had  purposed,  or  that  He  had  repented  of  His  good 
intention,  neither  of  which  can  obtain  with  God.  Ans.  There- 
fore, hold  fast  the  position  that,  without  a  satisfaction,  that  is, 
without  the  voluntary  repayment  of  the  debt,  neither  could 
God  leave  sin  unpunished,  nor  could  the  sinner  come  to  happi- 
ness, even  of  such  a  nature  as  he  possessed  before  he  sinned  ; 
for  in  this  way  man  would  not  be  restored  even  to  the  condition 
which  he  occupied  before  the  entrance  of  sin.  Bo.  I  cannot 
at  all  refute  your  arguments.  But  what  is  the  import  of  that 
prayer  to  God,  "  Forgive  us  our  debts ;"  and  every  nation, 
according  to  its  creed,  prays  to  God  to  remit  their  sins.  For 
if  we  pay  what  we  owe,  then  why  do  we  pray  for  forgiveness  ? 
Is  God  unjust  to  exact  a  second  time  what  has  been  paid 
already  ?  And  if  we  do  not  pay,  why  do  we  vainly  request 
Him  to  do  what  He  cannot  do,  because  it  is  unbefitting  God. 
Ans.  He  who  does  not  repay,  in  vain  cries,  "Forgive;"  while 
he  who  does  pay,  rightly  offers  prayer,  since  the  very  supplica- 
tion forms  part  of  the  payment  that  is  due  ;  for  God  is  not  in- 
debted to  any  one,  but  every  creature  is  indebted  to  Him  ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  of  no  avail  to  deal  with  God  as  an  equal  with 
his  fellow.  But  on  this  point  it  is  not  necessary  at  present  to 
give  a  further  answer.  For  when  you  shall  understand  why 
Christ  died,  you  will  perhaps  solve  the  question  for  yourself. 
Bo,  I  am  content  then  for  the  present  with  the  answer  you 
have  given  to  this  question.  You  have  so  plainly  proved, 
however,  the  position  that  ho  man  can  copie  to  blessedness 
with  sin,  or  be  released  from  sin  without  repaying  what  he 
took  away  by  sinning,  that  I  could  not,  though  I  would,  doubt 
any  longer. 

"  Chap.  XX.  That  the  satisfaction  must  be  commensuratb 

WITH    THE    SIN,    AND    THAT    MAN    CANNOT    RENDER    IT  OF  HIMSELF. 

Ans.  Of  this,  too,  I  suppose  you  will  not  entertain  a  doubt,^ 
that  the  satisfaction  must  be  proportioned  to  the  measure  of 
sin.  Bo.  Otherwise  sin  would  remain,  in  some  respects,  unre- 
duced to  order,*  which,  however,  cannot  be,  if  God  leaves  no- 
thing disordered  in  His  kingdom.  But  this  is  foreordained, 
because  the  smallest  thing  unbecoming  in  God  is  impossible. 
Ans.  Say  then,  what  will  you  render  to  God  for  your  sin  ? 
*  Inordinatum  maneret  peccatum. 


Bo.  Repentance,  the  contrite  and  humble  heart,  abstinence," 
and  manifold  bodily  labours,  acts  of  mercy  in  giving  and  for- 
giving, and  obedience.  Aris.  In  all  this  what  do  you  give  to 
God  ?  ^0.  Do  I  not  honour  God  when,  for  the  fear  and  love 
of  God,  I  cast  away  the  joys  of  time  in  the  exercise  of  heart- 
contrition,  when  I  scorn*  delights  and  live  laborious  days  of 
abstinence  and  toil,  when  I  bestow  what  is  my  own  in  the  way 
of  giving  and  forgiving,  and  when  I  subject  myself  to  Him  in  a 
course  of  obedience  ?  Ans.  When  you  render  something  which 
you  already  owed  to  God  before  you  sinned,  you  must  not 
reckon  that  as  the  debt  which  you  owe  for  sin.  Now  all  that 
you  have  mentioned  you  owe  to  God  already.  For  so  great 
must  be  the  love  and  the  desire  cherished  in  this  earthly  life 
of  attaining  the  end  for  which  you  were  created,  and  to  which 
all  prayer  tends — so  great  the  sorrow  that  you  are  not  yet  there, 
and  the  fear  of  not  reaching  it,  that  you  should  feel  no  joy  ex- 
cept in  those  things  which  furnish  you  either  with  the  help  or 
the  hope  of  reaching  that  consummation.  For  you  are  un- 
worthy of  possessing  what  you  do  not  love  and  desire  for  its 
own  sake,t  and  about  which  you  have  no  feeling  of  grief  be- 
cause it  is  not  yet  attained,  and  because,  moreover,  there  is  a 
great  risk  of  losing  it.  It  belongs  to  this  state  of  mind  also  to 
spurn  that  rest  and  those  worldly  pleasures  which  recall  the 
mind  from  the  true  rest  and  satisfaction,  except  in  so  far  as 
you  know  them  to  be  helpful  to  your  earnest  endeavour  to 
reach  that  consummation.  As  to  giving  again,  you  must  ex- 
pressly consider  it  as  your  duty,  as  you  are  aware  that  what 
you  gfVe  is  not  derived  from  you,  but  from  Him  whose  servant 
you  are,  just  as  he  is  to  whom  the  gift  is  bestowed,  and  nature 
teaches  you  to  do  to  your  fellow-servant,  that  is,  to  do  as  man 
to  man,  what  you  wish  him  to  do  to  you  ;  and  that  he  who 
will  not  give  what  he  has  ought  not  to  receive  what  he  has 
not.  With  respect  to  the  forgiving  of  injuries,  again,  I  have 
briefly  to  say,  that  vengeance  belongeth  not  to  thee,  as  we  said 
before;  for  neither  are  you  your  own,  nor  is  the  offender  yours 
or  his  own  ;  you  are  both  servants  of  one  Master,  and  created 
by  Him  out  of  nothing ;  and  if  you  take  vengeance  on  your 
fellow-servant,  you  proudly  arrogate  a  judgment  upon  him, 
competent  onlv  to  the  Lord  and  Judge  of  all.  In  your  obedi- 
ence, again,  what  do  you  give  to  God  which  you  do  not  owe 
him  to  whom  is  due  all  you  are,  and  have,  and  can  perform  ? 
Bo.  I  cannot  any  longer  affirm,  that  in  all  these  things  I  could 
give  God  what  I  owe.  Ans.  What,  then,  will  you  pay  to  God 
for  your  sin  ?  Bo.  If  I  owe  Him  myself,  and  all  I  can  perform, 
when  as  yet  without  sin,  that  I  may  not  be  involved  in  sin,  I 

*  Delectationes  et  quietem  liujus  vitae  calco. 

t  Non  enim  mcrcris  habere  quod  non  secundum  quod  est  amas  ct  desideras. 
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have  nothing  to  render  Him  for  sin  committed.  Ans.  What, 
then,  will  become  of  you  ?  How  will  you  possibly  be  saved  ? 
Bo.  If  I  consider  your  arguments,  I  do  not  see  how ;  but  if  I 
have  recourse  to  my  faith,  I  hope  it  is  possible  for  me  to  be 
saved  in  the  Christian  faith,  "  which  worketh  by  love,"  and 
because  we  read,  "  If  the  unrighteous  man  turn  from  his  un- 
righteousness and  do  what  is  right,  all  his  unrighteousness 
shall  be  forgotten."*  Ans,  That  is  said  of  those  only  who 
either  waited  for  Christ  before  He  came,  or  who  believe  on  Him 
since  He  came.  But  we  assumed  that  Christ  and  the  Christian 
faith  had  never  been,  when  we  purposed  to  inquire  by  reason 
alone,  whether  His  advent  was  necessary  to  man's  salvation. 
Bo.  We  did  so.  Ans.  Let  us  proceed,  then,  by  reason  alone. 
Bo.  Though  you  are  leading  me  into  some  perplexing  difficul- 
ties, yet  I  very  much  desire  you  to  go  on  as  you  have  begun. 

"  Chap,  XXI.  The  magnitude  and  weight  of  sin.  Ans.  Let 
us  suppose  the  case  that  you  did  not  already  owe  all  that  you 
recently  affirmed  could  be  paid  by  you  for  sin,  and  let  us  con- 
sider whether  they  could  suffice  for  the  satisfaction  of  one  sin, 
so  small  as  a  single  look  contrary  to  God's  will.  Bo.  Were  it 
not  that  I  hear  you  proposing  this  as  a  question,  I  should  sup- 
pose that  such  a  sin  could  be  deleted  by  one  single  act  of  con- 
trition. Ans.  You  have  not  yet  considered  the  magnitude 
AND  WEIGHT  OF  SIN.  Bo.  Point  it  out  to  me,  then.  Aiis.  If 
you  considered  yourself  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  an  indi- 
vidual said  to  you,  "  Look  in  that  direction,"  and  God  said,  on 
the  contrary,  "  I  do  not  wish  you  to  look,"  consider  in  your 
heart  what  there  is  in  the  entire  universe  for  which  you  should 
cast  that  look  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.  Bo.  I  find  nothing 
for  which  it  should  be  done,  except,  perhaps,  I  am  placed  in 
such  necessity  as  compels  me  either  to  do  that  or  a  greater  sin. 
Ans.  Put  aside  the  case  of  necessity,  and  reflect,  in  reference 
to  this  sin  alone,  whether  you  could  do  it  even  to  redeem  your- 
self Bo.  I  plainly  see  that  I  could  not.  Ans.  Not  to  detain 
youlonger:  what,  if  it  were  necessary  that  either  the  whole  world, 
and  everything,  except  God,t  should  perish  and  be  annihilated, 
or  that  you  should  do  so  small  a  thing  contrary  to  God's  will  ? 
Bo.  When  1  reflect  on  the  action  itself,  I  consider  it  extremely 
trifling  ;  but  when  I  reflect  what  is  involved  in  its  being  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  God,  I  regard  it  as  extremely  weighty,  and 
not  to  be  compared  to  any  kind  of  loss ;  but  we  are  accustomed 
sometimes  to  act  against  a  person's  will  without  incurring  blame, 
that  his  property  may  be  preserved ;  and  afterwards  the  step 
is  agreeable  to  him  against  whose  will  we  acted.  A  ns.  This 
happens  to  man,  who  sometimes  does  not  understand  what  is 
for  his  advantage,  or  who  cannot  restore  what  he  has  lost ;  but 
t c*  Ezek.  xjtxiii.  14^18;  xviiu  2^7^08  uo(r.u5t(ipVft»icquid  Deus  non  est. 
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God  stands  in  no  need  of  any  man,  and  could  restore  all  things 
if  they  were  to  perish,  just  as  he  created  them.  Bo.  I  must 
needs  confess  that  even  for  the  preservation  of  the  entire  crea^ 
tion  I  should  not  do  anything  contrary  to  the  will  of  God. 
Arts.  What  if  there  were  more  worlds  full  of  creatures  such  as 
this  one  is  ?  Bo.  If  they  were  multiplied  to  infinity,  and  they 
were  all  presented  to  me  in  a  similar  way,  my  answer  would 
be  the  same.  Ans.  You  could  give  no  correcter  answer :  but, 
consider  too,  if  it  should  happen  that  you  cast  that  look  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  God,  what  could  you  offer  as  a  satisfaction 
for  this  sin  ?  Bo.  I  have  nothing  greater  than  what  I  have 
already  mentioned.  Ans.  Thus  grievously  do  wo  sin  every 
time  we  knowingly  do  anything,  how  small  soever,  contrary  to 
the  will  of  God  ;  for  we  are  always  in  His  sight,  and  He  always 
commands  us  not  to  sin.  Bo.  We  live,  as  1  hear,  all  too  peril- 
ously. Ans.  It  is  evident  that  God  demands  a  commensurate 
satisfaction.  Bo.  It  cannot  be  denied.  Ans.  Therefore,  you 
give  no  satisfaction  unless  you  render  something  greater  than 
all  that  for  which  you  should  not  have  committed  sin.  Bo.  I 
see  both  that  this  demand  is  reasonable,  and  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible.  Ans.  God  cannot  admit  any  one  to  blessedness 
who  is  in  any  measure  chargeable  with  the  debt  of  sin,  because 
he  should  not.  5o.  A  heavy  sentence.  J.7?s.  Hear  yet  another 
ground  why  the  reconciliation  of  man  to  God  is  not  less  diffi' 
cult.  Bo.  If  faith  did  not  give  me  consolation,  this  alone 
would  drive  me  to  despair.  Ans.  Yet  listen.  Bo.  Say  on. 
"  Chap.  XXII.  What  indignity  man  did  to  God  in  permitting 

HIMSELF  TO  BE  OVERCOME  Br  SaTAN,  FOR  WHICH  HE  CANNOT  REN^ 

der  SATISFACTION.  Ans.  Man,  created  in  Paradise  without  sin^ 
was  as  it  were  placed  for  God,  between  God  and  Satan,  that 
he  might  conquer  Satan  by  not  consenting  to  his  persuasive 
allurements  to  sin.  This  would  have  redounded  to  the  justi- 
fication and  glory  of  God,  and  to  Satan's  confusion,  when  the 
weaker  on  earth  would  not  sin  after  all  the  persuasion  of  that 
very  Satan,  who,  while  the  stronger  sinned  in  heaven  without 
any  persuasion  at  all ;  and  though  man  might  easily  have  ac- 
complished this,  he,  though  constrained  by  no  force,  voluntarily 
permitted  himself  to  be  overcome  by  persuasion  alone,  at  Sa- 
tan's will,  and  contrary  to  the  will  and  honour  of  God.  Bo. 
At  what  do  you  aim  ?  Ans.  Judge  for  yourself,  whether  it  is 
not  contrary  to  the  honour  of  God,  that  man  should  be  recon- 
ciled to  Him  with  the  reproach  of  this  indignity  done  to  Him, 
without  first  restoring  to  God  his  honour,  by  a  victory  over 
Satan,  just  as  he  dishonoured  God  when  vanquished  by  Satan. 
Again,  the  victory  should  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  just  as  he 
readily  consented  to  Satan's  allurements  to  commit  sin,  when 
strong,  and  arrayed  in  tlie  power  of  immortality,  and  hence 
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justly  incurred  the  doom  of  mortality,  so  he  should  overcome 
Satan,  and  resist  every  temptation  to  sin  in  the  weakness  and 
mortality  which  he  drew  upon  himself.  This  could  not  be,  so 
long  as  he  was  conceived  and  born  in  sin,  in  virtue  of  the  wound 
of  the  first  sin.  Bo.  Again  I  must  say  that  reason  proves 
your  position,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  man,  as  he  is.  Anii 
Hear  one  thing  more,  without  which  man  cannot  be  justly 
reconciled,  and  which  is  not  less  impossible,  ho.  You  have 
already  placed  before  us  so  many  requirements  to  be  done* 
that  whatever  you  superadd  cannot  greatly  terrify,  maj :  Ami 
Yet  hear.     Bo.  I  listen.  '  Ti..  :  ;>'  -  ,1 

"  Chap.  XXIII.  What  man  took  away  from  God  when  hsb 
SINNED,  and  which  HE  CANNOT  RESTORE.  AuB.  What  did  man 
take  away  from  God,  when  he  permitted  himself  to  be  over- 
come by  Satan  ?  Bo.  Say  on,  as  you  have  begun,  for  I  know 
not  what  could  add  to  the  evils  you  have  already  unfolded. 
Ans.  Did  he  not  take  away  from  God  whatever  he  had  puR' 
POSED  to  make  of  HUMAN  NATURE.  Bo.  It  cannot  be  denied. 
Ans.  Now  direct  your  attention  to  strict  justice,  and  judge  ac- 
cording to  it,  whether  man  can  satisfy  God  in  proportion  to 
the  sin,  unless  he  shall,  by  conquering  Satan,  restore  that  very 
thing  which  was  taken  from  God,  in  permitting  himself  to  be 
overcome  by  Satan,  so  that,  as  by  the  fact  of  man's  defeat, 
Satan  took  away  what  was  God's,  and  God  lost  [what  He  had 
purposed  to  make  of  human  nature],  even  so  by  the  fact  of 
man's  victory,  Satan  loses,  and  God  regains.  Bo.  Nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  strictly  just.  Ans.  Do  pou  suppose  that 
supreme  justice  can  violate  this  justice  ?■  Bo.  1  dare  not  think 
so.  Ans.  By  no  means  then  should  man  receive^  nor  can  he  re- 
ceive what  God  purposed  to  bestow  upon  him,  without  re- 
storing  THE   WHOLE    OF   WHAT    WE  TOOK  AWAY   FROM   GoD  ;   SO 

that  God  regains  by  him,  as  he  previously  lost  by  him.  This 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  any  other  way  than  that  as  by  tlie 
vanquished  man  the  whole  of  human  nature  was  corrupted, 
and  as  it  were  leavened  by  sin,  in  which  God  can  receive  no 
one  to  complete  His  heavenly  kingdom  ;  so  by  the  victorious 
man,  as  many  men  are  justified  from  sin  as  will  fill  up  that 
number  for  the  completion*  of  which  man  was  made.  But 
that  is  by  no  means  possible  for  man,  a  sinner,  because  a  sin- 
ner cannot  justify  a  sinner.  Bo.  Nothing  is  more  just,  but  at 
the  same  time  more  impossible.  But  from  all  this,  the  mercy 
of  God  and  the  hope  of  man  seem  equally  to  be  destroyed,  so 
far  as  relates  to  that  blessedness  for  which  man  was  created. 
Ans.  Have  patience  yet  a  little  longer.  Bo.  What  have, yfiU 
further?  .   >yA 

*  This  is  the  theory  of  Augustin,  elaborated  W  AiKschu.'i^^tjiieleW.'^' ' 


-n^  Chap.  XXIV.  That  so  long  as  man  does  not  restore  to 
God  what  he  owes,  he  cannot  be  happy,  nor  is  his  inability 
EXCUSABLE.  Ans.  If  a  man  is  termed  unjust  who  does  not 
render  to  his  fellow-man  what  he  owes,  much  more  unjust  is 
he  who  does  not  render  to  God  his  due.  Bo.  If  he  can,  and 
does  not  render  it,  he  is  indeed  unrighteous.  But  if  he  can- 
not, how  is  he  unrighteous  ?  Ans.  Perhaps  he  might  in  some' 
measure  be  excused,  if  there  were  no  cause  of  this  inability  in 
him.  But  if  the  guilt  is  in  the  very  inability,  then,  as  it  does 
not  mitigate  the  sin,  it  does  not  exculpate  the  man  who  does 
not  render  what  is  due.  For  if,  for  instance,  one  should  enjoin 
a  certain  piece  of  work  upon  his  servant,  and  require  him  to 
be  upon  his  guard  against  casting  himself  into  a  certain  pit, 
which  he  points  out  to  him,  and  from  which  there  is  no  escape, 
and  that  servant,  contemning  the  charge  and  warning  of  his 
master,  should  voluntarily  cast  himself  into  the  pit  previous*^ 
ly  pointed  out,  so  that  he  cannot  do  the  work  enjoined  upon 
him,  do  you  think  the  inability  would  in  any  measure  be  valid 
as  an  excuse  why  the  work  enjoined  was  not  performed  ?  Bo. 
Not  at  all,  but  rather  it  would  be  to  the  aggravation  of  the 
guilt,  since  he  caused  his  own  inability.  He  doubly  sinned, 
because  he  did  not  do  what  he  was  commanded,  and  he  did 
what  he  was  commanded  not  to  do.  Ans.  Thus  man  is  with- 
out excuse,  who  has  voluntarily  involved  himself  in  a  guilt 
which  he  cannot  atone  for,  and  by  his  own  fault  plunged  him- 
self into  such  an  inability,  that  he  can  neither  pay  what  he 
owed  before  the  sin,  namely,  not  to  sin,  nor  what  he  owes  in 
consequence  of  sin.  For  that  very  inability  is  guilt,  because 
he  ought  not  to  have  it(non  debet  earn  habere),  nay,  ought  to 
he  without  it  (debet  non  habere),"  &c. 

The  peculiar  distinction  belonging  to  Anselm's  theory,  con-^ 
trasted  with  all  that  preceded  it,  and  with  most  theories  that' 
have  succeeded  it  to  this  day,  is,  that  he  views  the  atonement 
in  connection  with  SIN  as  such.  The  tendency  to  assume  a 
lower  tone,  and  to  consider  it  merely  in  connection  with  the 
consequences  of  sin,  and  not  with  sin  itself,  may  be  called  the 
fatal  law  of  gravitation,  within  which  churches  come  whenever 
the  relations  of  a  personal  God  to  the  world  become  obscure. 
Before  Anselm's  day,  that  tendency  was  universal ;  in  more  re- 
cent times  it  again  became  common.  It  is  a  true  conception 
of  sin,  and  of  its  infinite  evil,  ushered  in  during  a  period  of 
revival,  that  puts  all  in  its  right  position  again.  Unlike  those 
phrases  of  modern  theology  which  set  forth  that  sin  is  nothing 
positive,  but  only  a  law  of  being,  and  which  owe  their  origin 
to  a  period  of  speculation,  when  the  idea  of  a  personal  God, 
and  of  His  concrete  relations  to  the  world,  were  either  forgotten 
opidisownpdytAnselrn  bases  his  entire  argument  on  th€  mag- 
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nitude  and  enormity  of  sin  (nondum  considerasti  quanti  pen- 
dens sit  peccatum).  This  whole  theory  of  the  atonement  is 
conditioned  by  the  idea  that  sin  is  the  spoliation  of  the  divine 
rights,  or  the  withholding  from  God  his  due,  and  deserves  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  disposed  in  our  time  to  look  upon 
sin  rather  as  a  necessary  quality  of  human  nature,  than  any- 
thing positive  ;  who  will  admit  corruption,  but  not  guilt  ;  who 
ignore  the  divine  claims,  as  well  as  the  holy  anger  and  moral 
government  of  God ;  who  resolve  justice  into  love,  and  His  claims 
into  benevolence. 

When  we  consider  the  Theodiccea  of  Anselm,  which  is  replete 
with  those  lofty  conceptions  of  God's  excellency  and  claims  with 
which  we  are  brought  in  contact  in  Augustin  and  Edwards — 
all  three  minds  of  the  same  family, — we  feel  that  nothing  but 
divine  teaching,  united  to  great  holiness  and  intimate  com- 
munion with  God,  could  have  put  him  in  possession  of  a  view 
of  sin  which  argues  and  involves  a  singularly  realising  view  of 
God.  To  him  sin  is  an  infraction  of  the  divine  rights,  a  with- 
drawing from  God  of  His  due,  a  spoliation  of  that  declarative 
glory  for  which  the  universe  exists,  and  which  a  personal  God 
has  an  interest  in  securing  to  himself  The  Creator  owes  this 
to  himself.  The  Supreme  J  ustice,  which  is  no  other  than  God 
himself,  puts  forth.its  highest  exercise  in  asserting  His  rights 
in  the  universe  which  exists  not  for  itself  but  its  Maker  ;  and 
as  the  entrance  of  sin  is  a  diminution  or  spoliation  of  that 
honour  which  the  intelligent  creation  should  render  as  a  re- 
venue to  the  Creator  ;  as  man  was  made  to  render  this  active 
homage  by  a  pure  nature  and  a  God-glorifying  obedience, 
such  as  a  moral  representation  of  the  divine  image  in  this 
world  alone  could  render ;  a  restoration  of  this  honour  to  the 
full,  nay,  to  a  still  larger  degree,  is  only  what  Supreme  Justice 
owes  to  himself,  before  salvation  can  be  bestowed.  This  follows 
from  the  concrete  relations  which  the  personal  God  occupies 
to  the  world.  He  is,  Anselm  would  say,  injured  when  His 
rights  are  taken  away,  dishonoured  when  His  glory  is  obscured, 
not  that  the  glory  of  God,  essentially,  is  capable  either  of  ad- 
dition or  of  diminution.  But  in  reference  to  His  declarative 
glory,  in  other  words,  in  reference  to  what  He  proposed  to  make 
of  human  nature,  God  lost  when  His  rights  were  denied  :  and 
God  regains  when  they  are  restored.  The  entire  theory  of 
Anselm,  then,  conditioned  as  it  is  by  deeper  views  of  sin  than 
are  commonly  found  in  any  theological  or  experimental  discus- 
sion of  the  subject,  and  aiming  to  set  forth  the  rationality,  the 
inward  consistency,  the  divine  adaptation  of  the  atonement  to 
sin  as  such  rests  on  very  lofty  conceptions  of  the  divine  claims, 
and  of  the  concrete  relations  of  a  personal  God  to  the  world. 

We  are  the  more  desirous  to  place  this  in  its  proper  light, 
because  it  is  the  central  point  of  Anselm's  theory,  and  becau-^e 
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it  is  one  of  those  elements  to  which  we  already  adverted  as  too 
much  dropped  or  displaced  from  its  prominence,  in  suhsequent 
times.  The  critics  of  Anselm  have  little  understood  this  his 
stand-point,  from  which,  indeed,  he  surveys  the  whole  subject 
of  sin  and  redemption.  But  it  is  a  principle  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  itself,  and  so  comprehensive  in  its  range,  that  it 
takes  in  all  the  more  precise  statements  furnished  by  the  Re- 
formation-theology on  the  divine  law,  and  the  magnifying  of 
that  law  to  make  it  honourable.  Philippi,  in  the  ungenerous 
and  unhappy  criticism  to  which  we  have  already  adverted, 
speaks  in  a  disparaging  way  of  the  notion  of  restoring  the 
divine  hcmour  which  he  calls  an  outward  stand-point  of  ab- 
stract reflection,  and  which  he  misinterprets  as  an  empty  gift 
of  honour  (ein  Gott  dargebrachtes  Ehrengeschenk).  And  he 
adds  that  the  reference  of  the  work  of  Christ  to  the  divine  law, 
as  given  by  the  Evangelical  Church,  is  not  only  much  more 
conform  to  the  type  of  Scripture  doctrine,  but  much  more 
practical,  living,  and  experimental  than  this  reference  to  the 
divine  honour.  But  they  do  not  exclude  each  other :  nay, 
Anselm's  principle  comprehends  the  other  statement.  The; 
one  is  from  the  view-point  of  Christian  experience.  The 
other  is  from  that  of  the  divine  throne.  Taken  as  descriptive 
of  God's  declarative  glory,  the  idea  from  wl^ich  Anselm  starts, 
and  which  is  comprehensive  of  all  the  more  definite  statements 
subsequently  made  in  the  church  on  the  subject  of  imparted 
righteousness,  is  not  only  biblical  in  its  import  but  necessary  in 
an  experimental  point  of  view.  As  to  the  biblical  foundation  of 
the  position.  That  the  divine  honour  has  been  taken  away,  and 
must  needs  be  restored  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  forgive- 
ness, the  Apostle  plainly  exhibits  it  in  his  statement  of  redemp-. 
tion,  connecting  the  glory  of  God  with  sin  and  satisfaction.*  Ai^ 
to  the  necessity  of  Anselm's  position  again  in  an  experimental 
point  of  view,  conscience  cannot  be  satisfied  with  any  method 
of  atonement  that  does  not  secure  the  divine  honour  ;  and  only 
the  most  mischievous  effects  are  produced  by  a  scheme  that  in- 
vdlyes  a,  mere  connivance  at  defects.     Far  from  feeling  satisfied 

'l^f  ,Bom.  iii.  23,  (cf.  28.)  TuvTsg  yoL^  j^fia^rov  xai  iffn^ouvrai  r^g  ^o^^Sj 
T«i  &BOU'  What  is  the  glory  of  God  here  ?  Four  different  views  have  bcenR 
given  :  but  we  decidedly  prefer  that  exposition  which  involves  the  idea  of 
RBNDERiNa  TO  ODD  HIS  HONOUR.  1.  The  most  common  opinion  is  that  which  re^-; 
fers  the  expression  to  the  future  glory  ;  this  is  supported  by  Chrysostom,  Calvin, 
Beza,  the  Dutch  annotations,  Diodati  Willet,  Wilson,  Bengel,  Brown  of  Wara- 
phray,  Ualdane.  But  to  this  it  must  be  objected  that  uQTioouvrai  is  in  the 
present  tense.  And  besides,  the  position  of  the  participle,  dtxaio-j/MSvoi,  beginning 
the  following  verse,  and  taking  for  granted  that  our  sin  and  destitution  of  the 
d6t,a.  go  before  our  justification,  is  conclusive  against  that  view.  2  Some  expound 
the  phrase  in  the  sense  of  glorying  before  God  :  so  Ernsmus,  Luther,  Wolf, 
Koppp,  Rosenm.  But  that  -woixM  be  xdvy^Tii^ig,  or  %a.\jyji^J.(t..  3.  Others 
accept  as  the  sense  the  commendation  of  God,  or  the  honour  which  God  gives. 
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with  an  unjust  scheme,  conscience  asks  with  wistful  eagerness 
whether,  by  the  way  propounded,  God's  honour  suffers  noeclipse, 
His  majesty  no  stain,  His  justice  no  disparagement,  His  law  no 
wrong :  and  if  conscience,  as  the  faithful  vicegerent  of  God, 
acquits  only  when  God  acquits,  and  is  pacified  only  when  God'a 
honour  is  restored,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  without  this 
view,  on  which  Anselmso  powerfully  insists,  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  saints  would  be  forestalled,  and  giv^v^aci©  to  inextri- 
cable bondage.  ^   , -,■ ;., .^p.  r r  r. 

This  may  suffice  to  shew  that,  far  from  propounding  mere^ 
"abstract  reflection"  as  the  guiding  principle  of  his  theory, 
Anselm  derives  it  from  the  centre  of  biblical  and  experimental 
truth.  It  has  been  argued  against  the  tenor  of  these  re- 
marks, that  man  cannot  be  said  to  give  to  God  or  to  take 
away  from  him.  There  could  not  exist  two  opinions  that  this 
is  indisputably  true,  if  it  were  a  question  of  man's  goodness 
extending  to  God,  or  of  man's  rebellion  tending  to  the  prejudice 
of  God's  essential  blessedness.  But  it  is  a  question  of  His  de- 
clarative glory,  and  of  His  relation  to  the  world,  existing  only 
to  bring  back  to  Him  a  revenue  of  praise  ;  the  outward  world 
honouring  Him*  when  the  rational  intelligences,  created  to 
be  a  mirror  of  His  perfections,  are  an  eye  to  trace  His  wisdom 
and  goodness  ;  men  bringing  back  this  revenue  of  praise  by 
cordial  dependence  and  the  subjection  of  their  will  to  the 
divine. 

All  this  Anselm  puts  in  a  form  arguing  deep  views  of  God's 
personal  relations  to  the  universe.  Hedoes-not  make  express 
mention  of  law ;  whether  that  arose  from  the  fact  that  he 
undertook  to  argue  as  grounds  of  reason,  or  to  avoid  the  sup- 
position of  a  law  standing  above  God  ;  or  because  he  thought 
it  best  to  run  up  the  whole  question  to  the  relations  immedi- 
ately occupied  by  a  personal  God  to  the  world  ;  without  a  true 
conception  of  which  neither  sin  nor  punishment  can  be  ade- 

This  is  supported  by  Piscator,  Grotius,  Fritzsche,  De  Wette,  Tholuck,  Meyer. 
But  though  ^o'^a  is  so  said  in  John  xii,  43,  it  is  fatal  to  this  interpretation  that 
it  ignores  the  obvious  analogy  between  the  immediately  preceding  d/xaioduvrj 
6soij  and  the  ^o'^a  dso\j  4.  Others,  particularly  the  old  Lutheran  expositors, 
Chemnitzius,  Flacius,  S.  Schmid,  Calovins,  and  Alting  among  the  Reformed, 
and  Olshausen  and  Ruckert  recently,  take  it  in  the  sense  of  the  glory  originally 
imparted  to  man,  but  lost,  viz.,  the  divine  image.  This  is  nearer  the  truth  than 
any  of  the  others.  But  the  phrase  must  be  taken  as  including  all  the  declara- 
tive glory  to  be  rendered  to  the  Creator  both  by  a  pure  nature  and  a  God-glorify- 
ing obedience.  Compare  John  xvii.  4.  Taken  in  this  sense,  the  analogy  is 
complete  between  the  want  of  the  ^o'^a  and  the  provision  of  the  btxaiosuvrj. 
They  are  counterparts  fitted  in  to  each  other.   ,,q    .^    ^s.  1^,^1-1  Of, ,,     s 

*  Anselmi,  Medit.xix.  "Laudatte,  Domini,  etiatii'itfi  {jnektiii' 6ul  donttm  in-, 
telligentise  non  dedisti,  qnando  rationalis  crcatura  earn  a  te  creatam  bonam 
pulchreque  ordinatam  conspicit :  et  hoc  est  ab  illate  landari  a  rationali  creaiura 
scilicet  intjelligi  ,tf^  earn  boaaj??  feoi«e  piiiciir«iqwjordii»s8«^^\      mno^u^     '^qq^^^' 

■     ■-.   '-^x-  rf''i.'i'"  "■■!■•■:■  i:'-.r'  n-fi  lo^J-.O  "'o  ^o;^R^r^^^^r^o■.  grfi  senaa  9rfi««  iqor)« 


quately  apprehended.  He  does  not,  however,  treat  of  sin,  of 
PUNISHMENT,  and  of  LAW,  or  rather  of  the  will  of  the  Su- 
prenne,  in  the  impersonal  isolation  in  which  these  points  are 
frequently  viewed  in  discussions  of  this  nature.  The  Supreme 
Will  is  no  impersonal  thing.  The  Supreme  Justice  is  God  him- 
self* From  this  view  of  the  near  and  intimate  relation  which 
the  personal  God  occupies  to  the  world,  Anselm  describes  sin 
as  an  infinite  evil,  because  an  infraction  of  the  divine  rights,t 
and  a  spoliation  of  the  divine  honour  of  which  God  cannot  be 
deprived  ;  for  either  men  must  spontaneously  comply  with  the 
perceptive  will  of  God,  or  fall  under  His  punitive  will — the 
latter  being  an  exaction  of  the  divine  honour  from  the  sinner 
against  his  will,  and  in  some  sort  a  satisfaction  :  and  from 
this  a  sinner  can  no  more  flee  than  he  can  flee  from  the  cir- 
cumambient heavens,  which  he  recedes  from  at  one  point  only 
to  approach  at  another.  But  we  should  misconceive  Anselm's 
view  of  sin,  were  we  to  conclude  that  he,  with  many,  regarded 
sin  as  the  mere  transient  act,  or  the  time-act,  so  to  speak,  of 
a  creature  transgressing  for  that  occasion  the  will  of  God. 
Rather  sin  is  for  him  the  perpetualj  contrariety  of  a  nature  or 
disposition  which  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither 
indeed  can  be.  That  Anselm  conceives  of  the  divine  relations 
to  the  world,  in  the  most  personal  way,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  his  theory  starts  from  the  tribute  of  honour  due  to 
God,  and  from  sin  as  a  dishonour  or  injury  done  to  Him.  For 
though  it  has  been  made  a  question  whether  we  can  speak  of  an 
injury  or  indignity  done  to  God,  it  is  self-evident  that  if  the 
former  be  admitted,  viz.,  the  honour,  the  latter,  which  is  the 
correlative,  cannot  be  denied.  No  more  personal  view  can  be 
taken  of  God's  relations  to  the  world  than  is  involved  in  the 
idea  of  a  tribute  of  declarative  glory ;  though  this  view  is 
never  duly  apprehended,  while  men  have  low  conceptions  of 
God's  moral  government,  isolating  their  actions  from  the  will 
of  an  omnipotent,  ever-active  God,  as  the  order  of  the  universe. 
•'!  The  inward  neceswsity  of  an  atonement  was  thus  evinced  by 
Anselm,  in  connection  with  God's  honour,  as  it  never  was 
before ;  and  this  is  a  service  for  which  his  memory  will  be 
held,  and  deserves  to  be  held,  in  perpetual  remembrance.  His 
statement  of  the  necessity  is  put  in  a  form  and  argued  with  a 
power  which  have  baffled  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  enemies  of 
vicarious  satisfaction.  That  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  divine 
sovereignty,  or  will,  or  power,  he  proves  from  the  fact  that 
redemption  without  satisfaction  would  trench  upon  the  divine 

■^i!*  Snprema  Justitia  non  est  allud  quam  ipse  Deus,  i.  13.  i \j  ,:  .  'j  . 

f  Non  aliud  peccarc  qusim  Deo  non  redderedcbitnm,  i.  11. 

t  Ncquaquam  potest  v6lletneiviirivdu>iU«.-nMi-mquaxwn'upta3<MQ^&i^ 
i.  12.  '  pa««oy»fi  aiiaibMt)  4  «i  yrt  W=50iiioil  &09CI  luO  f 
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dignity,  and  because  he  maintains,  just  as  Voetius  does,  tluit) 
the  Supreme  Being,  in  all  his  actings  to  the  world,  must  need* 
act  in  accordance  with,  and  not  in  contravention  of  the  per- 
fections of  His  nature,  (i.  1 2).  The  necessity  is  merely  relative, 
and  on  the  supposition  of  salvation  ;  but  he  demonstrates  that 
God  could  not,  in  justice  to  himself,  dispense  with  the  tribute 
of  glory  which  He  purposed  to  derive  from  human  nature,  or 
relax  His  divine  claims  on  the  obedience  of  the  rational  crea- 
ture ;  which  would  be  tantamount  to  a  diminution  of  his 
declarative  glory.  The  restoration  of  the  divine  honour  is  as 
necessary  as  the  original  order  of  things  ;  and  all  that  was 
contemplated  in  man's  creation  must  be  restored  in  the  hu- 
manity that  sinned.  That,  and  nothing  short  of  that,  is  the 
satisfaction  for  which  Anselm  contends,  and  in  a  way  that  not 
only  compels  the  assent  of  the  Christian  mind,  but  which  is 
calculated  to  silence  others  who  are  not  yet  prepared  to  regard 
sin  as  a  law  of  development,  or  a  quality  of  human  nature. 
This  revenue  of  declarative  glory  is  only  what  the  moral  Go-^ 
vernor  owes  to  himself ;  and  Anselm  asks:*  "Do  you  think 
that  Supreme  Justice,  can  violate  this  justice  V  The  necessity 
of  restoring  the  divine  honour  to  the  full,  nay,  to  a  still  larger 
degree,  a  necessity  shutting  us  up  to  a  Godman,!  constitutes 
Anselm's  view  of  satisfaction  ;  and  he  proves  That  till  thid 
is  rendered,  salvation  is  impossible,  with  a  cogency  which  it 
has  always  been  found  more  easy  to  revile  than  to  refute  ! 
This  demonstration  is  epoch-making  in  the  history  of  doc- 
trines, and  will  always  connect  Anselm's  name  with  the  atone- 
ment, as  Athanasius'  name  is  connected  with  the  Deity  of  the 
Son,  and  Augustin's  with  divine  grace,  andfrimtbejia;  with 
justification  by  faith  alone. 

A  common  objection  to  this  theory  is,  that  Anselm  gives 
prominence  to  the  divine  justice  at  the  expense  of  the  divine 
LOVE,  and  that  with  him  primitive  justice  is  the  impelling 
cause  of  redemption.  We  advert  to  this  objection  the  more 
readily,  because  it  leads  us  to  bring  out  one  of  its  most  strik- 
ing peculiarities — the  equipoise  of  justice  and  of  mercy.  No 
doubt  he  exhibits,  as  every  one  who  puts  the  doctrine  in  a 
systematic  form  must  exhibit,  the  justice  of  God  with  the 
necessary  prominence,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  divine 
love.  In  every  discussion  connected  with  the  atonement,  it 
has  been  commonly  taken  for  granted  on  all  sides,  that  if  a 
divine  provision  is  made  at  all  for  the  expiation  of  sin  and  for 
men's  salvation,  this  could  proceed  from  no  other  fountain 
than  the  divine  love  ;  but  so  far  from  affirming  that  the  theory 
which  gives  a  prominent  place  to  the  necessity  of  vindicating 

*  Putasne  summam  justitiara  banc  justitiam  posse  violare,  i.  23. 
t  Cur  Deus  Homo=VVhy  is  a  Godinan  necessary? 


950  ^^'^^"^An^elinaTid  his 

justice  does  not  secure  a  place  for  love,  we  say,  The  greater  the 
difficulty  to  be  surmounted,  and  the  more  inflexible  the  neces- 
sity which  insists  on  a  satisfaction  to  justice  beyond  the  com- 
pass of  man's  own  resources,  the  greater  is  the  display  of  love. 
Then  only  does  love  truly  come  to  light ;  and  a  system  which 
repudiates  a  satisfaction  to  divine  justice  can  have  no  adequate 
conception  of  mercy  and  love,  which  flows  to  our  fallen  race  only 
along  a  righteous  channel,  and  at  a  costly  price.  Not  to  men- 
tion the  more  gross  misrepresentation  of  the  Rationalist,  who 
asserts  that  the  Anselmic  view  represents  God  as  a  wrathful 
God,  we  may  notice  the  more  spiritual  objection,  which  com- 
plains that  justice  is  here  paramount,  and  that  love  does  not 
come  to  its  rights.  This  objection  against  Anselm  is  found  in 
all  the  so-called  modern  school,  but  we  were  not  prepared  to 
find  Philippi  re-echoing  it,  unless  he  would  make  Anselm  the 
scape-goat  of  a  calumny  with  which  biblical  truth  has  long 
been  burdened.  That  the  opponents  of  vicarious  satisfaction 
should  take  this  exception  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we 
reflect  that  they  resolve  justice  into  love,  and  repudiate  the 
equipoise  of  justice  and  mercy  in  the  work  of  redemption  as 
"  the  dualism*  of  the  divine  attributes."  With  respect  to  this 
school,  it  has  become  a  received  principle  to  dismiss  the  entire 
notion  of  satisfaction  to  divine  justice,  which  coloured  to  so 
great  advantage  the  theology  of  centuries  after  Anselm,  and 
which  was  so  unhesitatingly  accepted  by  the  reformers,  that 
we  may  say  the  further  extension  of  the  truth  in  their  hands, 
in  many  points,  started  from  this  position,  which  is  undoubtr; 
edly  a  great  attainment  in  the  historic  course  of  theologyl 
Anselm's  conclusions  on  this  question  stand  at  a  wide  remov^ 
from  those  of  a  school  which  looks  with  disfavour  on  a  satis- 
faction to  justice,  and  on  every  attempt  to  display  the  unity  of 
justice  and  love,  and  their  perfect  harmony,  without  any  sub* 
ordination  or  abridgment  of  either  in  the  work  of  redemption^? 
The  objection  in  question,  however,  is  at  least  intelligible  from 
the  Schleiermacher  School.  But  coming  from  Philippi,  it  is 
inexplicable ;  and  it  is  most  untrue  :  for  we  find  Anselm 
expressly  winding f  up  his  demonstration  by  placing  mercy 
and  justice  in  harmonious  concert.  There  is  no  one-sided 
exhibition  of  divine  justice,  nor  exclusive  prominence  given  to 

^  These  are  Nitzpch's  words,  (System  of  Doctrine). 

'^^'  Lib.  2.  cap.  20  :  "  Misericonlisvm  vero  Dei,  quae  tibi  perire  videbatur,  cum 
justitiam  Dei  et  pcccatuni  hominis  considerabamus,  tarn  magnam  tamque  conrA 
cordernjiistitice  inveniniu.s,  ut  nee  major  nee  jnstior  cogitari  possit.     Nenipe  quidi 
misericordius  intelligi  valet  quam  cum  peccatori  tormcntis  aeternis  damnato,  et' 
unde  se  redimat  non  habcnti,  Deus  Pater  dicit:  accii)e  unigenitum  meum,  et 
da  pro  te  ;  et  ipse  Filiiis  :  toUe  me  et  redime  te  ?"    Compare  with  this  the  state- 
ment made  in  L.  i.  cap.  23,  that  a  mercy  contrary  to  justice  is  not  that  by  which 
man  qan  be  a^ved:    alijap  jpei,  pai^jejjc^di^  video  esse  quaerondam  quam 
istam.     See  ftlso  li.  i;  cap.  l7. 
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it:  the  right  of  the  two  sides  is  amply  securedi  Unque;- 
tionably,  love  is  the  principle  which  founds  the  atonement,  and 
the  source  from  which  it  flows.  The  surrender  of  the  beloved 
Son  cannot  be  regarded  by  any  one  in  another  light  than  as  a 
manifestation  of  sovereign  self-moving  love.  But  the  neces- 
sity demanding  the  incarnation  and  the  humiliation  of  tiie 
Godman,  and  the  restoration  of  the  honour  due  to  God,  could 
be  nothing  but  the  result  of  justice.  A  reference  to  the  work 
itself  shews,  that  while  the  claim  of  justice  is  specially  urged, 
as  it  must  be  in  every  systematic  exposition  of  the  question, 
Anselm  comprehends,  in  his  exhibition  of  justice,  not  only 
what  is  punitive  but  also  what  the  divine  Being  owes  to 
Himself,  and  which  is  thus  retributive  of  reward  *  as  well  as 
of  punishment.  Love  is  nowhere  called  in  question,  but 
presupposed  throughout  as  the  originating  principle  of  the 
whole  atonement.  He  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  satisfac- 
tion to  shut  up  men  to  unmerited  love  and  grace. 

The  relation  of  Anselm's  theory  to  later  modes  of  represen- 
tation which  supplemented  it,  and  especially  to  that  of  the 
Reformation-theology,  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  corresponds  to  the  peculiar  elements  of  the  two 
theologies.  We  have  already  indicated  that  Anselm  is  less 
happy  in  the  filling  up  of  his  outline,  and  in  delineating  the 
positive  redemptive  elements,  than  in  defining  the  boundary 
lines  of  that  necessity  which  cannot  be  modified.  He  has, 
however,  laid  down  principles  of  such  broad  and  general  appli- 
cation as  comprehend  the  ampler  positive  doctrine  supplied  by 
the  Reformation,  and  necessitated  in  a  manner  a  better  ex- 
position of  the  truth  than  he  had  himself  supplied.  He  fails 
to  fill  up  his  own  outline. 

The  Reformation-theology  happily  disembarrassed  the  ques- 
tion of  all  reference  to  the  fall  of  the  angels,  and  limited  the 
scope  of  the  atonement  to  man  alone.  Anselm  had  perplexed 
it  with  a  speculation  derived  from  Augustin,  the  truth  of  which 
we  can  neither  decidedly  aflSrm  nor  deny,  because  it  lies  be- 
yond the  circle  of  our  knowledge.  He  sets  forth  at  large,t  on 
apriori  grounds,  which  are  themselves  as  problematical  as  the 
conclusion,  that  the  number  of  fallen  angels  must  be  compen-: 

♦  Lib.  ii.  cap.  19 :  "  Eum  autem,  qui  tantum  Donnm  sponte  dat  Deo,  sine  re'^ 
tributione  debere  esse  non  judicabis.  Boto.  Imo  ncccsse  esse  video  ut  Pater  Filio 
retribuat:  alioquin  aut  injustus  esse  videtnr,  si  nollet,  ant  impotens,   ^i   lu.a 

Eoisset,  quoe  aliena  sunt  a  Deo.  Ans.  Qui  retribuit  alicui,  aut  dat  quod  ille  non 
abet  aut  dimittit,  quod  ab  illo  potest  exigi.  Prins  anrem  quain  rantani  rem 
rUius  facerir,  omnia  quse  Patris  erant  sua  erant ;  nee  unqnam  dcbuit  quod  illi 
dimitti  possir.  Quid  ergo  retribnetur  nullius  rei  egcnti  et  cui  non  est,  quod  diiri 
aut  dimitti  possit  ?  .  .  .  Quibus  convenicntius  tructum  et  retributionem  st  n 
mortis  attribueret  quam  illis,  propter  quos  salvandos  (sicut  ratio  veritatis  ik^s 
docuit)  hominem  se  fecit,"  &c. 
t  See  this  theory  set  forth  at  large  by  Anselm,  in  Lib.  i.,  cap.  1$^  17,  18. 
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sated  for  by  an  equal  number,  or  at  least  a  reasonable  number, 
perhaps  a  greater  number,  of  redeemed  men ;  and  that  the  decree 
of  the  creation,  according  to  which  a  certain  number  were  ap- 
pointed to  salvation,  cannot  be  contracted.  This  whole  sup- 
position, with  which  Augustin  and  Anselm  occupied  their  specu- 
lative tendencies,  has  no  solid  foundation  ;  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  it  mars  the  beautiful  symmetry  of  the  whole  theory. 
But  it  is  a  mere  episode,  not  essential  to  the  theory  of  the 
atonement,  and  can  easily  be  separated  from  it.  In  opposi- 
tion to  all  this,  the  Reformation-doctrine  maintained  the  direct 
and  primary  reference  of  the  atonement  to  man  alone. 

This  suggests  a  second  point  of  difference  :  the  Reformation- 
theology  starts  in  all  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  from  man's 
immediate  and  personal  relation  to  Christ  by  justifying  faith. 
Man's  consciousness  of  guilt  derived  from  vividly  apprehend- 
ing his  position  under  the  law,  coupled  with  the  conviction 
that  the  law  must  be  fulfilled,  and  shutting  him  up  to  a  media- 
tor, who  is  presented  in  the  gospel  as  bearing  the  penalty,  and 
complying  with  the  positive  requirement,  of  the  law — this  is 
the  view-point  of  the  Reformation-theology.  It  is  anthropolo- 
gical. Anselm's  is  systematic.  The  Reformation-doctrine 
gives  the  subjective  side  of  that  relation  Avhich  is  supplied  by 
the  work  of  atonement,  finding  in  this  union  to  God  in  Christ, 
that  is,  in  justifying  faith,  a  sure  basis  for  a  new  scheme  of 
doctrine.  Anselm  had,  to  a  great  degree,  omitted  the  experi- 
mental application  of  the  atonement,  and  confined  himself  to 
the  objective  side,  looking  at  it  from  another  view-point. 

But  a  third  point  of  difference  to  which  it  is  necessary  to 
refer,  is,  that  the  active  and  passive  obedience  of  Christ  is 
never  correctly  stated  in  any  of  the  explanations  furnished  by 
Anselm  in  connection  with  the  atonement.  This  develop- 
ment, reserved  for  the  Reformation,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
further  expansion  of  truth  into  which  the  church  was  led,  not 
irrespective  of  the  Anselmic  doctrine,  but  by  penetrating  more 
deeply  into  the  nature  of  the  divine  law  than  had  ever  been 
discovered  to  the  great  scholastic.  What  his  theory  wants, 
indeed,  is  a  full  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  divine  law, 
and  of  the  atonement  as  a  satisfaction  of  these  claims  in  all 
their  breadth  and  extent  ;  which  was  the  element  in  which 
the  whole  theology  of  the  Reformation  moved,  and  by  which 
all  other  truth  was  coloured.  On  the  subject  of  the  atonement, 
the  divines  of  the  Reformation  period  were  in  the  habit  of 
arguing  from  man's  obligations  to  the  nature  of  Christ's  under- 
taking, and  then  conversely  from  the  latter  to  the  former. 
Their  main  position,  to  which  they  were  conducted  by  deeper 
views  of  the  extent  of  the  law  and  of  its  unbending  claims, 
was,  that  Christ's  satisfaction  was  perfectly  identical  with  that 
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which  men  should  themselves  have  rendered ;  and  in  the 
atonement  of  Christ  they  read  off  the  unutterable  claims  of 
the  divine  law.  Anselm,  on  the  contrary,  stopped  short  at  an 
indefinite  equivalent,  content  to  forego  all  more  precise  and 
explicit  statement ;  because  he  contemplated  the  work  of 
Christ  in  concrete  connection  with  His  divine  person,  and  con- 
cluded that  on  this  account  it  was  an  ample  reparation  of  the 
divine  honour. 

The  theory  of  Anselm  may  be  said,  in  one  respect,  to  make 
provision  both  for  the  passive  and  active  obedience  of  Christ ; 
and,  in  another  respect,  from  the  cause  already  assigned,  to 
allow  neither  of  these  elements  to  come  to  their  rights.  He 
seems  to  have  been  deterred,  in  common  with  most  of  the 
Patristic  theology,  which  had  descended  to  him,  from  the 
conclusion  that  Christ  made  an  exchange  of  places,  and  en- 
tered fully  and  unreservedly  into  all  the  obligations  of  His 
people  under  the  law.  In  many  quarters  the  Patristic  theo- 
logy* shrunk  from  pressing  the  humiliation  of  the  Godman 
to  such  an  extent.  It  was  probably  for  this  reason  that 
Anselm  drew  a  far  too  wide  distinction  between  punishment 
and  satisfaction,  as  if  they  had  nothing  in  common,  and  stood 
in  no  relation  to  each  other.  This  may  be  called  an  unde- 
tected self-contradiction  or  inconsistency  in  Anselm's  reason- 
ing ;  for  when  he  says  that  every  sin  must  be  followed  either 
by  punishment  or  satisfaction,  it  follows  that,  if  there  be  no 
relation  between  the  two,  the  satisfaction  would  be  no  com- 
pensation or  substitute  for  punishment.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Protestant  doctrine  maintained  that  a  suffering  obedience, 
or  an  obediential  suffering,  according  to  the  twofold  relation 
which  man  now  occupies  to  the  law,  constitutes  the  satisfaction, 
and  that  punishment  is  thus  an  essential  ingredient  of  it. 

Thus  the  passive  obedience  does  not  come  to  its  rights  in 
Anselm's  theory,  though  he  maintains  that  the  satisfaction  in- 
volves the  spontaneous  offering  up  of  Christ's  life.  The  reason 
of  this  is,  that  he  considered  an  indefinite  equivalent  an  ample 
reparation  of  the  divine  honour.  And  in  defining  the  satis- 
faction he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  inquire  what  is  in- 
cluded in  the  obligation,  nor  to  read  off  the  satisfaction  from 
the  claims  of  the  divine  law,  of  which  it  is  a  fulfilment. 
Though  the  punishment  inflicted  was,  and  could  be  nothing 
else  than  penal ;  and  though  the  death  of  the  Godman  neces- 
sarily partakes  of  the  character  belonging  to  death  in  general, 
which  is  the  wages  of  sin,  he  will  consider  the  death  of  Christ 
only  as  a  voluntary  deed.  He  considers  the  Godman  as 
exalted  above  all  obedience  and  all  demands  ;  which,  un- 
doubtedly He  was,  in  His  divine  dignity,  till  He  placed  him- 
j  ■  *  Compare  the  Patristic  commentators  on  Gal.  iii.  13,  "  made  a  cnrse." 
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self,  by  an  act  of  voluntary  love,  in  a  position  of  subjection  to 
the  law,  for  the  ends  of  the  atonement.  As  Christ  once  spoke 
of  himself,  "  No  man  taketh  my  life  from  me,  I  lay  it  down  of 
myself;"  so  Anselm  speaks  of  Him,  the  Godman,  as  above  the 
law,  not  as  the  Mediator  under  it.  On  the  subject  of  restor- 
ing the  divine  honour,  he  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  use 
more  precision  than  is  implied  in  the  indefinite  equivalent, 
because  the  divine  person  by  whom  the  satisfaction  was  offered 
was  of  worth  and  dignity  sufficient  to  countervail  the  evil  of 
sin,  and  to  make  full  reparation.  This  was  natural  to  a  theo- 
logian placed  as  Anselm  was,  amid  the  influences  of  the  Pa- 
tristic doctrine.  Entering  deeply  into  all  the  principles  of 
that  theology  respecting  the  Godman  ;  persuaded  that  the 
concurrence  of  the  two  natures,  as  distinct  principles  in  every 
action  of  the  one  person  was  replete  with  infinite  merit,  and 
lent  a  value  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Son,  amply  repairing 
the  divine  honour  ;  and  ignorant  of  the  doctrine  developed  in 
two  later  centuries,  that  Christ,  while  in  Himself  above  all 
law,  freely  put  Himself  under  it,  and  took  a  place  of  media- 
torial inferiority  for  the  work  of  satisfaction,  Anselm  held, 
without  more  precise  explanations,  that  the  spontaneous  sur- 
render of  love  by  such  a  person  was  full  reparation  of  the 
divine  honour. 

Nor  does  the  active  obedience  of  Christ  come  to  its  rights 
in  Anselm's  delineation.  He  too  exclusively  fixes  attention 
upon  the  death  of  Christ,  without  taking  into  account,  as  we 
should  have  expected  from  his  delineation  of  the  necessity  of 
a  satisfaction  to  justice,  the  life  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Some 
provision  is,  undoubtedly,  made  for  the  active  obedience,  at 
least  as  an  indispensable  prerequisite,  but  it  is  not  fully  de- 
veloped. Nay,  he  gives  it  very  little  direct  influence  as  an 
element  in  the  satisfaction,  when  he  affirms  that  Christ's 
active  obedience  was,  in  common  with  that  of  every  rational 
creature,  due  to  God  on  his  own  account.*     As  the  Son  of 

*  Lib.  ii.  11.  "  Si  dicimus  quia  dabit  seipsum  ad  obediendum  Deo  ut  persevc- 
ranter  servando  justitiam  subdat  sc  ejus  voluntati ;  non  exi  boo  dare  quod  Deus 
ab  illo  non  cxigatex  debito.  Omnis  enim  rationalis  cieatura  debit  banc  obedi- 
entian  Deo." 

In  connection  with  the  active  obedience  as  an  indispensable  element  in  the 
atonement,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  this  view  of  the  matter,  expressed  by 
Anselm,  has  been  much  discussed.  All  the  great  theologians  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  without  one  exception,  maintained  that  Christ  did  not  owe  obedience 
on  his  own  account  as  a  rational  creature.  They  asserted  that  this  followed 
from  a  right  view  of  Christ's  humiliation ;  that  the  law  was  not  given  to  the 
human  nature  in  the  divine  person  ;  and  that  He  was  under  the  law,  not  because 
He  had  a  human  nature,  but  because  He  willed  to  be  under  it  for  us.  Their 
reasoning  cannot  easily  be  obviated.  Calvin,  Parens,  and  Amesius  hold  the  same 
view.  Voetius,  however,  says  (vol.  ii.,  165),  on  what  is  really  the  same  question, 
"  An  Christus  sibi  quodqnam  sit  merilus  ?  Resp.  In  aflfirmaate  sententica  nihil 
absurdi  videmus ;  cum  Christus  legem  impleverit  et  perfesta  ob«dientia,  jus 
vjt»  sibi  acquisiverit  juxta  formulam  legis.     Lev.  xviii.coU.  Gal.  iii."    He  then 
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God  fulfilled  the  will  of  God  by  the  tenor  of  a  sinless  life, 
Anselm  maintains  that  He  was  not  required  to  suffer  death  as 
a  penalty  ;  and  that  as  His  life  was  not  forfeited,  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  oflfer  it  as  a  voluntary  gift,  to  be  a  satisfaction  to 
divine  justice.  This  is  a  partial  view,  undoubtedly;  for,  pro- 
perly viewed,  the  satisfaction  is  the  counterpart  of  the  divine 
claims,  and  comprehends  all  the  actions  of  the  Redeemer's  sin- 
less obedience,  terminated  and  completed  by  that  act  of  obedi- 
ence, which  was  carried  into  execution  amid  superhuman  trials 
and  temptations — the  surrender  of  His  life.  But  not  guided  by 
those  correcter  views  of  the  divine  law  to  which  the  church 
subsequently  came,  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  Anselm 
stopped  short  at  an  indefinite  satisfaction  which  he  saw  only 
in  concrete  connection  with  the  person  of  the  Son  ;  and  which, 
though  not  analysing  it  in  detail,  he  regarded  as  a  full  com- 
pensation for  the  divine  honour.  Nor  is  this  latter  element 
unimportant ;  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  when  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  law,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  counterpart  obe- 
dience of  Christ  to  that  law  on  the  other,  are  too  precisely 
weighed  and  balanced  against  each  other,  there  is  sometimes  a 
risk  lest  the  important  point  just  noticed  be  unduly  over- 
looked ;  and  the  infinite  dignity  and  worth  of  the  personal 
Redeemer,  the  Godman,  must  in  every  view  have  its  proper 
place  assigned  to  it.  But  it  is  obvious  that  Anselm  did  not 
occupy  that  point  of  view  which  alone  could  lead  him  to  give 
prominence  to  the  elements  of  active  and  passive  obedience,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  terms. 

It  thus  appears,  that  the  extraordinary  influence  which  has 
been  exercised  by  this  tractate  upon  all  succeeding  centuries 
is  to  be  ascribed  more  to  the  happy  statement  of  the  impera- 
tive necessity  of  the  satisfaction,  than  to  the  elucidation  of  its 
constituent  elements.  But  those  more  complete  and  fuller 
statements  of  doctrine  which  have  since  been  supplied,  do  not 
shake  what  he  asserts  on  that  point,  but  fit  into  it  without  in- 
congruity. Anselm's  theory  laid  the  foundation  for  all  the 
subsequent  grounding  of  the  doctrine ;  and  from  his  time  more 
precise  notions  and  scientific  exactness  became  necessary.  Mere 
analogies  would  no  more  suflfice.  It  has  defects  ;  it  caimot  be 
accepted  as  complete.  But  in  one  respect,  in  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  a  satisfaction,  and  of  a 
satisfaction  meritorious  of  reward,  it  is  to-day  as  valuable  and 
as  seasonable  as  when  it  first  appeared.     It  has  a  voice  for 

quotes,  as  of  the  same  opinion,  BuUinger,  Zancliius,  Piscator  (of  course),  Turre- 
tinus,  and  Cloppenburgius,  and  Gomar.  For  the  opposite  opinion  he  refers  to 
Calvin,  Danaius,  Parens,  Amesius,  Sladus,  Maccovius  :  Fr.  Junius  leaves  it 
doubtful :  Alting  tries  to  conciliate  both,  without  invalidating  the  active  obe- 
dience in  the  atonement. 
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those  who  still  continue  to  speak  of  the  atonement  as  a  go- 
vernmental display,  and  who  hold  that  God  could  not  fully 
remit  so  many  flagrant  sins  without  a  striking  example  of 
punishment,  and  an  exhibition  of  public  justice  to  deter  the 
universe  from  sin.  Anselm's  public,  on  the  contrary,  is  God 
himself,  and  the  satisfaction  is  with  him  not  intended  to  be 
merely  an  example,  but  is  founded  in  a  deep  inward  necessity. 
It  has  a  voice  for  those  too  who  dismiss  the  juridic  element 
altogether,  and  contend  that  only  in  a  two-fold  reciprocal  way 
can  Christ  be  said  to  have  suffered  for  the  world,  by  coming 
within  the  circle  of  laws  which  in  their  natural  opposition  to 
holiness  rose  up  against  Him  and  destroyed  Him.  Such  a  mode 
of  ignoring  divine  justice  in  God's  moral  government  is  worthy 
of  the  principle  which  denies  justice  as  a  perfection  of  His 
nature.  It  has  a  voice  for  those  too  who  still  speak  of  merely 
removing  barriers  ;  for  Anselm  argues  for  a  satisfaction  which 
will  place  a  definite  number  within  the  heavenly  city,  as  fel- 
low-citizens with  angels.  It  has  a  voice  also  for  those  who 
complain  of  the  usual  statements  on  the  subject  of  the  atone- 
ment, as  a  cold  and  external  method  of  describing  our  accept- 
ance, for  the  whole  is  viewed  by  Anselm  in  close  connection 
with  the  personal  Saviour,  the  Godman. 

Such  is  this  little  treatise  to  which  we  have  adverted :  it  is  one 
which  former  centuries  have  carefully  preserved,  and  which  pos- 
terity will  not  let  die.  Though  it  cannot  be  taken  as  an  exhaus- 
tive all-sided  exhibition  of  this  doctrine,  later  developments  have 
corrected  its  defects,  and  supplemented  its  one-sidedness  with- 
out unsettling  its  fundamental  principles.  The  great  scholastic 
gave  the  impulse  to  the  systematic  grounding  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement ;  and  wherever  the  question  is  alluded  to  in 
theological  discussions,  the  name  of  Anselm  is  recalled  along 
with  it.  That  this,  however,  is  too  much  a  mere  literary  tra- 
dition, and  in  too  many  cases  unaccompanied  with  a  full 
acquaintance  with  the  work  itself,  is  evident  from  the  misre- 
presentations, and  sometimes  the  caricatures,  of  its  adversaries, 
and  from  the  conflicting  statements  of  its  friends. 
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Leaders  of  the  Reformation :  Luther,  Calvin,  Latimer,  Knox.  By 
John  Tulloch,  D.D.,  Principal  and  Primarius  Professor  of  Theo- 
logy, St  Mary's  College,  St  Andrews.  Wm.  Blackwood  <k  Sons, 
Edinburgh  and  London.     1859.     324  pp. 

The  materials  of  this  work  originally  formed  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  before  the  Philosophical  Institution  of  Edinburgh ;  and 
viewed  with  reference  merely  to  this  object,  the  work  may  be  said  to 
possess  very  considerable  merit  and  excellence.  The  views  presented 
of  the  leading  topics  discussed  are  in  general  accurate,  so  far  as  they 
go,  and  they  are  often  brought  out  in  a  very  pleasing  and  interesting 
way.  There  is  not  much  appearance  of  profound  thought,  or  of  a 
comprehensive,  masterly  knowledge  of  the  Reformation,  as  a  whole 
and  in  its  leading  aspects.  We  have  no  idea  that  Dr  Tulloch  is  really 
familiar  with  the  writings  of  Luther  or  Calvin  ;  and  we  cannot  regard 
his  work  as  possessed  of  much  value  when  viewed  as  a  contribution 
either  to  the  history  or  the  theology  of  the  Reformation.  But  a 
great  many  of  the  leading  features  in  the  life  and  history  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Reformation  are  brought  out  in  a  very  intelligent  and 
interesting  way,  in  a  pleasing  and  elegant  style,  and  in  general  with  a 
large  measure  of  candour  and  fairness.  There  is,  however,  one  fea- 
ture of  the  work,  of  which  we  must  express  our  decided  disapproba- 
tion, and  which  we  cannot  but  regard  as  more  than  neutralising  any 
wholesome  influence  which  it  might  otherwise  have  been  fitted  to 
exert.  This  is  the  view  set  forth,  or  rather  insinuated,  of  the  Re- 
formers as  theologians,  or,  of  the  theology  of  the  Reformation.  Dr 
Tulloch  was  not  called  upon  in  the  circumstances  to  go  into  this  sub- 
ject elaborately,  or  in  detail,  though  to  have  left  it  out  entirely  would 
have  been  like  the  play  of  Hamlet  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  omitted. 
But  he  has  not  ignored  the  theology  of  the  Reformation,  he  has  done 
much  worse,  he  his  virtually  set  it  aside  as  obsolete  and  out  of 
date,  well  enough  in  its  own  time,  and  a  considerable  improvement 
on  the  previous  condition  of  things,  but  quite  unable  to  keep  its 
place  amid  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  is  too  important 
a  topic  to  be  discussed  in  a  notice  of  this  sort,  and  we  shall  probably 
return  to  it.  The  only  really  vital  question  connected  with  the  Re- 
formers and  the  Reformation  is  this :  Was  the  theology  of  the  Re- 
formation, or  the  general  system  of  doctrine  taught  by  the  great  body 
of  the  Reformers,  accordant,  in  the  main,  or  in  its  great  leading 
features,  with  the  unchangeable  truth  of  God  revealed  in  His  word  ? 
Dr  Tulloch  has  not  given  a  direct  and  explicit  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  vagueness  and  confusion  in  anything 
he  has  said  that  bears  upon  it.  But  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  the  tendency  of  his  statements  is  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that 
this  question  should  be  answered  in  the  negative. 
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Faul  tJie  Preachei' ;  or,  a  Popular  and  Practical  £xj)ositicn  of  his 
Discourses  and  Speeches,  as  recorded  in  tJie  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
By  John  Eadie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature 
to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  London  and  Glasgow  : 
E.  Griffin  &  Co.     1859.     Pp.  454. 

Dr  Eadie  is  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  as  an  accomplished 
scholar,  as  a  learned,  laborious,  and  skilful  interpreter  of  some  of  the 
most  important  and  difficult  portions  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is 
very  honourable  to  Dr  Eadie,  that  while  fully  competent  to  the 
highest  work  in  the  department  of  scientific  exegesis,  and  while 
affording  abundant  evidence  of  this  by  his  valuable  commentaries 
upon  several  of  Paul's  Epistles,  he  has  also  done  much  by  his  Biblical 
Cyclopaedia,  his  Analytical  Concordance,  and  his  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  for  promoting  the  diligent  study,  and  the  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  among  the  community  in  general.  The 
work  before  us  belongs  to  the  more  popular  department  of  work  to 
which  Dr  Eadie  has  devoted  himself  in  the  elucidation  of  Scripture  ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  affi)rds  not  infrequent  opportunities  of 
bringing  out  the  results  at  least  of  superior  scholarship  and  exten- 
sive information.  The  work  presents  a  very  striking  and  graphic 
view  of  the  principal  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  great  Apostle  ;  and 
turns  this  to  good  account  in  explaining  and  applying  his  principal 
discourses  and  speeches.  There  is  rather  more  of  what  is  usually 
called  fine  writing,  and  of  a  liking  for  the  use  of  sesquipedalian 
words,  than  suits  our  taste.  But  the  work,  as  a  whole,  we  have  felt 
to  be  very  interesting,  while  at  the  same  time  we  consider  it  emi- 
nently fitted  to  be  useful. 


Old  Truths  and  Modern  Speculations,     By  James  Eobertson,  D.D. 
Edinburgh  :  W.  Oliphant  &  Co.     1859.     Pp.  348, 

There  are  two  persons  of  distinction  among  Scottish  Presbyterians 
who  rejoice  in  the  designation  of  James  Bobertson,  D.D.  ;  and, 
therefore,  the  author  of  this  volume  should  have  intimated  in  his 
title-page  that  he  is  connected,  like  Dr  Eadie,  with  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Churcli.  The  work  is  eminently  creditable  to  its  author.  It 
presents  an  able,  intelligent,  and,  in  general,  very  satisfactory  expo- 
sition and  defence  of  a  considerable  number  of  important  Scriptural 
truths  which,  in  the  present  day,  are  not  infrequently  denied,  or  per- 
verted, or  explained  away.  The  chief  topics  discussed  are,  the  folly 
of  Atheism,  the  incredibility  of  Pantheism,  the  true  God,  the  un- 
reasonableness of  Unbelief,  the  evil  nature  of  Sin,  the  worth  of  the 
Soul,  the  office  of  the  Church,  the  Atonement,  the  work  of  the  Spirit, 
moral  influence  of  Christianity,  the  functions  of  Faith,  the  two  Repre- 
sentatives (Adam  and  Christ),  the  second  Advent,  and  the  heavenly 
State.  These  important  subjects  are  discussed  in  a  very  superior  way, 
both  as  respects  thought  and  diction  ;  and  both  the  selection  of  the 
topics,  and  the  mode  of  handling  them,  are  fitted  to  make  the  work 
specially  useful  to  intelligent  and  educated  young  men,  who  may 
have  imbibed  something  of  the  unsound  and  sceptical  notions  pre- 
valent in  the  present  day. 
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Bible  History  J  in  connection  icith  the  Genetal  History  of  the  World; 
with  Notices  of  Scripture  Localities,  and  SketcJves  of  Social  and  Re- 
ligious Life.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  G.  Blaikie,  A.M.,  Author  of 
"  David,  King  of  Israel."  London  :  T.  Nelson  &  Sons.  Edin- 
burgh and  New  York.     470  pp.     With  Maps.     1859. 

This  work  contains  a  full  outline  of  the  whole  history  of  the  Bible 
from  the  creation  to  the  end  of  the  apostolic  age,  with  all  the  side- 
lights which  ancient  profane  history,  and  modern  researches  and  dis- 
coveries have  thrown  upon  the  wide  range  of  topics  which  pass  under 
review.  All  these  materials  are  applied,  and  the  whole  work  is 
executed,  with  great  care  and  diligence,  and  with  excellent  judgment 
and  taste.  It  admirably  supplies  an  important  desideratum,  and 
we  cordially  commend  it  to  the  perusal  of  the  young. 


Essays,  Critical  and  Theological.     By  the  Rev.  Henry  Constable, 
A.M.     London  :  Longmans.     252  pp.     1859. 

Mr  Constable  is  a  clergyman  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  is  favourably 
known  as  the  author  of  a  superior  volume  of  "  Parochial  Sermons," 
and  of  one  of  the  prize  essays  in  the  valuable  work  entitled  "  Gold 
and  the  Gospel."  The  chief  subjects  discussed  in  this  volume  are, 
the  Chronology  of  our  Lord's  last  Passover,  and  of  the  earlier  history 
of  Paul,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (which  it  is  contended  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Church  of  Laodicea),  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture, 
Absolution,  Confession,  and  the  Miracles  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
All  these  topics  are  discussed  with  much  ability  and  judgment,  with 
great  perspicacity  and  acuteness.  The  discussion  of  the  Scriptural 
doctrines  of  Absolution  and  Confession,  topics  of  great  importance  in 
the  present  day,  is  very  masterly  and  conclusive. 


Modern  Anglican  Theology  :  Chapters  on  Coleridge,  LLare,  Maurice, 
Kingsley,  and  Jowett,  and  on  the  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice  and,  A  tone- 
ment.  By  the  Re^^  James  H.  Rigg.  Second  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.     London:  Alex.  Heylin.     424  pp.    '1859. 

We  cordially  commended  the  first  edition  of  Mr  Rigg's  work  as 
the  most  valuable  and  comprehensive  that  had  been  published  upon 
the  subject.  We  have  paid  it  the  compliment  of  reading  it  again  in 
this  new  edition.  We  think  now  fully  as  highly  of  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  work  as  we  did  on  our  first  perusal  of  it.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  remarks  of  the  esteemed  author  in  the  preface 
to  this  second  edition,  we  are  still  disposed  to  think  that  he  does 
ascribe  too  much  to  the  influence  of  some  philosophical  notions  of  a 
Neo-Platonic  cast. 
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